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PREFACE. 


The  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature  was  designed  to  fiimish  a 
Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible,  not  fiamed,  as  others  had  been,  out  of  old 
materials,  but  embodying  the  products  of  the  best  and  most  recent  re- 
searches in  Biblical  Literature,  in  which  the  scholars  of  this  country  and 
of  the  continent  had  been  engaged.  That  Work — the  result  of  immense 
kbonr  and  research,  and  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  writers  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence  in  the  various  departments  of  Sacred  Literature — ^lias 
been,  by  universal  consent,  pronounced  to  be  the  first  Work  of  its  class, 
and  the  one  best  suited  to  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  present  day  in 
all  the  studies  connected  with  Theological  Science.  But  although  that 
Cyclopaedia  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  Libraries  of  all  Ministers 
and  Theological  Students,  it  has  been  jconcluded,  that  a  Compendious 
Abridgment  of  its  contents,  embracing -ail: Hfee*  matter  suited  to  popular 
and  general  use,  might  be  acceptable  to  very  many  whose  studies  have 
not  created  a  need  for  the  larger  Wcirkj  or  whose  means  do  not  enable 
fliem  to  secure  the  possession  of  it.  In  the  present  Volume  an  attempt 
baa,  therefore,  been  made  to  supply  this  want,  by  providing  such  a 
popukr  Abridgment  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  as  may 
be  suited  to  the  use  of  the  great  body  of  the  religious  public,  and 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  of  essential  service  to  parents  and  teachers 
in  the  important  business  of  Biblical  Education,  while  to  many  young 
persons  it  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extensive  Work. 

The  original  publication  is  above  twice  the  size  of  the  present. 
The  Epitome  now  offered  for  popular  use  has  been  prepared  witli  much 
care  and  solicitude,  by  the  condensation  of  most  of  the  matter  in  the 
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original  Work,  and  by  the  entire  omission  of  some  Articles  which  were 
supposed  to  be  of  less  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  to  the  Clergy- 
man and  the  Theological  Student.  In  the  Work,  as  it  here  stands,  is 
offered  such  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  large  research,  without  the 
details  and  authorities,  as  could  not,  it  is  believed,  have  been  produced, 
had  not  the  larger  Cyclopaedia  previously  existed,  and  its  valuable  mate- 
rials been  made  available  for  this  service.  Drawn  from  such  a  source, 
it  is  believed  that  this  Abridgment  will  possess  the  same  superiority  over 
Popular  Cyclopaedias  of  this  class,  as  the  original  Work  confessedly  does 
over  those  which  aspire  to  higher  erudition. 

In  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  the  Initials  of  the  Writers 
are  annexed  to  their  respective  Contributions.  This  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  in  the  present  Abridgment;  but  a  List  is  given  of  all  the 
Writers  who  co-operated  with  the  Editor  in  the  production  of  the  original 
Work,  from  which  the  present  Compendium  has  been  formed. 

Many  Articles  in  the  larger  Cyclopaedia,  more  especially  in  the 
department  of  Natural  History,  are  treated  under  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
form  of  word;  but,  in  the  present  popular  Compendium,  it  has  been 
judged  better  that  these  Articles  should  appear  under  the  names  by 
which  they  are  represented  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  take  their  place  in  the  alphabetical  position  they  hold  under  these 
names. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  although  the  Editor  has  taken  some 
part  of  the  labour,  and  has  supervised  the  whole  operation,  the  substantial 
work  of  the  Abridgment  has  been  executed  by  the  careftd  hands  of  the 
Reverend  James  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Glasgow. 

JOHN  KITTO. 

Woking,  December  1848. 
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AAWJi,   the    eldest    son    of    Amram    and 

Jockebad,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  brother  of 

Xoses.     He  was  born   B.C.   1574   (Hales,  B.C. 

irct^i,  three  years  before  Moses,  and  one  year 

before  PhaFK»h*8   edict   to   destroy  the    male 

chJdren  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  vi.  20;  vil  7). 

Hi>  name  first  occnrs  in  the  mysterioos  iuter- 

Ti«w  vhich  Moses  had  with  the  Lord,  who 

appeared  to  him  in  the  baming  bush,  while  he 

kt^  Jethro's  flock   in   Horeb.    Among  other 

excQses  by  which  Moses  sought  to  evade  the 

creat  commission  of  delivering  Israel,  one  was 

tfast  he  lacked   that    persuasive    readiness    of 

ffweeh  (literaUT  was  *not  a  man  of  words') 

vbkh  appeared   to  him  essential  to  such  an 

aLdertakiDg.    Bat  he  was  reminded  that  his 

brather  Aaron  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 

eutovment  which  he  deemed  so  neecUul,  and 

cnld  therefore  speak  in  his  name  and  on  his 

beJnlf  (Exod.  iv.  14).    During  the  forty  years' 

tlsesce  of  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian,  Aaron 

bsd  married  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

■aaed  Elisheba  (or  Elizabeth),  who  had  bom 

to  him  four  sons,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazer,  and 

Itfaunar ;  and  Eleazer  had,  before  the  return  of 

Moses,  become  the  fiither  of  Phinehas  (Exod. 

▼L  23-25). 

In  obedience  to  an  intimation  from  God, 
Aaron  went  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  his 
brother,  and  conduct  him  back  to  Egypt  After 
for^  years  of  separation  they  met  and  embraced 
each  other  at  the  mount  of  Horeb.  When  they 
STTired  in  Goshen,  Aaron  introduced  his  brother 
to  the  chiefs  of  Inrael,  and  assisted  him  in  open- 
iog  and  enforcing  the  great  commission  which 
had  been  confided  to  him  (Exod.  iv.  27-31).  In 
the  subsequent  transactions,  from  the  first  inter- 
view with  Pharaoh  till  after  the  delivered  nation 
bad  peosed  the  Red  Sea,  Aaron  appears  to  have 
been  almost  always  present  with  Moses,  assist- 
ift|  and  supporting  faim  ;  and  no  separate  act  of 
^  own  is  recorded.  This  co-operation  was 
^^  afterwards  maintained.  Aaron  and  Hur 
^ov  present  on  the  hill  from  which  Moses  sur- 
veyed the  batae  which  Joshua  fonght  with  the 
Amalefciles;  and  these  two  long  sustained  the 
veary  hands  upon  whose  uplifing  the  &te  of 
<be  battle  was  found  to  depend  (Exod.  xvii. 
10.12). 


While  Moses  was  absent  in  the  mountain  to 
receive  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  people  seem 
to  have  looked  upon  Aaron  as  their  head,  and 
growing  impatient  at  the  protracted  absence  of 
their  great  leader,  they  gathered  around  Aaron, 
and  clamorously  demanded  that  he  should  pro- 
vide them  with  a 'visible  symbolic  image  of  their 
God,  that  they  might  worship  him  as  other 
gods  were  worshipped.  Aaron  ventured  not  to 
stem  the  torrent,  but  weakly  complied  with 
their  demand ;  and  with  the  ornaments  of  gold 
which  they  freely  offered,  cadt  the  figure  of  a 
calf  or  young  bull,  being  doubtless  that  of  the 
bull-god  Apis  at  Memphis,  whose  worship  ex- 
tendi throughout  Egypt  However,  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  this  image  as  a  symbol  of  the  true 
God,  Aaron  was  careful  to  proclaim  a  feast  to 
Jehovah  for  the  ensuing  day.  On  that  day  the 
people  met  to  celebrate  the  feast,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  E^ptian  festivals  of  the  calf-idol, 
with  dancing,  with  shouting,  and  with  sports. 

Meanwhile  Moses  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  mountain,  provided  with  the  decalogue, 
written  '  by  the  finger  of  God,*  on  two  tablets 
of  stone.  These,  as  soon  as  he  came  sufficiently 
near  to  observe  the  proceedings  in  the  camp,  he 
cast  from  him  with  such  force  that  they  brake 
in  pieces.  His  re-appearance  confounded  the 
multitude,  who  quailed  under  his  stem  rebuke, 
and  quietly  submitted  to  see  their  new-made 
idol  destroyed.  For  this  sin  the  population  was 
decimated  by  sword  and  plague  (Exod.  xxxii.\ 
During  his  long  absence  in  the  mountam, 
Moses  had  received  instructions  regarding  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  tabernacle  PTa- 
BERMACLi^,  and  the  priesthood  [Priests],  wnich 
he  soon  anerwards  proceeded  to  execute.  Under 
the  new  institution  Aaron  was  to  be  high-priest, 
and  his  sons  and  descendants  priests ;  and  the 
whole  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  that  of  Levi, 
was  set  apart  as  the  sacerdotal  or  learned  caste 
[Levites].  Accordingly,  after  the  tabernacle 
had  been  completed,  an^  every  preparation 
made  for  the  commencement  of  actual  service, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  by  Moses, 
who  anointed  them  with  the  holy  oil  and  in- 
vested them  with  the  sacred  garments.  The 
high-priest  applied  himself  assiduousl^r  to  the 
duties  of   his  exalted  office,  and  during   the 
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period  of  nearly  forty  years  that  it  was  filled  by 
him,  the  incidents  which  bring  him  historically 
before  us  are  very  few.  It  is  recorded  to  hu 
honour  that  '  he  held  his  peanc  *  when  his  two 
eldest  sons  were,  for  their  great  offence,  struck 
dead  before  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  x.  l-ll) 
[Abihu].  Aaron  would  seem  to  hare  been 
liable  to  some  fits  of  jealousy  at  the  superior 
influence  and  authority  of  his  brother;  for  he 
at  least  sanctioned  the  invidious  conduct  of  his 
sister  Miriam  [Miriam],  who,  after  the  wife  of 
Moses  had  been  brought  to  the  camp  by  Jethro, 
became  apprehensive  for  her  own  position,  and 
cast  reflections  upon  Moses,  much  calculated  to 
damage  his  influence,  on  account  of  his  mar-* 
riage  with  a  foreigner — always  an  odious  thing 
among  the  Hebrews.  For  this,  Miriam  was 
struck  with  temporary  lq>rosy,  which  brought  the 
high-priest  to  a  sense  of  his  sinful  conduct,  and 
he  sought  and  obtained  forgiveness  (Num.  xii.). 

Some  twenty  years  after  (b.c.  1471),  when  the 
camp  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  a  formi- 
dable conspiracy  was  orcanized  against  the  sacer- 
dotal authority  exercised  by  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
and  the  civil  authority  exercised  by  Moses.  This 
conspiracy  was  headed  by  chie&  of  influence 
and  station — Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
f  Korah].  But  the  Divine  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  signal  destruction  of  the  conspira- 
tors :  and  the  next  day,  when  the  people  assem- 
bled tumultuously  and  murmured  loudly  at  the 
destruction  which  had  overtaken  their  leaders 
and  friends,  a  fierce  pestilence  broke  out  among 
them,  and  they  fell  by  thousands  on  the  spot 
When  this  was  seen,  Aaron,  at  the  commana  of 
Moses,  filled  a  censer  with  fire  from  the  altar, 
and,  rushing  forward,  '  he  stood  between  the 
dead  and  the  living,'  and  the  plague  was  stayed 
(Num.  xvi.).  This  was  in  fact  another  attesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  appointment ;  and,  for  its  fur- 
ther confirmation,  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes 
were  required  to  lay  up  their  staves  overnight 
in  the  tabernacle,  together  with  the  rod  of  Aaron 
for  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was 
found  that,  while  the  other  rods  remained  as 
they  were,  that  of  Aaron  had  budded,  blossomed, 
and  yielded  the  fruit  of  almonds.  The  rod  was 
preserved  in  the  tabernacle  in  evidence  of  the 
Divine  appointment  of  the  Aaronic  fimiily  to  the 
priesthood  (Num.  xvii.  1). 

Aaron  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land,  on  account  of  the  distrust  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  manifested  when  the  rock 
was  stricken  at  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  8-13).  His 
death  indeed  occurred  very  soon  after  that  event 
For  when  the  host  arrived  at  Mount  Hor,  the 
Divine  mandate  came,  that  Aaron,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Moses  and  by  his  son  Eleazer, 
should  ascend  to  the  top  of  that  mountain  in  the 
view  of  all  the  people ;  and  that  he  should  there 
transfer  his  pontifical  robes  to  Eleazer,  and  then 
die.  He  was  123  years  old  when  his  career  thns 
terminated ;  and  his  son  and  his  brother  buried 
him  in  a  cavern  of  the  mountain  [Hor,  Mount]. 
The  Israelites  mourned  for  him  thirty  days ;  and 
on  the  firbt  day  of  the  month  Ab  the  Jews  still 
hold  a  fast  in  commemoration  of  his  death. 

AARONITES,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who 
served  as  priests  at  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iv.  5, 
geq.;  1  Chron.  xii.  27  ;  xxvii.  17). 


AB  (father)  is  found  as  the  first  member  of 
several  compound  Hebrew  proper  names — such 
as  AhneVf  father  of  light ;  Ahiezer,  father  of  help  ; 
&C.  By  a  process  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, the  idea  of  a  natural  &ther  became  modi- 
fied into  that  of  author j  caxiscy  source  (as  when  it 
is  said,  *  has  the  rain  a  father?' — Job  xxxviiL 
28).  So  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  original 
meaning  was  so  far  modified  that  the  word  was 
sometimes  applied  to  a  woman,  as  in  Abigail, 
father  of  joy. 

AB  IS  the  Chaldee  name  of  that  month  which 
is  the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  eleventh  of 
the  civil  year  of  the  Jews.  It  commenced  with 
the  new  moon  of  our  August  (the  reasons  for  this 
statement  will  be  given  m  the  article  Months), 
and  always  had  30  days.  This  month  is  pre- 
eminent in  the  Jewish  calendar  as  theperiod  of 
the  most  signal  national  calamities.  The  1st  is 
memorable  for  the  death  of  Aaron  (Num.  xxxiii. 
38).  The  9th  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  follow- 
ing events:— the  declaration  that  no  one  then 
adult,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should  enter 
into  tiie  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiv.  30) ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(to  these  first  .two  *  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,'  in 
Zech.  vii.  5,  viii.  19,  is  supposed  to  refer)  ;  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Temple  by  Titus ;  the 
devastation  of  the  city  Bettar,  and  the  slaughter 
of  Ben  Cozibah  (Bar  Cocab),  and  of  several 
tiiousand  Jews  there ;  and  the  ploufhing  up  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  by  lurnus  Rafiis 
— the  two  last  of  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian. 

The  9th  of  the  month  is  observed  by  the  Jews 
as  a  fast  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple :  the  1 5th  is  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  festival  of  the  wood-offering,  in 
which  the  wood  for  the  burnt-offering  was  stored 
up  in  the  court  of  the  Temple :  to  which  Nehc- 
miah  alludes  in  x.  34,  and  xiii.  31.  Lastly,  the 
1 8th  is  a  &st  in  the  memory  of  the  western  lamp 
going  out  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Ahaz 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  7,  where  the  extinction  of  the 
lamps  is  mentioned  as  a  part  of  Ahaz  s  attempts 
to  suppress  the  Temple  service).  For  an  inquiry 
into  what  is  meant  by  the  western  or  evening 
lamp,  see  the  article  Candlestick. 

A  B AD'DON,  or  Apollton  {destruction).  The 
former  is  the  Hebrew  name,  and  the  latter  the 
Greek,  for  the  angel  of  death,  described  (Rey. 
ix.  11)  as  the  king  and  chief  of  the  Apocalyptic 
locusts  under  the  fifth  trumpet,  and  as  the  angel 
of  the  abyss  or  *  bottomless  pit'  [Hades]. 

AB'ANA,  or,  as  it  is  given  in  the  mar^al 
reading,  Amana,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers 
which  are  mentioned  by  Naaman  (2  Kings  y. 
12),  *Abana  and  Pharpar,'  as  'rivers  of  Da- 
mascus.' Amana  signifies  *  perennial,'  and  is 
probably  the  true  name.  At  the  present  day  it 
IS  scarcely  possible  to  discover  with  certainty 
the  stream  to  which  this  name  was  applied.  The 
most  recent  conjecture  seeks  the  Abana  in  the 
small  river  Fid^,  which  rises  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Damascus  and  falu  into  the  Barrada,  the  main 
stream  by  which  Damascus  is  irrigated. 

AB'ARIM,  a  mountain,  or  rather  chain  of 
mountains,  which  form  or  belong  to  the  moun- 
tainous djjstrict  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
lower  Jordan.     It  presents  many  distinct  masses 
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asd  eleTadoDs,  commanding  extensive  views  of 
ihf  countrr  west  of  the  river.  From  one  of  the 
h:£h«5t  of  these,  called  Moont  Nebo,  Moses  8nr> 
Tir\ed  the  Pnnnised  Land  before  he  died.  From 
thf  DUDoer  in  which  the  names  Abarim,  Nebo, 
ind  Pisgah  are  ooonected  (Dent  xzxii.  49,  *  Get 
tn^  op  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto  Mount 
Nflo:'  and  xxxiv.  I,  'Unto  the  mountain  of 
»Vi.  to  the  top  of  Pi^ah '),  it  would  seem  that 
Xt-ho  V3S  a  moontain  of  the  Abarim  chain,  and 
thai  Pi»gah  was  the  highest  and  most  command- 
ic;  peak  of  that  mountain.  The  loftiest  moun- 
*aiii  of  the  neighbourhood  is  Mount  Attarus, 
aU«t  ta  miles  north  of  the  Amon ;  and  travel- 
itrrs  hare  been  disposed  to  identify  it  with  Mount 
Nrjt).  his  represented  as  barren,  its  summit 
Wii^  marked  by  a  wild  pistachio-tree  over- 
sbtdovini  a  heap  of  stones. 

.^B^  ii  the  Hebrew  word  Ab,  father,  under 
a  form  pecaliar  to  the  Chaldee  idiom  (Mark 
XiT.  36;  Rom.  viiu  13 ;  Gal.  iv.  6). 

i.  AffDON  (a  servant),  the  son  of  Hillel,  of 
tbf  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  tenth  judge  of  Israel. 
H«  soeoeeilea  Elon,  and  judged  Israel  eight 
)«sn.  Xoching  is  recorded  of  him  but  that  he 
^  fciTf  SODS  and  thirty  nephews,  who  rode  on 
}  t'ucg  asses— a  mark  of  their  consequence  ( Judg. 
til  )3-15X    Abdon  died  B.C.  1112. 

There  were  three  other  persons  of  this  name, 
«hich  appears  to  haTe  been  rather  common. 
They  an  meationed  in  1  Chron.  viii.  23 ;  ix,  36 ; 
^^  i  Qaxm,  xxxiv.  20. 

2.  ABDOX,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
vhifh  was  given  to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's 
family  ( Joeh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chron.  vi.  74). 
^ABKIXXEGO  (tervatU  t^Neao,  i.  e.  iVefto),  the 
( toldre  name  imposed  by  the  king  of  Babylon's 
^^^  apoo  Axaiiah,  one  of  the  three  com- 
pMww of  DanieL  With  his  two  friends,  Shad- 
^  sad  Meshach,  he  was  miraculously  de- 
l^Tcred  from  the  burning  furnace,  into  which 
tb(»v  vere  cast  for  refusing  to  worship  the 
P^^  9tatoe  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  caused 
««'*irtixp(Dan,iiL). 

i'BEL,  properly  Hebel,  the  second  son  of 
•^jJmj,  who  was  slain  by  Cain,  his  elder  brother 
Offl.  IT.  1-16).  The  circumstances  of  that  mys- 
t^oos  transaction  are  considered  elsewhere 
Cais],  To  the  name  j4fre/  a  twofold  interpre- 
tacoo  has  been  given.  Its  primanr  significa- 
f><»  W  miAatftt  or  vanity.  By  anouer  render- 
|Q|  it  sgnifies  grirfcar  lamentation^  both  meanings 
Wjwtified  by  the  Scripture  narrative.  Cain 
0  ponxwum)  was  so  named  to  indicate  both  the 
J^J  of  Us  mother  and  his  right  to  the  inheritance 
'«  the  fimpbom :  Abel  received  a  name  indi- 
caove  of  his  weakness  and  poverty  when  com- 
pw«i  with  the  supposed  glory  of  his  brother's 
^'^Jt  aad  prapheticaui  of  the  pain  and 
■*»*>»  which  were  to  be  inflicted  on  him  and 

.aBEU  a  name  of  several  villages  in  Israel, 
^>4itioiis  in  the  case  of  the  more  important, 
w  Qsto^^  them  from  one  another.  It  ap- 
^ws  to  oMan  freth  graas ;  and  the  plac^  so 
^"^  ■»/  be  oonoeived  to  have  been  in  pecu- 
™y  vmknt  sitnatioDs. 

ABEL,  Abbl-beth-Maacab,  or  Abel-Maim, 
joty  m  the  north  of  Palestme,  which  seems  to 
w  been  of  oonsaderable  strength  from  its  his- 
wy.  and  of  importauoe  from  its  being  called  *  a 


mother  in  Israel'  (2  Sam.  xx.  19).  The  iden- 
tity of  the  city  under  these  different  names  will 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 15, 18 ; 
1  Kings  XV.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  The  addition 
of  *  Maacah '  marks  it  as  belonging  to,  or  being 
near  to,  the  region  Maacah,  which  lay  eastward 
of  the  Jordan  under  Mount  Lebanon.  This  is 
the  town  in  which  Sheba  posted  himself  when 
he  rebelled  against  David.  Eighty  years  after- 
wards it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria;  and  200  years  subsequently  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  who  sent  away  the  inhabitants 
captives  into  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv.  29). 

A'BEL-BETH-MA A'CAH,  that  is,  Abel  near 
the  house  or  city  of  Maacah :  the  same  as  Abel. 

A'BEIA^AKMA'IM  (place  of  the  vineifards), 
a  village  of  the  Ammonites,  about  six  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  or  Rabbath  Ammon,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  in  whose  time  the  place  was 
still  rich  in  vineyards  (Judg.  xi.  33). 

A'BEL-MA'IM.    The  same  as  Abel. 

ATBEL-MEHCyLAH,  or  Abei^Mea  {place  of 
the  dance),  a  town  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
the  Jordan,  and  some  miles  (Eusebius  says  ten) 
to  the  south  of  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  (1  Kings 
iv.  12).  It  is  remarkable  in  connection  with 
Gideon's  victory  over  the  Midianites  (Judff.  vii. 
22),  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Elisha  (1  Kings 
xix.  16). 

A'BEL-MIZRA'IM  (the  mournina  of  the  Egyp- 
tiaiia),  the  name  of  a  threshing-floor,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  *  great  mourning '  made  there 
for  Jacob  by  the  mneral  party  from  Egypt 
(Gen.  L.  11).  Jerome  places  it  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan,  where  Bethagla  afterwards 
stood. 

A'BEL^HIT'TIM  (place  of  acacias),  a  town 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
between  which  and  Beth-Jesimoth  was  the  last 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  on  that  side  the 
river  (Num.  xxxiii.  49).  It  is  more  frequently 
called  Shittim  merely  (Num.  xxv.  1 ;  Josh.  ii.  1 ; 
Mic.  vi.  5).  The  place  is  noted  for  the  punish- 
ment which  was  there  inflicted  upon  the  Israel- 
ites for  their  worship  of  Baal-Peor. 

ABELA.    [Abila.] 

A^I,  the  mother  of  King  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xviii.  2),  called  also  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  I). 
Her  father's  name  was  Zachariah,  perhaps  the 
same  who  was  taken  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  for  a 
witness. 

ABI'A.    [Abijah,  3.] 

ABrAH,  or  Abijah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Sa- 
muel who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  whose  misconduct  afibrded  the 
ostensible  ground  on  which  the  Israelites  de- 
manded that  their  government  should  be  changed 
into  a  monarchy  (I  Sam.  viii.  1-5). 

ABI-AL'BON.    [Abiel,2.] 

ABFATHAR  (father  of  abundance),  the  tenth 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  Eli.  When  his  &ther,  the  high-priest 
Abimelech,  was  slain  with  the  priests  at  Nob, 
for  suspected  partiality  to  the  mgitive  David, 
Abiathar  escaped  the  massacre;  and  bearing 
with  him  the  most  essential  part  of  the  priestly 
raiment,  the  ephod  [Priests],  repaired  to  the 
son  of  Jesse,  who  was  then  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
1am  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20-23;  xxiii.  6).  He  wag 
well  received  by  David,  and  became  the  priest 
of  the  party  during  its  wanderings.    As  such  he 
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souffht  and  received  for  David  responses  from 
God.  When  David  became  king  of  Judah,  he 
made  Abiathar  high-priest  Meanwhile  Zadok 
had  been  appointed  high-priest  by  Saul,  and 
continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  while  Abiathar 
was  high-priest  in  Judah.  The  appointment  of 
Zadok  was  not  only  unexceptionable  in  itself, 
but  was  in  accordance  with  the  divine  sentence 
of  deposition  which  had  been  passed  upon  the 
house  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  30-36).  When,  there- 
fore, David  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he 
had  no  just  ground  on  which  Zadok  could  be 
removed,  and  Abiathar  set  in  his  place ;  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  probably  have  been 
offensive  to  his  new  subjects.  The  king  got 
over  thb  dijQicuIty  by  allowing  both  appoint- 
ments to  stand ;  and  until  the  end  of  David's 
reign  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  joint  high- 
priests.  As  high-pri^t  Abiathar  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  of  the  divine  intention 
that  Solomon  should  be  the  successor  of  David  : 
he  was  therefore  the  least  excusable,  in  some 
respects,  of  all  those  who  were  parties  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  Adonijah  to  the  throne.  So  his 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  Solomon, 
who,  in  deposing  him  from  the  high-priesthood, 
plainly  told  him  that  only  his  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, and  his  former  services  to  David,  pre- 
served him  fix>m  death.  This  deposition  of 
Abiathar  completed  the  doom  long  before  de- 
nounced upon  the  house  of  Eli,  who  was  of  the 
line  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son  of  Aaron. 
Zadok,  who  remained  the  hij^h-priest,  was  of  the 
elder  line  of  Eleazer  (1  Kmgs  i.  7,  19;  ii.  26, 
27). 
A'BIB.    [NisAN.] 

1.  AB'IEL  (father  of  strength,  i.  e.  strong),  the 
fiither  of  Kish,  whose  son  Saul  was  the  first  king 
of  Israel,  and  of  Ner,  whose  son  Abner  was 
captain  of  the  host  to  his  cousin  Saul  (1  Sam. 
iz.  1 ;  xiv.  51). 

2.  ABIEL,  one  of  the  thirty  most  distin- 
ffuished  men  of  David's  army  (1  Chron.  xi.  32). 
He  is  called  Abi-albon  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  a 
name  which  has  precisely  the  same  signification 
(Jather  rf  strength)  as  the  other. 

ABIE'ZER  (father  of  help.  Josh.  xvii.  2),  a 
son  of  Gilead,  the  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
zxvi  30),  and  founder  of  the  fkmily  to  which 
Gideon  belonged,  and  which  bore  his  name  as  a 
patronymio — Abiezrites  (Judg.  vi.  34 ;  viii.  2). 

ABIGAIL  (Jather  ofjou),  tiie  wife  of  a  pros- 
perous sheep-master,  called  Nabal,  who  dwelt  in 
the  district  of  Carmel,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
She  is  known  chiefly  for  the  promptitude  and 
disci^tion  of  her  conduct  in  taking  measures  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  David,  which  had  been  vio- 
lently excited  by  the  insulting  treatment  which 
his  messengers  had  received  from  her  husband 
[Nabal).  She  hastily  prepared  a  liberal  supply 
of  provisions,  of  which  David's  troop  stood  in 
much  need,  and  went  forth  to  meet  aim.  Her 
beauty  and  pmdenoe  made  such  an  impression 
upon  David  on  this  occasion,  that  when,  not 
lone  after,  he  heard  of  Nabal's  death,  he  sent 
for  ner,  and  she  became  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
14-42).  It  is  usually  stated  that  he  had  by  her 
two  sons,  Chileab  and  Daniel ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  Chileab  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  is  the 
same  as  the  Daniel  of  1  Chron.  iiL  1 ;  the  son  of 
Abigail  being  known  by  both  these  names. 


1.  ABIHA'IL  (father  of  light  or  splendottr), 
the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah.  She  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Eliab,  David's  elder 
brother  (2  Chron.  xi.  18);  but  was  doubtless 
only  his  descendant. 

2.  ABIHAIL  (Jather  of  might,  i.  e.  mighttf). 
This  name  should  be  written  Abichail.  It  was 
borne  by  several  persons :  1.  Abichail,  the  sod 
of  Huri,  one  of  the  femily-chiefs  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  who  settled  in  Boshan  (1  Chron.  v.  U). 
2.  Abichail,  the  father  of  Zuriel,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  Levitical  tribes  of  Merari  (Num. 
iii.  35).  3.  Abichail,  the  father  of  Queen 
Esther,  and  brother  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15). 

ABI'HU  (Jather  of  him),  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  who,  with  his  brothers  Nadab, 
Eleazer,  and  Ithamar,  was  set  apart  and  conse- 
crated for  the  priesthood  (Exod.  xxviii.  I).  He 
and  his  brother  Nadab  having  presumed  to  offer 
incense  in  censers  filled  with  *  strange '  or  com- 
mon fire,  they  were  instantly  struck,  dead  by 
lightning,  and  were  taken  away  and  buried  in 
their  clothes  without  the  camp.  As  immediately 
after  the  record  of  this  transaction  comes  a  pro- 
hibition of  wine  or  strong  drink  to  the  prie$ts 
on  duty  at  the  tabernacle,  it  is  not  unfairly  sur- 
mised that  they  wero  intoxicated  when  they 
committed  this  serious  error  in  their  ministra- 
tions (Lev.  X.  1-1 1). 

1.  ABrJAH  (see  signif.  in  Abiah,  2  Chron. 
xiiL  1).  He  is  also  called  Abijam  (1  Kings  xv.). 
Abijah  was  the  second  king  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Judah,  being  the  son  of  Rehoboam, 
and  grandson  of  Solomon.  He  began  to  reign 
B.C.  957,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam, 
king  of  Israel;  and  he  reigned  three  years. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  Abijah  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  brin^  back  the  ten  tribes 
to  their  allegiance.  In  this  he  fiiiled ;  although 
a  signal  victory  over  Jeroboam,  who  had  double 
his  force  and  much  greater  experience,  enabled 
him  to  take  several  cities  which  had  been  held 
by  Israel.    The  numbers  reputed  to  have  been 

y resent  in  this  action  are  800,000  on  the  side  of 
eroboam,  400,000  on  the  side  of  Abijah,  and 
500,000  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  book  of 
Chronicles  mentions  nothing  concerning  Abijah 
adverse  to  the  favourable  impressions  which  we 
receive  from  his  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  but 
in  Kings  we  aro  told  that  *  he  walked  in  all  the 
sins  of  his  &ther'  (1  Kinss  xv.  3).  He  had 
fourteen  wives,  by  whom  he  left  twenty-two 
sons  and  sixteen  daughters.  Asa  succeeded 
him. 

2.  ABIJAH,  son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  king  of 
Israel.  His  severe  and  threatening  illness  in- 
duced Jeroboam  to  send  his  wife  with  a  present, 
suited  to  the  disguise  in  which  she  went,  to  con* 
suit  the  prophet  Ahijah  respecting  his  recovery. 
This  prophet  was  the  same  who  had,  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  foretold  to  Jeroboam  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  of  Israel.  Though  blind  with  age, 
he  knew  the  disguised  wife  of  Jeroboam,  and 
was  authorised,  by  the  prophetic  impulse  that 
came  upon  him,  to  reveal  to  her  that,  because 
there  was  found  in  Ab^ah  onlv,  of  all  the  house 
of  Jeroboam,  '  some  good  thing  towards  the 
Lord,*  he  only,  of  all  t£iit  house,  should  come  to 
his  grave  in  peace,  and  be  mourned  in  Israel. 
Accordingly,  when  the  mother  returned  home, 
the  youth  died  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  of 
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tht>  door.   *  And  they  buried  him,  and  all  Israel 
munTDed  for  him'  (1  Kings  xiv.  1-18). 

3.  ABU  AH,  one  of  tlie  descendants  of  Eleazer, 
tht  $00  of  Aaron,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
roar  coorses  or  orders  into  which  the  whole  body 
•)f  tile  priesthMxi  was  divided  by  David  (1  Chron. 
ujv.  10:  Lake  i.  5).  Of  these  the  coarse  of 
Abijah  was  the  eighth. 

ABl'JAM.    [Abijah,  L] 

ABI'LA,  capital  of  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias 
^Lake  ui.  1);  and  distinguished  from  other 
phoes  of  the  same  name  as  the  Abila  of  Lysar 
oks  and  (by  Josephua)  as  '  the  Abila  of  Leba- 
wxL  Abila  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Abel-betb-Maacah,  but  without  foundation, 
&jr  that  vas  a  ct^  of  Naphtali,  which  Abila 
▼IS  not  About  eighteen  miles  north-west  of 
Damascv  is  Souk  Wady  Barrada,  where  an  in- 
vrnptkn  vas  found  by  Mr.  Bankes,  which,  be- 
jo»i  dmbt,  identifies  that  place  with  the  Abila 
ofLjanias.  Burckhardt  states  that  there  are 
hm  tvo  Tillages,  built  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
tihffiamda. 

AfilLE'NE  (Luke  iii.  I),  the  small  district  or 
ttrnUNT  which  took  its  name  from  the  chief 
tovn,  Abila.  Its  situation  is  in  some  degree 
dtftennined  by  that  of  the  town ;  but  its  precise 
limits  and  extent  remain  unknown.  Northward 
it  most  have  reached  beyond  the  Upper  Barrada, 
ifi  order  to  include  Abila;  and  it  is  probable 
tiut  its  soathem  border  may  have  extended  to 
Moojt  HennoD  ( Jebel  es-Sheikh).  It  seems  to 
bive  iododed  Uie  eastern  declivities  of  Anti- 
LibacQs,  and  the  fine  valleys  between  its  base 
and  the  hills  which  front  the  eastern  plains. 

This  territory  had  been  governed  as  a  te- 
^ivtbate  by  Lysanias,  son  of  Ptolemy  and 
^TULilgQa  of  Mennaeua,  but  he  was  put  to  death, 
^- 13.  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  who 
^  took  possession  of  the  province.  After  her 
^<^  it  fell  to  Augustus,  who  rented  it  out  to 
oatZeDodoros;  but  aa  he  did  not  keep  it  clear 
of  robbers,  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to 
Hood  the  Great.  At  his  death  a  part  (the 
■Q^ithem,  doubtless)  of  the  territory  was  added 
^  Treehonitis  and  Itunea  to  form  a  tetrarchy 
£v  his  no  Philip ;  but  by  fiir  the  larger  portion, 
bcindiiig  the  city  of  Abila,  was  then,  or  shortly 
^rvaids,  bestowed  on  another  Lysanias,  men- 
tioned by  Loke  (iii.  I),  who  is  supposed  to  have 
^*ea  1  descendant  of  the  former  Lysanias,  but 
vho  IK  Dovhere  mentioned  by  Josephus.  About 
tea  yean  after  the  time  referred  to  by  Luke,  the 
^'^ferv  Caligula  gave  Abilene  to  Agrippa  I.  as 
'the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,'  to  whom  it  was 
aflervarda  confirmed  by  CHaudius.  At  his  death, 
tvasmelBded  in  that  part  of  his  possessions 
»hich  went  to  his  son  Agrippa  II. 

1.  ABIM'ELECH  {father  of  the  king,  or 
p'lMps  Tydfalker\  the  name  of  the  Philistine 
»Qg  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
«-!»*«.;  BwC.  1898;  Hales,  b.c.  2054);  but, 
^'^  its  recurrence,  it  was  probably  less  a 
^^  name  than  a  titular  distinction,  like 
^^*J4«|  for  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Auoustcs 
«>r  the  coiperors  of  Rome.  Abraham  removed 
*^  ^territory  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom ; 
JM  feariM  that  the  beauty  of  Sarah  might  bring 
™  into  difficulties,  he  declared  her  to  be  his 
***'• ,  The  conduct  of  Abimdech  in  taking 
3wak  into  his  harem  shows  that  kings  even  then 


claimed  the  right  of  taking  to  themselves  the 
unmarried  females  not  only  of  their  natural 
subjects,  but  of  those  who  sojourned  in  their 
dominions.  But  Abimelech,  obedient  to  a  divine 
warning,  restored  her  to  her  husband.  As  a 
mark  of  his  respect  he  added  valuable  gifts,  and 
offered  the  patriarch  a  settlement  in  any  part  of 
the  country ;  but  he  nevertheless  did  not  mrbear 
to  visit  with  a  ^ntle  rebuke  the  deception  which 
had  been  practised  upon  him  (Gen.  xx.).  No- 
thing fiirther  is  recorded  of  King  Abimelech, 
except  that  a  few  years  after  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  Abraham,  who  had  removed  southward 
beyond  his  borders,  accompanied  by  Phichol, 
'the  chief  captain  of  his  host,'  to  invite  the 
patriarch  to  contract  with  him  a  league  of  peace 
and  friendship.  Abraham  consented ;  and  this 
first  league  on  record  [Alliance]  was  confirmed 
by  a  mutual  oath,  msule  at  a  well  which  had 
been  digged  by  Abraham,  but  which  the  herds- 
men of  Abimelech  had  seized  without  their  lord's 
knowledge.  It  was  restored  to  the  rightftil 
owner,  on  which  Abraham  named  it  Beebsheba 
{the  Well  of  the  Oaih),  and  consecrated  the  spot 
to  the  worslup  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxi.  22-34). 

2.  ABIMELECH,  another  king  of  Gerar,  in 
the  time  of  Isaac  (about  b.c.  1804 ;  Hales,  1960), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  .the  son  of  the 
preceding.  Isaac  sought  refuge  in  his  territory 
during  a  fiimine ;  and  naving  the  same  fear  re- 
spectinff  his  fiiir  Mesopotamian  wife,  Rebekah, 
as  his  mther  had  entertained  respecting  Sarah, 
he  reported  her  to  be  his  sister.  This  brought 
upon  him  the  rebuke  of  Abimelech,  when  he 
accidentally  discovered  the  truth.  In  those 
times,  as  now,  wells  of  water  were  of  so  much 
importance  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral 
purposes,  that  the^  gave  a  proprietary  right  to 
the  soil,  not  previously  appropriated,  in  which 
they  were  dug.  Abraham  had  digged  wells 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  country ;  and,  to  bar 
the  claim  which  resulted  from  them,  the  Philis- 
tines had  afterwards  filled  them  up;  but  they 
were  now  cleared  out  by  Isaac,  who  proceeded 
to  cultivate  the  ground  to  which  they  gave  him 
a  right.  The  virgin  soil  yielded  him  a  himdred- 
fold;  and  his  other  possessions,  his  flocks  and 
herds,  also  received  such  prodigious  increase 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  Philistines  could  not  be 
suppressed ;  and  Abimelech  desired  him  to  seek 
more  distant  quarters,  in  language  which  gives 
a  high  notion  of  the  wealth  of  uie  patriarchal 
chiefs,  and  the  extent  of  their  establishments : — 
*  Depart  firom  us :  for  thou  art  more  and  mightier 
than  we*  Isaac  complied,  and  went  out  into  the 
open  country,  and  digged  wells  for  his  cattle. 
But  the  shepherds  of  the  Philistines  were  not  in- 
clined to  allow  the  claim  to  exclusive  pasturage 
in  these  districts  to  be  thus  established;  and 
their  opposition  induced  the  quiet  patriarch  to 
make  successive  removals,  until  he  reached  such 
a  distance  that  his  operations  were  no  longer 
disputed.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  at  Beer- 
sheba,  he  received  a  visit  firom  Abimelech,  who 
was  attended  by  Ahuzzath,  his  firiend,  and  Phi- 
chol, the  chief  captain  of  his  army.  The  king 
having  explained  that  it  was  his  wish  to  renew, 
with  one  so  manifestly  blessed  of  God,  the 
covenant  of  peace  which  had  been  contracted, 
between  their  fathers,  Isaac  willingly  consented, 
and  the  desired  covenant  was,  with  due  cere- 
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mony,  contracted  accordingly  (Gen.  xxvi.)  [Phi- 

UffTIMES]. 

3.  ABIMELECH,  a  son  of  Gideon,  by  a  con- 
cubine-wife, a  natiye  of  Shechem,  where  her 
fiunily  had  considerable  influence.  Through 
that  influence  Abimelech  was  proclaimed  king 
a^r  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  himself 
refused  that  honour,  when  tendered  to  him,  both 
for  himself  and  his  children  (Judg.  yiii.  22-24). 
In  a  short  time,  a  considerable  part  of  Israel 
seems  to  have  recognised  his  rule.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  destroy  his  brothers, 
seventy  in  number,  being  the  first  example  of  a 
system  of  barbarous  state  policy  of  which  there 
have  been  flrequent  instances  in  the  East  Only 
one,  the  youngest,  named  Jotham,  escaped ;  and 
he  had  the  boldness  to  make  his  appearance  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  where  the  Shechemites  were  as- 
sembled for  some  public  purpose,  and  rebuke 
them  in  his  flimous  parable  of  the  trees  choosing 
a  king  [Jotham  ;  Pabable].  In  three  years 
the  Shechemites  found  ample  cause  to  repent  of 
what  they  had  done.  They  eventually  revolted 
during  Abimelech*s  absence,  and  caused  an 
ambuscade  to  be  laid  in  the  mountains,  with  the 
design  of  destroying  him  on  his  return.  But 
Zebul,  his  governor  in  Shechem,  contrived  to 
apprise  Jiim  oi  these  circumstances,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  avoid  the  snare  laid  for  him; 
and,  having  hastily  assembled  some  troops,  ap- 
peared unexpectedly  before  Shechem.  The 
people  of  that  place  had  meanwhile  secured  the 
assistance  of  one  Gaal  and  his  followers  [Gaal], 
who  marched  out  to  give  Abimelech  battle.  He 
was  defeated,  and  returned  into  the  town ;  and 
his  inefficiency  and  misconduct  in  the  action  had 
been  so  manifest,  that  the  people  were  induced 
by  Zebul  to  expel  him  and  his  followers.  The 
people  still  ventured  out  to  the  labours  of  the 
field;  which  being  told  Abimelech,  who  was 
at  Arumah,  he  laid  an  ambuscade  in  four  bodies 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  when  the  men  came 
forth  in  the  morning,  two  of  the  ambushed 
parties  rose  against  them,  while  the  other  two 
seized  the  city  gates  to  prevent  their  return. 
Afterwards  the  whole  force  united  against  the 
city,  which,  being  now  deprived  of  its  most 
efficient  inhabitants,  was  easily  taken,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  exasperated  victor. 
The  rortress,  however,  still  remained ;  but  the 
occupants,  deeming  it  untenable,  withdrew  to 
the  temple  of  Baal-Berith,  which  stood  in  a 
more  commanding  situation.  This  building 
Abimelech  set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  with  the 
thousand  men  who  were  in  it  Afterwards 
Abimelech  went  to  reduce  Thebes,  which  had 
also  revolted.  The  town  was  taken  with  little 
difficulty,  and  the  people  withdrew  into  the 
citadel.  Here  Abimelech  resorted  to  his  fa- 
vourite operation,  and  while  heading  a  party  to 
bum  down  the  gate,  he  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  large  stone  cast  down  by  a  woman  from 
the  wall  above.  Perceiving  that  he  had  received 
a  death-blow,  he  directed  nis  armour-bearer  to 
thrust  him  through  with  his  sword,  lest  it 
should  be  said  that  he  fell  by  a  woman's  hand 
( Judff.  ix.).  Vainly  did  Abimelech  seek  to  avoid 
this  GUsgrace ;  for  the  fad  of  his  death  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman  was  long  after  associated  with 
his  memory  (2  Sam.  xL  21). 

ABIN'ADAB  (Jather  ^  nobltneu,  or  noble 


father).  There  are  several  persons  of  this  name, 
all  of  whom  are  also  called  Akinadab — the 
letters  b  and  m  being  very  frequently  inter- 
changed in  Hebrew. 

1.  ABINADAB,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of 
Jesse,  and  one  of  the  three  who  followed  Saul  to 
the  war  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi  8). 

2.  ABINADAB,  one  of  Saul's  sons,  who  was 
slain  at  the  battie  of  Gilboa  (I  Sam.  xxxL  2). 

8.  ABINADAB,  the  Levite  of  Kirjath-jearim. 
in  whose  house,  which  was  on  a  hill,  the  Ark  of 
the  Ck>venant  was  deposited,  after  being  brought 
back  from  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  It  was 
committed  to  the  special  charge  of  his  son  £lea- 
zer ;  and  remained  there  seventy  years,  until  it 
was  removed  by  David  (1  Sam.  vii.  1, 2 ;  I  Chron. 
xiii.  7)  [Ark]. 

1.  ABrRAM  (father  tf  akitude,  L  e.  higk\ 
one  of  the  fkmily-chie&  oi  the  tribe  of  Reaben, 
who,  with  Datlun  and  On  of  the  same  tribe, 
joined  Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Aaron  and  Moses  (Num.   xtL) 

[AabonI* 

2.  ABIRAM,  eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite 
(1  Kings  xvi. 34)  [Hiel;  Jericho]. 

ARISHAG  {father  if  error\  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  Shunam,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  servants  of  David  to  be  intro- 
duced into  tile  royal  harem,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  ministering  to  him,  and  cherishing 
him  in  his  old  age.  She  became  his  wife ;  but 
the  marriage  was  never  consummated.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  David,  Adonijah,  his 
eldest  son,  persuaded  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of 
Solomon,  to  entreat  the  king  that  Abishag  might 
be  given  to  him  in  marriage.  But  as  rights  and 
privileges  peculiarly  regal  were  associated  vrith 
the  control  and  possession  of  the  harem  of  the 
deceased  kings,  Solomon  detected  in  this  appli- 
cation a  fresh  aspiration  to  the  throne,  whicn  he 
visited  with  death  (I  Kings  i.  1-4;  ii.  13-25) 
[Adonijar]. 

ABISHA'I  {father  ff  oifU),  a  nephew  of 
David  by  his  sister  Zeruiah,  and  brother  of  Joab 
and  Asahel.  The  three  brothers  devoted  them- 
selves zealously  to  the  interests  of  their  uncle 
during  his  wanderings.  Though  David  had 
more  reliance  upon  the  talents  of  Joab,  he 
appears  to  have  given  more  of  his  private  con- 
fidence to  Abishai,  whom  we  find  near  his  person 
on  several  critical  occasions.  He  alone  accom- 
panied David  to  the  camp  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvL 
5-9).  He  fled  with  him  bevond  the  Jordan 
from  Absalom,  and  commanded  one  of  three 
divisions  of  the  army  which  crushed  that  re- 
bellion (2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  He  rescued  David 
when  in  inuninent  peril  of  his  life  from  a  giant 
named  Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  15-17),  and  was 
also  the  chief  of  the  three  *mighties,'  who 
performed  the  chivalrous  exploit  of  breaking 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines  to  procure 
David  a  draught  of  water  from  the  well  of  his 
native  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  14-17).  Among 
the  exploits  of  this  hero  it  is  mentioned  that  he 
withstood  300  men  and  slew  them  with  his 
spear :  but  the  occasion  of  this  adventure,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  are  equally 
unknown. 

ABISHU'A  {father  rfattfetif),  the  son  of  Phi- 
nehas,  and  fourth  lugh-priest  of  the  Jews 
(1   Chron.  vi.  50).     The  commencement  and 
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daraiioa  of  his  pontificate  are  uncertain,  but  the 
litt«r  « inierred,  from  circumstances,  to  have  in- 
ciutied  the  period  in  which  Ehud  was  judge, 
and  pnrfttbly  the  preceding  period  of  servitude 
to  f^Hoo  of  Moab.  He  is  caUed  Abiezer  by 
J(i«pbas  (AMtiq,  ▼.  11.  5). 

ABLUTION,  the  ceremonial  washing,  where- 
bv  M  1  symbol  of  purification  from  uuclean- 
ir>^  a  person  was  considered — 1.  to  be  cleansed 
fn>{n  Uie  Ount  of  an  inferior  and  less  pure  con- 
dition, sod  initiated  into  a  higher  and  purer 
state  iLev.  riiL  6) ;  2.  to  be  cleansed  from  the 
y)il  of  oannnoo  life,  and  fitted  for  special  acts  of 
nrligious  serrioe  (Exod.  xxx.  17-21);  3.  to  be 
cUnosed  from  defilements  contracted  bj  par- 
ttfruUr  acts  or  circnmstanoes,  and  restored  to  the 
priril*^  of  ordinary  life  (Ley.  xii.-xv.) ;  4.  as 
aW«olTiag  or  purifying  himself,  or  declaring 
lum$clf  afaaolved  and  purified,  from  the  guilt  of 
a  ]XL-tka]ar  act  (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  We  do  not 
m«d  Yith  any  such  ablutions  in  patriarchal 
cimff:  tet  onder  the  Mosaical  dispensation  they 
aiiocoff. 

Aftff  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
practice  of  ablution  was  carried  to  such  excess, 
^00  tlie  affectation  of  excessive  purity,  that  it 
»  rqwatedly  brought  under  our  notice  in  the 
N«y  Testament  through  the  severe  animad- 
verr^inos  of  our  Saviour  on  the  consummate  hy- 
prirn>v  involved  in  this  fiistidious  attention  to 
tbe  external  types  of  moral  purity,  while  the 
l^At  VIS  left  unclean.  All  the  practices  there 
exposed  come  under  the  head  of  purification 
from  nndeanness; — ^the  acts  involving  which 
«a«  made  so  numerous  that  persons  of  the 
*frictCT  sect  could  scarcely  move  without  con- 
^Twing  some  involuntary  pollution.  For  this 
msoa  they  never  entered  their  houses  without 
»^lntiDo,  from  the  strong  probability  that  they 
bad  BBknowingly  contracted  some  defilement  in 
the  streets;  and  they  were  especially  carefiil 
^fr  to  eat  without  washing  the  hands  (Mark 
^1-5  J,  because  they  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
^(^led;  and  as  unclean  hands  were  held  to 
oauDonieate  uncleanness  to  all  food  (excepting 
froit)  which  they  touched,  it  was  deemed  that 
1^  vas  no  security  against  eating  unclean 
rood  hot  by  always  washing  the  hands  cere- 
monially before  touching  any  meat  The  Israel- 
Jes  »ho,  like  other  Orientals,  fed  with  their 
™gws  washed  their  hands  before  meals,  for 
"K  sake  of  cleanliness  [WashinoI.  But  these 
^™*^Mnaiy  washings  were  distinct  from  the  cere- 
Jp^  iblations.  It  was  the  latter  which  the 
™^««  julged  to  be  so  necessary.  When 
yKfefore  some  of  that  sect  remarked  that  our 
l^'s  disciples  ate  *with  unwashen  hands' 
Mark  til  2),  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally 
J™they  did  not  at  all  wash  their  hands,  but 
JJ^^y  did  not  plttnge  them  ceremonially  ac- 
®*™}  to  their  own  practice.  In  at  least  an 
*^}  degree  the  Pharisees  multiplied  the  cere- 
*«ttl  pollutions  which  required  the  ablution 
*^unate  objects — 'cups  and  pots,  brazen 
J«Wiand  tables^  the  rules  given  in  the  law 

toliL?  ^».^  ^^^^»  ^-  ^^  ^^^  extended 
^«ae multiplied  contaminations.  Articles  of 
^'wawaie  which  were  of  little  value  were  to 
^jJ"*«B;  iad  those  of  metal  and  wood  were 

i  liS'*^  "^  rinsed  with  water. 

ABTNER  {fiakertf  light),  the  cousin  of  Saul 


(being  the  son  of  his  uncle  Ner),  and  the  com' 
mander-in-chicf  of  his  army.  Alter  the  death 
of  Saul  (B.C.  1056),  Abner's  experience  and  cha- 
racter for  ability  and  decision  enabled  him  to 
uphold  the  interests  of  his  &mily  for  seven 
years ;  and  while  David  reigned  in  Hebron  over 
Judah,  Ishbosheth,  a  surviving  son  of  Saul,  was, 
by  Abner's  influence,  made  king  over  the  ten 
tribes,  and  reigned  in  Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan. 
A  sort  of  desultory  war&re  arose  between  the 
rival  mouarchs,  in  which  the  advantage  appears 
to  have  been  always  on  the  side  of  David.  In 
an  engagement  fought  at  Gibeon,  the  forces  of 
Ishbosheth  were  b^ten.  Abner,  their  general, 
fled  for  his  life,  but  was  closely  pursued  by 
Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai.  Abner, 
dreading  a  blood-feud  with  Joab,  entreated 
Asahel,  but  in  vain,  to  desist  from  the  pursuit ;' 
and  finding  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  at 
length  ran  his  pursuer  through  the  body  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8-32).  This,  according  to  the  law  of  honour 
which  still  prevails  in  the  East,  put  a  strife 
of  blood  between  Joab  and  Abner  [Bxxx>i>- 
Revenge]. 

As  time  went  on,  Abner,  probably  rendered 
arrogant  and  presumptuous  by  the  conviction 
that  he  was  the  only  remaining  prop  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  took  to  his  own  harem  a  woman 
who  had  been  a  concubine-wife  of  Saul.  This 
act,  from  the  ideas  connected  with  the  harem  of 
a  deceased  king,  was  not  only  a  great  impro- 
priety, but  was  open  to  the  suspicion  of  a  poli- 
tical design,  which  Abner  may  very  possibly 
have  entertained.  A  mild  rebuke  m)m  Ishbo- 
sheth, however,  enraged  him  so  much,  that  he 
immediately  declared  his  intention  henceforth 
to  abandon  his  cause  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  interests  of  David.  Accordingly  after  ex- 
plaining his  views  to  the  elders  of  the  tribes 
which  still  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul,  he  re- 
paired to  Hebron  with  authority  to  make  certain 
overtures  to  David  on  their  behalf.  He  was 
received  with  great  attention  and  respect ;  and 
David  even  thought  it  prudent  to  promise  that 
he  should  still  have  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies,  when  the  desired  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  took  place.  Joab,  David's  general, 
happened  to  be  absent  at  the  time,  but  he  re 
turned  to  Hebron  just  as  Abner  had  left  it  He 
speedily  understood  what  had  passed;  and  his 
dread  of  the  superior  influence  which  such  a 
man  as  Abner  might  establish  with  David, 
quickened  his  remembrance  of  the  venseance 
which  his  brother's  blood  required.  Unknown 
to  the  king,  but  apparently  in  his  name,  he  sent 
a  message  after  Abner  to  call  him  back ;  and  as 
he  returned,  Joab  met  him  at  the  gate,  and, 
leading  him  aside,  as  if  to  confer  privately  with 
him,  suddenly  thrust  his  sword  mto  his  body 
(b.c.  1048).  The  lamentations  of  David,  the 
public  mourning  which  he  ordered,  and  the 
frmeral  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  remains 
of  Abner,  the  king  himself  following  the  bier  as 
chief  mourner,  exonerated  him  in  public  opinion 
from  having  been  privy  to  this  assassination. 
As  for  Joab,  his  privilege  as  a  blood-avenger 
must  to  a  great  extent  have  justified  his 
treacherous  act  in  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  and 
that,  together  with  his  influence  with  the  army, 
screened  Mm  from  punishment  (2  Sam.  ill  6-39). 

ABOMINATION.  This  word  describes  gene- 
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rally  any  object  of  detestation  or  disgust  ^Lev. 
xviii.  22 ;  Deat.  vii.  25) ;  and  is  applied  to  an 
impure  or  detestable  action  (Ezek.  xxii.  11 ; 
xxxiii.  26;  Mai.  it  11,  &c.);  to  any  thing 
causing  a  ceremonial  pollution  (Gen.  xliii.  32 ; 
xlvi.  34 ;  Deut  xiv.  3) ;  but  more  especially  to 
idols  (Ley.  xviii.  22 ;  xx.  13 ;  Deut  vii.  26 ; 
1  Kings  xi.  5,  7  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13) ;  and  also 
to  food  offered  to  idols  (Zech.  ix.  7);  and  to 
filth  of  every  kind  (Nahum  iii.  6).  Especial 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  two  or  three  of  the 
texts  in  which  the  word  occurs,  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  interest  or  difficulty.  The  Jirtt  is 
Gen.  xliiL  32 :  '  The  Egyptians  might  not  eat 
bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Egyptians.'  The  primary  reason 
of  this  seems  to  l^ve  been  that  the  cow,  which 
was  a  sacred  animal  in  E^pt,  was  eaten  by  the 
Jews  and  most  other  nations,  and  therefore  the 
E^ptians  considered  themselves  ceremonially 
denied  if  they  ate  with  any  strangers. 

The  second  passage  is  Gen.  xlvi  34.  Joseph 
is  telling  his  brethren  how  to  conduct  themselves 
when  introduced  to  the  king  of  Egypt ;  and  he 
instructs  them  that  when  asked  concerning  their 
occupation  they  should  answer :  '  Thy  servants' 
trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  even 
until  now,  both  we  and  also  our  fathers*  And 
the  reason  is  added :  '  That  ye  may  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Goshen, —/'or  every  Aepherd  is  an  abomi- 
nation  unto  the  Egyptians.'  In  the  former  in- 
stance they  were  *  an  abomination '  as  strangers, 
with  whom  the  Egyptians  could  not  eat;  here 
they  are  a  further  abomination  as  nomade  shep- 
herds,  whom  the  Egyptians  held  in  peculiar 
abhorrence.  For  this  aversion  two  reasons  are 
^ven :  one  is  the  grievous  oppression  which  the 
mhabitants  of  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt  had  suf* 
fered  from  a  tribe  of  uomade  shepherds,  to  whom 
they  had  for  many  years  been  subject,  who  had 
only  of  late  been  expelled.  The  other  reason, 
not  necessarily  superseding  the  former,  but  ra- 
ther strengthening  it,  is,  that  the  Egyptians,  as 
a  settled  and  civilized  people,  detested  the  law- 
less and  predatory  habits  of  the  wandering  shep- 
herd tribes,  which  then,  as  now,  bounded  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  occupied  the  Arabias. 

The  third  marked  use  of  this  word  again  oc- 
curs in  Egypt  The  king  tells  the  Israelites  to 
offer  to  their  god- the  sacrifices  which  they  de- 
sired, without  going  to  the  desert  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  which  Moses  objects,  that  they  should 
nave  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  '  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians^  who  would  thereby  be  highly 
exasperated  against  them  (Exod.  viu.  25,  26).  A 
reference  back  to  the  first  explanation  shows  that 
this  '  abomination '  was  the  cow,  the  only  animal 
which  dU  the  Egyptians  agreed  in  holding  sa- 
cred ;  whereas,  in  the  great  sacrifice  which  the 
Hebrews  proposed  to  hold,  not  only  would  hei- 
fers be  offered,  but  the  people  would  feast  upon 
their  flesh. 

The  Abomination  of  Desolation.  In  Dan. 
ix.  27,  literally, '  the  abomination  of  the  desolater,* 
which,  without  doubt,  means  the  idol  or  idola- 
trous apparatus  which  the  desolater  of  Jerusalem 
should  establish  in  the  holy  place.  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  prediction  of  the  pollution  of  the 
temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  caused  an 
idolatrous  altar  to  be  built  on  the  altar  of  bumt'- 
offerings,  whereon  unclean  things  were  offered 


to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whom  the  temple  itself 
was  dedicated.  The  phrase  is  quoted  by  Jesus 
(Matt  xxiv.  15),  and  is  applied  by  him  to  what 
was  to  take  place  at  the  advance  of  the  Romans 
against  Jerusalem.  Thev  who  saw  *  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place' 
were  enjoined  to  '  flee  to  the  mountains.'  And 
this  may  with  probability  be  referred  to  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  army  against  the  city  i^ith 
their  image-crowned  standard,  to  which  idola- 
trous honours  were  paid,  and  which  the  Jews 
regarded  as  idols.  The  unexpected  retreat  and 
discomfiture  of  the  Roman  forces  afforded  such 
as  were  mindful  of  our  Saviour's  prophecy  an 
opportunity  of  obeying  the  injunction  which  it 
contained.  Those  however  who  suppose  that 
*  the  holy  place '  of  the  text  must  be  the  temple 
itself  may  find  the  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction in  the  fact  that,  when  the  city  had  been 
taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  holy  hoose  de- 
stroyed, the  soldiers  brought  their  standards  in 
due  form  to  the  temple,  set  them  up  over  the 
eastern  gate,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  them,  for 
almost  the  entire  religion  of  tiie  Roman  camp 
consisted  in  worshipping  the  ensigns,  swearing 
by  the  ensigns,  and  in  preferring  iiie  ensigns 
before  all  the  other  gods. 


1.    Roman  Sumdarcb. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  appearance  of '  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation,  in  the  holv  place : '  for, 
not  only  did  Hadrian,  with  studied  insult  to  the 
Jews,  set  up  the  figure  of  a  boar  over  the  Beth- 
lehem gate  of  the  city  which  rose  upon  the  site 
and  ruins  of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  erected  a  temple 
to  Jupiter  upon  tiie  very  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  caused  an  image  of  himself  to  be  set 
up  in  the  part  which  answered  to  the  sanctuary. 
This  was  a  consummation  of  all  the  abomina- 
tions which  the  iniquities  of  the  Jews  brought 
upon  their  holy  place. 

AB'RAHAM  (father    rf  a    multitude),    the 
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^Qder  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Up  to  Gen.  xvii. 
4. 5.  be  is  ttniformly  called  Abram  (Jather  oj 
f,V.^;fii*,  or  hiph/ather) :  and  this  was  his  ori- 
^'iii^i  name;  bat  th^  extended  form,  which  it 
ai«3}s  tAenrards  bear»,  was  given  to  make  it 
«:rT:hcact  of  the  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity 
siicti  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  him. 

Abnbm  was  a  native  of  Chaldea,  and  de- 
<vndrti,  throagh  Heber,  in  the  ninth  genera- 
ixm.  from  Shem  the  son  of  Noah.  His  father 
viL<^  Tenh.  who  bad  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Hinn.  Ilaran  died  prematurely  '  before  his 
Ltht-r,'  leaving  a  sou  Lot,  and  two  daughters, 
Miicabaad  Lfi^di.  Lot  attached  himself  to  his 
uLclt  Abraham ;  Milcah  became  the  wife  of  her 
u:vli>  Nahor ;  and  Iscah,  who  was  also  called 
^oni,  became  the  wife  of  Abraham  (Gen.  ix. 
'ih'i.'i  I  [SiaiH]. 

AHnfaaa  was  bom  a.m .  2008,  b.c.  1996  (Hales, 
AS  ■J25.SB.C.  2153),  in  *  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ' 
iGrn.  a  28". 

Altlxngh  he  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  named 

<int  it  tppears  probable  that  he  was  the  young- 

*^J'jfTtTah*8  sons,  and  bom  by  a  second  wife, 

it.i-c  hk  fiither  was  130  years  old.    Terah  was 

M\rLty  Tears  old  when  the  eldest  son  was  born 

<'•:.  xl  3i;  xii.  4;  xx.  12);  and  that  eldest 

vj.:  appears  to  have  been  Haran,  from  the  fact 

th:it  hff  brothers  married  his  daughters,  and  that 

l>  daaghter  Sarai  was  only  ten  years  younger 

tbn  hn   brother  Abraham   (Gen.    xvii.    17). 

Ar-raham  was  GO  years  old   when  the  family 

M'l  Wed  their  native  city  of  Ur,  and  went  and 

i'*lv  in  Charrau.     The  reason  for  this  move- 

Ctt^^t  does  not  appear  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but 

5  >  mectioned  in  Acts  vii.  2-4 :  *  The  God  of 

::  <^  appeared  to  our  father  Abraham  while  he 

^v^  tx  Ur  of  the  Chaldees)  in  Mesopotamia, 

(•jrrke  dwelt  in  Charran,  and  said  unto  him, 

Upon  from  thy  lattd,  and  from  thy  kindred, 

'-^4  wot  hither  to  a  land  which  /  tcill  shew 

^^«*-    Then  departing  from  the  land  of  the 

d*;dt«s,  he  dwelt  in  Charran.*    This^r»i  call 

j>  L.<  i«eorded,  but  only  implied  in  Gen.  xii. : 

>-o  it  is  distinguished  by  several  pointed  cir- 

fiji^taaoes  from  the  tseamd,  which  alone  is  there 

m^tianed.     Accordingly    Abraham    departed, 

•trd  his  fiimily,  including  his  aged  &ther,  re- 

■•'Ted  with  him.    They  proceeded  not  at  once 

'•  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  they  came  to  Charran, 

1  id  tanied  at  that  convenient  station  for  fifteen 

^r*,  ontil  Terah  died,  at  the  age  of  205  years. 

neing  free  from  his  filial  duties,  Abraham,  now 

'•">  jtars  of  age,  received  a  second  and  more 

P'^ii^  call  to  pursue  his  destination :  *  Depart 

fr^m  thy  bnd,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 

'^l  jathv^i  haute,  unto  the  land  which   I  will 

-W  thee*  (Gen.  xii.  I).     This  second  caU  re- 

'{airvd  the  patriarch  to  isolate  himself,  not  only 

^  his  coon^,  but  from  his   family.     He 

"Owerer  look  wili  him  his  nephew  Lot,  whom, 

^▼iag  no  children  of  his  own,  he  appears  to 

B*»«  refarded  as  his  heir,  and  Uien  went  forth 

'  M* knowing  whither  he  went*  (Heb.  xi.  8),  but 

inwiBp  implicitly  to  the  Divine  guidance. 

^^^  Abraham  arrived  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
^^  i»  fcond  it  occupied  by  the  Canaanites  in 
■  large  munber  of  sinall  independent  oommu- 
-lUes,  which  cultivated  the  districts  around  their 
^^^!T^\  towns.  The  country  was  however  but 
'^''•Ij  peopled;  and, as  in  the  more  recent  times 


of  its  depopulation,  it  afibrded  ample  pasture- 
ground  for  the  wandering  pastors.  In  their  eyes 
Abraham  must  have  appeared  one  of  that  clara. 
In  Mesopotamia,  though  the  family  had  been 
pastoral,  they  liad  dwelt  in  towns  and  houses, 
and  had  sent  out  their  fiocks  and  herds  under 
the  care  of  shepherds.  But  the  migratory  life 
to  which  Abraham  had  now  been  called,  com- 
pelled him  to  take  to  the  tent-dwelling  form  of 
pastoral  life.  The  rich  pastures  in  that  part  of 
the  country  tempted  Abraham  to  form  his  first 
encampment  in  the  vale  of  Moreh,  which  lies 
l)etween  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim. 
Here  the  strong  faith  which  had  brought  the 
childless  man  thus  far  from  his  home  was  re- 
warded by  the  grand  promise  from  God : — *  I 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless 
thee  and  make  thy  name  great,  and  thou  shalt 
be  a  blessing ;  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  curse  them  that  curse  thee:  and  in 
thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed ' 
(Gen.  xit  2,  3).  It  was  further  promised  that 
to  his  posterity  should  be  given  the  rich  heritage 
of  that  beautiful  country  into  which  he  had 
come  (v.  7).  The  implied  condition  on  his  part 
was,  that  he  should  publicly  profess  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  and  accordingly  '  he  built  there 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him.* 
He  soon  after  removed  to  the  district  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  where  he  also  built  an  altar  to 
that  *  Jehovah  *  whom  the  world  was  then 
hastening  to  forget  His  farther  removals  tended 
southward,  until  at  length  a  famine  in  Palestine 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  into  E^pt,  where 
com  abounded.  Here  his  apprehension  that  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  Sarai  might  bring  him  into 
danger  with  the  dusky  Egyptians,  overcame  his 
faith  and  rectitude,  and  he  gave  out  that  she  was 
his  sister.  As  he  had  feared,  the  beauty  of  the 
fair  stranger  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  king, 
who  forthwith  exercised  his  regal  right  of  call- 
ing her  to  his  harem,  and  to  this  Abraham,  ap- 
pearing as  only  her  brother,  could  offer  no 
resistance.  As,  however,  the  king  had  no  in- 
tention to  act  harshly  in  the  exercise  of  his  pri- 
vilege, he  loaded  Abraham  with  valuable  g^, 
suited  to  his  condition,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves 
and  cattle.  These  presents  could  not  have  been 
refused  by  him  without  an  insult  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  king  did  not  deserve. 
A  grievous  disease  inflicted  on  Pharaoh  and  his 
household  relieved  Sarai  from  her  danger,  by 
revealing  to  the  king  that  she  was  a  married 
woman ;  on  which  he  sent  for  Abraham,  and, 
after  rebuking  him  for  his  conduct,  restored  his 
wife  to  him,  and  recommended  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  country.  He  accordingly  returned  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  much  richer  than  when  he 
left  it  *  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold  *  (Gen. 
xii.  8 ;  xiii.  2). 

Lot  also  had  much  increased  his  possessions : 
and  soon  after  their  return  to  their  previous  sta- 
tion near  Bethel,  the  disputes  between  their  re- 
spective shepherds  about  water  and  pasturage 
soon  taught  them  that  they  had  better  separate. 
The  recent  promise  of  posterity  to  Abraham 
himself,  although  his  wife  had  been  accounted 
barren,  probably  tended  also  in  some  degree  to 
weaken  the  tie  by  which  tlie  uncle  and  nephew 
had   hitherto  been   united.      The  subject   was 
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broached  by  Abraham,  who  generously  conceded 
to  Lot  the  choice  of  pasture-^onds.  Lot  chose 
the  well-watered  plain  in  which  Sodom  and  other 
towns  were  situated,  and  removed  thither  [Lor]. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  patriarch  was 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  a  more  distinct  and 
formal  reiteration  of  the  promises  which  had  been 
previously  made  to  him,  of  the  occupation  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lived  by  a  posterity  numerous 
as  the  dust  Not  long  after,  he  removed  to  the 
pleasant  valley  of  Mamre,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hebron  (then  called  Arba),  and  pitched  his 
tent  under  a  terebinth  tree  (Gen.  xiii.). 

It  appears  that  fourteen  years  before  this  time 
the  south  and  east  of  Palestine  had  been  invaded 
by  a  king  called  Chedorlaomer,  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  who  brought  several  of  the  small 
disunited  states  of  those  quarters  under  tribute. 
Among  them  were  the  five  cities  of  the  Plain  of 
Sodom,  to  which  Lot  had  withdrawn.     This 
burden  was  borne  impatiently  by  these  states, 
and  they  at  length  withheld  their  tribute.    This 
brought  upon  them  a  ravaging  visitation  from 
Chedorlaomer  and  four  other  (perhaps  tributary) 
kings,  who  scoured  the  whole  countrv  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  ended  by  defeating  the  kings  of  the 
plain,  plundering  their  towns,  and  carrying  the 
people  away  as  slaves.    Lot  was  among  the  suf- 
ferers. When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  Abraham, 
he  immediately  armed  such  of  his  slaves  as  were 
fit  for  war,  'ih  number  318,  and  being  joined  by 
the  friendly  Amoritish  chiefis,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and 
Mamre,  pursued  the  retiring  invaders.     They 
were  overtaken  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  ; 
and  their  camp  being  attacked  on  opposite  sides 
by  niffht,  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
fled.   Abraham  and  his  men  pursued  them  as  &r 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  and  then 
returned  with  all  the  men  and  goods  which  had 
been  taken  away.   When  the  victors  had  reached 
'  the  king's  dale '  on  their  return,  they  were  met 
by  several  of  the  native  princes,  among  whom 
was  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  Jerusalem.    He  was 
one  of  the  few  native  princes,  if  not  the  only 
one,  who  retained  the  kiiowledge  and  worship  of 
'  the  Most  High  God,'  whom  Abraham  served. 
This  circumstance  created  a  peculiar  relation 
between  the  king  and  the  patriarch,  which  the 
former  recognised  by  bringing  forth  '  bread  and 
wine,'  and  probably  other  refreshments  to  Abra- 
ham, and   which  the  latter  acknowledged  by 
presenting  to  Melchizedek  a  tenth  of  the  spoils. 
By  strict  right,  founded  on  the  war  usages  which 
still  subsist  in  Arabia,  the  recovered  goods  be- 
came the  property  of  Abraham,  and  not  of  those 
to  whom  they  originally  belonged.    This  'was 
acknowledged  by  the  king  of  Sodom,  who  met 
the  victors  in  the  valley  near  Salem.    He  said, 
*  Give  me  the  persons,  and  keep  the  goods  to 
thyself.'    But  with  becoming  pride  and  disinter- 
estedness Abraham  answered, '  I  have  lif)^  up 
mine  hand  [t.  e.  I  have  sworn]  unto  Jehovah, 
the  most  high  God,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a 
thread  even  to  a  sandal-thong,  and  that  I  will 
not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shcMest 
say.  /  have  made  Abram  rich  *  (Gen.  xiv.). 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mamre  the  faith  of 
Abraham  was  rewarded  and  encouraged,  not 
only  by  a  more  distinct  and  detailed  repetition 
of  the  promises  formerly  made  to  him,  but  by 


the  confirmation  of  a  solemn  covenant  coo- 
tracted,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  *  after  the  man- 
ner of  men  *  [Covenant]  between  him  and  God. 
It  was  now  that  he  first  understood  that  his  pro- 
mised posterity  were  to  grow  up  into  a  nation 
under  foreign  bondage ;  and  that,  in  400  years 
after  (or,  stricUy,  405  years,  counting  from  the 
birth  of  Isaac  to  the  Exode),  they  should  come 
forth  fi^m  that  bondage  as  a  nation,  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  in  which  he  sojourned 
(Gen.  XV.). 

After  ten  years'  residence  in  Canaan  (b.c. 
1913),  Sarai,  being  then  75  years  old,  and  having 
long  been  accounted  barren,  chose  to  put  her 
own  interpretation  upon  the  promised  blessing 
of  a  progeny  to  Abraham,  and  persuaded  him  to 
take  her  woman  slave  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  a 
secondary  or  concubine  wife,  with  tiie  view  that 
whatever  child  might  proceed  frt>m  this  nnion 
should  be  accounted  her  own  [Haoar].  The  son 
who  was  bom  to  Abraham  by  Hagar,  and  who 
received  the  name  of  Ishmael  PiSbmael],  was 
accordingly  brought  up  as  the  heir  of  his  &ther 
and  of  the  promises  (Gen.  xvi.).  Thirteen  years 
after  (b.c.  1900),  when  Abraham  was  99  years 
old,  he  was  fiivoured  with  still  more  explicit 
declarations  of  the  Divine  purposes.  He  was 
reminded  that  the  promise  to  him  was  that  he 
should  be  the  fisither  of  many  nations ;  and  to 
indicate  this  intention  his  name  was  now 
changed  (as  before  described)  from  Abram  to 
Abraham,  The  Divine  Being  then  solemnly 
renewed  the  covenant  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  to 
the  race  that  should  spring  from  him ;  and  in 
token  of  that  covenant  directed  that  he  and  his 
should  receive  in  their  flesh  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision [Circumcision].  Abundant  blessings 
were  promised  to  Ishmael ;  but  it  was  then  first 
announced,  in  distinct  terms,  that  the  heir  of  the 
special  promises  was  not  yet  bom,  and  that  the 
barren  Sarai,  then  90  years  old,  should  twelve 
months  thence  be  his  mother.  Then  also  her 
name  was  changed  fi^m  Sarai  to  Sarah  {the 
princess) ;  and  to  commemorate  the  laughter  with 
which  the  prostrate  patriarch  received  such 
strange  tidings,  it  was  directed  that  the  name  of 
Isaac  {laughing)  should  be  given  to  the  ftiture 
child.  The  very  same  day,  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  ordinance,  Abraham  himself^  his  son 
Ishmael,  and  his  house-bom  and  purchased 
slaves  were  all  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii.). 

Three  months  after  this,  as  Abraham  sat  in 
his  tent  door  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  saw 
three  travellers  approaching,  and  hastened  to 
meet  them,  and  hospitably  pressed  upon  them 
refreshment  and  rest  They  assented,  and  under 
the  shade  of  a  terebinth  tree  partook  of  the 
abundant  fiire  which  the  patriarch  and  his  wife 
provided.  From  the  manner  in  which  one  of 
the  strangers  spoke,  Abraham  soon  gathered 
that  his  visitants  were  no  other  than  tne  Lord 
himself  and  two  attendant  angels  in  human  form. 
The  promise  of  a  son  by  Sarah  was  renewed ; 
and  when  Sarah  herself,  who  overheard  this 
within  the  tent,  laughed  inwardly  at  the  tidings, 
which,  on  account  of  her  great  a^,  she  at  first 
disbelieved,  she  incurred  the  striking  rebuke, 
'  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?  *  The 
strangers  then  addressed  themselves  to  their 
journey,  and  Abraham  walked  some  way  with 
them.    The  two  angels  went  forward  in  the  di- 
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rKtioa  of  Sodom,  while  the  Lord  made  known 
to  him  tbat,  for  their  enormous  iniquities,  Sodom 
and  the  other  *  cities  of  the  plain '  were  about  to 
W  made  sigoal  monuments  of  his  wrath  and  of 
Li^  moral  garemment  Moved  by  compassion 
lod  by  remembrance  of  Lot,  the  patriarch  ven- 
tured, rererentlT  but  persevenngly,  to  intercede 
fi<  the  doomed  Sodom ;  and  at  length  obtained 
t  prooise  tlttt,  if  but  ten  righteous  men  were 
fvoad  therein,  the  whole  city  should  be  saved 
for  their  sake.  Early  the  next  morning  Abra- 
ham anxe  to  ascertain  the  result  of  this  conces- 
sit s:  aiui  when  he  looked  towards  Sodom,  the 
smoke  of  its  destruction,  rising  '  like  the  smoke 
of  a  fiimace,"  made  known  to  him  its  terrible 
tiv«nh;ov  j^DOMl.  Almost  immediately  after, 
Abraham  remoivea  into  the  territories  of  Abi- 
m«lech,lui^of  Gerar,  where,  by  a  most  eztra- 
ordiaarj  ioBtuation  and  lapse  of  faith,  he  al- 
Wved  biBKelf  to  stoop  to  the  same  prevarication 
io  denriBf  his  wife,  which,  twenty-three  years 
hfkn,  hid  oecasioned  him  so  much  trouble  in 

ECTtLAWMELBCHl 

The  same  year  Sarah  gave  birth  to  the  long- 

pramised  son ;  and,  aooonun^  to  previous  direo- 

tioiu  the  muse  of  Isaac  was  ^ven  to  him  [Isaac]. 

Hiis  greatlj  altered  the  position  of  Ishmael,  and 

appears  to  have  created  much  ill-feeling  both  on 

hi>  part  and  that  of  his  mother  towards  the  child ; 

vhich  was  m  some  way  manifested  so  pointedly, 

OD  ooeasiaa  of  the  festivities  which  attended  the 

weaning,  that  the  wrath  of  Sarah  was  awakened, 

ud  she  insisted  that  both  Hagar  and  her  son 

>hoQld  be  sent  away.    This  was  a  very  hard 

Batter  to  a  lovinz  father ;  and  Abraham  was 

gT«at]T  distressed ;  t»ut  being  apprised  in  a  dream 

that  this  demand  was  in  accordance  with  the 

lionise  intentions  respecting  both  Ishmael  and 

1>>^  he,  with  his    habitual  uncompromising 

<>^'«diecce,  hastened  them  away  early  in  the 

■WKBg,  with  provision  for  the  journey.     Their 

idreaiBres  belong  to  the  article  Hagar. 

^Hko  Isaac  was  about  25  years  old  (b.c. 

1^*2;  h  pleased  God  to  subject  the  &ith  of  Abrar 

'iin  10  a  sererer  trial  than  it  had  yet  sustained, 

» tbaa  has  ever  fiiUen  to  the  lot  of  an^  other 

otxtaH  man.    He  was  commanded  to  go  into  the 

Bonntaiooiis  country  of  Moriah  (probably  where 

the  temple  afterwards  stood),  and  there  offer  up 

is  serifiee  the  son  of  his  affection,  and  the  heir 

of  H)  nuDT  hopes  and  promises,  which  his  death 

BOit  D&llifT.     But  Abraham's  *&ith  shrunk 

Mt,  asored  that  what  God  had  promised  he 

vfloM  certainly  perform^  and  that  he  was  able  to 

restore  Isaac  to  him  even  from  the  dead '  (Heb. 

xj-  IM9),  and  he  rendered  a  ready,  however 

I*iafb],  obedience.    Assisted  by  two  of  his  ser- 

^*^  be  prepared  wood  suitable  for  the  purpose, 

^  lithoot  delay  set  out  upon  his  melancholy 

y^^^.   On  the  third  day  he  descried  the  ap- 

P^ted  place ;  and  informing  his  attendants  that 

be  and  his  son  would  go  some  distance  farther 

to  worahipy  and  then  retnm,  he  proceeded  to  the 

■pot.  To  the  touching  question  of  his  son  re- 

^P^^iog  the  victim  to  be  offered,  the  patriarch 

railed  hf  emeving  his  fiiith  that  God  himself 

^^  proride  the  sacrifice ;   and  probably  he 

P'niled  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  acquaint- 

tB^him  with  the  Divine  command.    Isaac  sub- 

^^  patiently  to  be  bound  and  hud  out  as  a 

▼ictim  on  the  wood  of  the  altar,  and  would  most 


certainly  have  been  slain  by  his  father's  up- 
lifted hand,  had  not  the  angel  of  Jehovah  inter- 
posed at  the  critical  moment  to  arrest  the  fatal 
stroke.  A  ram  which  had  become  entangled  in 
a  thicket  was  seized  and  offered ;  and  a  name 
was  given  to  the  place  {Jehovah-Jireh  —  *  the 
Lord  will  provide')  alluding  to  the  believing 
answer  which  Abraham  had  given  to  his  son's 
inquiry  respecting  the  victim.  The  promises 
before  made  to  Abraham  were  again  confirmed 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  (comp.  Heb.  vi.  13, 
17).  The  father  and  son  then  rejoined  their 
servants,  and  returned  rejoicing  to  Beersheba 
(Gen.  xxiii.  19). 

Eight  years  after  (b.c.  1860)  Sarah  died  at  the 
affe  of  120  years,  being  then  at  or  near  Hebron. 
This  loss  first  taught  Abraham  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  possession  of  a  family  sepulchre  in  the 
land  of  his  sojourning.  His  choice  fell  on  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  [Machpelah],  and  after  a 
striking  negotiation  with  the  owner  in  the  gate 
of  Hebron,  he  purchased  it,  and  had  it  legally 
secured  to  him.  This  was  the  only  possession 
he  ever  had  in  the  Land  of  Promise  (Gen.  xxiiL). 
The  next  care  of  Abraham  was  to  provide  a 
suitable  wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  It  has  always 
been  the  practice  among  pastoral  tribes  to  keep 
up  the  family  ties  by  intermarriages  of  blood- 
relations  :  and  now  Abraham  had  a  f\irther  in- 
ducement in  the  desire  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  separated  race  from  foreign  and  idolatrous 
connections.  He  therefore  sent  his  aged  and 
confidential  steward  Eliezer,  under  the  bond  of 
a  solemn  oath  to  discharge  his  mission  faithfully, 
to'  renew  the  intercourse  between  his  &mily  and 
that  of  his  brother  Nahor,  whom  he  had  left 
behind  in  Charran.  He  prospered  in  his  im- 
portant mission  [Isaac],  and  in  due  time  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  Rebekah,  the  daughter 
of  Nahor's  son  Bethuel,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Isaac,  and  was  installed  as  chief  lady  of  the 
camp,  in  the  separate  tent  which  Sarah  had  oc- 
cupied (Gen.  xxiv.).  Some  time  after  Abraham 
himself  took  a  wife  named  Keturah,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  These,  together  with 
Ishmael,  seem  to  have  been  portioned  off  by  their 
father  in  his  lifetime,  and  sent  into  the  east  and 
south-east,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  their 
interference  with  Isaac,  the  divinely  appointed 
heir.  There  was  time  for  tins:  for  Abraham 
lived  to  the  age  of  175  years,  100  of  which  he 
had  spent  in  uie  land  oi  Canaan.  He  died  in 
B.C.  1822  (Hales,  1978),  and  was  buried  by  his 
two  eldest  sons  in  the  family  sepulchre  which  he 
had  purchased  of  the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxv.  1-10). 

ABRAHAMS  BOSOM.  There  was  no  name 
which  conveyed  to  the  Jews  the  same  asso- 
ciations as  that  of  Abraham.  As  undoubtedlv 
he  was  in  the  highest  state  of  felicity  of  which 
departed  spirits  are  capable, '  to  be  with  Abra- 
ham '  implied  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  felici^ ; 
and  '  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom '  meant  to  be  in 
repose  and  happiness  with  him.  The  latter 
phrase  is  obviously  derived  from  the  custom  of 
sitting  or  reclining  at  table  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ 
[Accubation].  It  was  quite  usual  to  describe  a 
just  person  as  being  with  Abraham,  or  as  lying 
on  Abraham's  bosom ;  and  as  such  images  were 
imobjectionable,  Jesus  accommodated  his  speech 
to  them,  to  render  himself  the  more  intelligible 
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by  &miliar  notions,  when,  in  the  beautiful  pa- 
rable of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  he  (lescril)es 
the  state  of  the  latter  after  death  under  these 
conditions  (Luke  xvi.  22,  23). 

AB'SALOM  (father  of  peace),  tlie  third  son 
of  David,  and  his  only  son  by  Ma;iciiah,  daugh- 
ter of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 
He  was  deemed  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
kingdom;    and  was  particularly  noted  for  the 

Eromsion  of  his  beautiful  hair,  which  appears  to 
ave    been    regarded    with   great    admiration. 
David's  other  child  by  Maachah  was  a  daughter 
named  Tamar,  who  was  also  very  beautiful.  She 
became  the  object  of  lustful  regard  to  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David's  eldest  sou ;   and  was 
violated  by  him.     In  all  cases  where  polygamy 
is  allowed,  we  find  that  the  honour  of  a  sister  is 
in  the  guardianship  of  her  full  brother,  more 
even  than  in  that  of  her  father,  whose  interest 
in  her  ia  considered  less  peculiar  and  intimate. 
We  trace  this  notion  even  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  6,  13,  25,  sqq.).     So  in  this  case 
the  wrong  of  Tamar  was  taken  up  by  Absalom, 
who  kept  her  secluded  in  his  own  house,  and 
said  nothing  for  the  present,  but  brooded  silently 
over  the  wrong  he  had  sustained  and  the  ven- 
geance which  devolved  upon  him.     It  was  not 
until  two  years  had  passed  that  Absalom  found 
opportunity  for  the  bloody  revenge  he  had  me- 
ditated.    He  then  held  a  great  sheep-shearing 
feast  at  Baal-hazor  near  Ephraim,  to  which  he 
invited  all  the  king's  sons.     Amnon  attended 
among  the  other  princes ;  and,  when  they  were 
warm  with  wine,  he  was  slain  by  the  servants 
of  Absalom,  according  to  the  previous  directions 
of  their   master.      Absalom   then    hastened   to 
Geshur,  and  remained  there  three  years  with  his 
father-in-law,  king  Talmai. 

Now  Absalom,  with  all  his  faults,  was  emi- 
nently dear  to  the  heart  of  his  father,  who 
mourned  every  day  after  the  banished  fratricide. 
His  secret  wishes  to  have  home  his  beloved 
though  guilty  son  were  however  discerned  bv 
Joab,  who  employed  a  clever  woman  of  Tekoah 
to  lay  a  supposed  case  before  him  for  judg- 
ment ;  and  she  applied  the  anticipated  decision 
so  adroitly  to  the  case  of  Absalom,  that  the  king 
discovered  the  object,  and  detected  the  interpo- 
sition of  Joab.  Regarding  this  as  in  some  de- 
S'ce  expressing  the  sanction  of  public  opinion, 
avid  gladly  commissioned  Joab  to  *  call  home 
his  banished.'  Absalom  returned ;  but  David, 
still  mindful  of  his  daties  as  a  king  and  father, 
controlled  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  and  de- 
clined to  admit  him  to  his  presence.  After  two 
years,  however,  Absalom,  impatient  of  his  dis- 
grace, found  means  to  compel  the  attention  of 
Joab  to  his  case ;  and  through  his  means  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  with  the  king  was  effected 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.). 

Absalom  was  now,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brothers,  Amnon  and  Chileab,  become  the  eldest 
sarviving  son  of  David,  and  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  But  under  the  peculiar  theocratic  insti- 
tutions of  the  Hebrews,  the  Divine  king  reserved 
the  power  of  bestowing  the  crown  on  any  person 
whom  he  might  prefer.  The  house  of  David 
was  now  established  as  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  out  of  his  family  Solomon  had  been  selected 
by  God  as  the  successor  of  his  &ther.  In  this 
fact,  which  was  probably  well    known  to  the 


mass  of  the  nation,  we  have  a  dear  motive  for 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  who  wished  to  se<mre 
the  throne,  which  he  deemed  to  be  his  by  the 
laws  of  primogeniture,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  while  tlie  destined  successor  was  yet  a 
child. 

The  fine  person  of  Absalom,  his  superior  birth, 
and  his  natural  claim,  pre-disposed  the  people  to 
regard  his  pretensions  with  favour:  and  this 
pre-dispositiou  was  strengthened  by  the  conde- 
scending sympathy  with  which  he  accosted  the 
suitors  who  repaired  for  justice  or  favour  to  the 
royal  audience,  combined  with  the  state  and  at- 
tendance with  which,  as  the  heir  apparent,  he 
appeared  in  public  By  these  influences  *  he 
stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel ; '  and  when 
at  length,  four  years  after  his  return  from  Geshar, 
he  repaired  to  Hebron,  and  there  proclaimed 
himself  king,  the  great  body  of  the  people  de- 
clared for  him.  So  strong  ran  the  tide  of  opinion 
in  his  favour,  that  David  found  it  expedient  to 
quit  Jerusalem  and  retire  to  Mahanaim,  beyond 
the  Jordan. 

When  Absalom  heard  of  this,  he  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem  and  took    possession   ox  the   throne 
without   opposition.      Among  those    who    had 
jointHl  him  was  .\hithophel,  who  had  been  David's 
counsellor,  and  whose  profound  sagacity  caused 
his  counsels  to  l>e  regarded  like  oracles  in  Israel. 
This  defection  alarmed  David  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  and  he  persuaded  his  friend  Hushai 
to  go  and  join  Absalom,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  made  instrumental  in  turning  the  sagacious 
counsels  of  Ahithophel  to  fix>lishness.    The  first 
piece  of  ad\'ice  which  Ahithophel  gave  Absalom 
was,  that  he  should  publicly  take  possession  of 
that  portion  of  his  father's    harem  which  had 
been  loft  beliind  in  Jerusalem.    This  was  not 
only   a  mode  by  which  the  succession  of  the 
throne  might  be  confirmed  [AsisnAG],  bat   in 
the  present  case  this  villauous  measure  would 
dispose    the   people   to   throw    themselyes  the 
more  unreservedly  into  his  cause,  from  the  as- 
surance   that    no   possibility    of   reconciliation 
between  him  and  his  fkther  remained.    Hushai 
had   not  then  arrived.     Soon    after   he    came, 
when  a  council   of  war  was   held   to  consider 
the  course   of  operations   to  be   taken  against 
David.     Ahithophel   counselled   that  the    king 
should  be  pursued  that  very  night,  and  smitten, 
while  he  was   'weary  and  weak  handed,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  strength.'    Hushai, 
however,   whose  object  was  to  gain   time   for 
David,  speciously  urged,  from  the  known  yalcwr 
of  the   king,   the    possibility  and  fktal   conse- 
quences of  a  defeat,  and  advised  that  all  Israel 
should  be  assembled  against  him  in  such  force 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand. 
Fatally  for  Absalom,  the  cotmsel  of  Hushai  was 
preferred  to  that  of  Ahithophel ;  and  time  was 
thus  given  to  enable  the  king  to  collect  his  re- 
sources.   A  large  force  was  soon  raised,  which 
he  properly  organized  and  separated  into  three 
divisions,  commanded  severally  by  Joab,  Abi- 
shai,   and    Ittai   of  Gath.      The  king  himself 
intended  to  take  the  chief  comnuud;   bat  the 
people  refused  to  allow  him  to  risk  his  valued 
life,  and  the  command  then  devolved  upon  Joab. 
The  battle  took   place  in  the  borders  of  the 
forest  of  Ephraim ;  and  the  tactics  of  Joab,  in 
drawing  the  enemy  into  the  wood,  and  there 
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hmnninglbprn  in,  si  thai  they  wore  dr8lro)'t<l 
with  n»,  FTentuaUy,  aader  the  provide? net*  of 
I^A.  dn^ded  the  >ctioD  against  Absalom. 
T>cQiv  tbfxuuid  of  bis  troops  wore  dain,  and 
il»  wl  fltd  lo  their  homes.  Absalom  himself 
iei  on  I  iwltt  male ;  but  as  he  weut,  the  boughs 
of  1  irrrhiolh  tree  caaght  the  long  hair  in  which 
br  ;i(iri«l.  and  he  was  left  suspended  there. 
Tip  cbtrft  which  David  had  given  to  the 
ci'tKU  rfpect  the  life  of  Absalom  prerenled 
■El  act  {ram  slaying  him:  but  when  Joab 
trtrJ  nf  it,  he  hasleDed  to  the  spot,  and  pierced 
h.ni  ihroagb  with  three  darls.  His  body  was 
LbcQ  oktti  down  and  caM  into  a  pit  there  in 
:^i'  Cwtg,  and  a   heap  of  slones   was  raised 

DiTifi  bndneas  for  A  bsalom  wiu  uneitin- 
pii-bcdbjall  that  had  pasH.-d;  and  no  sooner 
M  be  bnir  that  his  con  wa.i  dead,  than  he  re- 
01*^  B  Idschunber  and  gave  vent  to  his  pa- 
iHulapush  in  the  most  hitter  wai lings— '  O 
nil  wn  .ttsalom !  my  son,  my  son  Atenlom! 
■iigJd  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my 
wo.  aj  loc!'  The  eonseqiiences  might  have 
him  most  dangerous,  had  not  Joab  gone  up  lo 
)<mi.  sad,  (ftCT  sharply  rebuking  him  for  thus 
Ji-fmnging  those  who  bad  risked  their  lives  iu 
b.  aait.  indaced  him  to  go  down  and  cheer  the 
rraniiif  nrriar«  by  his  presence  (2  Sum.  liii.- 

■IBSALOM'S  TOMR  A  remarkable  monu- 
n«i  beating  Ihia  name  makes  a  conspicuous 
izait  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  outside 
Jmalem ;  and  it  has  bevo  noticed  and  described 
be  iIdhki  all  travellers.  It  is  close  by  the 
^■«  bridge  orer  die  Kidron,  and  is  a  sqnnre 
wluai  block  hewn  out  from  the  rocky  ledge 
■  '  ■  '■     The 


W)  of  this  m 


4  feet  square. 


T^^Titiod  it  about  18  or  30  feel  to  the  top 
?|nf  irehitrave,  and  thus  far  it  is  wholly  cut 
™  Uk  rotk.  The  upper  part  of  the  tomb. 
•bid»  abDst  20  htt  bgh  <the  whole  haa 
"*™n  •"  tkerafion  of  about  40  feet),  has  been 
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carrieil  up  with  mason-work  o{  large  stones. 
There  is  a  stnall  excavated  chamber  in  the  body 
of  the  tomb,  into  which  a  hole  haJ  been  broken 
through  one  of  the  sides  several  centuries  ago. 

The  old  travellers  who  refer  to  this  tomb,  aa 
well  OS  Calmet  after  them,  are  satisfied  that  ther 
litid  the  history  of  it  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  is,  which 
slates  that  Absalom,  having  no  son,  built  a  mo- 
nument to  keep  bis  name  in  remembrance,  and 
that  this  monument  was  called  'Absalom's 
Hand  '—that  is,  isdtT,  mamirial,  or  moiimaenl. 
With  our  later  knowledge,  a  glance  at  this  and 
the  other  monolithic  tomb  bearing  the  name  of 
Zecharias,  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  they  bad 
no  connection  with  the  times  of  the  persona 
who^  names  have  been  given  to  them.  But 
tradition  seems  never  to  have  become  ftilly 
settled  as  to  the  individuals  whose  names  they 
should  bear,  and  to  the  present  day  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  hove  been  varying  and  in- 

ABSTINENCE  b  a  refr^ning  from  the  use 
of  certain  articles  of  food  osually  eaten ;  or 
from  all  food  during  a  certain  time  for  some 
particular  object  It  is  distinguished  from 
Tehpkhance,  which  is  moderation  in  ordinary 
food;  and  from  Fasting,  which  is  abstinence 
trom  a  religious  motive.  The  first  example  of 
abstinence  which  occurs  in  Scripture  is  that  in 
which  the  use  of  blood  is  forbidden  to-  Noah 
{Gen.  ii.  4)  [Blood],  The  next  is  thai  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  iixii.  32  :  'The  children  of  Is- 
rael eat  not  of  the  sinew  which  ehraub,  which 
is  npon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  tl-is  day, 
because  he  (the  angel)  touched  the  hollow  of 
Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew  that  shrank."  By  the 
law,  abstinence  fivjm  blood  was  confirmed,  and 
the  use  of  the  flesh  of  even  lanful  animal'  was 
forbidden,  if  the  manner  of  their  death  rendered 
it  impossible  that  they  should  be,  or  uncertain 
that  they  were,  duly  exsanguinated  (Exod.  iiii. 
31 ;  DeuL  xiv,  21).  A  broad  rule  was  also  hiid 
down  by  the  law,  defining  whole  cla^aes  of 
animals  that  might  not  be  eaten  (Lev.  xL) 
[Food].  Certain  parts  of  lawtiil  animals,  as 
being  sacred  to  the  altar,  were  also  interdicted. 
These  were  the  large  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  kid- 
neys and  the  till  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  tail 
of  the  '  fiit-lailed  ■  sheep  (Lev.  iii.  9-11).  Every- 
thing consecrated  to  idols  was  also  forbidden 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  15).  Instances  of  abstinence 
from  allowed  food  are  not  frequent,  except  in 
commemorative  or  afflictive  tk.ts.  The  tbrty 
days'  abstinence  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Jesus  are 
peculiar  cases  requirinp  lo  li*  separately  con- 
sidered [Fa.'tinoJ.  The  priests  were  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  wine  previous  to  their 


the  whole  periodof  their  separation  (Nnr 

A  coEstanl  abstinence  of  this  kind  was.  at  a 
later  period,  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the 
Rechabites(Jer.xiiv,  14-18).  Among  the  early 
Christian  converts  there  were  some  who  deemed 
themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaical  limi- 
tations retarding  (bod,  and  (hey  accordingly 
abstained  from  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols,  as  well 
as  from  animals  which  the  law  accounted  un- 
clean; while  othera  contemned  this  as  a  weak- 
ness, and  cxnited  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  had  made  his  followers  free  (Rom.  xiv. 
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1-3;  I  Cor.  viii.).  Mention  is  made  by  the 
apoetle  Paul  of  certain  sectaries  who  shonld 
arise,  forbidding  marriage  and  enjoining  absti- 
nence fix)m  meats  which  God  had  created  to  be 
received  with  thanksgiving  (1  Tim.  iv.  3,  4). 
The  council  of  tlie  aposties  at  Jerusalem  decided 
that  no  other  abstinence  regarding  food  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  converts  than  *  from  meats 
offered  to  iools,  from  blood,  and  from  things 
strangled'  (Acts  xv.  29). 

ABYSS.  The  Greek  word  means  literally 
without  bottom,  but  actually  deep,  prcfotind.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  used  as  a  noun  to 
describe  Hades,  or  the  place  of  the  dead  gene- 
rally (Rom.  X.  7 ) ;  but  more  esnecially  that  part 
of  Hades  in  which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were 
supposed  to  be  confined  (Luke  viii.  31 ;  Rev.  ix. 
1,  2,  11 ;  XX.  1,  3;  comp.  2  Pet  ii.  4).  In  the 
Revelation  the  authorized  version  invariably 
renders  it  *  bottomless  pit,*  elsewhere  *  deep.' 

Most  of  these  uses  of  the  word  are  explained 
by  reference  to  some  of  the  oosmological  notions 
which  the  Hebrews  entertained  in  common  with 
other  Eastern  nations.  It  was  believed  that  the 
abyss,  or  sea  of  fathomless  waters,  encompassed 
the  whole  earth.  The  earth  floated  on  the  abyss, 
of  which  it  covered  only  a  small  part.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  notion,  the  earth  was  founded 
upon  the  waters,  or,  at  least,  had  its  foundations 
in  the  abyss  beneath  (Ps.  xxiv.  2 ;  cxxxvi.  6). 
Under  these  waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  the  wicked  were  represented  as  groaning, 
and  undergoing  the  punishment  of  their  sins. 
There  were  confined  the  Rephaim— those  old 
giants  who,  while  living,  caused  surrounding 
nations  to  tremble  (Prov.  ix.  18;  xxx.  16).  In 
those  dark  regions  the  sovereigns  of  Tyre,  Baby- 
lon, and  Egypt  are  described  by  the  prophets  as 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  their  cruelty  and 
pride  (Jer.  xxv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  10,  &c.).  This 
was  '  the  deep  *  into  which  the  evil  spirits  in 
Luke,  viii.  31,  besought  that  they  miffht  not  be 
cast,  and  which  was  evidently  dineaded  by  them 
f Cosmogony;  Hadis]. 

ACCAD,  one  of  the  five  cities  in  *  the  land  of 
Shinar,'  or  BEtbylonia,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Nimrod,  or  rather,  to  have  been 
*  the  beginnmg  of  his  kingdom'  (Gen.  x.  10). 
It  seems  that  several  of  the  ancient  translators 
found  in  their  Hebrew  MSS.  Achar  instead  of 
Achad,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  really 
the  name  of  the  city.  Its  situation  has  been 
much  disputed,  but  in  all  probability  it  may  be 
identified  with  a  remarkable  pile  of  ancient 
buildings  called  Akker-kHf,  in  the  district  of 
Siticene,  where  there  was  a  river  named  Argtides. 
These  buildings  are  called  by  the  Turks  Akker- 
i'Nimrud  and  Akker-i-BabiL 

Akker-kiif  is  about  nine  miles  west  of  the 
Tigris,  at  the  spot  where  that  river  makes  its 
nearest  approacn  to  the  Euphrates.  The  heap 
of  ruins  to  which  the  name  of  Nimrod's  Hill  — 
Tel-i-NimiHd,  is  more  especially  appropriated, 
consists  of  a  mound  surmounted  by  a  mass  of 
brickwork,  which  looks  like  either  a  tower  or 
an  irregular  pyramid,  according  to  the  point 
firom  which  it  is  viewed.  It  is  about  400  feet  io 
circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  125  feet  above  the  sloping  elevation 
which  it  stands.    The  mound,  which  seems 
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rubbish  accumulated  by  the  decay  of  the  super- 
structure. In  the  ruin  itself,  the  layers  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  of  which  it  is  composed,  can  be 
traced  verj-  distinctly.  They  are  cemented  to- 
gether by  lime  or  bitumen,  and  are  divided  into 
courses  var>'ing  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height, 
and  are  separated  by  layers  of  reeds,  as  is  umiaI 
in  the  more  ancient  remains  of  this  primitive 


on 


to  form  the  foundation  of  the  pile,  is  a  mass  cf 


3.  Akker-kuf. 


region.  Travellers  have  been  perplexed  to 
make  out  the  use  of  this  remarkable  monument, 
and  various  strange  conjectures  have  been  ha- 
zarded. The  embankments  of  canals  and  reser- 
voirs, and  the  remnants  of  brickwork  and  pot- 
tery occupying  the  place  all  around,  evince  that 
the  Tel  stood  in  an  important  city ;  and,  as  its 
construction  announces  it  to  be  a  Babylonian 
relic,  the  greater  probability  is  that  it  was  one 
of  those  pyramidal  structures  erected  upon  high 
places,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  served  at  once  as  the  temples  and 
the  observatories  of  those  remote  times.  Such 
buildings  were  common  to  all  Babylonian  towns ; 
and  those  which  remain  appear  to  have  beon 
constructed  more  or  less  on  the  model  of  that  in 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Babylon. 

ACCHO,  a  town  and  haven  within  the  no- 
minal territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which 
however  never  acquired  possession  of  it  (Judg. 
i.  31}.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  it 
Ace,  but  it  was  eventually  better  known  as 
Ptolemais,  which  name  it  received  from  the 
first  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was 
much  improved.  By  this  name  it  is  mectiooed 
in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxi.  7).  It  was 
also  called  Colonia  Claudii  Ccstiris,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  receiving  the  privileges  of  a  Ro- 
man city  from  the  emperor  Claudius.  But  the 
names  thus  imposed  or  altered  by  foreigners 
never  took  with  the  natives,  and  the  place  is 
still  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Akka. 
During  the  Crusades  the  place  was  usually 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Acok: 
afterwards,  from  the  occupation  of  the  Knights 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  St  Jean  d'Acre, 
or  simply  Acre. 

This  fiimous  city  and  haven  is  situated  in  N. 
lat  32°  55',  and  E.  long.  35°  5',  and  occupies 
the  north-western  point  of  a  commodious  bay, 
called  the  Bay  of  Acre,  the  opposite  or  south- 
western point  of  which  is  formed  b^  the  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Carmel.    The  city  lies  on 
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tbr  plain  to  which  it  gives  its  name.    Its  western 

^.tir  K  vtshed  by  £e  waves  of  the  Mediter- 

raiifiQ«  and  OQ  the  soath  lies  the  bay,  beyond 

« \  ch  maj  be  seen  the  town  of  Caipba,  on  the 

^te  of  the  ucient  Calamos,  and,  rising  high 

3^«)Vf  l«di,  the  shrubby    heights  of  Carmel. 

Ttir  aiHintaios  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Anti- 

L'tALOi  are  seen  at  Uie  distance  of  about  four 

k:i:r:esu>the  north,  while  to  the  east  the  view 

i>  !-  u:.dvd  by  the  fruitful  hills  of  the  Lower 

<.a'ut?.   The'  bay,  from  the  town  of  Acre  to 

tb«  proniOQtoTy  of   Mount  Carmel,  is    three 

ItiTitii  vide  and  two  in  depth.    The  port,  on 

u^-  a:.t  of  its  shallowness,  can  only  be  entered 

M  vtvelsof  small  burden;  but  there  is  excel- 

I'Tt  ucbonge  on   the  other  side  of  the  bay, 

Wf  ire  C^pfaa,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  roadstead 

"t*  Av.T«.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Accho  was  a 

ZT^\  city,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  a  place  of 

\\  iporULce  down  to  the  present  time.     But  after 

lit-  Tarb  gained  possession  of  it.  Acre  so  ra- 

p:<'j.v  (kclxKd,  that  the  travellers  of  the  six- 

ux'ih  aad  seventeenth  centuries  concur  in  de- 

X  '  liT  it  as  mnch  fallen  from  its  former  glory. 

Tr.t<5  of  its  ancient   magnificence,   however, 

'*il  rvmained   in    the   fragments   of  spacious 

^x:  lirjg^,  sacred  and  secular,  and  in  portions  of 

•-i'i  vaU«  of  extraordinary  height  and  thickness. 

An  impalse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

]'M.f  by  the  measures  of  Sheikh  Daher,  and 

•i'Vrvards  of  Djezzar   Pasha,  and    the  town 

^<ii\y  increased  in  actual  importance.    The 

I  Miction  in  1819  was  computed  at  10,000,  of 

»h>m  aioo  were  Turks,  the  rest  Christians  of 

nr/a.«  denominations.     Approached  from  Tyre 

t>  citT  presented  a  beaudfol  appearance,  from 

^  trva  in  the  inside,  which  rise  above  the  wall, 

iV.  {rem  the  ground  immediately  around  it  on 

^<vt»ide  being  planted  with  orange,  lemon, 

'-  palm  trees.    Inside,  the  streets  had  the 

'^^iii  narrowness  and  filth  of  Turkish  towns ; 

^^  ixnes  solidly  built  with  stone,  with  fiat 

r«&;  the  bazaars  mean,   but  tolerably   well 

^'FP'iei  The  principal  objects  were  the  mosque 

tnilt  hj  Ojezxar  Pasna,  the  pasha's  seraglio,  the 

^^rj-,  and  the  arsenal.    The  trade  was  not 

<"';jtraMe;  the  exports  consisted  chiefly  of 

mm  and  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 

'^  plab ;  and  the  imports  chiefly  of  rice,  cofiee, 

^>^  Rigar  from  Damietta.    As  thus  described, 

tw  city  ^is  all  but  demolished  in  1832  by  the 

r^sds  of  Ibrahim  Pasha;   and  although  con- 

*»'wraMe  pains  were  taken  to  restore  it,  yet,  as 

lately  as  1837,  it  still  exhibited  a  most  wretched 

*PP«raoce,  with   mined    houses    and  broken 

«J«tt'm  every  direction. 

As  tlie  fame  of  Acre  is  rather  modem  than 

t^'Wl,  hi  history  must  in  this  place  be  briefly 

y'lil  It  belonged  to  the  Phcenicians,  until  they, 

ILT^"  ^th  the  Jews,  were  subjucated  by 

^  Rabylonians.    By  the  latter  it  was  doubtless 

*a»^iri«d  as  a  military  station  against  Egypt, 

^*>»  afterwards  by  the  Persians.    In  the 

^•"^on  of  Alexander's  dominions  Accho 

*^to.t^lot  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  valued  the 

«?u"^  >nd  gave  it  his  own  name.    After- 

^  «  feu  mto  the   hands  of  the  kings  of 

orJ'i?^  *  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars 

«  «ie  Maccabees.    It  was  at  one  time  the  head- 

J^rtm  of  thrir  heathen  enemies.    In  the  en- 

'^^w  of  Demetrius  Soter   and  Alexander 


Balas  to  bid  highest  for  the  support  of  Jonathan, 
the  latter  gave  Ptolemais  and  the  lands  around 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Jonathan  was 
afterwards  invited  to  meet  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Egypt  at  that  place,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  them,  but  there  he  at 
length  (B.C.  144)  met  his  death  through  the 
treachery  of  Tryphon.  Alexander  JannsDus 
took  advantage  of  the  civil  war  between  An- 
tiochus  Philometor  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  to 
besiege  Ptolemais,  as  the  only  maritime  city  in 
those  parts,  except  Gaza,  which  he  had  not  sub- 
dued; but  the  siege  was  raised  by  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  (then  king  of  Cypros),  who  got  pos- 
session of  the  city,  of  which  he  was  soon  de- 
prived by  his  mother  Cleopatra.  She  probably 
gave  it,  along  with  her  daughter  Selene,  to  An- 
tiochus Grypus,  king  of  Syria.  At  least,  after 
his  death,  Selene  held  possession  of  that  and 
some  other  Phcenician  towns,  after  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  had  acquired  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  But  an  injudicious  attempt  to  extend 
her  dominions  drew  upon  her  the  vengeance  of 
that  conqueror,  who,  m  b.c.  70,  reduced  Ptole- 
mais, and,  while  thus  employed,  received  with 
favour  the  Jewish  embassy  which  was  sent  by 
Queen  Alexandra,  with  valuable  presents,  to 
seek  his  friendship.  A  few  years  after,  Ptolemais 
was  absorbed,  with  all  the  country,  into  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  the  rest  of  its  ancient  his- 
toiy  is  obscure  and  of  little  note.  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  from  St.  Paul 
having  spent  a  day  there  on  his  voyage  to 
Csesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7).  It  continued  a  place  of 
importance,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  see 
was  filled  sometimes  by  orthodox  and  sometimes 
by  Arian  bishops ;  and  it  has  the  equivocal  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the 
Sabellian  heresj.  Accho,  as  we  may  now  again 
call  it,  was  an  imperial  garrison  town  when  the 
Saracens  invaded  Syria,  and  was  one  of  those 
that  held  out  until  Cffisarea  was  taken  by  Amru 
in  A.D.  638. 

The  Franks  first  became  masters  of  it  in  aj). 
1110,  when  it  was  taken  by  Baldwin,  king  of 
Jerusalem.  But  in  a.d.  1187  it  was  recovered 
by  Salahed-diu,  who  retained  it  till  a.d.  1191, 
when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Christians.  This 
was  the  famous  siege  in  which  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion  made  so  distinguished  a  figure.  The 
Christians  kept  it  exactly  one  hundred  years,  or 
till  A.D.  1291 ;  and  it  was  the  veiy  last  place  of 
which  they  were  disposFessed.  It  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem, 
who  fortified  it  strongly,  and  defended  it 
valiantly,  till  it  was  at  length  wrested  from 
them  by  Khalil  ben  Kelaoun,  or  Melek  Seraf, 
Sultan  of  Egypt  Under  this  dominion  it  re- 
mained till  A.D.  1517,  when  the  Mamluke  dynasty 
was  overthrown  by  Sclim  I.,  and  all  its  terri- 
tories passed  to  the  Turks.  After  this  Acre 
remained  in  quiet  obscurity  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  Arab  Sheikh  Daher 
took  it  by  surprise.  Under  him  the  place  re- 
covered some  of  its  trade  and  importance.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  barbarous  but  able  tyrant 
Djezzar  Pasha,  who  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions and  improved  the  town.  Under  him  it 
rose  once  more  into  fame,  through  the  gallant 
and  successful  resistance  which,  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  it  offered  to  the  arms 
of  Buonaparte.  After  that  famous  siege  the 
fortifications  were  further  strengtheneil,  till  it 
became  the  strongest  place  in  all  Syria.  In 
1832  the  town  was  besieged  for  nearly  six 
months  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  which  35,000 
shells  were  thrown  into  it,  and  the  buildings 
were  literally  beaten  to  pieces.  It  had  by  no 
means  recovered  from  this  calamity,  when  it 
was  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  English 
fleet  under  Admiral  Stopford,  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan  for  restoring  Syria  to  the  Porte.  On 
the  3rd  of  November,  1840,  it  was  bombarded 
for  several  hours,  when  the  explosion  of  the 
powder-magazine  destroyed  the  garrison  and 
laid  the  town  in  ruins. 

ACCOMMODATION  (exegetical  or  special) 
is  principally  employed  in  the  application  of 
certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  to  events 
in  the  New,  to  which  they  had  no  actual  his- 
torical or  typical  reference.  Citations  of  this 
description  are  apparently  very  frequent  through- 
out the  whole  New  Testament,  but  especially  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  such  passages, 
although  apparently  introduced  as  referring  to, 
or  predictive  of,  certain  events  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  seem  to  have,  in  their  original 
connection,  an  exclusive  reference  to  quite  other 
objects.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  such 
setming  misapplications,  or  deflections  from  their 
original  design,  has  been  felt  in  all  ages,  al- 
though it  has  been  chiefly  reserved  to  recent 
times  to  give  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  the 
theory  oi  accommodation.  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  the  prophecy  or  citation  from  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  designed  literally  to  apply 
to  the  event  in  question,  but  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writer  merely  adopted  it  for  the  sake  of 
ornament,  or  in  order  to  produce  a  strong  im- 
pression, by  showing  a  remarkable  parallelism 
between  two  analogous  events,  which  had  in 
themselves  no  mutual  relation. 

There  is  a  catalogue  of  more  than  seventy  of 
these  accommodated  passages  adduced  by  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  in  support  of  this  theory,  in 
his  Introduction  (ii.  343,  7th  ed.  18.34),  but  it 
will  suffice  fbr  our  purpose  to  select  the  following 
specimens : — 

Matt  xiiL  35,  cited  from  Psalm  Ixxviii.  2. 
viii.  17         „  Isaiah  liii.  4. 

ii.  15  „  Hosea  xi.  1. 

ii.  17,  18    „  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15. 

iiL  3  „  Isaiah  xl.  3. 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  complete  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject,  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion not  only  between  accommodated  passages 
and  such  as  must  be  properly  explamed  (as 
those  which  are  absolutely  adduced  as  proofs), 
but  also  between  such  passages  and  those  which 
are  merely  borrowed,  and  applied  by  the  sacred 
writers,  sometimes  in  a  higher  sense  than  they 
were  used  by  the  original  authors.  Passages 
which  do  not  strictly  and  literally  predict  future 
events,  but  which  can  be  applied  to  an  event 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  by  an  accidental 
parity  of  circumstances,  can  alone  be  thus  desig- 
nated. Such  accommodated  passages  therefore, 
if  they  exist,  can  only  be  consider^  as  descrip- 
tive, and  not  predictive. 

It  will  here  be   necessary   to  consider  the 
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various  modes  in  which  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  supposed  to  be  fulfilled   in 
the  New.     For  instance,  the  opinion  has  been 
maintained   by   several    divines,   that  there    is 
sometimes  a  literal,  sometimes  only  a  mediate, 
typical,  or  spiritual  frilfilment.     Sometimes  a 
prophecy  is  cited  merely  by  way  of  illustration 
(accommodation),  while  at  other  times  nothing 
more  exists  than  a  mere  allusion.    Some  pro- 
phecies are  supposed  to    have  an    immediate 
literal  fulfilment,  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
accomplished  in  a  larger  and  more  extensive 
sense ;  but  as  the  full  development  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  appertains  more  properly  to  the 
much  controverted  question  of  the  single  and 
double  sense  of  prophecy,  we  shall  here  dwell 
no  further  on  it  than  to  observe,  that  not  only 
are  commentators  who  support  the  theory  of  a 
double  sense   divided  on    the  very   important 
question,  what  are  literal  prophecies  and  what 
are  only  prophecies  in  a  secondary  sense,  but 
they  who  are  agreed  on  this  question   are  at 
variance  as  to  what  appellation  shall  be  given  to 
those  passages  which  are  applied  by  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour, 
and  yet  historically   belong  to  an   antecedent 
period.    In  order  to  lessen  the  difficulty,  a  dis-  ■ 
tinction  has  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  fr^om 
the  formula  with  which  the  quotation  is  ushered 
in.      Passages,  for  instance,  introduced  by  the 
formula  'that  it   might  be  fulfilled,'    are  con- 
sidered, on  this  account,  as  direct  predictions  by 
some,  who  are  willing  to  consider  citations  in- 
troduced with  the    expression    *  then  was  ful- 
filled'   as  nothing  more  than  acconmiodationf:. 
The  use  of  the  former  phrase,  as  applied  to  a 
mere  accommodation,  they  maintain  is  not  war- 
ranted by  Jewish  writers :  such  passages,  there- 
fore, they  hold  to  be  prophecies,  at  least  in  a 
secondary    sense.      Bishop    Kidder    appositely 
observes,   in   regard  to  ^is    subject,   that    *a 
scripture  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilled   several 
ways,  viz.,  properly  and  in  the  letter,  as  when 
that  which  was  foretold  comes  to  pass  ^  or  a&ain, 
when  what  was  fulfilled  in  the  type  is  fulfilled 
again  in  the  antitype ;  or  else  a  scripture  may 
be  fulfilled  more  improperly,  viz.,  by  way  of 
accommodation^  as   wnen  an  event  happens  to 
any  place  or  people  like  to  that  which  fell  out 
some  time  before.'     He  instances  the  citation, 
Matt  ii.  17,  'In  Ramah  was  a  voice  heard,'  &c. 
*  These  words,*  he  adds,  *  are  made  use  of  by 
way  of  allusion  to  express  this  sorrow  by.     Thf 
evangelist  doth  not  say  "  that  it  might  be  fill' 
filled,"    but    "then   was  fulfilled,"    g.rf.,   such 
another  scene  took  place.' 

It  must  at  the  same  time  bo  admitted  that  this 
distinction  in  regard  to  the  formula  of  quotation 
is  not  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  com- 
mentators, either  of  those  who  admit  or  of 
those  who  deny  the  theory  of  accommodation. 
Among  the  former  it  will  suffice  to  name 
Calmet,  Doddridge,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Jaho, 
who  look  upon  pa-ssages  introduced  by  the 
formula  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,'  as  equally 
accommodations  with  those  which  are  prefao«?d 
by  the  words  *then  was  fiilfilledf  while  those 
who  deny  the  accommodative  theory  altogether, 
consider  both  as  formulas  of  direct  prophecies, 
at  least  in  a  secondary  or  typical  sense.  This 
for  instance,  is  the  case  especially  in  regard  to 
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ibr  nv  atuioBa  at  thii  description  which  first 

SMOil  diMUKliea  id  the  New  Testament,  viz^ 
jiLiL]i,u>d  Matt.  iL  IT,  the  former  of  which 
B  intraliKed  bj  the  first,  tad  the  Utter  by  the 
hwad  <i  Unw  fonnulu.  Bnt  inssmuc)!  as  the 
rummnCUcKS  ibore  referred  to  Cflnnot  perceive 
lu(  the  eitacion  fiom  Hosea  li.  I,  '  Out  of 
tfrpi  tare  I  called  my  boq,'  although  prefaced 
bi  ibfhnnala  'that  it  might  be  fulfilled,'  and 
wtitb  littnllf  relates  lo  the  calling  of  the 
tbildim  of  Israel  oot  of  Egypt,  can  be  prophed- 
a\tj  dirsled  from  its  historical  meajuug,  they 
Iwt  gpod  it  as  a  simple  accommodation,  or 
■If  IJoUc  qDocattOD.  Mr.  Home  observes,  that 
'  li  m  a  amiiiar  idiom  of  the  Jews,  when 
f(b«iig  ibt  sritiDBS  of  the  Old  TesUment,  tu 
Mj.  Out  il  might  be  /<i(fiUtd  ichich  wiu  ipotea 
tf  laei  nd  acA  a  prrrpAttt  not  intending  it  to 
br  imdotiood  that  sach  a  particular  passage  in 
(rti^'ir  (KTcd  books  waa  ever  designed  to  be 
1  mlfniiaiai  of  what  they  were  then  relatiug, 
t<l  lipuffinp  only  that  the  words  of  the  Old 
TfBmnil  might  be  properly  adopted  to  eiprese 
lOHf  Beaning  »nd  Ulustrale  their  ideas.'  'The 
ifnsia,'  ht  adds,  'who  were  Jews  by  birth, 
t^  vrDle  tod  spoke  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  (re- 
larait  Una  cite  the  Old  Testament,  intending 
i»  am  b;  this  mode  of  speaking,  than  that  the 
■onli  of  inch  an  ancient  writer  might  with 
o|o>l  pPQpricty  be  adopted  lo  characterize  any 
iniltr  oManenoe  which  happened  in  their 
riiLn.  The  fbrmuU  "  that  it  might  be  fiil- 
Cl],  t,"  doa  Dot  therefore  differ  in  signification 
rrcn  (he  phrase  "  then  was  f\i1lilled,^  applied 
-'  ibr  (allowing  dtadon  in  Matt  iL  17,  IS,  from 
J«,  mL  1$-17,  to  the  maasacre  of  the  infanta 
a  BdUfban.  They  are  a  beau;ifiil  quotation, 
i'"!  K*  s  prediction  of  what  then  happened, 
^  » Iberefiire  applied  lo  the  massacre  of  the 
^^34  soording  not  to  their  original  and  his- 
tviol  smuDg,  bat  according  to  Jewish  phrase- 
"top'  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  also,  in  his  Com- 
"aon  on  Jeremiah  (ixii.  15-17),  takes  the 
"»tnor:— 'St  Matthew,  wlio  isererfbndof 
■™>Baals&ni,  qiplied  these  words  to  the  mas- 
an*(/the  children  of  Bethlehem;  that  is,  they 
><n  Riinble  lo  that  occauon,  and  therefore  he 
Vt^  iheai,  bat  they  are  not  a  prediction  of 

0.  J.  G.  Bcaenm&ller  pves  aa  examples,  which 
"■  cnceiTEi  clearly  show  the  nie  of^  these  for- 
■">*>■  Uk  passages  Matt  L  33,  iSf  iL  15,  17, 
M;  IT.  7 ;  Lake  iv.  21 ;  James  ii.  23 ;  alleging 
™  thfj  were  deaignol  only  to  denote  that' 
•omHhiiig  took  place  which  nsembled  the  literal 
uA  Wtical  icnae.  The  sentiments  of  a  dia- 
lawalMd  English  divine  are  to  the  same  effect : 

i  doabi  BM  that  this  phrase,  "  that  it  might  be 
filBJH,-  tui  i]^  like  ,e„  used  first  in  quoting 
™pnvlie(ie%  bnl  that  this,  by  long  nse,  snnk 
■J"*  Tihie,  and  waa  more  vulgarly  applied,  so 

™  «  Im  it  was  given  to  Scripture  only  accom- 

™"*4'    And   again,  '  If  wophecy  could  at 

"Mm  to  signify  tinging  (Titus  L  13 ;  1  Sam. 

U(ii- '  ^^  '"■  '^  ■''?  "*'«'"  ■""  the  phrase 
J'ifi''»ff  Scnplm  and  prophin  agaify  only 

J-;»«»'  {Ki&ll'a  OmfirJno  wUU  VSeiri, 

'"'  ■cconuDodatKin  theory  in  exegetic*  has 
'*°>  aRBllv  combated  br  two  nta«M  nf  nnno- 
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sider  such  mode  of  apptication  of  the  Old  Testai- 
ment  passages  not  only  as  totally  irreconcilable 
with  the  plain  grammatical  construction  and 
obvions  meaning  of  the  controverted  passages 
which  are  said  to  be  so  applied,  but  as  an  qd- 
justifiable  artifice,  altogether  on  worthy  of  a 
divine  teacher;  while  the  other  class  of  expo- 
silors,  who  are  lo  be  fonnd  chiefly  among  the 
most  modem  of  the  German  Eationalists,  main- 
tain that  the  sacred  writers,  having  been  them- 
selves trained  in  Ihiserroneous  mode  of  teaching, 
had  mistakenly,  but  bona  Jitfe,  interpreted  the 
passages  which  they  had  cited  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  sense  altogether  different  f^om 
their  historical  meaning,  and  thus  applied  them 
to  the  history  of  tlie  Christian  dispensation. 
Some  of  these  have  maintained  that  the  accom- 
modation theory  was  a  mere  shift  resorted  to  by 
commentators  who  could  not  otherwise  explain 
the  application  of  Old  Testament  prophecies  in 
the  new  consistently  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers :  while  the  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem consider  that  the  spoetles,  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  mode  of  interpretation  which  was 
customary  in  their  days,  and  in  further  adopting 
what  may  be  considered  an  argument  e  concemu, 
were  employing  the  most  persuasive  mode  of 
oratory,  and  the  one  most  likely  lo  prove 
effectual;  and  thai  it  was  therefore  lawful  to 
adopt  a  method  so  calculated  to  attract  attention 
to  Uieir  divine  mission,  which  they  were  at  all 
times  prepared  to  ^ve  evidence  of  by  other  and 
irrefragable  proofs. 

ACCUBATION,  the  posture  of  reclining  on 
conches  at  table,  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews  in  and  befbre  the  time  of  Christ  We  see 
no  reason  to  think  that,  as  commonly  alleged, 
they  borrowed  this  custom  from  the  Romans 
alter  Judea  had  been  subjugated  by  Pompey. 
Bnt  it  is  best  known  to  ns  as  a  Roman  custom, 
and  as  such  must  be  described.  The  dinner-bed, 
or  (n'cJi>iiun,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  dining- 
room,  clear  of  the  walls,  and  formed  three  sides 
of  a  square  which  enclosed  the  table.  The  open 
end  of  the  square,  with  the  central  hollow, 
allowed  the  servants  to  attend  and  serve  the 
table.  In  ail  the  existing  representations  of  the 
dinner-bed  it  is  shown  to  nave  been  higher  than 
the  enclosed  table.    Among   the  Romans  the 


usual  number  of  guests  on  each  conch  was  three, 
makins  nine  for  the  three  conches,  but  some- 
times there  were  four  to  each  conch.  The  Greeks 
lumber ;  the  Jews  appe&r  0 


went  b^ond  this  number;  the  Jews  appe&r  to 
have  had  no  particular  fhncy  in  the  matter,  and 
know  that  at  onr  Lord's  last  supper  thirteen 
ma  were  preeent  As  each  guest  leaned, 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  entertainment,  on 
Idt  elbow,  so  aa  to  leave  the  right  arm  at 
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liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the  same 
couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the  breast 
of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  said  '  to  lie  in  the  bosom '  of  the  other. 
This  phrase  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Luke 
xyi.  22,  23;  John  i.  18;  xiii.  23),  and  occurs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  to  lie  next  below, 
or  '  in  the  bosom*  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  was 
considered  the  most  favoured  place,  and  was 
usually  assigned  to  near  and  dear  connections. 
Thus  it  was  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ' 
who  '  reclined  upon  his  breast  *  at  the  last 
supper.  The  frame  of  the  dinner-bed  was  laid 
with  mattresses  variously  stuffed,  and,  latterly, 
was  furnished  with  rich  coverings  and  hangings. 
Each  person  was  usually  provided  with  a  cushion 
or  bolster  on  which  to  support  the  upper  part  of 
his  person  in  a  somewhat  raised  position  ;  as  the 
left  arm  alone  could  not  long  without  weariness 
sustain  the  weight  The  lower  part  of  the  body 
being  extended  diagonally  on  the  bed,  with  the 
feet  outward,  it  is  at  once  perceived  how  easy  it 
was  for  '  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  *  to  come 
behind  between  the  dinner-bed  and  the  wall, 
and  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  viL  37,  38 ; 
John  xii.  3). 

The  dinner-beds  were  so  various  at  different 
times,  in  different  places,  and  under  different 
circumstances,  that  no  one  description  can  apply 
to  them  all.  Even  among  the  Romans  they  were 
at  first  (after  the  Punic  war)  of  rude  form  and 
materials,  and  covered  with  mattresses  stuffed 
with  rushes  or  straw;  mattresses  of  hair  and 
wool  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  At  first 
the  wooden  frames  were  small,  low,  and  round ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus  that 
square  and  ornamented  couches  came  into 
fiushion.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  the  most 
splendid  sort  were  veneered  with  costly  woods 
or  tortoiseshell,  and  were  covered  with  valuable 
embroideries,  the  richest  of  which  came  from 
Babylon,  and  cost  large  sums.  The  Jews 
perhaps  had  all  these  varieties,  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  usage  was  ever  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  of  luxury  as  among  the  Romans ;  and  it 
18  probable  that  the  mass  of  the  people  fed  in 
the  ancient  manner — seated  on  stools  or  on  the 
eround.  It  appears  that  couches  were  often  so 
low,  that  the  reet  rested  on  the  ground ;  and  that 
cushions  or  bolsters  were  in  general  use.  It 
would  also  seem,  from  the  mention  of  two  and 
of  three  couches,  that  the  arrangement  was  more 
usually  square  than  semi-circular  or  round. 

It  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  Jews  derived 
this  custom  from  the  Romans,  as  is  constantly 
alleged.  They  certainly  knew  it  as  existing 
among  the  Persians  long  before  it  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Romans  themselves  (Esth.  i.  6 ; 
vii.  8) ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  they  adopted 
it  while  subject  to  that  people.  The  Greeks  also 
had  the  usage  (from  the  Persians)  before  the 
Romans ;  and  with  the  Greeks  of  Syria  the  Jews 
had  very  much  intercourse.  Besides,  the  Ro- 
mans adopted  the  custom  from  the  Carthaginians, 
and,  that  they  had  it,  implies  that  it  previously 
existed  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jews.  Thus,  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the 
custom  had  been  lately  adopted  from  the  Ro- 
mans, is  very  improbable.  It  is  also  unlikely 
that  in  so  short  a  time  it  should  have  become 
usual  and  even  (as  the  Talmud  asserts)  obli- 


gatory to  eat  the  Passover  in  that  posture  of 
indulgent  repose,  and  in  no  other. 

ACCURSED.    [Anathema.] 

ACCUSER.  The  original  word,  which  bears 
this  leading  signification,  means — I.  One  who 
has  a  cause  or  matter  of  contention;  the  ac- 
cuser, opponent,  or  plaintiff  in  any  suit  (Jndg. 
xii.  2 ;  Matt.  v.  25 ;  Luke  xiL  58).  We  have 
little  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
causes  were  conducted  in  the  Hebrew  courts  of 
justice,  except  from  the  Rabbinical  authorities, 
who,  in  matters  of  this  description,  may  be 
supposed  well  informed  as  to  the  later  customs 
of  the  nation.  Even  from  these  we  learn  little 
more  than  that  great  care  was  taken  that,  the 
accused  being  deemed  innocent  until  convicted, 
he  and  the  accuser  should  appear  under  equal 
circumstances  before  the  court,  that  no  preju- 
dicial impression  might  be  created  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  defendeint,  whose  interests,  we  are 
told,  were  so  anxiously  guarded,  that  any  one 
was  allowed  to  speak  whatever  he  knew  or  had 
to  say  in  his  fevour,  which  privilege  was  with- 
held from  the  accuser.  The  word  is  also  applied 
in  Scripture,  in  the  general  sense,  to  any  adver- 
sary or  enemy  (Luke  xviiL  3;  1  Pet  v.  8).  In 
the  latter  passage  there  is  an  ailusion  to  the  old 
Jewish  opinion  that  &itan  was  the  accuser  or 
calumniator  of  men  before  God  (Job  I  6,  «?•: 
Rev.  xii.  10,  aq. ;  oomp.  Zech.  iii.  I).  In  this 
application  the  forensic  sense  was  still  retained, 
Satan  being  represented  as  laying  to  man's 
charge  a  breach  of  the  law,  as  in  a  court  oi 
justice,  and  demanding  his  punishment  [Satan''. 

ACEL'DAMA  (field  of  blood),  the  field  pu^ 
chased  with  the  money  for  which  Judas  betrayed 
Christ,  and  which  was  appropriated  as  a  place 
of  burial  for  strangers '(Matt  xxviL  8;  Acts  L 
19).  It  was  previously  *a  potter's  field.'  The 
field  now  shown  as  Aceldama  lies  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills  beyond  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south 
of  Mount  Zion.  Sandys  thus  writes  of  it :  'On 
the  south  side  of  this  valley,  neere  where  it 
meeteth  with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  mouote^ 
a  good  height  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  is 
Aceldama,  or  the  field  of  blood,  purchased  with 
the  restored  reward  of  treason,  for  a  bariall 
place  for  strangers.  In  the  midst  whereof* 
large  square  roome  was  made  by  the  mother  of 
Constantine;  the  south  side,  walled  with  tbe 
naturall  rocke ;  fiat  at  the  top,  and  equall  with 
the  vpper  level ;  out  of  which  ariseth  certaine 
little  cupoloes,  open  in  the  midst  to  let  doune 
the  dead  bodies.  Thorow  these  we  might  «* 
the  bottome,  all  oouered  with  bones,  and  certaine 
corses  but  newly  let  doune,  it  being  now  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Armenians.  A  greedy  gr*"^ 
and  great  enough  to  deuoure  the  dead  of  a  whole 
nation.  For  they  say  (and  I  believe  it)  that  the 
earth  thereof  within  the  space  of  eight  and  forff 
houres  will  consume  the  fiesh  that  blaid  thereon- 
He  then  relates  the  common  story,  that  the  em- 
mess  referred  to,  caused  270  ship-loads  of  tha 
nesh-consuming  mould  to  be  taken  to  Rome,  w 
form  the  soil  of  the  Campo  Santo,  to  which  the 
same  virtue  is  ascribed.  Castela  affirms  that 
great  quantities  of  the  wondrous  mould  were 
removed  by  divers  Christian  princes  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  and  to  this  source  assigns  t^ 
similar  sarcophagic  properties  claimed  not  only 
by  the  Campo  Santo  at  Rome,  but  by  the  ceme- 
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lerj  of  St  Innoeents  at  Paris,  by  the  cemetery 
«t  NapKaod,  we  may  add,  that  of  the  Campo 
SaatoatPba. 

The  plot  rf  groimd  originally  bought  *  to  bury 
stnogers  in,'  seems  to  have  b^n  early  set  apart 
by  the  Latins,  as  well  as  by  the  Crusaders,  as  a 
phee  of  burial  for  pilgrims.  In  the  fourteenth 
cTutnij  it  belonged  to  the  Knights-Hospitallers. 
Earlj  m  die  eeTenteenth  century  it  was  in  the 
po^tes^n  (k  the  Armenians,  who  bought  it  for 
the  bnml  of  their  own  pilgrims.  The  erection 
of  the  charnel-house  is  ascribed  to  them.  In 
the  time  of  Mtnndrell  they  rented  it  at  a  sequin 
a  daj  from  die  Turks.  Corpses  were  still  de- 
posited tbere;  and  the  traveller  observes  that 
thtfT  were  m  various  stages  of  decay,  from  which 
be  coojeetnres  that  the  grave  did  not  make  that 
quick  despatch  with  the  bodies  committed  to  it 
vbidi  bad  been  reported.  *The  earth,  here- 
iboQts,'  be  observes, '  is  of  a  chalky  substance; 
the  plot  flf  ground  was  not  above  thirty  yards 
io'ijr  bf  fifteen  wide ;  and  a  moiety  of  it  was 
oempied  tnr  the  charnel-house,  which  was  twelve 
nnb  bigL'  Richardson  affirms  that  bodies 
vere  thrown  m  as  late  as  181S;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
soD  alleges  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
beea  for  a  noch  longer  time  abandoned : '  The 
field  or  plat  is  not  now  marked  by  any  boundary 
to  di^euish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  hill-side ; 
tod  the  KRioer  charnel-house,  now  a  ruin,  is  all 
rhtt  remains  to  point  out  the  site ....  An  opening 
it  each  end  enabled  us  to  look  in ;  but  the  bot- 
too  was  empty  and  dry,  excepting  a  few  bones 
mnebdeeaT^' 

ACHAl  A,  a  r^on  of  Greece,  which  in  the 
KstricSed  sense  occupied  the  north-western  por- 
|ioQ  of  the  Peloponnesus,  including  Corinth  and 
ife  istfamas.  By  the  po^  it  was  often  put  for 
the  vbole  of  Greece,  whence  Achaioi,  the  Greeks. 
Inirr  the  Romans,  Greece  was  divided  into  two 
pf^l^iMti,  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  the  former  of 
vbkb  inelnded  Macedonia  proper,  with  Illyri- 
<VB«Epini8,  and  Thessaly;  and  the  latter,  all 
^  ky  soQthward  of  the  former.  It  is  in  this 
^"^  leeeptation  that  the  name  of  Achaia  is 
*^^js  employed  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
"fi.  12,  27 ;  xix,  21 ;  Rom.  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  5 ; 
lCor.rn.l5;2Cor.i.l;  ix.2;  xilO;  1  Thess. 
>•  7,  8).  Admia  was  at  first  a  senatorial  pro- 
viaee,  and,  as  such,  was  governed  by  proconsuls. 
TiberiBi  dianged  the  two  into  one  imperial  pro- 
^^  oader  procurators ;  but  Claudius  restored 
^^  to  the  senate  and  to  the  proconsular  form 
of  gorenmient  Hence  the  exact  and  minute 
P'^iipnety  with  which  St  Luke  expresses  him- 
self in  giring  the  title  of  procon^  to  Gallio, 
*^  vaa  appointed  to  the  province  in  the  time 
0fClaiidiii8(Act8XviiLl2). 

ACHAICUS,  a  native  of  Achaia,  and  a  fol- 
v^fT  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He,  with  Stephanus 
^FortDnatns,  was  the  bearer  of  th^  1st  Epistle 
^^  Corinthians,  and  was  recommendcKl  by 
«J«poslle  to  their  special  respect  (1  Cor.  xvi. 

AtHAN  {tnubUr);  in  1  Chron.  U.  7  written 
S^  Prom  the  pediliarly  appropriate  sig- 
"™**  of  the  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
bea  imposed  trfter  the  occurrence  of  the  £ict8 
]|[Jjd[i]radet«d  tt  notorious.  The  city  of  Jeri- 
cho, befioie  it  was  taken,  was  put  under  that 
iwftil  hmi,  whereby  all  the  inhabitants  (except- 


ing Rahab  and  her  family)  were  devoted  to 
destruction,  all  the  combustible  goods  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  all  the  metals  to  be  conse- 
crated to  God.  This  vow  of  devotement  was 
rigidly  observed  by  all  the  troops  when  Jericho 
was  taken,  save  by  one  man,  Achan,  a  Judahite, 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  secreting 
an  ingot  of  gold,  a  quantity  of  silver,  and  a 
costly  Babylonish  garment,  which  he  buried  in 
his  tent  But  God  made  known  this  infhiction, 
which  (the  vow  having  been  made  by  the  nation 
as  one  body)  had  involved  the  whole  nation  in 
his  guilt  The  Israelites  were  defeated,  with 
serious  loss,  in  their  first  attack  upon  Ai;  and 
as  Joshua  was  well  assured  that  this  humiliation 
was  designed  as  the  punishment  of  a  crime 
which  had  inculpated  the  entire  people,  he  took 
immediate  measures  to  discover  the  criminal. 
As  in  other  cases,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Lord  by  the  lot,  and  the  lot  ultimately  indicated 
the  actual  criminal.  The  conscience-stricken 
offender  then  confessed  his  crime  to  Joshua ;  and 
his  confession  being  verified  by  the  production 
of  his  ill-gotten  treasure,  the  people,  actuated  by 
the  strong  impulse  with  which  men  tear  up,  root 
and  branch,  a  polluted  thing,  hurried  away  not 
only  Achan,  but  his  tent,  his  goods,  his  spoil,  his 
cattle,  his  children,  to  the  valley  (afterwards 
called)  of  Achor,  north  of  Jericho,  where  they 
stoned  him,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him ;  after 
which  the  whole  was  consumed  with  fire,  and  a 
cairn  of  stones  raised  over  the  ashes.  The  se- 
verity of  this  act,  as  regards  the  family  of 
Achui,  has  provoked  some  remark.  Instead  of 
vindicating  it,  as  is  generally  done,  by  the  alle- 
gation that  the  members  of  Achan's  family  were 
probably  accessories  to  his  crime  after  the  fiict, 
we  prefer  the  supposition  that  they  were  induded 
in  the  doom  by  one  of  those  sudden  impulses  of 
indiscriminate  popular  vengeance  to  which  the 
Jewish  people  were  exceedingly  prone,  and 
which*  in  this  case,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
the  power  of  Joshua  to  control  by  any  authority 
whidi  he  could  under  such  circumstances  ex- 
ercise. 
A'CHAR.    [Achan.] 

A'CHISH  (caUed  Abimelech  in  the  title  of 
Ps.  xxxiv.),  tiie  Philistine  king  of  Gath,  with 
whom  David  twice  sought  reftige  when  he  fled 
from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-16;  xxvii.  1-3).  The 
first  time  David  was  in  imminent  danger ;  for  he 
was  recognised  and  spoken  of  by  the  officers  of 
the  court  as  one  whose  glory  had  been  won  at 
the  cost  of  the  Philistines.  This  talk  filled 
David  with  such  alarm  that  he  feigned  himself 
mad  when  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Achish, 
who,  seeing  him  '  scrabbling  upon  the  doors  of 
the  gate,  and  letting  his  spittle  fall  down  upon 
his  beard,'  rebuked  his  people  sharply  for  bring- 
ing him  to  his  presence,  asking, '  Iiave  I  need 
of  madmen,  that  ye  have  brought  this  fellow  to 
play  the  madman  in  my  presence?  Shall  this 
fellow  come  into  my  house  ?'  After  this  David 
lost  no  time  in  quitting  the  territories  of  Gath. 
About  four  years  after,  when  the  character  and 
position  of  David  became  better  known,  and 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  600 
resolute  adherents,  he  again  repaired  with  his 
troop  to  King  Adiish,  who  received  him  in  a 
truly  royal  spirit,  and  treated  him  with  a  ge- 
nerous confidence,  of  which  David  took  perhaps 
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rather  more  advantage  than  was  creditable  to 
him  [DavidJ. 

ACHME'TH A  (Ezra  vi.  2 ;  in  the  Apocrypha 
2  Maoc  ix.  3;  Judith  i.  I,  2 ;  Tob.  iii.  7 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq,  x.  1 1,  7 ;  xi.  4,  6 ;  also,  in  Greek  authors, 
Ek^batana),  a  city  in  Media.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  applied  exclusively  to  cities  having 
a  fortress  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  trea- 
sures. In  Ezra  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  the  Jews  petitioned  that  search 
might  be  maae  in  the  king^s  treasure-house  at 
Babylon,  for  the  decree  which  Cyrus  had  made 
in  fiivour  of  the  Jews  (Ezra  v.  17).  Search  was 
accordingly  made  in  the  record-office  (*  house  of 
the  rolls  ),  where  the  treasures  were  kept  at  Ba- 
bylon (vi.  1):  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
found  there,  as  it  was  eventually  discovered  '  at 
Achmetha,  in  the  palace  of  the  province  of  the 
Mcdes'  (vi.  2).  In  Judith  i.  2-4,  there  is  a  brief 
account  of  Ecbatana,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
it  was  built  by  Arphaxad,  king  of  the  Mcdes, 
who  made  it  his  capital.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
stones,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall, 
furnished  with  wide  gates  and  strong  and  lofty 
towers.  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  in  similar  terms, 
and  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Dejoces,  who  was 
probably  the  same  with  the  Arphaxad  of  Judith. 

Ecbatana  has  been  usually  identified  with  the 
present  Hamadan,  which  is  still  an  important 
town,  and  the  scat  of  one  of  the  governments 
into  which  the  Persian  kingdom  is  divided.  It 
is  situated  in  north  lat  34^  53^,  east  long.  40^, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plaia,  on  a 
gradual  ascent,  at  the  base  of  the  Elwund 
Mountains,  whose  higher  summits  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Some  remnants  of  ruined 
walls  of  great  thickness,  and  also  of  towers  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  present  the  only  positive  evi- 
dence of  a  more  ancient  city  than  the  present  on 
the  same  spot  Heaps  of  comparatively  recent 
ruins,  and  a  wall  mllen  to  decay,  attest  that 
Hamadan  has  declined  from  even  its  modern 
importance.  The  population  is  said  by  South- 
gate  to  be  about  30,000,  which,  from  what  the 
present  writer  has  seen  of  the  place,  he  should 
judjB^e  to  exceed  the  truth  very  considerably.  It 
is  little  distinguished,  inside,  from  other  Persian 
towns  of  the  same  rank,  save  by  its  excellent 
and  well-supplied  bazaars,  and  the  unusually 
large  number  of  khans  of  rather  a  superior 
description.  This  is  the  result  of  the  extensive 
transit  trade  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  it  being  the 
great  centre  where  the  routes  of  traffic  between 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  converge  and 
meet  Its  own  manufactures  are  chiefly  in 
leather.  Many  Jews  reside  here,  claiming  to 
be  descended  from  those  of  the  Captivity  who 
remained  in  Media.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says 
that  in  his  time  the  number  was  50,000. 
Modern  travellers  assign  them  500  houses ;  but 
the  Rabbi  David  de  Beth  Hillel,  who  was  not 
likely  to  understate  the  fact,  and  who  had  the 
best  means  of  information,  gives  them  but  200 
&milie8.  He  says  they  are  mostly  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, having  fine  houses  and  gardens, 
and  are  chiefly  traders  and  goldsmiths.  In  the 
midst  of  the  citjr  is  a  tomb,  which  is  said  to  be 
that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther.  As  Ecbatana  was 
then  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  court, 
it  is  probable  enough  that  Mordecai  and  Esther 
died  and  were  buried  there ;  and  traditional  tes- 


timony, taken  in  connection  with  this  fact,  and 
with  such  a  monument  in  a  place  where  Jews 
have  been  permanently  resident,  is  better  eri- 
dence  tlian  is  usually  obtained  for  the  allocation 
of  ancient  sepulchres.  The  tomb  is  in  charge 
of  the  Jews,  and  is  one  of  their  places  in  pil- 
grimage. 

History  notices  another  Ecbatana,  in  .Pales- 
tine, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  towards  Ptole- 
mais,  where  Cambyses  died.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  tills  or  any  similar  name  in  the  Hebrcv 
writings. 

A'CHOR,  a  valley  between  Jericho  and  Ai, 
which  received  this  name  (signifying  trouble) 
from  the  trouble  brought  upon  the  Israelites  bv 
the  sin  of  Achan  (Josh,  vii.  24)  [AchanI 

ACHSAH  {an  ankUt),  the  daughter  of  Cale^ 
whose  hand  her  fother  ofiered  in  marriage  to 
him  who  should  lead  the  attack  on  the  city  d 
Debir,  and  take  it  The  prize  was  won  by  his 
nephew  Othniel;  and  as  the  bride  was  con- 
ducted with  the  usual  ceremony  to  her  future 
home,  she  alighted  from  her  ass,  and  sued  her 
father  for  an  addition  of  springs  of  water  to  her 
dower  in  lands.  It  is  probable  that  custom 
rendered  it  unusual,  or  at  least  ungracious,  for 
a  request  tendered  under  such  circumstances  by 
a  daughter  to  be  refiised;  and  Caleb,  in  a^ 
cordance  with  her  wish,  bestowed  upon  her  *  the 
upper  and  the  nether  springs'  (Josh.  xv.  16-19; 
Judg.  i.  9-1 5). 

AC'HSHAPH,  a  royal  city  of  tiie  Canaanites 
(Josh.  xi.  I),  has  been  suppG«ed  by  many  to  be 
the  same  as  Acbzib,  both  being  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  Josh.  xa. 
25  and  29,  will  make  it  probable  that  the  places 
were  different  There  is  more  reason  m  the 
conjecture  that  Achshaph  was  another  name  for 
Accho  or  Acre,  seeing  that  Accho  otherwise 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  towns  in  the  lot  of 
Asher,  although  it  is  certain,  from  Judg.  i.  31, 
that  Accho  was  in  the  portion  of  that  tribe. 

ACHZIB.  There  were  two  places  of  tlu» 
name,  not  usually  distinguished. 

1.  AcHZiB,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  nominallj, 
but  almost  always  in  the  possession  of  the  Phtf- 
nicians ;  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  places  from 
which  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  the 
former  inhabitants  (Judg.  I  31).  In  the  Tal- 
mud it  is  called  Chezib.  The  Greeks  called 
it  Ecdippa;  and  it  still  survives  under  the 
name  of  Zib.  It  is  upon  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Acre.  It  stands 
on  an  ascent  close  by  the  sea-side,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  small  place,  with  a  few  palm-trees 
rising  above  the  dwellings. 

2.  AcHZiB,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (JosIlxt. 
44;  Mic.  i.  14),  of  which  there  is  no  historical 
mention,  but,  fix>m  its  place  in  the  catalogue,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
western  border-land  of  the  tribe,  towards  the 
Philistines.  This  is  very  possibly  the  Cheaib  of 
Gen.  xxxviii.  5. 

ACRABATE'NE,  a  district  in  that  portion 
of  Judaea  which  lies  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  occupied  by  the  Edomites  during 
the  Captivity,  and  afterwards  known  as  Idnmsa. 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  v.  3 ;  Joseph.  Jntiq' 
xii.  8.  1.  It  is  assumed  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  Maaleh  Akrabbim,  or  Steep  of  the  Sccr- 
piona,  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  4,  and  Jofh. 
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XT.  a,  as  the  sootbem  extremity  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  [AnuLBBixJ.  Another  district  of  the 
isame  name  is  mentiooed  by  Josephus  as  extend- 
ing betveen  Shechem  and  Jericho,  but  it  is  not 
iut.f:tioDed  in  Scripture. 

ACRE.    [AccHO.] 

ACTS  OP  THE  APOSTLES.     This  is  the 
title  of  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Ttsstsment,  the  fifth  in  order  in  the  oommon 
arra^jrement,  and  the  last  of  those  properly  of 
an   hisitarical   dharacter.     Commencing  vith  a 
r«-f*-resce  to  an  account  given  in  a  former  work 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  Christ  before 
fai&  aaccBsiop,  its  author  proceeds  to  conduct  us 
loan  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  atp 
teiMiin|:  thai  erent,  the  conduct  of  the  disciples 
on  their  retom  from  witnessing  it,  the  outpoui^ 
ing  OD  them   of  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to 
Chrisirs  pranuse  to  them  before  his  crucifixion, 
and  the  aiaasing  sncoess  which,  as  a  consequence 
of  tin;  attended  the  first  announcement  by  them 
<^  the  doctrine  concerning  Jesus  as  the  promised 
Messiah  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World.    After 
pviog  the  history  of  the  mother-church  at  Jeru- 
Aaien  iq»  to  the  period  when  the  violent  perse- 
cucian  of  its  members  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
had  broken  up  their  society  and  scattered  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  apostles,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  region :  and  after 
istrodneinir  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  the  case 
of  a  remarkable  conversion  of  one  of  the  most 
xcakns  persecotors  of  the  church,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  successful 
idTocates,  the  narrative  takes  a  wider  scope  and 
t^eos  to  oar  view  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
church  by  the  free  admission  within  its  pale  of 
pcnsoDS  directly  converted  from  heathenism  and 
who  had  not   passed  through  the  preliminary 
tiafe  of  Judaism.    The  first  step  towards  this 
more  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  order  of  things 
hsrmg  been  effected  by  Peter,  to  whom  the 
hoDovr  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
chsreh,  both  within  and  without  the  confines  of 
Jndaisoii,  aeems,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's 
dedaratioa  concerning  him  (Matt  xvi  18),  to 
hare  been  reserved,  Paul,  the  recent  convert  and 
the  destined  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  brought 
fbrwnrd  as  the  main  actor  on  the  scene.    On  nis 
coarse  of  nussionary  activity,  his  successes  and 
his  soffierings,  the  chief  interest  of  the  narrative 
is  thenceforward  concentrated,  until,  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to   abide  his  trial,  on   his  own 
appeal,  at  the  bar  of  the  emperor  himself,  the 
book  abruptly  closes,  leaving  us  to  gather  further 
inlbrmation  oonoeming  him  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  efanich  from  other  sources. 

Respecting  the  authorship  of  this  book  there 

can  be  do  ground  for  doubt  or  hesitation.    It  is, 

onqfuestionably,   the    production   of   the   same 

writer  by  wbcmi  the  third  of  the  four  Gospels 

was  composed,  as  is  evident  from  the   introduo- 

tory  tentenoes  of  both  (comp.  Luke  i.  1-4,  with 

Ads  L  \\    That  this  writer  was  Luke  has  not 

in  etthrr  case  been  called  in  question,  and  is 
nnifbnaly  asserted  by  tradition.  From  tiie  book 
ittseU,  also,  it  appears  that  the  author  accom- 
panied Paul  to  Rome  when  he  went  lib  that  city 
»  a  prisoner  (xxviiL).  Now,  we  know  from 
two  epistles  written  by  Paul  at  that  time,  that 
JLaAe  WIS  with  him  at  Some  (Col.  iv.  14;  2Tim. 


iv.  11),  which  &vours  the  supposition  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  apostie's 
journey  to  that  city.  It  was  rejected  by  certain 
hereti<»  in  the  primitive  times,  such  as  the  Mar- 
cionites,  the  Severians,  and  the  Manicheans,  or 
we  should  rather  say,  it  was  cast  aside  by  them 
because  it  did  not  fkvour  their  peculiar  views.  A 
complaint  made  by  Chrysostom  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  in  his  day,  though  received  as 
genuine,  the  Acts  was  generally  omitted  from 
tiie  number  of  books  publicly  read  in  the  churches, 
and  had  consequently  become  little  known  among 
the  people  attending  those  churches. 

Many  critics  are  inclined  to  regard  the  Gospel 
by  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  havmg 
formed  originally  only  one  work,  consisting  of 
two  parts.  But  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with 
Luke's  own  description  of  the  relation  of  these 
two  writings  to  each  other  (being  called  by  him, 
the  one  the  former  and  the  other  the  latter 
treatise);  and  also  with  the  fact  that  the  two 
works  have  invariably,  and  from  the  earliest 
times,  appeared  with  distinct  titles. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  Acts  the  writer  himself  appears  to  have  been 
witness.  He  is  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
the  narrative  in  ch.  xvi.  11,  where  he  speaks  of 
accompanying  Paul  to  Philippi.  He  then  dis- 
appears from  the  narrative  until  Paul's  return  to 
Philippi,  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  when 
it  is  stated  that  they  left  that  place  in  company 
(xx.  6) ;  from  which  it  may  be  justly  inferred 
that  Luke  spent  the  interval  in  that  town.  From 
this  time  to  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  by 
his  narrative  he  appears  as  the  companion  of  the 
apostie.  For  the  materials,  tiierefore,  of  all  he 
has  recorded  from  ch.  xvi.  11,  to  xxviii.  31,  he 
may  be  regarded  as  havinjg  drawn  upon  his  own 
recollection  or  on  that  of  the  apostle.  To  the 
latter  source,  also,  may  be  confidently  traced  all 
he  has  recorded  concerning  the  earlier  events  of 
the  apostle's  career ;  and  as  respects  the  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  first  twelve  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  and  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  labours  of  the  apostie 
Peter,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  they  were 
so  much  the  matter  of  general  notoriety  among 
the  Christians  with  whom  Luke  associated,  that 
he  needed  no  assistance  from  any  other  merely 
human  source  in  recording  them. 

With  regard  to  the  design  of  the  evangelist 
in  writing  this  book,  a  prevalent  popular  opmion 
is,  that  Luke,  having  in  his  &ospel  given  a 
history  of  the  life  of  (Jhrist,  intended  to  follow 
that  up  by  giving  in  tiie  Acts  a  narrative  of  the 
establishment  and  early  progress  of  his  religion 
in  the  world.  That  this,  however,  could  not 
have  been  his  design  is  obvious  from  the  very 
partial  and  limit^  view  which  his  narrative 
gives  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  churoh  gene- 
rail  v  during  the  period  through  which  it  extends. 
As  little  can  we  regard  this  lxx)k  as  designed  to 
record  the  official  history  of  the  aposties  Peter 
and  Paul,  for  we  find  many  particulars  concern- 
ing both  these  apostles  mentioned  incidentally 
elsewhere,  of  which  Luke  takes  no  notice  (comp. 
2  Cor.  xi.;  Gal.  i.  17;  ii.  11;  1  Pet  v.  13). 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  no  particular  design 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  evangelist  in  compos- 
ing this  book  beyond  that  of  furnishing  his 
friend  Theophilus  with  a  pleasing  and  instruo- 
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tive  narratiye  of  sach  events  as  had  come  under 
his  own  notice;  but  such  a  view  savours  too 
much  of  the  lax  opinions  which  these  writers 
unhappily  entertained  regarding  the  sacred 
writers,  to  be  adopted  hj  those  who  regard  all 
the  sacred  books  as  designed  for  the  permanent 
instruction  and  benefit  of  the  church  universal. 
Much  more  deserving  of  attention  is  the  opinion 
that  '  the  general  design  of  the  author  of  this 
book  was,  by  means  of  his  narratives,  to  set 
forth  the  co-operation  of  God  in  the  difKision  of 
Christianity,  and  along  with  that,  to  prove,  by 
remarkable  facts,  the  dignity  of  the  apostles  and 
the  perfectly  equal  right  of  the  Gentiles  with 
the  Jews  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of 
that  religion.*  Perhaps  we  should  come  still 
closer  to  the  truth  if  we  were  to  say  that  the 
design  of  Luke  in  writing  the  Acts  was  to  sup- 
ply, by  select  and  suitable  instances,  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  and  working  of  that  religion 
which  Jesus  had  died  to  establish.  In  his  Gospel 
he  had  presented  to  his  readers  an  exhibition  of 
Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  person,  character, 
and  works  of  its  great  founder ;  and  having  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  narration  until  he  was  taken  up 
out  of  the  sight  of  his  disciples  into  heaven,  this 
second  work  was  written  to  show  how  his  reli- 

S'on  operated  when  committed  to  the  hands  of 
ose  by  whom  it  wa«  to  be  announced  '  to  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem '  (Luke  xxiv. 

Respecting  the  time  when  this  book  was  com- 
posed it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty. 
As  the  history  is  continued  up  to  the  close  of  the 


second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
it  could  not  have  been  written  before  aj>.  63 ;  it 
was  probably,  however,  composed  very  soon 
after,  so  that  we  shall  not  err  far  if  we  assign  the 
interval  between  the  year  63  and  the  year  65  as 
the  period  of  its  completion.  Still  greater  un- 
certainty  hangs  over  the  place  where  Luke  com- 
posed it,  but  as  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome, 
perhaps  it  was  at  that  city  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  apostle  that  it  was  prepared. 

The  style  of  Luke  in  the  Acts  is,  like  his  style 
in  his  Gospel,  much  purer  than  that  of  most 
other  books  in  the  New  Testament  The  He- 
braisms which  occasionally  occur  are  almost 
exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  others 
which  he  has  reported.  His  mode  of  narrating 
events  is  clear,  dignified,  and  lively ;  and,  as 
Michaelis  observes,  *  he  has  well  supported  the 
character  of  each  person  whom  he  has  intro- 
duced as  delivering  a  public  harangue,  and  has 
very  fkithfiilly  and  happily  preserv^  the  msDner 
of  speaking  which  was  peculiar  to  each  of  his 
orators.' 

Whilst,  as  Lardner  and  others  have  very  satis^ 
fkctorily  shown,  the  credibility  of  the  events 
recorded  by  Luke  is  fhlly  authenticated  both  bj 
internal  and  external  evidence,  very  great  ob- 
scurity attaches  to  the  chronology  of  these  events. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large 
into  tnis  point,  we  shall  therefore  content  oa^ 
selves  with  merely  presenting,  in  a  tabular  fbrm, 
the  dates  affixed  to  the  leadmg  events  b^  those 
writers  whose  authority  is  most  deserving  of 
consideration  in  such  an  inquiry. 


The  Ascension  of  Christ 

Stoning  of  Stephen      ....      •     .     • 

Conversion  of  Paul 

Paul's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  26) 

James's  Mar^dom,  &c 

Paul's  second  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 

xL  30)     

Paul's  first  missionary  tour 

Paul's  third  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.) 

Paul  arrives  at  Corinth 

Paul's  fourth  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 

xviii.  22) 

Paul's  abode  at  Ephesus 

Paul's    fifth  journey  to    Jerusalem   (Acts 

xxLl7) 

Paul  arrives  in  Rome 


I 


33 
34 
35 
38 
44 

44 

45-46 

53 

54 

56 
56-59 

59 
63 
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33 
34 
35 
38 
44 

44 

44-47 
49 
52 

54 
54-57 

58 
61 


33 

37? 

44 

44 

54? 


60 
63 


60 


31 

35 
38 
44 

44 
44 
52 
53 

55 
56-58 

59 
62 


.s 

• 

1 

33 

30 

36 

37 

36-38 

37 

39 

41 

44 

43 

44 

43 

— 

44 

49? 

48 

54 

50 

54 

52 

— 

53-55 

60 

56 

63 

59 
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31 
87 
38 
41 
43 

44 
44 

48 
52 

54 
55-59 

58 
61 


ACTS,  SPURIOUS  [Apocrypha].  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  several  ancient  writings 
pretended  to  have  been  composed  by,  or  to  supply 
Listorical  facts  respecting  our  Blessed  Saviour 
and  his  disciples,  or  other  individuals  whose 
actions  are  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
Some  of  these  writings  are  still  extant ;  others 
are  only  known  to  have  existed,  by  the  accounts 
of  them  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  ancient 
authors. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  beautiful  sentiment 
dted  by  St  Paul  (Acts  xx.  35),  It  it  more  bleased 


to  give  than  to  receive,  which  some  have  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  some  lost  apocryphal  book. 
But  the  probability  is  that  St  Paul  received  the 
passage  oy  tradition  firom  the  other  apostles. 
Various  other  sayings,  ascribed  to  Christ  hj 
early  writers,  which  are  allep;ed  to  be  derived 
from  apocryphal  gospels,  are  m  all  probability 
nothing  more  than  loose  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  which  were  very  common  among  the 
apostolical  fathers. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  apocnrphBl  Acts 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  is  the  letter  which  he  is 
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Aid  to  hsTe  written  to  Agbaros,  king  of  Edesea, 
b  answer  U>  a  request  from  that  monarch  that 
htr  woold  come  to  heal  a  disease  under  which  he 
Lbooxed.  Some  few  historians  have  maintained 
tik*  evoBineness  of  theae  letters,  but  most  writers, 
iLciaiiing  the  great  majority  of  Roman  Catholic 
CTia^s,  reject  them  as  spurious;  and  there  is 
prti  rosoo  to  believe  that  the  whole  chapter  of 
Ju^Hrbins  which  contains  these  documents  is 
ib<-t/u  interpolation. 

Am  OF  THE  Apostles,  Spurious. 

Of  these  several  are  extant,  others  are  lost,  or 
oclj  fiagmeotB  of  them  are  come  down  to  us. 

Tbe  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  principal 

>parii<as  Acts  still   extant :  —  JTie  Creed  of  the 

Afn»tU$.—T%e  EpiMtUt  of  BarnahcUj    Clement^ 

Iqwiiu,  nd  PiHjfcarp. —  The    Eecoanitiona   o^ 

CioMH^orthe  TVaceU  of  Peier.^T%e  Shepherd 

vj  Hemat,^The  Acts  of  Pilule  (spurious),  or 

\htGiMpd<fNicodemus. — The  Acts  (fPaut,  or 

the  Martpim  *f  77iec^— Abdias's  History  of 

tSt  Tnitt  Apostles, —  The  Constitutions  of  the 

Jp»tile$.^The  Canons  of  the  Apostles. —  Tne  Li- 

tvpo<f  the  Apostles. — St.  PcutV »  Epistle  to  the 

Lifiictass.^St.  Paul's  Letters  to  Seneca. 

AIXAD  is  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the 
Sjntm,  the  ssn.  The  name  of  this  Syrian  deity 
i>  oioBt  probably  an  element  in  the  names  of  the 
SjnAn  kmss  Benhadad  and  Hadadezer. 

ADAD-RIM'MON,  properly  Hadad-Rimmon 
■  a  oardea  of  psmegranaies),  a  city  in  the  valley 
uf  Joreel,  where  was  fought  the  &mous  battle 
betveeo  King  Josiah  and  Pharaoh-Necho  (2 
Kings  zxiil  29;  Zech.  xiL  11).  Adad-rimmon 
vu  iftcrwvds  called  Mazimianopolis,  in  honour 
^  the  emperor  Maximian.  It  was  seventeen 
I2«Bia  miles  firom  Ccesarea,  and  ten  miles  from 

ADAH  (adommenl^  comeliness) :  1.  one  of  the 
^ts  of  Limech  (Gren.  iv.  19) ;  2.  one  of  the 
^^  of  Esau,  daughter  of  Elon  the  Uittite 
^a.  xxxvi  4).  She  is  called  Judith  in  Gen. 
on  34. 

AIXAM,  the  word  by  which  the  Bible  desig- 
ittto  the  fint  human  being. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  toe  earliest  use  of  Ian- 
|Ufe,tlie  vocal  sound  employed  to  desienate 
^  ^  perceived  object,  of  any  kind,  would  be 
u  appellative,  and  would  be  formed  from  some- 
thing known  or  apprehended  to  be  a  charac- 
tenstie  property  of  that  object   The  word  would, 
therefore,  be  at  once  the  appellative   and  the 
pt'oper  Dime.     But  when  other  objects  of  the 
fune  kind  were  discovered,  or  subsequently  came 
into  existence,  difficulty  would  be  felt;  it  would 
^*Qope  neoessary  to  guard  against  confrision,  and 
the  brentive  fiihculty  woula  be  called  upon  to 
obtaia  a  discriminative  term  for  each  and  sin- 
pilarindividnal,  while  some  equally  appropriate 
tjmn  would  be  fixed  upon  for  the  wnole  kind, 
wftrent  iq^thods   of  effecting  these  two  pur- 
V*)ws  might  be  resorted  to,  but  the  most  natural 
*<^  be  to  retain  the  original  term  in  its  simple 
t>^  for  the  first  individual :  and  to  make  some 
l^'^^^i'ittboii  of  it  by  prefixing  another  sound,  or 
»J  nhjoining  one,  or  by  altering  the  vowel  or 
'wds  in  the  body  of  the  word,  in  order  to  have 
>.(<n&  for  the  kind,  and  for  the  separate  indi- 
™»l»afthckind. 

This  reasoning  is  exemplified  in  the  first  ap- 
pbca^ou  of  the  word  before  us:  (Gen.  I  26), 


'  Let  us  make  man  [Adam]  in  our  image ; '  (i. 
27),  '  And  God  created  the  man  [the  Adam]  in 
his  own  image.'  The  next  instance  (ii.  7)  ex- 
presses the  source  of  derivation,  a  character  or 
Property;  namely,  the  material  of  which  the 
uman  body  was  formed :  '  And  the  Lord  God 
[Jehovah  Elohim]  formed  the  man  [the  Adam] 
dust  from  the  ground  [the  adamah  J.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  primary  word  is,  most  probably,  any 
kind  of  reddish  tint,  as  a  beautiful  himian  com- 
plexion (Lam.  iv.  7) ;  but  its  various  derivatives 
are  applied  to  different  objects  of  a  red  or  brown 
hue,  or  approaching  to  such.  The  word  Adam, 
therefore,  is  an  appellative  noun  made  mto  a 
proper  one.  It  is  further  remarkable  that,  in  all 
the  other  instances  in  the  second  and  third  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  which  are  nineteen,  it  is  put  with 
the  article,  the  man,  or  the  Adam. 

The  question  arises,  Was  the  uttered  soimd, 
originally  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  very 
vocable  Adam,  or  was  it  some  other  sound  of 
correspondent  signification  ?  This  is  equivalent 
to  asking,  what  was  the  primitive  language  of 
men? 

That  language  originated  in  the  instinctive 
cries  of  human  beiugs  herding  together  in  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  common  animals,  is  an  hypo- 
thesis which,  apart  from  all  testimony  of  revela- 
tion, must  appear  unreasonable  to  a  man  of  se- 
rious reflection.  There  are  other  animals,  be- 
sides man,  whose  orsans  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing articulate  sounds,  through  a  considerable 
range  of  variety,  and  distinctly  pronounced. 
How,  then,  is  it  that  parrots,  jays,  and  starlings 
have  not  among  themselves  developed  an  arti- 
culate language,  transmitted  it  to  their  succes- 
sive generations,  and  improved  it,  both  in  the 
life-time  of  the  individual  and  in  the  series  of 
many  generations  ?  Those  birds  never  attempt 
to  speak  tUl  they  are  compelled  by  a  diffictut 
process  on  the  part  of  their  trainers,  and  they 
never  train  each  other. 

Upon  the  mere  ground  of  reasoning  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  seems  an  Inevitable  con- 
clusion that  not  the  capacity  merely,  but  the 
actual  use  of  speech,  with  the  corresponding  fii- 
culty  of  promptly  understanding  it,  was  given 
to  the  first  human  beings  by  a  superior  power : 
and  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  power  to  be  any  other  than  the  Almighty 
Creator.  In  what  manner  such  commimication 
or  infusion  of  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
habit  took  place,  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire  *,  the 
subject  lies  beyond  the  range  of  human  investi- 
gation :  but,  from  the  evident  exigency,  it  must 
have  been  instantaneous,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  a  copiotis  language  was 
thus  bestowed  upon  the  human  creatures  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  existence.  We  need  to  sup- 
pose only  so  much  as  would  be  requisite  for  the 
notation  of  the  ideas  of  natural  wants  and  the 
most  important  mental  conceptions ;  and  from 
these,  as  germs,  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
the  fiiculty  of  vocal  desi^ation  would  educe 
new  words  and  combinations  as  occasion  de- 
manded. 

That  the  language  thus  formed  continued  to 

be  the  universal  speech  of  mankind  till  after  the 

deluge,   and  till    the  great  cause  of  diversity 

took  place,  is  in  itself  me  most  probable  suppo- 

I  sition  [ToNOUEB,  Confusion  of].    If  there  were 
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any  families  of  men  which  were  not  involved 
in  the  crime  of  the  Babel-  builders,  they  would 
almost  certainly  retain  the  primeval  language. 
The  longevi^  of  die  men  of  that  period  would 
be  a  powerml  conservative  of  that  language 
against  the  slow  changes  of  time.  That  there 
were  such  exceptions  seems  to  be  almost  an 
indubitable  inference  from  the  fact  that  Noah 
long  survived  the  unholy  attempt  His  f^ithf\il 
piety  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  fall  into 
the  snare ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  none 
of  his  children  and  descendants  would  listen  to 
his  admonitions,  and  hold  fast  their  integrity  by 
adhering  to  him :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  habit  and  character  of 
piety  were  established  in  many  of  them. 

The  confusion  of  tongues,  therefore,  whatever 
was  the  nature  of  that  judicial  visitation,  would 
not  fall  upon  that  portion  of  men  which  was  the 
most  orderly,  thoughtfhl,  and  pious,  among 
whom  the  second  mther  of  mankind  dwelt  as 
their  acknowled^^  and  revered  head. 

If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  m  regarding  as  the  mother  of  lan- 
guages, not  indeed  the  Hebrew,  absolutely  speak- 
mg,  but  that  which  was  the  stock  whence 
branched  the  Hebrew,  and  its  sister  tongues, 
usually  called  the  Shemitic,  but  more  properly, 
by  Dr.  Prichard,  the  Syro-Arabian.  It  may  then 
be  maintained  that  the  actually  spoken  names  of 
Adam  and  all  the  others  mentioned  in  the  ante- 
diluvian history  were  those  which  we  have  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  very  slightly  and  not  at  all 
essentially  varied. 

It  is  among  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason, 
that  men  and  all  dependent  beings  have  been 
createdy  that  is,  produced  or  brought  into  their 
first  existence  by  an  intelligent  and  adequately 
powerful  being.  A  question,  however,  arises  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  Did  the  Almighty 
Creator  produce  only  one  man  and  one  woman, 
from  whom  all  other  ^uman  beings  have  de- 
scended?—or  did  he  create  several  parental 
pairs,  from  whom  distinct  stocks  of  men  have 
been  derived  ?  The  affirmative  of  the  latter  po- 
sition has  been  maintained  by  some,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  without  apparent  reason.  The 
manifest  and  great  differences  in  complexion 
and  figure,  which  distinguish  several  races  of 
mankind,  are  supposed  to  be  such  as  entirely  to 
forbid  the  conclusion  that  they  have  all  de- 
scended from  one  father  and  one  mother.  The 
question  is  usually  regarded  as  ec^uivalent  to 
this :  whether  there  is  only  one  species  of  men, 
or  there  are  several.  But  we  cannot,  in  strict 
fairness,  admit  that  the  questions  are  identical. 
It  is  hypothetically  conceivable  that  the  Adorable 
God  might  give  existence  to  any  number  of 
creatures,  which  should  all  possess  the  properties 
that  characterize  identity  of  species,  even  with- 
out such  differences  as  constitute  varieties,  or 
with  any  degree  of  those  differences. 

But  the  {^mission  of  the  possibility  is  not  a 
concession  of  the  reality.  So  ^eat  is  the  evi- 
dence in  fkvour  of  tiie  derivation  of  the  entire 
mass  of  human  beings  fW>m  one  pair  of  ancestors, 
that  it  has  obtained  the  suffrage  of  the  men  most 
competent  to  judge  upon  a  question  of  compa- 
rative anatomy  and  physiology.  ^ 

The  animals  which  render  eminent  services  to 
man,  and  peculiarly  depend  upon  his  protection. 


are  widely  difiused— the  horse,  the  dog,  the  hog, 
the  domestic  fbwl.  Now  of  these,  the  varieties  in 
each  species  are  numerous  and  different,  to  a 
degree  so  grea^  that  an  observer  ignorant  of 
physiological  history  would  scarcely  believe 
them  to  be  of  the  same  species.  But  man  is 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  any  animal.  In  the 
pntgress  of  ages  and  generations,  he  has  natoral* 
ued  himself  to  every  climate,  and  to  modes  of 
life  which  would  prove  fiital  to  an  individnal 
man  suddenly  transferred  from  a  remote  point 
of  the  field.  The  alterations  produced  affect 
every  part  of  the  body,  interna!  and  external, 
without  extinguishing  the  marks  of  the  specific 
identity.  A  further  and  striking  evidence  is, 
that  wnen  persons  of  different  varieties  are  con- 
jugally united,  the  offspring,  especially  in  two 
or  three  generations,  becomes  more  prolific,  and 
acquires  a  higher  perfection  in  physical  and 
mental  qualities  than  was  found  in  either  of  the 
parental  races.  From  the  deepest  AMcan  black 
to  the  finest  Caucasian  white,  the  change  nuu 
through  imperceptible  gradations;  and,  if  a 
middle  hue  be  assumed,  suppose  some  tint  of 
brown,  all  the  varieties  of  complexion  may  be 
explained  upon  the  principle  of  divergence  in- 
fluenced by  outward  circumstances,  llie  con- 
clusion may  be  &irly  drawn,  in  the  words  of  the 
able  translators  and  illustrators  of  Baron  Cuviei's 
great  work : — *  We  are  fully  warranted  in  con- 
cluding, both  from  the  comparison  of  man  with 
inferior  animals,  so  far  aa  the  inferiority  will 
allow  of  such  comparison,  and,  beyond  that,  hy 
comparing  him  with  himself^  that  the  great 
family  of  mankind  loudly  proclaim  a  descent, 
at  some  period  or  other,  from  one  conunou 
orijnn.' 

Thus,  by  an  investigation  totally  independent 
of  historical  authority,  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  inspired  writings,  that  the 
Creator  '  hath  made  or  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  fiaoe  of  the  eaith' 
(Acts  xvii.  26). 

We  shall  now  follow  the  course  of  those  sacred 
documents  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  first  man, 
persuaded  that  their  right  interpretation  is  a  sure 
basis  of  truth.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  not 
reject  illostrations  from  natural  history  and  the 
reason  of  particular  &cts. 

It  is  evident  upon  a  little  reflection,  and  the 
closest  investigation  confirms  the  conclusion, 
tiiat  the  first  human  pair  must  have  been  created 
in  a  state  equivalent  to  that  which  all  sabse> 

3uent  human  beings  have  had  to  reach  by  slow 
e^rees,  in  gron^,  experience,  observation, 
imitation,  and  the  instruction  of  others :  that  is, 
a  state  of  prime  maturity,  and  with  an  infusion, 
concreation,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  of 
knowledge  and  habits,  both  physical  and  btel- 
lectual,  suitable  to  the  place  which  man  had  to 
occupy  in  the  system  of  creation,  and  adequate 
to  his  necessities  in  that  place.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  new  beines  could  not  have  pre- 
served their  animal  existence,  nor  have  held 
rational  converse  with  each  other,  nor  have  paid 
to  their  Creator  the  homage  of  knowledge  and 
love,  adoration,  and  obedience;  and  reason 
clearly  tells  us  tiiat  the  last  was  the  noblest  end 
of  existence.  Those  whom  unhappy  prejudices 
lead  to  reject  revelation  xdmsX  either  admit  this, 
or  must  resort  to  suppositions  of  palpable  ah- 
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mnlity  tod  impossibili^.  If  they  will  not 
admit  a  direct  action  of  Divine  power  in  crea- 
tion and  adaptation  to  the  designed  mode  of 
eiistenoei  diey  most  admit  something  fiur  b^ond 
the  miracaloos,  an  infinite  succession  of  finite 
beings,  or  a  spontaneous  production  of  order, 
or^nizadoD,  and  systematic  action,  from  some 
nomteUigent  origin.  The  Bible  coincides  with 
this  dictete  of  honest  reason,  expressing  these 
iacts  in  simple  and  artless  language,  suited  to 
the  drcomstanoes  of  the  men  to  whom  revelation 
vas  fint  granted.  That  this  production  in  a 
mature  state  was  the  &ct  with  regard  to  the 
vegetable  part  of  the  creation,  is  declared  in 
Gen.  iL  4,  5:  '  In  the  day  of  Jehovah  God's 
making  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  every 
fihnb  of  ^  field  before  it  should  be  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
shtmld  bod.'  The  two  terms,  shrubs  and  herb- 
al, are  pat  to  designate  the  whole  vegetable 
kmgdom.  The  reason  of  the  case  comprehends 
the  other  division  of  organized  nature;  and  this 
19  applied  to  man  and  all  other  animals,  in  the 
vords,  *  Ont  of  the  ground — dust  out  of  the 
ground— Jehovah  God  formed  them." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  narra- 
tives at  the  beginning  of  the  Mosaic  records, 
different  in  shrle  and  manner,  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent; at  first  sight  somewhat  discrepant,  but 
vhen  strictly  examined,  perfectly  compatible, 
and  each  one  illustrating  and  completing  the 
other.  The  first  is  contained  in  Gen.  i.  1,  to 
ii-  3;  and  the  other,  ii.  4,  to  iv.  i26.  As  is  the 
ea%  i>ith  die  Scripture  history  generally,  they 
coDsist  of  a  few  principal  &ct8,  detached  anec* 
<b)tes,  leaving  much  of  necessary  implication 
vhkk  the  gwxl  sense  of  the  reader  is  called 
vp'si  to  supply ;  and  passing  over  large  spaces 
of  the  historv  of  life,  upon  which  all  conjecture 
vaddbefiiiitless. 

In  the  second  of  these  narratives  we  read, 
*  And  Jehovah  God  formed  the  man  [U^.  the 
Adun],  dost  from  the  ground  {ha-adamah\  and 
blev  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  the 
inaa  became  a  living  animal '  (Gen.  ii.  7).  Here 
ve  two  objects  of  attention,  the  organic  me- 
cbaism  of  the  human  body,  and  the  vitality 
vith  which  it  was  endowed. 

The  medianical  material,  formed  (moulded, 
<>r  arranged,  as  an  artificer  models  clay  or  wax) 
into  the  hmnan  and  all  other  animal  bodies,  is 
called  *  dost  from  the  ground.'  This  would  be  a 
aataral  and  easy  expression  to  men  in  the  early 
^^  before  chemistry  was  known  or  minute 
Philosophical  distinctions  were  thought  of,  to 
^onfj,  m  a  general  form,  the  idea  of  earthy 
*ofifr,  the  constituent  substance  of  the  ground 
on  which  we  tread.  To  say,  that  of  this  the 
hunan  and  every  other  animal  body  was  formed, 
^  ^  positjon  which  would  be  at  once  the  most 
^ly  apprehensible  to  an  uncultivated  mind, 
^  which  yet  is  the  most  exactly  true  upon  the 
hi^«si  philosophical  grounds.  'We  now  know, 
^ram  diemical  analysis,  that  the  animal  body  is 
^I'BqnBed,  in  the  inscrutable  manner  called  or- 
^'i^ahoa,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, Inae,  iron,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Now 
*»  these  are  mineral  substances,  which  in  their 
^anoas  combinations  form  a  very  large  part  of 
'he  solid  ground. 

I'be  expresBon  which    we    have    rendered 


'  living  animal*  sets  befi>re  us  the  organic  ufk 
of  the  animal  fhime,  that  mysterious  something 
which  man  cannot  create  nor  restore,  which 
baffles  the  most  acute  philosophers  to  search  out 
its  nature,  and  which  reason  combines  with 
Scripture  to  refer  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Almighty — '  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.' 

The  other  narrative  is  contained  in  these 
words,  *  God  created  man  in  his  own  image :  in 
the  image  of  God  created  he  him^  male  and 
female  created  he  them '  (Gen.  1 27).  TTie  inmye 
(resemblance,  such  as  a  shadow  bears  to  the 
object  which  casts  it)  of  God  is  an  expression 
which  breathes  at  once  archaic  simplicity  and 
the  most  recondite  wisdom ;  for  what  term  could 
the  most  cultivated  and  copious  language  bring 
forth  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  ?  It  presents 
to  us  man  as  made  in  a  resemblance  to  the 
author  of  his  being,  a  true  resemblance,  but 
faint  and  shadowy ;  an  outline,  faithful  according 
to  its  capacity,  yet  infinitely  remote  from  the 
reality :  a  distant  form  of  the  intelHyence,  witdom, 
power,  rectitude,  goodness,  and  dominion  of  the 
Adorable  Supreme.  To  the  inferior  sentient 
beings  with  which  he  is  connected  man  stands  in 
the  place  of  God.  We  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  none  of  them  are  capable  of  con- 
ceiving a  being  higher  than  man.  All,  in  their 
different  ways,  loox  up  to  him  as  their  superior ; 
the  ferocious  generally  flee  before  him,  afraid  to 
encounter  his  power,  and  the  gentle  court  his 
protection  and  show  their  highest  joy  to  consist 
in  serving  and  pleasing  him.  Even  in  our 
degenerate  state  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  treat 
the  domesticated  animals  with  wisdom  and  kind- 
ness, their  attachment  is  most  ardent  and 
faithful. 

Thus  had  man  the  shadow  of  the  divine  do- 
minion and  authority  over  the  inferior  creation. 
The  attribute  of  power  was  also  given  to  him,  in 
his  being  made  able  to  convert  the  inanimate 
objects  and  those  possessing  only  the  vegetable 
life,  into  the  instruments  and  the  materials  for 
supplying  his  wants,  and  continually  enlarging 
his  sphere  of  command. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  knowledge  and  toiV 
dom  are  implied:  the  one  quality,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  substances  and  tiieir  changeful 
actions  which  were  necessary  for  a  creature  like 
man  to  understand,  in  order  to  his  safety  and 
comfort ;  the  other,  such  sagacity  as  would  di- 
rect him  in  selecting  the  best  objects  of  desire 
and  pursuit,  and  the  right  means  for  attaining 
them. 

Above  all,  moral  excellence  must  have  been 
comprised  b  this  '  image  of  God ;'  and  not  only 
forming  a  part  of  it,  but  beinff  its  crown  of 
beauty  and  glory.  The  Christian  inspiration, 
than  which  no  more  perfect  disclosure  of  God 
is  to  take  place  on  this  side  eternity,  casts  its 
light  upon  this  subject :  for  this  aposUe  Paul,  in 
urging  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  perfect 
holiness,  evidenuy  alludes  to  the  endowments  of 
the  first  man  in  two  parallel  and  mutually  illus- 
trative epistles ;  *  —  the  new  man,  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him ;  the  new  man  which,  after  [according  to] 
God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness' (Col.  iii.  10 ;  Eph.  iv.  24). 

In  this  perfection  of  faculties,  and  with  these 
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high  prerogatives  of  moral  existeoce,  did  hu- 
man nature,  in  its  first  subject,  rise  up  from  the 
creating  hand.  The  whole  Scripture-narrative 
implies  that  this  state  of  existence  was  one  of 
correspondent  activity  and  enjoyment.  It  plainly 
represents  the  Dettt  himself  as  oondescendiDg 
to  asaume  a  human  form  and  to  employ  human 
epeech^  in  order  to  instruct  and  exercise  the 
happy  creatures  whom  (to  borrow  the  just  and 
beautiful  language  of  the  Apocryphal  *  Wisdom') 
'  God  created  for  incorruptibility,  and  made  him 
an  image  of  his  own  nature'  ( W  isd.  Sol.  ii.  23). 

The  noble  and  sublime  idea  that  man  thus 
had  his  Maker  for  his  teacher  and  guide,  pre- 
cludes a  thousand  difficulties.  It  shows  us  the 
simple,  direct,  and  effectual  method  by  which 
the  newly  formed  creature  would  have  commu- 
nicated to  him  all  the  intellectual  knowledge, 
and  all  the  practical  arts  and  manipulations, 
which  were  needful  and  beneficial  for  him. 

Religious  knowledge  and  its  appropriate  habits 
also  required  an  immediate  infusion :  and  these 
are  pre-eminently  comprehended  in  the  '  image 
of  Cfod.'  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  newly  created  man  and  his  female 
companion  were  inspired  with  a  very  ample 
share  of  the  doctrinal  knowledge  wnich  was 
communicated  to  their  posterity  by  the  succes- 
sive and  accumulating  revolutions  of  more  than 
four  thousand  years :  and,  on  the  other,  we  can- 
not imagine  that  they  were  left  in  gross  igno- 
rance upon  the  existence  and  excellencies  of  the 
Being  who  had  made  them,  their  obligations  to 
him,  and  the  way  in  which  they  might  continue 
to  receive  the  greatest  blessings  from  him.  It  is 
self-evident  that,  to  have  attained  such  a  kind 
and  degree  of  knowledge,  by  spontaneous  effort, 
under  even  the  favourable  circumstances  of  a 
state  of  negative  innocence,  would  have  been  a 
long  and  arduous  work.  But  the  sacred  narra- 
tive leaves  no  room  for  doubt  upon  this  head. 
In  the  primitive  style  it  tells  of  God  as  speaking 
to  them,  oonmianding,  instructing,  assigning 
their  work,  pointing  out  their  danger,  and  show- 
ing how  to  avoid  it  All  this,  r^uoed  to  the 
dry  simplidly  of  detail,  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  Creator,  infinitely  kind  and  condescend 
ing,  by  the  use  of  forms  and  modes  adapted  to 
their  capacity,  fed  their  minds  with  truth,  gave 
them  a  ready  understanding  of  it  and  that  de- 
light in  it  which  constituted  holiness,  taught 
them  to  hold  intercourse  with  himself  by  direct 
addresses  in  both  praise  and  prayer,  and  save 
some  disclosures  of  a  future  state  of  blessedness 
when  they  should  have  fulfilled  the  condition  of 
their  probation. 

An  especial  instance  of  this  instruction  and  in- 
fusion of  practical  habits  is  given  to  us  in  the 
narrative :  '  Out  of  the  ground  Jehovah  God 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air ;  and  brought  them  unto  the  man,  to 
see  what  he  would  call  them'  (Gen.  ii.  19). 
This,  taken  out  of  the  style  of  condescending 
anthropomorphism,  amounts  to  such  a  statement 
as  the  following:  the  Creator  had  not  only 
formed  man  with  organs  of  speech,  but  he 
taught  him  the  use  of  them,  by  an  immediate 
communication  of  the  practical  faculty  and  its 
aooompanying  intelligence ;  and  he  guided  the 
man,  as  yet  the  solitary  one  of  his  species,  to 
this  among  the  first  applications  of  speech,  the 


designating  of  the  animals  with  which  he  was 
connected,  by  appellative  words  which  would 
both  be  the  help  of  his  memory  and  assist  hb 
mental  operations,  and  thus  would  be  introdne- 
tory  and  facilitating  to  more  enlarged  applica- 
tions of  thought  ana  language.  We  are  mrther 
warranted,  by  the  recognised  &ct  of  the  anec- 
dotal and  fragmentary  structure  of  the  Scripture 
history,  to  regard  this  as  the  selected  instance 
for  exhibiting  a  whole  kind  or  class  of  opers' 
tions  or  processes ;  implying  that,  in  the  same  or 
similar  manner,  the  first  man  was  led  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  qualities  and  relations  of 
vegetables,  earmy  matters,  the  visible  heaverLs 
and  the  other  external  objects  to  which  he  had 
a  relation. 

The  next  important  article  in  tlus  primenl 
history  is  the  creation  of  the  human  female. 
The  narrative  is  given  in  the  more  summaTj 
manner  in  the  former  of  the  two  documents."— 
'  Male  and  female  created  he  them '  (Gen.  i.  27). 
It  stands  a  littie  more  at  length  in  a  third  doco- 
ment,  which  begins  the  fifth  chapter,  and  bis 
the  characteristic  heading  or  tiUe  by  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  a  separate  work.  *  Thit, 
the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In  the 
day  God  created  Adam ;  he  made  him  in  the 
likeness  of  God,  male  and  female  he  createi 
them ;  and  he  blessed  them,  and  he  called  their 
name  Adam,  in  the  day  of  their  being  created' 
(ver.  1,  2). 

The  second  of  the  narratives  is  more  circosi' 
stantial :  '  And  Jehovah  God  said,  it  is  not  good 
the  man's  being  alone :  I  will  miiake  for  Imn  a 
help  suitable  for  him.'  Then  follows  the  pas- 
sage concerning  the  review  and  the  naming  of 
the  inferior  animals ;  and  it  continues — *  bat  for 
Adam  he  found  not  a  help  suitable  for  him. 
And  Jehovah  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  M 
upon  the  man  [the  Adam],  and  he  slept :  and  he 
took  one  out  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh 
in  its  place :  and  Jehovah  God  built  up  the  rib 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  man  into  a  woman, 
and  he  brought  her  to  the  man.' 

The  next  particular  into  which  the  sacred 
history  leads  us,  is  one  which  we  cannot  ap- 
proach witiiout  a  painfhl  sense  of  its  difficnltf 
and  delicacy.  It  stands  thus  in  the  authorised 
version :  *  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  mw 
and  his  wife;  and  were  not  ashamed'  (ii.  3^)* 
The  common  interpretation  is,  that,  in  this  in- 
spect, the  two  human  beings,  the  first  and  odIJ 
existing  ones,  were  precisely  in  the  conchtion  » 
the  youngest  in&nts,  incapable  of  perceiving  uiy 
incongruity  in  the  total  destitution  of  artifioaj 
clotiiing.  But  a  little  reflection  wiU  teU  ns,  sod 
the  more  carefiilly  that  reflection  is  pursued  the 
more  it  will  appear  just,  that  this  supposition  b 
inconsistent  with  what  we  have  established  on 
solid  grounds,  the  supernatural  infusion  into  the 
minds  of  our  first  parents  and  mto  their  nervoos 
and  muscular  fiiculties,  of  the  knowledge  an^ 
practical  habits  which  their  descendants  have 
had  to  acquire  by  the  long  process  of  instruc- 
tion and  example.  We  have  seen  the  n***^^ 
that  there  must  have  been  communicated  w 
them,  directiy  by  the  Creator,  no  inwww^^'jT 
measure  of  natural  knowledge  and  the  b»*^^ 
of  applying  it,  or  their  lives  could  not  ^^^f^ 
secured;  and  of  moral  and  Bpiritoal  *»bo*' 
ledger  righteousness,  and  true  holiness,'  flocn 
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neasore  as  would  belong  to  the  sinless  state, 
iDd  woold  enable  them  to  render  an  intelligent 
and  perfect  worship  to  the  Glorioos  DeiCv.  It 
seems  impossible  for  that  state  of  mind  and 
liabits  to  exist  withoat  a  correct  sensibility  to 
proprieties  and  decencies  which  infiint  children 
cannot  understand  or  feel ;  and  the  capacities 
and  duties  df  their  conju^l  state  are  implied  in 
the  oarratiTe.  Further,  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
tbat,  thoofh  we  are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  the 
localitj  of  Eden  Uie  most  bland  atmosphere  and 
deligbtfol  soil,  yet  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays 
upon  the  naked  skin,  the  range  of  temperature 
throogh  the  day  and  Uie  night,  the  alternations 
of  dryness  and  moisture,  the  various  labour 
among  trees  and  bushes,  and  exposure  to  insects, 
voald  render  some  protective  clothing  quite  in- 
di^ensable. 

From  these  considerations  we  feel  ourselves 
obtiged  to  anderstand  the  word  aram  in  that 
vhidi  h'mmott  usual  signification  in  the  Hebrew 
laagoage,  as  importing  not  an  absolute,  but  a 
partiaiof  compariUive  nudity,  a  stripping  off  of 
tile  upper  garment,  or  of  some  other  usual  article 
of  dress,  when  all  the  habiliments  were  not  laid 
aside;  and  this  is  a  more  frequent  signification 
than  that  of  entire  destitution.    If  it  be  asked, 
Whence  did  Adam  and  Eve  derive  this  clothing  ? 
we  reply,  that,  as  a  part  of  the  divine  instruc- 
tion vhidi  we  have  established,  they    were 
tanght  to  take  off  the  inner  bark  of  some  trees, 
which  woold  answer  extremely  well  for  this  pm> 
pOB&   If  an  objection  be  drawn  from  Gen.  iii.  7, 
10, 1 1,  ve  reply,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
gresoQD,  the  clotlung  was  disgracefully  injured. 
Aootber  inquiry  presents  itself.    How  lonp; 
did  the  state  of  paradisiac  innocence  and  happi- 
ttsi  eoDtinne  ?    Some  have  regarded  the  period 
V  Teiy  brief,  not  more  even  t£an  a  single  day  ; 
bat  this  mani&stiy  fialls  very  short  of  the  time 
vhich  a  reasonable  probability  requires.    The 
fint  man  was  brought  into   existence  in  the 
Kgion  called  Eden;    then  he  was  introduced 
tnto  a  particular   part  of  it,  the  garden,  re- 
published with  the  richest  productions  of  the 
Coatee's  bounty  for  tiie  delight  of  the  eye  and 
^  other  senses ;  the  most  agreeable  labour  was 
't<{aired  *  to  dress  and  to  keep  it,'  implying  some 
artsof  enltnre,  preservation  from  injury,  train- 
bg  flowers  and  froits,  and  knowing  the  various 
QMS  and  enjoyments  of  the  produce ;  making 
^^bMrration  upon  the  works  of  God,  of  whicn 
an  mvestigation  and  designating  of  animals  is 
oprenly  specified;   nor  can  we  suppose  that 
^^  was  no  contemplation  of  the  magnificent 
1^7  sod  the  heavenly  bodies :   above  all,  the 
woodroos  communion  with  the  condescending, 
pgyt  and  probably  with  created  spirits  of  su- 
P^  orders,  by  which  the  mind  would  be  ex- 
Qled,  iti  capacity  enlarged,  and  its  holy  feliciW 
c^^oally  increased.    It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
^the  narrative  (Gen.  iL  19,  20)  conveys  the 
°^Wat)on  that  some  time  was  allowed  to  eUpse, 
uat  Adsm  might  discover  and  feel  his  want  of  a 
^''"^'■aiMi  of  his  own  spedes,  '  a  help  corre- 
spfedent  to  him.' 

These  eonnderations  impress  ns  with  a  sense 
^pofaahility,  amounting  to  a  conviction,  that  a 
Period  not  very  short  was  requisite  fbr  the  exer- 
Qse  of  Hum's  ftcolties,  the  disclosures  of  his 
happiaai^  and  the  service  of  adoration  which  he 


could  pay  to  his  Creator.  But  all  these  con- 
siderations are  strengthened  by  the  recollection 
that  they  attach  to  man's  solitary  state;  and  that 
they  all  require  new  and  enlarged  application 
when  the  addition  of  conjugal  life  is  brought 
into  the  account  The  conclusion  appears  irre- 
sistible that  a  duration  of  many  days,  or  rather 
weeks  or  months,  would  be  requisite  for  so  many 
and  important  purposes. 

Thus  divinely  honoured  and  happy  were  the 
progenitors  of  mankind  in  the  state  of  their 
creation. 

The  next  scene  which  the  sacred  history  brings 
before  ns  is  a  dark  reverse.  Another  agent 
comes  into  the  field  and  successfully  employs  his 
arts  for  seducing  Eve,  and  bv  her  means  Adam, 
from  their  original  state  of  rectitude,  dignity, 
and  happiness. 

Among  the  provisions  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  were  two  vegetable  productions  of 
wondrous  qualities  and  mysterious  significancy  • 

*  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil'  (Gen. 
ii.  9).  It  would  add  to  the  precision  of  the  terms, 
and  perhaps  aid  our  understanding  of  them,  if 
we  were  to  adhere  stricUy  to  the  Hebrew  bv  re- 
taining the  definite  prefix:  and  then  we  have 

*  the  tree  of  the  life'  and  '  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge.' Thus  would  be  indicated  the  particular 
life  of  which  the  one  was  a  svmbol  and  instru- 
ment, and  THE  fktal  knowledge  springing  from 
the  abuse  of  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  maintain  that  these  appellations  were 
given  to  them  at  the  beginning.  We  rather 
suppose  that  they  were  applied  afterwards,  silg^ 
gested  by  the  events  and  connection,  and  so  be- 
came the  historical  names. 

We  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  understand,  as 
some  do,  *  the  tree  of  life,'  collectively,  as  im- 
plying a  species,  and  that  there  were  manv  trees 
of  that  s|)ecies.  The  figurative  use  of  the  ex- 
pression in  Rev.  xxii.  2,  where  a  plurality  is 
plainly  intended,  involves  no  evidence  of  such  a 
design  in  this  literal  narrative.  The  phraseo- 
logy of  the  text  best  agrees  with  the  idea  of  a 
single  tree,  designed  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
not  intended  to  perpetuate  its  kind.  Tnough  in 
the  state  of  innocence,  Adam  and  Eve  mient  be 
liable  to  some  corporal  suffering  fcom  the  changes 
of  the  season  and  the  weather,  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances; in  any  case  of  which  occurring, 
this  tree  had  been  endowed  by  the  bountiful 
Creator  with  a  medicinal  and  restorative  pro- 
perty, probablv  in  the  way^  of  instantaneous 
miracle.  We  think  also  that  it  was  designed  for 
a  sacramental  or  symbolical  purpose,  a  repre- 
sentation and  pledge  of  '  the  life,'  emphatically 
so  called,  heavenly  immortality  when  the  term 
of  probation  should  be  happily  completed.  Yet 
we  by  no  means  suppose  that  this  '  tree  of  the 
life  *  possessed  any  intrinsic  property  of  com- 
municating immortality.  In  tne  latter  view,  it 
was  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  divine  promise.  Bui, 
with  regard  to  the  former  intention,  we  see 
nothing  to  forbid  the  idea  that  it  had  most  effi- 
cacious medicinal  properties  in  its  fhdt,  leaves, 
and  other  parts.  Such  were  called  trees  cf  life 
by  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  iii.  18;  xi.  30;  xiii.  12; 
XV.  4). 

The  *  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  ^ood  and  evil ' 
might  be  any  tree  whatever ;  it  might  be  of  any 
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Bpeciefl  eTen  yet  remaining,  though,  if  it  were  so, 
we  could  not  determine  its  specios,  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  no  name,  description,  or  infonnation 
whatever  is  given  that  could  possibly  lead  to  the 
ascertainment  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  the 
more  reasonable  probability  to  be,  that  it  was  a 
tree  having  poisonous  properties,  stimulating, 
and  intoxicating,  such  as  are  found  in  some  exist- 
ing species,  especially  in  hot  climates.  On  this 
ground,  the  prohibition  to  eat  or  even  touch  the 
tree  was  a  beneficent  provision  against  the 
danger  of  pain  and  death.  But  the  revealed  ob- 
ject of  this  '  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil '  was  that  which  would  require  no  particular 
properties  beyond  some  degree  of  external  beauty 
and  fruit  of  an  immediately  pleasant  taste.  'Iliat 
object  was  to  be  a  test  of  obedience.  For  such  a 
purpose,  it  is  evident  that  to  select  an  indifferent 
act,  to  be  the  object  prohibited,  was  necessary  ; 
as  the  obligation  to  refrain  should  be  only  that 
which  arises  simply,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  the 
law  can  know,  from  the  sacred  will  of  the  law- 

S'ver.  This  does  not,  however,  nullify  what  we 
ive  said  upon  the  possibility,  or  even  proba- 
bility, that  the  tree  in  question  had  noxious 
qualities :  for  upon  either  tLc  affirmative  or  the 
negative  of  the  supposition,  the  subjects  of  this 
positive  law,  having  upon  all  antecedent  grounds 
the  fullest  conviction  of  the  perfect  rectitude  and 
benevolence  of  their  Creator,  would  see  in  it  the 
simple  diaracter  of  a  test,  a  means  of  proof, 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  implicitly  con- 
fide in  him.  For  so  doing  they  had  every  pos- 
sible reason ;  and  asainst  any  thought  or  mental 
feeling  tending  to  me  violation  of  the  precept, 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  most  powerful 
motives.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  observ- 
ance. They  were  surrounded  with  a  paradise  of 
delights,  and  they  had  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
any  good  whatever  would  accrue  to  them  from 
their  seizing  upon  anything  prohibited.  If  per- 
plexity or  doubt  arose,  they  had  ready  access  to 
their  divine  bene&ctor  for  obtaining  information 
and  direction.  But  Uiey  allowed  the  thought  of 
disobedience  to  form  itself  into  a  disposition,  and 
then  a  purpose. 

Thus  was  the  seal  broken,  the  integrity  of  the 
heart  was  gone,  the  sin  was  generated,  and  the 
outward  act  was  the  consunmiation  of  the  dire 
process.  Eve,  less  informed,  less  cautious,  less 
endowed  with  strength  of  mind,  became  the 
more  ready  victim.  *  The  woman,  being  de- 
ceived, was  in  the  transgression;'  but  'Adam 
was  not  deceived '  (1  Tim.  ii.  14).  He  rushed 
knowingly  and  deliberately  to  ruin.  The  offence 
had  grievous  aggravations.  It  was  the  prefer- 
ence of  a  trifling  gratification  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  tmiverse ;  it  implied 
a  denial  of  the  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness, 
veracity,  and  power  of  Godj  it  was  marked 
with  extreme  ingratitude ;  and  it  involved  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  consequences,  awfully  im- 
pious as  it  referred  to  their  immediate  connection 
with  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  cruelly 
selfish  as  it  respected  their  posterity. 

The  instrument  of  the  temptation  was  a  ser- 
pent ;  whether  any  one  of  the  existing  kinds  it 
IS  evidently  impossible  for  us  to  know.  Of  that 
numerous  order  many  species  are  of  brilliant 
colours  and  playful  in  their  attitudes  and  man- 
ners ,  so  that  one  may  well  conceive  of  such  an 


object  attracting  and  fiiscinating  the  first  woman. 
Whether  it  spoke  in  an  articulate  voice,  like  the 
human,  or  expressed  the  sentiments  attributed  to 
it  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  and  significant 
actions,  may  be  a  subject  of  reasonable  questioo. 
The  latter  is  possible,  and  it  seems  the  pref«^ 
able  hypothesis,  as,  without  a  miraculous  inter- 
vention, the  mouth  and  throat  of  no  serpent 
could  form  a  vocal  utterance  of  words ;  and  ve 
cannot  attribute  to  any  wicked  spirit  the  power 
of  working  miracles. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  begins  with  the 
words, '  And  the  serpent  was  crafty  above  evert 
animal  of  the  field'  (Gen.  iii.  I).  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  is  not  said  of  the  order  of 
serpents,  as  if  it  were  a  general  proper^  of  them, 
but  of  thcit  particular  serpent  Indeed,  this 
*  cunning  craftiness,  lying  m  wait  to  deceive' 
(Eph.  iv.  14),  is  the  very  character  of  that  ma- 
lignant creature  of  whose  wily  stratagems  the 
reptile  was  a  mere  instrument  The  existence 
of  spirits,  superior  to  man,  and  of  whom  some 
have  become  depraved,  and  are  labouring  to 
spread  wickedness  and  misery  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  has  been  found  to  be  the  belief  of 
all  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  of  whom  we 
possess  information.  It  has  also  been  the  ge- 
neral doctrine  of  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that 
one  of  those  fallen  spirits  was  the  real  agent  in 
this  first  and  successful  temptation ;  and  this 
doctrine  receives  strong  confirmation  firoin  the 
declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  i^^ 
2  Cor.  iL  1 1 ;  xi.  3, 14 ;  Rev.  xii.  9 ;  xx.  2 ;  John 
viii.  44.  The  summary  of  these  passages  pre- 
sents almost  a  history  of  the  Fall — the  tempttT, 
his  manifold  arts,  his  serpentine  disguises,  his 
falsehood,  his  restless  activity,  his  bloodthirsty 
cruelty,  and  his  early  success  in  that  career  of 
deception  and  destruction. 

The  condescending  Deity,  who  had  held  gra- 
cious and  instructive  communion  with  the  pi- 
rents  of  mankind,  assuming  a  human  form  aiid 
adapting  all  his  proceedings  to  their  capacity, 
visibly  stood  before  them ;  by  a  searching  inter- 
ro^tory  drew  from  them  the  confession  of  their 
guilt,  which  yet  they  aggravated  by  evasions 
and  insinuations  against  God  himself;  and  pro- 
nounced on  them  and  their  seducer  the  sentence 
due.  On  the  woman  he  inflicted  the  p^ins  o^ 
child-bearing,  and  a  deeper  and  more  humiliating 
dependence  upon  her  husband.  He  doomed  the 
man  to  hard  and  often  fruitless  toil,  instead  of 
easy  and  pleasant  labour.  On  both,  or  rather  on 
human  nature  universally,  he  pronounced  the 
awful  sentence  of  death.  The  denunciation  of 
the  serpent  partakes  more  of  a  symbolical  cha- 
racter, and  so  seems  to  carry  a  strong  impli* 
cation  of  the  nature  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
concealed  agent  The  human  sufferings  threat- 
ened are  all,  excepting  the  last,  which  will  re- 
quire a  separate  consideration,  of  a  remedial  and 
corrective  kind. 

Of  a  quite  different  character  are  the  peow 
denunciations  upon  the  serpent  If  they  he  un- 
derstood literally,  and  of  course  applied  to  the 
whole  order  of  Ophidia,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
so  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  most  democ- 
strated  hucis  in  their  physiology  and  eoonomv, 
as  to  lead  to  inferences  unfiivourable  to  belief  ^ 
revelation.     Let  us  examine  the  particulars  t-^ 

'  Because  thou  hast  done  this  cursed  art  thf»ii 
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abore  aU  cattle  ,**  literally,  *  abore  erery  behe- 
mak'  But  the  serpent  tribe  ooimot  he  classed  with 
that  of  die  behemoth.  The  word  is  of  very  fre- 
quent ooearrence  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
tiioaghy  in  a  few  instances,  it  seems  to  be  put  for 
brmty  so  as  to  be  indusiye  of  the  flocks  as  well 
as  the  herds,  and  in  poetical  diction  it  sometimes 
stands  metooymically  for  animals  generally  (as 
Job  rriJL  3;  Ps.  Ixxiii  22;  Eccles.  iiL  18,  19, 
21j;  jet  its  proper  and  nniYersal  application  is 
to  the  Urge  animals  (pachyderms  and  rumi- 
naotsX  soch  as  the  elephant,  camel,  deer,  horse, 
(o,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  &c.  [Behemoth]. 

As  little  will  the  declaration,  '  cursed  — ,' 
agree  with  natnral  tmth.    It  may,  indeed,  be 
suppoeed  to  be  Terified  in  the  shuddering  which 
po'sons  geoerally  feel  at  the  aspect  of  any  one 
of  the  cfder  of  serpents ;  but  tnis  takes  place 
also  in  nanr  other  cases.    It  springs  from  fear 
of  the  formidable  weapons  with  which  some 
species  are  anned,  as  few  persons  know  before- 
hand  vhieh  are  Tenomous  and  which  are  harm- 
less,* and,  alter  all,  this  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  a  corse  to  the  animal.     It  is  an  effectual 
defence  without  effort    Indeed,  we  may  say 
that  no  tribe  of  animals  is  so  secure  from  danger, 
or  is  so  able  to  obtain  its  sustenance  and  all  the 
enjoyments  which  its  capadty  and  habits  require, 
as  the  vhole  order  of  serpents.    If,  then,  we 
decline  to  urge  the  objection  from  the  word 
hfiemakf  it  is  diffiGult  to  conoeiye  that  serpents 
hare  more  causes  of  suffering  than  any  other 
great  diyision  of  animals,  or  even  so  much. 

Farther,  *  going  upon  the  belly '  is  to  none  of 
them  a  punishment.  With  some  differences  of 
mode,  their  progression  is  produced  by  the  push- 
ing of  scales,  shields,  or  rings  against  the  ground, 
hy  muscular  oontoractions  and  dilatations,  by 
elastic  gpringings,  by  vertical  undulations,  or  by 
honzoDtal  wrigglings;  but,  in  every  variety,  the 
fttire  organization — skeleton,  muscles,  nerves, 
integnments — is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
pcftion  belonging  to  each  species.  That  mode, 
in  every  variety  of  it,  is  sufficiently  easy  and 
npid  (often  very  rapid)  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  animal's  life  and  the  amplitude  of  its  enjoy- 
ments. To  imagine  this  mode  of  motion  to  be, 
m  any  sense,  a  diange  from  a  prior  attitude  and 
habit  of  the  erect  kind,  or  being  furnished  with 
wings,  indicates  a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  serpents.  Yet  it  has  been  said  by  learned 
sod  eininent  theological  interpreters,  that,  before 
this  crime  was  committed,  the  serpent  probably 
dkl  *  not  go  upon  his  belly,  but  moved  upon  the 
lunder  part  of  his  body,  with  his  head,  breast, 
and  belly  upright'  (Clarke's  Bible,  p.  1690). 
Ilus  notion  may  have  obtained  credence  from 
^  fiut  that  some  of  the  numerous  serpent  spe- 
^eSf  when  excited,  raise  the  neck  pretty  high ; 
^\  the  posture  b  to  strike,  and  they  cannot 
^stain  It  in  creeping  except  for  a  very  short 
«*»re. 

^cither  do  they  '  eat  dust'  All  serpents  are 
<3nOTwous;  their  food,  according  to  the  size 
^  power  of  the  species,  is  taken  mxa.  the  tribes 
<^  insects,  worms,  frogs,  and  toads,  and  newts, 
birds,  mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  till  the 
>^e  ascends  to  the  pythons  and  boos,  which  can 
■ttsto-  and  swallow  very  large  animals.  The 
«cdlent  writer  hist  cited,  in  his  anxiety  to  do 
honour,  as  he  deemed  it,  to  the  accuracy  of 


Scripture  allusions,  has  said  of  the  serpent, '  Now 
that  he  creeps  with  his  very  mouth  upon  the 
earth,  he  must  necessarily  take  his  food  out  of 
the  dui^t,  and  so  lick  in  some  of  the  dust  with  it' 
But  this  is  not  the  fict  Serpents  habitually 
obtain  their  food  among  herbage  or  in  water ; 
they  seize  their  prey  with  the  mouth,  often  ele- 
vate the  head,  and  are  no  more  exposed  to  the 
neceesity  of  swallowing  adherent  earth  than  are 
carnivorous  birds  or  quadrupeds.  At  the  same 
lame,  it  may  be  understood  figuratively.  '  Eating 
the  dust  is  but  another  term  for  grovelling  in  the 
dust ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  being  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  meanness,  shame,  andcontempt — 
See  Micah  vii.  17.' 

But  these  and  other  inconsistencies  and  diffi- 
culties (insuperable  they  do  indeed  appear  to  us) 
are  swept  away  when  we  consider  the  fact  before 
stated,  that  the  Hebrew,  literally  rendered,  is 
THE  serpent  teas,  &c.,  and  that  it  refers  specifi- 
cally and  personally  to  a  rational  and  accounts 
able  being,  the  spirit  of  lying  and  cruelty,  the 
deviU  the  Satan,  the  old  serpent.  That  God,  the 
infinitely  holy,  good,  and  wise,  should  have  per- 
mitted any  one  or  more  celestial  spirits  to  apos- 
tatize from  purity,  and  to  be  the  successful  se- 
ducers of  mankind,  is  indeed  an  awfUl  and  over- 
whelming mvstery.  But  it  is  not  more  so  than 
the  permitted  existence  of  many  among  man- 
kind, whose  rare  talents  and  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  power  and  opportunity',  combined  with 
extreme  depravity,  nave  rendered  them  the 
plague  and  curse  of  the  earth ;  and  the  whole 
merges  into  the  awful  and  insolvable  problem. 
Why  has  the  All-perfect  Deitv  permitted  evil  at 
all  ?  We  are  firmly  assured  that  He  will  bring 
forth,  at  last,  the  most  triumphant  evidence  that 
'  He  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all 
his  works.'  In  the  mean  time,  our  happiness 
lies  in  the  implicit  confidence  which  we  cannot 
but  feel  to  be  due  to  the  Being  of  Infinite  Per- 
fection. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  denunciation  upon 
the  false  and  cruel  seducer  sent  a  beam  of  light 
into  the  agonized  hearts  of  our  guilty  first  pa- 
rents :  '  And  enmity  will  I  put  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed : 
he  will  attack  thee  [on]  the  head,  and  thou  wilt 
attack  him  [at]  the  heel.'  Christian  interpreters 
generally  rega^  this  as  the  first  gospel-promise, 
and  we  think  with  good  reason.  It  was  a  ma- 
nifestation of  mercy :  it  revealed  a  Deliverer, 
who  *  should  be  a  human  being,  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  offspring  of  the  female,  who  should 
also,  in  some  way  not  yet  made  known,  counter- 
act and  reme<ly  the  injury  inflicted,  and  who, 
though  partially  suffering  from  the  malignant 
power,  should,  in  the  end,  completely  conquer 
It,  and  convert  its  very  success  into  its  own 
punishment'  (J.  Pye  Smith,  Scripture  Testimony 
to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  226). 

The  awful  threatening  to  man  was,  *  In  the 
day  Ihat  thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  wilt  die  the 
death.'  The  infiictiion  is  Death  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  that  which  stands  opposed  to 
Life,  the  life  of  not  only  animal  enjoyment,  but 
holy  happiness,  the  life  which  comported  with 
the  image  of  God.  This  was  lost  by  the  fUl; 
and  the  sentence  of  physical  death  was  pro- 
nounced, to  be  executed  in  due  time.  Divine 
mercy  gave  a  long  respite. 
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The  same  mercy  was  displayed  in  still  more 
tempering  the  terrors  of  justice.  The  garden  of 
delights  was  not  to  be  the  abode  of  rebellions 
creatures.  Bnt  before  they  were  turned  out  into 
a  bleak  and  dreary  wilderness,  God  was  pleased 
to  direct  them  to  make  clothine  suitable  to  their 
new  and  degraded  condition,  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. That  those  animals  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  is  a  conjecture  supported  by  so  much 
probable  evidence,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  a 
well-established  truth.  Any  attempt  to  force 
back  the  way,  to  gain  anew  ihe  tree  of  life,  and 
take  violent  or  fraudulent  possession,  would  have 
been  equally  impious  and  nugatory.  The  sacri- 
fice (which  all  approximative  argument  obliges 
OS  to  admit),  united  with  the  promise  of  a  de- 
liverer, and  the  promise  of  substantial  clothing, 
contained  much  hope  of  pardon  and  grace.  The 
terrible  debarring  by  lightning  flashes  and  their 
consequent  thunder,  and  by  visible  supernatural 
agency  (Gen.  iiL  22-24),  from  a  return  to  the 
bowers  of  bliss,  are  expre^ed  in  the  characteristic 
patriarchal  style  of  anthropopathy ;  but  the 
meaning  evidently  is,  that  tbe  fallen  creature  is 
unable  by  any  efforts  of  his  own  to  reinstate 
himself  in  the  fiivour  of  God,  and  that  whatever 
hope  of  restoration  he  may  be  allowed  to  cherish 
must  spring  solely  from  free  benevolence.  Thus, 
in  laymg  the  first  stone  of  the  temple,  which 
shall  be  an  immortal  habitation  of  the  Divine 
fflory,  it  was  manifested  that  *  Salvation  is  of  the 
Lord,'  and  that  '  grace  reigneth  through  right- 
eousness unto  eternal  life.* 

From  this  time  we  have  little  recorded  of  the 
lives  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Their  three  sons  are 
mentioned  with  important  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  them.  See  the  artides 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.  Cain  was  probably 
bom  in  the  year  after  the  fidl ;  Abel,  possibly 
some  years  later;  Seth,  certainly  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  from  the  creation  of  his  parents. 
After  that,  Adam  lived  eight  hundred  years, 
and  had  sons  and  daughters,  doubtless  by  Eve, 
and  then  he  died,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old.  In  that  prodi^ous  period  many  events, 
and  those  of  great  miportance,  must  have  oc- 
curred ;  but  the  wise  providence  of  God  has  not 
seen  fit  to  preserve  to  us  any  memorial  of  them, 
and  scarcely  any  vestiges  or  hints  are  afforded  of 
the  occupations  and  mode  of  life  of  men  through 
the  antediluvian  period  [Amtedtiajvians]. 

2.  ADAM,  a  city  at  some  distance  east  from 
the  Jordan,  to  which,  or  beyond  which,  the  over- 
flow of  the  waters  of  that  river  exteuded  when 
the  course  of  the  stream  to  ^e  D^  Sea  was 
stayed  to  afford  the  Israelites  a  passage  across 
its  channel. 

AD'AMAH.    [Admah.] 

ADAMANT.  The  word  thus  rendered  is,  in 
Hebrew,  Shamir.  It  occurs  in  Jer.  xviL  1 ; 
Ezek.  iii.  9 ;  Zech.  vii.  12.  The  Sept  in  Jer. 
xvii.  1,  and  the  Vulgate  in  all  these  passages, 
take  it  for  the  diamond.  The  signification  of 
the  word, '  a  sharp  point,'  countenances  this  in- 
terpretation, the  diamond  being  for  its  hardness 
used  in  perforating  and  cutting  other  minerals. 
Indeed,  this  use  of  the  ghaaiir  is  distinctly  al- 
luded to  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  where  the  sttflus  pointed 
with  it  is  distinguished  from  one  of  iron.  The 
two  other  passages  also  fiivour  this  view  by 
using  it  figuratively  to  express  the  hardness  and 


obduracy  of  the  Israelites.  Our  Authorize) 
Version  has  'diamond'  in  Jer.  xviL  1,  am 
<  adamant '  in  the  other  texts :  but  in  the  ori 
ginal  the  word  is  the  same  in  alL  Boehan 
however,  rejects  the  usual  explanation,  and  cod 
ceives  it  to  mean  '  emery.'  This  is  a  caldnei 
iron  mixed  with  siliceous  earth,  occorring  ii 
livid  scales  of  such  hardness  that  in  ancles 
times,  as  at  present,  it  was  used  for  polishiii( 
and  engraving  precious  stones,  diamonds  ex 
cepted.  Rosenmuller  urges  in  favour  of  thi 
notion  that  if  the  Hebrews  had  been  acquaiotcc 
with  the  diamond,  and  with  the  manner  of  work 
ing  it,  we  should  doubtless  have  found  it  amooj 
the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate ;  aztd 
that,  as  the  shamir  was  not  cme  of  the  stone! 
thus  employed,  therefore  it  was  not  the  diamond 
But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  was  pe^ 
haps  not  used  because  it  could  not  be  engraved 
on,  or  was  possibly  not  introduced  until  a  later 
neriod. 

A'DAR  (Esth.  iii.  7)  is  the  sixth  month  of  the 
civil  and  the  twelfth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  ol 
the  Jews.  The  name  was  first  introduced  after  the 
Captivity.   The  following  are  the  chief  days  in  it 
which  are  set  apart  for  commemoration : — Tbe 
7th  is  a  fiist  for  the  death  of  Moses  ( Deut  xxxir. 
5,  6).    On  the  9th  there  was  a  fast  in  memory 
of  the  contention  or  open  rupture  of  the  cele- 
brated schools  of  Hillel  and  Shiunmai,  which 
happened  but  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chnst     The  I3th  is  the    soK»illed   *  Fast  of 
Esther.'    Iken  observes  (Antiq.  Mebr.  p.  15^) 
that  this  was  not  an  actual  &st,  but  merely  a 
commemoration  of  Esther's  fast  of  three  days 
(Esth.  iv.  16),  and  a  preparation  for  the  ensuing 
festival.    Nevertheless,  as  Esther  appears,  from 
the  date  of  Haman's  edict,  and  from  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  to  have  fasted  in  Nisan,  Boi* 
torf  adduces  from  the   Rabbins  the   following 
account  of  the  name  of  this  fast,  and  of  the  foan* 
dation  of  its  observance  in  Adar,  that  the  Jeirs 
assembled  toge^er  on  the  13th,  in  the  time  of 
Esther,  and  that,  after  the  example  of  Moses, 
who  fisted  when  the  Israelites  were  about  to 
engage  in  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  they  de- 
voted that  day  to  fiistin^  and  prayer,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  perilous  tnal  which  awaited  them 
on  the  morrow.    In  this  sense,  this  fiist  would 
stand  in  the  most  direct  relation  to  the  feast  of 
Purim.    The  13th  was  also,  *  by  a  common  d^ 
cree,'  appointed  as  a  festival  in  memory  of  the 
death  of  Nicanor  (2  Mace.  xv.  36).    The  Uth 
and  15th  were  devoted  to  the  feast  of  Pon^D 
(Esth.  ix.  21).    In  case  the  year  was  an  inte^ 
calary  one,  when  the  month  of  Adar  occurred 
twice,  this  feast  was  first  moderately  obserred  m 
the  intercalary  Adar,  and  then  celebrated  with 
fall  splendour  in  the  ensuing  Adar.   The  former 
of  these  two  celebrations  was  then  called  the 
lesser^  and  the  latter  the  great  Purim, 

ADA'SA,  or  Adabsa,  called  also  by  Josephns 
Adazer,  Adaoo,  and  Aoodaoo,  a  city  in  ^ 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  said  to  have  been  four  miles 
from  Beth-horon,  and  not  fltr  from  Gophpa.  }^ 
was  the  scene  of  some  important  transactions  ta 
the  histonr  of  the  Maccabees  (I  Mac  viL  40, 45 ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  10. 5;  Bell,  Jud.  1.  1). 

ADB'EEL,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  IshmaeJ. 
and  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe  (Gen.  x^ct* 
13,  16). 


ADDEB 

ADDECt, tlK Engliah  DMne  ofa  kmdofKr- 
p«ii.  It  ocean  KTeral  tunes  in  the  Eogluih 
insoo  <rf  tht  Kbie,  uid  is  there  used  not  for  a 
piniailu'  ipecia,  bnt  generally  for  several  of 
'  ■    '  '       of  reptiles.    WehSTebeforr 


UT.  laaag  fortj-three  species  indicated,  sboat 
«i;;ht  whose  bile  iisoxropanied  with  a  venomons 
rdurioo.  ud  therefore  slmost  &II  verj  danger- 
ooi.  1b  our  piaent  Btale  of  knowledge  we 
dftn  h  be«  to  dbouii.  under  the  words  Sehpent 
uid  VVEH.  all  the  Hebrew  names  not  noticed  in 
tha  article,  ind  to  refer  to  them  those  occurring 
iaonr  Tenios  Doder  the  appelladoDi  of  '  asp,' 
■  eoekatriee,' fa. ;  and  likewise  to  review  the  al- 
huiaDila  cricml  boas  and  pythons,  and,  Gnall;, 
to  nMke  nler«nakes  aod  mursnx,  which 
translalaci  ml  biblioal  naturalists  have  totally 
OTcrtotibiLiliboiigh  thqr  most  exist  in  the  lakes 
of  tbc  Dch,  ire  abnndant  on  the  north  coast 
</ Africa  ud  often  exceed  eight  feet  in  length. 
Ii  tU  plite  we  shall  retain  that  genus  alone 
*bek  Laanati  and  Cavier  have  established 
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upon  characters  distinguished  from  the  inno- 
CDODS  coluber,  and  (he  Tenomoos  ripera,  and 
denominated  no/a. 

The  genus  Naja— Haridi  (?)  of  Savary— is 
distinguished  by  a  plaited  head,  large,  very 
venoinoua  &ng«,  a  neck  dilatable  uoder  excite- 
ment, which  raises  the  riba  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  into  tbe  form  of  a  dibk  or  hood,  when 
the  scales,  usually  not  imbricated,  bat  lying  in 
juxta-position,  are  separated,  and  expose  the 
skin,  which  at  that  time  displays  bright  iride- 
scent gleams,  contrasting  highly  with  their 
brawn,  yellow,  and  bluish  colours.  The  spe- 
cies attain  at  least  aa  equal,  if  not  a  superior, 
size  to  the  generality  oflhe  genus  ~" — "  — 


u  theii 


le  pos- 


sess the  faculty  of  self-inllatioi 
diameter,  gradually  forcing  the  body  upwards 
into  an  erect  position,  until,  by  a  convulsive 
crisis,  they  are  said  suddenly  to  strike  backwartta 
al  an  enemy  or  a  pursuer.  With  such  powers  of 
destroyiuj;  animal  life,  and  with  an  aspect  at 
once  temble  and  resplendent,  it  may  be  easily 
imagiDed  how  soon  Irar  and  superstitioD  would 


Efi-pti.n 

noilnM,  at  periods 
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to  historical  data, 
divinities,  and  en- 
deivnor  to  deprecate  their  wrath  by  the  blandish' 
meats  of  worship :  and  bow  design  and  cupidity 
*oold  teach  these  very  votaries  the  manner  of 
nbdniof  their  ferocitv,  of  extracting  their  in- 
rtrmaenti  of  mischiel^  and  making  them  sub- 
wrriart  to  the  vonder  and  amusement  of  the 
Tidfir,  by  using  certain  cadences  of  sound  whicfa 
i9kI  their  bearing,  aod  exciting  in  them  a  de- 
■irt  ID  pertbmi  a  kind  of  pleasurable  movements 
ite  oav  be  compared  to  dancing.  Hence  the 
ma  of  the  East,  ttie  AiVT-waniu  of  (he  West. 
ullhc  lujr,  have  all  been  deified,  styled  aga- 
itnteaon  or  good  spirit;  and  figures  of  them 
«nr  vbrrerer  the  saperstition  of  Pagan  an- 
tiqoin  has  been  acoompaoied  by  the  arts  of 

TlwDwn  pnmiiiient  species  of  the  genos  at 
Eraral  ii  the  M^  Iripadiaiu,  cobra  di  coptUo, 
iKodHlar  spectacled  make  of  India,  venerated 
by  the  natives;  eren  by  the  serpent-chanDers 
(tfM  tb  good  serpeDl  to  this  day,  and  yet  n 


NajiTiipiiiliiinsiii'lCDbndi  Capello;  or,  Hooded 
■nd  Sperlkcled  Kudia, 

ferodoos  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  will 
attack  a  man  when  sarprised  in  its  haunt,  al- 
though it  may  be  gorged  with  prey.  This  spe- 
(ues  is  uHnally  marked  on  tbe  nape  with  two 
round  spots,  transversely  connected  in  the  form 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles;  but  among  several  va- 
rieties, one,  perhaps  distinct,  is  without  the 
marks,  and  has  a  glossy  golden  hood,  which 
may  make  it  identical  with  the  nofd  iaie  of 
Egypt,  the  undoubted  Ibh-nuphi,  oeneph,  or 
agathodfcraon  of  Ancient  Effypt,  and  accurately 
represented  on  (he  walls  of  its  temples,  in  almost 
innumerable  instances,  both  in  form  and  colour. 
This  serpent  also  inflates  the  skin  on  the  neck, 
not  in  the  expanded  fonn  of  a  hood,  but  rather 
into  an  intume&ction  of  the  neck.  As  in  tbe 
fonner,  there  is  no  marked  difiercnce  of  appear- 
ance between  the  sexes  ;  but  the  pailli,  or  charm- 
err,  by  a  particular  pressure  on  the  neck  have 
the  pcwer  of  rendering  the  inflation  of  the  ani- 
mal, already  noticed  as  a  character  of  the  genna, 
so  intense,  ^t  the  serpent  becomes  rigid,  and 
can  be  held  out  boriaontally  as  if  it  were  a  rod. 
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This  practice  explains  what  the  soothsayers  of 
Pharaoh  could  perform  when  they  were  op- 
posing Moses.  That  the  rods  of  the  magicians 
of  Pluiraoh  were  of  the  same  external  character 
with  the  rod  of  Aaron,  is  evident  from  no  differ- 
ent denomination  being  given  to  tiiem:  there- 
fore we  may  infer  that  they  used  a  real  serpent 
as  a  rod — ^namely  the  species  now  called  haje-- 
for  their  imposture;  since  they  no  doubt  did 
what  the  present  serpent-charmers  perform  with 
the  same  species,  by  means  of  the  temporary 
asphtfxiation,  or  suspension  of  vitality,  before 
noticed,  and  producing  restoration  to  active  life 
by  liberating  or  throwing  down.  Thus  we  have 
the  miraoalons  character  of  the  prophet's  mission 
shown  by  his  real  rod  becoming  a  serpent,  and 
the  magicians'  real  serpents  merely  assuming 
the  form  of  rods ;  and  when  both  were  opposed 
in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  by  the  rod  de- 
vouring the  living  animals,  conquering  the  ^reat 
typical  personification  of  the  protecting  divmity 
of  Egypt 

This  species  of  serpent  may  be  regarded  as 
«xtending  to  India  and  Ceylon ;  and  probably 
the  naja  tripudians  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of 
Arabia,  if  not  of  Egypt,  although  the  assertion  of 
the  fact  (common  in  authors)  does  not  exclude  a 
supposition  that  they  take  the  two  species  to  be 
only  one.  We  are  disposed  to  refer  the  *  winged ' 
or  '  flying '  serpent  to  the  naja  tripudians^  in  one 
of  its  varieties,  because — with  its  hood  dilated 
into  a  kind  of  shining  wings  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  standing,  in  undulating  motion,  one-half 
or  more  erect,  rigid,  and  fierce  in  attack,  and 
deadly  poisonous,  yet  still  denominated  'good 
spirit,'  and  in  Egypt  ever  figured  in  combination 
with  the  winged  globe— it  well  may  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  sarapK  swallowing  or  devowr- 
itigt  and  may  thus  meet  all  the  valid  objections, 
and  conciliate  seemingly  opposite  comments  (see 
Num.  xxi.  6,  8;  Deut.  viii.  15;  Isa.  xiv.  2»; 
XXX.  6). 

AcHSUB  is  another  name  of  a  serpent  which 
may  be  considered  as  specifically  different  from 
the  former,  though  it  is  most  probably  one  more 
of  this  group  of  terrible  creatures.  The  root  of 
the  name  implies  bending  back,  recurving,  but 
not  coiling  up,  for  all  snaJ^es  have  that  faculty. 
The  syllable  ocA,  however,  shows  a  connection 
with  the  former  denominations;  and  both  are 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  a  serpent  very  com- 
mon at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not  unfrequent 
in  Western  Africa,  and  probably  extending  over 
that  whole  continent,  excepting  perhaps  Morocco. 
It  is  the  'poff-adder'  of  the  Dutch  colonists, 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  about  six  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  middle  of  the  body ;  the 
head  is  larger  than  is  usual  in  serpents ;  the  eyes 
are  large,  and  verv  brilliant ;  the  back  beauti- 
fully marked  in  half  circles,  and  the  colours 
black,  bright  yellow,  and  dark  brown ;  the  belly 
yellow ;  tiie  appearance  at  all  times,  but  chiefly 
when  excited,  extremely  brilliant;  the  upper 
jaw  greatiy  protruding,  somewhat  like  wnat 
occurs  in  the  shark,  places  the  mouth  back  to- 
wards the  throat,  and  this  structure  is  said  to  be 
connected  with  the  practice  of  the  animal  when 
intending  to  bite,  to  swell  its  skin  till  it  suddenly 
rises  up,  and  strikes  backwards  as  if  it  fell  over. 
It  IS  wis  fiiculty  which  appears  to  be  indicated 
by  the  Hebrew  name  acnsubf  and  therefore  we 


believe  it  to  refer  to  that  species,  or  to  one  nearly 
allied  to  it  The  Dutch  name  (poff-adder,  or 
spooch-adder)  shows  that,  in  the  act  of  swelling, 
remarkable  eructations  and  spittings  take  place, 
all  which  no  doubt  are  so  many  warnings,  the 
bite  being  fatal.  The  poff-adder  usually  resides 
among  brushwood  in  stony  places  and  rocks 
is  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  rather  slow 
in  moving,  and  ia  by  nature  timid  [SERPOtT; 
VipkrI 

AD^DON,  one  of  several  places  mentioned  in 
Neh.  vii.  61,  being  towns  in  tne  land  of  captivity, 
from  which  those  who  returned  to  Palestine  were 
unable  to  '  shew  their  fiither's  house,  or  their 
seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel.'  This,  pro- 
bably, means  that  they  were  unable  to  furnish 
such  undeniable  legal  proof  as  was  required  in 
such  cases.  And  this  is  m  some  degree  explained 
by  the  subsequent  (v.  63)  mention  of  priests 
who  were  expelled  the  priesthood  because  their 
descent  was  not  found  to  be  genealogically  re- 
gistered. These  instances  show  the  importsnoe 
which  was  attached  to  their  genealogies  by  the 
Jews  [Genealoot]. 

ADIABE'NE,  the  principal  of  the  six  pro- 
vinces into  which  Assyria  was  divided.  Plinj 
and  Ammianus  comprehend  the  whole  of  Assyria 
under  this  name,  wnich,  however,  properly  de 
noted  only  the  province  which  was  watered  by 
the  rivers  Diab  and  Adiab,  or  the  Great  snd 
Littie  Zab  (Dhab),  which  flow  into  the  Tigris  be 
low  Nineveh  (Mosul ),  from  the  north-east  This 
region  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  in  Jo- 
scphus,  its  queen  Helena  and  her  son  Ixate8,vho 
became  converts  to  Judaism,  are  very  often 
named  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2,  4 ;  Bell.  Jud,  n. 
16,  19;  V.  4,6,  11). 

AiyiDA,  a  fortified  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
In  1  Mace,  xii.  38,  we  read  that  Simon  Maoca- 
bffius  set  up  *  Adida  in  Saphela,  and  made  it 
strong  with  bolts  and  bars.'  Eusebius  says  that 
Sephela  was  the  name  given  in  his  time  to  the 
open  country  about  Eleutheropolis.  And  this 
Adida  in  Sephela  is  probably  the  same  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter  (xiiL  13)  tf 
*  Adida  over  against  the  plain,'  where  Simon 
Maccabscus  encamped  to  dispute  the  entrance 
into  Judiea  of  Tryphon,  who  had  treacherously 
seized  on  Jonathan  at  Ptolemais.  In  the  pa- 
rallel passage  Josephus  (^Antiq.  xiii.  6,  5)  adds 
that  this  Acuda  was  upon  a  hill,  before  which 
lay  the  plains  of  Judaea.  One  of  the  places  which 
Josephus  calls  Adida  {BeU.  Jud.  iv.  9,  l)appean 
to  have  been  near  the  Jordan,  and  was  probably 
the  Hadid  of  Ezra  ii.  33. 

ADJURATION.  This  is  a  solemn  act  or 
appeal,  whereby  one  man,  usually  a  person 
vested  with  natural  or  official  authori^,  imposes 
upon  another  the  obligation  of  speaking  or  act- 
ing as  if  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  **^ 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  New  Testament 
when  the  high-priest  thus  calls  upon  Christ, '  1 
adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  tell  us '  Ac*." 
(Matt.  xxvi.  63 ;  see  also  Mark  v.  7 ;  Acts  xtf- 
13 ;  1  Thes.  v.  27).  An  oath,  although  thus  iin- 
posed  upon  one  without  his  consent,  vs^  "^ 
only  binding,  but  solemn  in  the  highest  degn^ ; 
and  when  connected  with  a  question,  an  ans**'' 
was  compulsory,  which  answer  being  as  "P^" 
oath,  an;p  falsehood  in  it  would  be  perjury-  Thus 
our  Saviour,  who  had  previously  disdained  to 
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nrpij  to  llie  dbarges  brought  against  him,  now 
Sdt  himself  bound  to  answer  the  question  put  to 
him. 

AIXMAH,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  vale  of 

^ddim  (Geo.  x.  19),  which  had  a  king  of  its 

own  (Gen.  xxr.  2).    It  was  destroyed  along  with 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix.  24 ;  Hos.  xi.  8). 

ADONIBE'ZEK  (hrd  tf  Bezek\  king  or  lord 

ct  Bo^  a  town  which  Eusebius  places  17  miles 

«a&(  of  Neapolis  or  Shechem.    The  small  extent 

of  tbr  kingdoma  in  and  aroond  Palestine  at  the 

time  of  its  invasion  bj  the  Hebrews  is  shown 

bT  the  fiKt  that  this  petty  kinff  had  sabdued  no 

l«a»  than  seventy  of  them ;  and  the  barbarity  of 

the  war-oaa^es  in  those  early  times  is  painfiilly 

dwwn  by  his  catting  off  all  the  thumbs  and  great 

tues  of  his  prisooers,  and  allowing  them  no  food 

bat  that  which  they  gathered  under  his  table. 

These  eauqiaeBts  made  Adonibezek  '  a  triton 

among  the  niinnows;*  and  we  find  him  at  the 

bead  of  the  oonfiBderated  Canaanites  and  Periz- 

xites»  against  whom  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 

Simeon  msrdied  after  the  death  of  Joshua.    His 

anay  was  rooted  and  himself  taken  prisoner. 

The  Ticton  &Ued  not  to  express  their  mdigna- 

tioo  at  the  mode  in  which  he  had  treated  his 

capdres^   by  dealing  with  him  in    the   same 

manner. 

ADONI'J  AH  (JeAoMiA  [if]  my Xortf),  the  fourth 
foo  of  David,  by  Ha^tlL    He  was  bom  after 
his  &tfaer  became  king,  but  when  he  reigned 
cpvtT  Jodah  only  ^2  Sam.  iii.  4).    According  to 
the   Oriental   notion  developed  in  the  article 
Abbalos,  Adon^ah  might  luive  considered  his 
eUim   saperior  to  that  of  his   eldest  brother 
AmnoB,   who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
whi]«  his   fiither  was  in  a  private  station ;  but 
not  to  that  of  Absalom,  who  was  not  only  his 
elder  brodier,  and  bom  while  his  father  was  a 
kins,  bat  was  of  royal  descent  on  the  side  of  his 
mo&r.    Wlien,  however,  Amnon  and  Absalom 
w«re  both  dead,  he  became,  by  order  of  birth, 
the  heir^parent  to  the  throne.    But  this  order 
had  beea  set  aside  in  favour  of  Solomon,  who 
was  bom  while  his  ikther  was  king  of  all  Israel. 
AbsaJom  perished  in  attempting  to  assert  his 
daim  of  primogenitore,  in  opposition  to  this  ar- 
rangeaMnt.    Unawed  by  this  example,  Adonijah 
aasaoied  the  state  of  an  heir-apparent,  who,  ftom 
the  advaaced  age  of  David,  must  soon  be  king. 
Box  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wish  to 
tnxible  his  &ther  as  Absalom  had  done ;  for  he 
waited  till  David  appeared  at  the  point  of  death, 
when  he  called  around  him  a  number  of  influ- 
ential awn,  whom  he  had  previously  gained  over, 
and  cansed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.    This 
was  a  fiarmidable  attempt  to  subvert  the  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  Divine  king  of  Israel;  for 
Adooijah  was  supported  by  such  men  as  Joab, 
the  geoeral-in-chie^  and  Abiathar,  the   high- 
pricst ;  both  of  whom  had  followed  David  in  all 
his  fartBDea.    But  his  plot  was,  notwithstanding, 
dHcated  fay  the  prompt  measure  taken  by  David, 
who  <fiieeted  Solomon  to  be  at  once  proclaimed, 
and  crowned,  and  admitted  to  the  r»ed  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  power.    AdonijiUi  then  saw  that 
all  was  lost,  moA.  fled  to  the  altar,  which  he  re- 
fosed  to  leave  without  a  promise  of  pardon  from 
King  Solmnon.  This  he  received,  but  was  warned 
that  aav  fiirdier  attempt  of  the  same  kind  would 
be  &tal  to  him.    Acocraingly,  when,  some  time 


after  the  death  of  David,  Adonijah  covertly  en- 
deavoured to  reproduce  his  claim  through  a 
marriage  with  Abishag,  the  virgin  widow  of  his 
father  [Abishao],  his  design  was  at  once  pene- 
trated by  the  king,  by  whose  order  he  was  in- 
stantly put  to  death  (1  Kings  L-ii.  13-25). 

ADONI'RAM  {lord  of  height,  that  is,  hiah  lord) 
(1  Kings  iv.  6).  This  name  is  exhibitea  in  the 
contracted  form  of  Adoram  in  2  Sam.  xx.  24 ; 
1  Kings  xii.  18;  and  of  Hadoram  in  2  Chron. 
X.  18. 

1.  ADONIRAM,  or  Hadoram,  son  of  Toi, 
king  of  Hamath,  who  was  sent  by  his  flither  to 
congratulate  David  on  his  victory  over  their  com- 
mon enemy  Hadarezer,  king  of  Syria  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  10\  This  prince  is  called  Joram  in  2  Sun. 
viiL  10. 

2.  ADONIRAM.  A  person  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  as  receiver-general  of  the  imposts  in 
the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam. 
Only  one  incident  is  recorded  in  connection  with 
this  person.  When  the  ten  tribes  seceded  firom 
the  house  of  David,  and  made  Jeroboam  king, 
Rehoboam  sent  Adoniram  among  them,  for  the 
purpose,  we  may  presume,  of  collecting  tiie  usual 
imposts,  which  had  become  very  heavy.  Per- 
haps he  had  been  rigid  in  his  invidious  office 
under  Solomon :  at  all  events  the  collector  of  the 
imposts  which  had  occasioned  the  revolt  was  not 
the  person  whose  presence  was  the  most  Ukely 
to  soothe  the  exasperated  passions  of  the  people. 
Th^  rose  upon  hun,  and  stoned  Mm  till  he  died 
(1  Kinffs  xiL  18). 

ADONiZE'DEK.    The  name  denotes  lord  of 
jugtice,  i.  e.  jW  lord^  but  some  would  rather 
have  it  to  mean  king  of  Zedek.    He  was  the 
Ganaanitish  king  of  Jerusalem  when  the  Israelites 
invaded  Palestine;  and  the  similarity  of  the 
name  to  that  of  a  more  andent  king  of  (as  is 
supposed)  the  same  place,  Melchi-zedek  {king  of 
justice,  or  king  of  Zed€k\  has  suggested  that 
Zedek  was  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Jerusa- 
lem.   Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Adonizedek  was 
the  first  of  the  native  princes  that  attempted  to 
make  head  against  the  invaders.    After  Jericho 
and  Ai  were  taken,  and  the  Gibeonites  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  treaty  with  the  Israelites, 
Adonizedek  was  me  first  to  rouse  himself  from 
the  stupor  which  had  fallen  on  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  X.  1,  3),  and  he  induced  the  other  Amo- 
ritish  kings  of  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and 
Eglon,  to  join  him  in  a  confederacy  against  the 
enemy.    They  did  not,  however,  march  directly 
against  the  invaders,  but  went  and  besieged  the 
Gibeonites,  to  punish  them  for  the  discouraging 
example  which  their  secession  from  the  common 
cause  had  afforded.    Joshua  no  sooner  heard  of 
this  than  he  marched  all  night  from  Gilgal  to 
the  relief  of  his  allies ;  and  falling  unexpectedly 
upon  the  besiegers,  soon  put  them  to  utter  rout 
The  pursuit  was  long,  and  was  signalized  by 
Joshua's  famous  command  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
as  well  as  by  a  tremendous  hail-storm,  which 
greatly  distr^sed  the  fugitive  Amorites  [Joshua]. 
The  five  kinos  took  rerage  in  a  cave;  but  were 
observed,  and  by  Joshua's  order  the  mouth  of  it 
was  closed  with  large  stones,  and  a  guard  set 
over  it,  until  the  pursuit  was  over.     When  the 
pursuers  returned,  the  cave  was  opened,  and  the 
five  kings  brought  out    The  Hebrew  chie&  then 
set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  prostrate 
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monarchs— an  ancient  mark  of  triumph,  of  which 
the  monuments  of  Persia  and  Egypt  still  afford 
illustrations.  They  were  then  slam,  and  their 
bodies  banged  on  trees  until  the  evening,  when, 
as  the  law  forbade  a  longer  exposure  of  the 
dead  (Deut  xxi.  23),  they  were  taken  down,  and 
cast  into  the  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  filled 
up  with  large  stones,  which  remained  long  after 
(Josh.  z.  1-27).  The  severe  treatment  of  these 
kings  by  Joshua  has  been  censured  and  defended 
with  equal  disregard  of  the  real  circumstances, 
which  are,  that  the  war  was  avowedly  one  of  ex- 
termination, no  quarter  being  given  or  expected 
on  either  side :  and  that  the  war-usages  of  the 
Jews  were  neither  worse  nor  better  thaii  those  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  fought,  who  would 
most  certainly  have  treated  Joshua  and  the  other 
Hebrew  chieft  in  the  same  manner,  had  they 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

ADOPTION.  The  Old  Testament  does  not 
contain  any  word  (equivalent  to  this ;  but  the  act 
occurs  in  various  forms.  The  New  Testament 
has  the  word  often  (Rom.  viii.  15,  23;  iz.  4; 
Gal.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  i.  5) ;  but  no  example  of  the 
act  occurs.  The  term  signifies  the  placing  as  a 
8on  of  one  who  is  not  so  by  birth. 

Tlie  practice  of  adoption  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  for  male  oflEspnng  among  those  who  have, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  been  denied  that  blessing, 
or  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  circumstances. 
This  feeling  is  common  to  our  nature ;  but  its 
operation  is  less  marked  in  those  countries  where 
the  equalizing  influences  of  high  civilization 
lessen  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  paternal 
character,  and  where  the  securi^  and  the  well- 
observed  laws  by  which  estates  descend  and  pro- 
perty is  transmitted,  withdraw  one  of  the  principal 
mducements  to  the  practice.  And  thus  most  of 
the  instances  in  the  Bible  occur  in  the  patriarchal 
period.  The  law  of  Moses,  by  settling  the  rela- 
tions of  families  and  the  rules  of  descent,  and  by 
formally  establishing  the  Levirate  law,  which  in 
some  sort  secured  a  representative  posteri^  even 
to  a  man  who  died  without  children,  appears  to 
have  put  some  check  upon  this  custom.  The 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament  are  mostly  to 
practices  of  adoption  which  then  existed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  rather  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former ;  for  among  the  more  highly 
civilized  Greeks  adoption  was  less  frequent  than 
among  the  Romans.  In  the  East  the  practice 
has  always  been  common,  especially  among  the 
Semitic  races,  in  whom  the  love  of  ofispring  has 
at  all  times  been  strongly  manifested. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  adoption 
was  confined  to  sons.  The  whole  Bible  history 
affords  no  example  of  the  adoption  of  a  female. 

The  first  instances  of  adoption  which  occur  in 
Scripture  are  less  the  acts  of  men  than  of  women, 
who,  beine  themselves  barren,  gave  their  female 
slaves  to  their  husbands,  with  the  view  of  adopt- 
ing the  children  they  might  bear.  Thus  Sarah 
gave  her  handmaid  Hafar  to  Abraham ;  and  the 
son  tfiat  was  bom,  Ishmael,  appears  to  have 
been  considered  as  her  son  as  well  as  Abraham's, 
nntil  Isaac  was  bom.  In  like  manner  Rachel, 
having  no  children,  gave  her  handmaid  Bilhah 
to  her  husband,  who  had  by  her  Dan  and  Naph- 
tali  (Gen.  xxx.  5-9);  on  which  his  other  wife, 
I^icah,  although  she  had  sons  of  her  own,  yet 
fearing  that  she  had  left  off  bearing,  claimed  the 


right  of  giving  her  handmaid  Zilpah  to  Jacob, 
that  she  might  thus  increase  their  number ;  and 
by  this  means  she  had  Gad  and  Asher  (Gfn. 
xxx.  9-13).  In  this  way  the  greatest  possible 
approximation  to  a  natural  rdation  was  pro- 
duced. The  child  was  the  son  of  the  husband, 
and,  the  mother  being  the  property  of  the  wife, 
the  progeny  must  be  ner  property  also;  and  the 
act  of  more  particular  appropriation  seems  to 
have  been  that,  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  hand- 
maid brought  forth  her  child  *upon  the  knees  of 
the  adoptive  mother '  (Gen.  xxx.  3).  A  curi(R& 
&ct  is  elicited  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  m 
Sarah's  case,  which  were  almost  the  only  circom- 
stances  that  could  have  arisen  to  try  the  quefr 
tion,  whether  a  mistress  retained  her  power,  as 
such,  over  a  female  slave  whom  she  had  ihm 
vicariously  employed,  and  over  the  progeny  of 
that  slave,  even  though  by  her  own  hoslAnd. 
The  answer  is  given,  rather  startlingly,  in  the 
affirmative  in  the  words  of  Sarah,  who,  when  tbe 
birth  of  Isaac  had  wholly  changed  her  feelings 
and  position,  and  when  she  was  exasperated  bj 
the  offensive  conduct  of  Hagar  and  her  son,  ad- 
dressed her  husband  thus,  *  Cast  forth  this  bo^- 
womtm  and  her  son ;  for  the  son  of  this  bosd- 
woman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son^  even  vith 
Isaac'  (Gen.  xxi.  10). 

A  previous  instance  of  adoption  in  the  histoij 
of  Abraham,  when  as  yet  he  had  no  childrec, 
appears  to  be  discoverable  in  his  saying,  'Od« 
bom  in  my  house  is  mine  heir.'     This  anqn|»- 
tionably  denotes  a  house-bom  slave,  as  distin- 
guished  from  one  bought  with  money.  Abraham 
had  several  such ;  and  the  one  to  whom  be  is 
supposed  here  to  refer  is  his  fiiithftil  and  devoted 
steward   Eliezer.    This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in 
which  a  slave  was  adopted  as  a  son — a  practice 
still  very  common  in  the  EJast.    A  boy  is  often 
purchased  young,  adopted  by  his  master,  broogfat 
up  in  his  fkith,  and  educated  as  his  son;  or  if  tbe 
owner  has  a  daughter,  he  adopts  him  through  a 
marriage  with  that  daughter,  and  the  famil; 
which  springs  from  this  union   is  counted  as 
descend^  from  him.    But  house-bom  slaves  are   , 
usually  preferred,  as  these  have  never  bad  any 
home  but  their  master's  house,  are  considered 
members  of  his  family,  and  are  generally  the 
most  faithful  of  his  adherents.    This  practice  of  , 
slave  adoption  was  very  common  among  the 
Romans ;  and,  as  such,  is  more  than  once  re»    , 
ferred  to  by  St  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal  it. 
5-6),  the  transition  from  the  condition  of  a  sla^e    ^ 
to  that  of  a  son,  and  the  privilege  of  applTii>^ 
the    tender  name  of  'Father'  to  the  former 
*  Master,'  affording  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
change  which  takes  place  from  the  bondage  <^ 
the  law  to  the  fireedom  and  privileges  of  the 
Christian  state. 

As  in  most  cases  the  adopted  son  was  to  b^ 
considered  dead  to  the  f^ily  from  whif^  "* 
sprung,  the  separation  of  natural  ties  and  coo" 
nections  was  avoided  by  this  preference  of  slaves, 
who  were  mostiy  foreigners  or  of  foreign  desccD** 
For  the  same  reason  the  Chinese  make  their    i 
adoptions  from  children  in  the  hospitals  ^"^ 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  parents.   1"* 
Tartars  are  the  only  people  we  know  who  P'**    i 
fer  to  adopt  their  near  relatives — neph*^*  ^    \ 
cousins,  or,  failing  them,  a  Tartar  of  ™**^°][^ 
banner.    The  only  Scriptural  example  of  tne 
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kiiid  is  that  iu  which  Jacob  adopted  his  own 

piaAaata  Ephmm  and  Mauass«h  to  be  counted 

a  his  sou  (Gen.  xlviii.  6).    The  object  of  this 

rt>juark2d)le  adoption  was,  that  whereas  Joseph 

hiiQself  could  only  have  one  share  of  his  &ther's 

heritage  along  with  his  brothers,  the  adoption  of 

his  tvo  SODS  enabled  Jacob,  through  them,  to 

bestow  tvo  portions   upon   his  faYourite  son. 

The  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh's  daughter 

t  Exod.  il  1-10)  is  an  incident  rather  than  a  prac- 

CQ;:  bol  it  renlla  what  has  just  been  stated  re- 

spHTting  the  adoption  of  outcast  children  b^  the 

Cbinese.    In  1  Chron.  ii.  34,  &c.,  there  is  an 

iisiioce  recorded  of  a  daughter  being  married  to 

a  free  sIsTe,  and  the  children  being  counted  as 

dKE«of  the  woman's  fiither.    The  same  chapter 

tMi  SDOther  instance.     Machir  (grandson  of 

JoKph^  gires  his    danditer    in    marriage    to 

HezToo,  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah.    She  gave  birth 

to  >ega\  vho  was  the  &ther  of  Jair.    Jair  pos- 

^^^^  trcsty-three  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead, 

vnjd)  ome  to  him  in  right  of  his  grandmother, 

ti»  dughter  of  Machir ;  and  he  acquired  other 

t()TDi  io  the  same  quarter,  which  made  up  his 

]x^«nBons   to    diree-ficore    towns    or  Tillages 

i  ChroB.  iL  21-24 ;  Josh.  xiiL  30 ;  1  Kinp  iv. 

t  V:  Now  this  Jair,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 

by  hit  grsnd&ther,  is,  in  Num.  xxxii.  41,  counted 

b  of  Miniweh,  for  the  obvious  reason  which  the 

eoaparison  of  these  texts  suggests,  that,  through 

his  grandmother,  he  inherited  the  property,  and 

vas  the  lineal  representatiTe  of  Machir,  the  son 

c^'  MuuKseh. 

ADORAaM,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
nomerated  along  with  Hebron  and  Mareshah, 
»  ooe  of  die  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2 
ioroo.  zi.  9).  This  town  does  not  occur  in  any 
vntifr  after  Josephna,  until  the  recent  researches 
"^  Dr.  Robinson,  who  disoovered  it  under  the 
'^me  of  Dura,  the  first  feeble  letter  having  been 
''•roppel  It  is  atuated  five  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Hcbnn,  and  is  a  large  village,  seated  on  the 
^iitern  slope  of  a  cultivated  hill,  with  olive- 
r^es  and  fields  of  grain  all  around.  There 
^^Boniins. 
ADORATION.  This  word  is  compounded  of 
^  'to,'  and  o«,  oris,  'the  month,'  and  literally 
ikia&a  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  mouth,'  that  is, 
to  kis  the  hand.'  The  act  is  described  in 
^cnfffare  as  one  of  worship  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27). 
Afid  this  very  clearly  intimates  that  kissing  the 
baad  was  oonndered  an  overt  act  of  worship  in 
theEsst 


7. 


.  'Hie  tame  act  wu  used  as  a  mark  of  respect 
1°  the  presence  of  kings  and  persons  high  in 
«w»  or  station.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  the  hand 
^  not  merdy  kissed  and  then  withdrawn  from 
^  noBth,  bat  held  continuously  before  or  upon 


the  mouth,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  such 
texts  as  Judg.  xviii.  19;  Job  xxi.  5;  xxix.  9; 
xl.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  9.  In  one  of  the  sculptures  at 
Persepolis  a  king  is  seated  on  his  throne,  and 
before  him  a  person  standing  in  a  bent  posture, 
with  his  hand  laid  upon  his  mouth  as  he  ad- 
dresses the  sovereign  (fig.  1 ).  Exactly  the  same 
attitude  is  observed  in  the  sculptures  at  Thebes, 
where  one  person,  among  several  (in  various  pos- 
tures of  respect)  who  appear  before  the  scribes 
to  be  registered,  has  his  hand  placed  thus  sub- 
missively upon  his  mouth  (fig.  2). 

ADRAM'MELECH  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Anammelech,  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31,  as  one 
of  the  idols  whose  worship  the  inhabitants  of 
Sepharvaim  established  in  Samaria,  when  they 
were  transferred  thither  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  whom  they  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  children  by  fire.  This  constitutes  the 
whole  of  our  certain  knowledge  of  this  idol. 

2.  ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  sons  and 
murderers  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
KinsB  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38). 

ADRAMYT'TIUM,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
province  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  and  an  Athenian  colony.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture  only,  from  the  ftct  that 
the  ship  in  which  Paul  embarked  at  Ceesarea  as 
a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  Italy,  belonged  to  Adra- 
myttium  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  It  was  rare  to  find  a 
vessel  going  direct  from  Palestine  to  Ital^.  The 
asual  course,  therefore,  was  to  embark  m  some 
ship  bound  to  one  of  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  go  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for  Italy. 
Hiis  was  me  course  taken  by  the  centurion  who 
had  charge  of  Paul.  The  ship  of  Adramyttium 
took  them  to  Myra  in  Lycia,  and  here  they  em- 
barked in  an  Alexandrian  vessel  bound  for  Italy. 
Adramyttium  is  still  called  Adramyt.  It  is 
built  on  a  hill,  contains  about  1000  houses,  and 
is  still  a  place  of  some  commerce. 

ADRIATIC  SEA  (Acts  xxvii.  27).  This 
name  is  now  confined  to  the  gulf  lying  between 
Italy  on  one  side,  and  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and 
Albania  on  the  other.  But  in  St  Paul's  time 
it  extended  to  all  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
between  Crete  and  Sicily.  This  fiust  is  of  im- 
portance, as  relieving  us  fh>m  the  necessity  of 
finding  the  island  of  Melita  on  which  Paul  was 
shipwrecked,  in  the  present  Adriatic  gulf;  and 
consequently  removing  the  chief  difficmty  in  the 
way  of  the  identification  of  that  island  with  the 
present  Malta. 

A'DRIEL  {the flock  <f  God),  the  person  to 
whom  Saul  gave  in  i^amage  his  daughter  Merab, 
who  had  been  originally  promised  to  David  (\ 
Sam.  xviii.  19).  Five  sons  sprung  from  this 
union,  who  were  taken  to  make  up  the  number 
of  Saul's  descendants,  whose  lives,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  blood-revenge,  were  required  by  the 
Gibeonites  to  avenge  the  cruelties  which  Saul 
had  exercised  towards  their  race  [Gibeonites]. 

ADUL'LAM,  an  old  city  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12, 
20)  in  the  plain  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
( JodL  zv.  35),  and  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  15).  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  whiclii  Rehoboam  fortified  (2  Chron.  xi.  7 ; 
Micah  i.  15),  and  is  mentioned  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  30;  2  Mace  12,  38).  It  is 
evident  that  Adullam  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
'  the  valley,'  or  plain  between  the  hill  country 
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of  Judah  and  the  sea ;  and  from  its  place  in  the 
lists  of  names  (especially  2  Chron.  xi.  7),  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  far  from  the  Philistine 
city  of  Gath.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
'cave  of  Adullam'  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1)  was  not  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  no  such  cave  has 
been  found,  but  in  the  mountainous  wilderness 
in  the  west  of  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
This  conjecture  is  favoured  by  the  fiict  that  the 
usual  haunts  of  David  were  in  this  quarter; 
whence  he  moved  into  the  land  of  Moab,  which 
was  quite  contiguous,  whereas  he  must  have 
crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land,  if  the 
cave  of  Adullam  had  been  near  the  city  of  that 
name.  The  particular  cave,  usually  pointed  out 
as  '  the  cave  of  Adullam,'  is  about  six  miles 
south-west  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  side  of  a  deep 
ravine  which  passes  below  the  Frank's  mountain 
on  the  south.  It  is  an  immense  natural  cavern, 
with  numerous  passages,  the  mouth  of  which 
can  be  approached  ouij  on  foot  along  the  side 
of  the  diff.  It  seems  probable  that  David,  as  a 
native  of  Bethlehem,  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  remarkable  spot,  and  had  pro- 
bably often  availed  himself  of  its  shelter  when 
out  with  his  fathei^s  flocks.  It  would  therefore 
naturallv  occur  to  him  as  a  place  of  refuge  when 
he  fled  from  Gath ;  and  his  purpose  of  forming 
a  band  of  followers  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
realised  here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
place,  than  in  the  westward  plain,  where  the  city 
of  Adullam  lay. 

ADULTERY.  In  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  adultery  denotes  the  sexual  intei^ 
course  of  a  married  woman  with  any  other  man 
than  her  husband,  or  of  a  married  man  with  anv 
other  woman  than  his  wife.  But  the  crime  is 
not  understood  in  this  extent  among  Eastern 
nations,  nor  was  it  so  understood  bv  the  Jews. 
With  them,  adultery  was  the  act  whereby  any 
married  man  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  having 
a  spurious  offspring  imposed  upon  him.  An 
adulterer  was,  therefore,  any  man  who  had  illicit 
intercourse  with  a  married  or  betrothed  woman ; 
and  an  adulteress  was  a  betrothed  or  married 
woman  who  had  intercourse  with  any  other  man 
than  her  husband.  An  intercourse  between  a 
married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman  was  not, 
as  with  us,  deemed  adultery,  but  fornication ;  a 
great  sin,  but  not,  like  adultery,  involving  the 
contingency  of  polluting  a  descent,  of  turning 
aside  an  inheritance,  or  of  imposing  upon  a  man 
a  charge  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  Adultery 
was  thus  considered  a  great  social  wrong,  against 
which  society  protected  it^lf  by  much  severer 
penalties  than  attended  an  unchaste  act  not  in- 
volving the  same  contingencies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  &s  Oriental  limitation  of 
adultery  is  intimately  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  polygamy.  If  adultery  be  defined  as  a 
breach  of  the  marriage  covenant,  then,  where  the 
contract  is  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  as 
in  Christian  countries,  the  man  as  much  as  the 
woman  infringes  the  covenant,  or  commits  adul- 
tery, by  every  act  of  intercourse  with  any  other 
woman :  but  where  polygamy  is  allowed,  where 
the  husband  may  marry  other  wives,  and  take 
to  himself  concubines  and  slaves,  the  marriage 
contract  cannot  and  does  not  convey  to  the 
woman  a  legal  title  that  the  man  should  belong 
to  her  alone.    If,  therefore,  a  Jew  associated 


with  a  woman  who  was  not  his  wife,  his  oonca- 
bine,  or  his  slave,  he  was  guilty  of  unchastity, 
but  committed  no  ofience  which  save  a  wife 
reason  to  complain  that  her  legal  rights  had  been 
infringed.  If,  however,  the  woman  with  whom 
he  associated  was  the  wife  of  another,  he  was 
guilty  of  adultery,  not  by  infringing  his  own 
marriage  covenant,  but  by  causing  a  breach  of 
that  which  existed  between  that  woman  and  her 
husband.  By  thus  excluding  fh>m  the  name 
and  punishment  of  adultery  the  offence  which 
did  not  involve  the  enormous  wrong  of  imposiog 
upon  a  man  a  supposititious  offspring,  in  a  Datioa 
where  the  succession  to  landc^l  property  went 
entirely  by  birth,  so  that  a  flither  could  not  by 
his  testament  alienate  it  from  any  one  who  was 
regarded  as  his  son — the  law  was  enabled,  with 
less  severity  than  if  the  inferior  offence  had  been 
included,  to  punish  the  crime  with  death.  It  is 
still  so  punished  wherever  the  practice  of  po- 
ly^my  has  similarly  operated  m  Umitmg  the 
crime— not,  perhaps,  that  the  law  expresslj  as- 
signs that  punishment,  but  it  recognises  the  right 
of  the  injured  party  to  inflict  it,  and,  in  fact* 
leaves  it,  m  a  groat  degree,  in  his  hands.  Nov 
death  was  the  punishment  of  adultery  before  the 
time  of  Moses;  and  if  he  had  assi^ed  a  leas 
punishment,  his  law  would  have  been  inopendre, 
for  private  vengeance,  sanctioned  by  usage,  would 
still  have  inflicted  death.  But  by  adopting  it 
into  the  law,  those  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  its  operation  which  necessarily  arise  when 
the  calm  inquiry  of  public  justice  is  substituted 
for  the  impulsive  action  of  excited  hands.  Thus 
death  would  be  less  frequently  inflicted;  and 
that  this  effect  followed  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  flict  that  the  whole  biblical  history  offers  no 
example  of  capital  punishment  for  the  crime. 
Eventually,  divorce  superseded  all  other  panish- 
ment. 

It  seems  that  the  Roman  law  made  the  same 
important  distinction  with  the  Hebrew,  between 
the  infidelity  of  the  husband  and  of  the  wife. 
'  Adultery'  was  defined  by  the  dvilians  to  be  the 
violation  of  another  man's  bed,  so  that  the  iit* 
fidelity  of  the  husband  to  his  own  wife  could 
not  alone  constitute  the  offence. 

It  is  understood  that  the  crime  was  punished 
among  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  by  cutting 
off  the  nose  and  the  ears ;  and  this  brings  to 
mind  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxiii.  25),  after,  in  the  name  of  Uie  Lord,  re- 
proving Israel  and  Judah  for  their  adulteries 
(i.e.  idolatries)  with  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans, threatens  the  punidiment, '  they  shall  tali^ 
away  thy  nose  and  thy  ears.'  One  or  both  of 
these  mutilations,  most  generally  that  of  the 
nose,  wero  also  inflicted  by  other  nations,  as  the 
Persians  and  Esyptians,  and  even  the  Romans; 
but  we  suspect  mat  amon^  the  former,  as  with 
the  latter,  it  was  less  a  judicial  punishment  than 
a  summary  infliction  by  the  aggrieved  party.  It 
would  also  seem  that  these  mutilations  were 
more  usually  inflicted  on  the  male  than  the 
female  adulterer.  In  Egypt,  however,  catting 
off  the  nose  was  the  femiue  punishment,  and  the 
man  was  beaten  terribly  with  rods.  The  respect 
with  which  the  conjugal  union  was  treated  a 
that  country  in  the  earliest  times  is  manifested 
in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiL  19). 
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^^.jusi  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaical  legislation 
w  sappoee  that  the  trial  of  the  suspected  wife 
•y  the  bitter  water,  called  the  Water  of  Jeal- 
->««f ,  was  bj  it  first  produced.  It  is  to  be  re- 
icarded  as  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  evils  of^ 
and  to  brinff  ander  legal  control,  an  old  custom 
which  eoola  not  be  entirely  abrogated. 

The  origiiial  usage,  which  it  was  designed  to 

mitigate,  was  probably  of  tiie  kind  wMch  we 

i^tiii  Had  in  Western  Africa,  where,  when  a  par^ 

i»  accused  of  murder,  adultery,  or  witchcraft,  if 

hv  denjea  the  crime,  he  is  required  to  drink  the 

red  water,  and  on  refbnng  is  deemed  guilty  of 

the  ofiienee.     Bat  in  Africa  the  drink  is  highly 

pcbioiiaas  ni  itself,  and,  if  rightly  prepared,  the 

odl  J  chance  of  escape  is  the  rejection  of  it  by 

the'  ■*««*<*,  whereas,  among  the  Hebrews,  the 

*  water  of  jealousy,*  however  unpleasant,  was 

prepared  in  a   prescribed  manner  with  ingre- 

dientt  knovn  to  all  to  be  perfectly  innocent 

It  eoold  not  therefore  injure  the  innocent,  and 

its  actioa  npon  the  guil^  must  have  resulted,  not 

firtm  the  elEeets  of  the  drink  itself,  but  from  the 

eoonaoimaaB  of  having  committed  a  horrible 

perjnry.      As   regulated,  then,  by  the  law  of 

VftiMs,  the  trial  for  suspected  adultery  by  the 

h-.ner  water  amounted  to  this,  that  a  woman 

n5pected  of  adultery  by  her  husband  was  allowed 

tu  repel  die  charge  by  a  public  oath  of  purgation, 

which  <ncdi  was  designedly  made  so  solemn  in 

ttselfl  and  was  attended  by  such  awful  circum- 

fSMoeeSj  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 

that  it  would  be  dared  by  any  woman  not  sup- 

pfirted  by  the  consciousness  of  innocence.    And 

ih#   &et  that  no  instance  of  the   actual  appli- 

casioQ  of  the  ordeal  occurs  in  Scripture,  affords 

ooontenanoe  to  the  assertion  'of  the  Jewish 

dint  the  trial  was  so  much  dreaded  by 

^  vonen,  tluit  those  who  were  really  guilty 

generally  avoided  it  by  confession ;  and  that  thus 

the  trial  itaelf  early  fell  into  disuse.    And  if,  as 

w«r  hsre  sai^iosed,  this  mode  of  trial  was  only 

tttUraiei  by  Moses,  the  ultimate  neglect  of  it 

■inst  have  been  desired  and  intended  by  him. 

In  later  thnes,  indeed,  it  was  disputed  in  the 

Jrwish  sehools,  whether  tiie  husband  was  bound 

CD  prooecute  his  wife  to  this  extremity,  or  whether 

it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  connive  at  and 

panSon  her  act,  if  he  were  so  inclined.    There 

were  sofne  who  held  that  he  was  bound  by  his 

duty  to  prosecute,  while  others  maintained  that 

it  was  \eti  to  his  pleasure. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  this  form 
of  trial  was  finally  abrogated  about  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  reason 
assigned  ia^  that  the  men  themselves  were  at  that 
time  generally  adulterous;  and  that  God  would 
TiOt  fnUQ  the  imprecations  of  the  ordeal  oath 
apon  the  wife  whUe  the  husband  was  guilty  of 
the  same  crime  (John  viii.  1-8). 

Amtltkbt,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the 

Old  Testament,  means  idolatry  and  apostacy  from 

^  worship  of  the  true  God  ( Jer.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Ezek. 

zvi.  32 ;  zziii.  37 ;  also  Rev.  it  22).     Hence  an 

Adnkenu  meant  an  apostate  church  or  city,  par- 

ticnlariy  'the   daughter  of  Jerusalem,'  or  the 

Jewiih  church  and  people  (Isa.  L  21 ;  Jer.  iii.  6, 

8,  9;  Ezek.  xvi  22 ;  xxiii.  7).    This  figure  re- 

suited  from  the  primary  one,  which  describes 

the  connection  between  God  and  his  separated 

people  as  a  marriage  between  him  and  tiiem. 


By  an  application  of  the  same  figure, '  An  adul- 
terous generation '  (Matt  xii.  39 ;  xvi.  4 ;  Mark 
vii.  38)  means  a  faithless  and  impious  genera- 
tion. 

ADUM'MIM,  a  place  which  is  only  twice 
named  in  Scripture.  Once  (Josh.  xv.  7), 
where,  firom  the  context,  it  seems  to  indicate  the 
border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  that 
it  was  an  ascending  road  between  Gilgal  (and 
also  Jericho)  and  Jerusalem.  The  second  notice 
(Josh,  xviii.  17)  adds  no  fiirther  information, 
but  repeats  '  the  cucent  to  Adummim.'  Most  com- 
mentators take  the  name  to  mean  the  pUxce  of 
blood,  and  follow  Jerome,  who  finds  the  place  in 
the  dangerous  or  mountainous  part  of  me  road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  supposes 
that  it  was  so  called  from  the  frequent  efiusion 
of  blood  hythe  robbers,  by  whom  it  was  much 
infested.  These  are  curious  interpretations  of 
the  original  word,  which  merely  denotes  the 
redness  of  the  soil  or  rock.  However,  as  a  diffi- 
cult pass  in  a  desolate  rocky  region,  between 
important  cities,  the  part  of  the  road  indicated 
by  Jerome,  and  all  after  him,  was  as  likely  to 
be  infested  by  robbers  in  earlier  times  as' in  those 
of  Jerome  and  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the 
character  of  the  road  was  so  notorious,  that 
Christ  lays  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x.)  upon  it;  and  Jerome  in- 
forms us  that  Adummim  or  Adommim  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  place  where  the  traveller  (taken 
as  a  real  person)  '  fell  among  thieves.'  He  adds 
that  a  fort  and  garrison  was  maintained  here  for 
the  safeguard  of  travellers.  The  travellers  of 
the  present  century  mention  the  spot  and  neigh- 
bourhood nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
older  date.  They  all  represent  the  road  as  still 
infested  by  robbers,  from  whom  some  of  them 
have  not  escaped  without  dan^r.  The  place 
thus  indicated  is  about  eight  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  four  from  Jericho. 

ADVOCATE,  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of 
another;  also  one  who  exhorts,  defends,  com- 
forts, prays  for  another.  It  is  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Christ  (John  xiv. 
16 ;  XV.  26 ;  xvi.  7),  and  to  Christ  himself  by  an 
apostie  (1  John  iL  1 ;  see  also  Rom.  viii.  34 ; 
Heb.  vii.  25). 

In  the  forensic  sense,  advocates  or  pleaders 
were  not  known  to  the  Jews  until  they  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
obliged  to  transact  their  law  affairs  after  the 
Roman  manner.  Being  then  littie  conversant 
with  the  Roman  laws,  and  with  the  forms  of  the 
jurists,  it  was  necessary  for  them,  in  pleading  a 
cause  before  the  Roman  magistrates,  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  Roman  lawyer  or  advocate, 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  In  all  the  Roman  provinces  such 
men  were  found,  who  devoted  tneir  time  and 
labour  to  the  pleading  of  causes  and  the  trans- 
acting of  other  legal  business  in  the  provincial 
courts.  It  also  appears  that  many  Roman  youths 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  lorensic  business 
used  to  repair  to  the  provinces  with  the  consuls 
and  praetors,  in  order,  bv  managing  the  causes 
of  the  provincials,  to  fit  themselves  for  more  im- 
portant ones  at  Rome.  Such  an  advocate  was 
Tertullus,  whom  the  Jews  employed  to  accuse 
Paul  before  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  1)  lAcccsbb]. 
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JE/fiOy^  fountain ;  the  name  of  a  place  near  i 
Salem,  where  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23);  the 
reason  given,  'because  there  was  much  water 
there/  would  suggest  that  he  baptized  at  the 
springs  from  which  the  place  took  its  name. 

iETHKyPIA.    [Ethiopia.] 

AFFINITY  is  relationship  by  marriage,  as 
distinguished  from  conaantminit^f  which  is  rela- 
tionship by  blood.  Marriages  between  persons 
thus  related,  in  various  degrees,  were  forbidden 
b^  the  law  of  Moses,  which  previous  usage,  in 
different  conditions  of  society,  had  allowed. 
These  degrees  are  enumerated  in  Lev.  xviiL  7, 

&The  examples  before  the  law  are  those  of 
in  and  Abel,  who,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
required,  married  their  own  sisters.  Abraham 
married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  his  &ther  by 
another  wife,  or  else,  as  some  suppose,  the 
daughter  of  Ms  elder  brother  by  a  former  wife  of 
his  father.  Jacob  also  married  the  two  sisters 
Leah  and  Rachel.  In  the  first  instance,  and 
even  in  the  second,  there  was  an  obvious  consan- 
guinity, and  only  the  last  offered  a  previous  re- 
lationship of  affinity  merely.  So  also,  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  law,  a  consanguinity  can  be 
traced  in  what  are  usually  set  down  as  degrees 
of  affinity  merely.  The  degrees  of  real  affinity 
interdicted  are,  that  a  man  shall  not  (nor  a 
woman  in  the  corresponding  relations)  marry 
his — 1.  Father^s  widow  (not  his  own  mother); 
2.  The  daughter  of  his  fiither^s  wife  by  another 
husband ;  3.  The  widow  of  his  paternal  uncle ; 
4.  Nor  his  brother's  widow  if  he  has  left  chil- 
dren by  her;  but,  if  not,  he  was  bound  to  marry 
her  to  raise  up  children  to  his  deceased  brother. 
The  other  prohibitions  are  connected  with  the 
condition  of  polygamy,  and  they  prohibited  a 
man  from  having — 1.  a  mother  and  her  daugh- 
ter for  wives  at  the  same  time;  2.  or  two 
sisters  for  wives  at  the  same  time.  These  pro- 
hibitions, although  founded  in  Oriental  notions, 
adapted  to  a  particular  condition  of  society,  and 
connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Levitical 
marriage  law,  have  been  imported  wholesale 
into  our  canon  law.  The  fitness  of  this  is  doubted 
by  many:  but  as,  apart  fh>m  any  moral  ques- 
tions, the  prohibited  marriages  are  such  as  few 
would,  in  the  present  condition  of  European 
society,  desire  to  contract,  and  such  as  would 
be  deemed  repugnant  to  good  taste  and  correct 
manners,  there  is  little  real  matter  of  regret  in 
this  adoption  of  the  Levitical  law.  Indeed,  the 
objections  to  this  adoption  have  rested  chiefly 
upon  one  point;  and  tiuit  happens  to  be  a  point 
in  which  the  law  itself  appears  to  have  been 
egregiously  misunderstood.  This  is  in  the  in- 
junction which,  under  permitted  polygamy,  for- 
bade a  man  to  have  two  sisters  at  once ;  an  in- 
junction which  has  been  construed,  under  the 
Christian  law,  which  allows  but  one  wife,  to 
apply  equallv  to  the  case  of  a  man  marrying  the 
sister  01  a  deceased  wife.  The  law  itseS  is, 
however,  so  plain,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  its  true  object— concerning  which  nearly  all 
commentators  are  agreed— could  have  been  thus 
interpreted.  It  is  rendered  in  our  version, 
'  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to 
vex  her  (or  rather,  perhaps,  to  rival  her),  to  un- 
cover her  nakedness,  henae  the  other  in  her  life- 
time* And  the  design  seems  evidentiy  to  be  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  unseemly  jea- 


lousies and  contentions  between  sister-wives  a* 
embittered  the  life  of  Jacob— the  &tlier  of  tht 
twelve  tribes.  The  more  recondite  sense  has 
been  extracted,  with  rather  ungentle  violence  t< 
the  principles  of  Hebrew  construction,  byroakint 
'  vex  her  the  antecedent  of  '  in  her  lifetime^ 
instead  of '  take  her  sister  to  her,  in  her  lifetime. 
And  it  is  explained,  under  this  'view,  that  tbt 
married  sister  should  not  be  '  vexed '  in  her  lift- 
time  by  the  prospect  that  her  sister  might  sno 
ceed  her.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  sudi  u 
idea  would  never  have  occurred  in  the  East, 
where  unmarried  sisters  are  fiir  more  rarely  thu 
in  Europe  brought  into  such  acquaintance  with 
the  husband  of  the  married  sister  as  to  give 
occasion  for  such  *  vexation  *  or  *  rivalry '  as  3iU. 
This  view  of  the  matter,  thou^  completely  ex- 
ploded among  real  biblical  critics,  is  perhaps  not 
calculated  to  do  much  harm,  except  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  except  as  it  may  prove  t 
snare  to  some  sincere  but  woik  consciences. 

AFFIRMATIVES.  Among  the  Jews  the  for- 
mula of  assent  or  affirmation  was  thou  hatt  mid, 
or  thou  had  rightltf  aaid.  It  is  stated  by  Aiyda 
and  others  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  in 
which  a  person  expresses  his  assent,  at  this  diT, 
in  Lebanon,  especially  when  he  does  not  wi^h 
to  assert  anything  in  express  terms.  This  ex- 
plains the  answer  of  our  Saviour  to  the  higb- 
priest  Caiaphas  (Matt  xxvi.  64),  when  he  ms 
asked  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  son  of  (jod, 
and  replied,  thou  hast  wid  (see  also  Matt  xxri 
25).  All  readers  of  even  translations  are  br 
miliar  with  a  frequent  elegancy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  rather  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
using  an  affirmative  and  negative  together,  bf 
which  the  sense  is  rendered  more  emphatic: 
sometimes  the  negative  first,  as  Ps.  cxviii.  17/1 
shall  not  die,  but  live,*  &c. ;  sometimes  the  d«- 
gative  first,  as  Isa.  xxxviii.  1,  *  Thou  shall  die, 
and  not  live.'  In  John  i.  20,  there  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  emphans  produced  by  a  nega^ 
tive  being  placed  between  two  affirmatives— 
*  And  he  confessed,  and  denied  not,  but  confessei 
I  am  not  the  Christ' 

AFRICA.  This  *  quarter  of  the  world  *  is  n« 
mentioned  as  such  by  any  general  name  io 
Scripture,  although  some  of  its  resions  are  iD<ii- 
cated.  It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  that 
Africa,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  then  known,  is 
denoted  by  '  the  land  of  Ham,'  in  several  of  tbe 
Psalms.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  tiw 
context  rather  restricts  this  designation  of  Egrpt. 
Whether  Africa  was  really  *  the  land  of  Hsm. 
that  is,  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham* 
is  quite  another  question  [Ham]. 

AG'ABUS,  the  name  of  *  a  prophet,'  sappow 
to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of 
Christ  He,  with  otiiers,  came  from  Jucla»  to 
Antioch,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  (A.p.  ^ 
were  there,  and  announced  an  approaching  0' 
mine,  which  actually  occurred  the  followinf 
year.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the  fiunine  vas 
general;  but  most  modem  commentators  ani*^ 
in  understanding  that  the  terms  of  the  origin* 
apply  not  to  the  whole  world,  nor  even  to  all  "^ 
Roman  empire,  but,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1,  to  Ju<*** 
onl^,  and  that  the  reference  is  to  that  fiunmj 
which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  overspread 
Palestine.  The  poor  Jews,  in  general  were  then 
relieved  by  the  Queen  of  Adiabene,  who  aent  to 
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porefaase  eorn  in  Egypt  for  them ;  and  fbr  the 
n'M  of  the  Christiaiis  in  that  country  contribu- 
UKi$  vere  laised  by  the  brethren  at  Antioch, 
uA  coQvryed  to  Jemsalem  by  Panl  and  Bar- 
oabtSiActsxL  27-30).  Many  years  aft^,  this 
^m  Agabus  met  Paul  at  CflBsarea,  and  warned 
iuffl  of  the  nfierings  which  awaited  him  if  he 
pn«cited.his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

A'GAC'the  name  of  two  kings  of  the  Ama- 
ifiites,  ud  po^ps  a  common  name  of  all  their 
iiap^  like  Pharaoh  in  Egypt  (oomp.  Num. 
xxiv.  7;  1  Sam.  xt.  8,  9,  20,  32).  The  first  of 
thee  pwagai  voold  imply  that  the  king  of  the 
AiLaI«kites  wis,  then  at  least,  a  neater  monarch, 
lod  his  people  a  greater  people,  than  ia  com- 
motio inagmed  [AmalekitesJ.  The  latter  re- 
fneaoa  are  to  tlttt  king  of  the  Amalekites  who 
wte  spared  by  Saol,  contrary  to  that  solemn  tow 
of  deroieaHDt  to  destruction,  whereby  the  nation, 
u  Aich,  had  of  old  precluded  itself  from  giving 
tor  quitrtothat  people  (Exod.  xvii.  14 ;  Deut 
UT.  1M9}.  Hence,  when  Samuel  arrived  in  the 
cup  of  Saul,  he  ordered  Agag  to  be  brought 
Mi.  He  came  'pleasantly,'  deeming  secure 
tbe  Me  vhich  the  king  had  spared.  But  the 
pni^  ordered  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces ;  and  the 
txpfOiioa  whkh  he  employed-  *  As  thy  sword 
laib  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother 
kdiikileH  among  women ' — ^indicates  that,  apart 
from  the  obligations  of  the  vow,  some  such  ex- 
unple  of  retributive  justice  was  intended  as  had 
Im  exercised  in  the  case  of  Adonibezek ;  or,  in 
ochis-  vQfda,  that  Agag  had  made  himself  in&mons 
\.j  the  same  treatment  of  some  prisoners  of  distino- 
tioai  probably  Israelites)  as  he  now  received  from 
^aisad.  The  unusual  mode  in  which  his  death 
ns  infficied  itrongly  aupports  this  conclusion. 

AGAGITE,  vaA  as  a  Gentile  name  for  Ama- 
WkivmEstiiil,  10;  viil  3,  5. 

AGATE^  a  precious  or  rather  ornamental 
^^«  vhieh  was  one  of  those  in  Uie  breast-plate 
2^  bigh^priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12). 
*^AoQe  is  popularly  known  in  this  country 
■Oder  the  name  of  Scotch  pebble.  There  are  few 
*<*2^  in  which  agates  of  some  quality  or 
J^ire  not  produced.  The  finest  are  those  of 
1^;  they  are  plentifhl,  and  sometimes  fine,  in 
laly,  Sfiam,  and  Germany ;  but  those  found  in 
Its  CQQotry  are  seldom  good. 

Agate  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of 

wnn  nnder  vhich  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in 

1  st«e  of  purity,  forming  98  per  cent  of  the 

timre  mineraL    The  siliceous  particles  are  not 

"^  imaged  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of 

rock  crjstt],  but  a  semi-pellucid,  sometimes  al- 

H.o«  opaque  nbstanoe,  with  a  resinous  or  waxy 

iractare;  and  various  shades  of  colour  are  pro- 

ttottd  by  mimte  quantities  of  iron.    The  same 

*•■«»  tooetiffles  contains  parts  of  different  de- 

F^  of  timalneency,  and  of  various  diades  of 

^^'^'i  s»l  the  endless  combinations  of  these 

P^itocc  the   beautiful  and    singular    internal 

fj*.  fer  which,  together  with  £e  high  polish 

a«j  ve  capable  of  receiving,  agates  obtain  their 

?J»  »  precioos  stones.     The  Scripture  text 

«J»B  the  early  use  of  this  stone  for  engntving ; 

^wanrefii  antique  agates,  engraved  with  ex- 

Wie  beauty,  are  still  preserved  in  the  cabinets 

^ttecarioM^ 

AGE.    [Gbichiologv  ;  Gkmkration:    Lon- 


AGE,  OLD.  The  strong  desire  of  a  pro- 
tracted life,  and  the  marked  respect  with  which 
aged  persons  were  treated  among  the  Jews,  are 
verv  often  indicated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  most 
striking  instance  which  Job  can  ^ve  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  once  held,  is  that  even 
old  men  stood  up  as  he  passed  them  in  the  streets 
(Job  xxix.  8),  the  force  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  injunction  in  the  law, '  Before  the  hoary- 
head  thou  shalt  stand  up,  and  shalt  reverence  the 
aged '  (Lev.  xix.  32).  Similar  injunctions  are 
repeated  in  the  Apocrypha,  so  as  to  show  the 
deportment  expected  from  young  men  towards 
their  seniors  in  company.  Thus,  in  describing 
a  feast,  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxii.  3,  7) 
says,  *  Speak  thou  that  art  the  elder,  for  it  be- 
Cometh  thee.  Speak,  young  man,  if  there  be 
need  of  thee,  and  yet  scarry,  when  thou  art 
twice  asked.' 

Thus  the  attainment  of  old  age  is  oonstanUy 
promised  or  described  as  a  blessing  ^Gen.  xv. 
15;  Job  V.  26),  and  communities  as  highly  fiir 
voured  in  which  old  people  #  abound  (Isa.  Ixv. 
20;  Zech.  viii.  4),  while  premature  death  is 
the  greatest  of  cahunities  upon  individuals,  and 
to  the  families  to  which  they  belong  (1  Sam.  ii. 
32) ;  the  aged  are  constantiy  supposed  to  excel 
in  understanding  and  judgment  (Job.  xii.  20 ; 
XV.  10 ;  zzxii.  9 ;  I  Kings  xiL  6,  8),  and  the 
mercilessness  of  the  Chaldeans  is  expressed  by 
their  having '  no  compassion '  upon  the  *  old 
man,  or  him  who  stooped  for  age '  (2  Chron. 
xxxvt  17). 

The  strong  desire  to  attain  old  age  was  neces- 
sarily in  some  degree  connected  with  or  re- 
sembled tiie  respect  paid  to  aged  persons;  for 
people  would  scarcely  desire  to  be  old,  were  the 
aged  neglected  or  regarded  with  mere  suffer^ 
ance. 

Attention  to  age  was  very  general  in  ancient 
times ;  and  is  still  observed  in  all  such  conditions 
of  sodety  as  those  through  which  the  Israelites 
passed.  Among  the  Egvptians,  the  young  men 
rose  before  the  aged,  and  always  yielded  to  them 
the  first  place.  The  youth  of  Sparta  did  the 
same,  and  were  silent — or,  as  the  Hebrews  would 
say,  laid  their  hand  upon  their  mouth — ^when- 
ever their  elders  spoke.  At  Athens,  and  in 
other  Greek  states,  old  men  were  treated  with 
corresponding  respect  In  China  the  deference 
for  the  aged,  and  the  honours  and  distinctions 
awarded  to  them,  form  a  capital  point  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  among  the  Moslems  of  Western 
Asia,  whose  usages  offer  so  many  analogies  to 
those  of  the  Hebrews,  the  same  regard  for  se- 
niority is  strongly  shown.  Among  the  Arabs  it 
is  very  seldom  that  a  youth  can  be  permitted  to 
eat  with  men.  With  the  Turks,  age,  even  be- 
tween brothers,  is  the  object  of  marked  de- 
ference. 

AGONY,  a  word  directly  meaning  contest, 
and  especially  the  contests  by  wrestiing,  &c  in 
the  public  games ;  whence  it  is  applied  meta- 
phoncally  to  a  severe  struggU  or  conflict  with 
pain  and  suffering.  Agony  is  the  actual  struggle 
with  present  evil,  and  is  tnus  distinguished  from 
anffuish,  which  arises  from  the  reflection  on  evil 
that  is  past  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is 
only  used  by  Luke  (xx.  44),  and  is  employed  by 
him  wi&  terrible  significance  to  describe  the 
fearful  struggle  which  our  Lord  sustained  in  the 
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garden  of  Getfasemane.  The  circamstances  of 
this  mysterious  transaction  are  recorded  in  Matt 
zxYi.  36-46  ;  Mark  xiv.  32-42 ;  Luke  xx.  39-48  ; 
Heb.  ▼.  7,  8.  None  of  these  passages,  taken  sepa- 
rately, contains  a  full  history  of  our  Sayiour's 
agony.  Each  of  the  three  Evangelists  has  omitted 
some  things  which  the  others  Imve  recorded,  and 
all  are  very  brief.  The  v^fSAg^  in  Hebrews  is  only 
an  incidental  notice.  The  &ree  Evangelists  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  same  Resign,  namely,  to  con- 
vey to  their  readers  an  idea  of  the  intensi^  of  the 
Lord's  distress ;  but  they  compass  it  in  different 
ways.  Luke  alone  notices  the  agony,  the  bloody 
sweat,  and  the  appearance  of  an  angel  from 
heaven  strengthening  him.  Matthew  and  Mark 
alone  record  the  change  which  appeared  in  his 
countexumce  and  manner,  the  complaint  which 
he  uttered  of  the  overpowering  sorrows  of  his 
soul,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  prayer.  All 
agree  that  he  prayed  for  the  removal  of  what  he 
called  *  this  cup,'  and  are  careful  to  note  that  he 
qualified  this  earnest  petition  by  a  preference  of 
his  Father's  will  to  his  own. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  his  overwhelming 
distress,  Jesus  himself  points  it  out  in  the  prayer, 
'  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  paufrom  me  f  the 
cup  which  his  Father  had  appointed  for  him ; 
and  the  question  is,  what  does  he  mean  by  '  this 
cup.'  Doddridge  and  others  think  that  he  means 
the  instant  agony,  the  trouble  that  he  then  ac- 
tually endured.  But  this  is  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Mayer,  who  shows  by  reference 
to  John  xviii.  18,  uiat  the  cup  respecting  which 
he  prayed  was  one  that  was  then  before  him, 
which  tie  had  not  yet  taken  up  to  drink,  and 
which  he  desired,  if  possible,  that  the  Father 
should  remove.  It  could,  therefore,  be  no  other 
than  the  scene  of  suffering  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter.  It  was  the  death  which  the  Fa- 
ther had  appointed  fbr  him — the  death  of  the 
cross — with  all  the  attending  circumstances 
which  aggravated  its  horror ;  uat  scene  of  woe 
which  began  with  his  arrest  in  the  garden,  and 
was  consummated  by  his  death  on  Calvary. 
Jesus  had  long  been  uimiliar  with  this  prospect, 
and  had  looked  to  it  as  the  appointed  termina- 
tion of  his  ministry  (Matt  xvi.  21 ;  xvii.  9-12  ; 
XX.  17,  19,  28;  Mark  x.  32-34;  John  x.  18; 
xii.  32,  33).  But  when  he  looked  forward  to 
this  destination,  as  the  hour  approached,  a  chill 
of  horror  sometimes  came  over  him,  and  found 
expression  in  external  signs  of  distress  (John  xii. 
27 ;  comp.  Luke  xii.  49,  50).  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  something  more  than  the  cross 
was  now  before  him,  and  that  he  was  now  placed 
in  a  new  and  hitherto  untried  situation.  Dr. 
Mayer  says :  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
that  he  was  here  put  upon  the  trial  of  his  obe- 
dience. It  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  subject 
the  obedience  of  Jesus  to  a  severe  ordeal,  in  order 
that,  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,  it  might  be 
an  act  of  more  perfect  and  illustrious  virtue ; 
and  for  this  end  he  permitted  him  to  be  assailed 
by  the  fiercest  temptation  to  disobey  his  will  and 
to  refuse  the  appointed  eup.  In  pursuance  of 
this  purpose,  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  left  to  pass 
under  a  dark  cloud,  his  views  lost  their  clear- 
ness, the  Father's  will  was  shrouded  in  obscurity, 
the  cross  appeared  in  ten-fold  horror,  and  nature 
was  left  to  indulge  her  feelings,  and  to  put  forth 
her  reluctance.' 


Under  another  head  [Bumdt  Swsat]  will  be 
found  the  considerations  suggested  by  one  of  tbe 
remarkable  circumstances  of  this  event 

AGRARIAN  LAW.  To  this,  or  some  sacfa 
heading,  belongs  the  consideration  of  the  pecoliar 
laws  by  which  the  distribution  and  tenure  of 
land  were  regulated  among  the  Hebrew  people; 
while  the  modes  and  forms  in  which  the  laod 
was  cultivated  belong  to  Aqbicdi.'TObb. 

The  Hebrews  were  for  the  most  part  a  pastonl 
people  until  they  were  settied  in  Palestine,  and 
their  pastoral  habits  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
keeping  them  distinct  and  separate  from  tbe 
Egyptians,  who  were  agriculturists,  and  had  a 
strong  dislike  to  a  shepherd  life  (Gen.  xlvi.  34> 
But  when  they  became  an  independent  and  so- 
vereign nation,  tiie  same  result  of  separatioo 
from  other  nations  was  to  be  aided  by  indnciag 
them  to  devote  their  chief  attention  to  the  calum 
of  the  soil. 

It  was,  doubtiess,  in  subservience  to  tiiis  object, 
and  to  facilitate  the  change,  that  the  Israelites 
were  put  in  possession  of  a  country  already  in 
a  state  of  high  cultivation  (Deut  vi.  11).    And 
it  was  in  order  to  retain  them  in  this  conditMn, 
to  give  them  a  vital  interest  in  it,  and  to  make  it 
a  source  of  happiness  to  them,  that  a  very  pe- 
culiar agrarian  law  was  given  to  them.    Ao 
equal  distribution  of  the  soil  (Num.  xxvL  53-54) 
was  the  basis  of  the  agrarian  law.     By  it  prori- 
sion  was  made  for  the  support  of  600,000  yeo- 
manry, with  (according  to  different  calculations) 
firom  sixteen  to  twenty-five  acres  of  land  eaeb. 
This  land  they  held  independent  of  all  temporal 
superiors,  by  direct  tenure  from  Jehovah  their 
sovereiffn,  by  whose  power  they  were  to  aoquin 
the  territory,  and  under  whose  protection  ther 
were  to  enjoy  and  retain  it    But  this  law  «» 
guarded  by  other  provisions  equally  wise  and 
salutary.    The  accumulation  of  debt  was  pi^ 
vented,  first,  by  prohibiting  every  Hebrew  from 
aoceptiiijP  of  interest  (Lev.  xxv.  35, 36)  from  any 
of  his  fellow-citizens;  next,  by  establishing* 
regular  release  of  debts  every  seventh  year ;  and, 
finally,  by  ordering  that  no   lands  coald  b« 
alienated  for  ever,  but  must,  on  each  year  of 
Jubilee,  or  every  seventh  Sabbatic  year,  rerert 
to  the  fiunilies  which  originally  possessed  them. 
Thus,  wiAout  absolutdy  depriving  jndividnab 
of  all  temporary  dominion  over  their  landed  ^ 
perty,  it  re-established,  every  fiftieth  year,  that 
original  and  equal  distribution  of  it,  which  vas 
the  foundation  of  the  national  polity ;  and  as  ib^ 
period  of  such  reversion  was  fixed  and  re^rj* 
all  parties  had  due  notice  of  the  terms  on  vhicn 
they  negotiated ;  so  that  there  was  no  groaJw 
for  public  commotion  or  private  complaint 

This  law,  by  which  landed  proper^  ▼>«.  ^ 
leased  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  from  all  pre^<*^* 
obligations,  did  not  extend  to  houses  in  Wf* 
which,  if  not  redeemed  within  one  year  after 
being  sold,  were  alienated  for  ever  (Lev.  ^ti^*"' 
30).  This  must  have  given  to  property  m  r 
country  a  decided  prererence  over  prop^^  i° 
cities,  and  must  have  greatiy  contributed  ^  ^ 
essential  object  of  all  those  regulations,  by  aj^^' 
ing  an  inducement  to  every  Hebrew  to  ^*"A. 
and  cultivate  his  land.  Further,  the  original  a^ 
tribution  of  the  land  was  to  the  several  tn/>«» 
according  to  their  fiimilies,  so  tiiat  each  tnoe 
was,  so  to  speak,  settied  in  the  same  counn, 
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&pd  eacb  frmily  in  the  same  barony  or  hundred. 
^or  wss  the  estate  of  any  &mi]y  in  one  tribe 
pennitted  to  pass  into  another,  even  by  the  mar- 
nagc  of  an  heireaB  (Nnm.  xxvii.) ;  so  that  not 
otilj  vas  the  original  balance  of  proper^  pre- 
served, bat  the  closest  and  dearest  connections  of 
afinhy  attached  to  each  other  the  inhabitants  of 
«very  Ticinage. 

For  thb  luid  a  kind  of  qmt-rent  was  payable 
to  the  OTvereign  proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth 
or  thbe  of  the  produce,  which  was  assigned  to 
the  piesdiood  [Tithes].   The  condition  of  mili- 
caiy  aerriee  vaa  also  attached  to  the  land :  as  it 
appeals  that  every  freeholder  (Dent  xz.  5)  was 
ot'Uged  to  attend  at  the  general  mnster  of  the 
ba.t]ODa]  army,  and  to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  ex- 
pmse  (often  more  than  repaid  l^  the  plonder), 
a*  loBf  as  the  occasion  required.    In  this  direo- 
tknv  thefefare,  the  agrarian  law  operated  in  se- 
curing a  body  of  600,000  men,  inured  to  labour 
and  iodiHliy,  always  assumed  to  be  ready,  as 
thej  wete  boond,  to  come  forward  at  their  coun- 
try sciA  Thia  great  body  of  national  yeomanry, 
erwT  one  of  whom  had  an  important  stake  m 
the  natioBal  independence,  was  officered  by  its 
own  hereditary  chieft,  heads  of  tribes  and  fiimilies 
I  corap.  Ezod.  xviiL  and  Num.  xxxi.  14) ;  and 
mnit  ham  presented  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
treadieroQs  ambition  and  political  intrigue,  and 
to  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth and  establish  despotic  power.    Nor 
were  tlteae  institntions  less  wisely  adapted  to  se- 
care  the  state  against  foreign  violence,  and  at 
the  ssBie  time  prevent  offensive  wars  and  re- 
BMMe  oonqaests.    For  while  this  vast  body  of 
Wdy  yeomanry  were  always  read^  to  defend 
ther  eomitry,  when  assailed  by  foreign  foes,  yet, 
V^«bg  ooDstantiy  employed  in  agriculture,  at- 
tadiei  to  domestic  life,  and  enjoying  at  home  the 
todety  of  the  nnmerous  relatives  who  peopled 
dvar  aei^boorhood,  war  must  have  been  in  a 
hi^  decree  averse  to  their  tastes  and  habitR. 
Sd^ian  also  took  part  in  preventing  tiiem  from 
being  cnptivated  iy  the  splendour  of  military 
^ory.    On  returning  from  batde,  even  if  vic- 
torioos,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  more 
peacefiil  feelings  after  the  rage  of  war,  the  law 
required  them  to  consider  themselves  as  polluted 
hj  the  slaughter,  and  unworthy  of  appearinir  in 
the  camp  of  Jehovah  until  they  had  employed  an 
eatire  day  in  the  rites  of  purification  (Num.  xix. 
13-16 ;  xxxi.  19).    Besides,  the  force  was  en- 
tirely inftntry;  the  law  forbidding  even  the 
kings  to  multiply  horses  in  their  train  (Deut 
xvL  16) ;  and  this,  with  the  ordinance  requiring 
the  attendance  of  idl  the  males  three  times  every 
jew  at  Jerusalem,  proved  the  intention  of  the 
Wgislatar  to  confine  the  natives  within  the  limits 
of  the  Promised  Land,  and  rendered  lon^  and 
distant  wars  and  conquests  impossible  without 
the  virtnaJ  renunciation  of  that  religion  which 
«v  inoorporated  with  their  whole  civil  polity, 
vtA  vhiefa  was,  in  fiust,  tiie  charter  by  whidi  they 
hrfai  their  property  and  enjoyed  all  their  rights. 

AGRICU  LTURE.  The  antiquity  of  a^cul- 
tnre  is  intimated  in  the  brief  history  of  Cain  and 
AM  f  Gen.  iv.  2,  3).  But  of  the  actual  state  of 
afncnltnre  before  the  deluge  we  know  nothing. 
Wbaiever  knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  old 
vorld  was  doobtleas  transmitted  to  the  new  by 
N'oah  and  his  sons ;  and  that  this  knowledge  was 


considerable  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
operations  of  Noah,  when  he  '  began  to  be  a 
husbandman,'  was  to  plant  a  vineyard,  and  to 
make  wine  with  the  fruit  (Gen.  ix.  20).  There 
are  few  agricultural  notices  belonging  to  the 
patriarchal  period,  but  they  suffice  to  uow  that 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  possessed  what  were  at 
a  later  date  the  principal  products  of  the  soil  in 
the  same  country.  In  giving  to  the  Israelites 
possession  of  a  country  already  under  cultivation. 
It  was  the  Divine  intention  that  they  should  keep 
up  that  cultivation,  and  become  tiiemselves  an 
agricultural  people ;  and  in  doing  this  they  doubtp 
less  adopted  the  practices  of  agriculture  which 
they  found  already  established  in  the  country. 

As  the  condition  of  the  seasons  lies  at  the  root 
of  aU  agricultural  operations,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  variations  of  sunshine  and  rain,  which 
with  us  extend  throughout  the  year,  are  in  Pales- 
tine confined  chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
and  tiie  winter.  During  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  sky  is  almost  uninterruptedly  cloudless,  and 
rain  very  rarely  falls.  The  autumnal  rains  usu- 
ally commence  at  the  latter  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  not  suddenly,  but 
by  degrees,  which  gives  opportunity  to  the  hus- 
bandman to  sow  £js  wheat  and  barley.  Hie 
rains  continue  during  November  and  December, 
but  afterwards  they  occur  at  longer  intervals ; 
and  rain  is  rare  aner  March,  and  almost  never 
occurs  as  late  as  May.  The  cold  of  winter  is  not 
severe ;  and  as  the  ground  is  never  frozen,  the 
labours  of  the  husliandman  are  not  entirely  in- 
terrupted. Snow  falls  in  difierent  parts  of  tiie 
country,  but  never  lies  long  on  the  ground.  In 
the  plains  and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is  op- 
pressive, but  not  in  the  more  elevated  tracts.  In 
such  hiffh  grounds  the  nights  are  cool,  often  with 
heavy  dew.  The  total  absence  of  rain  in  sum- 
mer soon  destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and 
gives  to  the  general  landscape,  even  in  the  high 
country,  an  aspect  of  drought  and  barrenness. 
No  green  thing  remains  but  the  foliage  of  the 
scattered  fhiit- trees,  and  occasional  vineyards 
and  fields  of  millet  In  autumn  the  whole  land 
becomes  dry  and  parched ;  the  cisterns  are  nearly 
empty ;  and  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
looks  forward  with  longing  for  the  return  of 
the  rainy  season.  In  the  hill  country  the  time 
of  harvest  is  later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan 
and  of  the  sea-coast  The  barley  harvest  is  about 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  that  of  wheat    In  the 

Slain  of  the  Jordan  the  wheat  harvest  is  early  in 
lay ;  in  the  plains  of  the  coast  and  of  Esdraelon 
it  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  month ;  and  in 
the  hills,  not  until  June.  The  general  vintage  is 
in  September,  but  the  first  grapes  ripen  in  July  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  towns  are  well  supplied 
with  this  fruit 

Soii<,  &c.—  The  geolo^cal  characters  of  the 
soil  in  Palestine  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
stated ;  but  the  difi*erent  epithets  of  description 
which  travellers  employ  enable  us  to  know  that 
it  differs  considerably,  both  in  its  appearance  and 
character,  in  different  parts  of  tne  land;  but 
wherever  soil  of  any  kind  exists,  even  to  a  very 
slight  depth,  it  is  found  to  be  highly  fertile.  As 
parts  of  Palestine  are  hUly,  and  hills  have  seldom 
much  depth  of  soil,  the  mode  of  cultivating  them 
in  terraces  was  anciently,  and  is  now,  much  em- 
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ployed.  A  series  of  low  stone  walls,  one  above 
another,  across  the  face  of  the  hill,  arrested  the 
soil  brought  down  by  the  rains,  and  afforded  a 
series  of  levels  for  the  operations  of  the  husband- 
man. This  mode  of  cultivation  is  usual  in  Le- 
banon, and  is  not  unfrequent  in  Palestine,  where 
the  remains  of  terraces  across  the  hills,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  attest  the  extent  to  which 
It  was  anciently  carried. 

In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Palestine,  water 
is  the  great  fertilizins  agent  The  rains  of  au- 
tumn and  winter,  and  the  dews  of  spring,  suffice 
for  the  ordinary  objects  of  agriculture ;  but  the 
ancient  inhabitants  were  able,  in  some  parts,  to 
avert  even  the  aridity  which  the  summer  droughts 
occasioned,  and  to  keep  up  a  garden-like  verdure, 
by  means  of  aqueducts  communicating  with  the 
broolu  and  rivers  (Ps.  L  S ;  Ixv.  10 ;  Prov.  xxL 
1;  Isa.  XXX.  25;  xxxii.  2,  20;  Hos.  xii.  11). 
Hence  springs,  fountains,  and  rivulets  were  as 
much  esteemed  by  husbandmen  as  by  shepherds 
(Josh.  XV.  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15).  The  soil  was  also 
cleared  of  stones,  and  careftillv  cultivated ;  and 
its  fertility  was  increased  by  the  ashes  to  which 
the  dry  stubble  and  herbage  were  occasionally 
reduc^  by  burning  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  (Prov.  xxiv.  31;  Isa.  vii.  23;  x.  17; 
xxxii.  13 ;  xlviL  14  ;  Matt  iii.  12 ;  Luke  iii  17). 
The  dung,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  blood  of  animak,  were  also  used  to 
enrich  the  soil  (2  Kings  ix.  37 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10 ; 
Isa.  XXV.  10 ;  Jer.  ix.  22 ;  Luke  xiv.  34,  35). 

That  the  soil  might  not  be  exhausted,  it  was 
ordered  that  every  seventh  year  should  be  a 
sabbath  of  rest  to  the  land.  There  was  to  be  no 
sowing  or  reaping,  no  pruning  of  vines  or  olives, 
no  vintage  or  garnering  of  fruits  ;  and  whatever 
grew  of  itself  was  to  be  left  to  the  poor,  the 
stranger,  and  the  beast  of  the  field  (Lev.  xxv. 
1-7).  But  such  an  observance  required  more 
faith  than  the  Israelites  were  prepared  to  exer- 
cise. It  was  finr  a  long  time  utterly  neglected 
(Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  but 
after  the  Captivity  it  was  more  observed.  By 
this  remarkable  institution  the  Hebrews  were 
also  trained  to  habits  of  economy  and  foresight, 
and  invited  to  exercise  a  large  degree  of  trust  in 
the  bountiful  providence  of  tneir  Divine  King. 

Fields. — Syria,  including  Palestine,  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries for  com.  Wheat  was  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent ;  and  there  is  still  one  bearded  sort,  the 
ear  of  which  is  three  times  as  heavy,  and  con- 
tains twice  as  many  grains,  as  our  common 
English  wheat  Barley  was  also  much  culti- 
vated, not  only  for  bread,  but  because  it  was  the 
only  kind  of  com  which  was  given  to  beasts ;  for 
oats  and  rye  do  not  grow  in  warm  climates. 
Hay  was  not  in  use ;  and  therefore  the  barley 
was  mixed  with  chopped  straw  to  form  the  food 
of  catUe  (Gen.  xxiv.  25,  32 ;  Judg.  xix.  19,  &c). 
Other  objects  of  field  culture  were  millet,  spelt, 
various  kinds  of  beans  and  peas,  pepperwort, 
cummin,  cucumbers,  melons,  fiax,  and,  perhaps, 
cotton.  Many  other  articles  might  be  mentioned 
as  being  now  cultivated  in  Palestine ;  but,  as 
their  names  do  not  occur  in  Scripture,  we  cannot 
with  certainty  know  which  of  them  were  grown 
there  in  the  ancient  times. 

Ancientiv,  as  now,  in  Palestine  and  the  East 
the  arable  lands  were  not  divided  by  hedges  into 
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fields,  as  in  this  country.  The  ripening  product 
therefore  presented  an  expanse  of  culture  un 
broken,  although  perhaps  variegated,  in  a  lai*gi 
view,  by  the  difference  of  the  prodocts  growii 
The  boundaries  of  lands  were  therefore  marka 
by  stones  as  landmarks,  which,  even  in  pa 
triarchal  times,  it  was  deemed  a  heinous  wroi.; 
to  remove  (Job.  xxiv.  2);  and  the  law  pre 
nounced  a  curse  upon  those  who,  without  au 
thority,  displaced  them  (Deut  xix.  14 ;  xxvii 
17).  The  walls  and  hedges  which  are  oca 
sionally  mentioned  in  Scripture  belonged  ti 
orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards. 


8.  Modem  S\-riaii  PUiugh. 

Agricultural  Operations. — Of  late  yean 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  agriivJ' 
tural  operations  and  implements  of  andent 
times,  by  the  discovery  of  various  represeou- 
tions  on  the  sculptured  monuments  and  painted 
tombs  of  Egypt  As  these  agree  surprisinglT 
with  the  notices  in  the  Bible,  and«  indeed,  differ 
littie  from  what  is  still  employed  in  Syria  and 
Eg^pt,  it  is  very  safe  to  receive  the  instructioo 
which  they  offer. 

Ploughing. — This  has  always  been  a  light  aod 
superficial  operation  in  the  East     At  first,  the 

Sound  was  opened  with  pointed  sticks ;  then,  & 
nd  of  hoe  was  employed ;  and  this,  in  nu^J 
parts  of  the  world,  is  still  the  substitute  for  a 
plough.  But  the  plough  was  known  in  Eg}T^ 
and  Syria  before  the  Hebrews  became  cultiTSton 
(Job  i.  14).  In  the  E^  however,  it  has  alvajs 
been  a  light  and  inartificial  implement  At  fir^ 
it  was  ViSle  more  than  a  stout  branch  of  a  trve, 
from  which  projected  another  limb,  shorteued 
and  pointed.  This,  being  turned  into  the  groono, 
made  the  furrows ;  while  at  the  fiuther  eod  of 
the  larger  branch  was  fastened  a  transverse  yoke, 
to  which  the  oxen  were  harnessed.  Afterwards » 
handle  to  guide  the  plough  was  added.  1^"^ 
the  plough  consisted  of— 1.  the  pole ;  2.  the  fW^ 
or  share;  3.  the  handle;  4.  the  ^oke.  lof 
Syrian  plough  is,  and  doubtless  was,  light  enoa^ 
for  a  man  to  carry  in  his  hand.  We  ann*?x  * 
figure  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  plough,  vlueb 


9   Ancieut  £({yptian  Plough. 

had  the  most  resemblance  to  the  one  now  u«ed 
(as  figured  in  No.  8),  and  the  comparison  w^ 
tween  them  will  probably  suggest  a  to  We»  oi 
the  plough  which  was  in  use  among  the  Hebrews* 
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Vk  hOniag  csl  (from  Sir  Chu-lee  Fellowi' 
lork  «  Am  Mioor)  ibowt  tbe  partt  of  a  Hill 
.;jlivr  ptrngh  Bwd  in  Ams  Minor  and  SyrU. 
*iib  bitf  t  un^le  hatidl^,  and  vith  difftreot 
UEira  iceotdiDg  to  the  work  it  bis  to  execute. 


tJTD'   ^ 

^  l^e*      1.  Tb»  pal. 
•-  HiJlt.  ».  Yoke. 


cnrmf  tkr  ploogh,  ami  at  the  other  «itli  a  ipike 
fiirparWilie  oxtQ.  Thii  ox-soad  might  be 
xnl>  vd  n  a  (pear  (Judg.  iii.  31  ;  1  Sam. 
uu  ik  SomrtiinM  men  followed  the  plough 
r.ib  ka  to  bnak  the  flods  (Iia.  ixriii.  24) ; 
'«  ic  tun  tima  a  kind  of  hammer  was  em- 
liottd,  vbidi  appears  to  have  been  then,  aa  oov, 
utrtlj  I  ihkk  block  of  wood,  prened  down  by 
t  ^rA\  or  br  a  mail  sitting  on  it,  and  drawn 
^'T^pka^Seld. 
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Smpivg. — The  gnFond,  having  been  piongbed 
aa  icon  ai  the  aulnmnal  rains  bad  mollified  the 
MMl,  was  fit,  bj  the  end  of  October,  to  receive  the 
■eed  ;  and  the  sowing  of  wheat  coadnued,  in  dif- 
ferent situauoBS,  through  November  iulo  De- 
cember. Barley  was  Lot  geiietally  iown  till 
January  and  February.  Tbe  teed  appears  to 
have  been  sown  end  b^rowed  at  the  same  lime ; 
although  aomelimea  it  waa  ploughed  in  by  a  ciox 


t.  Rn^lDg 


^ikke  (for  br*«kinB  the  eloda)  the  sower 
■u^  iht  liloii^  boldiDg  in  the  left  hand  a 
™te»fM«i  which  he  scattered  with  the  rieht 
™>1  •We  another  person  filled  a  fresh  buEet. 
"*  »1»  ite  thai  the  mode  of  towing  was  what 
"l^l '  lit™4*aal,'  in  which  the  seed  is  thrown 

J  img  npoa  tbe  land,  they  often  dia- 
!?*L.*i!'"*^  ploorii  altc^ther ;  and  probably, 
L  L  ^"""^  inhabilsDtB,  broke  up  the  groond 
viib  boa, «  amply  diagged  the  moist  mud  whh 
™?n  •"«  tbe  seed  badbeen  thrown'  upon  the 
"™i.  To  this  coltiTation  wilboot  ploughing 
><iw  imtablj  aUudes  (DeoL  xi.  10),  when  he 
"■■  4t  Bdnvs  that  the  land  to  which  they 
V*  f*H  ia  aol  like  tbe  land  of  Egypt,  where 
"l'""**  their  seed  and  wat«t*d  it  with  their 
™««j«nloio^fcT**'  It  doe*  not  seem  that 
J"T  i'*W»eiit  resembling  onr  harroiB  was 
"""^tbe  word  rendered  (o  haman,  in  Job 
'""■  10,  meus  lilenlly  to  inaJt  the  ctodt,  and 
"■/'"^'Wd  inlBU  xxviii.  a*;  Hon.  11: 
"Wbr  Oik  pirpose  die  means  used  have  been 
i^.  udicaKd.  The  paMge  in  Job  is.  how- 
"«.  impdrtant  It  ihowa  that  lUs  breaking  of 
'™  It  at*  always  by  hand,  bat  that  some 


kind  of  instrument  waa  drawn  by  an  animal  over 
the  ploughed  field,  moat  probably  tbe  rough  log 
which  is  still  in  use. 

Harvetl,—  It  has  been  already  indicated  that 
the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  Palestine  varies, 
in  different  utnatioDS,  fhim  early  in  Hay  to  late 
in  June  ;  and  that  the  barley  harvest  is  about  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  that  of  wheat.  Among  the 
Israelites,  as  with  all  other  people,  tbe  harvest 
was  a  season  of  joy,  and  as  saeh  is  more  than 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Ps.  xxvi.  5  ;  Isa. 


1.3). 
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com  wai  pliii  ked  up  by  the  roots,  which  con- 
tinneil  to  be  the  pnctiix  vith  particiilar  kinds  of 
graiD  ifter  the  Bickle  was  known.  In  Egypt,  at 
Sub  day,  barley  ud  dhnrah  (mMi*)  are  pulled 
np  by  the  roota.  '  Wheat,  ai  well  at  barley 
in  Keneral,'  aays  RuMell,  '  does  not  grow  half  as 
hi^  as  in  Britain ;  and  i>  therefore,  like  other 
grain,  not  reaped  with  the  lickle,  but  plucked 
ap  by  the  roon  with  the  hand.  In  other  paru 
of  the  country,  where  the  con  growl  ranker,  the 
(ickle  is  used.'  Wheu  the  giekle  was  used,  the 
wheat  was  either  cropped  off  under  the  ear  or 
cnt  close  to  the  ground.  In  the  fbrnier  case,  the 
Hraw  was  afterwards  plncked  up  for  use ;  in  the 
latter,  (he  stubble  was  left  aud  burnt  on  the 
ground  for  mannre.  As  the  E^gy^tjans  needed 
not  saeh  manure,  and  were  ecouonucsJ  of  straw, 
tbev  generally  followed  the  former  method; 
whde  the  Israelites,  whose  lands  derived  becefit 
fVom  the  burnt  stubble,  used  the  tatter ;  although 
the   pracliw  of  cutting  off  the  ears  was  also 
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G,!l,23;  John  iv.  36;  Jsmei  t.  4).  RefV«sh- 
ments  were  provided  for  them,  esperaally  drink, 
of  which  the  gleaneis  were  allowed  to  partake 
(Rath  ii.  9).  So  in  the  E^ptian  harrest-scenet, 
we  perceive  a  pro*unon  of  water  in  skina.  hung 
against  trees,  or  in  jars  npon  stands,  with  (be 
reapers  drinking,  and  gleaner*  applying  to  share 
the  dranghi.    Anoog  die   Israelites,    glesuiini; 


was  one  of  the  stated  provisions  for  the  poor ; 
and  for  their  benefit  the  comers  of  the  field  werr 
left  onreaped,  and  the  reapera  might  not  return 
'      ~  forgotten  sheaf      The  gleanerr 


known  to  Chem  (Job  uiv  24)  Cropping  the 
ears  short,  the  Egyptians  did  not  generally  bind 
them  into  sheares.  but  removed  them  in  baskets 
Somelimea,  however,  they  bound  them  into  double 
sheaves ;  and  such  as  they  plucked  up  were  bound 
into  single  long  sheaves.  Tbe  Israelites  appear 
generally  to  have  made  np  their  com  into  sheaves 
(Gen.  uJiTii.  7;  Lev.  iiiji.  lO-lfl;  Ruth  ii.  7, 
15 ;  Job  xziv.  10 ;  Jer.  iz.  33 ;  Mich.  iv.  13), 
which  were  collected  into  a  heap,  or  removed  in 
a  cart  (Amos  ii.  13)  to  the  threshing-floor.  The 
carls  were  probably  similar  to  tbose  which  are 
still  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  sickles,  there  appear  to 
hove  been  two  kinds  in  use  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  figures  of  these  Egyptian  sickles  pro- 
bably mark  the  difference  between  them.    One 


was  very  mneh  like  onr  common  reapiDg-Aoojl, 
while  the  other  had  more  resemblance  in  its 
shape  to  a  scythe,  and  in  the  Egyptian  examples 
appeals  to  have  been  toothed.  The  reapeis  were 
the  owners  and  Iheir  children,  men-servants  and 
i  day-laboureis  (Roth  ii.  4, 


lliTahiiit  bf  Cutis 


TSresftinj.— The  ancient  mode  of  tbreshiifr 
as  dt^ribed  in  Scripture  and  figared  on  in 
Egyptian  monuments.  Is  still  preserved  in  Pa- 
lesune.  Formerly  the  sheava  were  conveyed 
from  the  field  to  the  Ihrcehing-tloor  in  art; : 
but  now  they  are  bom^generally,  on  the  bai'kt 
of  camels  sjid  asses.  The  Ihre^iinK-Qoor  is  > 
level  plot  of  ground,  of  a  circular  shape,  gene- 
rally about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  prepared  for 
use  by  l)ealing  down  the  earth  till  a  hard  Hoor 
is  formed  (Gen.  L  10 ;  Judg.  vi.  a?  ;  a  Sam. 
zxiv.  16,  24).  Sometimes  several  of  these  floon 
are  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  shenvef  ire 
spread  ont  upon  them ;  and  tbe  grain  is  trodil<« 
out  by  oxen,  cows,  and  young  cattle,  arran^ 
five  abreast,  and  driven  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in 
all  directions,  over  the  floor.  This  was  tbe 
common  mode  in  the  Bible  times ;  and  Mwia 
forbade  that  the  oxen  thus  employed  sbould  br 
muzzled  to  prevent  them  from  tastingthe  am 
(Deut.  XXV.  4;  Isa.  xxviii.  S8),  FJails.  or 
sticks,  were  only  used  in  threshing  small  quin- 
tities,  or  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  grain  (Kuit 
ii.  17  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  a7).  There  were,  however. 
some  kinds  of  Ihreidiinp-machints,  which  air 
still  used  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  One  of  them, 
the  annexed  figure,  is  very  Dinch 


planks,  fastened  together 

upwards  in  front.     Sharp  ft-  ^ 

fixed  into  holes  bored  in  the  bottom.     This  nu- 

chine  is  drawn  over  the  com  by  oxen,  a  man  or 


'eight     It  not  only  separates  the  grain,  hul 
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eats  the  stnv  and  makes  it  fit  for  fodder  (2 
Kings  ziil  7).     This  is,  most  probably,  the 


'-zfT^ry-^^-^ 


18.  Syrian  CaRi-Dng|. 

'coro-dngp'  ▼hich  is   mentioned  in  Scriptare 
(Isa.  xxTiiL  27 ;  xli.  15 ;  Amos  i.  3,  renaered 
*  thrcslusg  instrument*),  and  would  seem  to  have 
be«Q  someomes  furnished  with  iron  points  in- 
stead of  stones.    The  Bible  also  notices  a  map 
dune  ciUed  a  Moreg  (2  Sam.  xxiy.  22  ;  I  Chron. 
XXL  23;  ha.  xIL  15),   which  is  unquestionably 
the  same  vhich  bears  in  Arabic  the  name  of 
Nt^m.  This  machine  is  not  now  often  seen  in 
Paieffioe;  bat  is  more  used  in  some  parts  of 
Sfria,  aDd  it  common  in  Egypt.     It  is  a  sort  of 


/,  -  ' 


19.  Thndiing  by  the  Noreg. 

f™v  of  wood,  in  which  are  inserted  three 
*<)odai  roUere,  armed  with  iron  teeth,  &c  It 
^ninrt  of  seat  or  chair,  in  which  the  driver 
^  t»  gire  the  benefit  of  his  weight  It  is  gene- 
i^It  dnvn  over  the  com  by  two  oxen,  and 
'H'^ts  the  grain,  and  breaks  up  the  straw 
^^  Bore  eroctoally  than  the  drag.  In  all 
<^  processes,  die  com  is  occasion^ly  turned 
^  a  fork;  and,  when  sufficiently  threshed,  is 
throvn  np  by  the  same  fork  against  the  wind  to 
^^[*nte  the  grain,  which  is  then  gathered  up 
*wi  winnowed. 

WifffKovui^.  —  This  was  generally  accom- 
l^shed  by  repeatinff  the  process  of  tossing  up 
^  grain  sgiinst  the  wina  wi^  a  fork  ( Jer.  iv. 
lM2\bj  wUch  the  broken  straw  and  chaff 
v«re  dispersed,  and  the  grain  fell  to  the  ground. 


so.  vnniiowiiig. 


The  grain  afterwards  passed  through  a  sieve  to 
separate  the  bits  of  eaith  and  other  impurities. 
Aner  this,  it  underwent  a  still  further  purifi- 
cation, by  being  tossed  up  with  wooden  scoops 
or  short-handled  shovels,  such  as  we  see  m 
Egyptian  paintings. 

AGRIPPA  [Herodian  Family].  Although 
of  the  two  Herods,  father  and  son,  who  also  bore 
the  name  of  Agrippa,  the  latter  is  best  known 
by  his  Roman  name,  it  seems  best  to  include  him 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Herodian  dynasty, 
under  the  name  which  he  bore  among  his  own 
people. 

A'GUR,  the  author  of  the  savings  contained 
in  Pniv.  XXX.,  which  the  inscription  describes  as 
composed  of  the  precepts  delivered  by  '  Agur, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,'  to  his  friends  '  Ithiel  and 
Ucal.'  Bevond  this  everything  that  has  been 
stated  of  him,  and  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
is  pure  conjecture. 

A'HAB  {/ather*B  brother),  son  of  Omri,  and 
the  sixth  kin^  of  Israel,  who  reigned  twenty-two 
years,  beginning  in  b.c.  918  and  ending  in  897. 
Ahab  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  weakest  of  all 
the  Israelitish  monarchs;  and  although  there 
are  occasional  traits  of  character  which  show 
that  he  was  not  without  sood  feelings  and  dis- 
positions, the  history  of  his  reign  shows  that 
weakness  of  character  in  a  king  may  sometimes 
be  as  injurious  in  its  effects  as  wickedness. 
Many  of  the  evils  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  close  connection  which  he  formed  with 
the  Phcenicians.  The  wife  of  Ahab  was  Je- 
zebel, the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Ithobaal,  king 
of  Tyre.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  decided  and 
energetic  character,  and,  as  such,  soon  esta- 
blished that  influence  over  her  husband  which 
such  women  always  acquire  over  weak,  and  not 
unfV'equently  also  over  strong,  men.  Ahab, 
being  entirely  under  the  control  of  Jezebel,  sanc- 
tioned the  introduction,  and  eventually  esta- 
blished the  worship  of  Uie  Phoenician  idols,  and 
especially  of  the  sun-god  Baal.  Hitherto  the 
golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel  had  been  the 
only  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  in  Israel,  and 
they  were  intended  as  symbols  of  Jehovah. 
But  all  reserve  and  limitation  were  now  aban- 
doned. The  king  built  a  temple  at  Samaria, 
and  erected  an  imase,  and  consecrated  a  grove 
to  Baal.  A  multituae  of  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets of  Baal  were  maintained.  Idolatry  be- 
came the  predominant  religion;  and  Jehovah, 
with  the  golden  calves  as  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  him,  were  viewed  with  no  more  reve- 
rence than  Baal  and  his  image.  At  length  the 
judgment  of  God  on  Ahab  and  on  his  house  was 
pronounced  by  Elijah,  that,  during  the  reign  of 
his  son,  his  whole  race  should  be  exterminated. 
Ahab  died  of  the  wounds  which  he  received  in 
a  battle  with  the  Syrians,  according  to  a  pre- 
diction of  Micaiah,  which  the  king  disbelieved, 
but  yet  endeavoured  to  avert  by  disguising  him- 
self in  the  action  (1  Kings  xvi.  29 ;  xxii.  40). 

2.  AHAB  and  ZEDEKIAH.  The  names  of 
two  false  prophets,  who  deceived  the  Israelites  at 
Babylon.  For  this  they  were  threatened  by  Je- 
remiah, who  foretold  that  thev  should  be  put  to 
death  by  the  king  of  Babylon  m  the  presence  of 
those  whom  they  had  beguiled ;  and  that  in  fol- 
lowing times  it  should  become  a  common  male- 
diction to  say, '  The  Lord  make  thee  like  Ahab 
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and  Zedekiah,   whom    the    king    of   Babylon 
roasted  in  the  fire'  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22). 

AHASUE'RUS,  or  AcHASHVEBOfiH,  is  ihe 
name,  or  rather  the  title,  of  four  Median  and 
Persian  monarchs  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

The  first  Ahasuenis  is  incidentally  mentioned, 
in  Dan.  ix.  1,  as  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede. 
It  is  senerally  agreed  that  the  person  here  re- 
ferred to  is  the  Astyages  of  pro&ne  history.  See 
the  article  Darius. 

The  second  Ahasuenis  occurs  in  Ezra  iy.  6, 
where  it  is  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  wrote  an  accu- 
sation against  them,  the  result  of  which  is  not 
mentioned.  The  Persian  king  here  meant  seems 
to  be  the  immediate  successor  of  Cyrus,  the 
frantic  tyrant  Cambyses,  who  came  to  the  throne 
B.C.  529,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  seTen  years 
and  five  months. 

The  third  Ahasuenis  is  the  Persian  king  of 
the  book  of  Esther.  The  chief  fiicts  recorded  of 
him  there,  and  the  dates  of  their  occurrence, 
which  are  important  in  the  subsequent  inquiry, 
are  these :  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he 
made  a  sumptuous  banquet  for  all  his  nobility, 
and  prolonged  the  feast  for  180  days.  Being  on 
one  occasion  merry  with  wine,  he  ordered  his 
queen  Vashti  to  be  brought  out.,  to  show  the 
people  her  beauty.  On  her  refiisal  to  violate 
the  decorum  of  her  sex,  he  not  only  indignantly 
divorced  her,  but  publi^ed  an  edict  concerning 
her  disobedience,  in  order  to  insure  to  every 
husband  in  his  dominions  the  rule  in  his  own 
house.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  he 
married  Esther,  a  Jewess,  who,  however,  con- 
cealed her  parentage.  In  ihe  twelfth  vear  of  his 
reign,  his  minister  Haman,  who  had  received 
some  slights  from  Mordecai  the  Jew,  offered  him 
10,000  talents  of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  or- 
dering a  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire  on  an  appointed  day.  The  king  refused 
this  immense  sum,  but  acceded  to  his  request ; 
and  couriers  were  despatched  to  the  most  distant 
provinces  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  this  decree. 
Before  it  was  accomplished,  however,  Mordecai 
and  Esther  obtained  such  an  influence  over  him, 
that  he  so  &r  annulled  his  recent  enactment  as 
to  despatch  other  couriers  to  empower  the  Jews 
to  defend  themselves  manfully  against  their 
enemies  on  that  day ;  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  they  slew  800  of  his  native  subjects  in 
Shushan,  and  75,000  of  them  in  the  provinces. 

Although  almost  every  Medo-Persian  king, 
from  Cyaxares  I.  down  to  Artaxerxes  III. 
(Ochus),  has  in  his  turn  found  some  champion 
to  assert  his  title  to  be  the  Ahasuenis  of  Esther, 
some  have  contended  on  very  plausible  grounds 
that  Darius  Hystaspes  is  the  monarch  referred 
to.  But  in  tne  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  name  of  Darius  in  Achashverosh ;  and, 
in  the  second,  the  moral  evidence  is  against  him. 
The  mild  and  just  character  ascribed  to  Darius 
renders  it'  highly  improbable  that,  after  favour- 
ing the  Jews  m>m  the  second  to  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  should  become  a  senseless  tool 
in  the  hands  of  Haman,  and  consent  to  their 
extirpation.  Lastly,  we  read  of  his  marrying 
two  daughters  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  a  daughter  of  Otanes— and  these  onlv; 
would  Darius  have  repudiated  one  of  these  n>r 
such  a  trifle,  when  his  peculiar  position,  as  the  ' 


first  king  of  his  race,  must  have  rendered  such 
alliances  indispensable  ? 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  lies  between 
Xerxes  and  his  successor,   Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus.     As  Artaxerxes  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  colony  of  exiles  in  the  seventh 
^ear  of  his  rei^  (Ezra  vii.   1-7) ;  and  as  he 
issued  a  decree  in  terms  so  exceedingly  fitvoar- 
able  to  the  religious  as  well  as  civil  interests  ol 
the  Jews  (Ezra  vii.  11-26),  how  could  Haman, 
Jive  yean  qfierwardg,  venture  to  describe  the 
Jews  to  him  as  a  people  whom,  on  the  very 
account  of  their  law,  it  was  not  for  the  king^s 
profit  to  suffer  ?   And  how  could  Haman  so  di- 
rectly propose  their  extermination,  in  the  face  ol 
a  decree  so  signally  in  their  fkvour,  and  m 
recentiy  issued  by  the  same  king  ?  especially  at 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  might  not 
be  altered !    Again,  as  Artaxerxes  (assaming 
always  that  he  is  the  Artachshast  of  Ezra  vii.  I, 
and  not  Xerxes)  was  capable  of  such  liberality 
to  the  Jews  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  let 
us  not  forget  that,  if  he  is  the  Ahasuenis  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  it  was  in  that  same  year  that  he 
married  the  Jewess.    Now,  if— by  taking  the 
first  and  tenth  months  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
king  (the  dates  of  the  departure  of  Ezra,  and  oi 
the  marriage  of  Esther)  to  be  the  first  and  tenti 
months  of  the  Hebrew  year  (as  is  the  usual  mode 
of  notation),  and  not  the  first  and  tenth  from 
the  period  of  his  accession — we  assume  that  th( 
departure  of  Ezra  took  place  after  his  marriage 
with  her,  his  clemency  might  be  the  effect  of  hei 
influence  on  his  mind.   Then  we  have  to  explaii 
how  he  could  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  extir 
pation  of  the  Jews  in  the  twelfth  year  of  hii 
reign,  notwithstanding  that  her   influence  stil] 
continued,  for  we  find  it  evidently  at  work  ii 
the  twelfth  year.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  hii 
indulgence  to  Ezra  was  before  his  marriage,  thei 
we  luive  even  a  greater  difficult  to  encounter 
For  then  Artaxerxes  must  have  acted  from  hii 
own  unbiassed  lenity,  and  his  purposed  cruelt] 
in  the  twelfth  year  would  place  him  in  an  in 
congruous   opposition   with    himself.      As  we 
moreover,  find  Artaxerxes  again   propitious  t 
their  interests,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reigi 
—when  he  allowed  Nehemiah  to  return  to  Jem 
salem — it  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  he  wa 
also  favourably  disposed  to  them  in  the  twelfth 
At  any  rate,  it  would  be  allowing  Esther  a  Ioq| 
time  to  exercise  an  influence  on  nis  disposition 
if  Us  clemency  in  the  twentieth  year  was  doi 
to  her,  and  not  to  his  own  inclination.     Besides 
the  fact  that  neither  £^ra  nor  Nehemiah  give 
the  least  hint  that  the  liberal  policy  of  Artaxerxe 
towards  them  was  owing  to  tiie  influence  of  thei 
countr^'woman,  is  an  important  negative  poin 
in  the  scale  of  prooabilities.    In  this  case  als> 
there  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  name.    A 
Artaxerxes  is  called  Artachshatt  in  Ezra  am 
Nehemiah,  we  certainly  might  expect  the  autho 
of  the  book  of  Elsther  to  agree  with  them  in  th 
name  of  a  king  whom  the^  all  had  had  sue 
occasion  to  know.     Nor  is  it  perhaps  unin 
portant  to  add,  that  Norber^  asserts,   on  th 
authority  of  native  Persian  historians,  that  tfa 
mother  of  Bahman,  t. «.  Artaxerxes  Longimanui 
was  a  Jewess.    This  statement  would  agree  ei 
cellentiy  with  the  theory  that  Xerxes  was  Ahs 
suerus.     Lastiy,  the  joint  testimony  borne  to  hi 
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.''r-:fGCT  and  magnanimity  by  the  acts  recorded 

.  t  urn  in  Exra  and  Nefaemiah,  and  by  the  ac- 

oroaat  Toioe  of  pro&ne  writers,  prevents  as 

:p>ai  reeognising  Artaxerxes  in  the  debaached, 

.ii.'fC'U,  lad  cinel  tyrant  of  the  book  of  Esther. 

i^.  ihegroood  of  moral  resemblance  to  that 

t\rxzi,howef«Tj  every  trait  leads  us  to  Xerxes. 

lilt  kiog  vho  sconrged.  and  fettered  the  sea ; 

*!»  behnied  his  engineers  because  the  elements 

>wn>T€d  their  bridge  over  the  Hellespont ;  who 

^j  ni!hie»iy  slew  the  eldest  son  of  Pythius  be- 

i  <i^  his  Sither  besought  him  to  leave  him  one 

^'^r  support  of  his  declining  years ;   who  dis- 

b  >'»^nd  the  remains  of  the  valiant  Leonidas ; 

a:  4  «ho  beguiled  the  shame  of  his  defeat  by 

^<  <-h  a  coorae  of  sensuality,  that  he  publicly 

'  ^*  rui  I  revard  for  the  inventor  of  a  new  plea- 

«ire— B  jwttfae  despot  to  divorce  his  queen  be- 

<anse  <1k  vmld  not  expose  herself  to  the  gaze 

I-  tiroLkni  nrellers ;  is  just  the  despot  to  devote 

I  vfaf^  ^ta^  his  subjects,  to  an  indiscriminate 

tn^'Mcre;  nd,  by  way  of  preventing  that  evil, 

^  nstoK  them  the  right  of  self-defence  (which 

:  .^  hard  to  conceive  how  the  first  edict  ever 

^  i-j  hire  taken  away),  and  thus  to  sanction 

'vu-  sUn^ktering  thousands  of  his  other  sub- 

Thfl«  are  also  remarkable  coincidences  of 

uv  between  the  history  of  Xerxes  and  that  of 

.^hjAiienis.    In  the  thii^  year  of  his  reign  the 

^r  giTe  a  grand  feast  to  his  nobles,  which 

bited  160  days  (Esth.  L  3) ;  the  former,  m  his 

'i:rd  y<sr,  also  assembled  his  chief  officers  to 

Ct.(<nte  on  the  invasion  of  Greece.     Again, 

^iaatnt  married  Esther  at  Shushan,  in  the 

tPTenth  jear  of  his  reign :  in  the  same  year  of 

'"  rngD,  Xerxes  returned  to  Susa  with  the 

B-^ufiatkm  of  his  defeat,  and  sought  to  forget 

b'tt'lf  in  pleasure ; — ^not  an  unlikely  occasion 

U  'kt  quest  for  fidr  virgins  for  the  harem 

^  iL  iu    Lastly,  the  tribute  imposed  on  the 

^ji  lad  isles  of  the  sea  also  accords  with  the 

(file  of  hii  revenue  exhausted  by  his  insane 

*i^!K  against  Greece.    In  fine,  these  argu- 

■B^&i  negative  and  affirmative,  render  it  so 

t^j  probable  that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuems  of 

~   t*ook  of  Esther,  that  to  demand  more  con- 

^i<T«  crideaee,  would  be  to  mistake  the  very 

Mtun.  of  the  question. 

The  foorth  Ahasuems  is  mentioned  in  Tobit 
^^'  l^f  ia  connection  with  the  destruction  of 
N'KTeh.  That  drcomstance  points  out  Cyax- 
*r»  I.  js  the  person  intended. 

AHA'VA,  Eira  viii.  21, 31,  the  river  by  which 

y»i  Jeviih  exiles  assembled  their  second  caravan 

ondfT  Esci,  when  returning  to  Jerusalem.    It 

^wlJ  seem  from  ch.  viii  15,  that  it  was  desig- 

t  ^Uid  from  a  town  of  the  same  name :  *  I  assem- 

•  *<  them  at  the  river  that  flows  towards  Ahava.* 

'  *^  eve,  it  could  not  have  been  of  much  im- 

WTaoee  in  it»lf ;  nnd  probably  it  was  no  other 

y^**<rfthe  numerous  streams  or  canals  of 

McHifntuii^  communicatmg  with  the  Euphrates, 

*^b«re  in  the  north-west  of  Babylonia. 

. .  *  °  ^  (piMtetaor\  son  of  Jotham,  and  eleventh 

^«V  of  Jodah,  who  reigned  sixteen  years,  be- 

/J=w>jf  m  ax.  741,  and  ending  in  726.    Ahaz 

**>  the  most  oormpt  monarch  that  had  hitherto 

jWwied  in  Judah.    He  respected  neither  Je- 

.r  L^^  l»w,  nor  the  prophets;   he  broke 

'^^'^"ffiiU  file  restraints  which  hiw  and  custom 


had  imposed  upon  the  Hebrew  kings,  and  had 
regard  only  to  his  own  depraved  inclinations. 
He  introduced  the  religion  of  the  Syrians  into 
Jerusalem,  erected  altars  to  the  Syrian  gods,  al- 
tered the  temple  in  many  respects  after  the 
S3rrian  model,  and  at  length  ventured  to  shut  it 
up  altogether.  Such  a  man  could  not  exercise 
that  faith  in  Jehovah,  as  the  political  head  of 
the  nation,  which  formed  tlie  courage  of  a  Hebrew 
king.  Hence,  after  he  had  sustained  a  few 
repulses  from  Pekah  and  Kezin,  his  allied  foes, 
when  the  Edomites  had  revolted  from  him,  and 
the  Philistines  were  making  incursions  into  his 
country,  notwithstanding  a  sure  promise  of 
divine  deliverance,  he  called  Pul,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  to  his  aid  [Assyria].  He  even  became 
tributary  to  that  monarch,  on  condition  of  his 
obliging  Syria  and  Israel  to  abandon  their  de- 
sign of  destroying  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  and 
thus  afibrded  to  'Hglath-pilezer,  the  successor  of 
Pul,  an  opportunity  of  conquering  Syria,  Israel 
beyond  Jordan,  and  Galilee.  The  Assyrians 
afibrded  Ahaz  no  real  assistance ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  drove  him  to  such  extremities  that 
he  was  scarcely  able,  with  all  the  riches  of  the 
temple,  of  the  nobili^,  and  of  the  royal  treasury, 
to  purchase  release  firom  his  troublesome  pro- 
tectors. He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (2  Kmgs 
xvi. ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. ;  Isa.  vii.). 

1.  AHAZFAH  (whom  Jehovah  stutaina)  ;  son 
and  successor  of  Ahab,  and  seventh  kmg  of 
Israel.  He  reigned  two  years,  b.c.  897,  896.  It 
seems  that  Jezebel  exercised  over  her  son  the 
same  influence  which  had  guided  her  husband ; 
and  Ahaziah  pursued  the  evil  courses  of  his 
father.  The  most  signal  public  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  revolt  of  the  Moabites,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab 
to  discontinue  the  tribute  which  they  had  paid 
to  the  Israelites.  Ahaziah  became  a  party  in 
the  attempt  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  to 
revive  the  maritime  traffic  by  the  Red  Sea ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  enterprise  was  blasted, 
and  came  to  nothing  (2  Chron.  xx.  35-37).  Soon 
after,  Ahaziah,  having  been  much  injured  by  a 
fall  from  the  roof-gallery  of  his  palace,  had  the 
infatuation  to  send  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Baal- 
zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  respecting  his  recovery. 
But  the  messengers  were  met  and  sent  back  by 
Elijah,  who  himself  announced  to  the  king  that 
he  should  rise  no  more  fh>m  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  (1  Kings  xxii.  51,  to  2  Kings  i.  18). 

2.  AHAZIAH,  otherwise  Jeuoahaz,  son  of 
Jehoram  by  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  and  sixth  king  of  Judah.  He  reigned 
but  one  year  (b.c.  885),  and  that  wickedly,  suf- 
fering himself  in  all  things  to  be  guided  by  the 
wicked  counsels  of  his  i£)latrous  mother,  Atha- 
liah. He  cultivated  the  connections  which  had 
unhappily  grown  up  between  the  two  dynasties, 
and  which  had  now  been  cemented  by  marriage. 
Hence  he  joined  his  uncle  Jehoram  of  Israel  in 
an  expedition  against  Hazael,  king  of  Damacene- 
Syria,  for  the  recovery  of  Ramoth-Gilead ;  and 
afterwards  paid  him  a  visit  while  he  lay  wounded 
in  his  summer  palace  of  Jezreel.  The  two  kings 
rode  out  in  their  several  chariots  to  meet  Jehu ; 
and  when  Jehoram  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
Ahaziah  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  pursued, 
and  being  mortally  wounded,  had  only  strength 
to  reach  Megiddo,  where  he  died.    His  body  was 
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ooDTeyed  by  his  servants  in  a  chariot  to  J^ru-  < 
salem  for  interment  (2  Kings  ix.  28). 

1.  AHI'AH  {friend  ^  Jehovah) ;  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
3),  son  of  Ahitub,  and  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Saul,  and  brother  and  predecessor  of  the  Abime- 
lech  whom  Saul  slew  for  assisting  David.  Seeing 
that  Abimelech  was  also  high-pnest  in  the  same 
rei^,  and  was  also  the  son  of  Ahitab  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  11),  some  have  thought  that  both  names 
belonged  to  the  same  person ;  but  this  seems  less 
likely  than  the  explanation  which  has  just  been 
given. 

2.  AHI  AH,  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of  So- 
lomon (1  Kings  iv.  3).  Two  other  persons  of 
this  name  occur  in  1  SaoL  xiv.  3 ;    1  Chron. 

VIU.  7. 

AHI'AM,  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33). 

AHIE'ZER  {brother  <f  help\ihe  hereditary 
chief  or  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time 
that  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt  (Nuol  i.  12). 

AHl'HUD  {brother,  i.  e.  friend  of  the  Jew8\ 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  with  the 
other  chiefi  of  tribes,  acted  with  Joshua  and 
Eieazer  in  dividing  the  Promised  Land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  27). 

AHI'JAH  (same  name  as  Ahiah),  a  prophet 
residing  in  Shiloh  in  the  times  of  Solomon  and 
Jeroboam.  He  appears  to  have  put  on  record 
some  of  the  transactions  of  the  former  reign 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29).  It  devolved  on  him  to  an- 
nounce and  sanction  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes  from  the  house  of  David,  as  well  as  the 
foundation  (1  Kings  xi.  29-39),  and,  after  many 
years,  the  subversion  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  7-11)  [Jeroboam]. 

AHl'KAM  {brother  of  the  enemv\  one  of  the 
four  persons  of  distinction  whom  j  osiah  sent  to 
consult  Huldah,  the  prophetess  (2  Kings  xxii. 
12-14).  Ahikam  and  his  fiunily  are  honourably 
distinguished  for  their  protection  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  24 ;  xxxix.  14). 

AHIM'AAZ  {brother  of  anger,  i.  e.  irascible\ 
son  and  successor  of  Zadok,  who  was  joint  hi^h- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  sole  high-pnest 
in  that  of  Solomon.  His  history  belongs  to  the 
time  of  David,  to  whom  he  rendered  an  import- 
ant service  during  the  revolt  of  Absalom.  David 
having  refused  to  allow  the  ark  of  God  to  be 
taken  from  Jerusalem  when  he  fled  thence,  the 
high-priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  necessarily 
remamed  in  attendance  upon  it ;  but  their  sons, 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  concealed  themselves 
outside  the  city,  to  be  in  readiness  to  bear  off  to 
David  any  important  information,  respecting  the 
movements  and  designs  of  Absalom,  which  they 
might  receive  fi'om  within.  Accordingly,  Hushai 
having  communicated  to  the  priests  the  result  of 
the  council  of  war,  in  which  his  own  advice  was 
preferred  to  that  of  Ahithophel  [Absalom],  they 
mstantly  sent  a  girl  (probably  to  avoid  suspicion) 
to  direct  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  to  speed  away 
with  the  intelligence.  The  transaction  was, 
however,  witnessed  and  betrayed  by  a  lad,  and 
the  messengers  were  so  hotly  pursued  that  they 
took  refuse  in  a  dry  cistern,  over  which  the 
woman  of  the  house  placed  a  covering,  and 
spread  thereon  parched  com.  She  told  the  pur- 
suers that  the  messengers  had  passed  on  in  haste ; 
and  when  all  was  safe,  she  released  them,  on 
which  they  made  their  way  to  David  (2  SaoL 


XV.  24-37;  xvii.  15-21).  As  may  be  inferm] 
from  his  being  chosen  for  this  service,  Ahimau 
was  swift  of  foot  Of  this  we  hare  a  notabk 
example  soon  after,  when,  on  the  defeat  aiui 
death  of  Absalom,  he  prevailed  on  Joab  to  allot 
him  to  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  Anothei 
messenger,  Cushi,  had  previously  been  de 
spatched,  but  Ahimaaz  outstripped  him,  and  finq 
came  in  with  the  news.  He  was  known  a&r  ofl 
by  the  manner  of  his  running,  and  the  king  said, 
*  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good  tid- 
ings ;'  and  this  feivourable  character  is  jostifioi 
by  the  delicacy  with  which  he  waived  that  pan 
of  his  intelligence  concerning  the  death  of  Ab- 
salom, which  he  knew  would  greatlv  distress  so 
fond  a  fkther  as  David  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-33\ 

AHIM'AN  {brother  of  a  gift\  one  of  three 
fkmous  giants,  of  the  race  of  Anak,  who  dwrJt 
at  Hebron  when  the  Hebrew  spies  explored  the 
land  (Num.  xiii.  22). 

AHIM'ELECH  {brother  tf  the  king,  i.  e.  tit 
kin^a  friend) ;  he  was  son  of  Ahitab,  and  bro- 
ther of  Ahiah,  who  was  most  probably  his  \xt- 
decessor  in  the  high-priesthood  [Ahiah].  Wlten 
David  fled  fh>m  Saul,  he  went  to  Nob,  a  city  of 
the  priests  in  Benjamin,  where  the  tabenude 
then  was ;  and  by  representing  himself  as  oa 
pressing  business  from  the  king,  he  obtained 
firom  iUiimelech,  who  had  no  other,  some  of  the 
sacred  bread  which  had  been  removed  from  the 
presence-table.    He  was  also  furnished  with  the 
sword  which  he  had  himself  taken  fWun  Goliah, 
and  which  had  been  laid  up  as  a  trophy  in  the 
tabernacle  (I  Sam.  xxi.  1-9).    Hiese  draim- 
stances  were  witnessed  by  Doeg,  an  Edomite  io 
the  service  of  Saul,  and  were  so  reported  bj  hio 
to  the  jealous  king  as  to  appear   acts  oi  con- 
nivance at,  and  support  to,  David's  imagiiud 
disloyal  designs.     Saul   immediately  sent  for 
Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests  then  atNo^ 
and  laid  this  crime  to  their  charge,  which  tb^ 
repelled  hj  declaring  their  iirnorance  oi  anj 
hostile  designs  on  the  part  or  David  towardi 
Saul  or  his  kingdom.    This,  however,  avaiied 
them  not ;  for  the  king  commanded  his  gnaid  \o 
slay  them.    Their  re&al  to  fisill  upon  persotf 
invested  with  so  sacred  a  character  might  have 
brought  even  Saul  to  reason ;  but  he  repeaial 
the  order  to  Doeg  himself^  and  was  too  readily 
obeyed  by  that  malignant  person,  who,  vith  tb 
men  under  his  orders,  not  only  dew  the  pri^ 
then  present,  eighty-six  in  number,  but  march^ 
to  Nob,  and  put  to  the  sword  every  living  cr* 
ture  it  contained.    The  only  one  of  the  prie* 
that  escaped  was  Abiathar,  son  of  Ahimelecb. 
who  fled  to  David,  and  afterwards  became  hi^ 
priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.)  [AbiathakI 

AHIN'ADAB  {liberal,  or,  nMe  brUher}  one 
of  the  twelve  officers  who,  in  as  many  districti 
into  whidi  the  country  was  divided,  raised  n^ 
plies  of  provisions  in  monthly  rotation  for  the 
royal  household.  Ahinadab's  district  was  the 
southern  half  of  the  region  beyond  the  JoitUo 
(1  Kings  iv.  14). 

AHIN'OAM  {brother  tfpUaaantneu),  a  wflin»n 
of  JezreeU  one  of  the  wives  of  David,  and  moth* 
of  Amnon.  She  was  taken  captive  by  the  Am^  | 
lekites  when  they  plundered  Ziklag,  but  vas  w^ 
covered  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43;  xxvii.  3; 
XXX.  5 :  2  Sun.  ii.  2 ;  lii.  2). 

AHI'O  {brotherly),  one  of  the  sons  of  Abjo- 
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hhh,  vIm^  irith  hk  brotber  Uzzah,  drove  the 
>w  csrt  OB  which  the  ark  was  placed  when 
Ihrid  first  tttempted  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem. 
\hio  vent  before  to  gnide  the  oxen,  while  Uzzah 
waiL«d  br  the  cart  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4)  [Uzzah]. 

AHI'RA  (bntier  ^  evil),  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
NiphaH  when  the  Israelites  qnitted  Egypt 
Nob.  L  15). 

AHI'SHAR  (bralher  if  the  dawH\  the  officer 

vhow  over  the  household 'of  King  Solomon 

1  Kings  IT.  6).    This,  has  always  been  a  place 

of  \a^  importance  and  great  inflnenoe  in  the 

AHITH'OPHEL  (brother  of  foolishneaa),  the 
Ttry  sinsniar  name  of  a  man  who,  in  the  time 
i^f  DftTid,  vas  renowned  throaghout  all  Israel 
for  b»  voridlj  wisdom.    He  is,  m  fiust,  the  only 
min  fntMoed  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  ac- 
quired a  Rpotation  for  political  sagacity  among 
Uke  Jcvs;  tad  they  regarded  his  counsels  as 
orads  (2  Sim.  xvL  23).    He  was  of  the  council 
^  Dim;  bat  was  at  Giloh,  his  native  place,  at 
(i^  doe  of  Absalom's  revolt,  whence  he  was 
^■nmed  to  Jerusalem;    and   it  shows   the 
^tna^  of  Absalom's  cause  in  Israel  that  a  man 
«o  opible  of  foreseong  results,  and  of  estimating 
^  pnbtbilitieB  of  success,  took  his  side  in  so 
•i^in^  ao  attempt  (2  Sam.  xv.  12).    The  news 
cf  dus  defectioD  appears  to  have   ooca^oned 
Dind  more  alarm   than   any  other  single  in- 
cideQt  ia  the  lebellioii.     He  earnestly  prayed 
M  to  torn  the  sage  connsel  of  Ahithophel  '  to 
fmiisbiicn'  (probably  alluding  to  his  name); 
ud  hang  immediately  after  joined  by  his  old 
frieod  Hudud,  he  induced  him  to  go  over  to 
AbokiD  with  the  express  view  that  he  might  be 
naramnitil  in  defeating  the  counsels  of  this 
"fiiwwi  person  (xv.  31-37).      Psalm  Iv.  is 
»??«d  to  contain  (12-14)  a  further  expression 
k^^'  feelings  at  tlus  treachery  of  one 
^KB  be  had  so  completely  trusted,  and  whom 
Or  a]^  *  )f  y  oompamon,  my  guide,  and   my 
^J^  friend.'    The  detestable  advice  which 
^'^^f^  gave  Absalom  to  appropriate  his 
Btbcr'i  barm,  committed  him  absolutely  to  the 
csR  of  the  yoong  prince,  since  after  that  he 
*^  hope  for  no  reoondlement  with  David 
Jj«».  xri.  20-23).    His  proposal  as  to  the 
™a«  of  the  war  undoubtedly  indicated  the 
best  ooone  that  could  have  been  taken  under  the 
arcoffistaooei;  and  so  it  seemed  to  the  council, 
apol  Hoahai  interposed  with  his  plausible  ad- 
Twe.  die  object  of  which  was  to  gwn  time  to 
^aaUe  David  to   collect   his    resources    [Ab- 
'u/>xl   When  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel 
^  rejected  for  that  of  Hushai,  the  &r-8eeing 
^n  gate  up  the  cause  of  Absalom  for  lost ;  and 
btr  lortfawi^  aaddled  lus  aas,  returned  to  his 
''^•ne  at  Giloh,  deliberately  setUed  his  aflBurs, 
vtl  tben  banged  himself;  and  was  buried  in  the 
!{g»W»re  of  his  fitthers,  b.c.  1023  (ch.  xvii.). 
i«  B  the  only  case  of  suicide  which  the  Old 
i^^Qaacnt  records,  unless  the  last  acts  of  Samson 
^  {»jl  amy  be  regarded  as  such- 
J-  AHITUB  (brother  <f  goodness),  son  of  Phi- 
?™»jai  grandson  of  the  high-priest  Eli.    His 
atfter  Pbindag  having  been  slain  when  the  ark 

2T^^  <>*en  by  the  Philistines,  he  sue- 
««W  his  graadfiuher  Eli  ac.  1141,  and  was 
^J^««ceeded  by  his  son  Ahiab  about  B.C. 


2.  AHITUB  was  also  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Zadok,  who  was  made  high-priest  by  Saul 
after  the  death  of  Ahimelech  (2  Sam.  viii.  17 ; 
1  Chron.  \i.  8).  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  notion  tiiat  this  Ahitub  was  ever 
high-priest  himself— indeed,  it  is  historically 
impossible. 

AHCVLAH  {her  tent)  and  AHOLIBAH  (my 
tent  is  in  her),  two  fictitious  or  symbolical  names 
adopted  by  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  4)  to  denote  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Samaria  (Israel)  and  Jndah.  They 
are  both  symbolically  described  as  lewd  women, 
adulteresses,  prostituting  themselves  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Assvrians,  in  imitating  their  abo- 
minations and  idolatries;  wherefore  Jehovah 
abandoned  them  to  those  very  people  for  whom 
they  showed  such  inordinate  and  impure  af- 
fection. They  were  carried  into  captivity,  and 
reduced  to  the  severest  servitude.  The  allegory 
is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
church. 

AHCKLIAB  {tent  of  hit  father),  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  a  skilfbl  artificer  appointed  along  with 
Bezaleel  to  construct  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
XXXV.  34). 

AHUZ'ZATH  {possession),  the  *  friend'  of 
Abimelech  II.,  king  of  Gerar,  who  attended  him 
on  his  visit  to  Isluu^  (Gen.  xxvi.  26).  In  him 
occurs  the  first  instance  of  that  unofficial  but 
important  personage  in  ancient  Oriental  courts, 
called  *  the  kin^s  friend,'  or  fkvourite. 

AI  (Josh.  vii.  2;  Gen.  xii.  8;  Neh.  xi.  31 ; 
Isa.  X.  28),  a  royal  ci^  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
lay  east  of  Bemel.  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  who  pitched  his  tent  between  the  two 
cities  (Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  3);  but  it  is  chiefiy 
noted  for  its  capture  and  destruction  by  Joshua 
(viL  2-5 ;  viii.  1-29).  This,  as  a  military  trans- 
action, is  noticed  elsewhere  [Ambuscade].  At  a 
later  period  As.  was  rebmlt,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (x.  28),  and  also  after  the  Captivi^.  The 
site  was  known,  and  some  scanty  ruins  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but 
Dr.  Bobinson  was  unable  to  discover  any  certain 
traces  of  either. 

AIR,  the  atmosphere,  as  opposed  to  the  ether, 
or  higher  and  purer  region  (Acts  xxii.  24 ;  1 
Thess.  iv.  17  ;  Rev.  ii.  2 ;  xvi.  17).  The  phrase 
to  speak  into  the  air  (1  Cor.  xiv.  9)  is  a  pro- 
verbial expression  to  denote  speaking  in  vain, 
and  to  heat  the  air  (1  Cor.  ix.  26),  denotes  acting 
in  vain,  and  is  a  proverbial  allusion  to  an  abor- 
tive stroke  into  the  air  in  pugilistic  contests. 
The  later  Jews,  in  conmion  witii  the  Gentiles, 
especially  the  Pythagoreans,  believed  the  air  to 
be  peopled  with  spirits,  under  the  government  of 
a  chief,  who  there  held  his  seat  of  empire. 
These  spirits  were  supposed  to  be  powerful,  but 
malignant,  and  to  incite  men  to  evil.  The  early 
Christian  fathers  entertained  the  same  belief, 
which  has  indeed  come  down  to  our  own  times. 

AJ'ALON,  a  town  and  valley  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  which  was  given  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chron.  vi.  69).  It  was 
not  far  from  Bethshemesh  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18) ; 
it  was  one  of  the  places  which  Rehoboam  forti- 
fied (2  Chron.  xi.  10),  and  among  the  strong- 
holds which  the  Philistines  took  from  Ahaz 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  But  the  town,  or  rather 
the  valley  to  which  the  town  gave  name,  derives 
its  chief  renown  from   the  circumstance  that 
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vhen  Joshna,  in  ponmit  of  Ibe  five  kings,  urired 
at  some  point  near  Upper  Beth-horoD,  looLing 
back  apoa  Gibeou  and  dova  upon  the  uoble 
yallej  before  him,  he  uttered  the  celebrated 
command :  '  Sun.  Hand  thini  still  oa  Gibeon,  and 
thou  moan,  in  the  thUb;  of  Ajalon  '  (Josh.  x.  12), 
The  Bile  of  the  towo  has  been  identified  with  the 
small  Tillage  of  YUo  near  Beit  Ur  (Beth-horoa), 
and  a  broad  wady  to  (he  north  of  it  appears  to 
be  the  valley  of  the  lame  naoie. 

AKRAB'BIM  {Scorpion-lttight\  BD  asceLt,hill, 
or  chain  of  hille,  vhich,  fh>m  the  name,  would 
appear  to  have  been  much  infested  by  scorpions 
uid  serpeota,  as  some  districts  in  that  quarter 
certainly  were  (Dent  viiL  IS).  It  was  one  of 
the  points  which  are  only  meationed  in  describ- 
ing the  fronUer-line  of  the  Promised  Land 
southward  (Judg.  i.  36),  and  has  been  coojectored 
(o  be  the  same  with  the  mountuns  of  Akabah, 
which  bound  the  great  valley  of  Arabah  on  the 
east 

ALABASTER.  Tbil  word  occurs  id  the 
New  Testament  only  in  the  notice  of  the  'ala- 
baster box,'  or  rather  Deaief.  of  '  (nnlment  of 
spikenard,  very  precious,'  which  a  woman  broke, 
and  with  its  valuable  coaCenIs  anointed  the  head 
at  JesuB,  aa  he  sat  at  supper  in  Bethany  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper  {Matt.  iivi.  7  i  Mark 
liv.  3).  At  Alabastron,  in  Egypt,  there  was  ■ 
mannbctory  of  small  pots  and  vessels  for  hold- 
ing perfiimea,  which  were  made  fVom  a  atone 
found  in  the  neighbouring  monnlaina.  The 
Greeks  gave  to  these  vessdi  the  name  of  the 


city  fixnn  which  they  came.  This  name  was 
evenlually  extended  to  the  stone  of  which  they 
were  formed ;  and  at  length  it  was  applied  with- 
out distinction  to  all  periome  vessel^  of  what- 
erer  materials  they  consisted.  It  does  not,  there- 
lore,  by  any  means  follow  that  the  slabastron 
which  the  woman  used  at  Bethany  was  really  of 
alabaster:  but  a  probabilily  that  it  was  nich 
arises  from  the  fiicl,  that  Tcsseli  made  of  this 
alone  were  deemed  peculiarly  suitable  fbr  the 
most  coatly  and  powerfiil  periWes. 

ALEXAN'DEB  THE  GREAT.  Thijmighty 
king  is  named  in  the  opening  of  the  first  book  of 
Maocabeea,  and  is  allnded  to  in  the  propbecieB  of 
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Daniel.  These,  however,  are  not  the  bat  reason! 
tor  giving  his  name  a  place  in  this  work :  he  i> 
chiefly  entitled  to  notice  here  becanse  bii  mili- 
tary career  pennanentiy  affected  the  political 
state  of  the  Jewish  people,  aa  well  aa  their  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  It  is  not  our  part,  there- 
fore, to  detail  even  the  outlines  of  his  hirtory, 
but  to  point  out  the  causes  and  nature  of  tlus 
great  revolution,  and  the  inflnence  which,  for- 
mally through  Alexander.  Greece  has  exerted 
over  the  religiona  history  of  the  West. 

The  conquest  of  Western  Asia  by  Greeks  ni 
so  thoroughly  provided  fbr  by  predisposing 
csoses,  as  to  be  DO  mere  accident  ascribable  la 
Alexander  as  an  individual.    Tbe  personal  gt- 


nioB  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  however,  deter 
mined  the  form  and  the  suddenness  of  tiie  con- 
quest; and,  in  spite  of  his  premature  death,  tbi 
policy  which  he  panned  seems  to  have  left  sanK 
permanent  effects. 

His  respectffa]  behaviour  to  the  Jewish  hrib 
priest  ha*  been  much  dwelt  on  by  Jweppiv 
{Aiiliq.  il.  B.  *-6),  a  writer  whose  trnstworthi 
neas  has  been  much  overrated.  The  story  ba 
been  qneitioned  aa  several  groands.  Some  o 
the  resulta,  however,  can  hardly  be  erroneouE 
such  as,  that  Alexander  guaranteed  to  the  Jevi 
not  in  Judsa  only,  bat  in  Babylonia  and  Medie 
the  free  observance  of  their  hereditary  laws,  aw 
on  this  grcnnd  exempted  them  ftnm  tribnt 
every  seventh  (or  sabbaticaJ)  year.  It  is  tbei 
flir  trma  improbable  that  the  politic  invade 
affected  to  have  seen  and  heard  the  high-prie* 
in  a  dream  (as  Josephns  relates),  and  sho«e< 
him  great  reverence,  as  to  ooe  who  had  dedarei 
'  that  he  would  go  before  him  and  give  (he  em 
jnre  of  Penia  into  his  band.' 

Immediately  after,  Alexander  invaded  an 
conquered  Egypt,  and  showed  to  its  gods  th 
same  respect  as  to  those  of  Greece.  Ainu* 
without  a  pause  be  fonnded  the  celebrated  cit 
of  Alexandria  (B.C.  332),  an  event  which,  perhsf 
more  than  any  other  cause,  pennanentiy  altere 
the  state  of  the  East,  and  brought  about  a  dire( 
interchange  of  mind  between  Greece,  t^TP 
and  Judoa  [Aleiandbu.1 

The  great  founder  of  Alexandria  died  in  b 
thirty-second  year,  B.C.  323.  The  empire  whic 
he  then  left  to  be  quarrelled  for  by  his  ^et? 
comprised  the  whole  dominions  of  Pema,  wit 
the  honuue  and  obedience  of  Greece  superadds 
But  on  the  final  settlement  which  took  pla( 
after  the  battle  «f  Ipms  (b^  301),  Seleucns,  tb 
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Greek  representatiye  of  Persian  majesty,  reigned 
or«r  a  less  extended  district  than  the  last  Da- 
riok  Not  onlj  were  E^pt  and  Cyprus  severed 
&nn  tite  Et^em  empire,  but  Palestine  and 
C«Io6Tna  also  fell  to  their  ruler,  placing  Jeni- 
oim  for  Dearly  a  century  beneath  an  Egyptian 
BKniitk  Qd  this  subject,  see  further  under 
AsnocBUSL 
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1  ALEXANDER,  sumamed  BALAS,  from 

ki?  motber  Bala,  a  personage  who  figures  in  the 

kfssnrr  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephus.     His 

ntractkn  is  doubtful ;  but  he  professed  to  be 

the  oatonl  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in 

l^t  capacity,  out  of  opposition  to  Demetrius 

l«er,  Ik  vas  recognised  as  king  of  Syria  by  the 

kiD?  of  E^ypt,  by  the   Romans,  and  eventually 

br  Jooatluui  Maocaberas.  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 

^}  }^^  *-  ^®)-    Demetrius  was  not  long  after 

^D  ip  battle,  and  Balas  obtained  possession  of 

iop  kingdom.    He  then  sought  to  strengthen 

*«E5e!f  by  a  marria^  with  the  king  of  Egypt's 

'iliiAier.    Proroenty   nuned  Alexander;   his 

^"■4'^<!(HBDeai,  debauchery,  and  misgovemment 

^-^^  bis  rdgn  odious,  and  encouraged  De- 

'E'mns  Nlcator,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Deme- 

>;  ->  N)ter,  to  appear  in  arms,  and  claim  his 

•^iiiw'iCTowTL    Alexander  took  the  field  against 

J^    i«t  the  defection  of   his    father-in-law 

nol«nT  prored  &tal  to  his  cause ;  he  was  de- 

'^^t«l  ia  a  pitched  battle,  and  fled  with  500 

'^nliT  to  Abe  in  Arabia,  and  sought  refuge 

•^th  the  emir  Zabdiel.     ThU  Arabian  murdered 

fcs  owfiding  guest  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign 

w«^  Snia,  and  sent  his  head  to  Ptolemy,  who 

^un»lf  died  the  same  year,  b.c.  145.    Balas  left 

*  >pong  son,  who  was  eventually  made  king  of 

}^  by  Trypbon,  under  the  name  of  Antiochus 

}  ALEXANDER  JANNiEUS,  the  first 
P[^of  the  Maccabsean  dynasty  who  assumed 
w  namt  of  kmg  [Maccabees]. 

J  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
'^  Mariamne  [Herodian  Family]. 

!  iJ5^^^ER,  a  Jew  of  Ephesus,  known 
lyy  from  the  part  he  took  in  the  uproar  about 
f /^^  *iuch  was  raised  there  by  the  preaching 

•  raaL   As  the  inhabitants  confounded  the 

/"  Md  Jewish  Christians,  the  former  put  for- 

^  Akxander  to  speak  on  their  behalf,  but  he 

-»  niaMe  in  the  tumult  to  obtain  a  hearing 
Acts  ux.  33\  » 

■  ALEXANDER,  a  coppersmith  or  brazier 

nkjntwned  m  1  TinL  L  20 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  who 

J.^  Hyneocu  and  others  broached  certain  he- 

'J*J«  tottduDg  the  resurrection,  for  which  they 

tte  exoomnmnictted  by  St  Paul.    These  per- 


sons, and  especially  Alexander,  appear  to  have 
maligned  the  fUth  they  had  forsaken,  as  well  as 
the  daracter  of  the  apostle. 

ALEXANODRI A  (Acts  vL  9 ;  xviii.  24 ;  xxvii. 
6),  the  chief  maritime  cily  and  long  the  me- 
tropolis of  Lower  Egypt  It  is  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  31°  13'  N.  lat  and  25°  53^ 
E.  long.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  Alexander,  who  perceived  that  the 
usual  channels  of  commerce  might  be  advanta- 
geously altered ;  and  that  a  city  occupying  this 
site  could  not  .fail  to  become  the  common  em- 
porium for  the  traffic  of  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds,  by  means  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the  two 
adjacent  seas,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  and  the  high  prosperi^  which,  as  such, 
Alexandria  very  rapidly  attained,  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  exceeded  any  ex- 
pectations which  even  he  could  have  entertamed. 
For  a  long  period  Alexandria  was  the  greatest 
of  known  cities ;  for  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had 
fkllen,  and  Rome  had  not  yet  risen  to  pre-emi- 
nence :  and  even  when  Rome  became  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  Alexandria  only  the  metro- 
polis of  a  province,  the  latter  was  second  only  to 
the  former  in  wealth,  extent,  and  importance ; 
and  was  honoured  with  the  magnificent  titles  of 
the  second  metropolis  of  the  world,  the  city  of 
cities,  the  queen  of  the  East,  a  second  Rome. 

The  city  was  founded  in  b.c.  332,  and  was 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same 
architect  HDinocrates)  who  had  rebuilt  th^ 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  ancient  city 
appears  to  have  been  of  seven  times  the  extent 
of  the  modem.  If  we  may  judge  fi'om  the 
length  of  the  two  main  streets  (crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles)  by  which  it  was  inters 
sected,  the  city  was  about  four  miles  long  by  one 
and  a  half  wide :  and  in  the  time  of  Dimlorus  it 
contained  a  free  population  of  300,000  persons, 
or  probably  600,000,  if  we  dpuble  the  former 
number,  as  Mannert  suggests,  in  order  to  include 
the  slaves.  The  port  of  Alexandria  was  secure, 
but  difficult  of  access ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
a  magnificent  pharos,  or  lighthouse,  was  erected 
upon  an  islet  at  the  entrance,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  dyke.  This 
pharos  was  accounted  one  of  the '  seven '  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  completed  under  Ptmemy  Philadelphus,  by 
Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  b.c.  283.  It  was  a  square 
structure  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which 
fires  were  kept  constantly  burning  for  the  direc- 
tion of  mariners.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
800  talents,  which,  if  Attic,  would  amount  to 
165,000/.,  if  Alexandrian,  to  twice  that  sum.  It 
was  a  wonder  in  those  times,  when  such  erections 
were  almost  unknown ;  but,  in  itself,  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  is,  in  all  probability,  ten  times 
more  wonderful. 

The  business  of  working  out  the  great  design 
of  Alexander  could  not  have  devolved  on  a  more 
fitting  person  than  Ptolemy  Soter.  From  his 
first  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  made  Alexandria  his 
residence :  and  no  sooner  had  he  some  respite 
from  war,  then  he  bent  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind  to  draw  to  his  kingdom  the  whole  trade  of 
the  East,  which  the  Tynans  had,  up  to  his  time, 
carried  on  by  sea  to  Elath,  and  from  thence,  by 
the  way  of  Rhinooorura,  to  Tyre.    He  built  a 
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eit;  on  Ihe  wat  lide  of  (he  Red  Sea,  whence  he 
seot  oat  fleeta  to  M  those  coontries  to  vhich  the 
PhtBnici»n«  traded  from  Elath.  But,  otaerring 
th>t  the  Red  Sea,  by  reacon  of  racks  uid  ahoali, 
m»  Tery  daDgeroui  totiards  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, he  tniiiaferred  the  trade  to  Another  d(y, 
which  be  founded  >I  the  greatest  practicable  difi- 


Honno*  tis  preferred.  Thither  the  prodacti  of 
the  East  and  Sonth  were  conTeyed  by  »e* ;  and 
were  from  thence  taken  on  camela  to  C<^>tns,  on 
the  Nile,  where  (hej  were  again  (hipped  for 
AlezBikdria,  and  from  that  city  were  duperaed 
to  all  the  natioiix  of  Ihe  west,  in  exchange  for 
merchandise  which  was  afterwards  eipoited  to 
the  East.  Bj  these  means,  the  whole  trade  was 
fixed  at  Aleiaodria,  which  thus  became  Ihe  chief 
mart  of  all  the  traffic  between  the  East  and 
West,  and  which  continued  to  be  Ihe  greatest 
emporium  in  the  world  for  above  seventeen  oen- 
triries,  until  the  discovery  uf  the  passage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  opened  another  channel  for 
the  commerce  of  the  East. 

Alexandria  became  not  only  the  seat  of  com- 
merce, but  of  learning  and  the  liberal  sciences. 
This  distinction  also  it  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soler, 
himself  a  mao  of  education,  who  founded  an  aca- 
demy, or  society  of  learned  men,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  literature. 
and  scieDce.  For  their  nse  he  made  a  collection 
of  choice  books,  which,  by  degrees,  increased 
under  his  laCce«ora  until  it  became  the  fiuesi 
library  b  the  world,  and  numbered  700,000 
volnme*.  It  sustuncd  repeated  losses,  by  fire  I 
■ltd  otherwise,  but  these  losses  were  as  repeatedly  I 
T«pMr«d ;  and  it  contiiiued  to  be  of  great  Gune  | 


and  nse  in  those  parts.  Until  it  wa*  st  leud 
burnt  by  the  Saracens  when  they  made  E^ 
selves  masters  of  Alexandria  in  a-d.  Mi.  !> 
doubtedlj  the  Jews  at  Alexandria  sbarid  in  tiw 
benefit  of  these  institutions,  as  the  ChmliiK^ 
afterwards ;  for  tbe  city  was  not  only  s  h*i  'I 
heathen,  but  of  Jewish,  and  snbseqiienlJ;  > 
Christiim  learning.  It  will  be  remembemi  tlJ 
the  celebrated  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Strif 
tures  into  Greek  [SEPitiioiNT]  was  made.  imJ'* 
"■IT    encDoragenient    thun    Ptolemy   Plii!' 


At  its  fbnndation  Alexandria  was  petqiH  h 
by  Egyptians  than  by  coloniei  of  Greelis,  Jf<^ 

and  tttber  fbreigners.    Tbe  Jews,  however  avl 
their   religion    was    dislilied,  were  nluol  < 


'ery  encouragement 
by  Alexander  himself  and  by  his  suci 
Kj^pt.  to  induce  them  to  settle  in  the  i 
Tbe  same  privileges  as  those  of  Ihe  fin 
inhabitants  (the  Greeks)  were  accorded 
as  well  as  tbe  fVee  exercise  of  their 
peculiar  osa^:  and  this,  with  the  pr 
and  peace  which  a  poweHiil  slate  afibrdrd 


"Bi 


been  acquired  during  tbe  Captivity,  giwioil 
drew  such  immense  numbers  of  Jews  "  ' 
andria,  that  they  eventually  formed  a  ii 
portion  of  its  vast  population,  and  at  t 
time  constituted  a  most  thriving  and  ii 
section  of  the  Jewish  nation.    The  J" 
habitants  of  Alexandria  are  therefore  oftf  u  n 
tioned  in  the  later  history  of  the  ualion; 
their   importance   as  a  seclioa  of  th»l  " 
would  doubtien  have  been  more  ftcquenlij  »j 
cated,  had  not  the  Jews  of  Egypt  thrown  j 
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tbeir  ecdesitttical  dependence  upon  Jerusalem 
3ztA  its  temple,  and  rormed  a  separate  establish- 
meat  of  tbeir  own,  in  imitation  of  it,  at  a  place 
ahoot  tvehne  miles  north  of  Heliopolis,  and 
called  Onion,  from  Onias,  the  expelled  high- 
prK<  by  whom  it  was  founded. 

IV  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  were  divided 

i£to  three  classes :  1.  The  Macedonians,  the  ori- 

^lui  finnders  of  the  city ;  2.  the  mercenaries 

vbo  had  serred  nnder  Alexander ;  3.  the  native 

E^jjiaaaM.    Throogh  the  fiiyour  of  Alexander 

and  Poolemj  Soter,  the  Jews  were  admitted  into 

the  tint  of  these  classes,  and  this  privilege  was 

Ml  important  that  it  had  great  effect  in  drawing 

xbvm  to  the  new  ci^. 

The  dreidfiil  persecution  which  the  Jews  of 

Alrxandria  underwent  in  A.D.  39,  shows  that, 

Locwithrtudiog  their  long  establiriiment  there, 

no  rclatiaBB  of  fiiendliness  had  arisen  between 

tbifiB  and  the  other  inhabitants,  by  whom  in  fiict 

thf  ▼  wtrt  ioteinely  hated.    This  feeling  was  so 

vtU  kaamn,  that   at  the  date   indicated,  the 

Ruaaa  governor  AvUlius    Flaccus,  who    was 

411X100  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  citizens, 

w  pennaded  that  the  surest  way  of  winning 

tbeir  afiectkms  was  to  withdraw  his  protection 

trcm  the  Jews,  against  whom  the  emperor  was 

aifKkdy  exasperated  by  their  refhsal  to  acknow- 

ledfv  his  right  to  divine  honours,  which  he  in- 

Ksoely  daimed,  or  to  admit  his  images  into  their 

RTnagogaes.     In  consequence  of  the  connivance 

*k  Flaecns,  the  unfortunate  Jews  were  treated 

with  every  species  of  outra^  and  insult    Their 

sTDagognes  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  con- 

^vmed  by  fire,  or  pro&ned  by  the  emperor's 

scatacs.    They  were  deprived  of  the  rishts  of 

ritiaenship,  tnd  declared  aliens.    Their  houses, 

»hi*pi,  ana  wardtooses  were  plundered  of  their 

efiKtt,  aod  they  themselves  were  pent  up  in  one 

narrow  eonier  of  the  city,  where  the  plater 

pan  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  and 

where  the  supplies  of  food  being  cut  off,  many 

of  than  died  of  hardship  and  hunger ;  and  who- 

er<>r  was  foand  beyood  ue  boundary,  whether  he 

had  escaped  from  the  assigned  Imiits,  or  had 

eome  m  frtmii  the  country,  was  seized  and  put  to 

death  with  horrid  tortures. 

At  length  king  Herod  Agrippa,  who  stayed 
I«iofr  emxtgh  in  Alexandria  to  see  the  beginning 
of  these  atrocities,  transmitted  to  the  emperor 
Mich  a  report  of  the  real  state  of  a&irs  as  in- 
daced  him  to  send  a  centurion  to  arrest  Flaccus, 
zad  brin^  him  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  This  put 
thcr  rioters  in  a  fidse  position,  and  brought  some 
relief  to  the  Jews;  but  the  tumult  still  con- 
tmtied,  and  as  the  magistrates  refhsed  to  acknow- 
l«;dge  the  dtizenship  of  the  Jews,  it  was  at 
lenfTth  agreed  that  both  parties  should  send  dele- 
ratev.  ^re  on  each  ode,  to  Rome,  and  refer  the 
d^cvion  of  the  controversy  to  the  emperor.  At 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  delegation  was  the  cele- 
t>rati-d  Pitilo,  to  whom  we  owe  the  account  of 
tbr«e  transactions;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Alex- 
andrians was  the  noted  Apion.  The  latter  chiefly 
refsttfd  their  case  upon  the  fiict  that  the  Jews 
were  the  only  people  who  refused  to  consecrate 
images  to  the  emperor,  or  to  swear  by  his  name. 
But  on  this  pcnnt  the  Jewish  delegates  defended 
thevHelvea  so  well,  that  Caligula  himself  said, 
'  These  men  are  not  so  wickea  as  ignorant  and 
onhappy.  in  not  believing  me  to  be  a  god !'   The 


ultimate  result  of  this  appeal  is  not  known,  but 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  continued  to  be  harassed 
during  the  remainder  of  Calip^la's  reign ;  and 
their  alabarch  Alexander  Lysimachus  (brother 
of  Philo)  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  till  he  was  discharged  by  Claudius, 
upon  whose  accession  to  the  empire  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews  betook  themselves  to  arms.  This 
occasioned  such  disturbances  that  they  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  who,  at  the  joint 
entreaty  of  Herod  and  Agrippa,  issued  an  edict 
conferring  on  the  Jews  of  Egypt  all  their  an- 
cient privileges.  The  state  of  feeling  in  Alex- 
andria which  these  &ctB  indicate,  was  very  fiu> 
from  being  allayed  when  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  caused  even  those  of  the  nation  who 
dwelt  in  foreign  parts  to  be  regarded  as  enemies, 
both  by  the  populace  and  the  government  In 
Alexandria,  on  a  public  occasion,  thev  were  at- 
tacked, and  those  who  could  not  save  themselves 
by  flight  were  put  to  the  sword.  Only  three 
were  taken  alive,  and  they  were  dragged  through 
the  cit^  to  be  oonsigoed  to  the  flames.  The  in- 
dication of  the  Jews  rose  beyond  all  bounds  at 
this  spectacle.  They  first  assailed  the  Greek 
citizens  with  stones,  and  then  rushed  with  lighted 
torches  to  the  amphitheatre,  to  set  it  on  fire  and 
bum  all  the  people  who  were  there  assembled. 
The  Roman  prefect  Tiberius  Alexander,  findiog 
that  milder  measures  were  of  no  avail,  sent  out 
a  body  of  17,000  soldiers,  who  slew  about  50,000 
of  the  Jews,  and  plundered  and  burned  th^ 
dwellings. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Palestine,  new 
disturbances  were  excited  in  Egypt  by  the  Si- 
carii,  many  of  whom  had  fled  thitiier.  They 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  acknow- 
ledge no  king  but  God,  and  to  throw  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Such  persons  as  opposed  their 
designs  and  tendered  wiser  counsels  to  their 
bre£ren,  they  secretly  assassinated,  according  to 
their  custom.  But  the  principal  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria having  in  a  general  assembly  earnestly 
warned  the  people  against  these  fiinatics,  who 
had  been  the  authors  of  all  the  troubles  in  Pa- 
lestine, about  600  of  them  were  delivered  up  to 
the  Romans.  Several  fled  into  the  Thebai'd,  but 
were  apprehended  and  brought  back.  The  most 
cruel  tortures  which  could  be  devised  had  no 
effect  in  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  the 
emperor  for  their  sovereign;  and  even  their 
children  seemed  endowed  with  souls  fearless  of 
death,  and  bodies  incapable  of  pain.  Vespasian, 
when  informed  of  these  transactions,  sent  orders 
that  the  Jewish  temple  in  Egypt  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Lupus  the  prefect,  however,  only  shut 
it  up,  after  naving  taken  out  the  consecrated 
gifts :  but  his  successor  Paulinus  stripped  it  com- 
pletely, and  excluded  the  Jews  entirely  from  it 
This  was  in  a.d.  75,  being  the  S43rd  year  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Onias. 

St  Mark  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
Christian  religion  into  Alexandria,  which  early 
became  one  of  the  strooffbolds  of  the  true  faith. 
The  Jews  continued  to  form  a  principal  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  remained  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  civil  rights  till  a.d.  415,  when  they 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Cyril  the  patriarch,  at 
whose  instance  they  were  expelled,  to  the  number 
of  40,000,  and  their  synagogues  destroyed. 
However,  when  Amrou,  in  a.d.  640,  took  the 


place  for  ihe  cslifdi  Omar,  be  wrote  to  his  m 
in  these  tenns :  '  I  luie  taken  the  ^reat  city  of 
the  vest,  which  coataim  4000  pakces,  MOO 
tath^  400  theatm,  12.000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetable  food,  and  40.000  triimtary  Jeiet.'  From 
that  time  the  prosperity  of  AUxuidria  Tery 
rapidl}'  declined ;  and  when,  in  969,  the  Fatemite 
caliphs  scLied  on  Egypt  and  built  New  Cairo,  it 
vas  speedily  reducM  to  the  rank  of  a  acomdary 
Egyptian  city.  The  dtBCOvery  of  the  pamage  to 
the  East  by  the  Cape,  in  I49T,  almost  annihi- 
lated it>  remaining  commercial  importance ;  and 
although  the  commercial  and  maritime  enter- 
priga  of  Hehemet  All  have  agaia  raited  it  to 
(ome  distinction,  Alexandria  must  still  be  ac- 
connted  as  one  of  those  P^^  andent  ci^es 
whose  glory  has  departed.  The  number  of  Jews 
does  not  nov  exceed  500.  Tbe  whole  population 
at  the  present  time  (1843)  is  between  36,000  and 
40,000,  of  whom  4876  are  fbreigners, 

ALLIUM,  or  Al'moo  Trees  (I  Kings  x.  11 ; 
a  Chron.  ix.  10, 1 1).  With  regard  to  Ophir.  the 
place  from  which  these  trees  were  brought  to 
us,  there  appeari  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  the 
southward  of  the  Red  Sva,  and  was  most  pro- 
bably in  some  part  of  India.  Various  trees  haTe 
been  attempted  to  be  identified  with  Ifae  almug, 
but  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in 
bTonr  of  the  sandal-wood,  which  is  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  India.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it  is  a  uative  of  the  moonlainous  parts  of 
the  coastof  Malabar,  where  lar^  quantities  are 
cut  for  export  to  China,  to  different  parts  of 
India,  and  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gnlfs. 
The  outer  parts  of  this  tree  are  while  and  with- 
out odour ;  the  parts  near  the  root  are  most  fra- 
cnmt,  especially  of  such  trees  as  grow  in  hilly 
situatioDB  and  stony  grouud.  The  trees  vary  in 
diameter  fVom  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and  are  about 
as  or  30  feet  in  height,  but  the  stems  soon  begin 
to  branch.  This  wood  is  white,  fine-grained,  and 
agreeably  fragrant,  and  is  much  employed  for 
making  rosaiies,  (hns,  elegant  boxes,  and  cabinets. 


As  sandal-wood  has  been  &med  in  the  Eatt 
from  Tery  early  times,  it  is  more  likely  'li""  any 
other  to  hare  attracted  the  notice  o^  and  been 
detired  t^,  more  northern  nations. 
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That  it,  therefbre,  might  have  attained  ait- 
brily,  eren  in  very  early  agea,  ia  not  at  all  ed' 
likely ;  that  it  should  hiaTe  attracted  the  notitt 
of  Phconician  merchants  lisiting  tbe  w«t  can 
of  India  is  highly  probable  ;  and  also  that  the] 
should  haie  thooght  it  worthy  of  bifing  taken  a 
apart  of  their  cargo  on  their  return  from  Ophir 
That  it  is  well  ^cnlated  for  mtisical  inetni 
inentB  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Profeia 
Wheatstone,  who  says,  '  I  know  no  reason  vb) 
sandal-wood  should  not  have  been  eniploTed  a 
ancient  days  for  constructing  musical  msnii' 
ments.  It  is  not  so  employed  at  present,  beiaoit 
there  are  many  much  cheaper  woods  which  pn- 
sent  a  far  handsomer  appearance.  Musical  ii- 
Btrumenls  would  appear  very  anfiniahed  to  uio 
dem  taste  nuless  varnished  or  French-polifbui. 
and  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  treil  fti- 
grant  woods  in  this  way.  Formerly  perhspt  ll 
might  have  been  more  uie  &shion  to  deligbl  th 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  simultaneously  Ihu 
it  is  with  us,  in  which  case  odoriferous  vooh 
would  be  preferred  for  things  so  much  himllri 
as  musical  instnmients  are.' 

ALLEGORY.  This  word  is  found  in  <tt 
Authorized  Versiim  of  Gal.  iv.  34,  but  it  dm 
not  actually  exist  as  a  noun  in  the  Greek  Te- 
lament,  nor  even  iu  the  Septuagint.  In  Ik 
passage  in  question  Saint  Paul  cites  the  hiflorr 
of  the  ft'ce-bom  Isaac  and  the  slave-born  lib- 
mael,  and  in  proceeding  to  apply  it  spiritiii]l}< 
he  saya,  not  as  in  our  version,  '  which  Ihinfi  in 


the  Apostle  is  made  to  declare  a  portion  of  CHd 
Testament  history  an  allegory,  whereas  in  mn' 
he  only  speaks  of  it  is  aliegorically  sppW 
Alltgoria  IhemBelvee  are,  however,  of  fh^o'oi 
occurrence  in  Scripture,  although  that  asm'  ■ 
not  there  applied  to  them. 

An  Au.Ei»HT  has  been  sometime*  eouudrnj 
as  only  a  lengthened  vataphor ;  at  other  lim* 
as  a  amlimiaiiim  of  mrluphors.  Bat  the  bW 
of  allegory  itself,  and  the  character  of  ■llegw''^ 
interpretation,  will  be  best  understood  by  lorad- 
ing  to  the  origin  of  the  terra  which  dcnof^  if- 
Now  the  term  ■  Allegory,'  according  to  io  ""■ 
ginal  and  proper  meaning,  denotes  a  repr«"'|*' 
tion  of  one  thing  which  is  intended  to  ao" 
the  representation  of  another  thitig.  Evert  ilij 
gory  must  therefore  be  subjected  to  a  lif"/"" 
examination  :  we  must  first  examine  the  <v^ 
diale  repTcunlation,  and  then  consider  ■bi' 
athrr  rrpmentation  it  is  intended  to  eicilf' 
most  allegories  the  immediate  rejiresentiliin  * 
made  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  ;  and,  liftf  '' 
is  the  object  of  the  allegory  itself  to  emi«r 
a  moral,  not  an  historic  truth,  tbe  mrr>^' 
is  commonly  fictibous.  The  immediati  "P^ 
«entation  is  of  no  iiirlher  value  than  as  il  1^ 
to  tbe  vlttTiiate  representatioD.  It  is  the  tpp"' 
cation  or  the  moral  of  the  allegory  whicb  vt 
■titules  its  worth. 

Every  parable  is  a  kind  of  allegory ;  ««'  "* 
an  example,  especially  clear  and  correct, «?"' 
refer  to  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Luke  nii.  > 
15).  In  this  we  have  a  plain  nanati't,  '  '"'f' 
ment  of  a  i^  simple  and  intelligible  ftf"-  '^ 
probably,  as  had  fiJlen  within  tbe  otaer""?i 
-■- ir  Saviour  ailresKd  »«»: 
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iht  iomediite  repraentadoii  of  the  allegory,  he 
tiku  p^ft  the  ezphuution  or  ultimate  represen- 
otioD  of  h;  that  is,  he  gave  the  allegoncal  in- 
brrpRtBtiaDofit  And  that  the  interoretation 
was  ao  intopretatioD,  not  of  the  words,  but  of 
tk  \Mop  signified  bj  the  words,  is  evident  from 
the  expltoation  itself:  *  The  seed  is  the  word  of 
God:  tlKse  by  the  wayside  are  they  that  hear,' 
&o.  v«r.  11^  &C.).  The  impressive  and  pathetic 
ali^gory  sddressed  by  Natluui  to  David  affords 
a  sauiu  instaaoe  of  an  allegorical  narrative 
accsmpioied  with  its  explanation  (2  Sam.  xii. 

1-14). 

Bq{  aUegorical  narratives  are  frequently  left 
10  explain  themselves,  espedally  when  the  re- 
smUaaoe  between  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
RpKscntttion  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  make 
an  exphastioD  unnecessary.  Of  this  kind  we 
eaniMtktt  a  more  striking  example  than  that 
betati&l  ooe  contained  in  the  80th  Psalm: 
*  TboB  broB^test  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,'  &c 

Tbeoe  of  allegorical  interpretation  is  not, 
bovfrer,  ooofined  to  mere  allegory,  or  fictitious 
B3m&v«,  bat  is  extended  also  to  history,  or  real 
umtiTea.  And  im  this  case  the  grammatical 
otaxaof  of  a  passage  is  called  its  historical 
meaniDg  m  oontradisdnction  to  its  allegcrical 
mmimr.  There  are  two  different  modes  in 
*bicb  Sciiptore  history  has  been  thus  allego- 
Rxei  Aoeocding  to  one  mode,  fiicts  and  cir- 
QOBstaaeo,  especially  those  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testameot,  have  been  applied  to  other  facts  and 
^iroustaaees,  of  wMch  they  have  been  described 
M  rtpreaaUative.  According  to  the  other  mode, 
thae  &ets  and  circumstances  have  been  described 
*>  mere  aMms.  The  former  mode  is  war- 
nded  by  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers 
^^■aftiTa;  for  when  fkcts  and  circumstances 
>>'%  to  applied,  they  are  applied  as  tifpes  of 
tboie  ihui^  to  which  the  application  is  made : 
t"t  aosQch  authority  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  mode 
of  i21»oncal  interpretation  can  be  produced. 

ALLELU'IA.    [Haixeldjah.] 

ALLIANCES.  From  a  dread  lest  the  ez- 
^Pf»  of  foreign  nations  should  draw  the  Israel- 
i&s  bto  the  worship  of  idols,  they  were  made  a 
P^iar  and  separate  people,  and  mtercourse  and 
^Jiauce  with  such  nations  were  strongly  inter- 
J^  ;Lev.  xviiL  3,  4 ;  xx.  22,  23).  The  ten- 
WQCT  to  idoiatrv  was  in  those  times  so  strong, 
«3t  the  safety  of  the  Israelites  lay  in  the  most 
«^piete  uolation  that  could  be  realized ;  and  it 
v%  to  asBBt  this  object  that  a  country  more  than 
^ly  sepanted  from  others  by  its  natural 
r"^ixl*nes  was  asrigned  to  them.  It  was  shut 
m  hj  the  aea  ou  the  west,  by  deserts  on  the  south 
^  east,  and  by  mountains  and  forests  on  the 
°*^  Among  a  people  so  situated  we  should 
^'expect to  hear  xaach  of  alliances  with  other 

^  ^  the  most  remarkable  alliance  in  the 
pwawl  history  of  the  Hebrews  is  that  between 
>j|a»*  tod  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  which  may 
f^®*nly  be  referred  to  3ie  affection  which  the 
™^  camained  for  David  (1  Kings  ▼.2).  Ho 
/*J"aTw»teTs  and  masons '  to  build  David  an 
j]^'2SBm.v.  11),  and  wishing  to  cultivate 
!J*^i«dly  intercourse  thus  opened  with  the 
ttwew  nation,  on  the  death  of  David  he  sent  an 
7v2  **  ***^®^  ^^  Solomon  on  the  death 
jf  ha  (uher,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  ao- 


oession  (I  Kings  x.  I).  The  plans  of  the  young 
kin|^  rendered  the  friendship  of  Hiram  a  matter 
of  miportanoe,  and  accordingly  *  a  league '  was 
formed  (I  Kings  v.  12)  between  them :  and  that 
this  league  had  a  reference  not  merely  to  the 
special  matter  then  in  view,  but  was  a  general 
league  of  amity,  is  evinced  by  the  &ct  that  more 
than  250  years  after,  a  prophet  denounces  the 
Lord's  vengeance  upon  Tyre,  because  she  *  re- 
membered not  the  brotherly  covenant'  (Amos 
i.  9).  Under  this  league  large  bodies  of  Jews 
and  Phcenicians  were  associated,  first  in  prepar- 
ing the  materials  for  the  Temple  (1  lungs  v. 
6-18),  and  afterwards  in  navigating  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  (1  Kings  ix.  26-28).  The 
disastrous  consequences  of  even  the  seemingly 
least  objectionable  alliances  may  be  seen  in  the 
long  train  of  evils,  both  to  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael and  of  Judah,  which  ensued  from  the  mar- 
riage of  Ahab  with  Jezebel,  the  king  of  Tyre's 
daughter  FAhab;  Jezebel].  These  conse- 
quences had  been  manifested  even  in  the  time 
of  Solomon;  for  he  formed  matrimonial  alli- 
ances with  most  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
and  to  the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  wives  are 
ascribed  the  abominations  which  darkened  the 
latter  days  of  the  wise  king  (I  Kings  xi.  1-8). 
The  prophets,  who  were  alive  to  these  conse- 

Suences.  often  raised  their  voices  against  such 
angerous  connections  (1  Kings  xi.  1 1 ;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  7;  xix.  2;  xxv.  7,  &c.;  Isa.  vii.  17),  with- 
out effect  The  Jewish  history,  after  Solomon, 
affords  examples  of  several  treaties  with  differ- 
ent kings  of  Syria,  and  with  the  kings  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  (see  1  Kin^  xv.  16-20 ;  2  Kmgs 
xvi.  5,  &c. ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  16,  &c).  In  later 
times,  the  Maccabees  appear  to  have  considered 
themselves  unrestrained  by  any  but  the  ordinair 
prudential  considerations  in  contracting  alli- 
ances. The  most  remarkable  alliance  of  this 
kind  was  the  treaty  made  with  the  Romans  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  which,  having  been  concluded 
at  Rome,  was  graven  upon  brass  and  deposited 
in  the  Capitol  (I  Mace  viii.  22-28;  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xii.  10). 

•  Anterior  to  the  Mosaical  institutions,  such  al- 
liances with  foreigners  were  permitted,  or  at 
least  tolerated.  Abraham  was  in  alliance  with 
some  of  the  Canaanitish  princes  (Gen.  xiv.  13) ; 
he  also  entered  into  a  regular  treaty  of  alliance, 
being  the  first  on  record,  with  the  Philistine 
king  Abimelech  (xxi.  22,  sq.),  which  was  re- 
newed b)[  their  sons  (xxvi.  26-30^.  Even  after 
the  law,  it  appears,  from  some  of  the  instances 
already  adduced,  Ihat  such  alliances  with  dis- 
tant nations  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
any  dangerous  effect  upon  the  religion  or  morals 
of  the  people,  were  not  deemed  to  be  interdicted. 
The  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  this.  Believing  that  the  ambassadors 
came  from  a  great  distance,  Joshua  and  the 
elders  readily  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
them ;  and  are  condemned  for  it  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  Gibeonites  were  in  fact  their 
near  neighbours  (Josh.  ix.  3-27). 

From  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  a  covenant  of 
alliance  was  sealed  by  the  blood  of  some  victim. 
A  heifer,  a  goat,  a  ram,  a  turtle  dove,  and  a 
young  pigeon,  were  inmiolated  in  confirmation  of 
the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  Abraham 
i.  (Gen.  XV.  9).    The  animal  or  animals  sacrificed 
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were  cul  in  t»o  (except  bird*,  ver.  10),  to  typitj/ 
the  doom  of  perjurert.  For  alluiions  la  this 
unge  see  Jer.  xixiv,  IB;  Sua.  55,  S9;  Man. 
ixjv.  SI ;  Luke  liL  46.  The  perpetuilj  of  co- 
venants of  alliaiice  thus  contracled  U  expressed 
by  calliDg  them  '  cOTenantB  of  rail '  (Num.  iviii. 
19 ;  i  Cbron.  iiii.  5),  tall  bein^  the  symbol  of 
ilKorruptioD.  The  case  of  the  Gibeoniles  affords 
an  exemplary  mstanee,  eoLrcely  equalled  in  the 
annals  of  auy  nation,  of  fcrupoloua  adherence  to 
such  engagements.  The  Israelites  had  been 
absolutely  cheated  into  the  alliance;  but,  having 
been  confirmed  by  oaths,  it  was  deemed  to  be 
inviolable  (Josh.  ix.  19).  The  prophet  Eiekiel 
(ivii.  13-16)  poun  lerrible  denimctatiDns  upon 
king  Zedckiah,  for  acting  coDtrarj  to  hia  swoni 
covenant  with  the  king  of  Babylon.  In  this 
resgiect  the  Jews  were  certainly  most  favonrablv 
distiuguiched  among  the  ancient  nations ;  and, 
from  Dumerons  intmiaCioDB  in  Josephns.  it  ap- 
pear* that  their  character  for  fidelit}^  to  their 
engagements  was  so  generally  recognised  after 
the  Captivity,  as  often  to  procure  for  them  highly 
&vourable  consideration  from  the  rulera  of 
Western  Asia  and  of  Egypt. 

AL'LON-BACHUTH  (the  oak  if  wtrping),  a 
place  in  Bethel,  where  Kebekah'i  nunc  was 
buried  (Gen.  lUT.  8). 

AL/MON,  one  of  the  three  cities  which  be- 
longed to  the  priests  in  the  tribe  of  Beojamiu 
(Joeh.  xxL  18).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Alemeth  of  1  Chron.  vi  60. 

AL/MON-DIlrLATHAIM,  one  of  the  statioBS 
of  the  Israelites  on  their  way  &om  Mount  Hot 
(o  the  plains  of  Moab,  nmnd  by  Mouat  Seir 
(Num.  xiiiii,  46). 

ALMOND  TREE  (Gen.  xliii.  11;  Num. 
ivii.  8;  Eccles.  xii.  5:  Jer.  i.  U).  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  Svria  and  Palestine,  and  is  highly 
ornamental  from  the  beauty  of  ^   " 


The  form  of  ibe  almond  would  lead  to  its  selec- 
tion for  ornamental  carved  work  (Exod.  xxv. 
3S^  34  ;  xxivii.  19),  independently  of  its  form- 
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ing  an  esteemed  esculent,  as  well  a*  pnbtbly 
yielding  a  nseflil  <al.  In  Eccles.  xjl,  i,  n  a 
said,  'The  almond  tree  shall  floorish,  and  (be 
fhiit  of  the  caper  droop,  because  man  goelh  to 
his  long  home.'  This  evidentiy  refers  to  the 
profhse  flowering  and  white  appeanmee  of  tin 
almond  tree  when  in  ftill  bloom,  and  before  IB 
leaves  appear.  It  is  hence  adduced  as  iilnstnnri 
of  the  hoary  bain  of  age,  in  the  same  vaj  n 
the  droqiing  of  the  fruit  of  the  caper  seeiBi  a 
refer  to  the  hanging  down  of  the  head.  Dr. 
Kitlo  mentions  the  almond  among  the  first  tna 
that  flower  in  Jannary.  '  There  are  two  maa 
of  Amygdalus  in  PalesliDe :  the  commoo  iinmi^ 
tree,  and  the  peach  tree,  and  both  are  this  mmdi 
in  blossom  in  every  part  of  Palestine,  aa  but 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  doabtlesi  (tdbi 
this  winter  blossoming  of  the  almond  Itk.  dk 
less  than  from  the  snowy  whiteness  of  Ibe  bln- 
soms,  that  the  hoary  head  of  the  ued  man  b. 
by  a  beautiJU  metaphor,  said  in  Scripbm  U 
flourish  like  the  almond  tree '  (Phirtic.  Sui.'f 
Poiod'ne). 

ALMS.  The  regulations  of  the  Mcssiclii 
respecting  properly,  and  its  benign  spirit  tovink 
the  poor,  veni  fhr  to  prevent  the  existent*  ^ 
penury  as  a  permanent  condition  in  socielj.  ""l. 
couseqncntlv,  by  precluding  beggary,  to  rtcia 
Ihe  need  of  almsgiving  unnecessary.  PoTRtt. 
however,  consid^^  as  a  state  of  companli'' 
want,  Moses  seems  lo  have  contemplaltd  ui 
probable  event  in  the  social  frame  which  he  bi 
established ;  and  accordingly,  by  the  sffoi''' 
meut  of  specific  regulations,  and  the  enjoiiiui! 
of  a  general  spirit  of  tendet^heartedata.  hi 
sought  lo  prevent  destitution  and  its  evil  craK- 
qoences  (Lev.  xxv.  35 ;  Dent.  iv.  7,  &c).  Tb 
great  anliqnity  of  the  practice  of  benevolti* 
towards  the  poor  is  shown  in  the  very  beioiiw 
passage  which  is  fbond  in  Job  ixii.  I^^J^ 
How  high  the  esteem  was  in  which  this  lirt* 
coutinned  lo  be  held  in  the  time  of  the  Hel«* 
monarchy  may  be  learnt  from  Ps.  ill.  1 ;  ^ 
also  Ps.  ciiL  9;  Prov.  liv.  31.  Theprogrea" 
sodsl  corruption,  however,  led  lo  the  op^nta^ 
of  the  poor,  which  the  prophets,  after  (heir  ou* 
ner,  feithfiUly  reprobated  (Isa.  Iviii.  7);  '!** 
among  other  neglected  duties,  the  Israeliu)  M 
required  to  deal  their  bresd  to  the  hungn.  f* 
to  bring  the  outcast  poor  to  their  houK.  ^ 
also  Isa.  X.  2;  Amos  iL  7;  Jer.  v.  28;  £•*■ 
iiii.  39.  . 

However  fevoumble  to  the  poor  the  »("* 
institutions  were,  they  do  not  appear  lo  '■f 
wholly  prevented  beggary;  fbr  the  imptw""! 
found  in  Psalm  cix.  10,  '  Let  his  chiWfM  »' 
vagabonds  and  beg,'  implies  the  eitsleai*  * 
beggary  as  a  known  social  oonditiou.  BifP'* 
natuTHfly  led  to  almsgiving,  though  tiie  lanp"^ 
of  the  Bible  does  not  prsent  us  with  a  Kro  " 
■alms'  till  the  period  of  the  Baby  Ion  ith  <^ 
tivity,  during  the  calamities  attendant  on  n>^ 
the  need  probably  introduced  the  pratdc*.  t™ 
Dan.  iv.  27  it  would  appear  that  almsgini'S  ^ . 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  coacii!>l>!f  I 
God'iftvourandofwardingoffevil.  Al,»**' 
later  period  this  idea  took  a  firm  s"'^^ 
national  mind,  lud  alms-deeds  were  reg«wH 
a  mark  of  distinguished  virtue.  Thai  btff^ 
was  customary  iu  the  time  of  Ibe  ^""Ij 
clear  from  Mark  i.  46,    And  that  ii  "«"**" 
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for  the  vonhippen,  as  they  entered  the  temple, 
fo  gift  rdiet  appears  from  the  oootext,  and 
ptitioilarlT  fivm  the  fine  answer  to  the  lame 
man's  entzvatj,  made  by  the  apostle  Peter.    The 
goKral  spirit  of  Chrisdanity,  in  regard  to  soo- 
cwriDg  the  needy,  is  nowhere  better  seen  than 
in  I  John  ill  17 :  *  Whoso  hath  this  world's 
good,  sod  seetb  his  brother  have  need,  and  shut- 
trth  lip  lus  bowels  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
lore  «f  God  in  hhnr  With  the  ftithful  and  con- 
scietttkns  obseryanoe  of  the  '  royal  law '  of  lore, 
pirtiflikr  maniftstations  of  mercy  to  the  poor 
seem  to  be  kft  by  Christiamty  to  be  determmed 
br  time,  place,  and  drcomstances ;  and  it  cannot 
be  suppowd  that  a  religion,  one  of  whose  prin- 
ciples is  *  that,  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 
dioold  he  eat'  (2  Theas.  lit  10),  can  give  any 
sancdcn  to  iodiscrimiiiate  ahnsffiving,  or  intend 
to  e&ooBnfe  the  crowd  of  wandering,  idle  besp- 
prsnith  vUch  some  parts  of  the  world  are  stul 
rafistoL  1W  emphatic  language  employed  by 
the  Lord  Jens  Christ  and  others  (Luke  iii.  1 1 ; 
Ti30;xi.41;  ziL  33 ;  Mattvi.l;  Acts  ix.  36; 
1. 2, 4)  is  designed  to  enforce  the  general  duty 
of  a  neidfU  and  practical  regara  to  the  dis- 
ireses  of  the  indigent;   while  the  absence  of 
ostestatioD,  and  even  secrecy,  which  the  Sayionr 
enjoiiied  ia  ooonectioD  wiUi  almsgiving,  was  in- 
teoded  to  correct  aotual  abuses,  and  bring  the 
practice  into  hannony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospd.   In  the  remarkable  reflections  of  Jesus 
CB  the  widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42)  is  fiiund  a 
prine^e  of  neat  tbIoc,  to  the  effect  that  the 
magDitnde  of  men's  offerings  to  God  is  to  be 
■Htnred  far  the  disposition  of  mind  whence 
thpy  proceed ;  a  principle  which  cuts  up  by  the 
"rery  roots  the  idea  that  merit  attaches  itself  to 
tlBsgiring  as  such,  and  increases  in  proportion 
to&Qomberand  costliness  of  our  alms-aeeds. 

Oh  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  working  of 
t^^nsiaBity  in  the  hearts  of  its  professors  was 
i^are  which  it  led  them  to  take  of  the  poor 
uiiiBdigeot  in  the  '  household  of  fhith.'  Ne^ 
l«etEd  and  despised  by  the  world,  cut  off  fh>m 
itsfTBpathies,  and  denied  any  succour  it  might 
iBvegtren,  iSbe  members  of  the  earlj  churches 
*ot  carefol  not  only  to  make  provision  in  each 
C3K  for  its  own  poor,  but  to  contribute  to  the 
DcceaBtiea  of  other  though  distant  commtmities 
(Ada  XL  29;  xxiv.  17;  2  Cor.  ix.  12).  This 
c<»^Dendsble  practice  seems  to  have  had  its 
(^^^nstian  origin  in  the  deeply  interesting  fiict 
<^  apoears  firom  John  xiii.  29)  that  the 
S>vinir  and  his  attendants  were  wont,  notwith- 
i^sniing  theb  own  comparative  poverty,  to  oon- 
^^bote  om  of  their  small  resources  something 
nrtfaeielief  of  the  needy. 

ALOES,  the  two  words  which  are  so  ren- 
jfKd  occar  in  several  passages  of  the  Old 
Testimeot,  as  in  PSalm  xlv.  8;  Prov.  vii.  17 ; 
V^Btidcs  iv.  14,  and  evidenUy  mean  some  odo- 
2^  sobitanoe  which  ougnt  not  to  be  con- 
"Ko^  with  die  bitter  and  nauseous  aloes  £imed 
^7  »  a  medicine,  and  which  is  usually  dis- 
*?n(aUe  in  odour  and  nauseous  in  taste,  and 
^Uaever  have  been  employed  as  a  perfome. 
^^^*«di refierred  to  seem  to  indicate  a  kind  of 
^^""^  ^rood  called  Agallochvm,  which  was 
ooQght  from  India  and  Arabia.  There  can  be 
•itue  or  no  donbt  that  the  same  odoriferous  wood 
» intended  in  John  zix.  39,  where  we  are  told 


that  when  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  taken 
down  from  the  cross,  Nicodemns  brought  myrrh 
and  aloes  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  body 
in  linen  clothes  with  these  spices. 

AL'PHA  (A),  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Aleph, 
Both  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks  employed  the 
letters  of  their  alphabets  as  numenus,  and  A 
(Alpha  or  Aleph)  therefore  denoted  one  or  the 
Jim,  Hence  our  Lord  says  of  himself,  that  he 
is  Alpha  and  Omega,  t.  e.  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plains It  (Rev.  i.  8,  11 ;  xxi.  6 ;  xxii.  13). 

1.  ALPHiE'US,  fhther  of  James  the  Less 
(Matt  X.  3 ;  Luke  ri.  15),  and  husband  of  Marv, 
the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother  (John  xix.  25) ; 
for  which  reason  James  is  called  'the  Lord's 
brother '  fBiiOTHBi].  By  comparing  John  xix. 
25,  with  Luke  xxiv.  10,  and  Matt  x.  3,  it  ap- 
pears that  AlphKus  is  the  same  person  as  Cleo- 
phas ;  Alphseus  being  his  Greek,  and  Cleophas 
nis  Hebrew  or  Syriac  name  [Names]. 

2.  ALPHiEUS,  the  fhther  of  the  evangelist 
Levi  or  Matthew  (Mark  ii.  14). 

ALTAR.  The  first  altar  we  read  of  in  the 
Bible  was  that  erected  by  Noah  on  leavine  the 
ark.  Mention  is  made  of  altars  erected  by 
Abraham  ^Gen.  xii.  7;  xiii.  4;  xxii  9);  by 
Isaac  (xxvi.  25) ;  by  Jacob  (xxxiii.  20 ;  xxxv. 
1,  3);  by  Moses  (Exod.  xvii.  15).  After  the 
givinff  of  the  law,  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  miuce  an  altar  of  earth ;  they  were  also  per> 
mitted  to  employ  stones,  but  no  iron  tool  was  to 
be  applied  to  them.  'This  has  been  generally 
understood  as  an  interdiction  of  sculpture,  in 
order  to  suard  against  a  violation  of  the  second 
commancunent  Altars  were  frequently  built 
on  high  places.  Thus  Solomon  buili  an  high 
place  for  Chemosh  (1  Kings  xi  7\  and  Josiah 
brake  down  and  burnt  the  Uj^h  place,  and 
stamped  it  small  to  powder  (2  lUngs  xxiiL  15). 
This  practice,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaic  law  (Dent  xii.  13;  xvi.  5),  except  in 
particular  instances,  such  as  those  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi.  26)  and  David  ^2  Sam.  xxiv.  18). 
It  is  said  of  Solomon  <  that  he  loved  the  Lord, 
walking  in  the  statutes  of  David,  his  &ther,  onlv 
he  sacnficed  the  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places'  (1  Kings  iii.  3).  Altars  were  sometimes 
built  on  the  roofr  of  houses :  in  2  Kings  xxiii. 
12,  we  read  of  the  altars  that  were  on  the  top  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz.  In  tiie  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  two  altars  were 
erected,  one  for  sacrifices,  the  other  for  incense : 
the  table  for  the  shew-bread  is  also  sometimes 
called  an  altar. 

1.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  belonging  to 
the  tabernacle  was  a  hollow  square,  five  cubits 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  three  cubits  in 
heieht ;  it  was  made  of  Shittim-wood  [Shittim], 
and  overlaid  with  plates  of  brass.  In  the  middfe 
there  was  a  ledge  or  projection,  on  which  the 
priest  stood  while  officiating ;  immediately  below 
this,  a  brass  grating  was  let  down  into  tne  altar 
to  support  &e  fire,  with  four  rings  attached, 
through  which  poles  were  passed,  when  the 
altar  was  removed.  As  the  priests  were  for- 
bidden to  go  up  by  steps  to  the  altar  (Exod.  xx. 
26),  a  slope  of  earth  was  probably  made  rising  to 
a  level  with  the  ledge. 

In  Exod.  xxvii.  3,  the  following  utensils  are 
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mentkmed  m  belonging  to  the  altar,  all  of  which 
w€fe  to  be  made  of  brass.  (1)  pans  or  dishes  to 
receWe  the  ashes  that  fell  thioagh  the  grating. 
( -1)  shorels  tor  cleaning  the  altar.  (3^  resseXs 
for  receiring  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  on  the 
ahar.  (4)  large  forks  to  torn  the  pieces  of  flesh 
or  to  take  them  off  the  fire  C>ee  1  Sam.  u.  13). 
(5)  ^firt-wuttf  the  same  word  is  elsewhere 
translatea  censen,  Nnm.  xri  17 ;  but  in  Exod. 
ZXT.  38,  'muff-dishes: 

2.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  Solomon's 
temple  was  of  moch  larger  dimensions,  '  twen^ 
cabits  in  length  and  br«sdth,  and  ten  in  height' 
(2  Chron.  iy.  1),  and  was  made  entirely  of  brass. 
it  is  said  of  Asa  that  he  renewed,  that  is,  either 
repaired  (in  which  sense  the  woiil  is  eridentlj 
nsied  in  2  Chron.  xxiy.  4)  or  reconsecrated  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  that  was  before  the  porch  of 
the  Lord  (2  Chron.  zy.  8).  This  altar  was  re- 
mored  by  king  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi  14) ;  it  was 
'cleansed'  by  Hezekian;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  Manasfieh's  reign  was  rebuilt. 

3.  Of  the  altar  of  bumlroffering  in  the  second 
temple,  the  canonical  scriptures  giye  us  no  in- 
formation excepting  that  it  was  erected  before 
the  fonndations  of  the  temple  were  laid  (Ezra 
iii  3,  6)  on  the  same  place  where  it  had  formerly 
been  built  fVom  the  Apocrypha,  however,  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  maae,  not  of  brass,  but  of 
unhewn  stone. 

4.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  erected  by 
Herod  is  thus  described  by  Josephus :  '  Before 
this  temple  stood  the  altar,  fifteen  cubits  high, 
and  equal  both  in  length  and  breadth,  each  of 
which  dimensions  was  fifty  cubits.  The  figure 
it  was  built  in  was  a  square,  and  it  bad  comers 
like  horns,  and  the  passage  up  to  it  was  by  an 
insensible  accliyity  from  the  south.  It  was 
formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor  did  any  iron 
tool  80  much  as  touch  it  at  any  time.*  Tlie  di- 
mensions of  this  altar,  however,  are  differentiy 
stated  in  the  Mishna.  On  the  south  side  was 
an  inclined  plane,  32  cubits  long  and  16  cubits 
broad,  made  likewise  of  unhewn  stones.  A  pipe 
was  connected  with  the  south-west  horn,  through 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  discharged 
^  a  subterraneous  passage  into  the  brook 
Kedron.  Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity  to  receive 
the  drink-  offerings,  which  was  covered  with  a 
marble  slab,  and  cleansed  from  time  to  time. 
On  the  north  side  of  tiie  altar  several  iron  rings 
were  fixed  to  fiisten  the  victims.  Lastiy,  a  red 
line  was  drawn  round  tiie  middle  of  the  altar  to 
distinguish  between  the  blood  that  was  to  be 
sprinkled  above  and  below  it 

II.  The  second  altar  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
worship  was  the  altar  of  incense^  called  also  the 
golden  altar  (Num.  iv.  11).  It  was  placed 
between  the  table  of  shew-breeui  and  the  golden 
candlestick,  in  the  most  holy  place. 

1.  This  altar  in  the  tabernacle  was  made  of 
Shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold  plates,  one 
cubit  in  leneth  and  breadth,  and  two  cubits  in 
height  It  had  horns  (Lev.  iv.  7)  of  the  same 
materials;  and  round  the  flat  surface  was  a 
border  of  gold,  underneath  which  were  the  rings 
to  receive  *  the  staves  made  of  Shittim-wood,  over- 
laid with  gold  to  bear  it  withal '  (Exod.  xxx.  1-5). 

2.  The  altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar, 
but  made  of  cedar  (I  Kinss  vi.  20;  vii.  48; 
1  Chitm.  xzviii.  18)  overlaid  with  gold. 


3.  The  ahar  in  the  second  temple 
away  by  Antiochns  E|npfaaiies  (1  Maec  L  21), 
and  restored  by  Judas  Maccabsiis  (1  Maoc.  iv. 
49).  On  the  arch  of  Titns  there  appean  no 
altar  of  incense. 

ALTARS,  FORMS  OP.  In  the  preceding 
article  the  reader  is  furnished  with  all  the  posi- 
tive information  which  we  possess  respecting  the 
altars  mentioDed  in  Scripture;  but  as,  with 
regard  to  material  objects  so  frequently  named 
as  altars,  we  foel  a  denre  to  have  distinct  images 
in  the  mind,  some  ibrther  remarks  respecting 
the  forms  which  they  probably  bore,  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

The  direction  to  the  Israelites,  at  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Egypt,  to  construct  their  aJtari 
of  unhewn  stones  or  of  earth,  is  doabUess  to  be 
understood  as  an  injunction  to  follow  tbe  nsage 
of  their  patriarchal  ancestors;  and  not  to  adopt 
the  customs,  full  of  idolatrous  assodatioiis,  which 
they  had  seen  in  Egypt*  or  might  see  in.  the  land 
of  Canaan.  As  they  were  also  strictly  enjoined 
to  destroy  the  altars  of  the  Canaanitea,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  direction  was  levelled 
against  sudi  usages  as  those  intc»  which  that 
people  had  fallen.  The  conduaofn  dedncibie 
flrom  this,  that  the  patriarchal  altan  wrere  of 
unhewn  stones  or  of  earth,  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  erectai, 
and  by  tbe  fiict  that  they  are  alwayv  described 
as  being  *  built.'  The  provision  that  they  mighi 
be  made  of  earth,  applies  doobtiess  to  sitoaticns 
in  which  stones  could  not  be  easily  obtained,  as 
in  the  open  plains  and  wildernesses.  Familiar 
analogies  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  largest 
stones  that  could  be  found  in  the  nei^hbonrlxiod 
would  be  employed  to  form  the  altar ;  hat  where 
no  large  stones  could  be  had,  that  heaps  of 
smaller  ones  might  be  made  to  serve. 

As  these  altars  were  erected  in  the  open  air, 
and  were  very  carefully  preserved,  there  is  at 
least  a  strong  probability  that  some  of  those 
ancient  monuments  of  unhewn  stone,  nsnally 
called  Druidical  remains,  which  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  were  derived  from  the  altais 
of  primitive  times.  These  are  diversified  in 
their  forms ;  and  their  peculiar  uses  have  been 
very  much  disputed.  It  is  admitted,  however, 
that  some  of  them  must  have  been  altars  ;  bat 
the  difficulty  is,  to  determine  whether  these  altars 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  Cromlechs  or  the 
Kistvaens.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  arguments 
preponderate  in  fiivour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Cromlechs  are  the  representatives  of  the  primi* 
tive  altars,  and  that  the  Kistvaens  (stones  dis- 
posed in  a  chest-like  form)  are  analogous  to  the 
arks  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  of  some  of  the 
pagan  religions  [Ark]. 

Cromlecns,  as  is  well  known,  are  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  table,  one  large  stone  being  sop- 
ported,  in  a  horizontal  or  slightiy  inclined  poa- 
tion,  upon  three  or  more,  but  usually  three 
stones,  set  upright  That  they  were  used  as 
altars  is  almost  instinctively  suggested  to  every 
one  that  views  them;  and  this  conolnsion  is 
strengthened  when,  as  is  often  the  cas^  we  ob- 
serve a  small  circular  hole  through  which  pro- 
bably the  rope  was  run  by  which  the  victims, 
when  slaughtered,  were  bound  to  the  altar,  as 
they  were  to  the  angular  projections  or  '  horns  * 
of  the  Jewish  altar  (Ps.  cxviii.  27>    It  — 
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rannl  dot  «hcre  s  mfficieDcy  <^  Inrgc  Btonei 
n<(ild  bM  be  fcood,  heaps  of  smaller  oaea  ahould 
ht  flgplOTnl;  and  tlut,  vheD  practicabU,  a 
Iir^  ut  Dout  would    be  placed  on  the  top,  to 

Z^t  \  pnpr  lerel  ibr  the  flre  and  the  aaenfice. 

Kch  m  Ae  cBim-altars,  of  which  man]'  still 

plHa  (^  (UHiea  of  Urge  liie  misht  have 
ten  otttined,  it  Menu  that  in  later  turns  lucA 
•Jun  lid  1  ipecial  appropriation ;  and  that  the 
teri  int  were  bomed  on  them,  and  Bacrifices 
abtd  <B  Bd,  Baal,  or  (he  Son. 


Tic  iDJitDctioD  that  (here  ihonld  be  do  aseeot 
'?  «(pi  10  the  aitor  appears  to  have  been  im- 
piitnlj  Didentood.  There  are  no  accounti  or 
^-moTiltan  K>  elevated  in  their  &bric  as  to 
^\at  nth  xepa  for  the  officiating  priests ; 
^  »k™  titan  are  foood  on  rocks  or  hills,  the 
^wifctiem  is  sometimes  bcilitated  by  steps 
nfiilljroci.  This,  therefore,  may  have  been 
"  mdirtct  way  of  preventing  that  erection  of 
Oat  a  high  places  which  the  Scriptures  so 
™ii  refrotae. 

liBQTOU.RiHUjMd,  however,  that  the  effect 
"( uui  ptolubuian  was,  that  the  tabernacle  altar, 
lilt  Dost  loaent  altars,  was  m  low  as  to  need 
"wait;  Drdae  that  some  other  kmd  of  ascent 
•B  proriiW.  The  fbnner  is  probably  right, 
^  iIk  situ  was  but  three  enbits  high,  and  was 
•^pidtabeponable.  There  is  one  error  in 
■""■•DiJ  Hber  fleorcsof  the  Jewish  altars  com- 
Vf^  film  the  descriptions  ;  namely,  with  re- 
P™io  iJn  'honi,'  which  were  placed  at  the 
fmiai.  allol  ■  the  boms  of  the  altar  •  (Exod. 
■^i;  nil.  12;  1  Kbgs  ii.  28),  and  to 
/""  ™  victims  were  tied  at  the  time  of  sacri- 
«*■  TLFisord  bom  was  applied  by  tiie  Jews 
'"S'ptlw  descriptive  of  any  point  projecting 
"^WpB  after  the  manner  of  a  bora  (not 
■""•ilj  hke  a  bom  in  shape);  and  there  is 
"  ™«  "o  doobt  that  the  horns  of  the  snccea- 
'™s  of  bnm(.offerings  resembled  those 
"w"  pt^jecting  upwards  which  are  seen  in 
^  Wtwat  iltan.  These  are  shown  in  the 
iw  S?r^  the  probable  form  of  the  Jewish 
■^U*  toae  of  Solomon  it  amMara  to  have 


been  nndetBlood  that  the  interdiction  of  steps  of 
ascent  did  not  imply  that  the  altar  was  to  be 
low,  bnt  rather  that  it  was  to  be  high,  and  that 
only  a  particalar  mode  of  ascend  was  forbidden. 
The  altar  of  (be  temple  was  not  less  than  ten 
enbits  high,  and  some  means  of  ascent  mnst 
have  been  pnmded.  The  usnal  representationa 
of  Solomon's  altar  are  formed  chiefly  from  the 
descriptions  of  that  in  Herod's  temple  given  by 
Joaephos  and  the  Babbins;  and  althongh  thu 
ta^  was  almost  one-third  higher  and  larger  than 
the  other,  it  was  doubtless  upon  the  same  model. 
The  altar  of  the  first  temple  had  been  seen,  and 
could  be  described,  by  many  of  those  who  were 
present  when  that  of  the  second  temple  was 
erected;  and  the  latter  was  known  to  thoee  by 
whom  Herod's  altar  was  bnilL  Very  different 
figures,  however,  have  been  formed  tr<mi  these 
descriptions,  and  that  which  we  here  mtroduce 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  probable  of  them. 


The  axtah  or  ivcenhe,  being  very  simple  in 
its  parts  and  uses,  has  been  represented  with  so 
little  difference,  except  in  some  ornamental  de- 
tails, that  one  of  the  figures  designed  tram  the 
descriptions  may  suffice. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  describe  the  altars  of 
other  nations ;  but,  to  supply  materials  (or  com- 
parison and  illnstralion.  a  Kroap  of  the  altars  of 
the  principal  nations  of  Oriental  and  classical 
antiqni^  is  here  introduced.  One  obvious  re- 
mark occurs,  namely,  that  all  the  Oriental  altan 
are  square  <st  oblong,  whereas  those  of  Greece 


-■Or,- 


Bud  Rimit  &r«  more  usually  round;  ind  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Hebrew  aliari  were  in 
accordance  with  the  general  Oriental  type.  In 
all  of  ihcm  we  obeerve  bawa  with  correspoitdiag 
projections  at  ihe  top;  and  in  EOme  we  find  the 
tnic  model  of  the  '  horns,"  or  promiaent  and 
pointed  angles. 
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and  we  are  cootent  to  rest  in  tli 
Professor  Robintoo :  '  So  mnch  at  lean  ii  ch^ 
tain,  that  altars  to  an  uaknowD  god  or  godi  a- 
isted  al  Athens.  But  the  attempt  to  auetuD 
definitiTely  whom  the  Athenians  worfbippcd 
imder  this  appellation  must  eya  remun  fmlllts 
fiir  want  of  safficient  data.  The  iiucnplkiii 
afibrded  to  Paul  a  happy  occauon  of  ptoclaimioi 
the  Gospel ;  and  those  who  embraoed  it  fboiid 
indeed  that  the  beios  whom  the;  bad  thus  "  ig- 
nnrontlv  vni-flhinn^.     war  the  on*  ohIt  livinr 


-    [1.1 
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Altiib  at  Athens.  St  Paul,  in  his  admired 
address  before  the  judges  of  the  Areopagos  at 
Athens,  declares  that  he  perceived  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  all  things  too  Eapentltioos,  for 
that,  as  be  was  passing  oy  and  beholding  their 
devotions,  he  found  an  altar,  inscribed,  '  To  the 
Unknown  God  ;'  and  adds,  with  unexpected 
force. '  Him  whom  ;e  wonihip  without  knowing. 
1  set  forth  unto  you'  (Acts  xtu.  23,  23).  The 
questions  suggested  by  the  mention  of  an  altar 
at  Athens,  thus  inscribed  '  lo  the  unknown  God,' 
baie  engaged  much  attection.  Different  opi' 
nions  have  been  entertained  on  the  subject,  and 
various  conjectures  made  regarding  it.  No  cer- 
tain information,  however,  can  now  be  obtained 
respecting  the  precise  reference  of  the  apostle. 


Dorantly  worshippedT* 
and  true  God.' 

A'LUSH,  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  He- 
brews rested  on  their  way  lo  Hoont  Snai  (Nosl 
sxxiii.  13).  It  was  between  Dophluh  and  St- 
phidim.  The  Jewish  Chronolo^  makei  it 
twelve  miles  from  the  Gmiur  and  eight  than  tin 
latter  station, 

AM'ALEK,  a  son  of  Bliphai  (the  first-born  of 
Bsan)  by  his  concubine  Timna:  he  was  IIh 
chieftain,  or  Emir,  of  an  Idnmmao  tribe  (Gei. 
zuTi.  16). 

AM'ALEKITES,  the  name  of  a  natioa  iatB- 
biting  the  oonntry  to  the  sonth  of  Paleatioc  be- 
tween IdoniEa  and  Egypt,  and  lo  the  Ost  of  Ibi 
Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir.  'The  Amalekltti 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south'  (Num.  xiiL  m 
'  Saul  smote  the  AmalckJIes  from  Havilih  until 
thou  coroest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against  EmM' 
(I  Sam.  IV.  T).  '  David  went  up  and  inniM 
the  Geshurites,  and  Gezrilcs,  and  the  Amalelulec 
for  those  nations  were  of  old  the  inhabiUnts  of 
the  land  as  thoa  goest  to  Shur,  even  nnlo  ibc 
land  of  Egypt'  (1  Sam.  xivii.  8).  In  I  Chron. 
IT.  42,  it  is  said  that  the  sons  of  Simeon  west  V 
Mount  Seir  and  smote  the  rest  of  the  Amalekile 
that  were  escaped.  According  to  Joaepfaut  Ibe 
Amalekites  inhabited  Gobolitia  and  Peira,  ind 
were  the  most  warlike  of  the  nations  in  thw 
parts:  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  tbem  •> 
'  reaching  from  Pelusinm  of  Egypt  lo  the  Red 
Sea.'  We  find,  also,  that  they  had  a  settlnuM 
in  that  part  of  Palestine  which  was  allotted  a 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  first  mention  of  tbc 
Amalekites  in  the  Bible  is  Gen.  ziv.  7  ;  Cbfdor 
laomer  and  his  confederates  returned  and  cvne 
to  En-Mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  and  smote  sll 
the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  and  abo  the 
Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Haiexon-tamar.  Tbr 
Amalekites  were  the  fint  assailants  of  the  Israel- 
ites at^r  their  passage  through  the  Red  S>* 
(Eiod.  xvii).  It  has  been  thought  improbsblr 
that  in  so  short  a  period  the  deacecdants  ^  Eon') 
grandson  conld  have  been  snffidcntly  nnmeroiit 
and  powerflil  to  attack  the  host  of  Israel ;  ln< 
wilhm  nearlv  the  same  period  the  tribe  of 
Ephralm  had  increased  so  that  it  could  mas(0 
4U,}00  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and  Manasvh 
32.200  :  and  admitting  in  the  case  of  the  lenel- 
ites  au  eittaordinary  rate  of  increase  (Eii>d;  >- 
12,  20).  still,  if  we  consider  the  prostratiiig  in- 
fluence of  slavery  on  the  national  character,  swl 
the  absence  of  warlike  habits,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  a  comparatively  small  band  of  marw- 
ders  would  be  a  veir  formidable  foe  to  an  ii^ 
disciplioed  maltitude.  circumstanced  as  the 
Israelites  were,  in  a  locality  so  adapted  to  irr^ 
gular  war&re.  It  appears  too  that  the  attack 
was  made  on  the  most  defenceless  portion  of  Ibf 
host  '  Remember  (swd  Moses)  what  Amaiek 
did  unto  thee  by  the  way  when  ye  were  come 
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forth  ost  ofEgjpt;  how  he  met  thee  by  the  way 
icd  smote  the  lundmost  of  thee,  eyen  all  that 
trtrf  fnbU  behind  thety  when  thou  wast  faint  and 
weary  •  (Dent  xxr.  17,  18).    In  the  Pentateuch 
the  .^jnalekites  are  frequently  mentioned  in  oon- 
Dection  with  the  Canaanites  (Num.  xiv.  25,  43, 
45;  ud,  m  the  book  of  Judges,  with  the  Moab- 
itos  and  Ammonites  (Jud^.  iii.  13);  with  the 
MidiniteB  (Jndg.  vi.  3;  vii.  12:  *The  Midian- 
ites  and  the  Amialekites,  and  all  the  children  of 
the  Eist  lay  along  in  the  valley  like  grasshop- 
pem  for  multitude ;  and  their  camels  were  with- 
out number,  as  the  sand  by  the  searside  for  mul- 
titude*); with  the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xr.  6).    B^ 
diTine  command,  as  a  retribution  fbr  their  hosti- 
HtT  to  the  Israelites  on  leaying  Eg^pt  (1  Sam. 
XT.  i\  Saul  iuTaded  their  country  with  an  army 
of  210,000  men,  and  *  utterly  destroyed  all  the 
people  widi  the  edge  of  the  sword ,'  but  he  pre- 
$ened  their  king  A^ag  aliye,  and  the  best  of 
the  tsttle,  and  by  this  act  of  disobedience  foi> 
fifited  the  regal  authority  over  Israel.    About 
tv»iT  yean  later  they  were  attacked  by  David 
doiag  his  residence  among  the  Philistines  (1 
SasL  xrrii.).    It  is  said  *  that  he  smote  the  land 
and  left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive :'  this 
laogoage  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation, 
for  shortly  after  the  Amalekites  were  sufficiently 
reco?ered  from  their  defeat  to  make  reprisals, 
aod  bamt  Ziklag  with  fire  (1  Sam.  zxx.).    Da- 
Tid,  00  his  return  fh>m  the  camp  of  Achish,  sur- 
prised  them  while  celebrating    their  success, 
*  eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing,'  and  '  smote 
tliem  nom  twilight  even  unto  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  and  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them 
«ave  400  young  men  which  rode  upon  camels, 
and  fled*  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17).    At  a  later  period, 
ve  find  that  David  dedicated  to  the  Lord  the 
nlver  and  cold  of  Amalek  and  other  conquered 
catioiis  (2  Sam.  vui.  12).    The  last  notice  of  the 
Amalekites  as  a  nation  is  in  1  Chron.  iv.  43, 
from  which  we  learn  that  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  500  men  of  the  sons  of 
Simeon  '  went  to  Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  rest 
of  the  Amalekites  that  were  escaped.' 

In  the  book  of  Esther,  Haman  is  called  the 
^S^lite,  and  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the 
wyal  line  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  8).  Jo- 
s«phas  says  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Amalekite. 

AMA'NA,  a  mountain  mentioned  in  Cant  iv. 
^  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  Mount  Amanus 
n>  Cilicia,  to  which  the  dominion  of  Solomon  is 
alleged  to^  have  extended  northward.  But  the 
context,  with  other  circumstances,  leaves  little 
doabt  that  this  Mount  Amana  was  rather  the 
southern  part  or  summit  of  Anti-Libanus,  and 
vas  so  called  perhaps  from  containing  the  sources 
of  the  rirer  Amana  [Abana], 

1.  AMARPAH  {whom  Jehovah  said^  i.  e.  pro- 
■u^,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  name  Theophras- 
tas),  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi.  7,  in  the  list  of 
the  descendants  of  Aaron  by  his  eldest  son  Elea- 
2er.  He  was  the  son  of  Meraioth  and  the  father 
of  Ahitub,  who  was  (not  the  grandson  and  suc^ 
^^>w  of  Eli  of  the  same  name,  but)  the  father 
^  that  Zadok  in  whose  person  Saul  restored  the 
'^^h>riesthood  to  the  line  of  Eleazer.  The 
years  during  which  the  younger  line  of  Ithamar 
«ypyed  the  pontificate  in  Uie  persons  of  Eli, 
^tnb,  and  Abimelech  (who  was  slain  by  king 
»ttl  at  Nob)  doubtless  more  than  cover  the  time 


of  Amariah  and  his  son  Ahitub ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore sufficiently  certain  that  they  never  were 
high-priests  in  fiict,  although  their  names  are 
given  to  carry  on  the  direct  line  of  succession  to 
Zadok. 

2.  AMARIAH,  high-priest  at  a  later  period, 
the  son  of  Azariah,  and  also  father  of  a  second 
Ahitub  (I  Chron.  vi.  11).  In  like  manner,  in 
the  same  list,  there  are  tfa^ee  high-priests  bearing 
the  name  of  Azariah. 

3.  AMARIAH,  great-grand&ther  of  the  pro- 
phet Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i.  I). 

1.  AMA'SA  {burden),  son  of  Abigail,  a  sister 
of  king  David.    As  his  name  does  not  occur 
prior  to  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xviL  25), 
he  must  have  been  neglected  by  David  in  com- 
parison with  Joab  and  Abishai,  the  sons  of  his 
other  sister  Zeruiah,  who  had  before  then  been 
raised  to  great  power  and  influence.    This  appa- 
rent estrangement  may  perhaps  be  connected 
with  the  &ct  that  Abigail  had  married  an  Ish- 
maelite  called  Jether,  who  was  the  fiEither  of 
Amasa.    This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  fact  is 
pointedly  mentioned  (1  Chron.  ii.  17),  or  covertly 
mdicated  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  whenever  the  name 
of  Abigail  occurs,  whereas  we  are  quite  ignorant 
who  was  the  husband  of  the  other  sister,  Zeruiah, 
and  father  of  her  distinguished  sons.    We  may 
thus  form  a  conjecture  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Amasa  joined  Absalom,  and  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  army.    He  was  defeated  by 
his  cousin  Joab,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
David.    This  transaction  appears  to  have  made 
David  sensible  of  the  neglect  with  which  Amasa 
had  been  treated ;  and  he  eventually  offered  him 
not  only  pardon,  but  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  room  of  Joab  (2  Sam.  xix.  13),  whose 
overbearing  conduct  had  become  intolerable  to 
him,  and  to  whom  he  could  not  entirely  forgive 
the  death  of  Absalom.    David,  however,  was  too 
good  a  soldier  himself  to  have  made  this  offer, 
had  not  Amasa,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  dis- 
played high  military  qualities  during  his  com- 
mand of  Absalom's  army.    But  on  the  breaking 
out  of  Sheba's  rebellion,  Amasa  was  so  tardy  in 
his  movements  (probably  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  troops  to  follow  him),  that  David  despatched 
Abishai  with  the  household  troops  in  pursuit  of 
Sheba,  and  Joab  joined  his  broker  as  a  volun- 
teer.   When  they  reached  *the  great  stone  of 
Gibeon,'  they  were  overtaken  by  Amasa  with  the 
force  he  had  been  able  to  collect    Joab  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
so  dangerous  a  rival,  and  immediately  executed 
the  treacherous  purpose  he  had  formed.    He 
saluted  Amasa,  asked  him  of  his  health,  and 
took  his  beard  in  his  riaht  hand  to  kiss  him, 
while  with  the  unheeded  (eft  hand  he  smote  him 
dead  with  his  sword.    Joab  then  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops,  and  contmued  the  pur- 
suit of  Sheba ;  and  such  was  his  popularity  with 
the  army,  that  David  was  unable  to  remove  him 
from  the  command,  or  to  call  him  to  account  for 
this  bloody  deed:  b.c.  1022  [Abmer;  Ab8aix>m; 
Joab]. 

2.  AMASA,  a  chief  of  Ephraim,  who,  wiUi 
others,  vehemently  resisted  the  retention  as  pri- 
soners of  the  persons  whom  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
had  taken  captive  in  a  successfril  campai^ 
against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
12). 
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AMASA'I,  the  principal  leader  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  men  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  who  joined  David  at  Zikla^.  The 
words  with  which  David  received  them  mdicate 
some  apprehension,  which  was  instantly  dissi- 
pated by  a  fervent  declaration  of  attachment  from 
Amasai  (I  Chron.  xii.  16-18). 

1.  AMAZFAH  {whom  Jehovah  ttrengthena,  i.  e. 
God'8trengihened\  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king 
of  Jndah.  He  was  25  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  29  years — from  b.c. 
838  to  B.C.  809.  He  commenced  his  sovereignty 
by  punishing  the  marderers  of  his  fiither ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  he  respected  the  law  of 
Moses,  by  not  including  the  children  in  the  doom 
of  their  parents,  which  seems  to  show  that  a  oon- 
traiT  practice  had  previously  existed.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  Amaziah  attempted  to 
re-impose  upon  the  Edomites  the  yoke  of  Judah, 
which  they  had  cast  off  in  the  time  of  Jehoram. 
The  strength  of  Edom  is  evinced  by  the  &ct  that 
Amaziah  considered  the  unaided  strength  of  his 
own  kingdom  unequal  to  this  undertaking,  and 
therefore  hired  an  auxiliary  force  of  100,000 
men  firom  the  king  of  Israel  for  100,000  talents 
of  silver.  This  is  the  first  example  of  a  merce- 
narv  army  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
It  did  not,  however,  render  any  other  service 
than  that  of  giving  Amaziah  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  uiat  he  knew  his  true  plac«  in  the 
Hebrew  constitution,  as  the  viceroy  and  vassal 
of  the  kin^  Jehovah  [King].  A  prophet  com- 
manded hun,  in  the  name  of  the  Lora,  to  send 
back  the  auxiliaries,  on  the  ground  that  the 
state  of  alienation  from  God  in  which  the  king^ 
dom  of  Israel  lay,  rendered  such  assistance  not 
only  useless  but  dangerous.  The  king  obeyed 
this  seemingly  hard  command,  and  sent  the  men 
home,  although  bv  doing  so  he  lost  not  only 
their  services  and  tne  100,000  talents,  which  had 
been  already  paid,  but  incurred  the  resentment 
of  the  Israelites,  who  were  naturally  exasperated 
at  the  indignity  shown  to  them. 

But  the  obedience  of  Amaziah  was  rewarded 
by  a  great  victory  over  the  Edomites,  ten  tiiou- 
sand  of  whom  were  slain  in  battle,  and  ten  thou- 
sand more  were  savagely  destroyed  by  being 
hurled  down  from  the  high  cMs  of  their  native 
mountains.  But  the  Edomites  afterwards  were 
avenged ;  for  among  the  goods  which  fell  to  the 
conqueror  were  some  of  their  idols,  which,  al- 
though impotent  to  deliver  their  own  worship- 
pers, Amaziah  betook  himself  to  worship.  This 
g roved  his  ruin.  Puffed  up  bv  his  late  victories, 
e  thought  also  of  reducing  the  ten  tribes  under 
his  dommion.  In  this  attempt  he  was  defeated 
by  king  Joash  of  Israel,  who  carried  him  a  pri- 
soner to  Jerusalem.  Joash  broke  down  great 
part  of  the  city  wall,  plundered  the  city,  and 
even  laid  his  hands  upon  the  sacred  things  of 
the  temple.  He,  however,  left  Amaziah  on  the 
throne,  but  not  without  taking  hostages  for  his 
^ood  behaviour.  The  disasters  which  Amaziah's 
miktnation  had  brought  upon  Judah  probably 
occasioned  the  conspiracy  in  which  he  lost  his 
life.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  Uiis  conspiracy 
he  hastened  to  throw  himuself  into  Uie  fortress  of 
Lachish ;  but  he  was  pursued  and  slain  by  the 
conspirators,  who  brought  back  his  body  <  upon 
horses'  to  Jerusalem  for  interment  in  the  royal 
sepulchre  (2  Kings  xiv. ;  2  Chron.  xxv.). 


2.  AMAZIAH,  the  priest  of  the  golden  eaWcs 
at  Bethel,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  IL  He  com- 
plained to  the  king  of  Amos's  prophecies  of 
coming  evil,  and  urged  the  prophet  himself  to 
withdraw  into  the  kmgdom  of  Judah  and  pro- 
phesy there  (Amos  vii.  10-17). 

AMBER.  The  substance  thus  designated  in 
the  Authorized  Version  is  in  Hebrew  called 
Chasmil,  and  was  probably  a  composition  of 
several  sorts  of  metal,  since  even  the  term  br 
which  the  word  is  rendered  by  the  Greeks  fire 
qnently  signifies  a  composition  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
amalgamating  various  species  of  metal ;  and  the 
Latin  aurichalcttm  is  said  to  have  possessed  the 
briyhtnesa  of  gold  and  the  hardneu  ofcoppeTf  and 
might  not  improbably  have  been  our  present 
platina,  which  has  been  re-disoovered  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  after  having  long  been  known  as 
an  American  fossil.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
was  the  metal  termed '  fine  copper'  (Ezra  viil  27). 

AMBIDEXTER,  one  who  can  use  the  left 
hand  as  well  as  the  right,  or,  more  literally,  one 
whose  hands  are  both  right  hands.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  both  hands  are  naturally  equal, 
and  that  the  preference  of  the  right  hand,  and 
comparative  incapacity  of  the  left,  are  the  result 
of  education  and  habit  But  it  is  now  known 
that  the  difference  is  really  physical,  and  that 
the  ambidexterous  condition  of  the  hands  is  nd 
a  natural  development 

The  capacity  of  equal  action  with  both  hands 
was  highly  prized  in  ancient  times,  especially  in 
war.  Among  the  Hebrews  this  quality  seems  to 
have  been  most  common  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, as  all  the  persons  noticed  as  being  eodoed 
with  it  were  of  that  tribe.  By  comparing  Jndg. 
iii.  16,  XX.  16,  with  I  Chron.  xii.  2,  we  mar 
gather  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  tvo 
former  texts  as  •  leftrhanded,'  were  really  ambi- 
dexters. In  the  latter  text  we  learn  that  the 
Benjamites  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  were 
•  mighty  men,  helpers  of  the  war.  They  were 
armed  with  bows,  and  could  use  both  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  in  hurling  [slinging]  and 
shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow.'  There  were 
thirty  of  them ;  and  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
all  of  one  family,  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the 
greater  commonness  of  this  power  among  the 
Benjamites  arose  ftt>m  its  being  an  hereditarj 
peculiarity  of  certain  fiimilies  in  that  tribe.  It 
may  also  partly  have  been  the  result  of  cultira- 
tion ;  for  although  the  left  hand  is  not  natorally 
an  equallv  strong  and  ready  instrument  as  the 
right  hand,  it  may  doubtless  be  often  rendered 
such  by  early  and  suitable  training. 


oiRM,  the  faithful  and  true  witness.'  In  Isa.  Ixr. 
16,  the  Heb.  has  'the  God  of  amen,'  which  wr 
version  renders  *  the  God  of  truth,*  i.  e.  offdt- 
lity.  In  its  adverbial  sense  Amen  means  ctr- 
tainly,  truly,  aurdy.  It  is  used  in  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  by  way  of  emphasis — rarely  in  the 
Old  Test  (Jer.  xxviiL  6),  but  often  by  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  New,  where  it  is  commonly  trans- 
lated *  Verily:  In  John's  gospel  alone  it  is  often 
used  by  him  in  this  way  double,  «.  e,  *  verily, 
verily.*  In  the  end  of  a  sentence  it  often  occurs 
singly  or  repeated,  especially   at  the  end  of 
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hymos  or  pnyen,  as  *  amen  and  amen '  (Ps.  xli. 
13;  Ixxii.  19;  Ixxxix.  52).  The  proper  signi- 
fication of  it  in  this  position  is  to  confirm  the 
vords  vhich  have  preceded,  and  invoke  the  ftU- 
filment  of  them :  '  so  be  it'  Hence  in  oaths, 
&fttrr  the  priest  has  repeated  the  words  of  the 
covcnaDt  or  imprecation,  all  those  who  pro- 
cottDMd  the  amen  bound  themselves  by  the  oath 
(Nam.  T.  22;  Dent  xxvii.  15,  26;  N  eh.  v.  13; 
▼iii.  fi :  1  Chron.  xvi.  36 ;  comp.  Ps.  cvL  48). 

AMETHYST.  The  word  thus  translated  in 
the  common  version  is  in  Hebrew  Achlamah, 
aid  is  the  name  of  the  precious  stone  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  ninth  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  19;  xxxix.  12): 
in  the  New  Testament  the  precise  word  amethyst 
(which  is  Greek)  designates  the  twelfth  stone 
in  the  foundations  of  ue  New  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
Ill  20). 

The  transparent  gems  called  amethysts  are  of 
a  colotf  vhich  seems  composed  of  a  strong  blue 
and  deep  red ;  and  according  as  either  of  these 
prenik,  exhibit  different  tinges  of  purple,  some- 
times approaching  to  violet,  and  sometimes  de- 
dining  even  to  a  rose  colour.    All  the  varieties 
of  it  are  comprehended  under  two  species,  the 
Oriatal  Amtihftt  and  the  Occidental  Amethyst. 
The  Oriental  amethyst  is  very  scarce,  2Jx<S  oi 
great  hardness,  lustre,  and  beauty.    It  is  in  fiict 
a  rare  Tariety  of  the  adamantine  spar,  or  co- 
rondum.    Next  to  the  diamond,  it  is  the  hardest 
sahstaooe  known.      It  contains  about  90  per 
rent  of  alumine,  a  little  iron,  and  a  little  silica. 
Of  this   species,  emery,  used  in  cutting  and 
polishing  glass,  &C.,  is  a  ffrannlar  variety.    To 
this  species  also  belongs  ue  sapphire,  the  most 
Talubleof gems  next  to  the  diamond;  and  of 
vhich  the  cSiental  amethvst  is  mereljr  a  violet 
]^ety.    like  other  sapphires,  it  loses  its  colour 
^  the  fire,  and  comes  out  with  so  much  of  the 
lu5tre  and  colour  of  the  diamond,  that  the  most 
experienced  jeweller  may  be  deceived  by  it 

The  more  common,  or  Occidental  amethvst, 
N  a  variety  of  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  and  is 
foand  in  various  forms  in  many  parts  of  the 
▼orld,  as  India,  Siberia,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Spain;  and  even  in  England  very  beautiftil 
specimens  of  tolerable  hardness  have  been  dis- 
covered.   This  also  loses  its  colour  in  the  fire. 

Amethysts  were  much  used  by  the  ancients 
for  rings  and  cameos ;  and  the  reason  given  by 
PJiny— because  they  were  easily  cut— shows 
^  the  Occidental  species  is  to  be  understood. 
The  aoaents  believed  that  the  amethyst  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  cQspelling  drunkenness  in 
t^KMe  who  wore  or  touched  it,  and  hence  its 
Greek  name.  In  like  manner,  the  Rabbins 
^efnt  its  Jewish  name  from  its  supposed  power 
of  procorinr  dreams  to  the  wearer. 

1.  AMIN'ADAB  {kindred  of  the  prince),  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  David  and  of  Christ  (Matt 
i-  4).  He  was  the  son  of  Aram,  and  the  fiither 
of  NaasBon,  and  of  Elisheba,  who  became  the 
»ife  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi.  23). 
.  2.  AMINADAB,  in  Cant  vi.  12.  The  cha- 
^^  of  this  Aminadab  are  mentioned  as  pro- 
verbial for  their  swiftness.  Of  himself  we  know 
nothing  more  than  what  is  here  glanced  at,  from 
vhich  he  appears  to  have  been,  like  Jehu,  one 
bf  the  most  celebrated  charioteers  of  his  day. 

AM'MAN.    [Kabbah.] 


AM^MON.    [No  Ammon.] 

AM'MONITES,  the  descendants  of  the  yonnser 
son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  38).     They  originiuly 
occupied  a  tract  of  country  east  of  the  Amorites, 
and  separated  from  the  Moabites  by  the  river 
Amon.    It  was  previously  in  the  possession  of  a 
gigantic  race  called  Zamzummims  (Deut  ii.  20), 
*  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  the  Am- 
monites, and  they  succeeded  them  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead.'      The  Israelites  on  reaching  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  were  commanded 
not  to  molest  the  children  of  Ammon,  for  the 
sake  of  tlieir  progenitor  Lot    But,  though  thus 
preserved  from  the  annoyance  which  the  passage 
of  such  an  immense  host  through  their  coimtry 
might  have  occasioned,  they  £owed  them  no 
hospitality  or   kindness;    they  were  therefore 
pronibited  from   'entering  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord '  (t.  e.  from  being  admiUed  into  the 
dvil  community  of  the  Israelites)  '  to  the  tenth 
generation  for  ever'  (Deut  xxiii.  S).    This  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  perpetual  prohibition, 
and  was  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
1).    The  first  mention  of  their  active  hostility 
against  Israel  occurs  in  Judges  iii.  13.    About 
140  years  later  we  are  informal  that  the  children 
of  Israel  forsook  Jehovah  and  served  the  gods  of 
various  nations,  including  those  of  the  childrcoi 
of  Ammon,  and   the  anger  of   Jehovah  was 
kindled  agadnst  them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the 
hands  of  we  Philistines  and  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.     The  Ammonites    crossed   over  the 
Jordan,  and  fought  witih  Judah,  Benjamin,  and 
Ephraim,  so  thfU  'Israel  was  sore  distressed.' 
In  answer  to  Jephthah's  messengers  (Judg.  xi. 
12),  the  king  of  Ammon  charged  the  Israelites 
with  having  taken  away  that  part  of  his  terri- 
tories which  lay  between  the  rivers  Amon  and 
Jabbok,  which,    in  Joshua  xiii.  25,   is  called 
'  half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon,'  but 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites  when  the 
Israelites  invaded  it ;  and  this  fact  was  urged  by 
Jephthah,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  charge  was 
ill-fi>unded.    Jephthah  *  smote  them  ftom  Aroer 
to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  with  a  veiy  great 
slaiighter'  (Judg.  xi.  33).  The  Ammonites  were 
again    signally  defeated  by   Saul  (b.c.   1095) 
(I  Sam.  XL  11),  and,  according  to  Josephus, 
their  king  Nahash  was  slain.    His  successor, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  was  a  friend  of  David, 
and  died  some  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.     In  consequence  of  the  gross  insult 
offered   to   David's    ambassadors    by  his   son 
Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  a  war  ensued,  in  which 
the  Ammonites  were  defeated,  and  tiieir  allies 
the  Syrians  were  so  daimted  <  that  they  fearMl 
to  help    the  children  of  Ammon    any  more' 
(2  Sam.  X.  19).    In  the  following  year  David 
took  their  metropolis,  Kabbah,  and  great  abund- 
ance of  spoil,  wnich  is  probably  mentioned  by 
anticipation  in  2  Sam.  viiL  12  (2  Sam.  x.  14 ; 
xii.  26-31).    In  the  rei^  of  Jehoshaphat  (b.c. 
896)  the  Ammonites  jomed  with  the  Moabites 
and  other  tribes  belonging  to  Mount  Seir,  to 
invade  Judah ;  but,  by  the  divine  intervention, 
were  led  to  destroy  one  another.    Jehoshaphat 
and  his  people  were  three  days  in  gathering  ^e 
spoil  (2  Chron.  xx.  25).    The  Ammonites  *  ^ve 
gifts '  to  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  8),  and  paid  a 
tribute  to  his  son  Jotham  for  three  successive 
years,  consisting  of  100  talents  of  silver,  1000 
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of  wheat,  tiad  u  mmy  of  barley. 
When  the  two  and  a  h«Jf  tribes  were  carried 
away  captive,  the  Ammoaitea  bmk  posseBBion  of 
the  tovng  belouDing  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Jerem, 
zliz.  1).  'BandB  of  the  children  of  Anunon' 
and  of  other  naUoni  came  up  with  Nebnchod- 
Denar  against  Jeroaalem  (b.c.  B07),  and  joined 
in  exulting  over  ita  fiill  (Eiek.  xit.  3,  6),  Yei 
they  allowed  some  of  tbe  fugitive  Jews  to  take 
refuge  among  them,  and  even  to  intermarry 
(Jer.  i1.  11 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23).  On  the  return  of 
the  Jews  fium  Babylon  the  Ammonites  maoi- 
fested  their  ancient  hoetilicy  by  deriding  and 
opposing  the  rebnilding  of  Jenualem  (Neh.  iv. 
3,  7.  8).  Both  Eira  and  Nehemiah  expressed 
vehement  indignation  against  those  Jews  who 
had  intermarried  with  the  heathen,  and  thus 
tranigreiHd  the  divine  command  (Dent.  vii.  a ; 
Eirs  z. ;  Neh.  liiL  35).  Judas  Maecabeua 
(B.C.  1 64)  fousht  many  battles  with  the  Ammo- 
nite*, and  tooE  Jazer  with  the  towns  belonging 
to  it  Justin  Martyr  affinos  that  in  his  time  the 
AmmoDiCea  were  still  numerous. 

The  national  Idol  of  tbe  Ammonites  was 
Holech  or  Milcom,  whose  worship  was  iutro- 
doced  among  the  Israelites  by  the  AmmonitiBh 
wives  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  li.  5,  7);  and  the 
high  places  built  by  that  sovereign  for  this 
'  abomiaatiDn '  were  not  deatroycd  till  the  reign 
of  Joaiah  (b.c.  610)  (3  Kings  uiii.  13). 

Besides  Nabash  and  Uonun,  an  Ammonitisb 
king  Baalia  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xl.  14). 
In  the  writings  of  the  praphets  terrible  denun- 
cialjons  are  ottered  against  the  Ammonites  on 
account  of  their  rancorous  hostility  to  the  people 
of  Israel;  and  the  destruction  of  their  metro- 
polis, Kabbah,  is  distinctly  foretold  (Zeph.  ii. 
8;  Jcr.  xlix.  1-6;  Esek.  xxv.  1-5,  10;  Amos  i. 
13-15). 

AM'NON  (failh/«l\  the  eldest  son  of  David, 
hy  Ahinoam  of  Jesreel.  He  was  bom  at 
Hehron,  about  b,c.  1056.  He  is  only  known  ftir 
his  atrocious  conduct  towards  his  half-sister 
T^unar,  which  her  full-brother  Absalom  revenged 
two  years  after,  by  causing  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated while  a  gnest  at  his  table,  in  b.c.  1033 
(3  Sam.  xiii.)    [InsAiAMl 

A'MON  (Jer.  ilvi.  3»)  is  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  god,  in  whom  the  classical  writers 
Buanimotisly  recognise  their  own  Zens  and  Ja- 
piter.      His  chief  temple  and  oracle  in  Egypt 


were  at  Thebes,  a  city  peculiarly  eonsecrUei]  to 
him,  and  which  is  probably  meant  by  the  No 
and  No  Amon  of  the  prophets.  He  is  gcnerBll; 
represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  by  l}v 
seated  figure  of  a  man  with  a  ram's  hesd,  or  \ij 
that  of  an  entire  ram,  and  of  a  blue  colour.  Id 
honour  of  him,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tbebiid 
abstained  &om  the  flesh  of  sheep,  but  they  m< 
nually  sacrificed  a  ram  to  him  and  dmwd  bis 
image  in  the  hide.  . 

As  for  the  power  which  waa  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  Amon,  it  has  been  asserted  that  Ik 
Libyans  adored  the  setting  snn  onder  that  ol 
their  Ammon  ;  others  have  endeavoured  to  pnm 
that  Amon  represented  the  sun  at  the  Tcmil 
equinox.  But  nothing  very  definite  is  known 
apon  the  snbject,  though  the  &ct  seem*  plmi 
beyond  a  doubt  that  A^on  bears  some  relitjin 
to  the  snn. 

AMON  (artificrr\  son  of  Manaasch,  and  tear- 
teenth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  B^  ' 
G41,  and  reigned  two  yetvs.  He  appears  u 
have  derived  little  benefit  from  tbe  instrndiv 
example  which  tbe  sin,  punishment,  and  repent- 
ance of  his  Ihther  offered ;  for  he  restored  ido- 
latry,  and  again  set  up  the  images  which  Mi- 
nasseh  had  cast  down.  He  was  aasaasinsled  a 
iracy :  but  the  people  put  the 
d  r^sed  10  the  throne  bii 
eight  year*  old  (2  Kinp 
xxi.  19-26  ;  2  Chrou.  xxiiiL  21-25). 

AM'ORITES,  the  descendants  of  one  of  ik 
sons  of  Canaan.   They  were  the  most  powerflil 
and  diRingoished  of  the  Canaanitish  nstkmt 
We  find  them  fii^  noticed  in  Gen.  liv.  7.    1p 
the  promise  to  Abraham   (Gen.   zv.  21),  tfar 
Amorites   are  specified   as  one   of  the  nstioBs 
whose  ooontry  would  be  given  to  his  poctBin- 
But  at   that    time   three    confederates  of  lb' 
patriarch  belonged  to  this  tribe ;  Mamre.  Ana. 
and  Eshcol  (Gen.   juv.   13,    24).      When  ik 
Israelites  were  abont  to  enter  the  promised  Isnl 
the  Amorites  occupied  a  tract  on  both  liiM  of   i 
the  Jordan.    That  part  of  thdr  territories  whicli    1 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  wu  allotted  to  Ibc    ' 
tnbes  of  Reuben,   Gad.  and  half  tbe  tribe  oT 
Manasseh.    They  were  under  two  kings— Shon-    ■ 
king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og.  king  of  Baahan  (Drat    , 
i.  4;  Josh,  iii.4;    xiii.    12).     Befbre  hostilities 
commenced  messengers  w"         '"  '   "'   "^  ^""   "* 
questing  permission  t" 
but  Sihon    refused,  a__    ..  _.    ..    _ 
fought  with  Israel ;  and  Israel  smote  him  »itt 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  r--* -*  ■-=-  '"^ 


■t  conspiri 


1  lus  land 


Israelites  at  Edrei,  and  was  totally  defeslrd. 
After  the  capture  of  Ai,  five  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites, whose  dominions  lay  within  the  allMmonl 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  leagued  together  to  wrest    , 
vengeance  on  the  Gibeouites  for  tiaving  made  > 
separate  peace  with  the  invaders.     Josbus,  on    . 
bemg  apprised  of   their    dcHgn,   marched  to    , 
Gibeon  and  defeated  them  with  great  slangbta    i 
(Josh.  X.  HI).     Another  confederacy  was  aborllj 
after  formed  on  a  still  larger  scale ;  the  sew- 
dated  fiirces  are  described   as  'mnch  people. 
even  as  the  sand  apon  tbe  sea-shore  b  mnltiude, 
with  horses  and  chariots  very  many '  (Josh.  li.  -l  ■ 
Joshua  came  suddenly  upon  them  by  the  walen 
of  Merom  (the  modem  lake  Hiileh),  and  Isfsel 
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imote  them  until  they  left  none  remaining 
JokLxl  8).  Still,  after  their  severe  defeat^ 
tfa«  Amorites,  by  means  of  their  war-chariots 
and  csTaliT,  confined  the  Danites  to  the  hills, 
and  vonld  not  suffer  them  to  settle  in  the 
plains:  they  even  succeeded  in  retaining  po»* 
se^sioQ  of  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  (Judg. 
i.  34-06).  It  is  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary 
circiuBstuoe  that  in  the  days  of  Samuel  there 
vas  peice  between  Israel  and  the  Amorites 
( i  Sam.  Til  14).  In  Solomon's  reign  a  tribute 
of  Umd-flenrice  was  levied  on  the  remnant  of 
the  Amorites  and  other  Canaanitish  nations 
;1  Kion  iz.  21 ;  2  Chron.  viii  8). 

A'MOS  {borne),  one   of  the  twelve    minor 

prophets,  and  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  and 

il'iMi.    He  was  a  native  of  Tekoah,  about  six 

miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  inhabited  chiefly  by 

^Wpherds,  to  which  class  he  belonjged,  beins 

also  a  dresser  of  sycamore-trees.     The  perioa 

dQrioK  vhich  he  filled  the  prophetic  office  was 

of  shoit  duration,  unless  we  suppose  that  he 

Qttered  other  predictions  whidi  are  not  recorded. 

It  ii  itited  expressly  that  he  prophesied  in  the 

dinofUzsiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days 

of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel, 

^  yetrs  before  the  earthquake  (Amos  i.  I). 

AsUtziah  and  Jeroboam  were  contemporaries 

for  about  fourteen  years,  from  b.c.  798  to  784, 

ti>e  Utter  of  these  dates  will  mark  tiie  period 

vben  Ajsos  prophesied. 

^1)en  Amos   received  his  commission,  the 
kinffdom  of  Israel,  which  had  been  '  cut  short ' 
by  Hasael  (2  Kings  x.  32^  towards  the  close  of 
Jeha's  rriffn,  was  restored  to  its  ancient  limits 
tad  splenoour  by  JerobMun  the  Second  (2  Kings 
xiv-  25).    But  the  restoration  of  national  pro»- 
pnity  vts  followed  by  the  prevalence  of  luxury, 
l^ntioosness,  and  oppression,  to  an  extent  that 
^ain  provoked    the    divine   displeasure,  and 
Amos  was  called  from  the  sheep-folds  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  coming  judgments.^  Not  that 
Im  commission  was  limited  entirely  to  .Israel. 
The  thunder-storm  (as  Ruckert  poetically  ex- 
P?«aes  it)  rolls  over  all  the  surrounding  king- 
doms, touches  Judah  in  its  progress,  and  at 
]«>gth  settles  upon  Israel.     Chap,  i;  ii.  1-5, 
lurm  a  solemn  prelude  to  the  main  subject; 
^km  after  nation  is  summoned  to  judgment 
Israel  is  then  addressed  in  the  same  style,  and 
"n  cbap.  iiL  (after  a  brief  rebuke  of  the  twelve 
jribes  collectively)  its  degenerate  state  is  strik- 
^%^y  portrayed,  and  the  denunciations  of  divine 
^•tice  are  intermingled,  like  repeated  thunder- 
«ap(s  to  the  end  of  chap,  vi    The  seventh  and 
eighth  chapters   contain    various    symbolical 
j'>»<>M,  with  a    brief  historical  episode  (vii. 
y'-lT).    In  the  ninth  chapter  the  majesty  of 
Jtbrtrah  and  the  terrors  of  his  justice  are  set 
wfw  with  a  sublimity  of  diction  which  rivals 
^  pwtly  copies  that  of  the  royal  Psalmist 
<^p.  vers.  2,  3,  witii  Ps.  cix.,  and  ver.  6  with 
I     .^•)'  Towards  the  dose  the  scene  brightens, 
tod  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  end  the  pro- 
»ii««  of  the  divine  mercy  and  returning  favour 
» the  chosen  race  are  exhibited  in  imagery  of 
F«t  beauty  taken  from  rural  life. 

uie  wntinas  of  this  prophet  afford  dear 
r|J«^  that  the  existing  religious  institutions 
wtb  of  Jodah  and  Israel  (with  the  exception  of 
«e  corruptions  mtroduced  by  Jeroboam)  were 


f&wned  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the 
Pentateuch,  a  fact  which  furnishes  a  oondusive 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
cords. 

The  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Amos  is  amply 
supported  both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  autho- 
rities. Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud  include 
it  among  the  minor  prophets.  It  is  also  in  the 
catalogues  of  Melito,  Jerome,  and  the  60th  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.  Justin  Martyr, 
quotes  a  considerable  part  of  the  5th  and  6th 
chapters,  which  he  introduces  by  saying, — 
*  Hear  how  he  speaks  concerning  these  by  Amos, 
one  of  the  twelve.*  There  are  two  quotations 
from  it  in  the  New  Testament :  the  first  (v.  25, 
26)  by  the  proto-martyr  Stephen,  Acts  viL  42 ; 
the  second  (ix.  11)  by  the  apostie  James,  Acts 
XV.  16. 

A'MOSIS,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  the  founder 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  b.c.  1575.  The  period  of  his  accession, 
and  the  chanse  which  then  took  place  in  the 
reigning  fitmily,  strongly  confirm  the  opinion  of 
his  being  the  '  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph ' 
TExod.  L  8) ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  he  was 
from  the  distant  province  of  Thebes,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expert  that  the  Hebrews  would  be 
strangers  to  him,  and  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  look  upon  them  with  tiie  same  distrust  and 
contempt  with  which  the  Egyptians  usually  re- 
garded foreigners. 

AMPHIPn3LIS,  a  dty  of  Greece,  through 
which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  on  their  way  from 
Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xviL  1).  It  was 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Strymon 
just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Kerkine  (now 
Takino),  and  about  three  miles  above  its  influx 
into  the  sea.  This  situation  upon  the  banks  of 
a  navigable  river,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
with  the  vicinity  of  the  woods  of  Kerkine,  and 
the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Pangseus,  rendered 
Ampnipolis  a  place  of  much  importance,  and  an 
object  of  contest  between  the  Thracians,  Athe- 
nians, Lacedaemonians,  and  Macedonians,  to 
whom  it  successively  belonged.  It  has  long  been 
in  ruins ;  and  a  village  of  about  one  hundred 
houses,  called  Jeni-keui,  now  occupies  part  of  its 
site. 

AM'RAM,  son  of  Kohath,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
He  married  his  father^s  sister  Jochebed,  b^ 
whom  he  had  Aaron,  Miriam,  and  Moses.  He 
died  in  Egypt,  at  the  age  of  137  years  (Exod.  vt). 

AM'RAPHEL,  king  of  Shinar,  one  of  the  four 
kings  who  invaded  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  2,  sg.)  [Abraham; 
Chedorlaomer]. 

AMULET  (Isa.  iil  20).  From  the  earliest 
ages  tiie  Orientals  have  believed  in  the  influences 
of  the  stars,  in  spells,  witchcraft,  and  the  malign 
power  of  the  evil  eye ;  and  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  maladies  and  other  evils  which  such 
influences  were  supposed  to  occasion,  almost  all 
the  ancient  nations  wore  amulets.  These  amu- 
lets consisted,  and  still  consist,  chiefly  of  tickets 
inscribed  with  sacred  sentences,  and  of  certain 
stones  or  pieces  of  metal.  Not  only  were  per- 
sons thus  protected,  but  even  houses  were,  as 
they  still  are,  guarded  from  supposed  malign 
influences  by  certain  holy  inscriptions  upon  the 
doors. 

The  previous  existence  of  these  customs   is 
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implied  in  the  attempt  of  Moses  to  tmm  them 
to  beooming  uses,  by  directing  that  certain  pas- 
sages extracted  from  the  law  shonld  be  employed 
r&Lod.  xiii.  9,  16;  Deut.  vL  8;  xL  18).  The 
door-schedules  being  noticed  elsewhere,  we  here 
limit  our  attention  to  personal  amulets.  By 
this  religious  appropriation  the  then  all-penrading 
tendency  to  idolatry^  was  in  this  matter  obviated, 
although  in  later  times,  when  the  tendency  to 
idolatry  had  passed  away,  such  written  scrolls 
degenerated  into  instruments  of  superstition. 


84.  [I.  Modem  Oriental.    S,  S,  4,  5.  Ancient  Egyptian.] 

The  ear-ringa  (Auth.  Vers.)  of  Isa.  iii.  20,  it  is 
now  allowed,  denote  amulets,  although  they 
served  also  the  purpose  of  ornament  They  were 
probably  precious  stones,  or  small  plates  of  gold 
or  silver,  with  sentences  of  the  law  or  magic 
formulie  inscribed  on  them,  and  worn  in  Uie 
ears,  or  suspended  by  a  chain  round  the  neck. 
It  is  certain  that  earrings  were  sometimes  used 
in  this  way  as  instruments  of  superstition,  and 
that  at  a  very  early  period  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  and 
they  are  still  used  as  charms  in  the  East  Au- 
gustin  speaks  strongly  i^ainst  ear-rings  that 
were  worn  as  amulets  in  his  time. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  amulets  were 
charms  inscribed  on  silver  and  gold  similar 
to  those  ornamental  little  cases  for  written 
charms  which  are  still  used  by  Arab  women. 
This  is  represented  in  the  first  figure  of  the  cut 
No.  34.  The  writing  is  covered  with  waxed 
cloth,  and  enclosed  in  a  case  of  thin  embossed 
gold  or  silver,  which  is  attached  to  a  silk  string, 
or  a  chain,  and  generally  hung  on  the  right  side, 
above  the  girdle,  the  string  or  chain  being  passed 
over  the  left  shoulder.  Amulets  of  this  shape, 
or  of  a  triangular  form,  are  worn  by  women  and 
children ;  and  those  of  the  latter  shape  are  often 
attached  to  children's  head-dress. 

The  superstitions  connected  with  amulets  grew 
to  a  great  height  in  the  later  periods  or  the 
Jewish  history.  '  There  was  hardly  any  people 
in  the  whole  world,'  says  Lightfoot,  *  that  more 
used  or  were  more  fond  of  amulets,  charms, 
mutterings,  exorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of  enchant- 
ments. .  .  .  The  amulets  were  either  little  roots 
hung  about  the  neck  of  sick  persons,  or,  what 
was  m(Nre  common,  bits  of  paper  (and  parch- 


ment), with  words  written  on  them,  wherelifjF  H 
was  supposed  that  diseases  were  either  driren 
away  or  cured.  The^  wore  such  amulets  all  the 
week,  but  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  with 
them  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  they  were  **  i^proTed 
amulets,''  that  is,  were  prescribed  by  a  penon 
who  knew  that  at  least  three  persons  had  been 
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cured  by  the  same  means.  In  these  amoleli 
mysterious  names  and  characters  were  occasion* 
ally  employed,  in  lieu  of  extracts  from  the  Uv. 
One  of  ue  most  usual  of  these  was  the  cabalistie 
hexagonal  figure  known  as  the  *'  shield  of  David* 
and  **  the  seal  of  Solomon."  ' 

A'NAB,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  monntams  of 
Judah,  fit>m  which  Joshua  expelled  the  Anakio 
(Josh.  xL  21 ;  XV.  50\ 

A'NAH  (responder),  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hirite, 
and  fieither  of  Esau's  wife  Aholibamah  (Gen. 
xxxvL  24).  While  feeding  asses  in  the  des^ 
he  discovered  '  warm  springs,'  as  the  orifijinal  is 
rendered  by  Jerome.  Uesenins  and  most 
modem  critics  think  this  interpretation  correct, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  fiict  that  warm  springs 
are  still  found  in  the  region  east  of  the  Deu 
Sea. 

AN'ARIM,  orBENB-ANAK  and  Benb-Anixim, 
a  wandering  nation  of  southern  Canaan,  de- 
scended from  Anak,  whose  name  it  bore  (Josk 
xi.  21).  It  was  composed  of  three  trib^  de- 
scended from  and  named  after  the  three  sons  of 
Anak— Ahiman,  Sesai,  and  Talmai.  When  the 
Israelites  invaded  Canaan,  the  Anakim  were  is 
possession  of  Hebron,  Debir,  Anak,  and  otbo' 
towns  in  the  country  of  the  south.  Their  formi- 
dable stature  and  appearance  alarmed  the  He- 
brew spies ;  but  they  were  eventually  overcome 
and  expelled  by  Caleb,  when  the  remnant  of  the 
race  took  reftige  among  the  Philistines  (Num. 
xiii.  33;  Deut  ix.  2;  Jo^.  xL  21;  xiv.  12; 
Judg.  i.  20). 

ANAM'MELECH  (2  Kings  xviL  31)  b  men- 
tioned, together  with  Adrammelech,  as  a  god  of 
the  people  of  Sepharvaim,  who  colonized  Saniaria. 
He  was  also  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of  chil- 
dren by  fire.  No  satisfiictoryetymology  of  the 
name  has  been  discovered.  The  same  obscoritj 
prevails  as  to  the  form  under  which  the  god  wis 
worshipped. 

1 .  ANANFAS  ^same  name  as  Hananiah,  vhm 
Jehovah  hath  oracioualy  given),  son  of  Nebedaeos, 
was  made  hign-priest  m  the  time  of  the  proca- 
rator  Tiberius  Alexander,  about  A.D,  47,  bjr 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  who  for  this  purpose  re- 
moved Joseph,  son  of  Camydus,  from  the  higb- 
priesthood.  He  held  the  office  with  credit,  until 
Agrippa  gave  it  to  Ismael,  the  son  of  Tkbi,  wlu) 
succeed  a  short  time  before  the  departure  (A 
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the  proeontor  Felix,  and  occupied  the  station 
tho  ooder  his  sacoessor  Festus.  Ananias,  after 
miriDg  from  his  high-priesthood,  '  increased  in 
g^lorj  every  da^,'  and  obtained  fkvour  with  the 
citizens,  and  with  Albinus,  the  Roman  procura* 
tor,  by  a  lavish  ose  of  the  great  wealth  he  had 
boarded.  Mis  prosperity  met  with  a  dark  and 
psicfiil  termiiiatioa.  The  assassins,  who  played 
90  fearfbl  a  part  in  the  Jewish  war,  set  fire  to 
bis  boose  in  Uie  commencement  of  it,  and  oom- 
Delled  bim  to  seek  refige  by  concealment ;  but 
being  discorered  in  an  aqueduct,  he  was  captured 
aad  slain. 

It  was  this  Ananias  before  whom  Paul  was 
bnngbt,  in  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  (Acts 
uiil).  After  this  hearing  Paul  was  sent  to 
Cxsarei,  vhither  Ananias  repaired,  in  order  to 
laja&nnal  charge  against  him  before  Felix, 
vho  pQ^poned  the  matter,  detaining  the  apostle 
i^^vbiie,  and  placing  him  under  the  snper- 
▼iwoo  rfa  Roman  centiuion  (Acts  xxiv.). 

t  ANANIAS^  a  Christian  belonging  to  the  in- 
fiutehorch  at  Jerusalem,  who,  conspiring  with 
Jis  »ife  Sapphira  to  deceiye  and  defraud  the 
hretbrpn,  was  overtaken  by  sudden  death,  and 
naoediately  buried.  The  Christian  community 
&t  Jcnualem  appear  to  have  entered  into  a 
»km  agreement,  that  each  and  all  should  de- 
mote their  property  to  the  great  work  of  further- 
ing the  Gospel  and  giving  succour  to  the  needy. 
Acoordioffly  they  proceeded  to  sell  their  posses- 
MOfls,  and  brought  the  proceeds  into  the  com- 
poo  stock  of  the  church.  Thus  Barnabas  (Acts 
"■  3d,  37)  *  having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the 
aooey,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet^  The 
Jpostlea  then  hod  the  general  disposal,  if  they 
"M  not  also  the  immed&ate  distribution,  of  the 
ttanmon  funds.  The  contributions,  therefore, 
•ere  designed  for  the  sacred  purposes  of  religion 
»ActsT.  Ml). 

As  all  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church 
tad  thus  agreed  to  hold  their  property  in  com- 
■»Pt  for  the  furtherance  of  the  holy  work  in 
»bicb  they  were  engaged,  if  any  one  of  them 
'itbbeld  a  part,  and  offered  the  remainder  as 
J^wbole,  he  committed  two  offences— he  de- 
fied the  church,  and  was  guilty  of  falsehood : 
^  as  his  act  rehited  not  to  secular  but  to  re- 
^oos  afeirs,  and  had  an  injurious  bearing, 
wtb  as  an  example,  and  as  a  positive  transgres- 
sion a^inst  the  Gospel  while  it  was  yet  strug- 
gling into  existence,  Ananias  lied  not  unto  man, 
"«  ttnto  God,  and  was  gniltv  of  a  sin  of  the 
<^pest  dye.  Had  Ananias  chosen  to  keep  his 
pnjpcrty  for  his  own  worldly  purposes,  he  was 
f»  uberty,  as  Peter  intimates,  so  to  do;  but  he 
^  in  &ct  alienated  it  to  pious  purposes,  and  it 
***  therefore  no  longer  his  own.  Yet  he  wished 
«  deal  with  it  in  part  as  if  it  were  so,  showing 
it  we  same  time  that  he  was  conscious  of  his 
3»i^eed,  by  presenting  the  residue  to  the  com- 
jou  trosury  as  if  it  had  been  his  entire  property. 
He  wtthed  to  satisfy  his  selfish  cravings,  and  at 
^«  ame  time  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
Pwely  disinterested,  like  the  rest  of  the  church. 
He  attempted  to  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

/;  Jf"  strange  bconsistency  on  the  part  of  those 
'^^^ynuracles  altogether,  unbelievers  have 
|??sed  Peter  of  cruelly  smiting  Ananias  and  his 
^^  ^th  instant  death.  The  sacred  narrative, 
'^^^tver,  ascribes  to  Peter  nothing  more  than  a 


spirited  exposure  of  their  aggravated  offence. 
Their  death,  the  reader  is  left  to  infer,  was  by 
the  hand  of  God ;  nor  is  any  ground  afibrded  in 
the  narrative  (Acts  v.  1-1 1)  for  holding  that 
Peter  was  in  any  way  employed  as  an  immediate 
instrument  of  the  miracle. 

3.  ANANIAS,  a  Chrbtian  of  Damascus  (Acts 
ix.  10 ;  xxii.  12),  held  in  high  repute,  to  whom  the 
Lord  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  bade  him  pro- 
ceed to  *  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and 
inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called 
Saul  of  Tarsus :  for,  behold,  he  prayeth.'  Ana- 
nias had  difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  the  mes- 
sage, remembering  how  much  evil  Paul  had  done 
to  the  saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  knowing  that  he 
had  come  to  Damascus  with  autiiority  to  lay 
waste  the  church  of  Christ  there.  Receiving, 
however,  an  assurance  that  the  persecutor  had 
been  converted,  and  called  to  the  work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Ananias  went  to 
Paul,  and,  putting  his  hands  on  him,  bade  him 
receive  his  sight,  when  immediately  there  fell 
from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales;  and,  re- 
covering the  sight  which  he  had  lost  when  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  his  wav  to  Damascus, 
Paul,  the  new  convert,  arose,  and  was  baptized, 
and  preached  Jesus  Christ 

Tradition  represents  Ananias  as  the  first  that 
puhlbhed  the  Gospel  in  Damascus,  over  which 
place  he  was  subsequently  made  bishop;  but 
having  roused,  by  his  zeal,  the  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  seized  by  them,  sooureed,  and 
finally  stoned  to  death  in  his  own  church. 

ANATH'EMA,  literally  anything  laid  up  or 
suspended,  and  hence  anything  laid  up  in  a  tem- 
ple, set  apart  as  sacred. 

The  corresponding  Hebrew  word  means  a 
person  or  thing  consecrated  or  devoted  irrevoca- 
bly to  God  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28) :  hence,  in  refer- 
ence to  living  creatures,  the  devoted  thing,  whe- 
ther man  or  beast,  must  be  put  to  death  (Lev. 
xxvii.  29).  The  prominent  idea,  therefore,  which 
the  word  conveyed  was  that  of  a  person  or  thing 
devoted  to  destruction,  or  euxttrged.  Thus  the 
cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  anathematized 
(Num.  xxi.  2,  3).  Thus,  again,  the  city  of  Jeri- 
cho was  made  an  anathema  to  the  Lord  (Josh, 
vi.  17),  that  is,  every  living  thing  in  it  (except 
Kahab  and  her  family)  was  devoted  to  death ; 
that  which  could  be  destroyed  by  fire  was  burnt, 
and  all  that  could  not  be  tnus  consumed  (as  gold 
and  silver)  was  for  ever  alienated  from  man  and 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary  (Josh.  vi.  24). 
The  prominence  thus  given  to  the  idea  of  a  thing 
accursed  led  naturally  to  the  use  of  the  word  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  reference  whatever  to 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God,  as  in  Deut 
vii.  26 ;  it  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  curse 
itself  (e.  g.  Deut  xx.  17). 

In  this  sense,  also,  the  Jews  of  later  times  use 
the  Hebrew  term,  though  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent meaning  as  to  the  curse  intended,  employ- 
ing it  to  signify  excommunication  or  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  church.  The  more  recent  Rab- 
binical writers  reckon  three  kinds  or  degrees  of 
excommunication.  The  first  of  these  is  merely 
a  temporary  separation  or  suspension  from  eccle- 
siastical privileges,  involving,  however,  various 
civil  inconveniences,  particularly  seclusion  from 
society  to  the  distance  of  four  cubits.  The  per- 
son thus  excommunicated  was  not  debarred  enter- 
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ing  the  temple^  bat  instead  of  going  in  on  the 
right  hand,  as  was  customary,  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  on  the  left,  the  nsual  way  of  departore ;  if 
he  died  whilst  in  this  condition  there  was  no 
monming  for  him,  bnt  a  stone  was  thrown  on 
his  coffin  to  indicate  that  he  was  separated  from 
the  people  and  had  deserved  stoning.  This  kind 
of  excommunication  lasted  thirty  days,  and  was 
pronoonced  without  a  carse.  If  the  individnal 
did  not  repent  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the 
second  kind  of  exoommonication  was  resorted  to. 
This  ooold  only  be  pronounced  by  an  assembly 
of  at  least  ten  persons,  and  was  always  accom- 
panied with  curses.  A  person  thus  excommuni- 
cated was  cut  off  from  all  religious  and  social 
privileges :  and  it  was  unlawful  either  to  eat  or 
drink  with  him  (compare  1  Cor.  v.  11).  If  the 
excommunicated  person  still  continued  impeni- 
tent, a  yet  more  severe  sentence  was  pronounced 
against'him,  which  is  described  as  a  complete 
excision  from  the  church  and  the  giving  up  of 
the  individual  to  the  jud^ent  of  God  ana  to 
final  perdition.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  these  three  grades  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin. 

As  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  the  Hebrew 
term  which  is  the  equivalent  of  cuuithema  properly 
denotes,  in  itB  Rabbinical  use,  an  excommunica- 
tion accompanied  with  the  most  severe  curses 
and  denunciations  of  evil,  we  are  prepared  to 
find  that  the  anathema  of  the  New  Testament 
always  implies  execration ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
fhl  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  designate  a  judicial 
act  of  exconmiunication.    The  phrase  '  to  call 
Jesus  anathema'  (1  Cor.  xii.  3)  refers  not  to  a 
judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities, but  to  the  act  of  any  private  individual 
who  execrated  him  and  pronounced  him  accursed. 
The  term,  as  it  is  used  in  reference  to  any  who 
should  preach  another  gospel, '  Let  him  be  ana- 
thema '  (Gal.  i.  8,  9),  has  me  same  meaning  as, 
let  him  be  accounted  execrable  and  accursed. 
There  is  very  peat  diversity  of  opinion  respect* 
ing  the  meamng  of  the  word  in  Rom.  ix.  3; 
some  understand  it  to  signify  excommunication 
fh>m  the  Christian  church,  whilst  most  of  the 
fathers,  together  with  a  great  number  of  modem 
interpreters,  explain  the  term  as  referring  to  the 
Jewish  practice  of  excommunication.    On  the 
other  hand,  many  adopt  the  more  general  mean- 
ing of  accursed.    The  great  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  evil  which  Paul  expresses 
his  willingness  to  undergo;  Chrysostom,  Ualvin, 
and  many  others  understand  it  to  include  final 
separation,  not  indeed  from  the  love,  but  from 
the  presence  of  Christ;   others  limit  it  to  a 
violent  death;  and  others,  again,  explain  it  as 
meaning  the  same  kind  of  curse  as  that  under 
which  uie  Jews  then   were,  from  which  they 
might  be  delivered  by  repentance  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  Gospel.    There  seems,  however, 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  a  judicial  act  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  intended,  and  we  may  re- 
mark that  much  of  the  difficulty  which  com- 
mentators have  felt  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
their  not  keeping  in  mind  that  the  Apostle  does 
not  speak  of  his  wish  as  a  possible  thing,  and 
their  consequently  pursuing  to  all  its  results  what 
should  be  regarded  simply  as  an  expression  of 
the  most  intense  desire. 
The  phrase '  let  him  be  anathema  maran-atha,' 


seems  to  be  intended  as  simply  an  expression  of 
detestation.  Though,  however,  we  find  little  or 
no  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  word  anathema 
in  the  New  Testament  as  the  technical  term  for 
exconmiunication,  it  is  certain  that  it  obtained 
this  meaning  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church. 

AN'ATHOTH,  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to 
the  priests  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  as  sndi 
a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  18;  Jer.  1 1).  It 
occurs  also  in  2  Sam.  xxiil  27 ;  Ezra  il  23; 
Neh.  vii.  27 ;  but  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  and  usual  residence  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  L  I ;  xL  21-23 ;  xxix.  27^.  Dr. 
Robinson  appears  to  have  discovered  this  place 
in  the  present  village  of  Anata,  at  the  distance 
of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  firom  Jerusalem.  It  is 
seated  on  a  broad  ridge  of  hills,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountainous  tract  of  Benjamin;  including  also 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  seems  to  htre  been  once 
a  walled  town  and  a  place  of  strength.  PortioQS 
of  the  wall  still  remain,  built  of  large  hewn 
stones,  and  apparentiy  ancient,  as  are  also  the 
foundations  of  some  of  the  houses.  It  is  nov 
a  small  and  verjr  poor  village.  Prom  the  vid- 
nity  a  favourite  kind  of  builmng^tone  is  carried 
to  Jerusalem. 
ANCHOR.    [Ship.] 

ANODREW,  one  of  the  twelve  aposdes.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee, 
and  brother  of  Simon  Peter.  He  was  at  first  a 
disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  led  to  r^ 
ceive  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  in  consequence  of 
John's  expressly  pointing  him  out  as  *  the  Lamb 
of  God '  (John  I  36).  His  first  care,  after  he 
had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  Jesus,  was  to  brine  to  him  his  brother 
Simon.  Neither  of  them,  however,  became  at 
that  time  stated  attendants  on  our  Ix>rd ;  for  ve 
find  that  they  were  still  pursuing  their  occnpa- 
tion  of  fishermen  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  vhen 
Jesus,  after  John's  imprisonment,  called  them  to 
follow  him  (Mark  i.  14,  18).  Very  little  is  re- 
lated of  Andrew  by  any  of  the  evangelists :  the 
principal  incidents  in  which  his  name  occurs 
during  the  life  of  Christ  are,  tiie  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  (John  vi.  8) ;  his  introducing  to 
our  Lord  certain  Greeks  who  desired  to  see  him 
(John  xii.  22) ;  and  his  asking,  along  with  his 
brother  Simon  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  f» 
a  further  explanation  of  what  our  Lord  had  said 
in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
(Mark  xiii.  3).  Of  his  subsequent  history  and 
labours  we  have  no  authentic  record.  TVaditioD 
assigns  Scythia,  Greece,  and  Thrace  as  the 
scenes  of  his  ministry :  and  he  is  said  to  hate 
sufiered  crucifixion  at  Patrse  in  Achaia,  on  a 
cross  of  the  form  (  X  ),  commonly  known  as '  St. 
Andrew's  cross.* 

1.  ANDRONaCUS,  the  regent-governor  of 
Antioch  in  the  absence  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  Menelaus,  put  to  death 
the  deposed  hi^h-priest  Onias;  for  which  deed 
he  was  himself  ignominiously  slain  on  the  return 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mace  iv.)  b.c.  169  POnias]. 

2.  ANDRONICUS,  a  Jewish  Christian,  the 
kinsman  and  fellow-prisoner  of  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7). 

1.  A'NER,  ESH'COL,  and  MAM'RE,  three 
Canaanitish  chie&  in  the  neighbourhood  of  He- 
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broa,  who  joined  their  forces  with  those  of  Abra- 
bffl  io  ponuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies, 
viw  had  pillaged  Sodom  and  carried  Lot  away 
capdre  (Gen.  xiv  24).  These  chie&  did  not, 
bowerer,  imitate  the  disinterested  conduct  of  the 
pstriarch,  bat  retained  their  portion  of  the  spoil 

2.  ANEk,  a  dtj  of  Manasseh,  giyen  to  the 
Leritesof  Kohath's  &mil^  (1  Chron.  vi.  70). 

AXGELS,  a  word  signifying,  both  in  Hebrew 
aod  Greek,  mestenaen^  and  therefore  used  to  de- 
note wfaaterer  God  employs  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses) or  to  manifest  his  presence  or  his  power. 
Id  tome  passages  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  an 
ordinary  messenger  (Job.  i.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  3 ; 
Lake  rii.  24;  ix.  52) :  in  others  it  is  applied  to 
propheto  (Isa.  xlil  19;  Ha^.  i.  13;  Mai.  lii.):  to 
pneto  (Eecl.  y.  6;  Mai.  ii.  7):  to  ministers  of 
the  Nev  Testament  (Rev.  i.  20).  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  impersonal  agents ;  as  to  the  pillar  of 
cload(Exod.  xiy.  19):  to  the  pestilence  (2  Sam. 
niv«  16, 17 ;  2  Kings  xix.  35)  :  to  the  winds 
^*  Tho  makeUi  the  winds  his  angels,'  Ps.  civ.  4) : 
solikewiie,  pUgaes  generally,  are  called  'evil 
u|eb'  (Ps.  IxxTiii.  49),  and  Paul  calls  his 
tinri)  in  the  flesh  an  <  angel  of  Satan'  (2  Cor. 
.  xii.  7> 

But  this  name  is  more  eminently  and  distinc- 
Mj  applied  to  certain  spiritual  beings  or 
harenly  intelligences,  employed  by  God  as  the 
Dinisten  of  His  will,  and  usually  distinguished 
u  mU  (f  God  or  angeb  of  Jehovah,  In  this 
<>se  the  name  has  respect  to  their  official  capa^ 
citj  tt  'messengers,'  and  not  to  their  nature  or 
cQoditiofi.  In  me  Scriptures  we  have  frequent 
K^tioes  of  spiritnal  intelligences,  existing  in 
uotheritateof  being,  and  constituting  a  celestial 
^ily,  or  hierarchy,  over  which  Jehovah  pre- 
ndes.  The  practice  of  the  Jews,  of  referring  to 
the  agency  of  angels  every  manifestation  of  the 
P<»tDess  and  power  of  God,  has  led  some  to 
extend  that  angels  have  no  real  existence,  but 
v«  inere  personifications  of  unknown  powers  of 
Batare:  hut  there  are  numerous  passages  in  the 
^criptDres  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
|his  notion,  and  if  Matt  zxii.  30,  stood  alone  in 
Its  testimony,  it  ought  to  settle  the  question.  So 
iikevise,  the  passage  in  which  the  high  dignity 
of  Christ  is  established,  by  arguing  that  he  is 
wperior  to  the  angels  (Heb.  i.  4.  sq^.),  would  be 
^thoot  force  or  meaning  if  angels  had  no  real 
listenoe. 

,  That  these  superior  beings  are  very  numerous 
i!'  erideat  from  the  following  expressions,  Dan. 
^  10,  *  thousands  of  thousands,'  and  '  ten  thou- 
«^  times  ten  thousand /  Matt  xxvi.  53,  *  more 
two  twelve  legions  of  angels;*  Luke  iL  13, 
mnhitude  of  the  heavenly  host;*  Heb.  xii.  22, 
^'myriads  of  angels.'  It  is  probable,  from 
^  nature  of  the  case,  that  among  so  great  a 
*^titade  there  may  be  different  grades  and 
f«»€R,  and  even  natures — ascending  from  man 
^iT^^  God,  and  forming  a  chain  of  being  to 
fi^iap  the  vast  space  between  the  CreaXor  and 
|»4p~the  lowest  of  his  intellectual  creatures, 
inu  may  be  inferred  from  the  analogies  which 
P^^e  the  ch»n  of  being  on  the  earth  whereon 
•^li^e,  which  is  as  much  the  divine  creation  as 
J«wld  of  spirits.  Accordingly  the  Scriptures 
J^ojhe  angels  as  existing  in  a  society  com- 
P<*ed  of  members  of  unequal  dignity,  power, 


and  excellence,  and  as  having  chieft  and  rulers 
(Zech.  i.  11 ;  ill  7 ;  Dan.  x.  13 ;  Jude  9 ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  16). 

In  ihe  Scriptures  angels  appear  with  bodies, 
and  in  the  human  form ;  and  no  intimation  is 
anywhere  given  that  these  bodies  are  not  real, 
or  that  they  are  only  assumed  lor  the  time  and 
then  laid  aside.  The  fru^t  that  angels  always 
appeared  in  the  human  form,  does  not,  indeed, 
prove  that  this  form  naturally  belongs  to  them. 
But  that  which  is  not  pure  spirit  must  have  some 
form  or  other :  and  angels  may  have  the  human 
form ;  but  other  forms  are  possible.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  food  of  angels  has  been  very  much 
discussed.  If  they  do  eat,  we  can  know  nothing 
of  their  actual  food;  for  the  manna  is  mani- 
festiy  called  'angels'  food'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25), 
merely  by  way  of  expressing  its  excellence. 
The  only  real  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
they  feed  at  all  or  not  We  sometimes  find 
angels,  in  their  terrene  manifestations,  eating 
and  drinking  (Gren.  xviii.  8;  xix.  3);  but  in 
Judg.  xiii.  15,  16,  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Manoah  declined,  in  a  very  pointed  manner,  to 
accept  his  hospitality. 

The  passage  already  referred  to  in  Matt  xxii. 
30,  teaches  by  implication  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex  among  the  angels.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures indeed  the  angels  are  all  males :  but  they 
appear  to  be  so  represented,  not  to  mark  an^ 
distinction  of  sex,  but  because  the  masculine  is 
the  more  honourable  gender.  Angels  are  never 
described  with  marks  of  age,  but  sometimes  with 
those  of  youth  (Mark  xvi.  5).  The  constant  ab- 
sence of  the  features  of  age  indicates  the  con- 
tinual vigour  and  freshness  of  immortality. 
The  angels  never  die  (Luke  xx.  36).  But  no 
being  brides  God  himself  has  essential  immor- 
tality (1  Tim.  vi.  16) :  every  other  being  there- 
fore is  mortal  in  itseU^  and  can  be  immortal  only 
by  the  will  of  God.  Ang^els,  oonsequentiy,  are 
not  eternal,  but  had  a  be^pnning,  although  there 
is  no  record  of  their  creation. 

The  preceding  considerations  apply  chiefly  to 
the  existence  and  nature  of  angels.  Some  of 
their  attribute$  may  be  collected  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  That  they  are  of  superhuman 
intelligence  is  implied  in  Mark  xiiL  32 :  '  But  of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the 
angels  in  heaven.'  That  their  power  is  great, 
ma^  be  gathered  from  such  expressions  as 
•  mighty  angels  *  (2  Thess.  i.  7) ;  *  angels,  power- 
ful in  strength '  (Ps.  ciii.  20) ;  '  angels  who  are 
greater  [than  man]  in  power  and  might'  The 
moral  perfection  of  angels. is  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  'holy  angels'  (Luke  ix.  26^;  'the 
elect  angels'  (1  Tim.  y.  21).  Their  felicity  is 
beyond  question  in  itself  but  u  evinced  by  the 
passage  (Luke  xx.  36)  in  which  the  blessed  in 
the  friture  world  are  said  to  be  '  like  unto  the 
angels,  and  sons  of  God.' 

The  ministry  of  angels,  or  that  they  are  em- 
ployed by  God  as  the  instruments  of  His  will,  is 
very  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  The  very 
name,  as  already  explained,  shows  that  God  em- 
ploys their  agency  in  the  dispensations  of  His 
Providence.  And  it  is  further  evident,  frt>m 
certain  actions  which  are  ascribed  wholly  to 
them  (Matt  xiii.  41,  49;  xxiv.  31;  Luke  xvi. 
22) ;  and  from  the  Scriptural  narratives  of  other 
events,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  they 
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acted  a  visible  part  (Luke  i.  11,  26 ;  ii.  9,  aq, ; 
Acts,  Y.  19,  20;  X.  3,  19;  xiL  7;  xxyii.  23), 
that  their  agency  is  employed  principally  in  the 
guidance  of  the  destinies  of  man.  In  tiiose  cases 
also  in  which  the  agency  is  concealed  fh>m  our 
view,  we  may  admit  the  probability  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  because  we  are  told  that  God  sends  them 
forth  '  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation '  (Heb.  i.  14 ;  also  Ps.  xxxiv.  7 ;  xci.  1 1 ; 
Matt,  xyiii.  10).  But  the  angels,  when  em- 
ployed fi>r  our  wel&re,  do  not  act  independently, 
but  as  the  instruments  of  God,  and  by  His  oom> 
mand  (Ps.  ciii.  20;  civ.  4;  Heb.  i.  13,  14):  not 
unto  them,  therefore,  are  our  confidence  and 
adoration  due,  but  only  unto  him  (Rev.  xix.  10 ; 
xxii.  9)  whom  the  angels  themselves  reverently 
worship. 

It  was  a  fkvourite  opinion  of  the  Christian 
fathers  that  every  individual  is  under  the  care  of 
a  particular  angel,  who  is  assigned  to  him  as  a 
guardian.  They  spoke  also  of  two  angels,  the 
one  good,  the  other  evil,  whom  they  conceived 
to  be  attendant  on  each  individual;  the  good 
aneel  prompting  to  all  good,  and  averting  ill ; 
and  the  evil  angel  prompting  to  all  ill,  and 
averting  good.  The  Jews  (excepting  the  Sad- 
duoees)  entertained  this  belieC  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  authorise  this  notion  in  the 
Bible.  The  passages  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Matt,  xviii. 
10)  usually  referred  to  in  support  of  it,  have 
assuredly  no  such  meaning.  The  former,  di- 
vested of  its  poetical  shape,  simply  denotes  that 
God  employs  the  ministry  of  angels  to  deliver 
his  people  from  affliction  and  danger ;  and  the 
celebrated  passage  in  Matthew  cannot  well  mean 
anvthing  more  than  that  the  infant  children  of 
believers,  or,  if  preferable,  the  least  amone  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  whom  the  ministers  or  the 
diurch  might  be  disposed  to  neglect  firom  their 
apparent  insignificance,  are  in  such  estimation 
elsewhere,  that  the  angels  do  not  think  it  below 
their  dignity  to  minister  to  them  [Satan]. 

ANGLING.  The  Scripture  contains  several 
allusions  to  this  mode  of  taking  fish.  The  first 
of  these  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Job : — 
'  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook ; 
or  his  tongue  [jpalate,  which  is  usually  pierced 
by  the  hookl  with  a  cord  [line],  which  thou 
lettest  down  ?    Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  his 
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nose,  or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn?' 
(Job  xli.  1,  2).  This  last  phrase  obviously  refers 
to  the  thorns  which  were  sometimes  used  as 
hooks,  and  which  are  long  after  mentiooed 
(Amos  iv.  2),  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  *fish-hoob,' 
literally,  the  thorns  of  fishing.  i 

Of  the  various  passages  relating  to  this  subject,    i 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  records,  as  an    ' 
important  part  of  the  '  burden  of  Egypt,'  that 
'  the  fishers  also  shall  mourn ;  and  all  they  that 
cast   angle    [the  hook]   into  the  brooks  shall 
lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets   upon  the 
waters  shall  languish'  (Isa.  six.  8).    In  this 
poetical  description  of  a  part  of  the  calamities 
which  were  to  befal   Egypt,  we  are  furnished 
with  an  account  of  the  various  modes  of  fishing 
practised  in  that  country,  which  is  in  exact  cod* 
fbrmity  with  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  old  tombs 
of  Egypt.    Angling  appears  to  have  been  R' 
nrded  chiefly  as  an  amusement,  in  which  the 
Egyptians  of  all  ranks,  found  much  enjoymeiit 
Not  content  with  the  abundance  afibrd^  by  the 
Nile,  they  constructed  within  Uieir  ground  spa* 
cious  sluices  or  ponds  fbr  fish  (Isa.  six.  10), 
where  they  fed  them  for  the  table,  where  the; 
amused  themselves  by  angling,  and  by  the  dex- 
terous use  of  the  bident.    These  favourite  occo* 
pations  were  not  confined  to  young  persons,  nor 
thought  unworthy  of  men  of  serious  habits;  and 
an  Egyptian  of  consequence  is  frequently  repn- 
sented  in  the  sculptures  catehing  fish  in  a  cacal 
or  lake,  with  the  line,  or  spearing  them  as  thej 
glided  past  the  bank.    Sometimes  the  angler 
posted  himself  in  a  shadv  spot  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  having  ordered  his  servant  to  spread 
a  mat  upon  the  ground,  he  sat  upon  it  as  he 
threw  the  line ;  and  some,  with  higher  nodoos 
of  comfort,  used  a  chair  for  ihe  same  porpose. 
The  rod  was  short,  and  apparently  of  one  piece: 
the  line  usually  single,  though  instances  occur  of 
a  double  line,  each  furnished  with  its  own  hook. 
The  fishermen  generally  used  the  net  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  line,  but  on  some  occasions  they  osfl 
the  latter,  seated  or  standing  on  the  bank.    It  is> 
however,  probable  that  there  were  people  who 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  nets ;  and  the  vse 
of  the  line  is  generally  confined  in  like  manner 
at  the  present  day  to  Uie  poorer  classes,  who  de- 
pend upon  skill  or  good  fi>rtune  for  their  snb- 
sistence. 

This  last  was  doubtless  the  state  of  many  m 
ancient  Palestine,  and  probably  furnished  the 
only  case  in  which  angling  was  ihete  practised, 
as  we  find  no  instance  of  it  for  mere  amusement 
The  fish  caught  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  were, 
some  time  since,  taken  exclusively  with  the  rod 
and  line,  in  the  absence  of  boats  upon  that  water; 
and  probably  this  is  the  ease  still.  The  Egyp- 
tian hooks  were  of  bronie,  as  appears  torn  the 
specimens  that  have  been  found.  Insects,  na* 
tnral  or  artificial,  were  not  used  in  angling. 

Sound  bait  being  exclusively  employed:  and 
e  float  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known. 
ANISE.  The  original  Greek  word  Aketbox, 
which  occurs  in  Matt  xxiii.  23,  was  commonly 
employed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to 
designate  a  plant  used  both  medicinally  and  as 
an  article  of  diet  In  Europe  the  word  has 
alwavs  been  used  to  denote  a  aimilar  plant, 
which  is  fiuniliarly  known  by  the  name  of  Dillt 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  above  passage 
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h  ifaoold  have  been  so  rendered.  The  common 
dill  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  wild  among  the 
eon  m  Spain  and  Poitag^ ;  and  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  ia  Egypt,  and  abmit  Astracan.  It  resem- 
hlnfameit  but  is  smaller,  has  more  glanoous 
learn,  and  a  less  pleasant  smell:  the  fruit  or 
seeds,  wlueh  are  finely  divided  by  capillary  seg- 
oeatt,  are  elliptical,  broader,  flatter,  and  sur- 
rooried  with  a  membraneous  disk.  They  ha^e 
a  winB  and  aromatic  taste,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  which  itself 
bas  a  kot  taste  and  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour. 


9S.    [Anetham  gnveolens.] 

The  error  fai  translation  here  pointed  oat  is 
uc  of  very  great  conse^nence,  as  Doth  the  anige 
aid  the  dtU  are  umbelliferous  plants,  which  are 
iSmnd  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
tteds  of  both  are  employed  as  condiments  and 
onnioadves,  and  have  been  so  from  very  early 
times ;  but  the  €MHhon  is  more  especially  a  ^nus 
of  Eastern  cultivation,  since  either  the  diU  or 
uother  species  is  reared  in  all  the  countries 
from  Syria  to  India.  Jewish  autiiorities  state 
that  the  seed,  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  of  diU 
vere  *  subject  to  tithe,'  which  indicates  that  the 
herb  was  eaten,  as  is  indeed  the  case  witii  the 
£>stem  speeiea  in  the  present  day. 

ANKLETS.    This  word  does  not  occur  in 

Seriptore,  but  the  ornament  which  it  denotes  is 

clearly  indicated  by  *the  tinkling  (or  jingling) 

onaments  about  the  feet,'  mentioned    in  the 

carioas  description  of  female  attire  which  we 

fiad  ^  I*^  iu.    Even  in  the  absence  of  special 

notice,  we  might  very  safely  conclude  that  an 

oniainent  to  which  the  Oriental  women  have 

ilvays  been  so  partial  was  not  unknown  to  the 

Jewish  ladies.    In  Egypt  anklets  of  gold  have 

beeo  fimnd,  which  are  generally  in  the  shape  of 

ample  rings,  often  however  in  that  of  snakes, 

ttd  sometmies  inlaid  with  enamel  or  even  pre- 

cioQs  stones.     The  sculptures  show  that  they 

were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.    Their 

pesent  use  amon^  the  women  of  Arabia  and 

Egypt  sufficiendy  illustrates  the  Scriptural  allu* 

non.    The  Koran  (xxiv.  31)  forbids  women  •  to 

nake  a  noise  wiOi  their  feet,'  which,  says  Mr. 

l^ae, '  alludes  to  the  practice  of  knocking  to- 

Iprther  the  anklets,  which  the  Arab  women  in 

the  time  of  the  prophet  used  to  wear,  and  which 

Me  stiU  worn  by  many  women  in  Egypt*    The 

»ne  writer  states  that  'Anklets  of  solid  gold 

™  nlver,  and  of  the  form  here  sketched  (like 

'^'  3)»  are  worn  by  some  ladies,  but  are  more 
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uncommon  than  they  formerly  were.  They  are 
of  course  very  heavy,  and,  knocking  together  as 
the  woman  walks,  make  a  ringing  noise.'  He 
thinks  that  in  the  text  referred  to  (Isa.  iii.  16) 
the  prophet  alludes  to  this  kind  of  anklet,  but 
admits  that  the  description  may  apply  to  another 
kind,  which  he  describes  as  *  Anklets  of  solid 
silver,  worn  by  the  wives  of  some  of  the  richer 
peasants,  and  of  the  sheykhs  of  villages.  Small 
ones  of  iron  are  worn  by  many  children.  It 
was  also  a  common  custom  among  the  Arabs  for 
girls  or  young  women  to  wear  a  string  of  bells 
on  their  feet  I  have  seen  many  little  girls  in 
Cairo  with  small  round  bells  attached  to  their 
anklets.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  sound  of  ornaments 
of  this  kind,  rather  than  of  the  more  common 
anklet,  that  Isaiah  alludes.'    The  anklets  in  use 


38. 
[1, 2,  5,  6,  7.  Ancient  Oriental.    3, 4, 8.  Modem  Oriental.] 

among  the  Arab  women  in  the  country  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  not  usually  solid,  but 
houow,  so  that,  in  striking  against  each  other, 
they  emit  a  much  more  sharp  and  sonorous 
sound  than  solid  ones. 

1.  AN'NA,  wife  of  Tobit,  whose  history  is 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  book  named  alter 
him  (Tob.  L  9,  &c.). 

2.  ANNA,  an  aged  widow,  daughter  of  Pha- 
nuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  She  had  married 
early,  but  after  seven  years  her  husband  died, 
and  during  her  long  widowhood  she  daily  at- 
tended the  morning  and  evening  services  of  the 
Temple.  Anna  was  eighty-four  years  old  when 
the  infhnt  Jesus  was  brought  to  tiie  Temple  by 
his  mother,  and  entering  as  Simeon  pronounced 
his  thanksgiving,  she  also  broke  forth  in  praise 
to  God  for  the  mlfilment  of  his  ancient  promises 
(Luke  ii.  36,  37). 

ANOINTING.  The  practice  of  anointing 
with  perfomed  oils  or  ointments  appears  to  have 
been  very  common  among  the  Hebrews,  as  it 
was  among  the  ancient  Eg^tians.  The  prac- 
tice, as  to  its  essential  meaning,  still  remains  in 
the  E^ast ;  but  perfumed  waters  are  now  fkr  more 
commonly  employed  than  oils  or  ointments. 

In  the  Scriptures  three  kinds  of  anointing  are 
distinguishable: — 1.  For  consecration  and  mau- 
guration;  2.  For  guests  and  strangers;  3.  For 
health  and  cleanliness.    Of  these  in  order. 

1.  CoMecraticn  and  Inauguration. — The  act  of 
anointing  appears  to  have  been  viewed  as  embl^* 
matical  of  a  particular  sanctification ;  of  a  de- 
signation to  the  service  of  God ;  or  to  a  holy  and 
sacred  use.    Hence  the  anointing  of  the  high- 
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priests  (Exod.  xxix.  29 ;  Lev.  Iv.  3),  and  even  of 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xzx. 
26,  &C.):  and  hence  also,  probably,  the  anointing 
of  the  king,  who,  as  *  the  Lord's  anointed,'  and, 
under  the  Hebrew  constitution,  the  viceroy  of 
Jehovah,  was  undoubtedly  invested  with  a  sacred 
character. 

The  first  instance  of  anointing  which  the 
Scriptures  record  is  that  of  Aaron,  when  he  was 
solemnly  set  apart  to  the  high-priesthood.  Being 
first  invested  with  the  rich  robes  of  his  hieh 
office,  the  sacred  oil  was  poured  in  much  profu- 
sion upon  his  head.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
high-priest,  as  well  as  the  king,  is  called  '  the 
Anointed'  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5, 16  ;  vi.  20;  Ps.  cxzxiii. 
2).  In  &ct,  anointing  being  the  principal  cere- 
mony of  regal  inauguration  among  the  Jews,  as 
crowning  is  with  us,  '  anointed,'  as  applied  to 
a  king,  has  much  the  same  signification  as 
•  crowned.' 

As  the  custom  of  inaugural  anointing  first  oc- 
curs among  the  Israelites  immediately  after  the^ 
left  E^pt,  and  no  example  of  the  same  kind  is 
met  with  previously,  it  is  &ir  to  conclude  that 
the  practice  and  the  notions  connected  with  it 
were  acquired  in  that  country.  With  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  with  the  Jews,  the  investiture  to  any 
sacred  office,  as  that  of  king  or  priest,  was  con- 
firmed by  this  external  sign ;  and  as  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  mentions  the  ceremony  of  pouring  oil 
upon  the  head  of  the  hiffh-priest  c^ter  he  had 
put  on  his  entire  dress,  wiu  the  mitre  and  crown, 
the  Egyptians  represent  the  anointing  of  their 
priests  and  kings  a/l«r  they  were  attir^  in  their 
roll  robes,  with  the  cap  and  crown  upon  their 
heads.  Some  of  the  sculptures  introduce  a  priest 
pouring  oil  over  the  monarch. 
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2.  The  anointing  of  our  Saviour's  feet  by  '  the 
woman  who  was  a  sinner'  (^Luke  vii.  38),  led  to 
the  remark  that  the  host  himself  had  neglected 
to  anoint  his  head  (vii.  46) ;  whence  we  learn 
that  this  was  a  mark  of  attention  which  those 
who  gave  entertainments  paid  to  their  guests. 
Among  the  Egyptians  anointing  was  the  ordi- 
nary token  of  welcome  to  guests  in  every  party 
at  tne  house  of  a  friend ;  and  in  Egypt,  no  less 
than  in  Judsea,  the  metaphorical  expression 
'anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness'  was  ftdly 
understood,  and  applied  to  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life.    It  was  customary  for  a  servant 


to  attend  every  guest  as  he  seated  himsdf,  and 
to  anoint  his  hei^ 

3.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Egyptiua, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  anointed  theoh 
selves  at  home,  before  going  abroad,  althoofh 
they  expected  the  observance  of  this  etiquette  oo 
the  part  of  their  entertainer.  That  the  ievs 
thus  anointed  themselves,  not  only  when  pajing 
a  visit,  but  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  shoim  by 
many  passages,  especiidlj  those  which  dcscrilw 
the  omission  of  it  as  a  sign  of  mourning  {Deal 
xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iiL  3;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Dsn.x. 
3;  Amo6vi.6;  Micvi.  15;  Esth.  iL  12;  P8.ciT. 
15;  Isa.  Ixi.  3;  Ecdes.  ix.  8;  Cant  i.  3;  iv.  10; 
also  Judith  x.  S;  Sus.  17;  Ecclus.  xxxix.  26; 
Wisd.  iL  7).  One  of  these  passages  (Pi.  dv.  15, 
*  oil  that  maketh  the  fiu^  to  shine')  shows  veiy 
clearly  that  not  only  the  hair  but  the  skin  irss 
anointed. 

Anointing  the  Sick, — The  Orientals  are  indeed 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  sanative  properties  of 
oil ;  and  it  was  under  this  impression  t2iat  the 
Jews  anointed  the  sick,  and  applied  oil  to 
wounds  (Ps.  cix.  18;  Isa.  L6;  Markvi.  13; 
Luke  X.  34 ;  James  v.  14).  Anointing  iras  used 
in  sundry  disorders,  as  well  as  to  promote  tk 
general  health  of  the  body.  It  was  hence,  as  a 
salutary  and  approved  medicament,  that  the 
seventy  disciples  were  directed  to  *  anoint  the 
sick'  (Mark  vi.  13);  and  hence  also  the  sek 
man  is  directed  bv  St  James  to  s«nd  for  tk 
elders  of  the  church,  who  were  '  to  pray  for  hiiif 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord' 

Anointing  the  Dead.— The  practice  of  anoiot- 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  intimated  in  MariL 
xiv.  8,  and  Luke  xxiii.  56.  This  oeremonv  was 
performed  after  the  body  was  washed,  and  was 
designed  to  check  the  progress  of  cormptioD. 
Although,  from  the  mode  of  application,  it  is 
called  anointing,  the  substance  employed  appears 
to  have  been  a  solution  of  odonferoos  dmgs. 
This  (together  with  the  Uying  of  the  body  in 
spices)  was  the  only  kind  of  embalment  in  use 
among  the  Jews  [Bdrial.]. 

ANT,  fifth  oraer  of  insects,  occurs  Prov.  tI 
6;  XXX.  25.  Ants  have  only  latterly  become 
the  subjects  of  accurate  observation,  and  the  re- 
sult has  dissipated  many  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting them,  and  revealed  much  interestiDg 
information  concerning  their  domestic  polity, 
language,  migrations,  affections,  passions,  Ti^ 
toes,  wars,  diversions,  &c.  The  following  hats 
are  selected  as  relevant  to  Scriptural  illustration. 
Ants  dwell  together  in  societies ;  and  although 
they  have  *  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,'  yet 
they  have  all  one  soul,  and  are  animated  by  one 
object—their  own  welfkre  and  the  welfkre  of 
each  other.  Each  individual  strenuously  pn^ 
sues  his  own  peculiar  duties;  and  regards  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  females),  and  is  regarded  by, 
every  other  member  of  the  republic  with  equal 
respect  and  affection.  They  devote  the  utmost 
attention  to  their  young.  The  egg  is  cleaned 
and  licked,  and  gradually  expands  under  this 
treatment,  till  the  worm  is  hatched,  which  is 
then  tended  and  fed  with  the  most  afiectiooate 
care.  They  continue  their  assiduity  to  the  pupa, 
or  chrysalis,  which  is  the  third  transibrmation. 
They  heap  up  the  pupsB,  which  greatly  retemble 
HO  many  graint  <f  wheat,  or  rather  rice,  by  hun- 
dreds in  their  spacious  lodges,  watch  them  in 
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to  attHade  of  dcfimoe,  carry  them  oat  to  eigoy 
the  ndjanoe  of  the  sun,  and  remove  than  to 
diflmnt  shoatioiis  in  the  nest,  according  to  the 
rvqnind  degree  of  temperature ;  open  the  pupa, 
lod  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  transforma- 
tioD,  dbenthnl  the  new-bom  insect  of  its  habi- 

UllMOt& 

Tbe  most  preralent  and  inexcnsable  error, 
hAwerer,  respecting  ants,  has  been  the  belief 
that  tbi^  hoard  up  trains  of  com,  chiefly  wheat, 
for  their  sopply  auring  winter,  havmg  first 
bitten  out  the  germ  to  prevent  it  from  growing 
in  their  nests.  This  notion,  however,  is  now 
completelj  exploded  with  regard  to  European 
ants.  The  mistake  has  no  doubt  arisen  from 
the  great  stmilarity,  both  in  shape,  sixe,  and 
colour,  before  mentioned,  of  the  pupa  or  chiy- 
oiis  of  the  ant  to  a  grain  of  com,  and  from  the 
anti  being  observed  to  carry  them  about,  and 
to  ofCB  tlw  cuticle  to  let  out  the  enclosed  insect 
It  i»  Dov  also  ascertained  b^ond  a  doubt  that 
DO  Ennpean  ants,  hitherto  properly  examined, 
feed  OB  eon,  or  any  other  kmd  of  grain.  Nor 
htf  taj  species  of  ant  been  yet  foimd  of  any 
iiWlaid  up  in  its  nest  Hie  troth  is,  that  ants 
ut  chiefly  carnivorous,  preying  indiscriminately 
on  all  the  soft  parts  of  other  insects,  and  espe- 
cial] j  the  viscera;  also  upon  worms,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  and  small  birds  or  animals.  If 
onable  to  drag  their  booty  to  the  nest,  they  make 
an  abapdant  meal  upon  it,  and,  like  the  bee,  dis- 
goi]ge  it,  upon  their  return  home,  for  the  use  of 
their  companions ;  and  they  appear  able  to  re- 
tain at  pleasure  the  nutritious  juices  unchanged 
^  a  considerable  time.  Ants  are  also  extremely 
f'oA  of  ttocharine  matter,  which  they  obtain 
from  the  exudation  of  trees,  or  fh>m  ripe  fruits, 
&c ;  bat  their  fiavonrite  food  is  the  saccharine 
eindation  from  the  body  of  the  aphides,  or  plant- 
^  These  insects  insert  their  tube  or  sucker 
ttetveen  the  fibres  of  vegetables,  where  they 
&»d  a  most  substantial  nutriment  This  nutri- 
ment they  retain  a  considerable  time,  if  no  ant 
•pproiches  them.  The  ant  has  the  talent  of 
FCNmring  it  tnm  the  aphides  at  pleasure.  It 
ipproaches^  the  aphis,  strikes  it  gently  and  re- 
putedly with  its  antennie,  when  it  instantly  dis- 
charges die  juice  by  two  tubes,  easily  discemed 
to  be  standmg  out  from  its  body.  These  crear 
^'vo  tre  the  miick  kine  of  the  ants.  By  a  re- 
°>vhable  coincidenoe,  which  M.  Huber  justly 
coasiden  too  much  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  the 
||phides  and  the  ants  become  torpid  at  the  same 
w^reeof  cold  (27**  Fahr.),  and  revive  together 
at  the  lame  degree  of  warmth.  He  says, '  I  am 
cot  acquainted  with  any  ants  to  whom  the  art 
of  obtaining  frtmi  the  pucerons  (aphides)  their 
sibnstenoe  is  unknown.  We  might  even  ven- 
tore  to  sflimi  that  these  insects  are  made  for 
^r  use'  (Huber,  Natural  Hittory  qf  Anta,  p. 
210,  &c.). 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  exotic  ants  sub- 
^  by  similar  means.  The  accounts  given  us 
<«  the  termites,  or  ants,  inhabiting  the  hottest 
™»te8,  dearly  show  that  they  are  carnivorous, 
nofmaa,  in  his  description  of  Guinea,  says  that 
«»y  will  devour  a  sheep  in  one  night,  and  that 
I  iL^  Miusement  to  them  only  for  an  hour. 
1^  Uiese  situations  living  animals  often  become 
their  victims.  An  Italian  missionary  at  Congo 
Mate*  that  a  cow  in  a  stall  had  been  known  to 


be  devoured  by  these  devastators.  We  have 
therefore  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  ants 
of  Palestine,  like  those  of  Europe,  are  carnivo- 
rous, become  torpid  in  winter,  and  need  no 
magazine  of  provisions.  The  words  of  Solomon 
(Prov.  VL  6,  occ.),  properly  considered,  give  no 
countenance  to  the  ancient  error  respecting  ants. 
He  does  not  affirm  that  the  ant,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  the  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid  up  in 
ner  magazine  stores  of  grain  against  winter,  but 
that,  with  considerable  prudence  and  foresight, 
she  makes  use  of  proper  seaaong  to  collect  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  sufficient  for  her  purposes. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  them  implying  that  she 
stores  up  grain  or  other  provisions.  She  pre- 
pares her  bread  and  fathers  her  food  (namely, 
such  food  as  is  suited  to  her)  in  summer  and 
harvest  (that  is,  when  it  is  most  plentiful),  and 
thus  shows  her  wisdom  and  prodence  by  using 
the  advantages  offered  to  her.  The  sense  is  thus 
ably  given  by  Dr.  Hammond :  *  A»in  the  matter 
just  mentioned  the  least  delay  is  pernicious,  so 
in  all  things  else  sluggishness,  or  negligence  of 
those  things  which  concern  us  most  nearly,  should 
ever  be  avoided ;  and  if  we  need  any  instructor 
on  this  head,  we  may  go  to  one  of  the  least  and 
meanest  of  creatures.'  The  moral,  then,  in- 
tended in  Solomon's  allusion  to  the  ant,  is  simply 
to  avail  one's  self  of  the  favourable  time  without 
dday, 

ANTEDILUVIANS,  the  name  given  col- 
lectively  to  the  people  who  lived  before  the 
Deluge.  The  interval  fh)m  the  Creation  to  that 
event  is  not  less,  even  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  than  1657  years,  being  not  more  than  691 
years  shorter  than  that  between  the  Deluge  and 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  only  167  years  less  than 
fix)m  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time,  and 
equal  to  about  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  period 
fh>m  the  Creation.  By  the  Samaritan  and 
Septuagint  texts  (as  adjusted  by  Hales)  a  much 
greater  duration  is  assigned  to  the  antediluvian 
period — ^namely,  2256  years,  which  nearly  equals 
the  Hebrew  interval  from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  much  exceeds  the  interval  firom 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  article  'Adam'  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  &ther  of  men  was  something  more  than 
'the  noble  savage,'  or  rather  the  grown-up 
infimt,  which  some  have  represented  him.  He 
was  an  instructed  man; — and  the  immediate 
descendants  of  a  man  so  instructed  could  not  be 
an  ignorant  or  uncultivated  people.  Their  pur- 
suits fix>m  the  first  were  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  of  the  s^ictiy 
savage  or  himting  condition  of  life  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  before  the  Deluge.  In  fiact, 
savageism  is  not  discoverable  before  the  Con- 
ftision  of  Tongues,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  a 
degeneracy  firom  a  state  of  cultivation,  eventually 
produced  in  particular  communities  by  that 
great  social  convulsion.  All  that  was  peculiar 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  antediluvian  period 
was  eminenUy  fiivourable  to  civilization. 

By  reason  of  their  length  of  life,  the  antedi- 
luvians had  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  highest  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts.  They 
had  also  more  encouragement  in  protracted 
imdertakings,  and  stronger  inducements  to  the 
erection  of  superior,  more  costly,  more  durable, 
and  more  capacious  edifices  and  monuments^ 
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pablic  and  priTate,  than  exist  at  present  They 
might  reasonably  oilcalate  on  reaping  the  benefit 
of  their  laboor  and  ezpenditore.  The  earth 
itself  was  probably  more  equally  fertile,  and  its 
climate  more  uniformly  healthful,  and  more 
auspicious  to  longevity,  and  consequently  to  every 
kind  of  mental  and  corporeal  exertion  and  enter- 
prise, than  has  been  the  case  since  the  great 
oonvulsion  which  took  place  at  the  Deluge. 

But  probably  the  greatest  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  antediluvians,  and  which  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  &vourable  to  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts  of  life,  was  the  uniformity 
of  language.  Nothins  could  have  tended  more 
powerrally  to  maintain,  equalize,  and  promote 
whatever  advantages  were  enjoyed,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  portion  of  the  human  race  from  de- 
generating into  savase  life. 

The  opmion  that  me  old  world  was  acquainted 
with  (ufroftomy,  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  ages  of 
Seth  and  his  descendants  being;  particularly  set 
down  (Gen.  v.  6,  9qq,\  and  the  precise  year, 
month,  and  day  being  stated  in  which  Noah  and 
his  family,  &c  entered  the  ark,  and  made  their 
egress  fiom  it  (Gen.  vii.  11;  viii.  13).  The 
knowledge  of  zoology,  which  Adam  possessed, 
was  doubtless  imparted  to  his  children ;  and  we 
find  that  Noah  was  so  minutely  informed  on  the 
subject  as  to  distinguish  between  clean  and  un- 
clean beasts,  and  mat  his  instructions  extended 
to  birds  of  every  kind  (Gen.  vii.  2-4).  A  know- 
ledge of  some  essential  principles  in  botany  is 
shown  by  the  fiict  that  Adam  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish 'seed-bearing  herb'  and  *tree  in  which 
is  a  seed-bearing  fruit,'  with  *  every  green  herb ' 
(Gen.  L  29, 30).  With  mineralogy  the  antedilu- 
vians were  at  least  so  fkr  acquainted  as  to  dis- 
tinguish metals ;  and  in  the  description  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  gold  and  precious  stonra  are  no- 
ticed ^Gen.  ii.  12).  That  the  antediluvians  were 
acquamted  with  mude  is  certain ;  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  Jubal  (while  Adam  was  still 
alive)  became  '  the  father  of  those  who  handle 
the  kinmtr  and  hugab  *  (Gen.  iv.  21 ).  The  kinnur 
was  evidently  a  stringed  instrument  resembling 
a  lyre;  and  the  hu^  was  without  doubt  the 
pandsean  pipe,  composed  of  reeds  of  different 
lengths  jomed  together.  This  clearly  intimates 
considerable  progress  in  the  science. 

Our  materials  are  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to 
affirm  that  the  antediluvians  possessed  the  means 
of  communicating  their  ideas  by  writing  or  by 
hieroglyphics,  al3iough  tradition,  and  a  hint  or 
two  in  the  Scriptures,  mi^ht  support  the  asser- 
tion. With  regard  to  architecture,  it  is  a  singular 
and  important  fkct  that  Cain,  when  he  was 
driven  from  his  first  abode,  built  a  city  in  the 
land  to  which  he  went,  and  called  it  Enoch, 
after  his  son.  This  shows  that  the  descendants 
of  Adam  lived  in  houses  and  towns  fh>m  the  first, 
and  consequently  affords  another  confirmation 
of  the  argument  for  the  original  cultivation  of 
the  human  fiimily.  The  metallurgy  of  the  ante- 
diluvians has  been  noticed  in  <  Adam  :'  and  to 
what  is  there  said  of  agriculture  we  shall  only 
add  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Noah,  who,  im- 
mediately after  the  Flood,  became  a  husband- 
man, and  planted  a  vineyard.  He  also  knew 
the  method  of  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  gri^ ; 
for  it  is  said  he  drank  of  the  wine,  which 
produced  inebriation  (Gen.  ix.  20,  21).     This 


knowledge  he  doubtless  obtained  fixim  his  pro* 
genitors  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
world. 

PcMeura^  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with 
husbandry.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  while 
his  brother  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground  (Gen. 
iv.  2) ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  mr  snppodsg 
that  Cain's  husbandry  excluded  the  care  of 
cattle.  The  class  of  tent-dwelling  pastors  -  that 
is,  of  those  who  live  in  tents  that  they  may  move 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  firom  one  pasture 
ground  to  another — did  not  originate  tillcom- 
parativelv  late  after  the  Fall ;  for  Jabal,  tbc 
seventh  nt>m  Adam  in  the  line  of  Cain,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  'fiEither'  or  founder  of  that 
mode  of  life  (G^.  iv.  20). 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  decision 
respecting  the  form  or  forms  of  government 
which  prevailed  before  the  Deluge.  The  slight 
intimations  to  be  found  on  the  subject  seem  to 
favour  the  notion  that  the  particular  gOTem- 
ments  were  patriarchal,  subiect  to  a  general 
theocratical  control.  The  right  of  propertr  was 
recognised,  for  Abel  and  Jabal  possessed  flocks, 
and  Cain  built  a  city.  From  Noah's  familisritj 
with  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  it  would  seem  that  the  Levittcal 
rules  on  this  subject  were  by  no  means  new  when 
laid  down  in  the  code  of  Moses. 

Marriage,  and  all  the  relations  springing 
ftom  it,  existed  from  the  beginning  (Geo.  iL 
23-25);  and  although  polygamy  was  known 
among  the  antediluvians  (Gen.  iv.  19),  it  was 
most  probably  unlawful ;  for  it  mtist  have  been 
obvious  that,  if  more  than  one  wife  had  been 
necessary  for  a  man,  the  Lord  would  not  have 
confined  the  first  man  to  one  woman.  The 
marriage  of  the  sons  of  Seth  with  the  danghten 
of  Cain  appears  to  have  been  prohibited,  sio« 
the  consequence  of  it  was  that  universal  depra- 
vity in  the  fiimily  of  Seth  so  forcibly  expressed 
in  this  short  passage,  *  All  flesh  had  oormpted 
its  way  upon  tiie  es^th'  (Gen.  vi  12). 

It  is  probable  that  even  the  longevity  of  the 
antediluvians  may  have  contributed  to  the 
general  corruption  of  manners.  As  there  was 
probably  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  their  hands, 
the  temptations  to  idleness  were  likelv  to  be 
very  strong;  and  the  next  step  would  be  to 
licentious  habits  and  selfish  violence.  The 
ample  leisure  possessed  by  the  children  of  Adam 
might  have  been  employed  for  many  exoelleot 
purposes  of  social  life  and  religious  obedience 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  so  employed  by  maoT ; 
but  to  the  larger  part  it  became  a  snare  and  ue 
occasion  of  temptations,  so  that  *  the  wickedness 
of  man  became  great,  the  earth  was  oornipt 
before  God,  and  was  filled  with  violence.' 

ANTICHRIST.  The  meaninff  attached  to 
this  word  has  been  greatiy  modified  by  the  con- 
troversies of  various  churches  and  sects.  Id 
Scripture,  however,  and  the  early  ChristJan 
writers,  it  has  an  application  snfficientiy  distinct 
firom  partial  interpretations.  Antichrist,  so- 
cording  to  St  John,  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  error, 
the  enemy  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is 
displayed  in  the  divinity  and  holiness  of  Christ 
This  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
we  are  led  at  once  to  consider  it  as  the  proper 
tiUe  of  Satan.  But  the  same  apostie  speiksof 
the  existence  of  many  antichrists ;  whence  we 
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ANTIOCH.  Two  pliLC«s  of  tlii*  nime  are 
iMDiMnrf  in  (be  New  TeslamenL  1.  A  cilj' 
on  tk  luika  of  the  Oroalea,  300  milea  north  of 
JtnalFDi,  and  aboal  30  ftMin  Ihe  MedilemmMiii. 
Ji  ra  linuled  in  Ihe  proTince  of  SeleucU.  called 
TrtDfolk.    Il  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  the 


iwdeow  of  th«  Spim  kings,  »nd  sfterwwds 
iramt  the  capilkl  uf  the  Koman  proTinoei  in 
Asit.    It  nnked  third,  after  " 


b  Daphne  wu  celebrated  for 
ainK,  iti  asytTui)  and  temple  were  urai- 
ciwd  lo  Apollo  and  Diana,  It  wai  vtrj  popu- 
la»;  williin  ISO  jean  after  ila  erecbon  the 
Itwt  ilew  100,000  peraooa  io  it  in  one  day.  In 
U»  lime  of  Chrj'aoalom  the  population  was  com- 
f«i  at  200,0.)U,  of  wbom  one-half,  or  even  a 
prna  proportion,  were  profeoors  of  Christi- 
uily.  Cicero  ipeaki  of  the  cilj  at  diitinguiihed 
tf  men  of  learning  and  Ihe  coltiTatian  of  Ihe 
irtL  A  mnltitade  of  Jews  resided  in  it.  Se- 
Wna  Nicator  granted  them  the  rights  of 
citiieitlup,  and  pUeed  them  on  aperfect  equalitj 
»itb  Ihe  other  inhabilanls.  Tbese  privileges 
■en  continoed  ta  them  bj  Vespasian  and  "ntoa. 
Antinh  it  called  libtra  b;  PUdt,  having  ob- 
■used  from  Pompi^  the  privilege  of  being 
Fife  rued  t^  its  own  laws. 

Tbe  Chmtian  Giith  wu  iotroduoed  at  an  early 
ptHcd  into  Aotiocb,  and  with  great  Baccen(Acls 
ji-  IS.  SI,  24).  The  name  •  Chritlimu'  »a* 
fcne  Sm  applied  to  in  professors  (Acts  li.  26). 
Andodi  toon  became  a  central  point  for  the  dif- 
fciiepn  of  Christianitj  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
maiDtuned  for  sereral  ceaturiea  a  high  rank  in 
^fChnitian  world.  A  conlroverBy  which  arcae 
"twem  certain  Jewijh  believers  from  Jerusalem 
>iidthe  Gmlile  cooTerta  at  Antioch  reapocting 
the  pcraiaaent  obligation  of  the  right  of  eircnm- 
fucn  wai  tbe  occasion  of  the  first  apostolic 
M«iidl  cr  convention  (Acts  iv.).  Antioch  was 
'«  itene  of  the  early  lahooreof  the  apostle  PanJ, 
*^  the  place  whenos  he  aet  forth  on  hii  first 
TrUhoiir»CAc«axi.a6;iiii.2).  Ignatius 


As  the  ecclesiastical  system  became  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  politiral,  the  churches  in  thoce 
(Mties  which  held  the  highest  civil  rank  asenmed 
B  correi^pondlng  superiority  in  relation  to  other 
Chnitinn  commnnitles.  Such  was  the  case  al 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and.  in  the 
course  of  time,  al  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
where  the  term  Eiarcb  was  applied  to  the  resi- 
dent bishop,  but  shortly  exchanged  fbr  that  of 
Patriarch.  At  the  ra^sent  time  there  are  three 
prelates  in  Svria  wlio  claim  the  title  of  palri- 
archs  of  Antioch.  namely  :  (I)  the  patriarch  of 
Ihe  Greek  chureh;   (3)  of  the  Syrian   Mono- 


vicisEitudes  and  disasters  than  Antioch.  In  a,d. 
2GU  Sapor,  the  Penian  king,  surprised  and  pil- 
laged it,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were 
slaii]  or  sold  as  slaves.  It  has  been  freqnently 
bronght  10  the  verge  of  utter  ruin  by  earthquakes ; 
by  that  ofa.D.  iii  no  less  than  2^0,000  persons 
were  destroyed,  the  population  being  swelled  by 
an  influx  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  A 


he  emperor  Justmian  gai 
of  p)ld  ( 1 80,000i.)  to  restore  the  city, 
ad  It  resamed  id  ancient  splendonr 
!i40)  when  it  was  again  taken  and  delivered 
lo  the  flame*  tiy  Chosroes.  In  t.D.  658  it  waa 
captured  by  Ihe  Saracens.  In  a.D.  975  it  was 
retakea  br  NIcephoras  Phocas.  In  a.D.  1080 
the  son  of  the  governor  Philarelns  betrayed  it 
into  the  hands  of  Soliman.  Seventeen  yelra 
after  the  Duke  of  Normandy  entered  it  at  the 
head  of  3U0,00(i  Crusaders ;  but  as  the  citadel 
still  held  out,  the  victors  were  in  their  turn  be- 
sii'Ecd  b}[  a  (i'esh  host  nnder  Kerboga  and  twenty- 
eight  emirs,  which  at  last  gave  way  to  Iheir  des- 
perate valour.  In  *.D.  1268  Antioch  was  occu- 
pied and  mined  by  Boadocbar  or  Bibars,  sultan 
of  Efcypt  and  S^ria;  this  first  seal  of  the 
Christian  name  being  djspeopled  b^  Ihe  slanghler 
of  17,0(10  persons,  and  the  captivity  of  100,000. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Je- 
rusalem convoked  a  synod,  and  renounced  all 
connection  with  the  Latin  church. 

Antioch  at  present  belongs  lo  Ihe  Pashalic  of 
Halcb  (Aleppo),  and  bears  tbe  name  of  .ilnf uAio. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  before  the  earthquake  of  182a, 
which  destroyed  four  or  five  thousand.  The 
present  town  stands  on  scarcely  one-third  of  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  ancient  wall,  of  which  the 
line  may  be  eanly  traced. 

S.  Aktioch  in  (or  nwr)  Ptiidia,  being  a  bor- 
der city,  was  considered  at  difierenl  times  as 
belonging  to  different  provinces.  It  was  founded 
by  Selcncos  Nicanor,  and  its  first  inhabitanla 
were  from  Masnesia  on  theMnander.  After  the 
defeat  of  Anuochns  (III.)  the  Great  by  the 
Romans,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  was  aftenrarda  trans- 
ferred to  Amynlaa.  On  his  death  the  Romans 
made  il  the  seal  of  a  proconsular  gnvemmeni, 
and  invested  it  with  the  privileges  of  immunity 
from  taxes  and  a  municipal  constitution  similar 
to  that  of  tbe  Italian  towns.  When  Paul  and 
Bamabaa  Tiaited  thia  dty  (Ada  xiii.  14),  they 
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found  a  Jewish  synagogue  and  a  considerable 
iiomber  of  proselytes,  and  met  with  great  success 
among  the  Gentiles  (v.  48),  but,  through  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  Jews,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  place,  which  they  did  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  Lord's  iDJunction  (v.  51,  compared 
with  Matt  z.  14  ;  Luke  ix.  5). 

Till  within  a  very  recent  period  Antioch  was 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  where  the  town 
of  Ak-S^eker  now  stands ;  but  later  investigations 
have  determined  its  site  to  be  adjoining  the  town 
of  Yalobatch ;  and  Mr.  Arundell  observed  there 
the  remains  of  several  temples  and  churches, 
besides  a  theatre  and  a  magnificent  aqueduct;  of 
the  latter  twenty-one  arches  still  remained  in  a 
perfect  state. 

ANTrOCHUS,  a  name  which  may  be  inter- 
preted he  who  toitfutands,  or  latU  out ;  and  denotes 
military  prowess,  as  do  many  other  of  the  Greek 
names.  It  was  borne  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Philip,  whose  son,  Seleucus,  by  the  help  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  established  himself  (b.c.  31 2)  as  ruler  of 
Babylon.  For  eleven  years  more  the  contest  in 
Asia  continued,  while  Antigonns  was  grasping 
at  universal  supremacy.  At  length,  in  801,  he 
was  defeated  and  slam  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagos, 
bad  meanwhile  bea>me  master  of  southern  Syria ; 
and  Seleucus  was  too  much  indebted  to  him  to 
be  disposed  to  eject  him  by  force  from  this  pos- 
session. In  fact,  the  three  first  Ptolemies  (b.c. 
323-222)  looked  on  their  extra-Egyptian  posses- 
sions as  their  sole  guarantee  for  tne  safety  of 
Egypt  itself  against  their  formidable  neighbour, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  mastery,  not  only 
of  Palestine  and  Ccsle-Syria,  and  of  many  towns 
on  that  coast,  but  of  Cyrene  and  other  parts  of 
Libya,  of  Cyprus,  and  other  islands,  with  nume- 
rous maritime  posts  all  round  Asia  Minor.  A 
permanent  fleet  was  probably  kept  up  at  Sunos, 
so  that  their  arms  reached  to  the  Hellespont; 
and  for  some  time  they  ruled  over  Thrace.  Thus 
Syria  was  divided  between  two  great  powers,  the 
northern  half  falling  to  Seleucus  and  lus  suo- 
cessore,  the  touthem  to  the  Ptolemies ;  and  this 
explains  the  titles  *  king  of  the  north '  and  *  king 
of  the  south,'  in  the  lUh  chapter  of  Daniel. 
The  line  dividing  them  was  drawn  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Coele- 
Syria. 

The  first  Seleucus  built  a  prodigious  number 
of  cities  with  Greek  institutions,  not,  like  Alex- 
ander, from  military  or  commercial  policy,  but 
to  gratify  ostentation,  or  his  love  for  Greece. 
To  people  his  new  cities  was  often  a  difficult 
matter ;  and  this  led  to  the  bestowal  of  premiums 
on  those  who  were  willing  to  become  citizens. 
Hence  we  may  account  for  the  extraordinary 
privileges  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  in  them  all, 
having  equal  rights  with  Macedonians.  But 
there  was  still  another  cause  which  recom- 
mended the  Jews  to  the  Syrian  kings.  A  nation 
thus  difiused  through  their  ill-compicted  empire, 
formed  a  band  most  useful  to  gird  its  parts  to- 
gether. To  win  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  was  to 
win  the  allegiance  of  a  brave  brotherhood,  who 
would  be  devoted  to  their  protector,  and  who 
could  never  make  common  cause  with  any  spirit 
of  local  independence.  For  this  reason  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  and  doubtless  his  predecessors 
also,  put  peculiar  trust  in  Jewish  garrisons. 


4 1 .    [ Autiochiu  the  Gzmt.] 

Again :  through  the  great  revolution  of  Asii, 
the  Hebrews  of  Palestine  were  now  placed  nearij 
on  the  frontier  of  two  mighty  monarchies ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  rival  powers  bid  against 
one  another  for  their  good  will— so  great  were 
the  benefits  showered  upon  them  by  &e  seoood 
Ptolemj.  Even  when  a  war  broke  out  for  the 
possession  of  Coele-Syria,  under  Antiochus  the 
Great,  and  the  fourth  Ptolemy  (B.a  218,  217X 
though  the  people  of  Judsa,  as  part  of  the  battle- 
field and  contested  possession,  were  exposed  to 
severe  suffering,  it  was  not  the  worse  rar  tiieir 
ultimate  prospects.  Antiochus  at  least,  when  >t 
a  later  period  (b  c  198)  left  master  of  soathera 
Syria,  did  but  take  occasion  to  heap  on  tiie  Jews 
and  Jerusalem  new  honours  and  exemptions. 

The  Syrian  empire,  as  left  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  his  son,  was  greatly  weaker  than  that 
which  the  first  Seleucus  founded.  Scarcely,  in- 
deed, had  the  second  of  the  line  begun  to  reign 
(B.a  28'^)  when  four  sovereigns  in  Asia  Minor 
established  their  complete  independence  .'—the 
kings  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Cappiulocia,  and  Pe^ 

fimus.  In  the  next  reign — that  of  Antiochus 
heos — the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under  Arsaces 
(B.C.  250)  was  followed  speedily  by  that  of  the 
distant  province  of  Bactriana.  For  tiiirty  yean 
together  the  Parthians  continued  to  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  The  great 
Antiochus  passed  a  life  of  war  (]i.c.  223-187). 
In  his  youth  he  had  to  contend  against  his  re* 
volted  satrap  of  Media,  and  afterwai^  against 
his  kinsman  Achsus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Besides 
this,  he  was  seven  years  engaged  in  successAil 
campaigns  against  tiie  Parthians  and  the  king  of 
Bactriana ;  and,  finally,  met  unexpected  and 
staggering  reverses  in  war  with  the  Romans,  so 
that  his  last  days  were  inglorious  and  his  re* 
sources  thoroughly  broken.  Respecting  the 
reign  of  his  son,  Seleucus  Philopator  (b.c  187* 
176),  we  know  little,  except  that  he  left  his  king- 
dom tributary  to  the  Romans  [see  also  SELEcai 
Philopator].  In  Daniel,  xL  20,  he  is  named 
a  raiser  of  tcures,  which  shows  what  was  the  chief 
direction  of  policy  in  his  reign.  Seleocos 
having  been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  courtiers, 
his  brother  Antiochus  Epiphanes  hastened  to 
occupy  the  vacant  throne,  although  the  natural 
heir,  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus,  was  alive,  bat  a 
hostage  at  Rome.  In  Daniel  xi.  21  it  is  indi- 
cated ibai  he  gained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  most  lavish 
bribery  was  his  chief  instrument  According  to 
the  description  in  Livy  (xli.  20),  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  largesses  had  almost  tiie  appearance 
of  insanity. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  and  in  such  a  po- 
sition, whose  nominal  empire  was  still  extensive, 
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tbcagb  its  retl  strength  and  wealth  were  depart- 
ir.ff.  may  naturally  lutre  oonoeived,  the  first  mo- 
iTH-nt  that  he  felt  peconxary  need,  the  design  of 
piandering  the  Jewish  temple.  At  such  a  crisis, 
tlie  adrantage  of  the  deed  might  seem  to  over- 
Ulanoe  the  odium  incorred :  yet,  as  he  would 
courert  every  Jew  in  his  empire  into  a  deadly 
eo^oDT,  1  second  step  would  become  necessary  — 


41.    [Antiocbiis  EpipluBca.] 

to  end  the  power  of  the  Jews,  and  destror  their 
ubooal  organization.  The  design,  therefore,  of 
ptvfaibiti&g  circumcision  and  their  whole  cere- 
■MQi&l,  would  naturally  ally  itself  to  the  plan  of 
fpoliatioii,  without  supposine  any  previous  en- 
Dutj  agaiost  the  nation  on  his  part.  We  have 
▼ritten  enough  to  show  how  surprising  to  the 
J<vi  most  have  been  the  sudden  and  almost  in- 
credible change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  Syria ;  and  how  peculiarly  aggravated 
the  enmity  Antiochus  Epiphanes  must  in  any 
ca.(e  have  drawn  on  himself.  Instead  of  crushing 
bis  apparently  puny  foes,  he  raised  up  heroes 
tgaiDst himself  [Maccabeeh],  who,  helped  by  the 
civil  wars  dT  his  successors,  at  length  achieved 
tbe  deliverance  of  their  people ;  so  that  in  the 
ITOtb  Tear  of  the  Seleucidm  (b.c.  143)  their  in- 
dependence was  formally  acknowledged,  and 
tbey  began  to  date  from  this  period  as  a  new 
birth  of  their  nation. 

The  change  of  policv,  from  conciliation  to 
cniel  persecution,  which  makes  the  reign  of 
Epiphanes  an  era  in  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to 
^  Syrian  monarchy,  has  perhaps  had  great 
permanent  moral  results.  It  is  not  impossible 
tbat  perseverance  in  the  conciliating  plan  might 
^^e  sapped  the  energy  of  Jewish  national  faith : 
vhile  it  IS  certain  that  persecution  kindled  their 
zc^and  cemented  their  unity.  Jerusalem,  by 
its  soiferinss,  became  only  the  more  sacred  in 
^  ejres  of  its  absent  citizens ;  who  vied  in  re- 
placing the  wealth  which  the  sacrilegious  Epi- 
phanes had  ravished.  According  to  1  Maccab. 
▼i.  1-16,  this  king  died  shortly  after  an  attempt 
to  pluider  a  temple  at  Elymais;  and  Josephns 
MIows  that  account 

.  An  outline  of  the  deeds  of  the  kinss  of  Syria 
Q  war  and  peace,  down  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
» presented  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Daniel;  in 
vhich  Epiphanes  and  his  nther  are  the  two 
pnncipal  figures.  The  wars  and  treaties  of  the 
Kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  from  b.c.  280  to  b.c. 
165  are  described  so  minutely  and  so  truly,  in 
y.  S^,  as  to  force  all  reasonable  and  weU-in- 
'ofmed  men  to  choose  between  the  alternatives, — 
^itber  that  it  is  a  most  signal  and  luminous  pre- 
'^^  Of  that  it  was  written  after  the  event 
Besides  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  book  of 
'uoeabees  mentions  his  son,  called  Antiochus 


Eupator,  and  another  young  Antiochus,  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  the  usurper ;  both  of  whom 
were  murdered  at  a  tender  age.  In  the  two  last 
chapters  of  the  book  a  fourth  Antiochus  appears, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Sidetes,  from  the  town  of 
Sida,  in  Pampliylia.  This  is  the  last  king  of 
tiiat  house,  whose  reputation  and  power  were 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  name  of  Seleucus. 
In  the  year  b.c.  134  he  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
having  taken  it  next  year,  after  a  severe  siege, 
he  palled  down  the  walls,  and  reduced  uie 
nation  once  more  to  subjection,  after  only  ten 
years'  independence. 

AN'TIPAS,  a  person  named  as  *  a  fkithftil 
witness,'  or  martyr,  in  Rev.  ii.  13. 

2.  ANTIPAS,  or  Hebod-Antipas.  [Hebo- 
DiAN  FamiltJ 

ANTIPATER.    [Herodian  Family.] 

ANTIPA'TRIS,  a  city  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  on  the  site  of  a  former  place  called 
Caphar-saba.  The  spot  was  well  watered,  and 
fertile ;  a  stream  flowed  round  the  city,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood  were  groves  of  large  trees. 
Caphar-saba  was  120  stadia  fiom  Joppa;  and 
between  the  two  places  Alexander  Balas  drew  a 
trench,  with  a  wall  and  wooden  towers,  as  a 
defence  against  the  approach  of  Antiochus.  Anti- 
patris  also  lay  between  Cssarea  and  Lydia,  its 
distance  from  the  former  place  being  twenty-six 
Roman  miles.  On  the  road  from  Ramlah  to 
Nazareth,  north  of  Ras-el  Ain,  there  is  a  village 
called  Kaffr  Saba ;  and  as  its  position  is  almost 
in  exact  ag^reement  with  the  position  assigned 
to  Antipatris,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place, 
this  Kafir  Saba  being  no  other  than  the  repro- 
duced name  of  Capluir-saba,  which,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  has  again  supplanted  the  foreign, 
arbitrary,  and  later  name  of  Antipatris.  St 
Paul  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipa- 
tris by  night,  on  his  route  to  Csesarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  31). 

ANTO'NIA,  a  fortress  in  Jerusalem,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  area  of  the  temple,  often  men- 
tioned by  Josephns  in  his  account  of  the  later 
wars  of  tiie  Jews.  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
Maccabees,  under  the  name  of  Baris,  and  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  with  great  strength  and  splen- 
dour bv  the  first  Herod.  This  fortress  is  the 
•castie  into  which  Paul  was  carried  from  the 
temple  by  the  soldiers :  from  the  stairs  of  which 
he  addressed  the  people  collected  in  the  ad- 
jacent court  (Acts  xxi.  31-40). 

APE.  The  word  is  in  the  Hebrew  Koph, 
and  it  occurs  only  in  1  Kings  x.  22  and  2  Chron. 
ix.  21,  as  among  the  curiosities  in  natural  hi»- 
tory  brought  back  bv  Solomon's  ships  from  their 
distant  voyages  to  Ophir.  The  name  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  alon^  with  the  animals, 
for  in  Sanscrit  and  Malabanc  kapi  is  the  name 
for  an  ape.  We  cannot  of  course  attempt  to 
determine  the  species  brought  into  Palestine  on 
the  occasion  indicated;  and  the  probability 
indeed  is,  that  the  name  is  a  general  one  for  all 
or  any  of  the  quadrumana  of  which  the  Hebrews 
had  any  knowledge.  When  we  consider  the 
mode  in  which  these  animals  were  introduced, 
it  is  curious  to  compare  this  with  the  scene  in 
the  tomb  of  Thothmes  III.  at  Thebes,  where  the 
presents  and  tributes  of  various  distant  nations 
are  represented  as  being  brought  to  the  kins;. 
Among  these  are  several  living  animals,  includ- 
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and  most  effiiced  maf  be  ipea  j  but  tbe 
•od  in  puticalBT  the  three  here  copied, 
doabledl;  Macaci  or  Cynocephali,  that  ia,  t, 
■pMies  of  the  geons  baboon,  or  baboon-like  apej. 
The  association  readers  these  fipires  interesting ; 
bnt  it  ia  impomlble  to  say  that  the  animaU 
brought  to  Solomon  were  of  these  kiode,  or  in- 
deed to  say  to  what  speciee  ihey  should  be  re- 
ferred rfiATTR]. 

APEL'LES.  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  Panl 
•alatea  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  there  {Rom. 
XTJ,  10),  and  calls  'approved  in  Chriat,'  i.e. 
■n  approved  Christian.  According  to  the  old 
charcb  traditions  Apelles  was  one  of  the 
■event;  disciples,  and  bishop  either  of  Smyrna 
«r  Heraeleia. 

APHAR-SACHITES  or  ApHAMATHcnma, 
the  name  of  the  nation  to  which  belonged  one 
portion  of  the  cotoniRta  whom  the  Assvrian  kins 
^Un>^  !„  a ;.  ,-p :_«._,>■'  * 
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A'PHEK :  the  name  signifies  itrenglh  ;  hence 
a  citadel  or  fortified  town.  There  were  at  least 
three  places  so  called,  viz. : — 

1.  APHEK,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xiii.  4;  xix.  .30),  called  A philt  in  Judg. 
i.  31,  where  we  also  learn  (hat  the  tribe  «a.< 
unable  to  f^tn  possesion  of  it.  A  villBEecalttd 
Afka  is  slili  found  in  Lebanon,  situated  al  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  and  may  possibly  mark  the 
lite  of  this  Aphek. 

2.  APHEK,  a  town  near  which  Benhadad 
wa«  defeated  by  the  Israelites  (1  Kings  ii. 
36,  >q.),  wWch  aeems  to  correspond  to  the 
Aphaca  of  Easebins,  situated  to  tbe  east  of  the 
Sra  of  Galilee,  and  which  ii  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt,  Seetzen,  and  others  under  the  name 
ofFeik. 

3.  APHEK,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issaehar, 
not  &r  from  Jezreel,  where  the  Philistines  twice 
encamped  before  battles  with  the  Israelites  (I 
Sam.  iv.  1 ;  zxix.  I;  comp.  xxvui.  4).    Either 


APOCRYPHA 

thii  or  tbe  Ant  Aphek,  but  moM  probably  tin, 
was  the  Apiii  mentioned  is  Joih.  lii.  1^  u  i 
royal  ciu  of  the  Canaaoites. 

APHE'KAH.  a  towa  in  the  mooaiami  oT 
Jtidah  (Josh.  xv.  33). 

APHKH'EMA,  one  of  the  three  toparchiti 
added  to  Judna  b^  the  king*  of  Syria  (1  Ukc. 
li.  34).  This  IS  perba^  the  Ephicm  a 
Ephraim  mentioned  in  John  xi.  54. 

APH'SES,  head  of  the  eighteenth  nucrdMil 
f^ily  of  the  twenty-four  into  which  tbe  prieOi 
were  divided  by  David  fbr  tbe  service  of  ll> 
temple  (1  Chron.  niv.  15). 

APOC'RYPHA  {hidJet,  ^crtted,  myrfmouV 
a  term  in  theology,  applied  in  vsrioBS  kdm 
(o  denote  certain  boo^  claiming  a  sacred  clis- 

In  the  BiMinthiifue  Satra,  by  the  Rer.  Dami- 
nican  Fathers  Richard  and  Giraud  (Paris,  IS^i), 
the  term  is  defined  to  signify— (1)  anmynnii 
or  pseudepigraphal  booki;  (2)  those  which  in 
not  publicly  r^d,  although  Ihey  may  be  rod 
with  edification  m  private;  (3)  those  wt^  ib 
not  pass  for  authentic  and  of  divine  aalboril;, 
although  they  pass  for  being  composed  In  i 
sacred  author  or  an  apostle,  as  the  ^iMi  4 
Barnabai ;  and  (4)  daogeroui  books  eoroposei 
by  ancient  heretica  to  &voar  their  opioioiu. 
lltey  also  apply  the  name  'to  books  wlucb, 
afker  having  b^n  contested,  are  put  into  tbe 
canon  by  consent  of  the  churches,  ai  Tobil,'  Ic 
And  Jahn  applies  it  in  its  most  strict  seuK,  ud 
that  which  it  has  borne  since  the  fourth  century, 
to  books  which,  from  their  inacription  or  lie 
author's  name,  or  the  aubject,  might  easily  be 
taken    for   inspired    books,   but   are  not  w  in 

The  apocryphal  books,  soch  ai  the  3d  iod  <A 
books  of  Esdras,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  &^  vkk^ 
were  all  known  to  the  ancient  Fathers,  bsif  de- 
scended to  our  limes  ;  and,  althongh  incontetu^lj 
spurious,  are  of  considerable  value  from  tbv 
antiquity,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  rtligiom 
and  theological  opinioos  of  the  flnt  centariet 
The  most  curious  are  the  3rd  aud  4th  boob  of 
Rsdras,  and  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  hubtoi 
hut  recently  discovered,  and  has  acquired  peoa- 
liar  interest  from  its  containing  tbe  passage  dm' 
by  the  aposrie  Jude  [  Enoch].  Nor  are  the  ipi> 
cryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  deslitiilt  d 
'merest.      Al;' 

less,  they  are   not   without   their  value  n>  lix 

Biiilical  student,  and  haie  been   applied  viib 

e  the  style  and  language  of  tlx 

genuine   hoolu,   to  which    they    b«r    a   clot 

lalogy.    Some  of  the  ^locryphal  books  lurr 

)1  been    without    their   defenders  in    multn 

mes.    They  are,  however,  regarded  bv  most  w 

originally  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  secoal 

century,  and  as  containing  interpolations  wki'b     , 

betray  tbe  fbutth  or  fifth :  they  tan.  therefi»Ti 

only  be  conaidered  aa  evidence  of  die  pncucc 

of  the  Church  at  the  period  when   th^  a«e 

Mow  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts  oc 
ticed  by  the  lalhen.  and  which  are  graertllT 
thought  to  bavo  been  the  fictions  of  herelia 
in  the  second  century,  have  long  since  &lltraiiin  i 
oblivtOD.  Of  those  wblch  remain,  aldusgli 
I  some  have  been  conudered  by  learaed  men  » 
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^iiin«  vorkf  of  the  apoitolic  age,  yet  ^  the 
grcirer  part  are  nniyenaUy  rejected  as  spurious, 
aod  as  vritten  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
m^Kerer  inthority  is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  do- 
cmtniS)  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  early 
Cliardi  erinoed  a  high  degree  of  discrimination 
is  the  diilealt  task  of  distinguishing  the  genuine 
{rom  tk  qmrioQS  books.  '  It  is  not  so  easy  a 
Eaner,'  oyi  Jones* '  as  is  commonly  imagined, 
n^iiilj  to  settle  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
DseDt'  For  my  own  part,  I  declare,  with  many 
kaned  men,  that  in  the  whole  compass  of  leam- 
is?  I  know  DO  question  involved  with  more  in- 
tnacia  and  perplexing  difficulties  than  this' 
ynndFaUAfetkodjU  15).  This  writer  oon- 
MTs  that  tertimony  and  tradition  are  the  prin- 
cipal moDS  of  ascertaining  whether  a  book  be 
c^'juol  or  apocnrphaL  Inquiries  of  this  kind, 
bovcrer,  mnst  of  necessity  be  confined  to  the 
fev.  lie  mass  of  Christians,  who  have  neither 
^  m  other  means  of  satisfying  themselyes, 
msstnifide,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  either  in 
tbejakaent  of  Uie  learned,  or  the  testimony  at 
k^  II  Bot  the  authority,  of  the  Church ;  and  it 
^  n  be  a  matter  of  much  thankfulness  to  the 
jiriTise  Christian,  that  the  researches  of  the  most 
lonted  and  dilisent  inquirers  have  conspired,  in 
K^pect  to  the  chief  books  of  Scripture,  in  adding 
uttvdgfat  of  their  evidence  to  the  testimony  of 
ue  Chuch  UniversaL 

APOLLCXNIA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
proTiBoe  of  Mygdonia,  situated  between  Amphi- 
N»  and  Theasalonica,  thir^  Roman  miles  from 
ti:^  fianoer,  and  thirty*  six  nam  the  latter.  St 
Fid  pasKd  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia 
^  1>B  vay  to  Th4»5alonica  (Acts  xvii.  1). 

APOL'LOS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  is  described 

^  a  Wsei,  or,   as    some  understand  it,  an 

'  ^t"^  maa,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and 

•tc  Jewish  relijrion  (Acts  xviii.  24).    About  a.d. 

>  he  came  to  Epbesns,  where,  in  the  synagogues, 

'  Ik  ipake  boldly  the  Uiings  of  the  Lord,  know- 

^  oiAj  the  baptism  of  John '  (ver.  25) ;  by 

*^  ve  are  probably  to  underetand  that  he 

B<f  lod  tSDsht  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  whose 

nx-^g  John  nad  announced,  but  knew  not  that 

^o  was  the  Christ     His  fervour,  however,  at- 

^^^  the  notice  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom 

j**^  bad  left  at  Ephesos;  and  they  instructed 

>c&  ia  this  higher  doctrine,  which  he  thenceforth 

5*gl«  openly,  with  great  zeal  and  power  (ver. 

•^ '  Baring  heard  from  his  new  friends,  who 

*cff  much  attached  to  Paul,  of  that  apostle's 

P'tceedmgs  in  Achaia,  and  especially  at  Corinth, 

^  ntolved  to  go  thither,  and  was  encouraged  in 

^^  design  by  the  brethren  at  Ephesus,  who  fu]> 

tttW  him  with  letters  of  introduction.     On  his 

UTival  there  he  was  very  useful  in  watering  the 

i«eii  vhich  Panl  had  sown,  and  was  instrumental 

joining  many  new  converts  from  Judaism. 

^'fTi  was  perhaps  no  apostle  or  apostolical  man 

^  so  much  resembled  Paul  in  attainments  and 

^»ncter  as  Anollos.    His  immediate  disciples 

«i^  so  mndi  attached  to  him,  as  well  ni^ 

^  mve  prodooed  a  schism  in  the  Churdi,  some 

*ycig,  •  1  am  of  Paul ;'  others, '  1  am  of  ApoUos ;' 

^l*"'  *I  *a  of  Cephas'  (1  Cor.  iii.  4-7,  22). 

.  ^n»Mt,  probably,  have  been  some  difference 

f  ueir  mode  of  ♦*^^*»i"g  to  occasion  this ;  and 

"^  the  fint  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  it  would 

M»pear  that  Apollos  was  not  prepare  to  go  so  &r 


as  Panl  in  abandoning  the  figments  of  Judaism, 
and  insisted  less  on  the  (to  the  Jews)  obnoxious 
position  that  the  Gospel  was  open  to  the  Gentiles. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  these  two 
eminent  men  from  being  perfectly  united  in  the 
bonds  of  Christian  anection  and  brotherhood. 
When  Apollos  heard  that  Paul  was*  again  at 
Ephesus,  he  went  thither  to  see  him ;  and  as  he 
was  there  when  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  written  (a.d.  59),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  apostle  received  from  him  his  in- 
formation concerning  the  divisions  in  that  church, 
which  he  so  forcibly  reproves.  It  strongly  illus- 
trates the  character  of  Apollos  and  Paul,  that 
the  former,  doubtiess  in  disgust  at  those  divisions 
with  which  his  name  had  been  associated,  de- 
clined to  return  to  Corinth;  while  the  latter, 
with  generous  confidence,  urged  him  to  do  so 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  Paul  again  mentions  Apolloa 
kindly  in  Tit  iii.  Id,  and  recommends  him  and 
Zenas  the  lawyer  to  the  attention  of  Titus,  know- 
ing that  they  designed  to  visit  Crete,  where  Titus 
then  was. 

APOSTLE,  a  person  sent  &y  another ;  a  sies- 
senqer. 

'The  term  is  generally  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  descriptive  appellation  of  a 
comparatively  small  class  of  men,  to  whom  Jesus 
Chnst  entrusted  the  organization  of  his  church 
and  the  dissemination  of  his  religion  among 
mankind.  At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry 
*  he  ordained  twelve '  of  his  disciples  '  that  they 
should  be  with  him.'  *  These  he  named  aposties.' 
Some  time  afterwards  *  he  gave  to  them  power 
against  unclean  spirits  to  cast  them  out,  and  to 
heal  all  manner  of  disease ;'  '  and  he  sent  them  to 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Mark  iii.  14 ;  Matt 
X.  1-5;  Mark  vi.  7;  Luke  vi.  13;  ix.  1).  To 
them  he  gave  *  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God,' 
and  constituted  them  princes  over  the  spiritual 
Israel,  that  *  people  whom  God  was  to  take  from 
among  the  Gentiles,  for  his  name '  (Matt  xvi. 
19 ;  xviii.  18 ;  xix.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  30).  Previously 
to  his  death  he  promised  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  fit  them  to  be  the  founders  and  governors  of 
the  Christian  church  (John  xiv.  16,  17,  26 ;  xv. 
26,  27;  xvi.  7-15).  After  his  resurrection  he 
solemnly  confirmed  their  call,  sayins,  *  As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  yon ;  and  gave 
them  a  commission  to '  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature'  (John  xx.  21-23;  Matt  xviii.  18-20;. 
After  his  ascension  he,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
communicated  to  them  those  supemamral  gifts 
which  were  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
high  functions  he  had  commissioned  them  to  ex- 
ercise ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  gifts,  they,  in 
the  Gospel  history  and  in  their  episUes,  with  the 
Apocalypse,  ^ve  a  complete  view  of  the  will  of 
their  Master  in  reference  to  that  new  order  of 
things  of  which  he  was  the  author.  They  *  had 
the  mind  of  Christ'  They  spoke  '  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  a  mvstery.'  That  mystery  '  God  revealed 
to  them  b^  his  Spirit'  and  they  spoke  it  *  not  in 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'  They  were  *  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ,'  and  besought  men,  *  in  Christ's 
stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.'  They  authorita- 
tivelv  taught  the  doctrine  and  the  law  of  their 
Lora;  they  organized  churches,  and  required 
them  to  *  keep  the  traditions,'  i.  e.  the  doctrines 
and  'ordinances  delivered  to  them'  (Acts  iL 
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1  Cor.  iL  16;  ii.  7,  10,  13;  2  Cor.  v.  20j  1  Cor. 
xL  2).  Of  the  twelve  origiDallj  ordamed  to 
the  apostleship,  one,  Jadas  Iscariot,  *  fell  from  it 
by  transgression/  and  Matthias,  '  who  had  com- 
panied'  with  the  other  Apostles  'all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  oat  and  in  among 
them,'  wa&  by  lot  substituted  in  his  place  (Acts  i. 
17-26).  Saul  of  Tarsus,  afterwards  termed  Paul, 
was  also  miraculously  added  to  the  number  of 
these  permanent  rulers  of  the  Christian  society 
(Acts  ix.;  xxii.;  xxvi.  15-18;  1  Tim.  i.  12;  ii. 
7;  2Tim.  L  11). 

The  characteristic    features  of  this  highest 
office  in  the  Christian  church  have  been  very 
accurately  delineated  by  M'Lean,  in  his  Apostolic 
Commission.    *  It  was  essential  to  their  office — 
1.  That  they  should  have  seen  the  Lord,  and 
been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what  they  testified 
to  the  world  (John  xv.  27).    This  is  Uid  down 
as  an  essential  requisite  in  the  choice  of  one  to 
succeed  Judas  (Acts  i.  21,  22)     Paul  is  no  ex- 
ception here;   for,  speaking  of  those  who  saw 
Christ  after  his  resurrection,  he  adds,  *  and  last 
of  all  he  was  seen  of  me '  (1  Cor.  xy.  8).    And 
this  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  one  of  his  apostolic 
qualifications :  '  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  have  I 
not  seen  the  Lord  ? '  (1  Cor.  ix.  1).    So  that  his 
*  seeing  that  Just  One  and  hearing  the  word  of 
his  mouth'  was  necessary  to  his  being  *  a  witness 
of  what  he  thus  saw  and  heard'  (Acts  xxii.  14, 
15).      2.   They  must  have  been    immediately 
called  and  chosen  to  that  office  by  Christ  himself. 
This  was  the  case  with  every  one  of  them  (Luke 
yi.  13 ;  Gal.  i.  1),  Matthias  not  excepted;  for,  as 
he  had  been  a  chosen  disciple  of  Christ  before,  so 
the  Lord,  hj  determining  the  lot,  declared  his 
choice,  and  immediately  <»dled  him  to  the  office 
of  an  apostle  (Acts  i.  24-26).    3.  InfiiUible  in- 
spiration was  also  essentially  necessary  to  that 
office  (John  xvL  13;  1  Cor.  ii.  10;  Gal.  i.  11, 
12).   They  had  not  only  to  explain  the  true  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  27 ; 
Acts  xxvi.  22,  23 ;  xxviil  23),  which  were  hid 
firom  the  Jewish  doctors,  bat  also  to  give  forth 
the  New  Testament  revelation  to    the  world, 
which  was  to  be  the  unalterable  standard  of  fiiith 
and  practice  in  all  succeeding  generations  (1  Pet 
i.  25 ;  1  John  iv.  6).    4.  Ano£er  apostolic  qua- 
lification was  the  power  of  working  miracles 
(Mark  xvi.  20 ;  Acts  ii.  43),  such  as  speaking 
with  divers  tongaes,  curing  the  lame,  healing  the 
sick,  raising  the  dead,  discerning  of  spirits,  con- 
ferring these  gifts  upon  others,  &c  Q.  Cor.  xii. 
8-1 1 ).    These  were  the  credentials  of  their  divine 
mission  (2  Cor.  xiL  12).  Miracles  were  necessary 
to  confirm  their  doctrine  at  its  first  publication, 
and  to  gain  credit  to  it  in  the  world  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  and  by  these  '  God  bare  them 
witness '  (Heb.  ii.  4).    5.  To  these  characteristics 
may  be  added  the  universalitif  of  their  mission. 
Their  charse  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
visible  church,  like  that  of  ordinary  pastors,  but, 
being  the  oracles  of  God  to  men,  they  had  '  the 
care  of  all  the  churches'  (2  Cor.  xi.  28).    They 
had  a  power  to  settle  their  faith  and  order  as  a 
model  to  f\iture  ages,  to  determine  all  controver- 
sies (Acts  xvi.  4),  and  to  exercise  the  rod  of  dis- 
cipline upon  all  offenders,  whether  pastors  or 
flock  (1  Cor.  v.  3-6;  2  Cor.  x.  8  ;  xiii.  10). 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  this  scriptaral  ac- 
coant  of  the  apostolical  office,  that  the  Apostles 


had,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  sncceBBon. 
Their  qualifications  were  sapemataral,  and  tiieir 
work,  once  performed,  remains  in  the  inMiUe 
record  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Church  and  the  world  in  all  future  ages. 
The^  are  the  only  authoritative  teachers  of 
Chnstian  doctrine  and  law.  All  official  men  b 
Christian  churches  can  legitimately  claim  do 
higher  place  than  expounders  of  the  doctrina 
and  administrators  of  the  laws  fbuiMi  in  their 
writings. 

The  word  '  apostie '  occurs  once  in  the  Kev 
Testament  (Heb.  iii.  1)  as  a  descriptive  designa- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ :  '  The  aposUe  of  our  pro- 
fession,' {.  e.  the  aposUe  whom  we  profess  or  a^ 
knowledge.  The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of 
applying  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term  to 
the  person  who  presided  over  the  spiagone, 
and  directed  all  its  officers  and  afiaira.  Tbe 
Church  is  represented  as  *  the  house  or  fiunily  of 
God,'  over  which  he  had  placed,  during  tbe 
Jewish  economy,  Moses,  as  the  superintendent 
—over  which  he  has  placed,  under  the  Chnstian 
economy,  Christ  Jesus.  The  import  of  tiie  term 
apostUf  is— divinely-commissioned  superintend- 
ent ;  and  of  the  whole  phrase,  '  the  apostle  <fosr 
profession^  the  divinely-commissioned  snperio- 
tendent,  whom  W£  Christians  acknowledge,  b 
contradistinction  to  the  divinely-appointed  su- 
perintendent Moses,  whom  the  Jews  acknow- 
ledged. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  remark  that  tbe 
Creed,  commonly  called  The  Aposties*,  tboagh 
very  ancient,  has  no  claim  to  the  name,  except 
as  it  contains  apostolical  doctrine. 

APPEAL.  The  right  of  appeal  to  superior 
tribunals  has  generally  been  considered  an  es- 
sential concomitant  of  inferior  jadicatorieSw 
When,  fh>m  the  paucity  of  the  population  or  anf 
other  cause,  the  subjects  of  litigation  are  fev, 
justice  is  usually  administered  by  the  first  an* 
thority  in  the  state,  from  whose  award  no  appeal 
can  lie.  But  when  the  multiplication  of  causes 
precludes  the  continuance  of  this  practice,  and 
one  or  more  inferior  courts  take  cognisance  of 
the  less  important  matters,  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  superior  tribunal  is  allowed,  with  increasing 
restrictions  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  subjects  of 
litigation  multiply,  and  as  the  people  become 
weaned  from  the  notion  that  the  administratioo 
of  justice  is  the  proper  function  of  the  chief  dvil 
magistrate. 

In  the  desert  Moses  at  first  judged  all  causes 
himself;  and  when,  finding  his  time  and  strength 
unequal  to  his  duty,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Jethro,  established  a  series  of  judicatories  in  a 
numerically  ascending  scale  (Exod.  xviii.  13-26\ 
he  arranged  that  cases  of  difficulty  should  be  re> 
ferred  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  tribunals, 
aud  in  the  last  instance  to  himsel£  Altfaoogh 
not  distinctiy  stated,  it  appears  from  various  ei^ 
cumstances  that  the  clients  had  a  riffht  of  appeal, 
similar  tQ  that  which  the  courts  had  of  reference. 
When  the  prospective  distribution  into  towns,  oi 
the  population  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
one  compact  body,  made  other  arrangements  ne- 
cessary, it  was  directed  that  there  snould  be  a 
similar  reference  of  difficult  cases  to  the  metro- 
politan court  or  chief  magistrate  ('  the  judge  that 
shall  be  in  those  days')  for  the  time  being  (Dent 
xvi.  18 ;  xvii.  8-12).    That  there  was  a  concur 
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Tint  right  of  appeal,  appears  from  the  use  Abaa- 
lom  made  <tf  the  delay  of  justice,  which  arose 
frma  the  great  nnmber  of  cases  that  came  before 
the  king  his  fiither  (8  Sam.  xv.  2-4).  These  were 
doabdcss  appeal  cases  according  to  the  above 
(^reetioD. 

Of  the  hiter  practice,  before  and  after  the  time 
of  Chrat,  we  have  some  clearer  knowledge  from 
JoEephoi  and  the  Talmudists.  It  seems  that  a 
man  eoold  carry  his  case  by  appeal  through  all 
the  infierior  ooortB  to  th^  Grand  Sanhednm  at 
Jerosalem,  whose  decision  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree absdote  and  final.  The  Jews  themselves 
tnux  the  origin  of  these  later  usages  up  to  the 
time  of  Moses :  they  were  at  all  events  based 
on  early  prindpies,  and  therefore  reflect  back 
some  light  upon  the  intimations  respecting 
the  right  of  appeal  which  we  find  in  the  sacred 
boob. 

Thenost  remarkable  case  of  appeal  in  the 

New  Tcstafliient  belongs  to  anotiier  dass.    It  is 

tbeceiefanted  appeal  of  St.  Paul  from  the  tri- 

buiul  of  the  Boman  procurator  Pestus  to  that  of 

the  mperor ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 

Kots  a  prisoner  to  Home  (Aetsxxv.  10,  11). 

Socb  tn  apneal  having  been  once  lodged,  the 

fonrwx  haa  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  case : 

be  ooald  not  even  dismiss  it,  although  he  might 

be  ntiffied  that  the  matter  was  frivolous,  and 

Dot  worth  forwarding  to  Borne.    Aocordmf^ly, 

▼hen  Paol  was  again  neard  by  Pestus  and  kmg 

Agrippt  (merely  to  obtain  materials  for  a  report 

to  the  emperor),  it  was  admitted  that  the  apostle 

mi^ht  hare  hm  liberated  if  he  had  not  appealed 

ioCasar(ActsxxvL82). 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  a  right  of  appeal 
which,  like  this,  involved  a  long  and  expensive 
JQvney,  was  by  no  means  frequently  resorted  to. 
In  lof^iDg  his  ftPPf^  P&ul  exercis^  one  of  the 
^  pnwileses  of  Roman  citizenship  which  be- 
fooH  to  him  by  birth  (Acts  xxiL  28).  [Cm- 
ZEx^Hip.!  The  right  of  appeal  connected  with 
that  pnrUege  originated  in  the  Valerian,  Porcian, 
^  Sempronian  laws,  ,bv  which  it  was  enacted 
that  if  any  magistrate  should  order  flagellation 
« death  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  Roman  dtizen, 
theiccosed  person  might  appeal  to  the  judgment 
itke  people.  But  what  was  originally  the  pre- 
^^^gttire  of  the  people  had  in  Paul's  time  be- 
^^(KDe  that  of  the  emperor,  and  appeal  therefore 
was  made  to  Aim.  Hence  Pliny  mentions  that 
l-f  had  sent  to  Rome  some  Christians,  who  were 
nf^  dtixens,  and  had  appealed  unto  Csesar. 
This  privilege  could  not  be  disallowed  by  any 
i>*^giitrate  to  any  person  whom  the  law  entitied 
to  it.  Indeed,  very  heavy  penalties  were  attached 
to  any  refusal  to  grant  it,  or  to  furnish  the  party 
*ith  fiunlities  for  going  to  Rome. 

APPHIA,  thename  of  a  woman  (Philemon  2) 
*>»  tt  supposed  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret 
t"^  hare  been  the  wife  of  Philemon. 

AFPII-FOOtUM,  a  market  town  in  Italy,  43 
»>naa  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  great  road  from 
™e  to  Brundusium,  constructed  by  Appiua 
uaodias.  The  remains  of  an  andent  town,  sup- 
P««d  to  be  Appii-Porum,  are  still  observed  at  a 
P^  caUed  Casarillo  di  Santa  Maria,  on  the 
2»«r  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  When  9aint 
raw  was  taken  to  Italy,  some  of  the  Christians 
^8«iie,  bemg  apprised  of  his  approach,  jour- 
^ed  to  meet  him  as  for  as  '  Appii-Forum  and 


the  Three  Taverns'  (Acts  xxviu.  15),  a  town 
eight  or  ten  miles  nearer  to  Rome  than  Appii- 
Forum.  The  *  Three  Taverns '  was  certaiiuy  a 
place  of  rest  and  refreshment,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  badness  of  tiie  water  at  Appii-Forum, 
and  the  probabilityis  that  some  of  the  Christians 
remained  at  the  '  Three  Taverns,'  where  it  was 
known  the  advancing  party  would  rest,  while 
some  others  went  on  as  for  as  Appii-Forum  to 
meet  Paul  on  the  road. 

APPLE.  The  word  TappuacH  is  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  Authorized  Version.  Most  authors 
on  Biblical  Botany  admit  that  apple  is  not  the 
correct  translation,  for  that  fhiit  is  indifferent  in 
Palestine,  being  produced  of  good  quality  only 
on  Mount  Letonon,  and  in  Damascus.  Many 
contend  that  *  quince  *  is  the  correct  translation 
of  Tappuach.  Though  somewhat  more  suitable 
than  the  apple,  we  think  that  neither  the  quince 
tree  nor  fruit  is  so  superior  to  otiiers  as  to  be 
selected  for  notice  in  the  passages  of  Scripture 
where  tappuach  occurs.  The  dtron,  we  think, 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  Thppuach 
of  Scripture,  as  it  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
and  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  conspicuously 
different,  both  as  a  fruit  and  a  tree,  from  the 
ordinary  vegetation  of  Syria,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  orange  tribe  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  lime,  were 
introduced  to  the  knowledoe  of  Europeans  at  a 
much  later  period,  probably  by  the  Arabs  firom 
India.  That  tiie  dtron  was  well  known  to  the 
Hebrews  we  have  the  assurance  in  the  fiict  men- 
tioned b^  Josephus,  that  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nades  krag^  Alexander  Jannsus  was  pelted  with 
citrons,  which  the  Jews  had  in  their  hands ;  for, 
as  he  says, '  the  law  required  that  at  that  feast 
every  one  should  have  branches  of  the  palm-tree 
and  ctVron-tree.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  Hebrews  having  made  use  or  boughs  of  the 
citron,  as  it  was  a  native  of  Media,  and  wdl 
known  to  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  ^riod; 
and  indeed  on  some  old  coins  of  Samana,  the 
citron  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  palm-tree; 
and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  confirmation  that 
the  Jews  still  continue  to  make  offerings  of 
citrons  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemades.  Citrons, 
accordingly,  are  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities for  this  purpose,  and  are  afterwards  sold, 
being  more  highly  esteemed  after  having  been 
so  offered. 

The  tappuach,  or  citron-tree,  is  mentioned 
chiefly  in  the  Canticles,  ch.  ii.  3,  '  as  the  citron 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood;'  ver.  5, 
'  Comfort  me  with  citrons,  for  I  am  sick  of  love  ;* 
vii.  8, '  The  smell  of  thy  nose  like  dtrons ;'  so 
in  viii.  6.  A^in,  in  Prov.  xxv.  11,  *  A  word 
fitiy  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  (or  rather 
golden  citrons)  in  baskets  of  silver.'  In  Joel  i. 
12,  it  is  enumerated  with  the  vine,  the  fig-tree, 
the  palm,  and  pomegranate,  as  amon^  the  most 
valuable  trees  of  Palestine.  The  nch  colour, 
fragrant  odour,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the 
tree,  whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are  particu- 
larly suited  to  all  the  above  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

AQIJILA,  a  Jew  with  whom  Paul  became  ao- 
quaintel  on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth ;  a  native 
of  Pontns,  and  by  occupation  a  tent-maker.  He 
and  his  wife  Priscilla  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Rome  in  consequence  of  an  edict  issued  by  the 
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Kmperor  Claadini,  bj  vhich  all  Jews  were 
bsnuhed  ftoin  Rome.  Whether  Aquila  and 
PrUcUla  were  M  that  time  coDverta  to  the 
CbrutJaD  fiuth  cannot  be  posi^velf  delennined  ; 
but  at  all  eventa.  Ihej'  had  embraoed  Chmtiamlj 
before  Paul  left  Corinth ;  for  we  are  infona^ 
that  the^  accompanied  him  to  Epbesna,  and  meet- 
ing there  with  ApoHoe,  who  '  knew  onlj  the 
baptism  of  John,"  they  '  inslmcted  him  in  the 
wa;  of  God  more  perf^tly '  (Act*  zviii.  SS,  36). 
Prom  that  time  the;  appear  to  have  been  i^ont 
promoter!  of  the  Chrutiaa  cause.  Panl  sty  lee 
them  his  ^  helpers  in  Christ  Jems*'  and  intimates 
that  they  had  exposed  themselvea  to  immineDt 
daneer  on  his  accooat  (Kom.  xvi.  3,  *).  When 
Paw  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Romics  thej  were 
at  Rome ;  but  some  jears  after  they  returned  to 
Bphesug,  for  Panl  sendi  salutation!  to  them  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (a  Tim.  ii.  19). 
Their  occupation  as  tent-makers  probablT  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  a  number  of 
workmen  constantly  resident  in  their  &mily, 
and  to  these  (to  snch  of  them  at  least  aa  had 
embraoed  the  Christian  faith)  may  refiir  the  re- 
markable eipreseion, '  Ihe  ChunA  that  it  in  (leiV 

AR,  the  capital  city  of  the  Moabites  (Num. 
zzi.  38 ;  Dent  ii.  9,  IB,  39),  near  the  river  Aruon 
(Deotii.  18,  a^;  Num.  ixL  13-15).  It  appeare 
to  have  been  burnt  by  King  Sihon  (Num.  xxi. 
as),  and  Isaiah,  in  describing  the  fiiCnre  calami- 
ties of  the  Moabites,  says,  '  In  the  night,  Ar  of 
Moab  is  laid  waste  and  brought  to  silence '  (Isa. 
XT.  1).  In  hiscominent  on  ibis  ftaage,  Jerome 
ttatea  that  in  his  youth  there  was  a  great  earth- 
qaake,  by  which  Ar  was  destroyed  in  the  night* 

This  <uty  was  also  called  Kabbah  or  Rabbath, 
and,  to  distiugnish  it  from  Rabbath  of  Ammoa, 
Rabbath-Moab.  Tbe  site  still  bear«  the  name  of 
Babbah.  It  is  abont  17  milea  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  10  milea  south  of  the  Amon  (Mo((jeb),  and 
about  the  same  distance  north  of  Kerek.  The 
ruins  of  Rabbah  are  situated  on  a  low  hill, 
which  commands  the  whole  plun.  They  pre- 
sent notbinR  of  interest  except  two  old  Roman 
temiJe*  and  some  tanks. 

ARA'BIA,  an  eztenaiTe  region  occupying  the 
south-westera  extremity  of  Aaia,  between  1 3°  45' 
and  34(''  N.  lat.,  and  33^°  and  60°  E.  long,  (rom 
Greenwich ;  having  on  the  W.  the  Isthmus  of 
Soei  and  the  Red  &s  (^called  from  it  iht  Arabian 
Gulf),  which  separate  it  from  Africa  ;  on  the  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  the  K  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Euphrates,  The  boundary  Co  the 
north  has  never  been  well  defined.  It  u  one  of 
the  few  countries  of  the  sonth  where  tbe  descend- 
ants of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  neither 
been  extirpated  nor  expelled  by  northern  in- 
vaders. They  have  not  only  retained  posses- 
sion of  their  ancestral  homes,  but  have  sent 
(brth  colouies  to  all  the  a^scent  regions,  and 
even  to  more  distant  lands,  both  in  AAnca  and 

With  the  history  of  no  country  save  that  of 
Palestine  are  there  connected  so  msny  hallowed 
and  impressive  associations  as  with  that  of 
Arabia,  Here  lived  and  suffered  the  holy  pa- 
triarch Job  !  here  Moaea,  when  '  a  stranger  and 
a  shepherd,'  saw  the  burning,  nncoosuming 
bush;  here  Elijah  fbnnd  shelter  from  the  rage 


I  the  aoene  of  all  lb 


Egyptian  yoke,  and  ai 
ings  to  the  Promised  L. 
manifested  himself  in  visible  glory  to  tui  peo(ik 
From  the  influence  of  these  associatiani>  com- 
bined with  its  proximity  to  Palestine,  sad  tlK 
dose  affinity  in  blood,  manners,  and  cottou 
between  the  northern  portion  of  its  iahabituti 
and  the  Jews,  Arabia  is  a  renon  of  peculiir 
interest  to  the  student  of  tbe  Kble;  and  it  e 
chiefly  in  its  relation  to  subjeda  of  Kble  nod; 


In  early  times  the  Hebrews  included  a  pan  ei( 
what  we  call  Arabia  among  the  conntries  the; 
vaguely  designated  aa  ■  the  East,'  the  inb- 
Inlants  being  numbered  among  the  'Souoflbc 
Kast,'  I.  e.  Orientals.  But  there  is  no  evidnc 
to  show  that  these  phrases  are  ever  appliel  tc 
the  tnhole  at  the  country  known  to  ui  aa  Anln. 
They  appear  to  have  been  oonunonly  used  in 
speajung  of  those  parts  which  lay  dne  rait  rf 
Palestine,  or  on  the  north-east  and  soulli-Mii; 
though  occaaioually  they  do  seem  to  piHiil  id 
tracts  which  lay  indeed  to  Ihe  south  ani  Knilb- 
west  of  that  country,  but  to  the  east  and  waib 
east  of  Elgypt. 


t  beginnii 

Itdcsigi 


We  find  tbe  name — ___„ 

occur  about  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  dcsigaslK 
a  portion  of  the  country,  an  inhabitant  ttiog 
called  Arabi,  an  Arabian  Tlaa.  xiii.  I0\  «  i° 
later  Hebrew,  Arbi  (Neh.  iL  19),  the  plural  of 
which  was  Arbim  (3  Chr.  xii.  16),  or  Arbiim 
(Arabiatu)  (3  Chr,  xvii.  11).  In  some  pU«» 
these  names  seem  to  be  given  to  the  NomsJic 
tribes  generally  (Isa.  xiii,  SO;  Jer.  iiL  !)  uiil 
their  coonlry   (Isa.  xxi.   13).     Tie   kinga  of 
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Anlna  from  whom  Solomon  (2  Chr.  iz.  14)  and 
Jehotai^  (2  Chr.  xTii.  11)  received  gifts  were, 
protebly,  EMooin  chie& ;  though  in  the  place 
parallel  to  die  former  text  (1  Kings  x.  15),  in- 
tHad  of  Arab  we  find  Er^,  rendered  in  Jer. 
xxT.  20,  24,  *  mingled  people,'  but  which  Grese- 
uas,  following  Sie  Chaldee,  understands  to 
BHU  'foreign  allies.'  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
bowfrer,  that  in  all  the  passages  where  the 
vord  Jfab  ooears  it  designates  only  a  small 
portioa  of  the  territory  known  to  ns  as  Arabia. 
Tbas  in  the  account  giyen  by  Ezekiel  (xxviL  21) 
of  the  Arabian  tribes  that  traded  with  Tyre, 
mentioD  is  specially  made  of  Arab  (comp.  Jer. 
iiT.  24).  In  2  Chr.  xxL  16 ;  xxii.  1 ;  xxvi.  7 ; 
Neh.  IT.  7,  we  find  the  Arabians  classed  with  the 
Pbiliitises,  the  Ethiopians  (t.  e,  the  Asiatic 
Goshitei,  cf  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been 
neighboors),  the  Mehunims,  the  Ammonites,  and 
Ashdodites.  At  what  period  this  name  Arab 
VIS  extended  to  the  whole  region  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tscertain.  Prom  it  the  Greeks  formed 
the  word  Arabia,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  New 
Testumt;  in  Gal.  L  17,  in  reference  probably 
to  tfae  tract  adjacent  to  Damascene  S^ria,  and 
in  GaL  tr.  25,  in  reference  to  the  peninsula  of 
M(wnt  Sinai.  Arabs  are  mentioned  among  the 
ctnogers  assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  Pente- 
cost (Acts  il  11). 

The  early  Greek  geographers  mention  only 
two  divisions  of  this  vast  region,  Happy  and 
Dtini  Arabia.  But  after  the  city  of  Petra,  in 
Idamea,  had  become  celebrated  as  the  metro- 
polis of  a  commerdal  people,  the  Nabathseans, 
>t  gSTe  name  to  a  third  division,  viz.  Arabia 
Petrcfa  (improperly  translated  Stony  Arabia^; 
and  this  threefold  (uvision  has  obtained  througn- 
OBt  Europe  ever  since. 

1.  ARA.B1A  Felix,  L  e.  Happy  Arabia,  This 
put  of  Arabia  lies  between  tine  Red  Sea  on  the 
vest  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  the 
booadary  to  the  north  being  an  imaginary  line 
dnni  between  their  respective  northern  extre 
Bities,  Akaba  and  Basra  or  Bussora.  It  thus 
fl&braocs  by  fkr  tfae  greater  portion  of  the 
country  known  to  us  as  Arabia. 

Arabia  may  be  described  ^nerally  as  an  ele- 
vated table-land,  tiie  monntam  ran^  of  which 
u%  by  some  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  those 
<>f  Sjria.  In  Arabia  Felix  the  ridges,  which  are 
voy  high  in  the  interior,  slope  gently  on  the 
e^  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  north- 
Qst  towards  the  vast  plains  of  the  desert  On 
^  west  the  declivities  are  steeper,  and  on  the 
'><>rth-we8t  the  chains  are  connected  with  those 
^Arabia  Petrea.  Commencing  our  survey  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  first  province 
vbieh  lies  along  its  shore  is  the  Hedjaz,  This 
*u  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan  superstition, 
cofitainine  both  Mecca,  where  the  prophet  was 
^*  and  Medina,  where  he  was  buried;  and 
wBoe  it  became  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Moslem, 
vhither  they  resort  in  pilgrimage  fh>m  all  parts 
<H  the  East  It  is  on  the  whole  a  barren  tract, 
WMistbg  chiefly  of  rugged  mountains  and 
ttady  plams.  Still  more  unproductive,  however, 
ttthe  long,  flat,  dreary  belt,  of  varying  width, 
wled  TMma,  which  runs  along  the  coast  to 
the  south  of  Me^jaz,  and  was  at  no  distant  period 
wered  by  the  sea.  But  next  to  this  comes 
'«»««,  tfae  true  Arabia  Felix  of  the  ancients, 


*Araby  the  Blest'  of  modem  poets,  and  doubt- 
less the  finest  portion  of  the  peninsula.  Yet  if 
it  be  distbguished  for  fertility  and  beauty,  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  contrast,  for  it  is  fiir  firom 
coming  up  to  the  expectations  which  travellers 
had  formed  of  it  Turning  from  the  west  to  the 
south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  we  next  come  to 
the  extensive  provmoe  of  Hhadramaut  (the 
Hazarmaveth  of  the  Bible),  a  region  not  unlike 
Yemen  in  its  general  features,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tracts  called  Mahhrah  and  Sahar, 
which  are  dreary  deserts.  The  south-east  comer 
of  the  peninsula,  between  Hhadramaut  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  occupied  by  the  important  dis- 
trict of  Oman,,  which  has  been  in  all  ages  fiunons 
for  its  trade,  which  has  been  greatiy  extended 
by  the  present  imaum  of  Muscat  Along  the 
Persian  Gulf  northward  stretches  the  province 
of  Lahaa^  or  rather  El  Hasaa,  to  which  belong 
the  Bahrein  Islands,  famous  for  their  pearls. 
The  districts  we  have  enumerated  all  lie  alone 
the  coasts,  but  beyond  them  in  the  south 
stretches  the  vast  desert  of  Akhaf,  or  Roba-el- 
Khali,  i.e.  'the  empty  abode,'  a  desolate  and 
dreary  unexplored  waste  of  sand.  To  the  north 
of  this  extends  the  great  central  province  of 
Nedched  or  Ntjd.  it  may  be  described  as 
having  been  the  great  officina  gentium  of  the 
south,  as  were  Scandinavia  and  Tartary  of  the 
north ;  for  it  is  the  region  whence  there  issued 
at  different  periods  those  countiess  hordes  of 
Arabs  which  overran  a  great  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Here  too  was  the  origin  and  the  seat  of 
the  Wahabees  (so  formidable  until  subdued  in 
1818  by  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt),  their 
chief  town  being  Dereyeh. 

The  geological  stracture  and  mineralogical 
productions  of  this  part  of  Arabia  are  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.  In  the  mountains  about 
Mecca  and  Medina  the  predominant  rocks  are  of 
grej  and  red  granite,  porphyry,  and  limestone. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  great  chain  that  runs 
southward  towards  Maskat;  only  that  in  the 
ridge  that  rises  behind  the  Tehama  there  is 
found  schistus  and  basalt  instead  of  granite. 
Traces  of  volcanic  action  may  be  perceived 
around  Medina,  as  also  at  Aden  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Hot-springs  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  Hadjee  or  pilgrim 
road  to  Mecca.  The  ancients  believed  that 
Arabia  yielded  both  gold  and  precious  stones, 
but  Niebuhr  doubts  if  this  ever  was  the  case. 
The  most  valuable  ore  found  now  is  the  lead  of 
Oman:  what  is  called  the  Mocha  stone  is  a 
species  of  agate  that  comes  fh)m  India  The 
native  iron  is  coarse  and  brittle ;  at  Loheia  and 
elsewhere  there  are  hills  of  fossil  salt.  Arabia 
Felix  has  always  been  fomous  for  fhtnkincense, 
myrrh,  aloes,  balsam,  gums,  cassia,  &c. ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  last-mentioned  and  other 
articles  supposed  to  be  indigenous  were  not  im- 
ported fh>m  India  Here  are  found  all  tke 
fhiits  of  temperate  and  warm  climates,  among 
which  the  date^  the  fhiit  of  the  palm-tree,  is  the 
most  common,  and  is,  along  witn  the  species  of 
ffrain  called  dhourra,  the  staple  article  of  food. 
But  the  most  valuable  vegetable  production  is 
coffee ;  for  Yemen,  if  not  its  native  country,  is 
the  habitat  where  it  has  reached  the  ^freatest 
state  of  perfection.  In  the  ammal  kingdom 
Arabia  possesiesy  in  common  with  the  adjacent 
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regions,  the  camel,  panthere,  lynxes,  hyienas, 
jackals,  gazelles,  asses  (wild  and  tame),  monkeys, 
&0.  But  the  glory  of  Arabia  is  its  horse.  As  in 
no  other  country  is  that  animal  so  much  es- 
teemed, 60  in  no  other  are  its  noble  qualities  of 
swiftness,  endurance,  temper,  attachment  to  man, 
so  finely  developed.  Of  the  insect  tribes,  the 
locust,  both  from  its  numbers  and  its  destructive- 
ness,  is  the  mo^t  formidable  scourge  to  vegeta- 
tion. The  Arabian  seas  swarm  with  fish,  sea- 
fowl,  and  shells ;  coral  abounds  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  pearls  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

2.  Ababia  Deserta.  This  takes  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  lies  north  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  tiie  Euphrates,  on  the  north-west  by  Syria, 
and  on  the  west  by  Palestine  and  Arabia 
Petrsa.  So  £Bur  as  it  has  yet  been  explored. 
Desert  Arabia  appears  to  be  one  contmuous, 
elevated,  interminable  steppe,  occasionally  inter- 
sected by  ranges  of  hills.  Sand  and  salt  are  the 
chief  elements  of  the  soil,  which  in  many  places 
is  entirelv  bare,  but  elsewhere  yields  stunt^  and 
thorny  shrubs  or  thinly-scattered  saline  plants. 
That  part  of  the  wilderness  called  El  Hhammad 
lies  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  extending  from  the 
Hauran  to  the  Euphrates,  and  is  one  immense 
dead  and  dreary  level,  very  scantily  supplied 
with  water,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  nver, 
where  the  fields  are  irrigated  by  wheels  and 
other  artificial  contrivances. 

The  sky  in  these  deserts  is  generally  cloudless, 
but  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  moderated  by 
cooling  winds,  which,  however,  raise  fearful 
tempests  of  sand  and  dust  Here,  too,  as  in 
other  re^ons  of  the  East,  occasionaill^  prevails 
the  bummg,  sufibcating  south-east  wmd,  called 
by  the  Arabs  El  Hharur  (the  Hot),  but  more 
commonly  &iJiiuiii,  and  by  the  Turks  Samyeli 
(both  words  meaning  'the  Poisonous'),  the  ef- 
fects of  which,  however,  have  by  some  travellers 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  This  is  probably  '  the 
east  wind  and  the  'wind  from  the  desert* 
spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Another  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  peculiar,  indeed,  to  Desert  Arabia, 
but  is  seen  there  in  greatest  frequency  and  per- 
fection, is  what  the  fVench  call  the  mirage,  the 
delusive  appearance  of  an  expanse  of  water, 
created  by  the  tremulous,  undulatory  movement 
of  the  vapours  raised  by  the  excessive  heat  of 
a  meridian  sun.  It  is  called  in  Arabic  serabf 
and  is  no  doubt  the  Hebrew  sarab  of  Isa.  xxxv. 
7,  which  our  translators  have  rendered  'the 
parched  ground.' 

3.  Arabia  Petraa  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name  irom  its  chief  town  Petra  (t.  e.  a  rock), 
although  (as  is  remarked  by  Burckhardt)  the 
epithet  is  also  appropriate  on  account  of  the 
rocky  mountains  and  stony  plains  which  com- 
pose its  surfiice.  It  embraces  all  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  country ;  beins  bounded 
on  tiie  east  by  Desert  and  Happy  Arabia,  on  the 
north  by  Palestine  and  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  west  by  E^pt,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Red 
Sea.  This  division  of  Arabia  has  been  of  late 
years  visited  by  a  great  many  travellers  from 
Europe,  and  is  consequently  much  better  known 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  country.  Con- 
fining ourselves  at  present  to  a  general  outline, 
we  refer  for  details  to  the  articles  Sinai,  Exodus, 
Edom,  Moab,  &c    Beginning  at  the  northern 


frontier,  there  meets  the  elevated  plain  of  Belka, 
to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  district  of  Kenk 
(Kir),  the  ancient  territory  of  Uie  Moabite8,dieir 
kinsmen  of  Ammon  having  settled  to  the  north 
of  this,  in  Arabia  Deserta.  The  north  border  of 
Moab  was  the  brook  Amon,  now  the  Wadv-el- 
Modjeb;  to  the  south  of  Moab,  separated  n'om 
it  by  the  Wady-el-Ahsy,  lay  Mount  Seir,  the  do- 
minion of  the  Edomites,  or  IdttmetOj  reaching  u 
&r  as  to  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  great  til- 
ley  which  runs  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  that  pmnt 
consists,  first,  of  el-Ghor,  which  is  compar&tiTel} 
low,  but  gradually  rises  by  a  suooession  of  lime- 
stone clira  into  the  more  elevated  plain  of 
elArabah,  formerly  mentioned.  '  We  were  now/ 
says  Professor  Robinson  {Biblical  Eeaeardes, 
vol.  iL  p.  502),  'upon  the  plain  or  rather  tk 
rolling  desert,  of  the  Araban  ;  the  surface  irac 
in  general  loose  gravel  and  stones,  everywhere 
fiiiTowed  and  torn  with  the  beds  of  torrents.  A 
more  frightful  desert  it  had  hardly  been  our  lot 
to  behold.  The  mountains  beyond  presented  a 
most  uninviting  and  hideous  aspect ;  precipices 
and  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky  and  ^veU; 
formation  rising  one  above  another  withoat  a 
sign  of  life  or  vegetation.'  The  character  of  the 
mountains  on  the  east  of  Arabah  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  the  west  The  latter,  which 
seemed  to  be  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  high, 
are  wholly  desert  and  sterile ;  while  these  os 
the  east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain, 
and  are  covered  with  tufis  of  herbs  and  oo* 
casional  trees.  This  mountainous  r^on  b 
divided  into  two  districts :  that  to  the  north  is 
called  Jthdl  (i.  e,  mountains,  the  Gebal  of  P& 
Ixxxiii.  7) ;  that  to  the  south  Edi-Sherah,  To 
the  district  of  Esh-Sherah  belongs  Mount  Hor, 
the  burial-place  of  Aaron,  towering  above  the 
Wady  Mousa  (vallev  of  Moses),  where  are  the 
celebrated  ruins  of  Petra  (the  ancient  capital  of 
the  NabathiBO-Idumsans),  the  mountainous  tract 
immediately  west  of  the  Arabah,  is  a  desert  lime- 
stone region,  fhll  of  precipitous  ridges,  through 
which  no  travelled  road  has  ever  passed. 

To  the  west  of  Idumsa  extends  the  'great 
and  terrible  wilderness'  of  et-Tih,  i.  e.  *the 
Wandering/  so  called  from  being  the  scene  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  IsraeL  It 
consists  of  vast  interminable  plains,  a  hard  p*- 
velly  soil,  and  irregular  ridges  of  limestone  hill& 
It  appears  that  the  middle  of  this  desert  is  oocu* 

5ied  by  a  lon^  central  basin,  extending  from 
ebel-et-Tih  (t.  e,  the  mountain  of  the  waDde^ 
ing,  a  chain  pretty  &t  south)  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  This  basin  descends  towards 
the  north  with  a  rapid  slope,  and  is  draioed 
through  all  its  length  by  Wady-«1-Arish,  which 
enters  (he  sea  near  the  place  of  the  same  namct 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt 

This  description  of  the  formation  of  the  north- 
em  desert  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  distinct 
conception  of  the  general  features  of  the  penio* 
sula  of  Sinai,  which  lies  south  of  it,  beins  formed 
by  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulfk  of 
Akaba  and  Sues.  If  the  parallel  of  the  north 
coast  of  Egypt  be  extended  eastward  to  the  great 
Wady-el- Arabah,  it  appears  that  the  desert,  south 
of  this  parallel,  rises  ^^radually  towards  the 
south,  until  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  ^'^i 
between  the  two  gulfs,  it  attains  the  Ovation  of 
4322  feet     The  waters  of  all  this  great  tract 
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fW  off  northward  either  to  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Tth  forms  a  sort  of  offset, 
tfld  aloDg  its  soathem  base  the  sur&ce  sinks  at 
oQce  to  the  height  of  only  about  3000  feet,  form- 
ing the  flmdy  plain  'which  extends  nearly  across 
th«  peniosala.  After  this  the  mountains  of  the 
penim^nU  proper  commence,  and  rise  rapidly 
throagh  the  formations  of  sandstone,  griinstein, 
porphjiy,  and  granite,  into  the  lofty  masses  of 
Sl  Cathnine  and  Um  Shaumer,  the  former  of 
vhidt  has  an  elevation  of  8168  Paris  feet,  or 
cnrlj  doable  that  of  the  Tih.  Here  the  waters 
all  nm  eastward  or  westward  to  the  Gul&  of 
Akibt  and  Suez. 

Hie  soil  of  the  Siniutic  peninsula  is  in  general 
teiy  onprodoctiTe,  yielding  only  palm-trees,  aca- 
cias, tamarisks,  ooloquintida,  and  dwarfish, 
ibomy  fihrabs.  Among  the  animals  may  be 
iDeiitKned  the  moaiitain-goat,  gazelles,  leopards, 
a  kind  of  marmot  call^  wMer  [ConetJ,  the 
«^n4,  apposed  by  Col.  C.  Hamilton  Smith  to  be 
aspedci  of  wild  wolf-dog,  &c:  of  birds  there 
are  eagles,  partridges,  pigeons,  the  katta,  a 
species  of  qnail,  &c  There  are  serpents,  as  in 
ioaax  times  (Num.  xxi.  4,  6),  and  travellers 
speak  of  a  large  lizard  called  dhob,  common  in 
the  desert,  bat  of  unusually  fk^nent  occurrence 
here.  The  peninsola  is  mhabited  by  Bedouin 
Arabs,  and  its  entire  population  was  estimated 
bj  Barckhardt  at  not  more  than  4000  souls. 

Though  this  part  of  Arabia  must  ever  be  me- 
iQorable  as  the  scene  of  the  journeying  of  the 
Israelites  from  Ej^rxyt  to  the  Promised  Land,  yet 
verj  few  of  the  spots  mentioned  in  Scripture  can 
liov  be  iden^ed :  nor,  fiiter  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centaries,  ouarht  that  to  be  occasion  of  surprise. 
According  to  Niebuhr,  Robinson,  &c.  they  crossed 
tbe  Red  &a  near  Suez,  but  the  tradition  of  the 
coantiy  fixes  the  point  of  transit  eight  or  ten 
miles  south  of  Suez,  q)posite  the  place  called 
Aroon  Monsa,  t'.  e.  the  Fountains  of  Moses,  where 
fiobinson  recently  found  seven  wells,  some  of 
vfaich,  however,  were  mere  excavations  in  the 
■^  About  154  hours  (33  geographical  miles) 
^th^ast  of  that  is  the  Well  of  Haw&rah,  the 
Monk  of  Scripture,  whose  bitter  water  is  pro- 
i^otmced  hy  the  Arabs  to  be  the  worst  in  these 
'cgioos.  Two  or  three  hours  south  of  Haw&rah 
the  traveller  comes  to  the  Wady  GhQrQndel,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eiim  of  Moses.  From  the  plam 
of  £l.kaa,  which  Robinson  takes  to  be  the  desert 
»f  Sb  (not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Zin, 
vfaieh  belonged  to  the  great  desert  of  Kadesh), 
^  voQld  enter  the  Sinaitic  range,  probably 
jlong  the  upper  part  of  Wady  Feiran  and 
through  the  Wady-esh-Sheikh,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal valleys  of  the  peninsula.  The  Arabs  call 
this  whole  cluster  of  mountains  Jebel-et-TScr  \ 
th(f  Christians  generally  designate  it  as  '  Sinai,* 
>nd  giTe  the  name  of  Boreb  to  a  particular  monn- 
^Qf  whereas  in  Scripture  die  names  are  used 
iQterchangeably.  [Sinai.] 

HaTiDg  now  taken  a  rapid  survev  of  this  ex- 
tnuiTe  region  in  its  three  divisions,  let  us  advert 
Jo  the  people  by  whom  it  was  at  first  settled,  and 
P7  vhose  descendants  it  is  still  inhabited.  There 
B  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  Arabs,  both  of  the 
so&th  and  north,  are  descended  Arom  Ishmael ; 
tnt  the  idea  of  the  aouthem  Arabs  being  of  the 
posterity  of  Ishmael  is  entirel j  without  founda- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  tra- 


dition invented  by  Arab  vanity,  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham — 
a  vanity  which,  besides  disfiguring  and  falsiiying 
the  whole  history  of  the  patriarch  and  his  son 
Ishmael,  has  transferred  the  scene  of  it  from 
Palestine  to  Mecca.  If  we  go  to  tiie  most  au- 
thentic source  of  ancient  ethnography,  the  book 
of  Genesis,  we  there  find  that  the  vast  tracts  of 
country  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Arabia 
gradually  became  peopled  by  a  variety  of  tribes 
of  different  lineage,  though  it  is  now  impossible 
to  determine  the  precise  limits  within  which  they 
fixed  their  permanent  or  nomadic  abode.  We 
shall  here  exhibit  a  tabular  view  of  these  races 
in  chronological  order,  t.  e.  according  to  the 
successive  eras  of  their  respective  progenitors: — 

I.  HAMITE8,  t.  €.  the  posterity  of  Ciuh,  Ham's 
eldest  son,  whose  descendants  appear  to  have 
settled  in  tiie  south  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  sent  co- 
lonies across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  hence  Cush  became  a  general  name 
for  *  the  south,'  and  specially  fi^r  Arabian  and 
African  Ethiopia.  The  sons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x. 
7)  were  Seb^  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Raamah  or 
Ragma  (his  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  and  Sab- 
theca. 

II.  Shemites,  including  the  following : 

A.  Joktaniteft,  t.  e.  the  descendants  of  Joktan, 
the  second  son  of  Eber,  Shem's  great-grandson 
(Gen.  X.  25,  26).  According  to  Arab  tradition 
Joktan,  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dis- 
persion at  Babel,  settled  in  Yemen,  where  he 
reigned  as  king.  Joktan  had  thirteen  sons,  some 
of  whose  names  may  be  obscurely  traced  in  the 
desi^ations  of  certain  districts  in  Arabia  Felix. 
Their  names  were  Almodad,  Shaleph,  Hhazar- 
maveth  (preserved  in  the  name  of  me  province 
of  Hhadramaut),  Jarach,  Hadoram,  Uzal  (be- 
lieved by  the  Arabs  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
Sanaa  in  Yemen),  Dikla,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba, 
Ophir,  Havilah,  and  Jobab. 

B.  AhrahamiteSf  divided  into — 

(a)  UagareHes  or  Hagarites,  so  called  from 
Hagar  the  mother ;  otherwise  termed  Ishmaelites 
from  her  son.  The  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  13-15),  who  gave  names  to  separate  tribes, 
were  Nebaioth  (the  Nabathsans  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trsa),  Kedar,  Abdeel,  Mibsam,  Mishma,  Dumah, 
Massa,  Hadad  or  Hadar,  Thema,  Jetur,  Naphish 
(the  Iturseans  and  Naphishssans  near  the  tribe 
of  Gad:  1  Chron.  v.  19,  20),  and  Kedmah. 
They  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
located  near  to  Palestine  on  the  east  and  south- 
east 

(6)  KetumhiteSf  i.  e,  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  second  wife  Keturah,  by  whom  he 
had  six  sons  (Gen.  xxv.  2) :  Simram,  Jokshan 
(who,  like  Raamah,  son  of  Cush,  was  also  the 
father  of  two  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  Medan, 
Midian,  Jishbak,  and  Shuach.  Among  these,  the 
posteri^  of  Midian  became  the  best  known. 

(c)  Edomitea,  i.  e,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who 
possessed  Mount  Seir  and  tlie  adjacent  region, 
called  from  them  Idumsa.  They  and  the  Na- 
bathsmns  formed  in  later  times  a  flourishing 
commercial  state,  the  capital  of  which  was  the 
remarkable  dty  called  Petra. 

C.  NahoriteSf  the  descendants  of  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother,  who  seem  to  have  peopled 
the  land  of  Uz,  the  country  of  Job,  and  of  Jvia, 
the  country  of  his  friend  Elihu  the  Buzite,  these 
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being  the  names  of  Nahor's  sons  (Gen.  xxii, 
21). 

D.  Lotites,  yiz. : 

(a)  Moabites,  who  occupied  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Arabia  Petrsa,  as  aboye  described ;  and 
their  kinsmen,  the — 

(&)  Ammonites^  who  lived  north  of  them,  in 
Arabia  Deserta. 

Besides  these,  the  Bible  mentions  various  other 
tribes  who  resided  within  the  bounds  of  Arabia, 
but  whose  descent  is  unknown,  e.  a.  the  Amale- 
kites,  the  Kenites,  the  Horites,  the  inhabitants  of 
Maon,  Hazor,  Vedan,  and  Javan-Meusal  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  19). 

In  process  of  time  some  of  these  tribes  were 
perhaps  wholly  extirpated  (as  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Amalekites),  but  the  rest  were 
more  or  less  mingled  together  by  inter-marriages, 
by  military  conquests,  political  revolutions,  and 
other  causes  of  which  nistory  has  preserved  no 
record;  and  thus  amalgamated,  they  became 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  *  Arabs,'  a 
people  whose  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
are  very  strongly  and  distinctly  marked.  In 
both  respects  they  rank  very  high  among  the 
nations ;  so  much  so,  that  some  have  regarded 
them  as  furnishing  tiie  prototype — the  primitive 
model  form — the  standard  figure  of  the  human 
species. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  have,  from  remote 
antiquity,  been  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
viz.  the  townsmen  (including  villagers),  and  the 
men  of  the  desert,  such  being  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  Bedawees  *  or  Bedouins,  the  designation 
given  to  the  *  dwellers  in  the  wilderness.'  From 
the  nature  of  their  country,  the  latter  are  neces- 
sitated to  lead  the  life  of  nonutdea,  or  wandering 
shepherds ;  and  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 
(who  were  themselves  of  that  occupation)  the  ex- 
tensive steppes  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
Arabia,  have  been  traversed  by  a  pastoral  but 
warlike  people,  who,  in  their  mode  of  life,  their 
food,  their  dress,  their  dwellings,  their  manners, 
customs,  and  government,  have  always  continued, 
and  still  continue,  almost  unalterably  the  same. 
They  consist  of  a  ^^reat  many  separate  tribes, 
who  are  collected  into  different  encampments 
dispersed  through  the  territory  which  they  claim 
as  their  own ;  and  they  move  from  one  spot  to 
another  (commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
pools  or  wells)  as  soon  as  the  stinted  pasture  b 
exhausted  by  their  cattie.  It  is  only  here  and 
there  that  the  CTOund  \&  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  tillage  of  it  is  commonly  left  to 
peasants,  who  are  often  the  vassals  of  the  Be- 
dawees, and  whom  (as  well  as  all  *  townsmen ') 
they  regard  witli  contempt  as  an  inferior  race. 
Having  constantly  to  shift  their  residence,  they 
live  in  movable  teats  (comp.  Isa.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  29),  from  which  circumstance  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  Scetiites, 
dwellers  in  tents  [Tents].  The  heads  of  tribes 
are  called  sheikhs,  a  word  of  various  import,  but 
used  in  this  case  as  a  title  of  honour ;  the  govern- 
ment is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  each  sheikh, 
but  elective  as  to  the  particular  individual  ap- 
pointed. Their  allegiance,  however,  consists 
more  in  following  his  example  as  a  leader  than 
in  obeying  his  commands;  and,  if  dissatisfied 
with  his  government,  they  will  depose  or  abandon 
him.    As  the  independent  lords  of  their  own 


deserts,  the  Bedawees  have  fix)m  time  immciiio> 
rial  demanded  tribute  or  presents  firom  all  trir 
vellers  or  caravans  (Isa.  xxi.  13)  passing  throo^ 
their  country ;  the  transition  from  whidi  to  rob> 
bery  is  so  natural,  that  the^  attach  to  the  latter 
no  disgrace,  plundering  without  mercy  all  vbo 
are  unable  to  resist  mem,  or  who  have  not 
secured  the  protection  of  their   tribe.     Their 
watching  for  travellers  'in  the  ways,' i.e.  the 
frequented  routes  through  the  desert,  is  alluded 
to  Jer.  iii.  2 ;  Ezra  viii.  31 ;  and  the  fleetness  of 
their  horses  in  carrying  them  into  the  *  depths  of 
the  wilderness,'  beyond  the  reach  of  their  psr- 
suers,  seems  what  is  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  13, 
14.    Their  warlike  incursions  into  more  settled 
districts  are  often  noticed  (e.  g.  Job  L  1 5 ;  2  Chroo. 
xxi.  16 ;  xxvi.  7).   The  acnteness  of  their  bodily 
senses  is  verv  remarkable,  and  is  exemplified  io 
their  astonishing  sagacity  in  tracing  and  distin- 
guishing the  fiwtsteps  of  men  and  cattle.   11k 
law  of  blood-revenge  sows  the  seeds  of  perpetnil 
feuds ;  and  what  was  predicted  (Gren.  xvi  12^  d 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  the  '  wild-ass  man  (i 
term  most  graphically  descriptive  of  a  Bedavee\ 
holds  true  of  the  whole  people  [Bloo]>-Revekoe]. 
They  show  bravery  in  repelling  a  public  enemy, 
but  when  they  fight  for  plunder,  they  behave 
like  cowards.    Their  boduy  frame  is  spare,  bat 
athletic  and  active,  inured  to  fatigue  and  capable 
of  undergoing  ^reat  privations :  their  mindis  are 
acute  and  inquisitive ;  and  though  Uieir  manneR 
are  somewhat  ^ve  and  formal,  they  are  of  a 
lively  and  social  disposition.    Of  their  moral 
virtues  it  is  necessary  to  speak   with  caution 
They  were  long  held  up  as  models  of  good  &ith, 
incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  most  generous 
hospitality  to  strangers ;  but  many  recent  traTel- 
lers  deny  them  the  possession  of  these  qualities; 
and  it  is  certain  that  whatever  they  may  have 
been  once,  the  Bedawees,  like  all  the  unsophi«* 
ticated '  children  of  nature,'  have  been  much  cot' 
rupted  by  the  influx  of  forei^ers,  and  the  na- 
tional character  is  in  every  pomt  of  view  lowest 
where  th^  are  most  exposed  to  the  oontinaal 
passage  of  strangers. 

In  the  language  of  the  Arabians  we  find  the 
ftill  and  adult  development  of  the  genius  of  tbtt 
group  of  languages  of  Western  Asia  which  is  now 
usually  distinguished  as  the  Syro-Arabian.  Io 
the  abundance  of  its  roots,  in  the  manifold  ^ 
rie^  of  its  formations,  in  the  syntactical  deli- 
cacies of  its  construction,  it  stands  pre-eminent 
as  a  language  among  all  its  sisters.  Every  class 
of  composition  also:  the  wild  and  yet  noble 
lyrics  of  the  son  of  the  desert,  who  had  *  nothing 
to  glory  in  but  his  sword,  his  guest,  and  his  fe^ 
vid  tongue ; '  the  impassioned  and  often  sublime 
appeals  of  the  Koran ;  the  sentimental  poetry  of 
a  Mutanabbi ;  the  artiess  simplicity  of  their  usual 
narrative  style,  and  the  philosophic  disquisition 
of  an  Ibn  Chald<ln ;  the  subtieties  of  the  gram- 
marian  and  scholiast ;  medicine,  natural  history, 
and  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Arisr 
totelian  school — all  have  found  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage a  fitting  exponent  of  their  feeling  and 
mought  An^  altiiough  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Peninsula  by  circumstaiioes  to 
which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  its  pure  antique 
form,  yet  Islam  made  it  the  written  and  spoken 
language  of  tiie  whole  of  Western  Asia,  of 
Ea^m  and  Northern  Africa,  of  Spain,  and  of 
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some  of  the  idands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  language  of  Persia,  Turkey, 
aod  all  other  lands  whidn  receive  the  Moham- 
nedaa  &ith ;  in  all  which  places  it  has  left  sen- 
sible tnees  of  its  former  occupancy,  and  in  many 
of  vkich  it  is  still  the  Hying  or  the  learned 
kiion.   The  dose  affinity,  and  consequently  the 
iBcakoIable  philological  use,  of  the  Arabic  with 
Ttpi^  to  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  other 
s'lsias,  may  be  considered  partly  as  a  question  of 
thto7,  and  partly  as  one  of  &ct.    The  fbrmer 
vould  reganl  the  concurrent  records  which  the 
Old  Testament  and  their  own  traditions  haye 
prcserred  of  the  several  links  by  which  the  Arabs 
vere  ooonected  with  different  generations  of  the 
Hebrew  line,  and  the  evidences  which  Scripture 
offers  of  persoDS  speaking  Arabic  being  intelli- 
gible to  the  Hebrews ;  the  latter  would  observe 
the  demonstrable  identity  between  them  in  the 
mm  (eatures  of  a  language,  and  the  more  subtle, 
bttt  noksg  convincing  traces  of  resemblance  even 
in  the  pomts  in  which  their  diversity  is  most  ap- 
pvcDt  Thus  springing  ftx>m  the  same  root  as 
tbe  Hebrew,  and  possessmg  such  traces  of  affinity 
10  a  late  period  of  Scripture  history,  this  dialect 
vas  farther  enabled,  by  several  circumstances  in 
tile  social  state  of  the  nation,  to  retain  its  native 
resemblance  of  type  until  the  date  of  the  earliest 
extant  written  documents.    These  circumstances 
vere,  the  almost  insular  position  of  the  country, 
▼iuch  prevented  conquest   or  commerce  from 
dehasiog  the  language  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  fact 
that  30  large  a  portion  of  the  nation  adhered  to  a 
mode  of  l^e  in  which  every  impression  was,  as 
it  vere,  stereotyped,  and  knew  no  variation  for 
a|p»;  and  the  great  and  just  pride  which  they 
felt  in  the  purity  of  their  language,  which  is  still 
a  characteristic  of  the  Bedoums. 

The  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  ancient 
Arabia  was  its  commerce.  So  early  as  the  days 
^  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  we  read  of  a  mixed 
caravan  of  Arab  merchants  (Ishmaelites  and 
Midianites)  who  were  engaged  in  the  conveyance 
ofTarioos  foreign  articles  to  Egypt,  and  made 
DO  scruple  to  add  Joseph,  *  a  slave,*  to  their  other 
IHircfaaseB.  The  Arabs  were,  doubtless,  the  first 
B^vigators  of  their  own  seas,  and  the  ^reat  ear- 
ners of  the  produce  of  India,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  remote  countries  to  Western  Asia  and 
^pt  Various  Indian  productions  thus  ob- 
^'i^  were  common  among  the  Hebrews  at  an 
wly  period  of  their  history  (Exod.  xxx.  23, 25). 
The  traffic  of  the  Red  Sea  was  to  Solomon  a 
'^'vce  of  great  profit;  and  the  extensive  com- 
°»«ree  of  iScAaa  (Sheba,  now  Yemen)  is  men- 
tioned by  profiine  writers  as  well  as  alluded  to 
ra  Scripture  (1  Kings  x.  10-15).  In  the  de- 
Kription  of  the  foreisn  trade  of  Tyre  (Ezek. 
5^i.  1^24)  various  Arab  tribes  are  introduced 
^1^  Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20;  2  Chron.  ix.  14). 
^  NabathsBO-Idunueans  became  a  great  trading 
l>e<>ple,  their  capital  being  Petra.  The  transit- 
t^e  from  India  continued  to  enrich  Arabia 
«mtil  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the  invention  of 
■team-navigation  has  now  restored  the  ancient 
«wte  for  travellers  by  the  Red  Sea, 
,  Arabia,  in  andent  times,  generally  preserved 
)t«  independence,  unaffected  by  those  great  events 
vhich  chanced  the  destiny  of  the  surrounding 
oaiioQs ;  and  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  rora. 


the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  cor- 
ruptions and  distractions  of  the  Eastern  church 
favoured  the  impulse  given  by  a  wild  and  warlike 
fanaticism.  Mahomet  arose,  and  succeeded  in 
gathering  around  his  standard  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  central  Arabia ;  and  in  less  tiian  fifty  years 
that  standard  waved  triumphant  'from  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  unconquered 
regions  beyond  the  Oxus.'  The  khalifit  trans^ 
ferred  the  seat  of  government  successively  to 
Damascus,  Kufa,  and  Bagdad ;  but  amid  the  dis- 
tractions of  their  foreign  wars,  the  chiefe  of  the 
interior  of  Arabia  gradually  diook  off  their 
feeble  alleg^oe,  and  resumed  tiieir  ancient 
habits  of  independence,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  revolutions  that  have  since  occurred,  tiiey  for 
the  most  part  retain.  At  present,  indeed,  tiie 
authority  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
is  acknowledged  over  a  great  portion  or  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  while  in  the  south  the 
Imam  of  Maskat  exercises  dominion  over  a  much 
greater  extent  of  coimtry  than  did  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

ARAD,  an  ancient  city  on  the  southernmost 
borders  of  Palestine,  whose  inhabitants  drove 
back  the  Israelites  as  they  attempted  to  penetrate 
fVom  Kadesh  into  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  1),  but 
were  eventually  subdued  by  Joshua,  alon^  with 
the  other  southern  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  14, 
comp.  X.  41 ;  also  Judg.  i.  16).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  Arad  twenty  Roman  miles  from 
Hebron.  This  accords  well  with  the  situation 
of  a  hill  called  Tell  'Arad,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
observed  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron. 
He  describes  it  as  '  a  barren-looking  eminence 
rising  above  the  country  around.'  He  did  not 
examine  the  spot,  but  the  Arabs  said  there  were 
no  ruins  upon  or  near  it,  but  only  a  cavern.  The 
name  alone  is,  however,  too  decisive  to  admit  a 
doubt  that  the  hill  marks  the  site  of  tiie  ancient 
Arad. 

A'RAM,  the  name  given  by  the  Hebrews  to 
the  tract  of  country  lying  between  Phoenicia  on 
the  west,  Palestine  on  the  south,  Arabia  Deserta 
and  the  river  Tigris  on  the  east,  and  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Taurus  on  the  north.  Many  parts 
of  this  extensive  territory  have  a  much  lower 
level  than  Palestine,  but  it  might  receive  the 
designation  of '  the  highlands,'  because  it  does 
rise  to  a  greater  elevation  than  that  coimtry  at 
most  points  of  immediate  contact,  and  especially 
on  the  side  of  Lebanon.  Aram,  or  Aramsea, 
seems  to  have  corresponded  generally  to  the 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans (see  those  articles).  We  find  the  following 
divisions  expressly  noticed  in  Scripture: — 1. 
Aram-Dammesek,  the  '  Syria  of  Damascus '  con- 
quered by  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6,  where  it  de- 
notes only  the  territory  around  Damascus ;  but 
elsewhere  '  Aram,'  in  connection  with  its  capital 
'  Damascus,'  appears  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense 
for  Syria  Proper  (Isa.  vii.  1,8;  xvii.  3 ;  Amos  i. 
5).  To  this  part  of  Aram  the  '  land  of  Hadrach ' 
seems  to  have  belonged  (Zech.  ix.  1).  2.  Aram- 
Maachah  (1  Chron.  xix.  6),  or  simply  Maachah 
(2  Sam.  X.  6,  8),  was  not  far  from  the  northern 
border  of  the  Israelites  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
(comp.  Dent  iii.  14,  with  Josh.  xiii.  11,  13). 

3.  Aram-beth-Rbchob,  the  precise  locality  of 
which  cannot   with    certainty  be    determined. 

4.  Aram-Zobah  (2  Sam.  x.  6).    Jewish  tradition 
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haa  placed  Zobah  at  Aleppo,  wbereas  Syrian 

dition  identifies  it  with  Nisibis,  a  city  in  the  < 
north-east  of  Mesopotamia.  The  ibmicr  seems  I 
a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  tmth.  We  { 
may  gather  firom  2  Sam.  jm.  8,  z.  16,  that  the 
eastern  boandary  of  Aram-Zobah  was  the  En- 
phrates,  bat  Nisibis  was  &r  beyond  that  river. 
The  people  of  Zobah  are  nniformly  spoken  of 
as  near  neighbours  of  the  Israelites,  the  Damas- 
cenes, and  other  Syrians ;  and  in  one  place  (2 
Chron.  viiL  3)  Hamath  is  called  Hamath-Zobah, 
as  pertaining  to  that  district.  We,  therefore, 
conclude  that  Aram-Zobah  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  westward,  perhaps  as  &r  north  as  to 
Aleppa  It  was  long  the  most  powerful  of  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Aramea,  its  princes  com- 
monly beuing  the  name  of  Hadadexer  or  Hada- 
reser.  5.  Aram-Naharaik,  i.  e.  ^ram  of  the 
l\oo  Riven,  or  Mesopotamia.  The  rivers  which 
enclose  Mesopotamia  are  the  Euphrates  on  the 
west  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  Scripture 
embraces  the  whole  of  that  tract  or  only  the 
northern  portion  of  it  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10; 
Deut  xxiii.  4;  Judg.  iiL  8).  A  part  of  this  re- 
gion of  Aram  is  also  called  Padan-Aram,  the 
plain  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxv.  20 ;  xxviiL  2,  6,  7 ; 
xxxi.  18;  xxxiii.  18),  and  once  simply  Ptuian 
(Gen.  xlTiit  7),  also  Sedeh-Aram^  the  field  of 
Aram  (Hos.  xii.  13). 

But  though  the  districts  now  enumerated  be 
the  only  ones  expretdy  named  in  the  Bible  as  be- 
longing to  Aram,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
more  territories  were  included  in  that  extensive 
region,  «.  g.  Geshur,  Hul,  Arpad,  Riblah,  Tad- 
mor,  Hauran,  Abilene,  &c.,  though  some  of  them 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  divbions  already 
specified.  It  appears  fh>m  the  ethnographic 
table  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  (vers.  22, 
23)  that  Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  that  his 
own  sons  were  Uz,  Hul,  Gether,  and  Mash. 
Another  Aram  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxii.  21)  as 
the  grandson  of  Nahor  and  son  of  Kemuel,  but 
he  is  not  to  be  thought  of  here.  The  descent  of 
the  Aranueans  from  a  son  of  Shem  is  confirmed 
bv  their  lan^age,  which  was  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Semitic  fiunily,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hebrew. 

The  Aramaic  language — ^that  whole,  of  which 
the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects  form  the  parts — 
constitutes  ^e  northern  and  least  developed 
branch  of  the  Syro- Arabian  fkmily  of  tonffues. 
Its  cradle  was  probably  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus,  according  to  the  best  interpretation  of 
Amos  ix.  7 ;  but  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and 
Syria  form  what  may  be  consider^  its  home 
and  proper  domain.  Political  events,  however, 
subsequently  caused  it  to  supplant  Hebrew  in 
Palestine ;  and  then  it  became  the  prevailing 
form  of  speech  from  the  Tigris  to  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
flrom  Armenia  down  to  the  confines  of  Arabia. 
After  obtaining  such  a  wide  dominion,  it  was 
forced,  from  the  ninth  century  onwards,  to  give 
way  before  the  encroaching  ascendency  of 
Arabic ;  and  it  now  onl^r  survives,  as  a  living 
tongue,  among  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mosul.  According  to  his- 
torical records,  and  also  according  to  the  com- 
paratively ruder  form  of  the  Aramaic  language 
Itself,  we  might  suppose  that  it  represents,  even 


in  the  state  in  which  we  have  it,  some  image  of 
that  aboriginal  type  which  the  Hebrews  sod 
Anbiatts,  under  more  fovonrable  social  and  di- 
matical  influences,  subsequently  developed  into 
fulness  of  sound  and  stracture.  But  it  is  dilB- 
cult  for  us  now  to  discern  the  particular  vestiges 
of  this  archaic  form;  for,  not  only  did  the  An- 
maic  not  work  oat  its  own  development  of  the 
original  elements  common  to  the  whole  Syro- 
Arabian  sisterhood  of  languages,  but  it  was  pre- 
eminently exposed,  both  by  neighbourhood  and 
by  conquest,  to  harsh  collinon  with  langna^  of 
an  utterly  different  fiunily.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
onl^  one  of  the  three  great  Syro- Arabian  braneha 
which  has  no  fruits  of  a  purely  national  liters* 
tnre  to  boast  oC  We  possess  no  monument  what- 
ever of  its  own  ffemus;  not  any  work  which 
mar  be  oonsiderea  the  product  of  the  politicsl 
and  religious  cnltnre  of^the  nation,  and  cfaanc- 
teristic  of  it — as  is  so  emphatioally  the  case 
both  with  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs.  The  first 
time  we  see  the  lan^;uage,  it  is  used  by  Jews  as 
the  vehicle  of  Jewish  thought;  and  althoa^ 
when  we  next  meet  it,  it  is  employed  by  native 
authors,  yet  they  write  under  the  literary  in- 

Sulses  of  Christianity,  and  under  the  Greek  ic- 
uence  on  thought  and  lan^^uage  which  neces- 
sarily accompanied  that  religion.  These  two 
modifications,  which  constitute  and  define  the 
so-called  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects,  are  the 
only  forms  in  which  the  normal  and  standard 
Aramaic  has  been  preserved  to  us. 

AR'ARAT  occurs  nowhere  in  Scripture  ss  the 
name  of  a  mountain,  but  only  as  the  name  oi 
a  country,  upon  the  '  mountains '  of  which  the 
ark  rested  during  the  subsidence  of  the  flood 
(Gen.  viii.  4). 

The  only  other  passages  where  *  Ararat'  o^ 
curs  are  2  Kings  xix.  37  (Isa.  xxxvil.  38)  and 
Jer.  li.  27.  In  &e  former  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
country  whither  the  sons  of  Seunacherib,  kiDg 
of  Assyria,  fled,  after  they  had  murdered  their 
fiither.  This  points  to  a  territory  which  did  not 
form  part  of  the  immediate  dominion  of  Assyria, 
and  yet  might  not  be  for  off  firom  it  The  de- 
scription is  quite  applicable  to  Armenia,  and  is 
supported  by  the  tradition  of  that  country.  The 
other  Scripture  text  (Jer.  li.  27)  mentions  Arant« 
along  wiui  Minni  and  Ashkenaz,  as  kingdoms 
summoned  to  arm  themselves  a^nst  Babylon* 
In  the  parallel  place  in  Isa.  xiii.  2-4,  the  in- 
vaders of  Babylonia  are  described  as  '  issaing 
from  the  mountains ;'  and  if  by  Minni  we  un- 
derstand the  Minya$  in  Armenia,  and  by  Af^ 
kenax  some  country  on  the  £krtne  Sea,  which 
mav  have  had  its  original  name,  Axenot,  from 
Ashkenaz,  a  son  of  Gomer,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Cimmerians  (Gen.  x.  2,  3)— then  we  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  vis.,  that  Ararat  was  a 
mountainous  region  north  of  Assyria,  and  in  s^l 
probability  in  Armenia.  In  E^k.  xxxviii.  6, 
we  find  To^rmah,  another  part  of  Armenia. 
connected  with  Gomer,  and  in  Esek.  xxvii.  U, 
with  Meshech  and  Tubal,  all  tribes  of  the  nortt 
With  this  agree  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches,  and  likewise  the  accounts 
of  the  native  Armenian  writers. 

But  though  it  may  be  concluded  with  toIeraWe 
certaintv  that  the  land  of  Ararat  is  to  be  identh 
fled  with  a  portion  of  Armenia,  we  possess  no 
historical  data  for  fixing  on  any  one  mountain 
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I  the  nUing-pltee  of  tbe 


.  the  land  of  the  Kurds, 
obuiatd  tlic  name  of  the  Kardo,  or  CsrducbiaD 
nii|e.  dnuptcd  into  GordiEEao  and  CordjsEan. 
Thb  ni  tt  one  time  the  prevalent  opinion 
■mow  Ibe  Eutem  cbnrche*.  bat  it  has  now  de- 
clionTm  cndil  and  given  place  (at  leaat  among 
tin  CluiMiani  of  the  West)  to  that  which  now 
i>bliuH,aDd  acoordin^  to  which  the  ark  reeled 
m  a  irw  DauDtsin  in  the  north  of  Armenia — 
to  wbch  (u  (trongt;  did  the  ideft  t&ke  bold  of 
Ibe  popular  belief)  waa,  in  coune  of  dme,  given 
ibr  jfrj  name  of  Ararat,  as  if  no  doubt  could 
tic  aiertalned  that  it  was  the  Ararat  of  Scrip- 
nn.   We  hare  aeen,  however,  that  in  the  Bible 
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moanUin,  and 
intain  m  quea- 
tion  waa  never  lo  designated.  Still  there  IB  no 
doubt  of  the  antiquitj'  of  the  tradition  of  this 
being  (as  it  ia  aometiniea  termed)  the  '  Mother  of 
the  World."  The  PeniftOB  call  it  Kuhi  Nnch, 
'  Noah's  Moontain.' 

The  monntain  thus  known  to  Enropeane  M 
Ararat  conaista  of  two  iiaiDeaEe  conical  eleva- 
tions (one  peak  conaiderabljr  lower  than  the 
other),  lowering  in  massive  and  majestic  gran- 
deur from  the  valley  of  the  Aras,  the  andent 
Araxea.  Smith  and  Dwight  give  its  position  N. 
67°  W.  of  Nakhchcvao,  and  S.  aS'  W.  of  EHvan ; 
and  remark,  in  describing  it  before  the  recent 
earthqaake,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  bad 
tbej  seen  id;  monntain  whose  imposing  appear- 
ance could  plead  half  so  powerfallf  as  this  a 
claim  to  the  bonoor  of  having  once  been  the 


'«P|nng-s«one  between  the  old  world  and  the 
""■  ■  It  appeared:,'  says  Ker  Porter,  •  aa  if  the 
bogsl  mountaini  of  (he  world  bad  been  piled 
■HBO  tach  other  to  fbrm  this  one  sublime  im- 
"suii;  of  earth  and  rocks  and  snow.  The  icy 
t**U  of  its  doable  heads  rose  m^estically  into 
<t>dear  and  cloudless  heavens;  die  sun  blazed 
^hi  npon  them,  and  the  reflection  sent  forth 
1  Ruling  radiance  equal  to  other  suns.  My 
fft.  not  able  to  rest  for  any  length  of  time  npon 
1^  biinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wandered 
"Invn  the  apparently  interminable  sides,  till  I 
pnli  DO  longer  tiace  their  vast  lines  in  the  mista 
''■''*  '  irrepressible  impulse 


■*  Ibe  horiion ;  when  a 


To  Ibe  tame  effect  Horier 

'^  be  more  beantifiil  (ban  its  shape, 

*"  ils  hdghL    All  the  mrmuaJiu) 


isigni 


ificauce  when  compared  to  it.    It 
parts ;  no  hard  mgaed  fea- 


perfecl 
tnre,  no  unnatural   prominences, 
in  harmony,  and  all  combines  to  reu&i 
of  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature.' 

Several  attempt;  had  been  made  to  reach  the 
top  of  Ararat,  but  few  persons  had  got  beyond 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Tbe  honour  was 
reserved  to  a  German,  Dr.  Parrot,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Russia,  who.  in  his  Journey  to 
Ararat,  gives  the  following  particulars; — 'The 
summit  of  tbe  Great  Ararat  is  in  39°  42'  N.  lat., 
and  Sl°  53'  E.  long,  from  Ferro.  Its  perpen- 
dicular height  is  16,254  Paris  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  sea,  and  13,350  above  the  plain  of 
the  Araies.  Tbe  Little  Ararat  is  1S,!84  Paris 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  9561  above  the  plain  of 
the  Araxes.'  Aftar  he  and  his  party  had  failed 
in  two  attempts  to  ascend,  the  third  was  suo- 
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cesefal,  and  on  the  27th  September  (o.  8.)>  1829, 
they  8tood  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat  It 
was  a  slightly  convex,  almost  circular  platform, 
about  200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of 
eternal  ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  stone :  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  distances,  nothing  could 
be  seen  distinctly. 

Since  the  memorable  ascent  of  Dr.  Parrot, 
Ararat  has  been  the  scene  of  a  fearful  calamity. 
An  earthquake,  which  in  a  few  moments  changed 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  country,  commenced  on 
the  20th  of  June  (o.  s.),  1840,  and  continued,  at 
intervals,  until  the  1st  of  September.  The  de- 
struction of  houses  and  other  property  in  a  wide 
tract  of  country  around  was  very  great ;  fortu- 
natelv,  the  earthquake  having  happened  during 
the  day,  the  loss  of  lives  did  not  exceed  fifty. 
The  scene  of  greatest  devastation  was  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  Akorhi,  where  the  masses  of 
rock,  ice,  and  snow,  detached  from  the  summit 
of  Ararat  and  its  lateral  points,  were  thrown  at 
one  single  bound  fh>m  a  height  of  6000  feet  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  lay  scat- 
tered over  an  extent  of  several  miles. 

ARAU'NAH,  or  Orman,  a  man  of  the  Jebu- 
site  nation,  which  possessed  Jerusalem  before  it 
was  taken  by  the  Israelites.  His  threshing-floor 
was  on  Mount  Moriah ;  and  when  he  understood 
that  it  was  required  for  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
he  liberally  offered  the  ^und  to  David  as  a 
fhae  gift ;  but  tiie  king  insisted  on  Pf yii^g  the 
full  value  for  it  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xxi. 
18). 

AR'BA.    [Hebron.] 

ARCHELA'US,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
his  successor  in  Idumsoa,  Judiea,  and  Samaria 
(Matt  ii.  22)  [Hebodian  Family]. 

ARCHERY.    [Arms.] 

ARCHIP^PUS;  a  Christian  minister,  whom 
St  Paul  calls  his  *  fellow-soldier,'  in  Philem.  2, 
and  whom  he  exhorts  to  renewed  activity  in 
Col.  iv.  17.  From  the  latter  reference  it  would 
seem  that  Archippus  had  exercised  the  office  of 
Evangelista  sometimes  at  Ephesus,  sometimes 
elsewhere;  and  that  he  finally  resided  at  Co- 
losse,  and  there  discharged  the  office  of  presiding 
presbyter  or  bishop  when  St  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Uolossian  church. 

ARCHITECTURE.  It  was  fbrmerly  com- 
mon to  claim  for  the  Hebrews  the  invention  of 
scientific  architecture,  and  to  allege  that  classic 
antiqui^  was  indebted  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
fbr  the  principles  and  many  of  the  details  of  the 
art  This  statement  however,  is  totally  without 
foundation. 

lliere  has  never  in  fiict  been  any  people  fbr 
whom  a  peculiar  style  of  architecture  could  with 
less  probability  be  claimed  than  for  the  Israelites. 
On  leaving  Egypt  they  could  only  be  acquainted 
with  Egyptian  art  On  entering  Canaan  they 
necessarily  occupied  the  building  of  which  they 
had  dispossessed  the  previous  mhabitants;  and 
the  succeeding  generations  would  naturally  erect 
such  buildings  as  the  country  previously  con- 
tained. The  architecture  of  Palestine,  and,  as 
such,  eventually  that  of  the  Jews,  had  doubtless 
its  own  characteristics,  by  which  it  was  suited  to 
the  climate  and  condition  of  the  country ;  and  in 
the  course  of  time  many  improvements  would 
no  doubt  arise  from  the  causes  which  usually 
operate  in  producing  change  in  any  practical  art. 


From  the  want  of  historical  data  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  architectural  remains,  the  de- 
gree in  which  these  causes  operated  in  impvtmg 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  Jewish  architectare 
cannot  now  be  determined ;  for  the  oldest  nuns 
in  the  country  do  not  ascend  beyond  the  period 
of  the  Roman  domination.  It  does,  howeTer, 
seem  probable  that  among  the  Hebrews  archi- 
tecture was  always  kept  within  the  limits  of  i 
mechanical  craft,  and  never  rose  to  the  rank  of 
a  fine  art  Their  usual  dwelling-houses  diflfend 
little  from  those  of  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
we  nowhere  find  anything  indicative  of  exterior 
embellishment  Splendid  edifices,  such  as  the 
palace  of  David  and  the  temple  of  Solomon,  irere 
completed  by  the  assistance  of  Phoenician  artists 
(2  Sam.  V.  11 ;  1  Kings  v.  6,  18;  1  Chron.  xiv. 
1 ).  After  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  assistance  of 
such  foreigners  was  likewise  resorted  to  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  (Exra  iii.  7).  From 
the  time  of  the  Maocabsean  dynasty,  the  Greek 
taste  began  to  gain  ground,  especially  under  the 
Herodian  princes,  and  was  shown  in  the  st^o^ 
tnre  and  embellishment  of  many  towns,  baths, 
colonnades,  theatres  and  castles.  The  Phoenidu 
style,  which  seems  to  have  had  some  affinity  with 
the  Egyptian,  was  not,  however,  superseded  by 
the  Grecian;  and  even  as  late  as  the  Mishna,  ve 
read  of  Tyrian  windows,  Tyrian  porches,  &e. 
[House]. 

With  regard  to  the  instruments  used  by  build- 
ers— besides  the  more  common,  such  as  the  axe, 
saw,  &C.,  we  find  incidental  mention  of  the 
compass,  the  plumb-line  (Amos  vii.  7),  and  the 
measurin^line. 

AREOPAGUS,  an  Anglicized  form  of  the 
original  words,  signifying  m  reference  to  places 
Mars  Hill,  but  m  reference  to  persons,  the 
Council,  which  was  held  on  the  hill.  The 
Council  was  also  termed  the  Council  on  Mars 
Hill;  sometimes  the  Upper  Council,  from  the 
elevated  position  where  it  was  held ;  and  some- 
times simply,  but  emphatically,  the  Council; 
but  it  retained,  till  a  late  period,  the  original 
designation  of  Mars  Hill.  The  place  and  the 
Council  are  topics  of  interest  to  the  Biblicil 
student,  chiefly  from  their  being  the  scene  of 
the  interesting  narrative  and  sublime  disconrse  j 
found  in  Acts  xvii.,  where  it  appears  that  the 
apostie  Paul,  feeling  himself  moved,  b^  the 
evidences  of  idolatrv  with  which  the  ci^  ot 
Athens  was  crowded,  to  preach  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection,  both  in  the  Jewish  S3magogues  and 
in  the  market-place,  was  set  upon  by  certain 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers,  and  led  to  the 
Areopagus,  in  order  tliat  tiiey  might  learn  from 
him  the  meaning  and  design  of  his  new  doctrine. 
Whether  or  not  the  Apostie  was  criminally  ar- 
raigned, as  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  before 
the  tribunal  which  held  its  sittings  on  tiie  hill 
may  be  considered  as  undeterminra,  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  seems  to  incline  to  the 
affirmative.  Whichever  view  on  this  point  is 
adopted,  the  dignified,  temperate,  and  hi^ 
minded  bearing  of  Paul  under  the  'peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  are  worthy 
of  high  admiration,  and  will  appear  the  more 
striking  the  more  the  associations  ure  known  and 
weighed  which  covered  and  surrounded  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  Nor  does  his  eloquent  discourse 
appear  to  have  been  without  good  effect  \  for 
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tkogli  some  mocked,  and  some  procrastinated, 
T«t  oUierB  believed,  among  whom  was  a  member 
of  the  Cooncil, '  Dionysios,  the  Areopagite.' 

The  court  of  Areopagus  was  one  of  Uie  oldest 
and  most  honoured,  n^  only  in  Athens,  but  in 
the  whole  of  Greece,  and,  indeed,  in  the  ancient 
world  Through  a  long  succession  of  centuries, 
it  preflerred  its  existence  amid  changes  corre- 
sponding with  those  which  the  state  underwent, 
till  St  least  the  age  of  the  Goesars. 

Iti  origin  ascends  back  into  the  darkest  my- 
thicsl  period.  From  the  first  its  constitution 
was  essentially  aristocratic ;  a  character  which 
to  some  extent  it  retained  even  after  the  demo- 
cratic reforms  which  Solon  introduced  into  the 
Athenian  constitution.  Following  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  state,  the  Areopagus  became 
inprocesof  time  less  and  less  aristocratical,  and 
parted  piecemeal  with  most  of  its  important 
fbnctions.  First  its  political  power  was  taken 
awaj,  then  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder, 
ud  even  its  moral  influence  gradually  departed. 
Dviog  the  sway  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  its 
pover,  or  rather  its  political  existence,  was  de- 
rtrojed.  On  their  overthrow  it  recovered  some 
oposideration,  and  the  oversight  of  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  restored  to  it  by  an  express 
<lecree.  The  precise  time  when  it  ceased  to 
exist  cannot  be  determined ;  but  evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  show  that  in  later  periods  its  members 
oeased  to  be  uniformly  characterized  by  blame* 
less  morals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  correct  summary  of 
iti  scTeral  functions,  as  the  classic  writers  are 
not  agreed  in  their  statements,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  varied,  as  has  been  seen,  with 
times  and  drcumstances.  They  have,  however, 
been  divided  into  six  general  classes:— I.  Its 
jodicial  function ;  II.  Its  political ;  III.  Its  police 
function;  IV.  Its  religious;  V.  Its  educational; 
sod  VL  (only  partially)  Its  financial. 

Passing  by  certain  functions,  such  as  acting 
as  a  court  of  appeal,  and  of  general  supervision, 
which  nnder  special  circumstances,  and  when 
^powered  by  the  people,  the  Areopagus  from 
time  to  time  discharged,  we  will  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  points  already  named, 
giving  a  less  restricted  space  to  those  which  con- 
^  Its  moral  and  religious  influence.  Its  judi- 
^  function  embraced  trials  for  murder  and 
loanslaaghter,  and  was  the  oldest  and  most  pecu- 
^i^r  sph^  of  its  activity.  The  indictment  was 
broqght  by  the  second  or  king-archon,  whose 
dnties  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  religious 
utare.  Then  followed  the  oath  of  both  parties, 
accompanied  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  gods. 
After  this  the  accuser  and  the  accused  had  the 
option  of  makinff  a  speech,  which,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  firee  from  all  extra- 
oeoos  matter,  as  well  as  from  mere  rhetorical 
oniaments.  After  tiie  first  speech,  the  accused 
^  permitted  to  go  into  voluntary  banishment, 
jfhe  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  favourable  issue. 
Thefk,  poisoning,  wounding,  incendiarism,  and 
f"i«on,  belonged  al^  to  this  department  of 
JQiisdiction  in  the  court  of  the  Areopagus. 

Its  political  function  consisted  in  the  constant 
»atch  which  it  kept  over  the  legal  condition  of 
«e  state,  acting  as  overseer  and  guardian  of  the 

Its  police  function  also  made  it  a  protector 


and  upholder  of  the  institutions  and  laws.  In 
this  character  the  Areopagus  had  jurisdiction 
over  novelties  in  religion,  in  worship,  in  cus- 
toms, in  everything  that  departed  from  the  tra- 
ditionary and  established  usages  and  modes  of 
thought,  which  a  regard  to  their  ancestors 
endeared  to  the  nation.  The  members  of  the 
court  had  a  right  to  take  oversight  of  festive 
meetings  in  private  houses.  In  ancient  times 
they  fixed  the  number  of  the  guests,  and  deter- 
mined the  st}'le  of  the  entertainment  If  a 
person  had  no  obvious  means  of  subsisting,  or 
was  known  to  live  in  idleness,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  before  the  Areopagus ;  if  condemned 
three  times,  he  was  punished  with  the  loss  of 
his  civil  rijghts.  In  later  times  the  court  pos- 
sessed the  nght  of  giving  permission  to  teachers 
(philosophers  and  rhetoncians)  to  establish  them- 
selves and  pursue  their  profession  in  the  city. 

Its  strictly  reli^ous  jurisdiction  extended 
itself  over  the  public  creed,  worship,  and  sacri- 
fices, embracing  generally  everything  which 
could  come  imder  the  denomination  of  sacred 
things.  It  was  its  special  duty  to  see  that  the 
religion  of  the  state  was  kept  pure  from  all 
foreign  elements.  The  accusation  of  impiety — 
the  vagueness  of  which  admitted  almost  any 
charge  connected  with  religious  innovations — 
belonged  in  a  special  manner  to  this  tribunal. 
The  fireethinking  poet  Euripides  stood  in  fear  of, 
and  was  restrained  by,  the  Areopagus.  Its  pro- 
ceeding in  such  cases  was  sometimes  rather  of 
an  admonitory  than  punitive  character. 

Not  less  influential  was  its  moral  and  educa- 
tional power.  Isocrates  speaks  of  the  care  which 
it  took  of  good  manners  and  good  order.  Quin- 
tilian  relates  that  the  Areopagus  condemned  a 
boy  for  plucking  out  the  eyes  of  a  ouail— a  pro- 
ceeding which  Ims  been  both  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented,  but  which  its  original  narrator 
approved,  assigning  no  insufficient  reason,  namely, 
that  the  act  was  a  sign  of  a  cruel  disposition, 
likely  in  advanced  life  to  lead  to  baneful  actions. 
The  court  exercised  a  salutary  influence  in  gene- 
ral over  the  Athenian  youth,  their  educators  and 
their  education. 

Its  financial  position  is  not  well  understood; 
most  probably  it  varied  more  than  any  other 
part  of  its  administration  with  the  changes 
which  the  constitution  of  the  city  underwent  It 
may  suffice  to  mention,  that  in  the  Persian  war 
the  Areopagus  had  the  merit  of  completing  the 
number  of  men  required  for  the  fleet,  by  paying 
eight  drachma;  to  each. 

ARE'TAS,  the  common  name  of  several 
Arabian  kings.  1.  The  first  of  whom  we  have 
any  notice  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest  Jason  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
about  B.C.  170  (2  Mace.  v.  8).  2.  Josephus  men- 
tions an  Aretas,  kins  of  the  Arabians  contem- 
porary with  Alexander  Jannsus  (died  B.c.  79) 
and  his  sons.  After  defeating  Antiochus  Dio- 
nysus, he  reigned  over  Ccele-Syria,  *  being  called 
to  the  government  by  those  that  held  Damascus 
by  reason  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  Ptolemy 
Mennseus.'  He  took  part  with  Hyrcanus  in  his 
contest  for  the  sovereignty  with  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Roman  general  Scaurus,  he 
retreated  to  Philadelphia.  Hyrcanus  and  Aretas 
were  pursued  and  defeated  by  Aristobulus,  at 
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ft  place  called  PapTTon,  and  loat  above  6000 
men.  Three  or  four  jean  after,  Scaonu,  to 
irhoni  Pompey  had  committed  the  gorernraf-' 
of  Cffile-Sjria,  invaded  Petiwa,  but  finding 
diScalt  to  obtain  prDTisiong  for  hit  anof,  be 
consented  to  vilhdraw  on  the  offer  of  3UU  Islenl- 
fWim  Aretaa.  3.  Aretaa,  whose  name  was  ori 
ginally  JEaeat,  lucceeded  Obodas.  He  was  th 
fcther-in-law  of  Herod  Antipaa.  The  latter 
made  proposals  of  marriage  to  the  wife  of  hii 
half-brolher  Herod-PhLlip,  Beradias,  tfaedaughtei 
of  Anitobnlos  their  brotber,  and  the  aister  ol 
Agrippa  the  Great.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
daughter  of  Aretas  returned  to  her  fcther  -"^  • 
war  (wbieb  bad  been  fomented  b;  prttif 
pales  about  the  limits  of  their  reapectiiecoi 
ensued  between  Aretaa  and  Herod.    The  army 


of  the  latter  was  totally  deitn^ed,  and  on  his 
sending  an  acoHiDt  of  his  disaster  to  Rome,  the 
emperor  immediaCelj  ordered  Vilellins  to  bring 
Aretas  prisoner  alive,  or,  if  dead,  to  send  his 
head.  But  while  Vitellius  was  on  his  march  (o 
Petra,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
upon  which,  after  administering  the  oath  of  atle- 
gnuice  to  his  troops,  he  dismissed  them  to  winter- 
qnarters  and  returned  to  Borne.  It  must  have 
been  at  this  juneture  that  Aretas  look  possesion 
of  Damascus,  and  placed  a  governor  in  it  with  a 
garrison.  For  a  knowledge  of  this  &cl  we  art 
indebted  to  the  apostle  Paul. 

AR'GOB,  a  district  in  Bashan,  east  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  which  was  given  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Dent.  iii.  4,  13;  1  Kings  iv, 
13.) 

1.  A'RIEL,awordmeaniDg'lionorGnd,'aad 
correcll;  enough  rendered  by  *  lion-like,'  in 
3  Sam.  xxiii.  30 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  23.     It  was  ap- 

tilied  as  an  epithet  of  distinction  to  bold  and  war- 
ike  persons,  as  aiDong  the  Arabians,  wbo  Bar- 
named  Ali  'The  Lion  of  God.' 

3.  ARIEL.  The  same  word  is  Dsed  as  a  local 
proper  name  in  Iso.  nix.  1,  3,  applied  to  Jeru- 
salem— '  as  victorious  under  God'— says  Dr,  Leej 
and  in  Eiek.  iliii.  15,  16,  to  the  altarof  bnrnt- 
offeringa. 

ARIMATHE'A,  the  birth-place  of  the  wealthy 
Joseph,  in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord  was  laid 
(Malt,  ixvii.  57  ;  John  xii.  3S).  The  Arimathea 
of  Joseph  is  generally  regarded  as  the  same  place 
as  the  Kamathaira  of  Samtiel,  which  stood  near 
Lydda  or  Diospolis.  Hence  it  has  by  some  been 
identified  with  the  existing  Bamleh. 

Rnmleb  is  in  N.  lat.  3P  59',  and  E.  long 
35°  38",  8  miles  S.E.  from  Joppn,  and  2*  miles 
N.W.  b^  W.  from  Jerusalem.  It  lies  in  the  fine 
Dudulating  plain  of  Sharon,  upon  the  eastera 
side  of  a  broad  low  swell  rising  from  a  fertile 
though  sandy  pl^n.  Like  Gaia  and  Jaftii,  this 
town  is  surrounded  by  olive-gropes  and  gardens 
(^  vegetables  and  delicioos  fruim.     Occasional 
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palm-trees  are  also  seen,  as  well  as  the  khatob 
and  the  sycamore.  The  streets  are  few;  ihe 
houses  are  of  stone,  aod  many  of  them  large  sad 
well  built  There  are  five  mosqnes,  two  or 
more  of  which  are  raid  to  have  once  btes 
Christian  churches  ;  and  there  is  here  oae  of  tlK 
largest  Latin  convents  io  Palestine.  The  j^H 
is  supposed  to  contain  about  3000  inhsbilaDtt,  ct 
whom  two-thirds  are  Moslems,  and  the  rot 
Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  dnirdi,wiita> 


The  inhabiiaiits  carry  on  somt 
trade  in  cotton  and  soap.  Ilie  great  canvin- 
road  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  SmyiDS, 
Bod  Constantinople  passes  through  Kamleh.  si 
well  as  the  moot  frequented  roaffor  EoroFean 
pilgrims  and  travellers  between  Joppa  and  Jem- 
salem.  The  isolated  tower,  of  which  a  figure  it 
here  given,  is  the  most  conspicuous  ohject  in  or 
about  the  city.    It  is  about   ISO  ftel  in  height. 
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of  Sanoenic  architecture,  square,  and  built  with 
veU-bewn  stone.  According  to  the  Moslem  ao- 
ooQDt  it  belonged  to  a  ruined  moMue.  It  bean 
the  dite  718  a.h.  (a.d.  1310),  and  an  Arabian 
tnthor  reports  the  completion  at  Ramleh,  in  that 
Tear,  of  a  minaret  unique  for  its  loftiness  and 
graodenr,  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  Nazir  Mo- 
hammed ibn  Kelawan.  Among  the  plantations 
vhich  sorround  the  town  occur,  at  erery  step, 
dry  wdla,  cisterns  &llen  in,  and  vast  yault^ 
rcserroirs  which  show  that  the  city  must  in 
former  times  have  been  upwards  of  a  league 
and  a  half  in  extent 

ARISTAR'CHUS,  a  ftitfafbl  adherent  of  St 
Paul,  whose  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  (Acts  xix.  29 ;  xz.  4 ;  xxvii.  2  ; 
Col.  IT.  10;  Philem.  24).  He  was  a  native  of 
Theanlonica,  and  became  the  companion  of  St 
Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ephesus,  where 
he  was  seised  and  nearly  killed  in  the  tumult 
raised  by  the  silyersmiths.  He  left  that  citpr 
with  die  Apostle,  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
nhaequent  journeys,  even  when  taken  as  a  pri- 
waer  to  Rome :  indeed,  Aristarchus  was  himself 
seat  diither  as  a  prisoner,  or  became  such  while 
there,  for  Paul  calls  him  his  '  fellow-prisoner ' 
:CoLiT.  10).  The  traditions  of  the  GredL  church 
ivprasent  Aristarchus  as  bishop  of  Apamea  in 

Piifyra. 

ARISTOBUXUS,  a  person  named  by  Paul  in 
Rom.  xvi.  10,  where  he  sends  salutations  to  his 
Iwvebold.  He  is  not  himself  saluted ;  hence  he 
Dtty  Dot  have  been  a  believer,  or  he  may  have 
hccn  ahsent  or  dead.  NoUiing  certain  is  Known 
nspectiiig  him. 

Aristoinlos  is  a  Greek  name,  adopted  by  the 
^'oaians,  and  in  very  common  use  among  them. 
U  wtt  also  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  was  borne 
^  ieveral  persons  in  the  MaccabsBan  and  Hero- 
(uu  &milies  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  in  the 
t«ob  of  Maccabees. 

ARITHMETIC,  the  science  of  numbers  or 
'^oing,  was  unquestionably  practised  as  an 
3rt  ia  the  dawn  of  civilization.  In  the  absence 
ofpontive  information  we  seem  authorized  in 
^^Krnag  the  first  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to 
<^  East  Prom  India,  Chafdsa,  Phoenicia,  and 
%pt»  the  science  passed  to  the  Greeks,  who  ex- 
teaded  its  laws,  improved  its  processes,  and 
**in»ri  its  sphere.  To  what  extent  the  Ori- 
^^  carried  their  acquaintance  with  arithmetic 
9^  be  determined.  The  greatest  discovery 
to  this  department  of  the  mathematics,  namely, 
jhe  establishment  of  our  system  of  ciphers,  be- 
lon^  aDdoubtedl  V  not  to  Arabia,  as  is  generally 
^IpPONid,  but  to  the  remote  East,  probably  India. 
^hr  nnmerals  were  made  known  to  these  western 
P^fts  by  the  Arabians,  who,  though  they  were 
v»haig  more  than  the  medium  of  transmis- 
^  have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  giving  them 
tonrname. 

/The  Hebrews  were  not  a  scientific,  but  a  reli- 
|wis  and  practical  nation.  What  they  borrowed 
««m  others  of  the  arts  of  life  they  used  without 
jwrounding  it  with  theory  or  expanding  and 
wming  it  into  a  system.  Of  their  knowledge 
«  antbmctic  littie  is  known  beyond  what  may 
w  fairly  mferred  tnm  the  pursuits  and  trades 
»hicli  they  carried  on,  for  the  succeasftd  prose- 
2J«oof  which  some  skill  at  least  in  its  simpler 
Fooemes  must  have  been  absolutely  necessary ; 


and  the  large  amounts  which  appear  here  and 
there  in  the  sacred  books  serve  to  show  that  their 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  reckoning  was  con- 
siderable. Even  in  firactions  they  were  not  in- 
experienced. For  figures,  the  Jews,  after  the 
Babylonish  exile,  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the 
alpliabet ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  did  the  same. 

ARK,  NOAH'S  (Gen.  vL  14).  Vast  labour 
and  much  ingenuity  hawe  been  employed  by 
various  writers,  in  tiie  attempt  to  determine  the 
form  of  Noah's  ark  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
parts.  The  success  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
exertion ;  for,  on  comparing  the  few  simple  fiu^ts 
in  the  Scripture  narrative,  every  one  fciels  how 
slight  positive  data  there  are  for  the  minute  de* 
scnptions  and  elaborate  representations  which 
such  writers  have  given.  Tiiat  form  of  the  ark 
which  repeated  pictorial  representations  have 
rendered  ikmiliar — a  kind  of  house  in  a  kind  of 
boat — has  not  only  no  foundation  in  Scripture^ 
but  is  contrary  to  reason.  The  form  thus  giwen 
to  it  is  fitted  for  progression  and  for  cutting  the 
waves ;  whereas  the  ark  of  Noah  was  really  des- 
tined to  float  idly  upon  the  waters,  without  any 
other  motion  than  that  which  it  received  from 
thent  If  we  examine  the  passage  in  Gen.  vi« 
14-16,  we  can  only  draw  from  it  tne  conclusion 
that  the  ark  was  not  a  boat  or  ship,  but  a  build- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  SOO  cubits 
long,  50  cubits  broad,  and  30  cubits  high.  So 
&r  as  the  name  affords  any  evidence,  it  also  goes 
to  show  that  the  ark  of  Noah  was  not  a  regu- 
larly-built vessel,  but  merely  intended  to  float  at 
large  upon  the  waters.  We  may,  therefore,  pro- 
bably with  justice,  regard  it  as  a  large,  oblong, 
floating  house,  with  a  roof  either  flat  or  only 
slighdy  inclined.  It  was  constructed  witii  three 
stories,  and  had  a  door  in  the  side.  There  is  no 
mention  of  windows  in  the  side,  but  abwe,  t*.  e. 
probably  in  the  flat  roo^  where  Noah  was  com- 
manded to  make  them  of  a  cubit  in  size  (Gen. 
vi  16). 

The  purpose  of  this  ark  was,  to  preserve  cer- 
tain persons  and  animals  from  the  Deluge  with 
which  God  intended  to  overwhelm  the  hind,  in 
ponishment  fbr  man's  iniquities.  The  persons 
were  eight — Noah  and  his  wife,  with  his  three 
sons  and  their  wives  (Gen.  vii.  7 ;  2  Pet  ii.  5). 
The  animals  were,  one  pair  of  every  '  unclean ' 
animal,  and  seven  pairs  of  all  that  were  '  dean.' 
By  '  clean,'  we  understand  fit,  and  by  *  unclean,' 
unfit  for  food  or  for  sacrifice.  Of  birds  there 
were  seven  pairs  (Gen.  wii.  2,  3).  Those  who 
have  written  professedly  and  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  been  at  great  pains  to  provide  fbr  all 
the  existing  species  of  animals  in  the  ark  of 
Noah,  showing  how  they  might  be  distributed, 
fed,  and  otherwise  provided  for.  But  they  are 
very  &r  from  having  cleared  the  matter  of  all 
its  difficulties;  which  are  much  greater  than 
they,  in  their  general  ignorance  of  natural  his- 
tory, were  aware  of.  These  difficulties,  how- 
ever, chiefly  arise  fh>m  the  assumption  that  the 
species  of  a//  the  earth  were  collected  in  the  ark. 
The  number  of  such  species  has  been  vastiy 
under>rated  by  these  writers — partiy  from  igno- 
rance, and  partiy  fi»m  the  desire  to  limit  the 
number  for  which  they  imagined  they  reqiured 
to  provide.  They  have  usmilly  satisfied  them- 
selves wi^  a  provision  for  three  or  four  hundred 
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species  at  most  *Bat  of  the  existing  mam- 
malia,' says  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  'considerably 
more  than  one  thousand  species  are  known ;  of 
birds,  fully  fiye  thousand ;  of  reptiles,  very  few 
kinds  of  which  can  live  in  water,  two  thousand ; 
and  the  researches  of  traTellers  and  naturalists 
are  making  frequent  and  most  interesting  addi- 
tions to  the  number  of  these  and  all  other  classes. 
Of  insects  (using  the  word  in  the  popular  sense) 
the  number  of  species  is  immense ;  to  say  one 
hundred  thousand  would  be  moderate :  each  has 
its  appropriate  habitation  and  ibod,  and  these 
are  necessary  to  its  life ;  and  the  larger  number 
could  not  live  in  water.  Also  the  innumerable 
millions  upon  millions  of  animalcules  must  be 
provided  for ;  for  they  have  all  their  appropriate 
and  diversified  places  and  circumstances  of  ex- 
istence.* Nor  do  these  numbers  form  the  only 
difficulty:  for,  as  the  same  writer  observes: — 
*  All  land  animals  have  their  geographical  re- 
gions, to  which  their  constitutional  natures  are 
congenial,  and  many  could  not  live  in  any  other 
situation.  We  cannot  represent  to  ourseWes 
the  idea  of  their  being  brought  into  one  smidl 
spot,  from  the  polar  regions,  the  torrid  zone,  and 
all  the  other  dimates  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
America,  Australia,  and  the  thousands  of  islands, 
their  preservation  and  provision,  and  the  final 
disposal  of  them,  without  bringing  up  the  idea  of 
miracles  more  stupendous  tlum  any  which  are 
recorded  in  Scripture.' 

The  difficulty  of  assembling  in  one  spot,  and 
of  providing  for  in  the  ark,  the  various  mam- 
malia and  birds  alone,  even  without  including 
the  otherwise  essentisLl  provision  fbr  reptiles, 
insects,  and  fishes,  is  quite  sufficient  to  suggest 
some  error  in  the  current  belief.  We  are  to 
consider  the  different  kinds  of  accommodation 
and  food  which  would  be  required  for  animals 
of  such  different  habits  and  climates,  and  the 
necessary  provision  for  ventilation  and  for 
cleansing  the  stables  or  dens.  And  if  so  much 
ingenuity  has  been  required  in  devising  arrange- 
ments for  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
species  which  the  writers  on  the  ark  have  been 
willing  to  admit  into  it ;  what  provision  can  be 
made  for  the  immensely  larser  number  which, 
under  the  supposed  conditions,  would  really 
have  required  its  shelter  ? 

There  seems  no  way  of  meeting  these  diffi- 
culties but  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  approved  by  Matthew  Poole,  Dr.  J. 
Pye  Smith,  Le  Clerc,  KosenmiUler,  and  others, 
namely,  that,  as  the  object  of  the  Deluge  was  to 
sweep  man  fWim  the  earth,  it  did  not  extend 
b^ond  that  reffion  of  the  earth  which  man  then 
inhabited,  ana  that  only  the  animals  of  that 
region  were  preserved  in  the  ark.  The  bishop 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  Flood  was  universal 
as  to  mankind,  and  that  all  men,  except  those 
preserved  in  tiie  ark,  were  destroyed;  but  he 
sees  no  evidence  fh>m  Scripture  that  the  whole 
earth  was  then  inhabited ;  he  does  not  think  that 
it  can  ever  be  proved  to  have  been  so;  and  he 
asks,  what  reason  there  can  be  to  extend  the 
Flood  beyond  the  occasion  of  it?  [Deluge.] 

As  Noah  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  as  the  ark  was  the  second  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
all  nations  traditions  and  reports  more  or  less 
distinct  respecting  him,  the  ark  in  which  he  was 


saved,  and  the  Deluge  in  general.  Aooofdingljr 
no  nation  is  known  in  which  such  traditioos 
have  not  been  found.  Our  present  oonoeni, 
however,  is  only  with  the  ark.  And  as  it  ap- 
pears that  an  ark,  that  is,  a  boat  or  chest,  ms 
carried  about  with  great  ceremony  in  most  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  and  occupied  an  eminent  its* 
tion  in  the  holv  places,  it  has  with  much  reason 
been  concluded  that  this  was  originally  intcDded 
to  represent  the  ark  of  Noah,  iniich  eventually 
came  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  rerereott. 
On  this  point  the  historical  and  mythological 
testimonies  are  very  clear  and  conclusive.  The 
tradition  of  a  deluge,  by  which  the  race  of  mao 
was  swept  finom  the  ftce  of  the  ear^  has  beea 
traced  among  the  Chaldaeans,  E^^ptiaas,  Phs- 
nicians,  As^rians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romi&is 
Goths,    Druids,    Chinese,    Hindoos,    Bormeae, 
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Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  Nicaragnans. 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  Caledonia,  and  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific ;  and  among  most  ot 
them  also  the  belief  has  prevailed  tluit  certaio 
individuals  were  preserved  in  an  ark,  ship,  boat, 
or  raft,  to  replenish  the  desolated  earth  with  ia- 
habitants.  These  traditions,  moreover,  are  oo^ 
roborated  by  coins  and  monuments  of  stone.  Of 
the  latter  there  are  the  sculptures  of  Egypt  aod 
of  India ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  of  the 
monumenta  called  Druidical,  which  bear  the 
name  of  kist-vaens,  and  in  which  the  stones  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  chest  or  house,  were  in- 
tended as  memorials  of  the  ark. 
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With  regard  to  the  e^idenoe  fbraished  by 
eoios,  we  ihall  confine  our  illustrations  to  the 
two  fiuDBODS  medab  of  Apamea.  These  medals 
beloog,  the  one  to  the  elder  Philip,  and  the  other 
to  Pertinax.  In  the  former  it  is  extremely  in- 
lensting  to  obeerve  that  on  the  front  of  the  ark 
B  the  name  of  Noah,  in  Greek  characters.  The 
designs  on  these  medals  correspond  remarkably, 
ilthoagh  the  legends  somewhat  rary.  In  both 
ve  peroetre  the  ark  floating  on  the  water,  con- 
tiinuig  the  patriarch  and  his  wife,  the  dove  on 
ving,  the  ofaye-branch,  and  the  raven  perched  on 
the  ark.  These  medals  also  represent  Noah  and 
his  wife  on  terra  Jirma,  in  the  attitude  of  render- 
ing thanks  for  their  safety.  The  genuineness  of 
thne  medals  has  been  established  bevond  all 
qnodoD,  and  the  coincidences  which  they  offer 
are  at  Imt  exceedingly  curious. 

ARK  OP  THE  COVENANT.  The  word 
liere  used  for  ark  is,  as  already  explained,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  applied  to  the  ark  of 
Noah.  It  is  the  common  name  for  a  chest  or 
coffer,  whether  applied  to  the  ark  in  the  taber- 
nade,  to  a  coffin,  to  a  mummy-chest  (Gen.  1.  26), 
or  to  a  ehest  for  money  (2  Kmgs  xiL  9, 10).  Our 
vord  ark  has  the  same  meaning,  beins  derived 
from  the  Latin  area,  a  chest  The  distinction 
between  omii  and  the  present  word  has  already 
ttcen  suggested.  The  sacred  chest  is  distinguished 
ftomotesasthe 'arkofGod' (I  Sam.  iii.  3); 
'ark  of  the  oorenant '  (Josh.  iiL  6) ;  and  '  ark  of 
the  law '  (Exod  xxv.  22).  This  ark  was  a  kind 
of  chest,  of  an  oblong  shape,  made  of  shittim 
I  uada)  wood,  a  cabit  and  a  half  broad  and  hi^ 
two  cobits  long,  and  covered  on  all  sides  with 
the  purest  goloC  It  was  ornamented  on  its  upper 
nr&oe  wiui  a  border  or  rim  of  ^Id ;  and  on 
cKh  of  the  two  sides,  at  equal  distances  from 
^  top,  were  two  gold  rings,  in  which  were 
placed  (to  remain  ihere  perpetually)  the  gold- 
covered  poles  by  which  the  ark  was  carried,  and 
vhich  continued  with  it  after  it  was  deposited  in 
the  tabernacle.  The  Ud  or  cover  of  the  ark  was 
of  the  same  length  and  breadth,  and  made  of 
the  purest  gold.  Over  it,  at  the  two  extremities, 
*ere  two  cherubim,  with  their  fhoes  turned 
towards  each  other,  and  inclined  a  little  towards 
t^  lid  (otherwise  called  the  mercy-aeat).  Their 
vingi,  whidi  were  spread  out  over  the  top  of  the 
*^  formed  the  throne  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel, 
vhile  the  ark  itself  was  his  footstool  (Exod.  xxv. 
><>-22 ;  xxxviL  1-9). 

'Hiis  ark  was  the  most  sacred  object  among 
the  Israelites :  it  was  deposit^  in  the  innermost 
*nd  holiest  part  of  the  tabernacle,  called  *  the 
|>oly  of  holies '  (and  afterwards  in  the  correspond- 
ing apartment  of  the  Temple),  where  it  stood  so 
that  one  end  of  each  of  the  poles  by  which  it  was 
^^^nied  (which  were  drawn  out  so  fiir  as  to  allow 
tile  ark  to  be  placed  against  the  back  wall), 
tooched  the  vdl  which  separated  the  two  apart* 
Bents  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Kings  viii.  8).  In 
the  ark  were  deposited  the  tables  of  the  law 
I  Exod.  a:xv.  16).  A  quantity  of  manna  was  laid 
op  beside  the  ark  in  a  vase  of  gold  (Exod.  xvi. 
^A  36;  1  Kings  viii  9) ;  as  were  also  the  rod  of 
Aaron  (Num.  xviL  10),  and  a  copy  of  the  book 
of  ^  law  (Dent  xxxi.  26). 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  throughout  the  his- 
**»[»cal  Scriptures  than  the  extreme  sanctity 
•hich  attached  to  the  ark,  as  the  material  sym- 


bol of  the  Divine  presence.  During  the  marches 
of  the  Israelites  it  was  covered  with  a  purple 
pall,  and  borne  by  the  priests,  with  great  reve* 
renoe  and  care,  in  advance  of  the  host  (Niun.  iv. 
5,  6 ;  X.  33).  It  was  before  the  ark,  thus  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  separated ; 
and  it  remained  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the 
attendant  priests,  until  the  whole  host  had  passed 
over ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  also  brought  up  than 
the  waters  resumed  their  course  (Josh.  iii. ;  iv. 
7,  10,  11,  17,  18).  The  ark  was  similarly  con- 
spicuous in  the  grand  procession  round  Jericho 
(Josh.  vi.  4,  6,  8,  11,  12).  It  is  not  wonderfiil 
therefore  that  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  had 
no  notion  of  spiritual  worship,  looked  upon  it  as 
the  God  of  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  iv.  6,  7),  a  de- 
lusion which  may  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  figures  of  the  cherubim  on  h.  After  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  ark  re- 
mained in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  until,  in  the 
time  of  Eli,  it  was  carried  along  with  the  army 
in  the  war  against  the  Philistines,  under  the 
superstitious  notion  that  it  would  secure  the  vic- 
tory to  the  Hebrews.  They  were,  however,  not 
otIj  beaten,  but  the  ark  itself  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  ( 1  Sam.  iv.  3-1 1),  whose  triumph  was, 
however,  very  short  lived,  as  they  were  so  op- 
pressed by  the  hand  of  (jod,  that,  after  seven 
months,  they  were  glad  to  send  it  back  again  (1 
Sam.  V.  7).  After  that  it  remained  apart  from 
the  tabernacle,  at  Kirjath-jearim  (vii.  1,  2), 
where  it  continued  until  the  time  of  David,  who 
purposed  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem ;  but  the  old 
prescribed  mode  of  removing  it  from  place  to 
place  was  so  much  neglected  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  Uzzah,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
left  in  the  house  of  Obededom  (2  Sam.  vi.  1-11); 
but  after  three  months  David  took  courage,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  its  safe  removal,  in  grand 
procession,  to  Mount  Zion  (ver.  12-19\  When 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  completeo,  the  ark 
was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  (1  kings  viii.  6-9). 
The  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  3,  in  which  Josiah 
directs  the  Levites  to  restore  the  ark  to  the  holy 
place,  is  understood  by  some  to  imply  that  it  had 
either  been  removed  by  Amon,  who  put  an  idol 
in  its  place,  which  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
*  trespass '  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
guilty  (2  Chron.  xxxiiL  23) ;  or  that  the  priests 
tiiemselves  had  withdrawn  it  during  idolatrous 
times,  and  preserved  it  in  some  secret  place,  or  had 
removed  it  fh)m  one  place  to  another.  But  it 
seems  more  likely  that  it  had  been  taken  ftx)m 
the  holy  of  holies  during  the  purification  and  re- 

gairs  of  the  temple  by  this  same  Josiah,  and  that 
e,  in  this  passage,  merely  directs  it  to  be  again 
set  in  its  place.  What  became  of  the  ark  wncn 
the  Temple  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the 
Babylonians  is  not  known,  and  all  conjecture  is 
useless.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  old  ark 
was  not  contained  in  the  second  temple,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  new  one  was  made. 
Indeed  the  absence  of  the  ark  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant particulars  in  which  this  temple  was  held 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon.  The  most 
holy  place  is  therefore  generally  considered  to 
have  been  emp^  in  the  second  temple. 

ARKITES,  the  inhabitants  of  Arka,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  17 ;  1  Chron.  i.  15,  as  descended  from 
the  PhcBnician  or  Sidonian  branch  of  the  great 
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fiimily  of  Canaan.  This,  in  fiu^  as  well  as  the 
other  small  northern  states  of  Phoenicia,  was  a 
odlony  from  the  great  parent  state  of  Sidon. 
Arka,  or  Acra,  their  chief  town,  lay  between 
Tripolis  and  Antaradus,  at  the  western  base  of 
Lebanon,  32  R.  miles  from  Antaradus,  and  18 
miles  from  Tripoli.  Bnrckhardt,  in  travelling 
from  the  north-east  of  Lebanon  to  Tripoli,  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  miles  south  of  the  Nahi^ 
el-keber  (Eleutherus),  came  to  a  hill  called  Tel- 
Arka,  which,  from  its  regularly  flattened  conical 
form  and  smooth  sides,  appeared  to  be  artificial. 
Upon  an  elevation  on  its  east  and  south  sides, 
which  commands  a  beautiful  view  over  the  plain, 
the  sea,  and  the  Anaeyry  mountains,  are  large 
and  extensive  heaps  of  rubbish,  traces  of  ancient 
dwellings,  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  remains  of  walls, 
and  fragments  of  granite  columns.  These  are 
no  doubt  the  remains  of  Arka :  and  the  hill  was 
probably  ^e  acropolis  or  citadel,  or  the  site  of 
a  temple. 

ARM.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  Scrip- 
ture in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  denote  power. 
Hence,  to  'break  the  arm'  is  to  diminish  or 
destroy  the  power  (Ps.  x.  15;  Ezek.  xxx.  21; 
Jer.  xlviii.  25).  It  is  also  employed  to  denote 
the  infinite  power  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  13 ;  xlviii. 
2 ;  Isa.  liiL  1 ;  John  xiL  38).  In  a  few  places 
the  metaphor  is,  with  great  force,  extended  to 
the  action  of  the  arm,  as : — '  I  will  redeem  yon 
with  a  stretched  out  arm '  (Exod.  vi.  5),  that  is, 
with  a  power  fully  exerted.  The  figure  is  here 
taken  fh>m  the  attitude  of  ancient  warriors 
baring  and  outstretching  the  arm  for  fight  Thus 
in  Isa.  lii.  10,  *  Jehovah  hath  made  bare  his  holy 
arm  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations.' 

ARMAGEiyDON,  properly  *  the  mountain  of 
Megiddo,'  a  city  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan, 
rebuilt  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15).  Both 
Ahaziah  and  Josias  died  there.  In  the  mystical 
language  of  prophecy,  the  word  mountain  repre- 
sents the  Church,  and  the  events  which  took 
place  at  Megiddo  are  supposed  to  have  had  a 
^pical  reference  to  the  sorrows  and  triumphs  of 
the  people  of  Grod  under  the  Gospel.  '  In  that 
day,'  says  Zechariah,  xii.  11,  'shall  there  be  a 
great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning 
of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon;' 
referring  to  the  death  of  Josias.  But  the  same 
spot  witnessed,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  ^preatest 
triumph  of  Israel,  when  'fought  the  kings  of 
Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo' 
(Judg.  V.  19).  '  He  gathered  them  together  into 
a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Armaged- 
don,' is  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  the 
word  has  been  translated  by  some  as  '  the  moun- 
tain of  destruction,'  by  others  as  'the  mountain 
of  the  gospel;'  many  ingenious  speculations 
having  l^n  employed  on  the  passage  in  which 
it  occurs,  but  with  little  satisfaction  to  the  more 
sober  readers  of  divine  revelation. 

ARME'NIA,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture  under  that  name,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  three  following 
Hebrew  designations,  which  seem  to  refer  either 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  to  particular  dis- 
tricts. I.  Ararat,  the  land  upon  (or  over)  the 
mountains  of  which  the  ark  rested  at  the  Delu^ 
(Gen.  viii.  4) ;  whither  the  sons  of  Sennacherib 
fied  alter  murdering  their  &ther  (2  Kings  xix. 
37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38) ;  and  one  of  the  '  kingdoms ' 


summoned,  along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenii,  to 
arm  against  Babylon  (Jer.  It  27).  11.  MM  is 
mentioned  in  Jer.  IL  27,  along  with  Ararat  and 
Ashkenaz,  as  a  kingdom  caUed  to  arm  itself 
against  Babylon.  The  name  is  by  some  taken 
for  a  contraction  of  *  Armenia.'  II L  TKo^amoA, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Esekiel  xxviL  U; 
xxxviiL  6. 

The  boundaries  of  Armenia  mav  be  described 
generally  as  the  southern  range  of  the  Caocasas 
on  the  north,  and  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  on  the 
south.  It  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  whence 
rise  mountains  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
gigantic  Ararat)  are  of  moderate  height  The 
climate  is  generally  cold,  but  salubrious.  The 
country  abounds  in  romantic  forest  and  moon- 
tain  scenery,  and  rich  pasture-land,  eq>eciall7  in 
the  districts  which  border  upon  Persia.  Andeot 
writers  notice  the  wealth  of^  Armenia  in  m«tals 
and  precious  stones.  The  great  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  both  take  their  rise  in  this  region,  u 
also  the  Araxes,  and  the  Kur  or  Cyrus.  Armenia 
is  commonly  divided  into  Greater  and  Lmer, 
the  line  of  separation  being  the  Euphrates ;  bat 
the  former  constitutes  by  &  the  larger  portico, 
and  indeed  the  other  is  ofken  regsrded  as  per 
taining  rather  to  Asia  Minor.  There  was  an- 
ciently a  kingdom  of  Armenia,  with  its  metropolis 
Artaxata :  it  was  sometimes  an  independent  stite, 
but  most  commonly  tributary  to  gome  more  pow- 
erful neighbour.  Indeed  at  no  period  was  the 
whole  of  this  region  ever  comprised  under  one 
government,  but  Assyria,  Media,  Syria,  and  Cap- 
padocia  shared  the  dominion  or  allegiance  of 
some  portion  of  it,  just  as  it  is  now  dirided 
among  the  Persians,  Russians,  Turks,  and  Kords. 
In  later  times  Armenia  was  the  border-conntit 
where  the  Romans  and  Parthians  finitlesslj 
strove  for  the  mastery ;  and  since  then  it  has 
been  the  frequent  battle-field  of  the  neighbooriog 
states.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  war  betveeo 
Russia  and  Turkey,  large  bodies  of  native  A^ 
menians  emigrated  into  the  Russism  dominions, 
so  that  their  number  in  what  is  termed  Tarkish 
Armenia  is  now  considerably  reduced.  By  the 
treaty  of  Tnrkomanshee  (2 1st  Feb.  1828)  Perns 
ceded  to  Russia  the  Khanats  of  Erivan  snd 
Nakhshivan.  The  boundary-line  (drawn  fjrom 
the  Turkish  dominions)  passes  over  the  Little 
Ararat ;  the  line  of  separation  between  Persiso 
and  Turkish  Armenia  also  begins  at  Ararat;  fo 
that  this  famous  mountain  is  now  the  centrsl 
boundary-stone  of  these  three  empires. 

Christianity  was  first  established  in  Armois 
in  the  fourth  century ;  the  Armenian  churdi  hss 
a  close  affinity  to  the  Greek  church  in  its  fonns 
and  polity ;  it  is  described  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries who  sire  settled  in  the  country  as  in  s 
state  of  great  corruption  and  debasement  The 
total  number  of  the  Armenism  nation  throoghoat 
the  world  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  2,000,000. 
Their  fiivourite  pursuit  is  commerce,  and  their 
merchants  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 

The  Armenian  or  Haikan  language,  notwith- 
standing the  great  antiquity  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  beloDcs,  possesses  no  literary  docoments 
prior  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  eia. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible,  begun  by  Miesrob 
in  the  year  410,  is  the  earliest  monument  of  the 
language  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  dialect 
in  whidi  this  version  is  written,  and  in  vhich )' 
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isidll  rablidy  read  in  their  churches,  is  called 
tke  old  Armeniaii.  The  dialect  now  in  use — 
the  modern  Armenian — ^in  which  they  preach 
ud  eury  oo  the  interoonrse  of  daily  life,  not 
obIj  departi  from  the  elder  form  by  dialectnal 
ma^  in  the  native  elements  of  the  language 
HKlf;  but  also  bv  the  great  intermixture  of 
Penisn  and  Turkish  words  which  has  resulted 
from  the  conquest  and  subjection  of  the  country. 
It  is,  perhaps,  this  diversity  of  the  ancient  and 
luodem  idioms  which  has  given  rise  to  the  many 
confliecbg  opinions  that  exist  as  to  the  relation 
in  vhich  the  Armenian  stands  to  other  languages. 
As  to  form,  it  is  said  to  be  rough  and  fiill  of 
coneoDsnts;  to  possess  ten  cases  in  the  noun — ^a 
nnmber  which  is  only  exceeded  by  the  Finnish; 
tohiTenodual;  to  have  no  mode  of  denoting 
fender  in  the  noun  by  diange  of  form ;  to  bear 
k  remirluble  resemblance  to  Greek  in  the  use 
of  the  participle,  and  in  the  whole  syntactical 
ttraetnrej  and  to  have  adopted  the  Arabian 
ijsteiD  of  metre. 

ARULET.  Although  this  word  has  the  same 
DMuiog  as  braceUt,  yet  the  latter  is  practically 
u  odonyely  used  to  denote  the  ornament  of 
tM  vrist,  that  it  seems  proper  to  distinguish  by 
^nitt  the  similar  ornament  which  is  worn  on 
l^vpper  arm.  There  is  also  this  difference 
wtveen  them,  that  in  the  East  bracelets  are 
l*"*«lly  worn  by  women,  and  armlets  only  by 
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^^'^  The  armlet,  however,  is  in  use  among 
oen  only  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  sovereign 
V^et.  The  Egyptian  kings  are  represented 
Jith  annleti,  wmch  were  also  worn  by  the 
ffTPtian  women.  These,  however,  are  not 
^^lled,  but  of  plain  or  enamelled  metal,  as  was 
^  all  likelihood  the  case  among  the  Hebrews. 

.  ARMS,  ARMOUR.  In  order  to  give  a  clear 
^^  of  this  subject,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
"x^^ioctly,  and  from  the  best  authorities  now 
»^We,  what  were  the  weapons,  both  offensive 
^^^^ensive,  used  by  the  ancient  Asiatics. 

The  instruments  at  first  employed  in  the  chaoe, 
^.  to  repel  wild  beasts,  but  converted  by  the 
•ickcd  to  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-men,  or 
'^  ^T  the  peaceable  to  oppose  aggression,  were 
umrally  the  most  simple.  Among  these  were 
«*  dab  and  the  throwing-bat  Tlie  first  con- 
^•ited  origioiUy  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood, 
'vwody  shaped,  made  to  strike  with,  and,  ao- 
'■^g  to  its  form,  denominated  a  mace,  a  bar, 
*  "ttnuner,  or  a  maul.  This  weapon  was  in  use 
jowog  the  Hebrews;  for,  in  the  time  of  the 
*^  wood  had  abeady  been  superseded  by 
J«al;  tad  the  rod  of  iron  (Ps.  ii.  9)  U  supposed 

<>  mean  a  mace,  or  gavelock,  or  crowbar.  It  is 
^  iwtrument  of  great  power  when  used  by  a 


strong  arm.    The  throwstick,  made  of  thom-- 
wood,  is    the  same  instrument  which  we  see 


JUJlA-^-^Ui^ 


5S. 


1,2,  S.  Quhs. 

4,5.  Crooked    Billeti,   or 

throwing-baU. 
8.  Mm». 
7.  Battle  ne. 


8.  Hardwood  Swocd. 

9.  Sharks-teeth  Sword. 
10    Flint  Sword. 

11.  Saw-flah  Sword. 

IS,  18.  Egyptian  Battle-axea. 


figured  on  Egyptian  monuments.  By  the  native 
Arabs  it  is  sou  called  listcuij  and  was  anciently 
known  among  us  by  the  name  of  crooked  billet 
These  instruments,  supplied  with  a  sharp  edge, 
would  naturally  constitute  a  battle-axe,  and  a 
kind  of  sword;  and  such  ih  the  rudest  ages  we 
find  them,  made  with  flints  set  into  a  groove,  or 
with  sharks'  teeth  firmly  secured  to  the  staff  with 
twisted  sinews.  On  the  earliest  monuments  of 
Egypt,  for  these  ruder  instruments  is  already 
seen  substituted  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  steel  or 
bronze  blade  fiistened  into  a  globe,  thus  formins 
a  falchion-axe ;  and  also  a  lunate-blade,  riveted 
in  three  places  to  the  handle,  fi>rming  a  true 
battie-axe ;  and  there  were,  besides,  true  bills  or 
axes  in  form  like  our  own. 

Next  came  the  dirk  or  poniard,  the  Hebrew 
name  of  which  may  possibly  retain  some  allusion 
to  the  original  instrument  made  of  the  antelope's 
horn,  merely  sharpened,  which  is  still  used  in 
every  part  of  the  ^ist  where  the  material  can  be 
procured.  From  existing  figures,  the  dirk  ap- 
pears to  have  been  early  made  of  metal  m 
Egypt,  and  worn  stuck  in  a  girdle;  but,  firom 
several  texts  (1  Sam  xviL  89;  2  Sam.  xx.  8; 
and  1  Kings  xx.  11),  it  is  evident  that  the  real 
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gword  was  slung  in  a  belt,  and  that  '  girding ' 
and  *  loosing  the  sword  *  were  synonymous  terms 


2ji^r>-, 


S3. 


1 .  Horn  Dagger. 
2»  S.  Swrnda. 


4,  5.  Tulwar  Sword*. 
6.  Qaazter-pike. 


for  commencing  and  ending  a  war.  The  blades 
were,  it  seems,  always  short;  and  the  dirk- 
sword,  at  least,  was  always  double-edged.  The 
sheath  was  ornamented  and  polished.  In  Egypt 
there  were  larger  and  heavier  swords,  more 
nearly  like  modem  tulwars,  and  of  the  form  of 
an  English  round-pointed  table-knife.  But  while 
metal  was  scarce,  there  were  also  swords  which 
might  be  called  quarter-pikes,  being  composed 
of  a  Tcry  short  wooden  handle,  surmounted  by  a 
spear-head.  In  Nubia,  swords  of  heavy  wood 
are  still  in  use. 


^^^t^i', 


SjiacGgga 


54. 


1,S.  Spearheads.  3,  4.  Darts. 

5.  Oryx  horn  spear>head. 

The  spear  was  another  offensive  weapon 
common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  was 
of  various  size,  weight,  and  length.  Probably 
the  shepherd  Hebrews,  like  nations  similarly 
sitoated  in  northern  AfHca,  anciently  made  use 
of  the  horn  of  an  oryx,  or  a  leucoryx,  above 
three  feet  long,  straightened  in  water,  and 
shelved  upon  a  thom-wood  staff.  When  sharp- 
ened, this  instrument  would  penetrate  the  hiae 
of  a  bull,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  even  of  an 
elephant:  it  was  light,  very  difficult  to  break, 
rensted  the  blow  of  a  battle-axe,  and  the  animals 
whidi  ftimidied  it  were  abundant  in  Arabia  and 


in  the  desert  east  of  Palestine.  At  a  later  period, 
the  head  was  of  brass,  and  afterwards  of  irou. 
Verv  ponderous  weapons  of  this  kind  were  often 
used  in  Egypt  by  the  heavy  infiutr^ ;  and,  from 
various  circumstances,  it  may  be  inferred  dot 
among  the  IJebrews  and  their  immediate  Dei(|ih 
hours,  commanders  in  particular  were  dittu- 
guished  by  heavy  spears.  Among  these  irere 
generally  ranked  the  most  valiant  in  fight  snd 
Uie  largest  in  stature ;  such  as  Goliath,  *wbcBe 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam'  (1  Sam.  xviL?), 
and  whose  spear^s  head  weighea  six  hundred 
shekels  of  iron ;  which  by  some  is  asserted  to  be 
equal  to  twen^-five  pounds  weight  The  spesr 
had  a  point  of  metal  at  the  but-end  to  fix  it  io 
the  ground,  perhaps  with  the  same  massy  ^obe 
above  it,  which  is  still  in  use,  intended  to  collDtie^ 
balance  the  point  It  was  with  this  ferrel  tbit 
Abner  slew  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  22,  23). 

The  javelins  appear  to  have  had  difierent 
forms.  In  most  nations  of  antiquity  the  m&Dtry, 
not  bearing  a  spear,  carried  two  dartB,  tboH 
lightly  armed  using  both  for  long  casts,  and  the 
heavy-armed  only  one  for  that  purpose;  tbe 
second,  more  ponderous  than  the  other,  bang  re- 
served for  throwing  when  close  to  the  enemy,  or 
for  handling  in  the  manner  of  a  spear.  Wbiic 
on  the  subject  of  the  javelin,  it  may  be  remark^ 
that  by  the  act  of  casting  one  at  David  (1  Sao. 
xix.  9,  10),  Saul  virtually  absolved  him  from  bi> 
allegiance ;  for  by  the  customs  of  ancient  A&a 
preserved  in  the  usages  of  the  Teutonic  ud 
other  nations,  the  custom  of  the  East  Fnutks 
&c.,  to  throw  a  dart  at  a  freedman,  who  escaped 
from  it  by  flight,  was  the  demonstrative  token  of 
manumission  given  by  his  lord  or  master;  be 
was  thereby  sent  out  of  hand,  manumissus,  w«ll 
expressed  in  the  old  English  phrase  ' scot-free' 
But  for  this  act  of  Saul,  David  might  have  been 
viewed  as  a  rebel. 


1^ 


■fA.«' 


1,  2,  3.  4.  Bowi. 


55. 
ft,  6.  Qttiven. 


7, 9.  Ano^ 


But  the  chief  offensive  weapon  in  Egypt,  a^ 
fh>m  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, in  Palestine  also»  was  the  war-bow.  Froffl 
the  nmple  implements  used  by  the  first  hunter^ 
consisting  merely  of  an  elastic  reed,  a  branch  of 
a  tree,  or  rib  of  palm,  the  bow  became  in  um 
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ctnne  of  time  very  strong  and  tall,  was  made  of 
bnas»  of  wood  backed  with  horn,  or  of  horn 
atirely,  and  even  of  iTory ;  some  being  shaped 
like  the  oommon  English  bow,  and  others,  par- 
tieohrly  those  used  by  riding  nations,  like  the 
buffiJo  horn.    There  were   various   modes  of 
bendinf  this  instrument,  by  pressure  of  the  knee. 
Of  by  the  foot  treading  the  bow,  or  by  setting 
ooe  end  against  the  foot,  drawing  the  middle 
with  the  hand  of  the  same  side  towards  the  hip, 
and  imshinff  the  upper  point  forward  with  the 
second  hano,  till  the  thumb  passed  the  loop  of 
the  string  beyond  the  nock.    The  homed  bows 
of  the  csTifay,  shaped  like  those  of  the  Chinese, 
ooenr  on  monuments  of  antiquity.    This  was  the 
Pwhian  bow,  as  is  proved  by  several  Persian 
^«-reUe&,  and  may  have  been  in  use  in  the 
tune  of  the  Elamites,  who  were  a  mounted 
people.    These  bows  were  carried  in  cases  to 
protect  ^estrin^,  which  was  composed  of  deer 
smewg,  from  injury,  and  were  slung  on  the 
ii<hthipof  the  nder,  except  when  on  the  point 
of  eog^ittg.     Then  the  string  was  often  cast 
wer  the  head,  and  the  bow  huuff  upon  the 
omn,  with  the  two  nocks  above  eadi  shoulder, 
i»«  1  pair  of  horns.    The  arrows  were  likewise 
™>««i  in  a  case  or  quiver,  hung  sometimes  on 
«e  ihonlder,  and  at  other  times  on  the  left  side ; 
«w  «x  or  eight  flight-arrows  were  commonly 
stokin  the  edge  of  the  cap,  ready  to  be  pulled 
^l^  pot  to  the  Btring.    The  infantry  always 
«nT«  the  arrows  in  a  quiver  on  the  right 
woJder,  and  the  bow  was  kept  unbent  until  the 
nwnwnt  of  action.     On  a  march  itwaa  carried 
•a  the  shield  arm,  where  there  was  frequently 
«»  a  horn  bracer  secured  below  the  elbow  to 
fware  the  shock  from  the  string  when  an  arrow 
wa  discharged.    The  flight  or  long-range  arrows 
*we  commonly  of  reed,  not  always  feathered, 
«w  mostly  tipped  with  flint  points ;  but  the  shot 
or»uned  arrows,  used  for  nearer  purposes,  were 
M  wood  tipped  with  metal,  about  30  inches  long, 

JJi  '.™^  ^*^  ***^^  ^"»«  o^  feathers,  like 
5^n  modem  use:  they  varied  in  length  at 
^f»n«nt  periods,  and  according  to  the  substance 
« the  bows. 

•  P*J?«t  mMsile  instrument  to  be  mentioned 
» the  shng  (Job  xH.  28).  an  improvement  upon 


><^jji^ 


S6. 


C^TpUui  Slingen  and  SUng.] 

*fomplc  act  of  throwing  stones.  It  was  the 
^^te  weapon  of  the  Benjamitea,  a  smaU 
*"«,  not  making  a  great  mass  in  an  order  of 
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battle,  but  well  composed  for  light  troops.  They 
could  also  boast  of  using  the  sling  equally  well 
with  the  left  hand  as  with  the  right  The  sling 
was  made  of  plaited  thongs,  somewhat  broad  in 
the  middle,  to  lodge  the  stone  or  leaden  missile, 
and  was  twirled  two  or  three  times  round  before 
the  stone  was  allowed  to  take  flight  Stones 
could  not  be  cast  above  400  feet,  but  leaden 
bullets  could  be  thrown  as  far  as  600  feet  The 
force  as  well  as  precision  of  aim  which  might  be 
attamed  in  the  use  of  this  instrament  was  re- 
markably shown  in  the  case  of  David;  and 
several  nations  of  antiquity  boasted  of  great 
skill  in  the  practice  of  the  sling. 

All  these  hand-weapons  were  in  use  at  difierent 
periods,  not  only  among  the  Hebrews  and  Egyp- 
tians, but  likewise  in  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Macedonia.  The  Roman  pilum  was  a  kind  of 
dart,  distinguished  from  those  of  other  nations 
chiefly  by  its  weight,  and  the  great  proportional 
length  of  the  metal  or  iron  part,  which  consti- 
tuted one  half  of  the  whole,  or  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  Much  of  this  length  was  hol- 
low, and  received  nearly  twenty  inches  of  the 
shaft  within  it :  the  point  was  never  hooked  like 
that  of  common  darts. 

Defensive  Arms.— The  most  ancient  defen- 
sive piece  was  the  shield,  buckler,  roundel,  or 
target,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  materials, 
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1.  TheTsenna,  or  Great  Shield.  S.  Common  Egyptian 
Shield.  S.  Target.  4,  S.  Andent  Shields  of  unknown 
tribei.    6.  Roandel. 

very  different  in  form  and  size.  The  Hebrews 
had  the  word  tsenna,  a  great  shield  for  defence 
and  protection  (Gen.  xv.  1 ;  Ps.  xlvii.  9 ;  Prov. 
XXX.  5),  which  is  commonly  found  in  connection 
with  spear,  and  was  the  shdter  of  heavily-armed 
inflintry ;  and  the  magin^  a  buckler,  or  smaller 
shield,  which,  from  a  similar  juxtaposition  wiUi 
sword,  bow,  and  arrows,  appears  to  have  been 
the  defence  of  other-armed  infantry  and  of  chiefii : 
a  third  called  sohairah  or  roundel,  may  have  been 
appropriated  .to  archers  and  slingers ;  and  there 
were  others  called  shelatim,  apparently  similar  to 
the  ma^n,  and  only  differing  from  it  in  orna- 
ment In  the  more  advanced  eras  of  civilization 
shields  were  made  of  light  wood  not  liable  to 
split,  covered  with  bull-hide  of  two  or  more 
thicknesses  and  bordered  with  metid :  the  lighter 
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kindi  were  made  of  wicker-irark  or  oiier,  nm 
larly,  batlna  solidly  covered;  of  double  ox-buj 
cut  iDto  a  round  farm.  There  were  othen  of 
tingle  hide,  eitreoielj  thick  frooi  hB.Ting  bee 
boiled  ;  their  aur&ce  presented  an  kppearuice  of 
manv  folds,  like  roundwavee  up  and  down,  which 
yielded,  but  could  rarely  be  penetrated.  We  may 
infer  that  at  fint  the  He  brewa  borrowed  the  forms 
in  use  in  Egypt,  and  had  their  commou  shields,  a 
kind  of  parullelugram,  broadett  and  arched  at  'the 
top,  and  cut  square  beneath,  bordered  with  metaJ, 
the  Bur&ce  bein^  coTered  with  raw  hide  with  the 
hair  on.  The  lishler  shields  may  have  been 
toaked  in  oil  and  dried  in  the  shade  to  make 
them  hard.  During  the  Aseyrian  and  Persian 
supremacy  the  Hebrews  may  hsTe  used  the 
square,  oblong,  and  roimd  shields  of  these  na- 


•hields  of  precious  metals :  tul  were  managed  by 
a  woodea  or  lestbem  handle,  and  often  slung  by 
a  thong  over  the  neck.  The  taenua  was  moM 
likely  whst  in  the  feudal  agea  would  have  been 
called  a  paaiat.  for  aach  occurs  on  tlje  Ecyplian 
moDameata.  This  was  about  five  feet  high,  with 
a  pointed  arch  above  and  square  below,  mem- 
bhng  the  feadal  koighfs  shield,  but  that  the 

Eint  was  reversed.  Shields  were  hung  upon  the 
ttlements  of  walls,  and,  as  still  occurs,  chiefly 
above  gates  of  cities  by  the  watch  and  ward.  Id 
time  of  peace  they  were  covered  to  preserve  them 
fWim  tbe  sun,  and  in  war  uncovered;  this  sign 
was  poetically  used  to  denote  coming  hostilities, 
as  in  Isa.  xiii.  6,  &c 

Tht  Htlmit  was  next  in  consideration,  and  in 
the  earliest  agea  was  made  of  osier,  or  rushes,  in 
the  form  of  a  beehive,  or  of  a  skull-cap.  Tbe 
skim  of  the  heads  of  animals — of  lions,  bears,  wild 
boat*,  bolls,  and  horse* — were  likewise  adopted, 


t.  B|J^>L  ».  Or«k. 

«,  T.  BtrpUu.  i(.  IS.  Other  AjKKi!  tribes 

and  were  adorned  with  rows  of  teeth,  manes,  and 
bristles.  Wood,  linen  cloth  in  many  folds,  and 
■  kind  of  felt,  were  also  in  e*riy  use,  and  some 
of  them  may  be  observed  worn  by  the  oations  of 
Asia  at  war  with  the  conqueror  kings  of  Egypt, 
even  before  the  departure  of  Israel.  At  that 
time  also  these  kings  had  helmets  of  metal,  of 
rounded  or  pointed  forms.  The  nations  of  tir- 
ther  Alia  used  the  woollen  or  bmided  caps,  still 
retained,  and  now  called  kaonk  and  te%,  around 
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which  the  turban  is  usually  wound;  bat  that 
were  almost  invariably  supplied  with  long  lap- 
pets to  corer  the  ears  and  the  back  of  the  htad, 
and  princes  usually  wore  a  radiated  nown  on 
the  summit  This  was  the  form  of  the  Syriin. 
probably  of  the  Assyrian  helmets,  excepting  Ihtl 
the  latt  mentioned  were  of  brass,  tbragh  llicy 
stilt  retained  the  low  cylindrical  shape.  Some 
helmet  of  this  kind  was  worn  by  the  trained  iir 
fanlry,  who  were  spearmen  among  the  Hebitn; 
bnt  archeis  and  slingen  had  round  skull-csptof 
skins,  felts,  or  quilled  ttaSa,  aach  as  are  atili  ia 

Bodg  ^naour.— The  most  ancient  Penisn  Mi 
are  clad  in  shagged  skiua.  In  Egypt  cvinm 
weremannfacturedof  leather,  of  brass,  and  oft 
aoccession  of  iron  hoops,  chiefly  covering  the 
abdomen  and  the  shouldera ;  hat  a  more  aooeiil 
national  form  was  a  kind  of  thorax,  tippet,  or 
square,  with  an  opening  for  the  head  in  iL  Ibc 
four  points  covenng  the  breast,  back,  and  bodi 
upper  arms.  This  was  affected  in  particular  b; 
the  royal  band  of  relaUvea  who  surronaded  Ik 
Pharaoh,  were  his  subordinate  commanders,  mcs- 
lengers,  and  body-guards,  bearing  his  standuili. 
ensign-fans,  and  ann-screens,  hia  portable  thnnr, 
his  bow  and  arrows.  Beneath  this  squsrt  n 
another  piece,  protecting  the  trunk  of  the  bod<> 
and  both  were  iu  general  covered  with  a  nd- 
coloured  cloth  or  stuff.  On  the  oldest  ficdir 
vases  a  shoulder-piece  likewise  occun,  won  bi 
Greek  and  Etruscan  warriors.  It  coven  Hx 
upper  edge  of  the  body  armour,  ia  perfbtaled  in 
the  middle  for  the  bead  to  pass,  but  hangs  eqoil 
on  the  breast  and  back,  square  on  the  sbould^nr 
and  ia  evidently  of  leather.  By  the  use  of  dmoI 
for  deffenaive  armour,  the  Carians  appear  to  hit" 
created  astoniahmeot  aniong  the  Egyptians,  and 
therefore  to  have  been  the  first  nation  so  ft" 


1.  Bgypdu  UgQlaUd.      t. ! 

tected  in  Western  Aua;  nevertheless,  in  <!>* 
tombs  of  the  kings  near  Thebes,  a  tignlst^ 
hauberk  is  represented,  composed  of  onall  thm-  j 
coloured  pieces  of  metal ;  one  golden,  the  olbcn 
reddish  and  green.  It  ia  this  kind  of  annonr  | 
which  may  be  meant  by  the  Hebrew  "otJ  j 
tecAeni,  the  closest  interpretation  of  which  ap- 
pears (o  be  a  tiling.  In  S  Chron.  xviii,  K  , 
Alub  may  bars  been  struck  boneof  tbegreorcs 
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« ilitt  in  the  MiDua  of  hii  techera,  or  bMirecTi 
"0  of  tbtn  vhcn  the;  do  not  orerlap ;  or  per- 
bifif,  vhh  more  probability,  between  the  metal 
buupa  of  the  Intnk  of  the  tippet  befbre  mendoDed, 
ttrit  the  thorax  orerlqx  the  BbdomeD.  The 
ana  'leila,'  in  the  cue  of  Goliath's  a.nnour, 
iima  HjDunoog  annonr,  mart  likely  where 
tbe  pwM)  were  lewed  opon  a  cloth,  and  not 
iimgtd  (0  «ch  other,  u  in  the  tecbera.  The 
iniien  eoold  not  well  be  worn  without  an 
u:idn-girment  of  aome  denrity  to  reuit  the 
fncdim  of  metal ;  and  this  was  probably  the 
drru  vhich  Saul  pat  upon  Da.vid  DeG>re  he  ac- 
>uiaBi  ihe  bre«^Ut         '     '    " 


''Worn  and  at  the  ehoulder,  ai 

KoDui;  (he  latter,  ooe  m  which  the  barrel  did 

ra  oome  down  below  the  hipc    Id  later  ages  it 


1,1.  Eat;  Gnk.  4,9.  Ronun. 

3.  Gntk.  e.  Buhulan. 

"I">j»  doignatea  n  breait  and  back  [riece  of 
'»\.  It  is,  howerer,  reqoisite  to  observe,  that 
:t  FstinutinK  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  names  for 
'■monr  of  ih  kinds,  they  are  liable  to  the  same 
-iiiiv  of  use  which  all  other  languages  have 

Thf  GirJIt,  oT  more  properly  the  baldric  or 
•tt.  na  of  leather,  Mndded  with  metal  platea  or 
[■HIs;  lvo(d  when  the  annonr  was  slight,  and 
'''"  might  be  girt  upon  tbe  hips ;  otberwise 
"  nippnted  Uie  sword  scarf-wue  from  the 
iiuoUer. 

firrma  were  likewise  known,  even  so  early 
^  the  time  of  David,  fbr  Goliath  wore  them. 
"  ■      1  of  a  pair  of  Bhio-mvert  of  brass 
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whole  leg,  and  were  raised  in  fVont  above  the 

AffNON,  a  river  forming  the  southern  boimd- 
arj  of  tran»-Jordanic  Palestine,  and  separating 
it  fVom  the  land  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  26 ; 
Deut  ii.  24 ;  liL  8,  16  ;  Josh.  lii.  1 ;  Isa.  ivi.  3  ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  20).  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Wady 
Modjeb,  and  rises  in  the  monntuns  of  Gilead. 
Katiaue,  whence  it  pursues  a  circuitous 
e  of  about  eighty  miles  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  flows  in  a  rocky  bed,  and,  at  tbe  part  visited 
by  Burckhardt,  in  a  channel  so  deep  and  precipi- 
tous as  to  appear  inaccessible ;  yet  along  this, 
winding  among  huge  fragments  of  rock,  lies  the 
moat  frequented  road,  and,  not  being  ftr  &om 
Dibon,  probably  thai  taken  b^  the  Israelites. 
Tbe  stream  is  almoat  dried  np  id  summer  ;  but 
huge  masses  of  rock,  torn  &om  the  banks,  and 
deposited  high  above  the  uaoal  ehaonel,  evince 
its  fiilness  and  impetnoaity  In  the  rainy  season. 

ARaER,  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
ArnoD,  acd  therefore  on  the  soathera  border  of 
the  territory  conquered  ttoai  the  Amorites,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
(Deut.  ii.  36 ;  Josh,  liL  S  ;  »iii.  9).  The  Amo- 
rites had  previODSly  dispoaaefised  the  Ammonitea 
of  thia  territory ;  and  although  in  tlic  texts  cited 
the  town  seema  to  be  given  to  Reuben,  it  ia  men- 
tioned as  a  Moabi&h  dly  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
19).  Burckhardt  found  the  ruina  of  this  town 
under  the  name  of  Araayr,  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  overlooldng  the  river.  Aroer  ia  alwaya 
named  in  conjunction  with  'the  city  that  ia  m 
the  midst  of  ue  river ;'  whence  it  has  been  oon- 
jectnred  that,  like  Babbaib  Ammon  [which  see], 
it  consisted  of  two  parts,  or  distinct  dtics ;  the 
one  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other  iu  the 
valley  betieatb,  surrounded,  either  natnrally  ot 
artificially,  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

a.  AROEU,  one  of  the  towns  '  built,'  or  pro- 
bably rebuilt,  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  ixxii. 
31).  Burckhardt,  in  journeying  irom  Szalt 
toward!  Rabbalb  Ammon,  notices  a  mined  site, 
called  Ayra,  as  '  one  of  the  towna  built  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad."  It  ii  about  aeven  miles  south-west 
flrotn  Ssalt.  Aroer  of  Gad  is  also  mentioDed  in 
Jndg.  xL  33,  and  2  Sam.  xxiv.  S. 

3.  AROER,  a  city  in  tbe  tribe  of  Judah  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  28). 

4.  AROER,  a  city  in  the  aouth  of  Judah,  to 
wluch  David  sent  presents  after  recovering  the 
apoil  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  36,  SS).  At  the 
distance  of  twenty  geographical  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Hebron,  there  is  a  broad  valley  <^led 
Ararab,  iu  vbich  are  evident  traces  of  an  ancient 
village  or  town.  Tbe  identity  of  name  shows 
that  this  was  the  Aroer  of  Judah. 

AR'PHAD,  or  Abpad,  a  Syrian  dly,  having 
its  own  kiuK,  and  always  assodated  in  Scripture 
with  Hama&,  the  Epiphania  of  the  Greeks  (2 
Kinga  iviii.  34  ;  lii.  34 ;  Isa.  x.  9  ;  xxxvi.  19). 
But  all  the  explanations  given  respecting  it  are 
purely  conjectural,  and  Arphad  must  still  be 
numbered  among  umuoertained  Scriptnral  sites. 

ARPHAX'AD,  the  son  of  Sbem,  and  father  of 
Salah ;  bom  one  year  after  tbe  Deluge,  acd  died 
n.c  1904,  aged  438  years  (Gen.  xi.  12,  ic). 

ARROW.  This  word  ia  fi^ucDtly  UEed  as 
the  symbol  of  calamities  or  diseases  inflicted  by 
God  (Jobvi.  4;  xxii*.  6;  Ps.  xzzviii.  2 ;  Dent, 
xxxii.  33;  eomp.  Biek.  v.  16;   Zecb.  ix.  14). 
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Lightnings  are,  by  a  ver^  fine  figure,  described 
as  the  arrows  of  God  (rs.  xviii.  14 ;  cxUt.  6 ; 
Uabak.  111.11;  comp.  Wisd.  y.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii. 
15).  *  Arrow'  is  occasionally  used  to  denote 
some  sadden  or  inevitable  danger;  as  in  Ps. 
xcl.  5 : — *  The  arrow  that  flieth  by  day.'  It  is 
also  figorative  of  anything  injurious,  as  a  deceit- 
Ail  tongue  (Ps.  czxlx.  4 ;  Jer.  ix.  7j) ;  a  bitter 
word  (Ps.  Ixiv.  3) :  a  felse  testimony  (ProT.  xxv. 
18).  The  arrow  is,  however,  not  always  sym- 
bolical of  evil.  In  Ps.  cxxvii.  4,  5,  well-con- 
ditioned children  are  compared  to  *  arrows  in  the 
hands  of  a  mighty  man;'  t. e.  instruments  of 
power  and  action.  The  arrow  is  also  used  in  a 
good  sense  to  denote  the  efficient  and  irresistible 
ener^  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the 
Messiah  (Ps.  xlv.  6 ;  Isa.  xliv.  2). 

ARROWS.    [Arms.] 

ARROWS,  DIVINATION  BY.  [Divima- 
tionJ 

AkTAXERX'ES,  Artachshast.  The  word, 
which,  is  supposed  to  mean  great  king,  Is  the  title 
under  which  more  than  one  Persian  king  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament 

The  first  Artachshast  is  mentioned  in  Ezra 
iv.  7-24,  as  the  Persian  king  who,  at  the  insti- 

Sition  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews,  obstructed 
e  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  from  his  time  to 
that  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  According  to  the 
arguments  adduced  in  the  article  Ahabuerus,  this 
king  is  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  Magian 
impostor,  Smerdls,  who  seized  on  the  throne  B.C. 
52 1,  and  was  murdered  after  a  usurpation  of  less 
than  eight  months  (Herod.  Hi.  61-78). 

As  to  the  second  Artachshast,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  whose  reign  Ezra  led  a  second  colony  of 
ihe  Jewish  exiles  back  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii. 
1,  aq.),  the  opinions  are  divided  between  Xerxes 
and  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any  cer- 
tain conclusion  on  the  subject 

The  third  Artachshast  is  the  Persian  kin^ 
who,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  consi- 
derately allowed  Nehemlah  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  fiirtherance  of  purely  national  objects, 
invested  him  with  the  government  of  his  own 
people,  and  allowed  him  to  remain  there  for 
twelve  years  (Neh.  ii.  1,  sq. ;  v.  14).  It  is  almost 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  king  here  intended 
is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  reigned  from 
the  year  464  to  425  b.c. 

ARTEMAS.  This  name  (which  is  a  contrac- 
tion for  Artemidorus)  occurs  only  once  (Tit  ill. 
12),  as  that  of  an  esteemed  disciple  whom  St 
Paul  designed  to  send  into  Crete  to  supply  the 
place  of  Titus,  whom  he  invited  to  visit  him  at 
Nicopolis.  When  the  Epistle  was  written,  the 
-Apostie  seems  not  to  have  decided  whether  he 
should  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

AR'VAD,  or,  as  it  might  be  spelt,  Aruad, 
whence  the  present  name  Kuad,  a  small  island 
and  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Aradns,  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned 
in  I  Mace.  xv.  23.  It  Is  a  small  rocky  island* 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  to  the 
north  of  Tripolis,  about  one  mile  in  circum- 
ference and  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a  rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves,  and  modem  traveuers  state  that  it  is 


steep  on  every  side.  Strabo  also  describes  the 
houses  as  exceedingly  lofty,  and  were  doubtless 
so  built,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  die 
site :  hence,  for  its  size,  it  was  exoeedinglj 
populous. 

AR'VADITES  (Gen.  x.  18;  1  Chron.  1 16\ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Aradus  [Abvad]^ 
and  doubtiess  also  of  the  neighbouring  coast. 
The  Arvadites  were  descended  from  Amd,OM 
of  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18).  Strabo  ^ 
scribes  the  Arvadites  as  a  colony  from  Sidoo. 
They  were  noted  mariners  (E^zek.  xxviL  8, 11}. 
and  formed  a  distinct  state,  with  a  king  of  their 
own ;  yet  they  <^|ppear  to  have  been  in  some  de- 
pendence upon  Tyre,  for  the  prophet  represents 
them  as  fhmishing  their  contingent  of  marineR 
to  that  ciQr  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  ll)«  The  Amdite 
took  their  full  share  in  the  maritime  traffic  for 
which  the  Phoenician  nation  was  celebrated. 
particularly  after  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  ftllen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Gneco-Syrian  kiogL 

ARU'MAH,  otherwise  Ritxah,  a  city  neir 
Shechem,  wher^  Abimelech  encamped  (Judg.  ix. 
41). 

A'SA  {healing  or  physician^  son  of  Abijsh, 
ffrandson  of  Rehoboam,  and  third  king  of  Jndah. 
He  began  to  reign  two  years  before  ue  death  of 
Jerobwm,  in  Israel,  and  he  reigned  fortj-oot 
years,  from  b.c.  955  to  914.  As  Asa  was  tcij 
young  at  his  accession,  the  affiurs  of  the  govern- 
ment were  administered  by  his  mother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  (comp.  1  Kings  xv.  1, 10),  his 
grandmother  Maachah,  who  is  understood  to  hare 
been  a  granddaughter  of  Absolom  fMAACBAB]. 
She  gave  much  encouragement  to  idolatry ;  bat 
the  young  king,  on  assuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, zealonslv  rooted  out  the  idolatroos  prac- 
tices which  had  grown  up  during  his  minority 
and  under  the  preceding  reigns ;  and  only  the 
altars  in  the '  high  places '  were  suffered  to  remain 
(1  Kings  XV.  11-13;  2  Chron.  xiv.  2-5).  He 
neglected  no  human  means  of  puttine  his  kingdom 
in  the  best  possible  military  condition,  for  which 
ample  opportunitv  was  anbrded  by  the  peace 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  ten  first  years  of  his 
reign.  And  his  resources  were  so  well  organiied, 
and  the  population  had  so  increased,  that  he  vas 
eventually  in  a  condition  to  count  on  the  military 
services  of  580,000  men  (2  Chron.  xiv.  6-8).  la 
the  eleventh  vear  of  his  reign,  relyine  upon  the 
Divine  aid,  Asa  attacked  and  dented  the  noin^ 
rons  host  of  the  Cushite  king  Zerah,  who  had 
penetrated  through  Arabia  Petnea  into  the  vale 
of  Zephathah,  with  an  immense  host  (2  Chroo. 
xiv.  9-15.)  As  the  triumphant  Judahites  were  re- 
turning, laden  with  spoil,  to  Jerusalem,  they  vere 
met  by  the  prophet  Azariah,  who  declared  this 
splendid  victory  to  be  a  consequence  of  Asa**  ooo' 
ndence  in  Jehovah,  and  exhorted  him  to  perse- 
verance. Thus  encouraged,  the  king  exerted 
himself  to  extirpate  the  remnants  of  idolatry, 
and  caused  the  people  to  renew  their  oovessot 
with  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xv.  1-16).  It  was  this 
clear  knowledge  of  his  dependent  political  posi- 
tion, as  the  vice-gerent  of  Jehovah*  which  von 
for  Asa  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  given 
to  a  Jevrish  kin^— that  he  walked  in  the  stepaof 
his  ancestor  David  (1  Kincjs  xv.  11). 

Nevertheless,  the  kingfiuled  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign  to  maintain  theohkmcter  he  had 
thus  acquired.    When  Baasha,  king  of  Isrsel, 
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hd  renewed  the  irar  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
aod  had  taken  Ramah,  which  he  was  proceeding 
tn  fortiiy  u  a  frontier  barrier,  Asa,  the  conqueror 
of  Zerah,  was  so  &r  wanting  to  his  kingdom  and 
his  God  as  to  employ  the  wealth  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  rojal  treasures  to  induce  the  king  of 
>)na  (Damascos)  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
£iToar  by  inrading  the  dominions  of  Baasha. 
Bt  this  means  he  recovered  Kamah,  indeed ;  but 
his  treisnres  were  squandered,  and  he  incurred 
tJi«  rebdte  of  the  prophet  Hanani,  whom  he  cast 
ioto  prison,  being,  as  it  seems,  both  alarmed  and 
tnnged  at  the  ^ect  his  address  was  calculated 
to  prodoce  upon  the  people.  Other  persons  (who 
had  probably  manifested  their  disapprobation) 
^  suffered  from  his  anger  (1  Kinss  xy.  16-22  ; 
i  ChTx>D.  XT].  1-10).  In  the  three  last  years  of 
bis  life  Asa  was  afflicted  with  a  grievous '  disease 
in  his  feet;'  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  reproach 
that  be  placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  physi- 
<ms.  At  his  death,  however,  it  appeared  that 
h»  popalarity  had  not  been  substantially  im- 
V^rvd;  for  he  was  honoured  with  a  funeral  of 
u  isoal  cost  and  magnificence  (2  Chron.  xvi. 

AS'AHEL  (God-crealed),  son  of  David's  sister 
Zeraish,  and  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai.  He 
vai  Doted  for  hi»  swiftness  of  foot ;  and  after  the 
(•flRle  at  Gibeon  he  pursued  and  overtook  Abner, 
vbo,  with  great  relnctance,  and  to  preserve  his 
"^  life,  stew  him  with  a  backthrust  of  his  spear, 
8.0. 1055  TAbnerI  (2  Sam.  ii.  18-23). 

A'SAPH  CossemMer),  a  Levite,  son  of  Barachias 
1  Chron.  vi.  39 ;  xv.  17),  eminent  as  a  musician, 
aod  appointed  by  David  to  preside  over  the  sacred 
chonl  services  which  he  organized.  The  '  sons 
of  Asaph'  are  afterwards  mentioned  as  choristers 
(rf  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xx. 
>4;  xxix.  13;  Ezra  ii.  41 :  iiL  10;  Neh.  vii.  44 ; 
xi.  22):  and  this  office  appears  to  have  been 
niade  hereditary  in  his  family  (1  Chron.  xxv.  I, 
'^«  Asaph  was  celebrated  m  after  times  as  a 
irophet  and  poet  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30;  Neh.  xii. 
(\.  and  the  titles  of  twelve  of  the  Psalms  (IxxiiL 
to  ixxxiii.)  bear  his  name.  The  merits  of  this 
appropriation  are  elsewhere  examined  [Psalms]. 
— There  were  two  other  persons  named  Asaph  : 
ont  who  occupied  Uie  distinguished  post  of  '  re- 
cnrdo* '  to  king  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  18 ;  Isa. 
xxxtI  3) ;  another  who  was  keeper  of  the  royal 
forests  ander  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

ASCENSION.  The  event  spoken  of  under 
tliis  title  is  among  those  which  Christians  of 
^frj  age  have  contemplated  with  the  most  pro- 
r<«iKi  satisfiustion.  It  was  in  his  ascension 
that  Christ  exhibited  the  perfect  triumph  of 
homanity  over  every  antagonist,  whether  in 
ittelf;  or  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
Btty  be  sQpposed  to  exist  Tlie  contemplation  of 
|bu>  the  entrance  of  the  Redeemer  into  glory, 
<i»pired  the  prophets  of  old  with  the  noblest 
^levB  of  lus  kmgdom.  '  Thou  hast  ascended  on 
bi^ ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive ;  thou  hast 
nwtred  gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellions 
^  that  the  Lord  God  mieht  dwell  among 
Jhem'  (Pi  Ixviii.  18) ;  and  *  Lift  up  your  heads, 
0  ye  gates ;  and  be  ve  lift  up,  ye  everlasting 
dooTi,  and  die  king  of  ^lory  shall  come  in'  (Ps. 
xxJT.  9).  That  somethmg  of  vast  importance,  in 
^•speci  to  the  completion  of  the  great  scheme  of 
ahation,  was  involved  in  this  event,  appears 


ftcm  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself,  *  Touch  me 
not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father : 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  as- 
cend unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to 
my  God  and  your  God'  (John  xx.  17).  Nor 
was  it  till  this  had  taken  place  that  he  poured 
out  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  church,  or 
began  the  higher  exercises  of  his  office  as  a  me- 
diating priest  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
feast  of  the  Ascension,  called  also  by  St  Chry- 
sostom  the  Assumption  of  Christ,  was  considered, 
like  the  solemn  days  of  the  Nativity  and  the 
Passion,  as  of  apostolic  origin.  St  Chrvsostom, 
in  his  homily  on  the  subject,  calls  it  an  illustrious 
and  refulgent  day,  and  describes  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  as  the  grand  proof  of  God's  reconciliation 
to  mankind. 

AS'ENATH,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest 
of  On,  whom  the  king  of  Egypt  bestowed  in  mar- 
riage upon  Joseph,  with  the  view  probablv  of 
strengthening  his  position  in  Egypt  by  this  nigh 
connection.  The  considerations  suggested  hj 
this  marriage  belong  to  another  place  [Joseph]  ; 
and  attention  is  here  only  required  to  the  name, 
which,  in  common  with  other  words  of  foreign 
origin,  has  attracted  considerable  notice.  The 
most  probable  interpretation  is  that  it  means 
worshipper  of  Neith — the  titular  goddess  of  Sais, 
the  Athene  of  the  Greeks. 

ASH.  The  word  thus  translated  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xliv.  14),  and  is  variously 
translated.  Some  consider  pine-tree  to  be  the 
correct  translation,  others  the  rubus  or  bramhU. 
Celsius  quotes  from  the  Arab  author,  'Abu  1  Fadli, 
the  description  of  a  tree  called  aran,  which  ap- 
pears well  suited  to  the  passage,  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  what  tree  is  intended. 
The  aran  is  said  to  be  a  tree  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
of  a  thomv  nature,  inhabiting  the  valleys,  but 
found  also  m  the  mountains,  where  it  is  however 
less  thorny.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  much  valued 
for  cleaning  the  teeth.  The  fVuit  is  in  bunches 
like  small  grapes.  The  berry  is  noxious  while 
green,  and  bitter  like  galls;  as  it  ripens  it 
becomes  red,  then  black  and  somewhat  sweetish, 
and  when  eaten  is  grateful  to  the  stomach,  &c., 
and  seems  to  act  as  a  stimulant  medicine. 
Sprengel  supposes  this  to  be  the  ciiper  plant  To 
us  it  appears  to  agree  in  some  respects  with  Sal' 
widora  persicoy  but  not  in  all  points,  and  there- 
fore it  IS  preferable  to  leave  it  as  one  of  those 
still  requiring  investigation  by  some  traveller  in 
Syria  conversant  both  with  plants  and  their  Ori- 
ental names  and  uses. 

ASH'DOD,  the  Azonrs  of  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  and  so  called  in  1  Mace.  iv.  15 ;  Acts  viii.  40 ; 
a  citv  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  near  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  nearly  mid-way  between 
Gaza  and  Joppa,  being  18  geog.  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  the  former,  and  21  S.  from  the  latter;  and  it 
is  more  exactly  mid-way  between  Askelon  and 
Ekron,  being  10  geog.  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the 
former,  and  S.  by  w .  from  the  latter.  Ashdod  was 
a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  chief  town  of  one 
of  their  five  states  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  I  Sam.  vi. 
17).  It  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagon 
(I  Sam.  V.  5 ;  1  Mace  xi.  4) ;  and  it  was  before 
its  shiine  in  this  city  that  the  captured  ark  was 
deposited  and  triumphed  over  the  idol  (1  Sam.  v. 
1-9).  Ashdod  was  assigned  to  Judah ;  but  man^ 
centuries  passed  before  this  and  the  other  Phi- 
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listine  towns  were  subdued  [PHiLmmrEB] ;  and 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  in 
possession  of  the  Jndahites,  idthough  it  was  dis- 
mantled by  Uzziah,  who  built  towns  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ashdod  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  0).  It  is  men- 
tioned to  the  reproadi  of  the  Jews  returned  from 
captivity,  that  they  married  wives  of  Ashdod, 
with  the  result  that  the  children  of  these  mar- 
riages spoke  a  mongrel  dialect,  half  Hebrew  and 
half  in  the  si»eech  of  Ashdod  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24). 
These  fiicts  indicate  the  ancient  importance  of 
Ashdod.  It  was  indeed  a  place  of  great  strength ; 
and  hevag  on  the  usual  military  route, between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  the  possession  of  it  became  an 
object  of  importance  in  the  wars  between  Egypt 
and  the  great  northern  powers.  Hence  it  was 
secured  by  the  Anyrians  before  invading  Egypt 
(Isa.  i.  I,  sq,) ;  and  at  a  later  date  it  was  taJcen 
by  Psammetichus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine 
years,  being  the  loneest  siege  on  record.  The 
destruction  of  Ashdod  was  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets (Jer.  XXV.  20 ;  Amos  i.  8 ;  iii.  9 ;  Zeph.  IL 
4 ;  Zach.  ix.  6) ;  and  was  accomplished  bv  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  68 :  x.  77-84 ;  xi.  4).  It 
was,  however,  rebuilt,  and  was  included  in  the 
dominion  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  bequeathed  it, 
with  two  other  towns,  to  his  sister  Salome.  The 
evangelist  Philip  was  found  at  Ashdod  after  he 
had' baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii. 
40).  ^otus  early  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric ;  and  we  find  a  bishop  of  Azotus  present  at 
the  councils  of  Nice,  of  Coalcedon,  aj>.  359,  of 
Seleucia,  and  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  536. 

Ashdod  exists  at  present  as  an  inconsiderable 
village.  The  site  is  marked  by  ancient  ruins, 
suc^  as  broken  arches,  and  partly  buried  frag- 
ments of  marble  columns;  there  is  also  what 
has  the  appearance  of  a  very  ancient  khan,  the 
principal  chamber  of  which  had  obviously,  at 
some  former  period,  been  used  as  a  Christian 
chapel.    The  place  is  still  called  Egdud. 

ASH'ER  (hapmf),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by 
Zilpah,  the  nandmaid  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  IS ; 
XXXV.  26),  and  founder  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  44-47).  Asher  had  four  sons 
and  one  daughter  (Gen.  xlix.  20 ;  Deut  xxxiii. 
24).  On  quitting  Egypt  the  number  of  adult 
males  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  was  41,500,  which 
made  it  the  ninth  of  the  tribes  (excluding  Levi) 
in  numbers — Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin 
only  being  below  it  But  before  entering  Canaan 
an  increase  of  11,900 — an  increase  exceeded 
onlv  by  Manasseh — ^raised  the  number  to  53,400, 
and  made  it  the  fifth  of  the  tribes  in  population 
(comp.  Num.  L  40,  41 ;  xxvi.  47).  The  inhe- 
ritance of  this  tribe  lay  in  a  very  fruitful 
country,  on  the  sea-coast,  with  Lebanon  north, 
Carmel  and  the  tribe  of  Issachar  south,  and 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  east.  It  is  usually  stated 
that  the  whole  of  the  Phcenician  territories,  in- 
cluding Sidon,  were  assigned  to  this  tribe.  But 
ihere  are  various  considcratious  which  militate 
against  this  conclusion.  The  Ashcrites  were 
unable  to  gain  possession  for  a  long  time  of  the 
territories  actually  assigned  them,  but  '  dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land'  (Judg.  i.  32) ;  and,  '  as  it  is  not  usual  to 
say  of  a  larger  number  that  it  dwelb  among  the 
smaller,  the  inference  is,  that  they  expelled  but 
comparatively  few  of  the  Canaanites,  leaving 
them,  in  fact,  a  majority  of  the  population.' 


ASHES,  in  the  symbolical  langna|^  of  Scrip- 
ture, denote  human  frailty  (Gen.  xviiL  27),  deep 
humiliation  (Esth.  iv.  1 ;  Jonah  iiL  6 ;  Matt  xi. 
21 ;  Luke  x.  13 ;  Job  xlii.  6 ;  Dan.  ix.  3).  To 
sit  in  ashes  was  a  token  of  grief  and  mooming 
(Job  iL  8;  Lam.  iiL  16;  E^k.  xxviL  30),  as 
was  also  strewing  them  upon  the  head  (2  Ssm. 
xiii.  10  j  Isa.  xli.  3)  [MouBNiNa].  *  Feeding  on 
ashes,'  m  Ps.  ciL  9,  appears  to  express  fom,  u 
of  one  with  whose  food  the  ashes  with  which  be 
is  covered  mingle.  But  in  Isa.  xliv.  20,  *  feed- 
ing on  ashes,'  which  afford  no  noorishment,  ii 
Judged  to  denote  ineffectual  means,  labour  to  no 
purpose.    Compare  Hos.  xiL  1. 

ASH^MA  ^2  Kings  xviL  30),  only  onoe  mes- 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  god  of  the 
people  of  Hamath.  The  Babylonian  Talmud, 
and  the  majority  of  Jewish  writers,  assert  that 
Ashima  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a^ 
without  wool ;  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  sayi, 
under  that  of  a  lamb.  EUias  Levita,  a  lesraed 
Rabbi  of  the  sixteenth  centnrv,  assigns  the  word 
the  sense  of  ape,  Jurieu  and  Calmet  have  pro- 
posed other  fiinciful  conjectures.  The  opinion 
that  this  idol  had  the  form  of  a  goat,  however, 
appears  to  be  the  one  best  supported  by  argu- 
ments as  well  as  by  authorities. 

ASH'KENAZ  (Gen.  x.  3),  and  Ashchcui 
(Jer.  li.  27),  the  name  of  a  son  of  Gromer,  ton  of 
Japhet,  and  of  a  tribe  of  lus  descendants.  Id 
Jeremiah  it  is  placed  with  Ararat  and  Minni, 
provinces  of  Armenia;  whence  it  is  probable 
that  Ashkenai  was  a  province  of  Armenia;  or 
at  least  that  it  lay  not  far  from  it,  near  the  Cu' 
casus,  or  towards  the  Black  Sea. 

ASHTENAZ,  chief  of  the  eunuchs  of  king 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whose  care  Daniel  and  his 
companions  were  consigned,  and  who  changed 
their  names  (Dan.  i.  3,  7). 

ASH'TAROTH  and  Ashtaboth-Cabmaim,  a 
town  of  Bashan  (^Deut  i.  4 ;  Josh.  ix.  10)  which 
was  included  in  uie  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Levites  (1  Chron.  vL  71).  It  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  6  miles  firom  Edrei,  the  other  principsl 
town  of  Bashan,  and  25  miles  fipom  Boatrs. 
The  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv.  5) ;  and  as  its  name  of  Ashtaroth  appesn  to 
be  derived  fW>m  the  worship  of  the  moon  under 
Uiat  name  [see  the  foUowmg  article],  there  ia 
little  need  to  look  farther  tmm  tibe  crescent  of 
that  luminary  and  its  symbolical  image  for  an 
explanation  of  the  addition  Cabnaim,  or  rather 
Karnaim,  *  homed.'  Astaroth-Camaim  is  now 
usually  identified  with  Mesareib,  the  situation  of 
which  corresponds  accurately  enough  with  the 
distances  given  by  Eusebius.  Here  is  the  fint 
castle  on  the  great  pilgrim  road  fWim  Damsscos 
to  Mecca,  which  was  built  about  340  years  ago 
by  the  Sultan  Selim.  There  are  no  dwellings 
beyond  the  castle,  and  within  it  only  a  fur  mud 
huts  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  warehouses,  occn- 
pied  by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds. 

ASHTORETH  (1  Kings  xi.  5)  is  the  name 
of  a  goddess  of  the  Sidonians  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  33), 
but  also  of  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  10), 
whose  worship  was  introduced  among  the  Israel- 
ites during  the  period  of  the  judges  (Jud.  iL  13; 
1  Sam.  vii.  4),  was  celebrated  by  Solomon  him- 
self (1  Kings  xi.  5),  and  was  finally  put  down 
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li;  Jonih  (3  Kisgi  ixiii.  13).  She  i«  &«qtteiitl; 
EntBned  id  comiectiDii  with  Baal,  ai  the  cor- 
[Bfmding  leiiutle  divinity  (Jud.  iL  13);  and, 
TOD  the  addition  of  the  Kordi,  'and  all  the 
ka  of  beaten,'  in  a  Kings  ixiii,  4,  it  is  pn>- 
IMe  that  the  repreaented  one  of  the  celeatial 
Mia.  Tber«  ia  alao  reoaoa  to  helieve  that  she 
v  meant  bj  the  '  queen  of  heaven,'  in  Jer.  viL 
1);  iUt.  17;  vbose  worship  is  there  said  to 
\tTe  been  ■olemnised  by  burning  incense,  pour- 
ag  lihatimu,  and  offering  cakea. 

AixDfding  to  the  testimonies  of  prolane  irriten, 
the  (anhip  of  this  goddesa,  under  difTerent 
umo,  eiiM«d  in  all  countries  and  colonies  of 
lie  S^ro-Arabian  uationa,  Sbe  vaa  especially 
^  chief  female  divinity  of  the  Ph(eDicians  and 
Sfrisss,  and  there  can  be  lo  donbt  was  vor- 
liipptd  alto  at  ancient  Carthage.  The  cIbsucbI 
vnicn,  «bo  Dmall;  endeavoured  lo  identity  the 
pdi  of  other  natioua  with  their  own,  rather  than 
u  djaeriminale  between  them,  have  recognised 
KTml  of  their  own  divinities  in  Ashloreth. 
IW  Ae  VIS  oonsidered  to  be  Jauo  or  Vemu, 
ffoUy  Venns  Uittoia. 

ij  tr  the  power  of  nature,  which  was  wor- 
'iimi  mder  the  name  of  Aahloreth,  Creuier 
m  Uiiata  inert  thai  it  was  the  principle  of 
"ooption  and  partnritioD — that  luboMiuate 
power  which  it  fecundated  by  a  superior  in- 
'hdof,  but  which  ia  the  agent  of  all  birtha 
itmngbmi  the  omTene.  Aa  Buch,  MiiDter 
uiiiiniiit  [hat  the  original  form  under  which 
Aihloreth  waa  worshipped  was  the  mooa;  and 
Unl  the  trauHtion  from  that  to  the  pJoiM*  Venns 
(11  aiH[iiestioaab]y  an  innovation  of  a  later  date. 
'■ '  endent  that  the  moon  alone  can  be  pn>- 
f\j  called  the  qneen  of  heaven ;  as  also  that 
tie  dtpendent  relation  of  the  moon  to  the  can 
"ika  it  a  more  appropriate  mnbol  of  that  sex, 
■how  hiDctionB  as  female  and  mother,  thrangh- 
ni  the  whole  extent  of  animated  nature,  were 
uibodied  in  Ashtoreth  [Bau.]. 

Tie  nim  of  her  worship,  if  we  may  assume 
tWr  resembling  those  wliich  profcue  autbore 
wetibe  ai  paid  lo  the  cognate  goddesses,  in 
l*n  a^ree  with  the  few  m£cations  in  the  Old 
TtiL,  iu  pan  complete  the  brief  noticea  there 
ptoiD  secotdtmt  picture.  The  caia  mentioDed 
uiier.  vii.  18,  were  also  known  to  the  Greeks, 
^  *tre  by  them  made  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle, 
'■I  reference  to  the  new  moon.  Among  aoimals, 
tWdne,  (he  crab,  and,  in  later  times,  the  lion, 
trn  acred  to  her  ;  and  among  fruita,  the  pome- 
PVaU.  No  blood  was  abed  on  her  altar ;  but 
lole  aiimsli,  and  chiefly  kida,  were  sacrificed 
'^Jier.  The  most  prominent  part  of  her  wor- 
''>ip>  bowever,  consisted  of  those  libidinaua 
'xptt.  which  Aogostiiie,  who  was  an  eye-witnesa 
"'  ibeir  horrors  in  Carthage,  describea  with 
UKh  indignation.  Her  priests  were  eunuchs  in 
•omen's  atlire  {1  Kings  liv.  24),  and  women 
'"»-".  U),  who,  like  the  Bayaderes  of  India, 
proBMnied  themselves  to  enrich  the  t*mple  of 
ihu  goddess.  The  prohibition  in  DeuL  xxiii.  18 
fpart  to  allude  to  the  dedication  of  each  funds 
>"  wdi  a  purpose.  As  for  the  placea  consecrated 
1°  ber  worship,  allhoUKh  the  numerous  passages 
10  which  the  aathoruEcd  version  erroneously 
'ptaks  of  jropo,  are  to  he  deducted  (as  is  ei- 
tlimrf  below),  there  are  yet  several  occasions 
^fl  which  jaidinH  and  sAaify  Ircei  are  menljoued 
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IS  peculiar  seats  of  (probably,  Aer)  lascivious 
riles  (IsB.  t.  SS  ;  Ixv.  3  ;  1  Kings  xiv.  23  ;  Hoa. 
iv.  13:  Jer.  ii.  20;  iii.  13).  She  also  had  cele- 
brated temples  (1  Sam.  xxii.  10). 

Aa  to  the  fbrm  and  attributes  with  which  Ash- 
torelh  was  represeoted,  the  oldest  known  image, 
that  in  Faphos,  was  a  white  conical  stone.  In 
Canaan  she  was  probably  represented  as  a  cow. 
In  Phmnicia,  she  had  the  head  of  a  cow  or  boll, 
aa  she  ia  seen  on  coina.  Sanchoniathon  states 
that  '  Astarte  adopted  the  head  of  a  bull  as  a 

rbol  of  her  sovereignty ;'  he  also  accovnts  for 
star  which  is  her  most  oaual  emblem,  by 
saying  that  ■  when  she  passed  through  the  earUi, 
she:  found  a  fallen  star,  which  sbe  consecrated  in 
Tyre.  At  length,  she  was  figured  with  the 
human  form,  as  Lucian  expressly  testifies  of  the 
Syrian  goddess — which  is  substantially  the  same 


OS  Asbtoreth ;  and  she  is  so  fbond  on  coins  of 
Severus,  with  her  head  surrounded  with  rays, 
sitting  oD  B  lion,  and  holding  a  thunderbolt  and 
a  sceptre  in  either  hand- 
To  come  now  to  Ashehah  (Judg.  vL  3a). 
Selden  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  lo  show 
that  this  word — which  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
is  generally  rendered  grave,  in  which  our  autho- 
rized version  has  followed  them — must  io  Hmt 
places,  for  the  sake  of  the  sense,  be  taken  to 
mean  a  Kooden  image  of  Aiihtoreth ;  and  it  may 
now  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  that  Asberah 
is  a  name,  and  also  denotes  an   image  of  this 

Some  of  the  arguments  which  support  this 
opinion  are  briefly  as  follows.  It  is  argued  that 
Asberah  almost  always  occurs  with  words  which 
denote  idoU  and  ttaluei  oj  idoU;  thai  the  verbs 
which  are  employed  to  express  the  making  an 
Asberah,  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  n 
grove,  as  Ihey  are  such  as  [a  btiild,  to  t/iape,  to 
trect  ;  that  the  words  used  lo  denote  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  Asherah  are  those  of  breaking  lo  piecai, 
labDeriing ;  that  the  inuijc  of  Asherah  Is  placed  in 
the  "Temple  (2  Kings  xxi.  7) ;  and  tliat  Asherah 
is  coupled  with  Bau  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  Ashtorcth  is:  comp.  Judg,  ii.  13;  z.  6  ;  I  Kings 
xviii.  19;  2  Kinp  uiii.  4;  and  particulftrly 
Judges  iii.  7,  and  li.  13,  where  the  plural  form  of 
both  words  is  explained  as  of  itself  denoting 
iniai;ci  of  this  goddess.  BcsideE,  Selden  objects 
that  (be  significatioD  groat  is  even  incongruous 
in  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  where  we  read  of  'telling  up 
groves  under  every  green  tree.'  On  the  strength 
of  these  arguments  most  modem  scholaiv  assume 
that  Asberah  is  a  name  for  Ashtoreth,  and  that 
it  denotes  more  especially  the  relation  of  that 
goddess  to  thejJaiul  Venus,  as  the  lesser  star  <if 
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fortune.  It  appears,  namely,  to  be  an  in- 
>atable  fiust  that  both  Baal  and  Ashtoreth, 
although  their  primary  relation  was  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  con- 
nected, in  the  religions  conceptions  of  the  Syro- 
Arabians,  with  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
as  the  two  stars  of  good  fortune  [See  the  article 

MSNll. 

ASIA.    The  ancients  had  no  divisions  of  the 
world  into  parts  or  quarters;    and  hence  the 
word  Asia,  in  the  modem  large  sense,  does  not 
occur  in  Scripture.    Indeed  it  does  not  at  all 
occur,  in  any  sense,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
but  is  found  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  and 
in  the  New  Testament.    It  there  applies,  in  the 
largest  sense,  to  that  peninsular  portion  of  Asia 
which,  since  the  fifth  century,  has  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor ;  and,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  to  a  certain  portion  thereof  which  was 
known  as  Asia  Proper.    Thus,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed, — I.  That  '  Asia'  denotes  the  whole 
of  Asia  Mimob,  in  the  texts  Acts  xix.  26,  27  ; 
XX.  4,  16,  18;  xxvii.  2.  &c.:  but,  2.  That  only 
Asia  Pbopeb,  the  Roman  or  Proconsular  Asia, 
is  denoted  in  Acts  ii.    9 ;  vi.  9 ;  xix.  10,  22 ; 
8  Tim.  L  15;  1  Pet  i.  6;  Rev.  i.  4,  11.    Asia 
Minor  comprehended  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,   Cicilia,    Pamphylia,   Pisidia,   Ly- 
caonia,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Troas  (all  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament),  Lydia,.Ionia, 
iEoIis  (which  are    sometimes  included  under 
Lydia),  Caria,  Doris,  and  Lycia.    Asia  Proper, 
or  Proconsular  Asia,  comprehended  the    pro- 
vinces of  Phrygia,  Mysia,   Caria,  and  Lyditf. 
But  it  is  evident  that  St  Luke  uses  the  term 
Asia  in  a  sense  still  more  restricted,  for  in  one 
place  he  counts  Phrygia  (Acts  ii.  9,  10),  and  in 
another  Mysia  (xvi.  6,  7),  as  provinces  distinct 
from  Asia.    Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  second  set  of  references  the 
word  Asia  denotes  only  Ionia,  or  the  entire 
western  coast,  of  which  fephesus  was  the  capital, 
and  in  which  the  seven  cnurches  were  situated. 
This  is  called  Asia  also  by  Strabo. 

ASIAR'CHiE  (Acts  xix.  31;  Auth.  Vers. 
*  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia*).  These  asiarchs, 
who  derived  their  appellation  from  the  name  of 
the  province  over  which  they  presided  (as  Sy- 
riarchsB,  2  Mace  xii.  2.  Lyciarch,  Cariarch,  &c), 
were  in  Proconsular  Asia  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit 
every  year,  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  solemn  games  in  the  theatre. 
This  they  <ud  at  their  own  expense,  whence  none 
but  the  most  opulent  persons  could  bear  the 
office,  although  only  of  one  year's  continuance. 
The  appointment  was  much  as  follows :  at  ^e 
beginiung  of  every  year  (t.  e.  about  the  autumnal 
equinox)  each  of  the  cities  of  Asia  held  a  public 
assembly,  in  order  to  nominate  one  of  their  citi* 
lens  as  asiarch.  A  person  was  then  sent  to  the 
general  council  of  the  province,  at  some  one  of 
the  principal  cities,  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis, 
&c.,  to  announce  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
had  been  selected.  Of  the  persons  thus  nomi- 
nated by  the  cities  the  council  designated  ten, 
and  it  is  probable  that  one  chosen  by  tiie  pro- 
consul was  ^re-eminently  the  asiarch,  but  that 
the  other  mne  acted  as  his  assessors  and  also 
bore  that  title. 

AS'KELON,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  seat 


of  one  of  their  five  states  (Judg.  riv.  19 ;  I  Sua. 
vi  17;  2  Sam.  i.  20).     It  was  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  between  Gaxa  and  Ashdod, 
twelve  g^g-  miles  north  of  the  former,  and  ten 
S.  by  W.  from   the    latter,  and    thirty-seren 
S.W.W.  firom  Jerusalem.    It  was  the  <mly  one 
of  the  five  great  Philistine  towns  that  was  a 
maritime  port,  and  stood  out  close  to  the  shore. 
Askelon  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Jodah 
(Josh.  xiii.  13 ;  comp.  Judg.  L  18)  ;  but  it  w 
never  for  any  length  of  time  in  possession  of  the 
Israelites.    The  part  of  the  country  in  which  it 
stood  abounded  in  aromatic  plants,  onioos,  ud 
vines.    It  was  well  fortified,  and  early  becaiDe 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Deoerto.    After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  lot  of  PhoBoida, 
and  also  of  Judara,  being  tributary  sometimes  to 
Erypt,  and  at  other  times  to  Syria.    The  mag' 
nincent  Herod  was  bom  at  Askelon,  and  althoiub 
the  citv  did  not  belong  to  his  dominion,  be 
adorned  it  with  fountains,  baths,  and  colonnades ; 
and  after  his  death  Salome,  his  sister,  resided 
there  in  a  pftl&ce  which  CsBsar  bestowed  upon 
her.    It  suffered  much  in  the  Jewish  war  with 
the  Romans,  but  afterwards  it  again  rerited, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  was  noted  not  only  u  a 
stronghold,  but  as  a  wealthy  and  important  totn. 
The  town  bears  a  prominent  part  in  the  histoir 
of  the  Crusades.    After  being  several  times  dis- 
mantled and  re-fortified  in  the  times  of  Saladb 
and  Richard,  its  fortifications  were  at  length 
totally  destroyed  bv  the  Sultan  Biban  in  ad. 
1270,  and  the  port  filled  up  with  stones,  for  fcv 
of  future  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Cnuaden- 
Its  desolation  has  long  been  complete,  and  little 
now  remains  of  it  but  the  walls,  with  numeroos 
fragments  of  granite  pillars.    The  situation  is 
described  as  strong;  the  thick  walls,  flanked 
with  towers,  were  built  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of 
rock  that  encircles  the  town,  and  terminates  at 
each  end  in  the  sea.    The  place  still  bears  the 
name  of  Askulan. 

ASMODE'US  (Tob.  iii.  8),  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit,  mentioned  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Tobit  as  having  beset  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Raguel,  and  killed  the  seven  husbands  whom 
she  had  married  before  Tobit  The  Rabbins 
call  Asmodeus,  as  well  as  Beebsebub,  *  the  prince 
of  devils,'  whence  the  two  names  have  been  sap- 
posed  to  refer  to  the  same  demon.  Bat  thtf 
title  they  also  give  to  *  the  angel  of  death,'  s^ 
the  destroyer  of  all  mankind.  Thus  the  storr 
in  Tobit  means  no  more  than  that  the  seTen 
hnsbands  died  successively  on  their  marriage 
with  Sarah. 
ASMONE'ANS.  [Maccabebs.] 
•ASNAP'PER,  the  name  of  the  king,  or  pw 
sibly  Assyrian  satrap,  who  sent  the  Cntheso 
colonies  into  Palestine  (Esra  iv.  10).  Taking 
him  for  king  of  Assyria,  he  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  &ai^haddon,  although  some  believe 
the  name  to  denote  Salmaneaer.  The  title 
('  most  noble')  which  is  given  to  him  belonged 
to  the  satraps. 

ASPA'LATHUS,  a  name  which  ocean  odj 
in  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  15),  where  the 
substance  whicn  it  indicates  is  enumerated  ▼!» 
the  other  spices  and  perfumes  to  which  wisdom 
is  compared.  Thoa|h  this  drug  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  canonic^  Seriptores,  it  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  subrtan** 


mployed 

ij  Ok  aoaaitA  u  s  perfdme  and  inceoM,  at  it 
fonns  one  of  the  ingredienls  of  the  crphi,  or 
(nnpniDd  inceuM  mue  lue  of  bj  the  Egyptian 
prieitt.  The  robatanM  whkhwu  called  aspaU- 
.1.  .1 1  been  *erT  clearly 


(DrtA  Sea),  vhenec  it  vaa  abnndantlj  obtained. 
UiDillj  upbaltam  is  of  a  shining  black  colour ; 
il «  ulid  and  brittle,  with  a  conc£oidal  fracture, 
ilUgetber  not  nnlike  comoiini  pitch.    Its  spe- 


ciic  grsTity  la  ttom  1 


inUninicd  in  layers  of  plaster,  marl,  or  slale, 
■ml  partly  as  liqaid  tar  flawing  ft-om  cavities  in 
racks  or  in  the  earth,  or  swimniing  upon  the 
mrfke  of  lakes  or  natural  wella.  To  jndge 
tnn  Gen.  xir.  10,  mines  of  aspfaaltum  must 
li"  eiisled  formerly  on  the  spot  where  snb- 
squotly  the  Dead  S»,  or  Lake  Asphalcites, 
1)  EiriDed.  The  Palestine  eHrtb-pttcb  seems, 
^inar,  to  have  had  the  preference  aver  all 
'it  via  sorO.  It  was  used  among  the  ancients 
^snlr  for  ooveriDg  boats,  paying  the  botlonu  of 
"adt  (Gen.  vi.  14  :  Eiod.  li.  3),  and  partly  aa 
1  nibniute  for  mortar  in  baildings ;  and  it  is 
Ani^t  that  the  bricks  of  whidi  the  walls  of 
BtbyioD  were  bmlt  (Geo.  zi.  3)  had  been  ce- 
nmltd  with  hot  bitumen,  which  imparted  to 
IboB  freat  solidity.     In    ancient   Babylon  as- 


pbiltam  vas  made 


fhel,  a. 


•irons  have  &t>m  the  earliest  times  been  re- 
iQ'Hd  for  the  abundance  of  asphalt-niines. 
>>ither  were  the  ancient  Jews  unacquainted 
>iiii  the  medicinal  properties  of  that  mineral. 

'nKSSphaltum  was  also  used  among  the  au- 
WM  Egyptjaas  for  embalming  the  dead.  This 
opcntionwaa  performed  in  three  difTerentways: 
^  Grtt  with  ilag^  mineral  pitch  alone ;  the 
Mond  with  ■  mixtare  of  this  bitumen  uid  a 
Vor extracted  from  the  cedar;  and  the  third 
■ith  a  jimilar  miitnre,  to  which  resinous  and 
""nuitic  substances  were  added. 

Afphallmn  is  found  in  masses  on  the  shore  of 
<l»  Dead  Sea,  or  floating  on  the  snrfiice  of  its 
'"m.  The  local  Arabs  affirm  that  the  bitumen 
'^J  appears  after  earthquakes.  They  allege 
<bu  af^r  the  earthquake  of  1834  hage  quau- 
ijliei  of  it  were  cast  upon  the  shore,  of  which 
l«)fhatin  Arabs  alone  took  about  GO  kuntsra 
(othofSBlba.)  tomarket  There  was  aoother 
othqnake  on  Janoary  1,  1837,  and  soon  after  a 
"Tje  mass  of  asphaltum  [compared  by  one 
psrion  10  an  island,  and  by  another  to  a  house) 
■u  discovered  floating  on  the  sea,  and  was 
Ji'tn  aground  on  the  western  side^  near  Usdum. 
^  naghboDring  Arabs  assembled,  cut  it  up 
^ih  axes,  removed  it  by  camels'  loads,  and  sold 
1 «  the  rate  of  four  piastres  the  nil,  or  pound ; 
lot  product  is  said  to  have  been  about  3000 
oolhia.  Except  during  these  two  years,  the 
.,i_  _  _. .  I  gn^  years  old,  had 
—  -1  the  sea,  nor 
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back,  ucually  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  appears  to 
be  a  domesticated  raoe  of  the  wild  ais  of  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Southern  Persia. 

In  its  nataral  state  it  never  seeks  woody,  but 
upland  pasture,  mountainous  and  rocky  retreats ; 
and  it  is  habituated  to  stand  on  the  bnnk  of  pre- 
cipices (a  practice  not  entirely  obliterated  in 
our  own  domeslic  races),  whence,  with  pro- 
truded ears,  it  butvc^b  the  scene  below,  blowing 
and  at  length  braying  iu  extreme  excitement. 
This  habit  is  beautiimly  depicted  by  Jeremiah 
(xvii.  6 ;  xlviii.  fl). 

The  Auth.  Vers,  translates  the  Hebrew  words 
Oir,  Otrim,  '  jonng  ass,'  '  coll ;'  but  this  render 
ing  does  not  appear  on  all  occasions  to  be  correct, 
the  word  being  sometima  used  where  the  Oirim 
or  Ourim  carry  loads  and  till  the  ground,  which 
seems  to  afford  evidence  of,  at  least,  full  growth 
(Isa.  XXX.  6,  M).  The  word  Atoa,  Alusulk,  is 
ansaUsbclonty  rendered  '  she-ass,'  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  refer  to  a  breed  of  greater  beauty 
and  importance  than  the  common,  namely,  the 
silver  grey  of  Africa ;  which  being  large  and 
indocile,  the  females  were  andenlly  selected  in 
preference  for  riding,  and  on  that  account  formed 


fl..] 


a  valuable  kind  of  property.     It  is  now  tlie 

fashion,  as  it  was  during  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  to  dapple 
this  breed  with  spots  of  orange  or  crimsoD,  or  of 
both  colours  together  ;  and  although  the  taste  may 
be  puerile,  we  conceive  that  it  is  the  record  of 
remote  conquest  achieved  by  a  nation  of  Central 
Alia  mounted  on  spotted  or  clouded  hwses,  and 
revived  by  the  Parthiana,  who  were  similarly 
equipped. 
As  this  animal  was  most  serviceable  to  man. 


was  held  in  respect  rather  t 
not.  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  the 
Id  in  contempt  in  Egypt;  but  among  the  Arab* 


crying  in 


tempt.     It  is  alleged,  ii 
heldincontem     ■    " 

and   Jews  we .-.,-, ,.        _ 

the  wilderness,'  a  solemn  allusian  derived  from 
the  wild  ass,  almoet  the  only  voice  in  the  desert ; 
and  In  the  dislinguishiDg  epithet  of  Mirvan  II., 
last  Ommiad  caliph,  who  was  called  the  wild 
ass  of  Mesopotamia — proo&  that  no  idea  of  con- 
tempt was  associated  with  the  prophet's  meta- 
phor, and  that,  by  such  a  designation,  no  insult 
was  intended  to  the  person  or  dignity  of  the 
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to  intend  the  hone-MB,  or  irild  mole.  The  species 
IB  first  noticed  bj  Aristotle,  who  mentions  nine 
of  these  animals  as  being;  brought  to  Phrygia  by 
Pharnaoes  the  satrap,  vhereof  three  were  living 
in  the  time  of  his  son  Phamabazns.  The  allu- 
sion of  Jeremiah,  in  speaking  of  the  wild  ass 
(xir.  6),  most  forcibly  depicts  the  scarcity  of 
food  when  this  species,  inured  to  the  desert  and 
to  want  of  water,  are  made  the  prominent  ex- 
ample of  suffering.  They  were  most  likely  used 
in  traces  to  draw  chariots  (Isa.  xxi.  7).  The 
wild  ass  is  little  inferior  to  the  wild  horse ;  in 
shape  it  resembles  a  mule,  in  gracefulness  a 
horse,  and  in  colour  it  is  silveir,  with  broad 
spaces  of  flaxen  or  bright  bay  on  the  thigh,  flank, 
shoulder,  neck,  and  head ;  me  ears  are  wide  like 
the  zebra's,  and  the  neck  is  clothed  with  a  ver- 
tical dark  mane  prolonged  in  a  stripe  to  the  tuft 
of  the  tail.  The  company  of  this  animal  is 
liked  by  horses,  and,  when  domesticated,  it  is 
gentle :  it  is  now  found  wild  from  the  deserts  of 


CS.    [Wild  An.] 

the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  to  China  and  Central 
India.  In  Cutch  it  is  never  known  to  drink, 
and  in  whole  districts  which  it  frequents  water 
is  not  to  be  found.  Though  the  natives  talk 
of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  fle3i,  and  the  Gour  in 
Persia  is  the  food  of  heroes,  to  an  European  its 
smell  is  abominable. 

Mule  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xiiL  29 ;  1  Kings  i. 
33 ;  X.  25 ;  and  in  other  places.  This  animal  is 
sufficiently  well  known  to  require  no  particular 
description.  Where,  or  at  what  period,  breeding 
mules  was  first  commenced  is  totally  unknown, 
although,  fh>m  several  circumstances,  Western 
Asia  may  be  regarded  as  the  locality ;  and  the 
era  as  coinciding^  with  that  of  the  first  kings  of 
Israel.  In  the  tmie  of  David,  to  be  allowed  to 
ride  on  the  king's  own  mule  was  an  understood 
concession  of  great,  if  not  sovereign  authority, 
and  several  years  before  the  mention  of  this 
event  all  the  king's  sons  already  rode  upon 
mules.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew 
people,  at  this  early  nenod  at  least,  bred  mules ; 
they  received  them  from  Armenia ;  but  the  most 
beautiful  were  no  doubt  brought  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bassora. 

ASSHIJR,  a  son  of  Shem,  who  gave  his  name 
to  Assyria  (Gen.  x.  11-22)  [Assyria]. 

ASSIDjE'ANS  (the  pious  or  righteous  ;  1  Mace 
vii.  13).  As  a  description  of  a  particular  body 
of  men  this  word  does  not  occur  u  the  canonical 


Scriptures,  nor  in  Josephns;  but  in  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees  it  is  applied  to  the  body  of 
zealous  and  devoted  men  who  rose  at  the  signal 
for  armed  resistance  giveu  by  Mattathias,  the 
fiither  of  the  Maccabees,  and  who,  under  him 
and  his  successors,  upheld  with  the  sword  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  stemmed 
the  advancing  tide  of  Grecian  manners  and 
idolatries. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  collateral  iufinmation, 
it  seems  the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  the 
Assidseans  wefe  a  body  of  eminently  sealoos 
men,  devoted  to  the  Law,  who  joined  Mattathisi 
very  early,  and  remained  the  constant  adherents 
of  him  and  his  son  Judas— not,  like  the  mass  of 
their  supporters,  rising  occasionally  and  then 
relapsing  mto  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  It 
is  possiMe  that,  as  Jennmgs  coxgectnres,  the 
name  came  to  be  applied  to  them  by  their 
enemies  as  a  term  of  reproach,  like  '  Puritans' 
formerly  in  this  country,  and  *  saints'  very  often 
in  the  present  day. 

AS'SOS,  a  town  of  Lesser  Mvsia,  or  of  Adrsr 
myttium,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos,  or  Mity- 
lene.  Paul  came  hither  on  foot  from  Troas,  to 
meet  with  his  friends,  in  order  to  take  shipping 
for  MiOrlene  (Acts  xx.  13,  14).  It  is  now  a 
miserable  village,  called  Beiram,  built  high  upon 
the  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the  land. 

ASSYRIA.  We  must  here  distinguish  be- 
tween the  country  of  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian 
empire.  They  are  both  designated  in  Hebrew 
by  Asshur.  The  Asshurim  of  Gen.  xxv.  3,  were, 
however,  an  Arab  tribe;  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  6, 
the  word  askurim  (in  our  version  *  Ashurites')  is 
only  an  abbreviated  form  of  teaskwr^  box-wood. 

1.  AssTBiA  Proper  was  a  region  east  of  the 
Tigris,  the  capital  of  which  was  Ninevt^  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  progenitor  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants — Asshur,  me  second  son  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ;  1  Chron.  i.  17).  Its  limits 
in  early  times  are  unknown ;  but  when  its  mo- 
narchs  enlarged  their  dominions  by  conqnest, 
the  name  of  this  metropolitan  province  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  empire. 

According  to  Ptolemy,  Assyria  was  in  his  day 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  the  Go^ 
disean  or  Carduchian  mountains,  especial^  by 
Mount  Niphates ;  on  the  west  by  the  river  Tigris 
and  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  soudi  by  Susiana,  or 
Chuzistan,  in  Persia,  and  by  Babylonia;  and  on 
the  east  by  a  part  of  Media,  and  mounts  Cboft- 
thras  and  Zagros.  It  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dem Kurdistan,  or  country  of  the  Riuds  (at 
least  to  its  larger  and  western  portion),  with  a 
part  of  the  pashalik  of  Mosul.  <  Assyria,'  says 
Mr.  Ains worth  {Researches  in  Assyria,  Babf- 
Ionia,  and  Chaldau,  Lond.  1838),  *inclading 
Taurus,  is  distinguished  into  three  districts :  by 
its  structure,  into  a  district  of  plutonic  and  me- 
tamorphic  rocks,  a  district  of  sedentary  forma- 
tions, and  a  district  of  alluvial  deposits ;  hj  can- 
figuration,  into  a  district  of  mountains,  a  distnct 
o^  stony  or  sandy  plains,  and  a  district  of  low 
watery  plains:  by  natural  productions,  into  a 
country  of  forests  and  fruit-trees,  of  olives,  wine, 
com,  and  pasturage,  or  of  barren  rocks;  & 
country  of  mnlbeiry,  cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  or 
of  barren  clay,  sand[,  pebbly  or  rocky  plains ; 
and  into  a  country  of  date-trees,  rice,  and  pas- 
turage, or  a  land  of  saline  plants.'  The  northern 
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ptrt  is  little  else  then  a  mass  of  mountains, 
vhich,  near  Julamerk,  rise  to  a  very  great 
height,  Moont  Jewar  being  supposed  to  nave  an 
eieration  of  15,000  feet ;  in  the  sonth  it  is  more 
I^el,  bat  the  plains  are  often  burnt  up  with 
scorching  hoit,  while  the  trayeller,  looking 
Dorthwanlv  sees  a  snowy  alpine  ridge  hanging 
like  a  cload  in  mid  air.  On  the  west  this 
cmntry  is  skirted  by  the  great  river  Tigris,  the 
Hiddekel  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  ii.  14 ;  Dan.  z. 
4\  noted  for  the   impetuosity   of  its  current 

[TiGlUS]. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  says  Ainsworth, 
in  the  vegetation  of  Taurus,  is  Uie  abundance  of 
tree¥,  shnibs,  and  plants  in  the  northern,  and 
their  oomparative  absence  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict Besides  the  productions  above  enume- 
nt«d,  Kurdistan  yields  gall-nuts,  c:um-arabic, 
mastich,  manna  (used  as  sugar),  madder,  castor- 
oil,  and  various  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  fruit. 
Kich  inibrms  us  that  a  great  quantity  of  honey, 
of  the  finest  quality,  is  produced;  the  bees 
icomp.  Isa.  viL  18,  'the  bee  in  the  land  of  As- 
s^')  are  kept  in  hives  of  mud.  The  naphtha 
springs,  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  are  less  pro- 
dartiTe  than  those  in  Mesopotamia,  but  they  are 
much  more  numerous.  The  zoology  of  the 
OMontftin  district  includes  bears  (black  and 
brown\  panthers,  lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,  mar- 
mots, dormice,  fallow  and  red  deer,  roebucks, 
tntelopes,  &&,  and  likewise  goats,  but  not  (as 
w  oDoe  supposed)  of  the  Angora  breed.  In 
the  plains  are  found  lions,  tigers,  hysenas,  bea- 
vers, jerboas,  wild  boars,  camels,  &c. 

Ptolemy  divides  Assyria  into  fir  provinces. 
Farthest  north  lay  ArrapachitU,  south  of  it  was 
Cdiaibtne,  perhaps  the  Cfhalach  of  2  Kings  xvii. 
^ :  xviii  1 1.  r«ext  came  Adiabene,  so  called 
from  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Dhab  or  Diab ; 
it  was  so  important  a  district  of  Assyria,  as 
sometimes  to  give  name  to  the  whole  country 
[AdiabbneI  North-east  of  it  lay  ArbeliHs,  in 
vhich  vas  Arbela,  fiunous  for  the  battle  in  which 
Alexander  triumphed  over  Darius.  South  of 
this  lay  the  two  provinces  of  Apclloniatis  and 
SiUakate.  The  capital  of  the  whole  country 
w  Nineveh,  the  Ninos  of  the  Greeks,  the  He- 
i>Kw  name  being  supposed  to  denote  '  the  abode 
of  Ninos,' the  founder  of  the  empire.  Its  site  is 
believed  to  have  been  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  the  modem  town  of  Mosul, 
vhere  there  is  now  a  small  town  called  Nebbi 
Tonos (i. e.  theprophet  Jonah)  [Nineveh].  At 
the  tovn  of  Al  I&idi,  N.  of  Mosul,  tradition  places 
the  birth  and  burial  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  and 
^  Jews  resort  thither  in  pdgrimage  to  his 
tomb. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  which  formed 
Assyria  Proper  is  under  the  nominal  sway  of 
the  Torks,  who  compose  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  towns  and  larger 
Tillages,  filling  nearly  all  public  offices,  and  dif- 
fering in  nothmg  frma.  other  Osmanlis.  But  the 
Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
jhole  moontain-tract  that  here  divides  Turkey 
from  Peroa,  neiheKurds,  from  whom  the  country 
is  now  designated  Kurdistan.  They  are  still,  as  of 
old,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  race,  occasionally 


>ielding  a  formal  allegiance,  on  the  west,  to 
Turks,  and,  on  the  east,  to  the  Persians, 
nerer  wholly  rabdned ;  indeed,  some  of  the  more 
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powerfhl  tribes,  such  as  the  Hakkary,  have  main* 
tained  an  entire  independence.  Some  of  them 
are  stationary  in  villages,  while  others  roam  far 
and  wide,  beyond  the  Imuts  of  their  own  country, 
as  nomadic  shepherds ;  but  they  are  all,  more  or 
less,  addicted  to  predatory  habits,  and  are  re- 
garded with  great  dread  by  their  more  peaceful 
neighbours.  They  profess  the  &ith  of  Islam, 
and  are  of  the  Soonee  sect  All  travellers  have 
remarked  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  ancient  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

The  Christian  population  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  region,  but  is  found  chiefly  in  the  north. 
It  includes  Chaldieans,  who  form  that  branch  of 
the  Nestorians  that  adheres  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  a  few  Jacobites,  or  monophysite  Syrians, 
Armenians,  &c.  But  the  most  mteresting  por- 
tion is  the  ancient  church  of  the  primitive  Aes- 
toriarUf  a  lively  interest  in  which  has  lately  been 
excited  in  the  religious  world  by  the  publications 
of  the  American  missionaries,  especially  by  a 
work  entiUed  The  Negtorians,  by  Asahel  Grant, 
M.D.  Lond.  1841.  Besides  the  settlements  of 
this  people  in  the  plain  of  Ooroomiah  to  the  east, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Kurdistan,  where  they 
are  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  there  has  been  for 
ages  an  independent  commimit^  of  Nestorians  in 
the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  part  of  the 
country.  It  lies  at  nearly  e^ual  distances  from 
the  lakes  of  Van  and  Ooroomiah,  and  the  Tigris, 
and  is  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  tribes  of 
ferocious  Kurds;  but,  entrenched  in  their  &st- 
nesses,  the  Nestorians  have  defied  the  storms  of 
revolution  and  desolation  that  have  so  often 
swept  over  the  adjacent  re^ons;  and  in  their 
character  of  bold  and  intrepid,  though  rude  and 
fierce  mountaineers,  have  so  entirely  maintained 
their  independence  unto  the  present  day,  as  to 
bear  amone  the  neighbours  the  proud  title  of 
Ashiret,  *  the  tributeless.'  The  attempts  lately 
made  by  Dr.  Grant  and  others  to  prove  that  this 
interesting  people  are  the  descendants  of  the  ten 
'  lost '  tribes  of  Israel,  cannot  be  regarded  as  suc- 
cessful, and  will  not  bear  the  test  of  rigid  ex- 
amination. Another  peculiar  race  that  is  met 
with  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries  is 
that  of  the  Yezidees,  whom  Grant  and  Ainsworth 
would  likewise  connect  with  the  ten  tribes ;  but 
it  seems  much  more  probable  that  they  are  an 
of&hoot  from  the  ancient  Manichees,  their  al- 
leged worship  of  the  Evil  Principle  amounting 
to  no  more  than  a  reverence  which  keeps  them 
from  speaking  of  him  with  disrespect  Besides 
the  dwellers  in  towns,  and  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, there  are  a  vast  number  of  wandering 
tribes,  not  only  of  Kurds,  but  of  Arabs,  Turko- 
mans, and  other  classes  of  robbers,  who,  by  keep- 
ing the  setUed  inhabitants  in  constant  dread  of 
property  and  life,  check  everv  effort  at  improve- 
ment; and,  in  consequence  of  this,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  government,  many  of  the  finest 
portions  of  t^e  country  are  littie  better  than  un- 
productive wastes. 

2.  The  Assyrian  Empire.  No  portion  of 
ancient  history  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity 
than  that  of  the  empire  of  Assyria.  In  attempt- 
ing to  arrange  even  the  facts  deducible  from 
Scripture,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  at  the  outset, 
arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  account  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  state  in 
Gen.  X.  11.    Alter  describing  Nimrod,  son  of 
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Cush, '  as  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,'  the  historian 
adds  ^ver.  10),  *  And  the  beginninff  of  lus  king- 
dom (or  rather,  the  first  theatre  of  his  dominion) 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,'  i.e.  Bttbylcnia,  Then 
follow  the  words :— '  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Afishnr  and  builded  Nineyeh,'  or  (as  it  is  in  the 
marj^)  *  out  of  that  land  he  (t.  e,  Nimrod)  went 
oat  into  Assyria  and  builded  Ninereh.'  Looking 
at  the  entire  context,  and  following  the  natural 
current  of  the  writer's  thoughts,  we  shall  find 
that  the  aecond  translation  yields  the  most  con- 
gruous sense.  It  likewise  agrees  wi^  the  native 
tradition,  that  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy and  the  builder  of  Nineveh  was  one  and 
the  same  person,  vis.  Ninus,  firom  whom  it  de- 
rived its  name,  and  in  that  case  the  designation 
of  Nimrod  (the  Rebel)  was  not  his  proper  name, 
but  an  opprobrious  appellatioD  imposed  on  him 
by  his  enemies.  Moaem  local  traoition  likewise 
connects  Nimrod  with  Assyria. 

But  though  Nimrod's  *  kingdom '  embraced  the 
lands  both  of  Shinar  and  As^ur,  we  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  whether  Babylon  or  Nineveh  be- 
came the  permanent  seat  of  government,  and 
consequently,  whether  his  empire  should  be 
desigiuited  that  of  Babylonia  or  that  of  Assyria. 
No  certain  traces  of  it,  indeed,  are  to  be  fbund 
in  Scripture  for  ages  after  its  erection.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  we  hear  of  a  kin(|^  of  Elam 
U,e,  Elymais,  in  the  souUi  of  Persia)  named 
Chedorlaomer,  who  had  held  in  subjection  for 
twelve  years  five  petty  princes  of  Palestine  (Gen. 
xiv.  4),  and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  rebel- 
lion, invaded  that  country  along  with  three  other 
kings,  one  of  whom  was '  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar*  It  is  possible  tiiat  Chedorlaomer  was 
a  a  Assyrian  viceroy,  and  the  others  his  deputies ; 
for  at  a  later  pericd  the  Assyrian  boasted, '  Are 
not  my  princes  altogether  kings?'  (Isa.  x.  8). 
Yet  some  have  rathef  concluded  from  the  narra- 
tive, that  by  this  time  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod 
had  been  broken  up,  or  that  at  least  the  seat  of 
government  had  been  transferred  to  E^am.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  name  of  Assyria  as  an  inde- 
Ijendent  state  does  not  again  appear  in  Scripture 
till  the  dosinff  period  of  the  age  of  Moses.  Ba- 
laam, a  seer  from  the  northern  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assyria,  address- 
ing the  Kenites,  a  monntun  tribe  on  the  east 
sidfe  of  the  Jordan,  *  took  up  his  parable,'  i.  e. 
raised  his  oracular,  prophetic  diant,  and  said, 
*  Durable  is  thy  dwelling-place !  Yea  in  a  rock 
pattest  thou  thy  nest :  nevertheless,  wasted  shall 
be  the  Kenite,  until  Aashur  shall  lead  them  cap- 
tive.' The^  prediction  found  its  fulfilment  in  the 
Renites  being  gradually  reduced  in  strength 
^comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  6),  till  they  finallv  shared  the 
ntte  of  the  trans- Jordanite  tribes,  and  were  swept 
away  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  (1  Chron.  v. 
26 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  xix.  12,  13;  1  Chron.  ii.  55). 
But  as  a  counterpart  to  this,  Balaam  next  sees  a 
vision  of  retaliatory  vengeance  on  their  oppres- 
sors, and  the  awful  prospect  of  the  threatened 
devastations,  though  beheld  in  fkr  distant  times, 
extorts  fh)m  him  the  exclamation,  '  Ah  1  who 
shall  live  when  God  doeth  this  ?  For  ships  shall 
come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict 
AssHUR,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  but  he  also  [^the 
invader]  shall  perish  for  ever.'  This  is  not  with- 
out obsoirity;  but  it  has  commonly  been  sup- 


posed to  point  to  the  conquest  of  the  regions  tibat 
once  fbrmed  the  Assyrian  empire,  first  by  the 
Macedonians  from  Greece,  and  then  by  the  Bo> 
mans,  both  of  whose  empires  were  in  their  tan 
overthrown. 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  people  of  knel 
became  subject  to  a  Idn^  of  Mesopotamia,  Cba* 
shanrishathaim  ( Judg.  iii.  8),  who  is  by  Joseplius 
styled  King  of  the  Assyrians ;  but  we  are  left  is 
the  same  ignorance  as  in  the  ease  of  Chedor- 
laomer, as  to  whether  he  was  an  independeDt 
sovereign  or  only  a  vicegerent  for  another.  The 
first  king  of  Assyria  alluded  to  in  .the  Bible,  is 
he  who  reigned  at  Nineveh  when  the  prophet 
Jonah  was  sent  thither  (Jon.  iiL  6).  Hales  sap- 
poses  him  to  have  been  tiie  fhther  of  Pul,  thefint 
Assyrian  monarch  named  in  Scripture,  and  dates 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  b.c.  821.  Bf 
that  time  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  had  be- 
come '  an  exceeding  great '  and  populous  city, 
but  one  pre-eminent  in  wickedness  (Jon.  1 2; 
iii.  3;  iv.  11). 

The  first  expresslv  recorded  appearance  of  the 
Assyrian  power  in  the  countries  west  of  the  £o- 

Jhrates  is  in  the  reign  of  Menahem,  king  of 
srael,  against  whom  '  the  Gvod  of  Israel  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  Pul  (or  Phul\  king  of  Assyris' 
(1  Chron.  v.  26),  who  invaded  the  country,  sod 
exacted  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of  nlver 
'  that  his  hand '  t.  e.  his  fitvour, '  might  be  vitfa 
him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand'  {i 
Kings  XV.  19,  20).  Newton  places  this  event  is 
the  year  B.a  770,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Pal'i 
reign,  the  commencement  of  which  he  fixes  io 
the  year  b.c.  790.  About  this  period  we  find  the 
prophet  Hosea  making  frequent  allusbos  to  the 
practice  both  of  Israel  and  Judsa,  to  throv 
themselves  fiir  support  on  the  kings  of  Assyrii. 
The  supposition  of  Newton  is  adopted  by  Hales. 
that  at  Pul's  death  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  lus  two  sons,  Tiglath-pileser  and  Nabo- 
nassar,  the  latter  being  made  ruler  at  Babyloo. 
from  the  date  of  whose  government  or  reign  the 
celebrated  era  of  Nabonaasar  took  its  rise,  corre- 
sponding to  B.C.  747.  When  Ahaz,  king  of  Jadab. 
was  haid  pressed  by  the  combined  forces  of  P^ 
kah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Reain,  king  of  Xhmtr 
scene-Syria,  he  purchased  Tiglath-pileser't  as- 
sistance with  a  large  sum,  taken  out  of  his  own 
and  the  Temple  treasury.  The  Assyrian  king 
accordingly  invaded  the  territories  of  both  the 
confederated  kings,  and  annexed  a  portion  oi 
them  to  his  own  dominions,  carrying  captive  t 
number  of  their  subjects  (2  Kings  xv.  29;  rri 
5-10;  1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxviiL  16;  la- 
vii.  1-11 ;  oomp.  Amos  L  5 ;  ix.  7),  His  success 
sor  was  Shalman  (Hos.  x.  4),  Shalmatmn  or 
Salnutnasaer,  the  Enemessar  of  the  apocry^ 
book  Tobit  (ch.  L  2).  He  made  Hoshea,  King 
of  Israel,  his  tributary  vassal  (2  Kings  xvii.  d); 
but  finding  him  secretly  negotiating  with  So  or 
Sobaco  (the  Sabakoph  of  the  monuments),  hiog 
of  Eg;n>^  be  lAid  siege  to  the  Iiraelitish  capital 
Samaria,  took  it  after  an  investment  of  three 
years  (b.c.  719),  and  then  reduced  the  conitry 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  a  province  of  his  empire, 
carrying  into  captivity  tiie  king  and  hb  p^^f* 
and  settling  Cnthfcans  from  Babylonia  in  their 
room  (2  Kings  xvii.  3-«;  xviii.  9-11).  He«- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  seems  to  have  been  fbra 
time  his  vassal  (2  Kings  xviii.  7>    The  empuv 
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cf  Assyria  seems  now  to  have  reached  its 
greatest  exteot,  haying  had  the  Mediterranean 
tor  its  boondarr  on  the  west,  and  including 
within  lis  limits  Media  and  Kir  on  the  north,  as 
veil  as  Elam  on  the  sonth  (2  Kings  xyi.  9 ;  xv'ti. 
^:  Isa.  xz.  6).  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
Iaai«h  (ver.  I),  there  is  mention  of  a  king  of 
Assyria,  Sarmn,  in  whose  reigh  Tartan  besieged 
and  took  Ashdod  in  Philistia,  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser,  and 
to  have  had  a  short  reign  of  two  or  three  years. 
ULs  attack  on  Egypt  ma^  haye  arisen  from  the 
>r.ilousy  which  the  Assyrians  entertained  of  that 
Dition's  influence  oyer  Palestine  eyer  since  the 
negotiation  between  its  king  So,  and  Hoshea, 
k-.iig  of  Israel.  From  many  incidental  ezpres- 
^ioQ«  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  we  can  infer  that 
there  vas  at  this  time  a  strong  BIgyptian  party 
uiK)Dg  the  Jews,  for  that  people  are  often 
yariHNl  against  relying  for  help  on  Egypt, 
iiutead  of  simply  confiding  in  Jehoyah  (Isa. 
lu.  3;  xxxL  1;  comp.  xx.  5,  6).  The  result 
of  Tartan's  expedition  against  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pts  VIS  predicted  by  Isaiah  while  that  general 
*u  yet  on  the  E^ptian  frontier  at  Ashdod 

In.  XX.  1-4);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
t>  to  this  Aaayriaii  inyasion  that  the  prophet 
Nifaam  refers  when  he  speaks  (iii.  8-10)  of  the 
$al>JQg8don  of  No»  t.  e.  No-Ammnn,  or  Thebes, 
the  cajHtal  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  captiyity  of 
Its  inhabitants.  The  occupation  of  the  country 
t>v  the  Assyrians,  howeyer,  must  haye  been  yery 
tnitfient,  fat  in  the  reign  of  Sargon's  successor, 
Stnaeherib,  or  Sancherib,  we  find  Hezekiah, 
kiog  of  Jndah,  tlirowine  off  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
«od  allying  himself  with  Egypt  (2  Kings  xyiii. 
*.  21).  Tms  brought  against  him  Sennacherib 
vith  a  mighty  host,  which,  without  difficulty, 
MMaed  the  fenced  cities  of  Judab,  and  com- 
(K-iled  him  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  tribute.  But  'the  treacherous  dealer 
(^t  Tery  treacherously '  (Isa.  xxxiii.  1) ;  and, 
Qutwithstanding  the  agreement,  proceeded  to 
iny<fft  Jerusalem.  In  answer,  howeyer,  to  the 
(Tayers  of  the  ' Rood  king'  of  Judah,  the  Assy- 
nan  was  diyertcd  from  his  purpose,  partly  by 
<^  *  rumour '  risa.  xxxyii.  6)  of  the  approach 
of  Tirhakah,  lung  of  Ethiopia,  and  partly  by  the 
iudden  and  miracnlous  destruction  of  a  great 
P^  of  his  army  (2  Kings  xyiii.  13-37 ;  xix. ; 
Isa.  xxxyi  and  xxxyii.).  He  himself  fled  to 
Nioeveh,  where,  in  course  of  time,  when  wor- 
^ippbg  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch,  he 
v^  slain  by  his  sons  Adrammelc^  and  Sharezer, 
*^  parricides  escaping  into  the  land  of  Armenia 
-a  fiM^  which  is  preseryed  in  that  country's 
traditionary  history  [Ararat]. 

Sconacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esar- 
baddon,  or  Assarhaddon,  who  had  been  his 
hther's  yicerqy  at  Babylon  (2  Kings  xix.  37; 
I^  xxxyiL  38).  Hales  regards  him  as  the  first 
>ardaQapalii8.  The  only  notice  taken  of  him  in 
'^ptnre  is  that  he  settled  some  colonists  in  Sa- 
mana  (Ezra  iy.  2),  and  as  (at  yer.  10)  that  colo- 
nization is  ascribed  to  the  '  great  and  noble  As^ 
i>sppa>/  H  is  supposed  that  that  was  another 
Baine  for  Esarhaddon,  but  it  may  haye  been  one 
^  the  greit  officers  of  his  empire.  It  seems  to 
D^^e  hm  in  his  reign  that  the  captains  of  the 
^vyrian  host  inyadedand  rayaged  Judah,  carry- 
H  Ma&asseh,  the  king,  capuye  to  Babylon. 


The  subsequent  history  of  the  empire  is  inyoWed 
in  almost  as  much  obscurity  as  that  of  its  origin 
and  rise.  The  Medes  had  already  shaken  off 
the  yoke,  and  the  Chaldseans  soon  appear  on  the 
scene  as  the  dominant  nation  of  Western  Asia ; 
yet  Assyria,  though  much  reduced  in  extent, 
existed  as  an  independent  state  for  a  considerable 
period  after  Elsarhaddon.  The  last  monarch 
was  Sarac,  or  Sardanapalus  II.  (b.c.  636),  in 
whose  reign  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and  Na- 
bopolassar,  yiceroy  of  Babylon,  combined  against 
Assyria,  took  Nineyeh,  and,  diyiding  what  re- 
mained of  the  empire  between  them,  reduced 
Assyria  Proper  to  a  proyince  of  Media  (b.c. 
606). 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  we  have  mainly  followed  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  whom  alone 
any  consistent  account  can  be  deriyed. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire was  no  doubt  similar  to  that  of  other  ancient 
states  of  the  East,  such  as  Chaldiea  and  Persia. 
The  monarch,  called  'the  great  king'  (2  Kings 
xyiii.  19 ;  Isa.  xxxyi.  4),  ruled  as  a  despot,  sur- 
rotmded  with  his  guards,  and  only  accessible  to 
those  who  were  near  his  person.  Under  him 
there  were  proyincial  satraps,  called  in  Isa.  x.  8, 
*  princes'  of  the  rank  ana  power  of  ordinary 
kings.  The  great  officers  of  the  household  were 
commonly  eunuchs.  The  religion  of  the  As- 
syrians was,  in  its  leading  features,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Chaldseans,  mz,  the  symbolical  wor- 
ship of  the  heayenly  bodies,  especially  the  planets. 
In  Scripture  there  is  mention  of  Nisroch,  Adram- 
melech.  Anammelech,  Nebchaz,  Tartak,  &c.,  as 
the  names  of  idols  worshipped  by  the  natiyes 
either  of  Assyria  Proper  or  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries which  they  had  subdued. 

ASTRONOMY,  that  science  which  treats  of 
the  laws  of  the  stars,  or  heayenly  bodies,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  their  magnitude,  moye- 
ments,  and  respectiye  influence  one  upon  another. 
Astronomy  may  be  diyided  into  empirical  and 
scientific;  the  first  being  foimded  on  the  appa- 
rent phenomena  and  moyements  of  the  heayenly 
bodies,  the  second  upon  their  real  phenomena 
and  moyements.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
was  limited  to  the  first ;  or  if  they  possessed  any 
truths  connected  with  the  second,  they  were  no- 
thing more  than  bold  or  fortunate  guesses,  which 
were  not  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences, nor  formed  into  a  systematic  whole. 

The  cradle  of  astronomy  is  to  be  found  in 
Asia.  The  few  and  imperfect  notices  which 
haye  come  down  to  these  times  giye  a  concurrent 
testimony  in  fayour  of  this  statement,  and  there- 
with agrees  the  fact  that  the  climate,  the  mode 
of  life,  and  the  occupations  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions that  were  first  ciyilized,  prompted  them  to 
watch  and  obserye  the  starry  heayens.  The 
Chaldeeans  are  accocmted  to  haye  excelled  in 
astronomical  knowledge. 

Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  enumeration  of  the  in- 
yentors  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  conyenienoes  of 
life,  ascribes  the  discovery  of  astronomy  to  Phce- 
nician  mariners;  and  in  the  samt;  chapter  he 
speaks  of  astronomical  obseryations  found  on 
burnt  bricks  among  the  Babylonians,  which 
ascend  to  aboye  2200  years  b.c.  Alexander  sent 
to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  a  series  of  astrono- 
mical   observations,    extending   through    1900 
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yean.  The  astronomical  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  and  Indiana  goes  np  to  a  still  earlier 
period.  From  the  remote  East  astronomy  tra- 
yelled  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  Egyptians 
at  ayery  early  period  had  some  acquaintance 
with  it  To  them  is  to  b^  ascribed  a  pretty  near 
determination  of  the  length  of  the  year,  as  con- 
sisting of  365  days  6  hours.  The  Egyptians 
were  the  teachers  of  the  Greeks. 

Some  portion  of  the  knowledge  which  prerailed 
on  the  subject  would  no  doubt  penetrate  to  and 
become  the  inheritance  of  the  Hebrews,  who  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  possessed  any 
views  of  astronomy  which  raised  their  knowledge 
to  the  rank  of  a  science,  or  made  it  approach  to 
a  more  correct  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens  than  that  which  was  generally  held. 
Nor,  if  the  Bible  is  taken  as  the  witness,  do  the 
ancient  Israelites  appear  to  have  had  extensive 
knowled^  in  the  matter.  They  possessed  such 
an  acquaintance  with  it  as  tillers  of  the  ground 
and  herdsmen  might  be  expected  to  form  while 
pursuing  their  business,  having,  as  was  natural, 
their  minds  directed  to  those  regions  of  the  hea- 
vens which  night  after  night  brought  before  their 
eyes:  aocordiDffl;|f,  the  peculiar  Oriental  names 
of  the  constellations  are  derived  from  circum- 
stances connected  with  a  nomade  people.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  the  greatest  importance  belongs  to 
the  knowledge  which  the  Israelites  display  &[  the 
heavens,  namely,  that  it  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  religious  character ;  nor  is  tt  possible  to 
find  in  any  other  writings,  even  at  this  day,  so 
much  pure  and  elevated  piety,  in  connection  with 
observations  on  the  starry  firmament,  as  may  be 
gathered  even  in  single  books  of  the  Bible  (Xmos 
V.  8 ;  Psalm  xix.)- 

As  early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  the 
minds  oif  pious  men  were  attracted  and  enrap- 
tured by  the  splendour  of  the  skies  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
9) ;  and  imagery  borrowed  firom  the  starry  world 
soon  fixed  itself  firmly  in  human  speech.  The 
sun  and  moon  were  distinguished  from  other 
heavenly  bodies,  in  consequence  of  their  magni- 
tude and  their  brilliancy,  as  being  Uie  lights  of 
heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  i.  16^;  and  from  the 
course  of  the  moon  time  was  divided  into  parts, 
or  months,  of  which  the  oldest  form  of  the  year, 
the  lunar,  was  made  up.  Every  new  moon  was 
greeted  with  reli^ous  festivities.  While,  how- 
ever, the  sun  in  his  power,  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  all  tne  stars  of  light  conspired  to 
excite  devotion,  their  influence  on  the  hearts  of 
the  ancient  Israelites,  who  were  happily  in- 
structed in  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  one 
Jehovah,  the  sole  Creator  of  the  world,  stopped 
short  of  that  idolatrous  feeling,  and  was  nee 
from  those  idolatrous  practices  to  which,  among 
nations  of  less  religious  knowledge — and  espe- 
cially among  their  own  neighbours,  the  Babylo- 
nians, for  instance — it  is  unhappily  known  to 
have  led. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  composition  of  per- 
haps the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that  of 
Job,  the  constellatioiis  were  distinguished  one 
from  another,  and  designated  by  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriate names  (Job  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  31).  In 
the  Bible  are  found — 1.  the  morning  star,  the 
planet  Venus  ^Isa,  xiv.  12;  Rev.  ii.  28);  2.  (Job 
ix.  9;  xxxviii.  35;  Amos  v.  8),  the  Pleiades; 
S.  Orion,  a  large  and   brilliant  ooostellation, 


which  stands  in  a  line  with  the  Pleiades.  The 
Orientals  seemed  to  have  conceived  of  Orion  » 
a  huge  giant  who  had  warred  against  God,  and 
as  bound  in  chains  to  the  firmament  of  heaven 
(Job  xxxviii.  31);  and  it  has  been  ooojeetured 
that  this  notion  is  die  foundation  of  the  history 
of  Nimrod ;  4.  Arctums  (Job  ix.  9),  the  Great 
Bear ;  5.  (Job  xxvi.  13,  *  the  crooked  serpent'), 
Draoo,  between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear; 
a  constellation  which  spreads  itself  in  windingi 
across  the  heavens  j  6.  Castor  and  Pollux  (Ada 
xxviii.  11),  Gremini,  or  the  Twins,  on  the  belt  of 
the  Zodiac,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xziil 
5,  under  the  general  name  of  *  the  planets.*  The 
entire  body  of  the  stars  was  called  'the  host  of 
heaven'  (Isa. xL  26 ;  Jer.  xxxiiL  22). 

No  trace  is  found  in  the  Old  Testaihent  of  a 
division  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  pUmeti, 
fixed  stars,  and  comets;  but  in  Jude  13,  the 
phrase  'wandering  stars'  is  employed  fignii' 
tively. 

Aner  the  Babylonish  exile  the  Jews  were  com- 
pelled, even  for  the  sake  of  their  calendar,  to 
attend  at  least  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  wbidi 
becaime  an  object  of  study,  and  delineations  were 
made  of  tibe  sluipes  that  uie  assumes. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  world  the  worship  of 
the  stars  arose  from  that  contemplation  of  then 
which  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  particularly 
in  the  East,  has  been  found  a  source  of  deep  and 
tranquil  pleasure.  'Men  by  nature'  'deemed 
either  fire  or  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or  the  eirde 
of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of 
heaven,  to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the  world;' 
*  with  whose  beauty  being  delighted,  ihej  took 
them  to  be  gods '  (Wisdom  xiii.  2).  Acoormngly, 
the  religion  of  -Uie  Egyptians,  of  the  Chaldees, 
Assyrians,  and  the  ancient  Arabiana,  was  nothing 
else  than  star-worship,  although  in  the  case  of 
the  first  its  origin  is  more  thickly  yeiled.  Toe 
sun,  moon,  and  seven  planets  excited  most  atten- 
tion, and  won  the  greatest  observance.  We  tbos 
find  among  the  Babylonians  Jupiter  (Belos,  Isa. 
Ixv.  11),  Venus  (Isa.  Ixv.  11,  where  the  first  is 
rendered  in  the  common  version  'that  troop,'  the 
second  'that  number').  Both  these  were  con- 
sidered good  principles.  Mercury,  honoured  is 
the  secretary  of  heaven,  is  also  found  in  Isa.  xl^ 
1, '  Nebo  stoopeth;'  Saturn  (Amos,  v.  26) ;  Mars 
(2  Kings,  xvii.  30):  the  two  last  were  wor^ippe^I 
as  principles  of  evil.  The  character  of  this  wor- 
ship was  formed  from  the  notions  wluch  were 
entertained  of  the  good  or  ill  which  certain 
stars  occasioned.  Astrology  found  its  sphere 
principally  in  stars  oonnectra  with  the  birth  of 
mdividualiB.  It  concerned  itself  also  with  the 
determination  of  lucky  and  unlucky  dajs:  to 
in  Job.  iii.  3,  '  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I 
was  bom  ;*  and  Gal.  iv.  10,  *  Ye  observe  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years.'  The  Chal- 
dseans,  who  studied  the  stars  at  a  very  esrij 
period,  were  much  siven  to  astrology,  and  were 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  that  pretended 
science  (Isa.  xlvii.  13).  In  Daniel  ii.  27 ;  v.  Hi 
the  calculators  of  nativities  are  named.  Comets 
were  for  tite  most  part  considered  heralds  of  e^il 
tidings.  The  Orientals  of  the  present  day  hold 
astrology  in  honour,  and  stipendiary  astrol(^geff 
form  a  part  of  their  court. 

ATAD,  the  person  on  whose  threshing-floor 
Uie  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  Egyptians  who  accoo- 
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panied  them  performed  their  final  act  of  solemn 
moBrning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  II);  on  which  ao- 
cooQt  the  place  was  afterwards  called  Abel-Miz- 
nizn. '  the  mooming  of  the  Egyptians.' 

ArAROTH.  Several  places  of  this  name 
(which  means  crvwnt)  occnr  in  the  Scriptures. 
I.  Atanth-beth-Joab,  in  the  tribe  of  Juaah  (1 
Chron.  ii.  54).  2.  Attiroihj  on  the  borders  of 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xtI  2,  7),  which  some  identiiV 
▼ith,  sod  others  distinguish  from,  the  Atarotn- 
Addarotihe  same  tribe  mentioned  in  Josh.  xri. 
5:  xriii.  13.  3.  Marotk,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
berond  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  34).  4.  Ator 
TfihrStophan,  in  the  same  tribe  (Num.  xxxii.  35), 
wbich  some  identify  with  the  preceding ;  but  it 
appetn  more  likely  that  the  addition  was  used 
to  distrngnish  the  one  from  the  other. 

ATERGATIS  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  god- 
^  whose  temple  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xii. 
i<>.  That  temple  appears,  by  comparing  I  Mace. 
^'  43,  to  have  been  situated  at  Ashteroth-Kar^ 
cum.  Her  worship  also  flourished  at  Mabdg 
(icBunbyoe),  afterwards  called  Hierapolis  ac- 
wfdiDgtoPlby. 

There  b  little  doubt  that  Atergatis  is  the  same 
dirioitT  as  Derketo,  which  was  worshipped  in 
Phonkna  and  at  Ascalon  uoder  the  form  of  a 
vooaa  with  a  fish's  tail,  or  witii  a  woman's  face 
only  and  the  entire  body  of  a  fish ;  that  fishes 
vere  sacred  to  her,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
itKtuaed  fh>m  eating  them  in  honour  of  her. 
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Aterntis  is  thus  a  name  under  which  the  ancients 
vorshipped  som^  modification  of  the  same  power 
*Mch  was  adored  under  that  of  Ashtoreth.  The 
o^Monn  shows  that  Atergatis  bears  some  rela- 
^  perhaps  that  of  a  female  counterpart,  to 

WAGON. 

ATHALl'AH  {whom  Jehovah  edicts),  daughter 
^Ahil),  kine  of  Israel,  doubtless  by  his  idola- 
J««  wife  Jezebel.  She  is  also  called  the 
Moghter  of  Omri  (2  Chron.  xxii.  2),  who  was 
«e  £ither  of  Ahab ;  but  by  a  comparison  of  texts 
"  *w»W  appear  that  she  is  so  called  only  as 
^H  his  grand-daughter.  Athaliah  became  the 
j:feof  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
JwUh.  This  marriage  may  fairly  be  considered 
w  act  of  the  parents;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
^^  npon  the  character  of  the  good  Jehoshaphat 
™t  he  was  so  ready,  if  not  anxious,  to  connect 
uotself  with  the  idofaitrons  house  of  Ahab.  Had 
«  not  married  the  heir  of  his  crown  to  Athaliah, 
»any  evils  and  much  bloodshed  might  have 
wa  spared  to  the  royal  family  and  to  the  kbg- 
^  When  Jehoram  came  to  Uie  crown,  he,  as 
?»?"  be  expected,  *  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 
^  of  Ahab,'  wWch  the  sacred  writer  obviously 
Jttnbntes  to  this  marriage,  by  adding,  *  for  he 
^  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife'  (2  Chron. 
^^\  TJm  kiug  died  b.c.  885,  and  was  suc- 
f*«d  by  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah,  who  reigned 
wit  one  year,  and  whose  death  arose  from  his 
*^g.  by  blood  and  by  circumstances,  involved 
m  the  doom  of  Ahab's  house  [Ahaziah].    Before 


this  Athaliah  had  acquired  much  influence  in 
public  af&irs,  and  had  used  that  influence  for 
evil ;  and  when  the  tidings  of  her  son's  untimely 
death  reached  Jerusalem,  she  resolved  to  seat  her- 
self upon  the  throne  of  David,  at  whatever  cost. 
To  tins  end  she  caused  all  the  male  branches  of 
the  royal  family  to  be  massacred  (2  Kings  xL  1 ) ; 
and  by  thus  shedding  the  blood  of  her  own  grand- 
children, she  undesignedly  became  the  instru- 
ment of  giving  completion  to  the  doom  on  her 
fiither's  house,  which  Jehu  had  partially  accom- 

Elished,  B.C.  884.  One  infant  son  of  Ahaziah, 
owever,  was  saved  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  wife 
of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  and  was  concealed 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  there  brought 
up  so  secretly  that  his  existence  was  unsuspected 
by  Athaliah.  But  in  the  seventh  year  (b.g.  878) 
of  her  blood-stained  and  evil  reign,  the  sounds  of 
unwonted  commotion  and  exultins  shouts  within 
the  temple  courts  drew  her  thither,  where  she 
beheld  Uie  young  Joash  standing  as  a  crowned 
king  by  the  pillar  of  inauguration,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereign  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  Her  cries  of  *  Treason  I  * 
failed  to  excite  an^  movement  in  her  favour, 
and  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  who  had  organized 
this  bold  and  successful  attempt,  without  allow- 
ing time  for  pause,  ordered  the  Levitical  guards 
to  remove  her  from  the  sacred  precincts  to  mstant 
death  (2  Kings  xi. ;  2  Chron.  xxL  6 ;  xxii.  10-12 : 
xxiu.). 

ATHENa  This  celebrated  city,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plato,  and  through  him  so  widely  in- 
fluential on  Judaism  and  Christianity,  deserves 
something  else  than  a  geographical  notice  here. 
We  shall  briefly  allude  to  the  stages  of  her  his- 
tory, and  remark  on  some  of  the  causes  of  her 
pre-eminent  greatness  hi  arms,  arts,  and  intellec- 
tual subtiety. 

The  earlier  and  more  obscure  period  of  the 
Grecian  province  named  Attica  reaches  down 
nearly  to  the  final  establishment  of  democracy  hi 
it.  Yet  we  know  enough  to  see  that  the  foun- 
dations of  her  greatness  were  then  already  laid. 
To  a  king  named  Theseus  (whose  deeds  are  too 
much  mixed  with  &ble  to  be  narrated  as  history) 
is  ascribed  the  credit  of  uniting  all  the  country- 
towns  of  Attica  into  a  single  state,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Athena.  This  is  the  first  political 
event  that  we  can  trust  as  historical,  although 
its  date  and  circumstances  are  by  no  means  free 
from  obscurity. 

The  population  of  this  province  was  variously 
called  Pelasgian,  Achaian,  and  Ionian,  and  pro- 
bably corresponds  most  nearly  to  what  was  aner- 
wards  called  iEolian.  The  first  name  carries 
the  mind  back  to  an  extremely  primitive  period. 
When  the  Dorians,  another  tribe  of  Greeks  of 
very  different  temperament,  invaded  and  occu- 
pied the  southern  peninsula,  great  numbers  of 
Its  Achaian  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Attica. 
Shortly  after,  the  Dorians  were  repulsed  in  an 
inroad  against  Athens,  an  event  which  has  trans- 
mitted to  legendary  renown  the  name  of  King 
Codnis ;  and  thenceforward  Athens  was  looked 
upon  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Ionian  tribes  against 
the  barbarous  Dorians.  Overloaded  with  popu- 
lation, Attica  now  poured  forth  colonies  into 
Asia;  some  of  which,  as  Miletus,  soon  rose  to 
great  eminence,  and  sent  out  numerous  colonies 
themselves ;  so  that  Athens  was  reverenced  as  a 
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mother  of  D»lion»,  by  powerfiil  ehililren  scat- 
tered along  the  western  and  uurthern  coaita  of 
Anatolia. 

Dim  tradition  shovs  us  isolated  priesthoods  and 
elective  kings  in  tlie  earliest  Umes  of  Attica ; 
these  however  gndaaUy  gave  way  to  an  aris- 
locracy,  which  in  a  series  of  jean  estubliehcd 
tbemselvee  as  a  hereditary  ruling  caste.  But  a 
cooutry  '  ever  oaravaged '  (and  such  was  their 
boast)  ccnld  not  Ml  to  increase  in  wealth  and 
numbers  ;  and  after  two  or  three  centuries,  while 
the  highest  commoners  pressed  on  the  nobles,  the 
lowest  became  oTerwhelmed  with  debt.  The 
disorders  causod  by  the  strife  of  the  former  were 
vainly  sought  to  be  staged  by  the  institutions  of 
Draco;  the  saSerings  of  the  latter  were  ended, 
and  the  sources  of  violence  dried  up,  by  the 
enactments  of  Solon.  Henceforth  the  Athenians 
revered  Iht  lawi  'if  Solan  as  the  gnmndwork  of 


their  whole  tivil  polity  ;  yet  they  retained  ij  d» 
side  of  them  the  ordinaactt  ^  Dnuo  to  muj 
mattera  pertaining  to  religion.  The  dik  of 
Solon's  reforms  was  probably  B-c  594. 

The  usurpation  of  Pisistratos  and  lus  ten 
made  a  partial  breach  in  the  conatittitioii ;  bol 
upon  their  expulsion,  a  more  serioos  cbsnge  vu 
effected  by  Cleisthene*.  head  of  the  noble  booK 
of  the  AlcmseoQids  (b.c.  50S),  almost  b  0* 
same  year  in  which  Tarqain  was  expelled  froo 
Rome.  An  entirely  new  organisation  of  tic 
Attic  tribes  was  framed,  which  destroyed  irti>t- 
erer  remained  of  the  power  of  the  nobl«  it  u 
order,  and  established  among  the  fnemeD  i 
democracy,  in  bet,  aa  veil  as  in  fbrm.  Oslrf 
this  proceeded  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  vill 
which  the  name  of  Athena  is  aaaociaud  \  iwl 
though  groatnesB  which  shot  up  so  saddenlj 
could  not  be  permanent,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 


culty in  deciding  that  the  good  greatly  prepon- 
derated. 

Very  soon  after  this  commenced  hostilities 
with  Persia;  and  the  self-denying,  romantic,  suo- 
cessftil  bravery  of  Athens,  with  the  generous 
afikbilily  and  great  talents  of  her  statesmen,  soon 
raised  her  to  the  head  of  the  whole  Ionian  con- 
federacy. As  long  as  Persia  was  to  be  feared, 
Athens  was  loved ;  but  atter  tasting  the  sweets  of 
power,  her  sway  degenerated  into  a  despotism, 
and  created  at  length,  in  the  war  called  the  Pelo- 
podnesian,  a  coalition  of  all  Dorian  and  lEolian 
Greece  against  her  (b.c  431).  In  spite  of  a  fatal 
pestilence  and  the  revolt  of  her  louian  subjects,  . 

.  _.  .  ,  oved  more  than 

r  the  hostile  confedcmcy ;  and  when 

Athens  at  last  fell  {b.c.  404),  she  fell  by  the 
effects  of  internal  sedition  more  truly  than  by 
Spartau  lances  or  Persian  gold,  or  e^-en  by  her 
iwn  rash  and  overgrasping  ambition.  The  de- 
ts  of  thb  war  on  all  Greece  were  | 


infinitely  the  w 


moralizing  effects  of 


t  result  of  it,  and  tber  ■"' 
iraDsmitted  to  succeeding  generations.  It  vu 
substantially  a  ei'in'(  war  in  every  province;  asi 
as  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  everj-  wm- 
mer  forced  to  take  refiige  in  the  few  foitTf^ff* 
they  possessed,  or  in  Athens  itself,  the  simpi' 
countrymen  became  transformed  into  a  bnspy 
and  profiieate  town  rubble. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  lonians  loved*' 
lyre  and  the  Bong,  and  the  l^mns  of  poeb  fvmnl 
the  staple  of  Athenian  education.  The  coadilo- 
tion  of  Solon  admitted  and  demanded  in  ^ 
people  s  great  knowledge  of  law,  with  a  \v?^ 
share  in  its  daily  administration.  Thus  thcicoi''- 
new  of  the  lawyer  was  grafted  on  the  imagisatiOQ 
of  (he  poet  These  are  the  two  intelln-tual  e!i<- 
ments  out  of  which  Athenian  wisdom  wu  de- 
veloped ;  but  it  was  stimulated  and  enrich^  ^ 
extended  political  aciion  and  political  experienff 
History  and  Philosophy,  as  the  words  are  owifr- 
stood  in  modern  Europe,  had  their  birth  in  Athi'W 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Tb^" 
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fint,  also,  the  Oratory  of  the  bar  and  of  the  popn- 
lirasKmblr  was  syBtematically  cnltivated,  and  the 
eiemeDts  of  mathematical  science  were  admitted 
bto  the  education  of  an  accomplished  man. 

lo  the  imitatxTe  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Paindn^, 
tt  well  as  in  Architecture,  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Athens  carried  off  the  palm  in  Greece :  yet, 
in  all  these,  the  Asiatic  colonies  Tied  with  her. 
Miletus  took  the  start  of  her  in  literary  oom- 
pofittoD ;  and,  under  slight  conceivable  changes, 
might  hare  become  the  Athens  of  the  world. 
Hat  iJl  details  on  these  subjects  would  be  here 
cQt  of  place. 

That  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  never 
recoTered  the  political  place  which  she  previously 
held,  can  excite  no  surprise — that  she  rose  so 
high  towards  it  was  truly  wonderful.  Sparta  and 
IVbes,  which  successively  aspired  to  the  '  leader- 
ship' of  Greece,  abused  their  power  as  flagrantly 
u  Athens  had  done,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
coarsely  The  never-endins  cabals,  the  treaties 
niade  and  violated,  the  coalitions  and  breaches, 
the  alliances  and  wars,  recurring  every  few 
;«ars,  destroyed  all  mutual  confidence,  and  all 
p-^ihility  of  again  uniting  Greece  in  any  per- 
VLoxat  form  of  independence;  and,  in  conse- 
^oeoce,  the  whole  country  was  soon  swallowed 
cp  in  the  kmgdom  of  Macedonia.  With  the  loss 
o(  civil  liberty,  Athens  lost  her  genius,  her  manly 
cicd.  and  whatever  remained  of  her  virtue :  she 
iorg  continued  to  produce  talents,  which  were 
too  often  made  tools  of  iniquity,  panders  to 
power,  and  petty  artificers  of  false  philosophy. 

A  Christian  church  existed  in  Athens  soon 
^r  the  apostolic  times ;  but  as  the  city  had  no 
political  importance,  the  church  never  assumed 
^j  eminent  position. 

ATONEMENT  (See  Rom.  xi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v. 
I^.  19).  In  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  in  the 
^u>oD&  of  Councils,  the  word  rendered  atonement 
^  employed  to  siffnify  the  reconciliation  of 
offtmden  to  the  Church  after  a  due  course  of 
pn.iteDce.  Of  this  there  are  said  to  have  been 
t^o  kinds :  the  one  consisting  merely  in  the  re- 
E.i«ion  of  punishment ;  the  other,  in  the  restorar* 
too  of  the  penitent  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  communion.  For  the  doctnne  of  Atonement, 
»^  articles  Sacrifice,  Redemption. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  (rfay  of  pardon, 
^▼-  xxiii.  27 ;  xxv.  9).  Though  perhaps  ori- 
pnaU)'  meant  as  a  temporary  dlay  of  expiation 
^  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  (as  some  would  infer 
^^  Kxod.  xxxiiu),  yet  it  was  permanently  insti- 
^1^  by  Moses  as  a  day  of  atonement  for  sins  in 
r'ltfnil;  and  this  day— the  10th  of  Tishri  (our 
^ptember)— is  indeed  the  only  fast  ordained  by 
Mof««».  This  sreat  fiist  commenced  at  sunset  of 
^  prerioos  £y,  and  lasted  twenty-four  hours, 
*hx  is,  from  sunset  to  sunset.  The  ceremonies 
\  Vrred  on  this  occasion  are  minutely  described 
=i  Leviticus  xvi.,  and  were  of  a  very  laborious 
<bracter,  especially  for  the  high-priest,  who  had 
'0  prepare  himself  during  the  previous  seven 
^^)'^  in  nearly  solitary  confinement  for  the  pecu- 
'•^r  services  that  awaited  him,  and  abstain  during 
^t  period  from  all  that  could  render  him  un- 
•'*«aa,  or  disturb  his  devotions.  The  most  re- 
isarkable  ceremony  of  the  day  was  the  entrance 
"f  the  high-priest  into  the  Sanctuary,  a  thing  not 
^^ii^ed  on  anv  other  day,  and  to  which  Faul 
»lliuiea,  Heb.  ix.  7. 


The  otfier  duties  of  the  high-priest  on  that 
day  consisted  in  frequent  washings,  changing 
his  clothes,  lighting  the  lamps,  burning  incense, 
&C. ;  which  operations  commenced  soon  after  mid- 
night of  the  10th  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri). 
The  ceremonies  of  worship  peculiar  to  this  day 
alone  (besides  those  which  were  common  to  it 
with  all  other  da^s)  were:  1.  That  the  high- 
priest,  in  his  pontifical  dress,  confessed  his  own 
sins  and  those  of  his  fiamily,  for  the  expiation  of 
which  he  offered  a  bullock,  on  which  he  laid 
them ;  2.  That  two  goats  were  set  aside,  one  of 
which  was  by  lot  sacrificed  to  Jehovah,  while 
the  other  (Azazel),  which  was  determined  by  lot 
to  be  set  at  liber^,  was  sent  to  the  desert  bur- 
dened with  the  sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.). 

On  this  day  also  the  high-priest  gave  his 
blessing  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  prayers  and  other  works 
of  penance. 

Among  the  present  orthodox  Jews,  for  the 
scape-eoat  of  old,  a  cock  seems  to  have  been  sub- 
stituted, which  they  call  pardon,  atonement,  and 
which,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Atonenjent,  they 
turn  three  times  round  their  head,  each  time 
saying  (in  Hebrew)  that  the  cock  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed instead  of  them,  after  which  it  is  slaughtered 
and  eaten.  Towards  evening  of  the  9th  of 
Tishri,  and  before  they  take  the  last  meal  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  they  repair  to  the 
synagogue,  and  each  inflicts  upon  his  neighbour 
thirty-nine  blows  with  a  piece  of  leather.  Most 
of  the  Jews  on  that  day  (of  atonement)  wear  a 
white  gown — the  same  shrouds  in  which  they 
are  buried;  while  all  of  them  are  obliged  to 
stand  the  whole  day  without  shoes,  or  even 
slippers. 

ATTALI'A,  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Catarrhactes.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
founder.  Attains  Philadelphus,  kingof  Pergamos. 
It  was  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  aj>.  45 
(Acts  xiv.  25).  It  still  exists  under  the  name 
of  Adalia,  and  extensive  and  important  ruins 
attest  the  former  consequence  of  the  city. 

ATTITUDES.  The  allusions  in  Scripture  to 
attitudes  and  postures  expressive  of  adoration, 
supplication,  and  respect,  are  very  numerous. 
From  these  we  learn  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
usages  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  respect  were  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  those  whicn 
are  still  practised  in  the  East,  and  which  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Egypt  show  to  have 
been  of  old  employed  in  that  country.  These 
sources  supply  ample  materials  for  illustration, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  arrange  under  those 
heads  into  which  such  acts  naturally  divide 
themselves. 

Adoration  and  Homage. — The  Moslems  in 
their  prayers  throw  themselves  successively,  and 
according  to  an  established  routine,  into  the 
various  postures  (nine  in  number)  which  they 
deem  the  most  appropriate  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  service.  For  the  sake  of  reference  and 
comparison,  we  have  introduced  them  all  at  the 
head  of  this  article ;  as  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Hebrews  employed  on  one  occasion  or  an- 
other nearly  all  the  various  postures  which  the 
Moslems  exhibit  on  one  occasion.  This  is  the 
chief  diflerence.  In  public  and  common  worship 
the  Hebrews  prayed  ttanding ;  but  in  their  sepa- 
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rate  and  privrnte  sen  of  itonhip  Ihey  uauned 
th«  pMitiOD  which,  aocordiug  to  tbeir  modes  of 
dcong  bomtige  ot  ihowins  re«pect,  wemed  to 
them  the  tiKKt  lailable  to  their  preieDt  feelinga 
or  objects.  It  would  appeu,  however,  th«t  gome 
ibm  of  kDeeliag  wu  mod  unul  in  private 
devotions  (1  Kioga  viii.  M ;  Em  U.  5 ;  Dan.  vi. 
10;  aChron.  vi.  13). 

STAMDiNa  in  public  prajer  i>  itill  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jews.  Thii  poitnre  was  adopted  from 
the  ijDttgopie  by  the  primitive  ChriMians  ;  aod 
ii  BtJl  munlMned  by  the  Oriental  Chnrchet. 
This  appears,  from  their  monuments,  to  have 
been  tbe  ciulom  alM  among  the  ancieot  Persians 


and  Egyptiani,  although  the  latter  eeRainlj 
■ometimet  kneeled  bef&re  tbeir  goda.  In  the 
Moslem  worship,  fbar  of  the  nine  positions 
(cat  66,  figs.  1,  li,  4,  8)  are  standing  ones;  and 
that  posture  which  is  repeated  id  three  out  of 
these  four  (3,  *,  8),  may  be  pointed  out  ai  tbe 
proper  Orientai  posture  of  reverential  standinB, 
with  folded  hands.  It  ii  the  poMore  in  nhicb 
people  aland  befbre  kings  and  great  men. 

While  in  this  attitude  of  worship,  the  hands 
were  sometimes  stretched  forth  towards  heaven 
in  supplication  or  in  vocation  (1  Kings  viii.  ZS; 
i  Chnm.  vi  19,  a9;  las.  i.  15).    This  was  pei^ 


haps  not  BO  much  the  conventional  posture  (1  in 
the  Moslem  series),  as  the  more  natural  posture 
of  standing  adoration  with  outspread  hands, 
which  we  observe  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
The  uplifting  of  one  hand  (the  right)  only  in 
taking  an  oath  was  so  common,  that  to  say,  '  1 
have  lifted  ap  my  hand,'  wss  ei]uivalent  to  •! 


have  sworn'  (Oen.  ziv.  S3;  eomp.  sli.  U;  Det- 
•»"''  *0).  TbU  postare  was  also  eaciDi« 
smong  other  ancient  nations;  and  we  find  a- 
amples  of  it  in  the  scnlptures  of  Feins  (£«.  1) 
and  Rome  (ft^.  3). 

Kneelino  is  very  often  desoribed  as  a  fottm 
ofworship(l  Kiap  viiL  5* ;  Eira  ii.  S ;  Dn. 
vi.  10;  SChron.  vi.  13;  oomp.  I  Einjjs  lii.  18; 
Luke  xiii.  41  ;  Acts  vii.  60).  This  is  Kill  u 
Oriental  costom,  and  three  ftirma  of  it  oeeur^S, 
6,  9)  in  the  Moslem  devotions.  It  was  aim  u 
Dse,  although  not  very  freqaent,  among  tbe  u- 
cienC  Egymiaus;  who  likewise,  as  well  u  Ht 
Hebrews  (Exod.  xxiiv.  S;  3  Chron.  xidi.i9; 
Isa.  i.  1 5),  sometimes  prostrated  thenuelres  ipi 
the  gronnd.  The  usual  mode  of  prtatmia) 
among  the  Hebrews  by  which  they  eipnwd 
the  most  intense  hnmiliadou,  was  by  brin^ 
not  only  the  body  but  the  head  to  tbe  groQU 


The  ordinary  mode  of  prostration  at  lbs  praenl 
time,  and  probably  aneientiy,  ia  that  sboini  in 
one  of  the  postures  of  Hoalem  worship  (9^i '" 
which  the  body  is  not  thrown  &it  npoo  tif 
gnmnd,  bnt  rests  upon  the  knees,  armi,  ud 
head.  In  order  to  express  devotion,  sottov. 
compunction,  or  hnmiliatioD,  the  Israelites th"^ 
dnit  npon  their  heads  (Josh,  vii,  6 ;  Job  ii-  Hi ' 
Lam.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxiv  T;  Rev.  iviiL  l»\  * 
was  done  also  by  the  ancient  Egyptiaia,  and  it 
still  done  by  the  modem   Onentala     Vsla 


breast  fLuke  xviiL  13],    Tlus  wla  also  s  P'*'' 


lice  among  the  Egyptiana,  and  the 

at  Thebes  exhibit  persons  engaged  in  this  set 
while  they  kneel  upon  one  knee. 

In  I  ChroD.  ivii.  16  we  are  ttdd  that  'D><r)il 
the  king  came  and  tat  before  the  Lord,'  bihI  ■>< 
■hat  posture  ga>e  utterance  to  elofsent  piay^' 


ATTITUDES 

dch  .  .     . 

.  .  .!  unacqnBJnted  with 
Extrn  mumcti  are  aurprued  at  Uua.  Bat 
Ibst  tt  ■  mode  of  uttiug  id  the  E»t  vhich  U 
bjiij  rtfpectfhl  and  even  reTerenliaL  It  u 
[bl  Thidi  ocean  in  Ihe  Moalcm  forma  of  wor- 
ship {i).  The  penoa  fint  kn^Ia,  and  Ifaen  lita 
Uk'k  apoo  faia  heels.  Attentioo  a  also  paid  la 
Ibc  pnitioii  of  the  hauda,  which  ther  craa,  fold, 
« lude  in  Ihe  opposite  aleera.  The  Taricty  of 
iLii  IcnDal  aitttog,  which  the  following  Sgore 


<«FnKiit>.  ii  highlj  n^wctfU.  The  prophet 
ujU  Dg«t  haye  been  m  thi*  Or  tome  olher 
niiihr  {natnre  when  be  inclined  himaelf  ro 
"A  forward  in  praTer  that  hii  head  almott 
MM  hi>  knees  (1  Kinga  XTiiL  t2). 
ScmjciTloN,  wIkd  addresEcd  eiternally  to 


*>  Cod.  Uplifted  hands,  Itneeiing,  proeliBtion, 
In  cammoD  to  both.  On  the  Egyptian  mono- 
""li.  sappltant  captiTes,  of  dinerent  nations, 
"t  rramented  as  kneeliogOT  alanding  with  ont- 
•Pfad  haiuU.  Pmlralui*,  or faliixg  ai  ihifeel 
'^  •  pmoD,  is  olteii  mentiooed  in  Scripture  as 


uKtormpplicMiOD  or  of  reTerenee,ilrof  both 
;l3tia.uT.  34;  a  Kings  iv.  ST ;  Esth.  Tiii.  3; 
KuL  iriii.  SB;  ixviii.  9;  Mark  T.  29;  Lake 
^  41 ;  John  li.  32 ;  Act!  x.  35).  Sometimes 
b  thi*  podnre,  or  with  the  kneet  Iwnt  ai  before 
iLdiated,  the  Orientals  bring  their  fortbead  to 
U*  |ToQDd,  and  l>efore  ranuning  an  erect  poai- 
"UD  titber  kiM  the  earth,  or  the  feet  or  border 
'1  die  gannent  of  the  king  or  prince  before 
•hocD  tSej  are  allowed  to  appear.  There  ia  no 
dwbt  that  a  nmilar  practice  existed  among  the 
1'^  (Matt,  ii  K ;  Lake  Tii.  38,  45).  Kiuiag 
't>  iatd  of  another  as  a  mark  of  affectionate 
"^ptct,  we  do  not  remember  as  distinctl  j  men- 
""Md  in  Scriptnre.  Bat  as  the  Jews  tiad  the 
<*l«r  ftnu  of  Oriental  (alutation,  we  may  con- 
dodf  that  they  had  this  also,  although  it  does 
ui  hippea  to  lka*e  been  specially  noticed. 
Kwng  ODc^g  own  hand  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
Iwtiineof  Job(iiii.  27),as  an  actofhoniage 
nUK  hcarenly  bodia.  It  was  properly  a  sala- 
^^  ud  u  nch  an  act  of  adoration  to  them. 
Tit  Ronaaa  in  like  manner  kiawd  their  hands 


AVEN 
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as  tliey  paved  the  temple*  or  italaea  of  tbnr 
gods  [Adoration]. 

It  appean  from  1  Sam,  x.  1  ;  1  IQngs  xix.  18  ; 
Ps.  ii.  IS  -,  Chat  there  was  ■  peculiar  kisa  of  ho- 
msge,  the  character  of  which  is  not  indicated. 
It  was  probably  thai  kiss  upon  the  forehead  ez- 
preaeive  of  high  respect  which  was  formerly,  if 
not  now,  in  use  among  the  Bedouins. 

BowiNO. — lu  the  Scripture*  there  are  different 
words  descrij>live  of  varions  postures  of  re- 
spcctfol  l>owing ;  as  to  iactiae  or  haw  down  the 
head,  to  bold  dmon  the  bodij  very  lote,  la  bend  tht 
kaa.  also  to  bUtt.  These  terms  indicate  a  eon- 
formity  with  the  existing  usages  of  the  Elast,  in 
which  the  modes  of  bowing  are  equally  diver- 
tified,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  ssme.  These 
are— 1.  touching  the  lips  and  the  forehead  with 


the  right  hand,  with  or  without  an  inclinatioD 
of  the  head  or  of  tlie  body,  and  with  or  with- 
out previously  touting  the  ground  ;  2.  placing 
die  nght  hand  upon  the  breast,  with  or  without 
an  inclination  of  the  liead  or  of  the  body ;  3. 
bending  the  body  very  low,  with  folded  anns ; 
4.  bending  the  body  and  resting  the  bands  on 
the  knees :  this  ia  one  of  the  postures  of  prayer, 
and  is  indicative  of  ttte  highest  respect  in  the 


ig  in  a  kneeling  posture.  We 
know  alio  thai  the  person  who  gave  the  blessing 
lud  bis  hands  npon  the  head  of  the  penon 
bltwed  rGen.  ilviii.  14).  This  is  exactly  the 
ease  at  the  present  day  in  the  Eaat,  and  a  picture 
of  the  existing  custom  would  fiimish  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  blessing. 
This  may  be  perceived  from  the  annexed  en- 
graving. 


AVA  (a  Kings  ivii.  24),  alio  Ivah  (S  Kings 
iriii.  34;  lii.  13;  Isa.  uzrii.  13),  the  capital 
of  a  small  monarchical  state  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  from  which  king  Shalmaneaer 
sent  colonies  into  Samaria.  It  is  most  probable 
that  Ava  was  a  Syrian  or  Mesopo 
of  which  n'  ' — '"  ' —  ~ 


lesopol. 

be  found  eitlier  in 
in  the  Oriental  topogrsphen. 
AVEN,  a  plain,  '  the  plain  of  the  son,'  of  Da- 
mascene Syna  (Amos  i.  5).     It  is  nsaallv  sup- 
posed to  he  the  aame  as  the  plain  of  Baalbsoi  or 
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AXE 


AZARIAH 


Talley  of  Baal,  where  there  was  a  magnificent 
temple  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

AUGUSTUS  {venerable),  the  title  assumed 
hy  Octavius,  who,  after  his  adoption  by  Julius 
Cffisar,  took  the  name  of  Octavianus  {i.e.  JEr- 
Octavius),  according  to  the  Roman  fashion ;  and 
was  the  first  peacefully  acknowledged  emperor  of 
Rome.  He  was  emperor  at  the  birth  and  during 
half  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord ;  but  his  name  has 
no  connection  with  Scriptural  events,  and  occurs 
only  once  (Luke  ii.  1)  in  the  New  Testament 

A'VIM,  called  also  Avites  and  Hivites,  a 
people  descended  from  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  17), 
who  originally  occupied  the  southernmost  portion 
of  that  territory  in  Palestine  along  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  coast,  which  the  Caphtorim  or  Philistines 
afterwards  possessed  (Deut  ii.  23).  As  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Avim  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiii.  3,  in 
addition  to  the  fire  Philistine  states,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  was  not  included  in  theirs,  and  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Avim  was  by  a  Philistine 
invasion  prior  to  that  by  which  the  five  principa- 
lities were  founded.  The  territory  began  at 
Gaza,  and  extended  southward  to  '  the  river  of 
Egypt'  (Deut  ii.  23),  forming  what  was  the  sole 
Philistine  kingdom  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, when  we  do  not  hear  of  any  other  Phi- 
listine states.  There  were  then  Avim,  or  Hivites, 
at  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  and  we  afterwards 
find  them  also  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  7\  and  beyond 
the  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (Josh, 
xi.  3) ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
these  were  original  settlements  of  the  Avim,  or 
were  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  nation 
which  the  Philistines  expelled  from  southern 
Palestine.  The  original  country  of  the  Avim  is 
called  Hazerim  in  Deut  iL  23  [Gerar  ;  Philis- 
tine^. 

A WL.  The  Hebrew  word  which  denotes  an 
awl  or  other  instrument  for  boring  a  small  hole, 
occurs  in  Exod.  xxi.  6 ;  Deut  xv.  17.  Consider- 
ing that  the  Israelites  had  at  that  time  recently 
withdrawn  from  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 


75, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  instruments  were 
the  same  as  those  of  that  country,  the  forms  of 
which,  from  actual  specimens  m  the  British 
Museum,  are  shown  in  the  annexed  cut  They 
are  such  as  were  used  by  the  sandal-makers  and 
other  workers  in  leather. 

AXE.  Several  instruments  of  this  description 
are  so  discriminated  in  Scripture  as  to  show  that 
the  Hebrews  had  them  of  different  forms  and  for 
various  uses.  1.  garzen,  which  occurs  in  Deut 
xix.  5 ;  XX.  19 ;  1  Kings  vi.  7 ;  Isa.  x.  15.  From 
these  passages  it  appears  that  this  kind  was  em- 
ployea  in  felling  trees,  and  in  hewing  large 
timber  for  building.    The  conjecture  of  Gesenius, 


that  in  1  Kings  v.  7  it  denotes  the  axe  of  a  stone- 
mason, is  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  first 
text  supposes  a  case  of  the  head  slipping  from 
the  helve  in  felling  a  tree.  This  would  sagmt 
that  it  was  shaped  like  fig.  3,  which  is  just  the 
same  instrument  as  our  common  hatchet,  &Dd 
appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  the  same  general  use  as  with  u& 
2.  nuuUzad,  which  occur  only  in  Isa.  xiiv.  12; 
and  Jer.  x.  3.  From  these  passages  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  lighter  implement  tlum  the  former, 
or  a  kind  of  adze,  used  for  fashioning  or  carving 
wood  into  shape ;  it  was  probably,  therefore,  like 
figs.  4  to  7,  which  the  Egyptians  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  differences  of  form  and  size. 
as  indicated  in  the  figures,  appear  to  have  bees 
determined  with  reference  to  light  or  heavy 
work :  fig.  3  is  a  finer  carving-tool.  3.  qardm : 
this  is  the  commonest  name  for  an  axe  or  hatchet. 
It  is  this  of  which  we  read  in  Judg.  ix.  48;  Pi^ 
Ixxiv.  5;  1  Sam.  xiii,  20,  21 ;  Jer.  xlri.  22.  It 
appears  to  have  been  more  exclusively  employed 
than  the  garzen  for  felling  trees,  and  had  ther^ 
fore  probably  a  heavier  head.    In  one  of  tbe 


76. 

Egyptian  sculptures  the  inhabitants  of  LebtnoD 
are  represented  as  felling  pine-trees  with  ai^ 
like  fig.  1.  As  the  one  used  by  the  Egyptians 
for  the  same  purpose  was  also  of  this  shape,  then 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  also  in  use  among  ^ 
Hebrews. 

The  word  rendered  *  axe '  in  2  Kings  ri.  5  is 
literally  '  iron  •*  but  as  an  axe  is  certainly  in- 
tended, the  passage  is  valuable  as  showing  that 
the  axe-heads  among  the  Hebrews  were  of  iroa- 
Those  which  have  been  found  in  Egypt  are  of 
bronze,  which  was  very  anciently  and  generallj 
used  for  the  purpose. 

AZARFAH  {whom  Jehovah  aids),  a  very  com- 
mon name  among  the  Hebrews,  and  hence  boroc 
by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  mentioned 
in  Scripture. 

1.  AzARiAH,  a  high-priest  (1  Chron.  vi.  9\ 
perhaps  the  same  with  Amariah,  who  lived  under 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chion.  xix.  H.^ 
about  B.C.  896. 

2.  AzARiAH,  son  of  Johanan,  a  hiffh-pn^ 
(1  Chron.  vi.  10),  whom  some  suppose  the  0n>c 
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H  Zechamh,  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  was  killed 
1.C840  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22). 

a  AzARUH,  &e  high-priest  who  opposed  king 
Uaiah  in  offering  incense  to  JehoTah  (2  Chron. 
ixji  17). 

4.  AzARiAH,  a  hi^h-priest  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  {n  Chron.  xxxi.  10). 

5.  AzARiAH,  the  fifither  of  Seraiah,  who  was 
the  last  high-priest  before  the  Captivity  (I  Chron. 
tlU). 

6.  AzARiAH,  son  of  the  high-priest  Zadok; 
bot  it  is  uncertain  if  he  succeeded  his  father  ( I 
Kings  ir.  2). 

7.  AziBLAH,  captain  of  King  Solomon's  guards 
(1  Kings  iy.  5). 

8.  AzmiAH,  otherwise  called  Uzziah,  king 
of  Jndah  [Uzziah]. 

9.  AzARiABy  a  prophet  who  met  king  Asa  on 
his  retnrn  from  a  great  victory  over  the  Cushite 
king  Zerah  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1)  [Asa]. 

10.  AzARiAH,  a  person  to  whom  the  high- 
priest  Jehoiada  made  known  the  secret  of  the 
txisteDce  of  the  young  prince  Joash,  and  who 
2»i$ted  in  placing  him  on  the  throne  (2  Chron. 
XT.  i;. 

il.  AzARTAB,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  king 
Jeiwhaphat  (2  Chron.  xad.  2). 

12.  AzABiAB,  one  of  the  'proud  men'  who 
rebuked  Jeremiah  for  advising  the  people  that 
remained  in  Palestine,  after  the  expatnation  to 
Babylon,  not  to  retire  into  Egypt;  and  who  took 
^  prophet  himself  and  Baruch  along  with  them 
to  tint  coantry  ( Jer.  xliii.  2-7). 

13.  AzABiAH,  the  Chaldaean  name  of  Abed- 
Bego^  one  of  Daniel's  three  friends  who  were 
cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  i.  7 ;  iii.  9). 

AZ'ZAH,  a  mode  of  spelling  the  Hebrew  name 
vhich  is  elsewhere  rendered  Gaza.  The  name 
^rs  in  this  form  in  Deut  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20 ; 
vfajch  last  clearly  shows  that  Gaza  is  intended. 


B. 


BA'AL  {lardf  master).  As  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions of  the  Syro- Arabian  race  had  several  gods, 
tbt»  word,  by  means  of  some  accessory  distinc- 
^,  became  applicable  as  a  name  to  many  dif- 
ferent deities. 

1.  RAAL(with  the  definite  article,  Judg.  ii.  13 ; 
Jer.  xix.  5 ;  xxxix.  35 ;  Kom.  xi.  4)  is  appro- 
priated to  the  chief  male  divinity  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians,  theprincipal  seat  of  whose  worship  was 
uTyre.  Tlie  idolatrous  Israelites  adopted  the 
vonhip  of  this  god  (almost  always  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Ashtoreth)  in  the  period  of  the 
Jtidges  (Judg.  iL  13) ;  they  continued  it  in  the 
^igns  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh,  kings  of  Judah 
'2  Chron.  xxviii.  2 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  3) ;  and,  among 
the  kmgs  of  Israel,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab,  who,  partly  through  the  influence  of  his 
vife,  the  danghter  of  the  Sidonian  king  Ethbaal, 
appears  to  have  made  a  systematic  attempt  to 
oppress  the  worship  of  God  altogether,  and  to 
substitnte  that  of  Eaial  in  its  stead  (I  Kings  xvi. 
31);  and  in  that  of  Hosea  (2  Kmgs  xviL  16), 
altlioiiffb  Jehu  and  Jehoiada  once  severally  de- 
«royed  the  temples  and  priesthood  of  the  idol 
(2Kng8x.l8,«7.;xi.  18). 

We  read    of  altars,    miages,    and   temples 


erected  to  Baal  (1  Kings  xvi.  32 ;  2  Kings  iii.  2> 
The  altars  were  generally  on  heights,  as  the 
summits  of  hills  or  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xix. 
5;  xxxii.  29).  His  priesthood  were  a  very 
numerous  body  (1  Kings  xviii.  19),  and  were 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  prophets  and  of 
priests  (2  Kings  x.  19).  As  to  the  rites  by  which 
he  was  worshipped,  there  is  most  frequent  men- 
tion of  incense  beine  offered  to  him  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  5),  but  also  of  bullocks  being  sacrific^ 
(1  Kings  xviii.  26),  and  even  of  cl^dren,  as  to 
Moloch  (Jer.  xix.  5).  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  1  Kings  xviii.,  the  priests,  during  the 
sacrifice,  danced  about  the  altar,  and,  when  their 
prayers  were  not  answered,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  until  the  blood  flowed.  We  also  read  of 
homage  paid  to  him  by  bowing  the  knee,  and  by 
kissing  his  image  (1  Kings  xix.  18),  and  that  his 
worshippers  used  to  swear  by  his  name  (Jer.  xii. 
16). 

As  to  the  power  of  nature  which  was  adored 
under  the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  many  of  the 
passages  above  cited  show  evidently  that  it  was 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  or,  if  we  admit  that 
resemblance  between  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian religions  which  Munter  assumes,  not  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  really,  but  the  astral  spirit 
residing  in  one  of  them ;  and  the  same  line  of 
induction  as  that  which  is  pursued  in  the  case  of 
Ashtoreth,  his  female  counterpart,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  sun, 

2.  Ba'al  Bf/rtth,  covenant-lord  (Judg.  ix.  4\ 
is  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by  the  people  of 
Shechem  (Judg.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  4,  46). 

3.  Baa'l  Pe'or  appears  to  have  been  properly 
the  idol  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxv.  1-9 ;  Deut. 
iv.  3;  Jos.  xxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  28;  Hos.  ix.  10); 
but  also  of  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  15,  16). 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this  god  was 
worshipped  by  obscene  rites.  The  utmost,  how- 
ever, that  the  passages  in  which  this  god  is 
named  express,  is  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  re- 
ceived this  idolatry  from  the  women  of  Moab, 
and  were  led  away  to  eat  of  their  sacrifices  (cf, 
Ps.  cvi.  28) ;  but  it  is  very  possible  for  that  sex 
to  have  been  the  means  of  seducing  them  into 
the  adoption  of  their  worship,  without  the  idol- 
atry itself  being  of  an  obscene  kind.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  so  few  authors  are  agreed  even 
as  to  the  general  character  of  these  rites.  Most 
Jewish  authorities  represent  his  worship  to  have 
consisted  of  rites  which  are  filthy  in  the  extreme, 
but  not  lascivious.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  term  Peor,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  name  of  the  mountain ;  and  Baal  Peor 
to  be  the  designation  of  the  god  worshipped  there. 
Some  identify  this  god  with  Chemosh. 

4.  Ba'alzeTbub  (Jty-lord)  occurs  in  2  Kings  i. 
2-16,  as  the  god  of  the  Philistines  at  Ekron, 
whose  oracle  Ahaziah  sent  to  consult.  There 
is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  sig- 
nification  of  this  name,  according  as  authors  con- 
sider the  title  to  be  one  of  honour,  as  used  by  his 
worshippers,  or  one  of  contempt 

The  analogy  of  classical  idolatry  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  all  these  Baals  are  only  the 
same  god  under  various  modifications  of  attri- 
butes and  emblems:  but  the  scanty  notices  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  Syro-Arabian 
idolatry  do  not  furnish  data  for  any  decided  opi- 
nion on  this  subject. 
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BAAL  ii  often  (bond  u  the  fint  element  of 
compound  nun«*  of  pUco.  Id  this  case,  Cete- 
nitu  thinks  that  it  Kldom,  if  ever,  hu  anj 
'reference  to  the  god  of  that  name;  bat  that  it 
denotea  the  p1ac«  vhich  poweusi,  which  a  the 
aiodt  of  the  thing  lignifled  b?  (he  latter  half  of 
the  compound. 

BA'ALAH,    Baalc-Jdd^h,    KivaTH-BaAi. 

[KiBJiTH  J»iB™l. 

BAALAH  (Joih.  it-  29).  BiioH  (Josh.  jix. 
3),  Bii^»h(1  Chron.  i».  29),  atowointhelribe 
of  Simeon,  luiially   confounded  vilh   fiaalath ; 

a  Dan  and  this  in  Simeon. 

iTe  been  diatinct 
ID  the  tribe  of  D*n  (Joeh. 
xix.  44),  apparently  the  nme  that  wsi  afterwarda 
rebuilt  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  IS). 

BA'ALATH-BE'EH,  probably  the  same  aa  the 
Baal  of  1  ChroQ.  iir.  33— a  city  of   Simeon; 
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called  alio  Bamath-Neeeb,  or  Sootheni  BaaiaA 
(Josh.  xix.  8 ;  oomp.  1  Sam,  ixi.  27). 

BA'AL-GAD.acilj'in  theTBlteyofLetwin 
onder  Moont  Hennon '( J<»h.  li.  17  ;  lii,  7).  W( 
art  also  informed  that  among  tboae  pirta  of  P>- 
leatioe  which  were  aniubdaed  by  the  Hebrevs 
at  the  death  of  Joahua.  wu  '  all  Lebanon  lovirdi 
the  Ban-rising,  from  Bul-gad.  under  Movnt  t!«r- 
mon,  nnto  the  entering  into  Hamath'  (Josh.  liiL 
S).  This  pogition  of  Bui-Gad  ii  not  nn&vnu- 
able  to  the  ooncluiiion  which  tome  have  rcaclKil, 
that  il  is  no  other  than  the  place  which,  frani  i 
temple  consecnited  to  the  sim,  that  stood  there, 
was  called  by  the  Gre«ks  HdiopoliM,  i.i  catj  of 
the  sun  ;  and  which  the  natiTes  called  and  atill  nil 
Baalbek,  a  word  appareotly  of  the  same  mesuisf 

Baatbek  it  pleasantly  situated  od  the  lawrs 
decliTity  of  .^nU-Libaons,  at  [he  opening  or  i 
■mall  valley  into  the  plain  El-Bekaa.    Thraufli 
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this  Talley  runs  a  uooll  ttream,  divided  ii 
Damberlen  rills  for  irrigation.    The  place  U 
H.  lal.  34°  I'  30*,  and  E.  long.  36°  II",  diitant 
109  geogr.  miles  from  Palmyra,  and  3B]  from 
Tripoli. 

Its  origin  appean  to  be  lost  in  the  mod  remote 
antiiinily,  and  the  historical  notices  of  it  are 
very  scanty.  In  the  absence  of  more  positiTe 
information  we  can  ouly  conjecture  that  its  situ- 
ation on  the  high-road  of  commerce  between 
Tyre,  Palmyra,  and  the  &rther  East,  must  have 
contributed  largely  (o  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 

tioned  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis  by  Josephos, 
and  also  by  Pliny.  From  the  reverses  of  Koman 
scans  we  learn  that  Heliopolis  was  coonttuted  a 
BOlooy  by  Julius  Cesar  ;  that  it  wu  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  garrison  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Some  of  the  coins  of  later  date  contain  curious 
NpTMeBtations  of  the  temple. 


After  the  age  of  Constantine    the  tplndid 


iples  of  Baalbek  were  probably  oonsigned  U 
ucjjiect  and  decay,  nuleaa  indeed,  as  some  (p- 
pearancee  indicate,  they  were  then  eonsKnln 
to  Christian  worship.  From  the  aocoonB  "I 
Oriental  writers  Baalbek  seems  to  have  coo- 
tiuued  a  place  of  importance  down  to  the  ii" 
at  the  Moslem  invasion  of  Syria.    They  dncnt* 


ts  of  ancient  times,  and  abounding  with  trrc^ 
fountains,  and  whatever  contributes  to  laiunoE 
enjoyment.  On  the  advance  of  the  Moslinu,  i' 
was  reported  to  the  emperor  Hetadini  v  pn*- 
tested  by  a  citadel  of  great  strength,  and  vfH 
able  to  sustain  a  siege.  After  the  capture  of 
Damascus  it  was  regiilarly  invested  bj  Ik 
Moslems,  and — contaimng  an  overflowing  pops- 
lation,  amply  mpplied  with  proviuons  ana  mili' 
''  made  a  courageous  defence,  Iwl 
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It  length  cipitalated.  Its  importance  at  that 
period  is  attttted  hj  the  ransom  exacted  by  the 
eoeqaerDn,  consisting  of  2000  ounces  of  gold, 
4000  oonces  of  silver,  2000  silk  vests,  and  1000 
svords,  together  with  the  arms  of  the  garrison. 
It  afterwards  became  the  mart  for  the  rich  pil- 
ing of  Syria :  bat  its  prosperity  soon  received  a 
&tal  blow  from  the  khalif  of  Damascos,  by 
vhom  it  was  sacked  and  dismantled,  and  the 
pra>eipal  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  (aj>.  748). 
Daring  the  Cmsades,  being  incapable  of  making 
anj  resistance,  it  seems  to  have  quietly  sul^ 
nutted  to  the  strongest  In  the  year  1400  it  was 
pillaged  by  Timour  Beg,  in  his  progress  to  Da- 
mascos, after  he  had  taken  Aleppo.  Afterwards 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Metaweli — a  bar- 
baroos  predatory  tribe,  who  were  nearly  exter- 
minated when  Djezzar  Pasha  permanently  sub- 
jected the  whole  district  to  Turkish  supremacy. 

Tbe  rains  of  Heliopolis  lie  on  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  mountain,  and  are  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Ca&tle.  The  most  prominent 
objttta  visible  from  the  plain  are  a  lofty  portico 
of  six  columns,  part  of  the  great  temple,  and  the 
^  and  columns  of  another  smaller  teinple  a 
little  below,  surrounded  by  green  trees.  There 
is  also  a  singular  and  unique  circular  temple,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  of  which  we  give  a  ngure. 
'Hiese,  with  a  curious  colunm  on  the  highest 
paint  within  the  walls,  form  the  only  erect  por- 
tions of  the  ruins.  The  niins  at  Baalbek  in  the 
vass  are  apparently  of  three  successive  eras : 
fir^t,  the  gigantic  hewn  stones,  in  the  face  of  the 
platform  or  basement  on  which  the  temple 
stands,  and  which  appear  to  be  remains  of  older 
buildings,  perhaps  of  the  more  ancient  temple 
vhich  occupied  the  site.  These  celebrated 
Mocks,  which  in  fact  form  the  great  wonder  of 
the  place,  vary  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length ;  but 
there  are  three,  forming  an  upper  course  20  feet 
^m  the  ground,  which  together  measure  190 
f<!et,  bebff  severally  of  the  enormous  dimensions 
of  63  and  64  feet  in  lengUi,  by  12  in  breadth 
lad  thickness.  'They  are,*  says  Richter,  'the 
ivgest  stones  I  have  ever  seen,  and  might  of 
themselves  have  easily  given  rise  to  the  popular 
opinion  that  Baalbek  was  built  by  angels  at  the 
ommand  of  Solomon.  The  whole  widl,  indeed, 
i>  composed  of  immense  stones,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
*hich  are  still  shown  in  the  foundations  of  the 
mosqoe  Es-Sakkara  on  Mount  Moriah,  cannot 
^  to  be  observed.'  In  the  neighbouring 
?i^es,  from  which  they  were  cut,  one  stone, 
^wn  out  but  not  carried  away,  is  of  much 
^rger  dimensions  than  any  of  those  which  have 
(>etn  mentioned.  To  the  second  and  third  eras 
^>eIong  the  Roman  temples,  which,  being  of  and 
tboQtthe  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  present  some 
^  the  finest  specimens  of  Corinthian  architecture 
^  existence,  and  possess  a  wonderfbl  grandeur 
^d  majesty  from  their  lofty  and  imposmg  situ- 
ation (Addison,  it  57). 

'Hie  present  Baalbek  is  a  small  village  to  the 
east  of  the  ruins,  in  a  sad  state  of  wretchedness 
>Qd  decav.  It  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
ijobbish,  the  houses  being  built  of  mud  and  sun- 
dried  bricks.  The  population  of  5000,  which 
the  place  is  said  to  have  contained  in  1751,  is 
J«w  reduced  to  barely  2000  persons;  the  two 
landaome  mosques  and  fine  serai  of  the  Emir, 


mentioned  by  Burokhardt,  are  no  lon^  distin- 
guishable; and  travellers  may  now  mquire  in 
vain  for  the  grapes,  the  pomegranates,  and  the 
fruits  which  were  formerly  so  abundant 

BA'AL-GUR,  or  Gub-Baal.  We  read  in  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  7,  that  *  the  Lord  assisted  Uzziah 
against  the  Philistines,  and  against  the  Arabians 
tmit  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal.'  It  was  doubtiess  some 
town  of  Arabia-Petrsea. 

BA'AL-HAM'ON,  a  place  where  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  had  a  vineyard  (Cant  viiL  11). 
There  was  a  place  called  Hamon,  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  which  Ewald  thinks  waa 
the  same  as  Baal-Hamon.  The  book  of  Judith 
(viiL  3)  places  a  Balamon  or  Belamon  in  central 
Palestine,  which  suggests  another  alternative, 

BA'AL-HA'ZOR,  the  place  where  Absalom 
kept  his  flocks,  and  held  his  sheep-shearing  feast 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  It  is  said  to  have  been  *  beside 
'  Ephraim,'  not  in  the  tribe  of  that  name,  but  near 
the  city  called  Ephraim  which  was  in  the  tribe 
of  Judlah,  and  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19, 
John  xi.  54.  This  Ephraim  is  placed  by  Euse- 
bius  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Jericho ;  and  is  supposed  by  Reland  to  have  been 
between  Bethel  and  Jericho. 

BA'AL-HER'MON  (1  Chron.  v.  23 ;  Judg. 
iii.  3).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  in  or  near 
Mount  Hermon,  and  not  fkr  fh>m  Baal-gad,  if  it 
was  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  same  place. 

BA'AL-ME'ON  (Num.  xxxii.  38 ;  1  Chron. 
V.  8 ;  otherwise  Beth-Mbon,  Jer.  xlviiL  23,  and 
Beth-BaaitMeon,  Josh.  xiii.  17),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  in  the  time 
of  Ezekiel  (xxv.  9).  At  the  distance  of  two 
miles  south-east  of  Ueshbon,  Burckhardt  found 
the  ruins  of  a  place  called  Mvoun,  or  (as  Dr. 
Robinson  corrects  it)  MaCn^  which  is  doubtiess 
the  same. 

BA'ALrPER'AZIM.  Tlus  name,  meaning 
'  place  of  breaches,'  was  imposed  by  David  upon 
a  place  in  or  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  where 
he  defeated  the  Philistines  ^2  Sam.  v.  20 ;  comp. 
1  Chron.  xiv.  11 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  21). 

BA'ALrSHAI/ISHA  (2  Kings  iv.  42\  a  place 
in  the  district  of  Shalisha  (I  Sun.  ix.  4).  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  ci^  fifteen 
Roman  miles  north  from  Diospolis,  near  Mount 
Ephraim. 

BA'AL-TA'MAR,  a  place  near  Gibeah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  the  other  tribes  fought 
with  the  Bei^amites  (Judg.  xx.  33). 

BA'AL-ZE'PHON,  a  town  belonging  to  Egypt, 
on  the  border  of  the  Red  Sea  (£x(M.  xiv.  2 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  7).  Nothing  is  known  of  its  situ- 
ation. 

BARBEL,  TOWER  OF.  From  tiie  account 
given  in  Genesis  xi.  1-9,  it  appears  that  the  pri- 
mitive fiithers  of  mankind  havmg,  ftom  the  tmie 
of  the  Deluge,  wandered  without  fixed  abode, 
settied  at  length  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  where 
they  took  up  a  permanent  residence.  As  yet 
they  had  remained  together  without  experiencing 
those  vicissitudes  and  changes  in  their  outward 
lot  which  encourage  the  formation  of  different 
modes  of  speech,  and  were,  therefore,  of  one 
language.  Arrived  however  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  and  finding  materials  suitable  fisr  the 
construction  of  edifices,  they  proceeded  to  make 
and  bum  bricks,  and  using  tiie  bitumen,  in  which 
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E  of  the  eoDDtry  abouod,  for  cemeut,  they 
Mull  »  city  ■nd  »  tower  of  great  elevation.  A 
divine  inlerference,  however,  ig  related  to  have 
taken  place.  In  oomequenee,  the  language  of 
the  baiidere  was  cocfbooded,  to  lliil  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  undeirtaod  each  other.  They 
therefore  'left  off  to  boild  the  city,'  and  were 
•cattered  '  abroad  upon  the  &ce  of  all  the  earth.' 
The  narratiTe  adds  that  the  place  took  it«  name 
of  Babel  (coafhsion)  fVom  Ihia  conlliaiOQ  of 
(ODgues.  That  the  work  wai  aubsefluently  re- 
anmed.  and  in  pracesa  of  time  completed,  is  known 
on  the  beat  historical  vonchera. 

The  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  li.  4)  assigns  as 
the  reason  which  prompted  men  to  the  under- 
taking, a  desire  to  poMesa  a  bnilding  so  large 
and  high  as  might  be  a  mark  and  rallying  point 
in  the  vast  plaioB  where  they  had  settJed,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  scattered  abroad, 
ftnd  thas  the  ties  of  kindred  be  rudely  sundered, 
individual*  be  involved  in  peril,  and  their 
numbers  be  prematurely  thinned  at  a  time  when 
population  was  weak  and  insuffiraent.  Such  an 
attempt  agrees  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  sons  of  Noah  were  placed,  and  is  in  itself  of 
a  commendable  nature.  But  that  some  ambitious 
and  unworthj  motives  were  blended  with  these 
feelings  is  clearly  implied  in  the  sacred  record. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the 
occurrence  in  'the  land  of  Shioar '  of  so  many 
revolutions,  it  is  not  to  be  eipecled  that  the 
identification  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  with  any 
actual  ruin  should  be  easy,  or  lead  to  any  very 
certain  result.  The  majority  of  opinions,  how- 
ever, among  the  learned,  make  it  the  same  as 
the  temple  of  Belus  described  by  Herodotus, 
wlucb  is  found  in  the  dilapidated  remains  of  the 
Birs  Nimrud. 


From  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  appears  that  when 
Nebnchadaexiar  conqueriid  Jerusalem  and  le- 
velled meet  of  the  city  wiih  the  ground,  'he 
brought  stray  the  treasure*  of  the  temple,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  put  them 
all  into  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,'  The 
braicn  and  other  Ttasels  which  Solomon  had 
caused  to  be  made  tbr  the  service  of  Jehovah  are 
said  lo  have  been  broken  up  by  order  of  the 
Assvrian  monarcb,  and  formed  into  the  Eunoas 
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gata  of  Imisa  which  to  long  adorned  the  superb 
nces  into  the  gre^t  area  of  the  temple  of 
I.  The  purposes  to  which  (his  splendid 
edifice  was  appropriated  varied  in  some  depve 
with  the  changes'  in  opinions  and  manoen 
which  successive  ages  brought.  Consecrated  at 
the  first,  as  it  probably  was,  to  the  immoderaie 
ambition  of  the  monoiheistic  children  of  the 
Deluge,  it  passed  lo  the  Sabian  religion,  and  thus 
falling  one  degree  from  purity  of  worship,  be- 
came a  temple  of  the  sun  and  the  rest  of  the  htel 
of  heaven,  till,  in  the  natural  progress  of  cnrrup- 
tiou,  it  sank  into  gross  idolatry  ;  and  was  polloled 
by  the  vices  which  generally  accompanied  the 
observancca  of  heathen  superstition.  In  oot 
purpose  it  undoubtedly  proved  of  aervioe  tn 
mankind.  The  Babylonians  were  given  to  tk 
study  of  astronomy.  This  ennobling  purmit  ms 
one  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  leamtd 
men,  denominated  bv  Herodotus,  Cbaldsans.  ihc 
priests  of  Belus ;  and  the  temple  was  crowned  by 
an  astronomical  observatory,  from  the  eli-vation 
of  which  the  starry  heavens  coald  be  most  ad- 
vantageously studied  over  plains  so  open  and 
wide,  and  in  an  atmosphere  so  clear  and  bright. 
as  those  of  Babylonia. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  tower  as  pr^ 
served  in  the  Birs  Nimrud  is  deeply  impresFiv«. 
rising  suddenly  as  il  does  oat  of  a  wide  dettn 
plain,  with  its  rent,  fragmentary,  and  fire-blasltd 
pile,  masses  of  vitrified  mailer  lying  around,  and 
the  whole  hill  itself  on  which  it  stands  caked  tid 
hardened  out  of  the  materials  with  which  ibe 
temple  had  been  liuilL  A  very  considenhle 
space  round  the  tower,  forming  a  vast  court  or 
area,  is  covered  with  ruins,  amirding  abuudaut 
vestiges  of  former  buildings ;  exhibiting  unerea 
heaps  of  various  sizes,  covered  with  masses  of 
broken  brick,  tiles,  and  vitrified  fragments— all 
bespeaking  some  signal  overthrow  in  former  davi. 
The  towerlike  ruin  on  the  summit  is  a  solid  mas 


halfway  to  the  bottom.  It  is  perfbrat<d  i 
ranges  of  square  openings.  At  its  base  lie 
several  immense  nnshapeu  masses  of  fine  briek- 
work— some  changed  to  a  slate  of  the  harden 
vitrification,  alfardmg  evidence  of  the  action  of 
Hre  which  seems  to  nave  been  the  lightning  of 
heaven.  The  base  of  the  tower,  at  preseoL 
measures  2082  feet  in  circumference.  Uardh 
half  of  its  former  altitude  remains.  From  iu 
summit,  the  view  in  the  distance  prtoents  to  tbe 
south  an  arid  desert  plain  ;  to  the  west  the  samr 
trackless  waste;  towards  the  north-eosl  marb 
of  buried  ruins  are  visible  to  a  vast  distance. 

BAB'YLON  ;  the  name  in  Hebrew  is  Babel, 
fhnn  the  confusion  of  tongues  (Geo.  xi.  l-9'~ 
In  Daniel  iv.  ST  the  place  is  appropriately  termed 
'  Babylon  the  Great'  This  famous  city  was  ibe 
metropolis  of  the  province  of  Babylon  '  "' 
"-'-'-  VChaldsean  empire.  It  was 
ain  on  the  Euphrates,  which 
nearly  equal  pans.  Accordins  ti 
book  of  Genesis,  its  foundations  were  laid  at  the 
same  ^me  with  those  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  In 
the  revolutions  of  centuries  it  underwent  many 
i^es,  and  received  successive  reparaticHu  and 
1. — .  Semirami*  and  Nebuchadneizar  an 
hom  the  city  was  indebted  for  its 
grcalest  augmentations  and  its  chief  splendour. 
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BABYLON 

In  Die  hu  been  ucertuned  to  b«  nesr  Hillah, 

itM  fbnj  milei  from  Bagdad. 
Accontiug  10  Herodotus,  the  walls  of  Babylon 

were  uiij  mllea  in  circumference,  built  of  large 

bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  and 
nbfd  round  tbe  cllj  in  the  fbnn  of  an  exact 
■qure  I  hence  they  measored  fifteen  mtlen  along 
eich&o.  They  were  87  feet  thick  and  3M 
btl  bigh.  protected  on  the  outside  by  a,  vast  diteh 
liwd  wiih  tbe  same  material,  aod  proportioned 
Id  itflii  ind  width  to  the  eleTation  of  the  wall;. 
The  dty  wa*  entered  by  twenly-fiTB  ^(es  on 
aci  side,  made  of  solid  biaas,  and  additionally 

.!.__.  1    iiy    jj^j  ,o^g^  ^    placed   that 

rr  two  gates  were  foor  lowers,  and 
.    , j^g 
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ilitngli  the  uty  from  north 
wh  ait  wai  a  quay  of  the  same  thickness  as 
Ih  nils  of  the  city,  and  100  stadia  in  leagth. 
In  ibese  quays  were  gates  of  brass,  and  from 
<vhof  Ibem  steps  descending  into  the  river.  A 
tindp  was  thrown  across  the  rirer,  of  great 
truij  and  admirable  contrivance,  a  furlong  in 
l»ph  and  30  ftel  in  breadth.  The  greatest  eir- 
lu^Doe  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  the  citjr 
■>lli  is  tSO  stadia,  the  most  moderate  360.  Tbe 
HMllot  compulation  supposes  an  area  tor  the 
of  of  which  we  can  now  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
[u  infnIalioD  however  may  not  have  been  in 
pop'ti™  to  its  eitent.  Tbe  place  was  pro- 
bably what  in  these  days  would  be  copsidered 
ID  ncloted  district  rather  than  a  compai 
One  or  two  additional  &c(a  may  aid 
injn^  a  (oil  idea  of  this  ^eat  and  magnificent 
°V.  When  Cyrtis  took  Babylon  by  turning 
ik  Euphrates  into  a  neighbouring  lake,  ' 
'vetlen  in  tbe  middle  of  the  place  were  no 
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reared,  400  feet  on  each  side,  while  terrace* 
above  another  rose  to  a  height  that  over- 
jpped  the  walls  of  (he  city,  that  is,  above  300 


feet  ii 
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._ _  was  made  by  corresponding   fliehts  of 

steps.  The  level  of  each  terrace  or  garden  was 
then  farmed  in  the  following  manner :  tbe  tap  of 
tbe  piers  was  first  laid  over  with  flat  stone»,  16 
feet  in  length  and  4  feet  in  width ;  on  these  stones 
ipread  beds  of  malting,  then  a  thick  layer 
nmen;  after  which  came  two  courses  of 
bricks,  which  were  covered  with  sheets  of  solid 
lead.  The  earth  was  heaped  on  this  platform; 
and  in  order  to  admit  the  roots  of  large  trees, 
prodigious  hollow  piers  were  built  and  filled  with 
mould.  Prom  the  Euphrates,  which  Sowed  close 
to  the  (bundation,  water  was  drawn  up  by  ma- 
chinery. The  whole  had,  to  those  who  saw  it 
from  a  distance,  tbe  appearance  of  woods  over- 
hannng  mountains.  Such  was  the  completion 
of  Nebnchadnezzai's  work,  when  he  found  him- 
self at  rest  in  his  house,  and  Bourished  in  his 
nalace.  The  king  spoke  and  said,  '  Is  not  this 
at  Babyion  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of 
kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  the 
^,iour  of  my  majesty"  (Dan.  iv,).  Nowhere 
conld  the  king  have  taken  so  comprehensive  a 
view  of  the  city  he  had  eo  magnificently  con- 
Etmcted  and  adorned  as  when  walking  on  the 
higbesl  terrace  of  the  gardens  of  his  palace. 

The  remains  of  this  palace  are  supposed  to  be 
fimnd  in  the  vast  mound  or  hill  railed  by  tbe 
natives  Kasr.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  800  yards 
in  length  and  600  yards  m  breadth.    Its  appear- 
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"n  near  the  waits  had  been  captured.  From 
^  Ulen  towera  of  Babylon  have  arisen  not 
"oij  all  the  present  cities  in  its  vicinity,  but 
own  which,  like  itselt;  have  long  since  gone 
dan  into  [he  dust.  Since  the  days  of  Alexander 
^capitals,  at  least,  have  been  built  out  of  its 
maini — Seleueia  by  the  Greeks.  Ctesiphon  by 
'iv  Parthians,  Al  Haidan  by  the  Persums,  and 
Kid  hy  the  Caliphs;  with  towns,  villages,  and 
^iianiaries  without  number.  The  necessary 
fngmenti  and  materials  were  transported  along 
Ht  livers  and  the  canals.  The  new  palace  bnilt 
bj  Nebnchodneziar  was  prodigioos  m  size  and 
iiperb  in  embellishments.  Its  outer  wall  em- 
bitced  «i  miles ;  within  that  circumference 
■rretwo  other  embattled  walls,  besides  a  great 
tKver.  Three  brKzeo  gatea  led  into  the  grand 
"a,  and  eveir  gate  of  consequence  throngboot 
iberity  WIS  of  brass. 

Tbe  palace  waa  splendidly  decorated  with  sta- 
Bes  of  men  and  animals,  with  vessels  of  gold  and 
tiller,  and  hniijhed  with  luinric«  of  all  kinds 
brought  thither  from  conquests  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
Une.  and  Tyre.  Its  greatest  boast  were  the 
^ging  gardens.  They  are  attriboted  to  the 
pllantry  of  Nebncbadneizar,  who  conatruoled 
d»ni  in  compliance  with  a  wish  of  his  queen 
Amytis  to  possess  elevated  groves  such  as  she 
lad  enjoyed  on  the  hills  around  her  native  Ecba- 
Ona.  Itebylon  was  all  flat;  and  to  accomplish 
u  eitrava^t  a  dnire  an  artiScial 


ance  is  constantly  undergoing  change  from  the 
continual  digging  which  lakes  place  in  its  inex- 
haustible qnarries  for  brick  of  the  strongest  and 
finest  material.  Hence  the  mass  is  tiirrowed  into 
deep  ravines,  crossing  and  recroesing  each  other 
in  every  direction.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Kasr,  amongst  the  mouldering  fragments,  and 
elevated  on  a  sort  of  ridge,  stands  the  ftmons 
solitary  tree,  called  by  the  Arabs  Atheleh ;  it 
bears  every  mark  of  antiquity  in  appearance, 
sitnation,  and  tradition.  Its  trunk  was  originally 
;  but,  worn  away  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 
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bean  spreading  and  erer-green  branches.  This 
tree  is  revered  by  the  Arabs  as  holy,  from  a  tra- 
dition current  among  them,  that  the  Almighty 
himself  preserved  it  here  fix>m  the  earliest  tmie, 
to  form  a  refdge  for  the  Caliph  Ali,  who,  fainting 
with  fiitigae  from  the  battle  of  Hillah,  foond  se- 
cure repose  under  its  shade. 

In  digging  in  the  eztensiye  mounds  which 
constitute  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  curious  objects  is  found  from  time  to 
time. 

Babylon,  as  the  centre  of  a  great  kingdom,  was 
the  seat  of  boundless  luxury,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  notorious  for  their  addiction  to  self-indul- 
gence and  effeminacy.  On  the  ground  of  their 
awflul  wickedness  the  Babylonians  were  threat- 
ened with  condign  punishment,  through  the 
mouths  of  the  prophets ;  and  the  tyranny  with 
which  the  rulers  of  the  city  exercised  their 
sway  was  not  without  a  decided  effect  in  bring- 
ing on  them  the  terrific  consequences  of  the 
Diyine  vengeance.  Nor  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  is  there  anything  to  be  found  approach- 
ing to  the  sublimity,  force,  and  terror  with  which 
Isaiah  and  others  speak  on  this  painfiil  subject 
(Isa.  xiv.  11 ;  xlvii.  I ;  Jer.  li.  39 ;  Dan.  v.  1). 

Under  Nabonnidus,  the  last  king,  b.c.  538  or 
539,  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  after  a  siege 
of  two  ^ears.  An  insurrection,  under  Darius 
Hystaspis  (b.c.  500),  the  object  of  which  was  to 
gain  emancipation  from  Persian  bondage,  led 
mat  prince  to  punish  the  Babylonians  by  throw- 
ing down  the  walls  and  gates  which  had  been  left 
by  Cyrus,  and  by  expelling  them  from  their 
liomes.  Xerxes  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
temple  of  Belus,  which  Alexander  the  Great 
woiUd  probably,  but  for  his  death,  have  restored. 
Under  Selencus  Nicator  the  city  began  to  sink 
speedily,  after  that  monarch  built  Seleuda  on  the 
Tigris,  and  made  it  his  place  of  abode.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  and  Dioaorus  Siculus  the  place 
lay  in  ruins.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  learnt  that  the  site  of  Babylon 
had  been  converted  into  a  park  or  hunting-ground 
for  the  recreation  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  game,  the  walls  had 
been  from  time  to  time  repdred. 

More  thorough  destruction  than  that  which  has 
overtaken  Babylon  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Rich  was  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  its 
vast  walls,  and  even  its  site  has  been  a  subject  of 
dispute.  'On  its  ruins,"  says  he,  'there  is  not 
a  smgle  tree  growing,  except  the  old  one,'  whidi 
onl^  serves  to  make  &e  desolation  more  apparent 
Bums  like  those  of  Babylon,  composed  of  rub- 
bish impregnated  with  nitre,  cannot  be  cultivated. 
The  nuns  of  Babylon  and  its  vicinity  consist  in 
general  of  mounds  of  earth  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  buildings,  channelled  and  furrowed  bv 
the  weather,  and  having  the  surface  strewed  with 
pieces  of  brick,  bitumen,  and  pottery. 

Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modem  authorities 
are  in  exact  a^^ment  respecting  particular 
places  and  localities,  and  any  attempt  to  fix  them 
now  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  approach  to 
the  reality. 

BAB  YLO'NI  A  (so  called'  fhm  the  name  of  its 
chief  city,  termed  also  Chaldam,  from  those  who 
at  a  later  period  inhabited  it),  a  province  of 
Middle  Asia,  bordered  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  south  by 


the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian 
Desert  On  the  north  it  begins  at  the  pcnnt  ▼here 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other, 
and  extends  to  their  common  outiet  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf^  pretty  nearly  comprising  the  ooantiy 
now  designated  Irak  Arabi.  The  dimate  is  temr 
perate  and  salubrious.  The  oountiT  in  indent 
times  was  very  prolific,  especially  m  com  and 
palms.  Timber-trees  it  did  not  produce.  Many 
parts  had  springs  of  naphtha.  As  rain  is  infre- 
quent, even  in  the  winter  months,  the  coantry 
owes  its  fruitfhlness  to  the  annual  overfioir  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  whose  waters  are 
conveyed  over  the  land  by  means  of  canals. 

The  alluvial  plams  of  Babylonia,  Chaldca, 
and  Susiana,  including  all  the  river,  lake,  and 
newer  marine  deposits  at  the  head  of  the  Fenian 
Gulf;  occupy  an  extent  of  about  32,400  square 
geographic  miles.  The  rivers  are  the  Euphratts 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Tigris  and  its  tributaries 
the  Kerah,  the  Karun  and  its  tributaries,  the  Je- 
rahi,  and  the  Idiyan ;  constituting,  altogether,  a 
vast  hydrographical  basin  of  189,200  geographie 
square  miles ;  containing,  within  itself  a  central 
deposit  of  32,400  miles  of  alluvium,  almost  en- 
tirely brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the  varioDS 
rivers,  and  which  have  been  accumulating  from 
periods  long  antecedent  to  all  historical  records. 
The  modem  accumulation  of  soil  in  Babylonia 
from  annual  inundations  is  still  very  great  S^ 
vend  canals  convey  water  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  from  one  river  and  part  of  the  ooimtn 
to  another.  In  general,  tiie  alluvium  that  is 
brought  down  by  canals  and  rivulets,  and  depo- 
sited at  their  moutiis,  is  a  fine  da^.  The  great 
extent  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia  is  everjirhere 
altered  by  artificial  works.  There  is  still  some 
cultivation  and  some  irrigation.  Flocks  pasture 
in  meadows  of  coarse  grasses;  the  Arabs'  doskv 
encampments  are  met  with  here  and  there ;  bat, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  there  are 
few  remains  of  the  date-groves,  the  viney aitls 
and  the  gardens  which  adorned  the  same  land  in 
the  days  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  still  less  of  the  po- 
pulation and  labour  which  must  have  made  a 
garden  of  such  soil  in  the  time  of  Nebucbadnes- 
zar.  The  vegetation  of  these  tracts  is  charac- 
terized by  the  usual  saline  plants,  the  river  banks 
bein^  fringed  by  shrubberies  of  tamarisk  and 
acacia,  ana  occasional  groves  of  a  poplar  vhicb 
has  been  mistaken  fbr  a  willow. 

The  Euphrates  is  sisdl  a  majestic  stresoi,  bot 
wanders  through  a  dreary  solitude.  Its  banks 
are  hoary  with  reeds,  and  the  grey  osier-willovs 
are  yet  there  on  which  the  captives  of  Isnd 
hung  up  their  harps,  and,  while  Jerusalem  vtf 
not,  reftised  to  be  comfi>rted.  According  to  R^ 
nel  its  breadth  at  Babylon  is  about  491  English 
feet  Rich  ascertained  its  depth  to  be  2^  fiithoais» 
and  that  the  current  runs  gendy  at  the  medium 
rate  of  about  two  knots  an  hour.  The  Euphrates 
is  fiir  less  rapid  than  the  Tigris,  and  rises  at  an 
earlier  period.  When  at  its  height— fitmi  the 
latter  end  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  Jnne-;it 
overflows  the  surroundinff  country.  The  ruins 
of  Babylon  are  then  so  mnndated  as  to  rc'^ 
many  parts  of  them  inaccessible.  The  coorte  of 
the  river  through  the  site  of  Babylon  is  north 
and  south.  During  the  three  great  empires  ot 
the  East,  no  tract  of  the  whole  appears  to  ha^ 
been  so  reputed  fi>r  fertility  and  ri^es  as  the  dis- 
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trict  of  Babylonia,  which  arose  in  the  main  from 
the  proper  management  of  the  mighty  river  which 
iioved  through  it  But  the  abnnoance  of  the 
ooontiy  has  yanisbed  as  clean  away  as  if  '  the 
besom  of  desolation'  had  swept  it  from  north  to 
WDth;  tbe  whole  land,  from  the  outskirts  of 
Baedad  to  the  farthest  reach  of  sight,  lying  a 
mdanefaoly  waste. 

In  order  to  defend  the  country  against  hostile 
attaeki  from  its  neighbours,  nor&ward  from  Ba- 
bylon, between  the  two  rivers,  a  wall  was  built, 
vhich  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Median 
Wall  The  &bylonian8  were  famous  for  the 
maDofictnre  of  cloth  and  carpets :  they  also  ex- 
celled in  making  perfumes,  in  carving  in  wood, 
aod  in  working  in  precious  stones.  They  were  a 
oommeroal  as  well  as  a  manu&cturing  people, 
ind  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade  alike 
by  land  and  by  sea.  Babylon  was  indeed  a 
<ninmercial  depdt  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  worlds  (Ezek.  xvii.  4 ;  Isa.  xliii.  14). 
Tfaos  fiivoured  by  nature  and  aided  hj  art,  Ba- 
^looia  became  the  first  abode  of  social  order 
tod  the  cradle  of  civilization. 

The  original  inhabitants  were  without  doubt 
of  the  Shemitic  fiumly ;  and  their  language  be- 
iooged  to  the  class  of  tongues  spoken  by  that 
race,  particularly  to  the  Aramaic  branch,  and 
ns  mdeed  a  dialect  similar  to  that  which  is  now 
etUed  Chaldee. 

From  the  aooount  which  is  found  in  Gen.  x.  8, 
Mmrod,  the  son  of  Gush,  appears  to  have  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  to  have  been  its  first 
vrereisn.  In  tlM$  14th  chap,  of  the  same  book, 
^vtipAf/  is  cursorily  mentioned  as  king  of 
3unar.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (a.c.  71S>— 
2  Kings  XX.  12 — '  Serodach-baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan,'  was '  king  of  Babylon,*  and  *  sent  letters 
VMi  a  present  unto  Hezekiah,  for  he  had  heard 
that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick.'  About  a  hundred 
vears  later,  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  speak  of  the 
i&Tasion  of  the  Babylonians  under  the  name  of 
the  Chaldsans ;  and  now  Nebuchadnezzar  ap- 
pears in  the  historical  books  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1, «?. ; 
J«r.  xxxvL  9,  27)  as  head  of  the  all-flubduing 
empire  of  Babylon.  Evilmerodach  (2  Kin^  xxv. 
^;  Jer.  lii.  si),  son  of  the  preceding,  is  also 
■Dentioned  as  '  king  of  Babylon ;'  and  with  Bel- 
(^^20/  (Dan.  V.  1,  SO)  the  line  of  the  Chaldsean 
^ngs  was  closed :  he  perished  in  the  conquest  of 
o^^lon  by  the  Medo-Persians  ([Dan.  v.  31), '  and 
^ns,  the  Median,  took  the  kingdom.' 

The  domination  of  the  Chaldsuuis  in  Babylon 
^  given  historians  some  trouble  to  explain. 
The  Chaldsans  appear  to  have  originally  been 
a  nomadic  tribe  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
wunbers  of  whom  are  thought  to  have  settled  in 
Babylon  as  subjects,  where,  navine  been  civilized 
^d  grown  powerfhl,  they  seiz^  the  supreme 
Ppverand  founded  a  Chaldseo-Babylonian  em- 
pire. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chaldseans 
l^ere  a  distinct  nation.  In  connection  with  Ba- 
bjloDia  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquering 
wtion  as  well  as  a  learned  people :  they  intro- 
jQ<*d  a  correct  method  of  reckoning  time,  and 
«gan  their  reign  with  Nabonassar,  b.c.  747.  The 
onUiant  period  of  the  Chaldtso-Babylonian  em- 
pire extended  to  b,c.  538,  when  the  great  city, 
•»  accordance  with  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  was 
aeked  and  destroyed.    Babylonia,  during  this 


period,  was  *the  land  of  the  Chaldseans,'  the 
same  as  that  into  which  the  children  of  Judah 
were  carried  away  captive  (Jer.  xxiv.  5) ;  which 
contained  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  1 ;  Ezek.  xii.  13) ; 
was  the  seat  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxv. 
12),  and  contuned  the  house  of  the  god  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan.  i.  1,  2), 

BA^CA  and  BECAIM  occur,  the  first  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  6,  '  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Baca  make  it  a  well ;  the  rain  also  filleth  the 
pools ;'  the  second  in  2  Sam.  v.  23,  24,  and  in 
1  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15,  'And  let  it  be,  when  thou 
hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  that  thou  shalt  bestir  thjself.* 
Neither  the  mulberry  nor  the  pear-tree,  considered 
by  some  to  be  the  Iwca  of  the  Scriptures,  satisfies 
translators  and  commentators,  because  they  do 
not  possess  any  characters  particularly  suitable 
to  the  above  passages. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tree  alluded  to^  whatever 
it  is,  must  be  common  in  Palestine,  must  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  have  its  leaves 
easily  moved,  and  have  a  name  in  some  of  the 
cognate  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew  Baca. 
The  only  one  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
answering  to  these  conditions  is  that  called  bak 
by  the  Anbs,  or  rather  akajrai'cd'bak^ibBi  is, 
the^y  or  gnat  tree. 

As  it  appears  to  us  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
bak-tree  is  a  kind  of  poplar,  and  as  the  Arabic 
'  bak'  is  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  '  Baca,'  so 
it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  kinds  of  poplar  may 
be  intended  in  the  above  passages  or  Scripture. 
And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  poplar  is  as  appro- 
priate as  any  tree  can  be  fbr  the  elucidation  of 
the  passages  in  which  baca  occurs.  For  the 
|x>plar  is  well  known  to  delight  in  moist  situa- 
tions, and  Bishop  Home,  in  his  Comm.  on  Psalm 
Ixxxiv.,  has  inferred  that  in  the  valley  of  Baca 
the  Israelites,  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  were 
refreshed  by  plenty  of  water.  It  is  not  less  ap- 
propriate in  the  passages  in  2  Samuel  and  1 
Chronicles,  as  no  tree  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  poplar  for  the  ease  with  which  its  leaves  are 
rustled  by  the  slightest  movement  of  the  air ;  an 
effect  which  might  be  caused  in  a  still  night  even 
by  the  movement  of  a  body  of  men  on  the 
ground,  when  attacked  in  flank  or  when  unpre- 
pared. That  poplars  are  common  in  Palestine 
may  be  proved  from  Kitto's  Palestine^  i.  114: 
'  Of  poplars  we  only  know,  with  certainty,  that 
the  black  poplar,  the  aspen,  and  the  Lombardy 
poplar  grow  in  Palestine.  The  aspen,  whose 
long  leaf-stalks  cause  the  leaves  to  tremble  with 
every  breath  of  wind,  unites  with  the  willow 
and  the  oak  to  overshadow  the  watercourses  of 
the  Lower  Lebanon,  and,  with  the  oleander  and 
the  acacia,  to  adorn  the  ravines  of  southern  Pales- 
tine :  we  do  not  know  that  the  Lombardy  poplar 
has  been  noticed  but  by  Lord  Lindsay,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  growing  with  the  walnutrtree  and 
weeping-willow  under  the  deep  torrents  of  the 
Upper  Lebanon.' 

BADGER.  This  is  unquestionably  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  word  tachashy  since  the 
badger  is  not  found  in  Southern  Asia,  and  has 
not  as  yet  been  noticed  out  of  Europe.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  plural  form  in  Exod.  xxv.  5 ;  xxvL 
14;  XXXV.  7,  23;  xxxvi.  19;  xxxix.  34;  NunL 
iv.  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  25;  and  Ezek.  xvi.  10; 
and  in  connection  with  oroth,  skins,  is  used  to 
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denote  the  covering  of  the  Tabernacle.  Nepo- 
land  and  Central  and  Eastern  Africa  contain  a 
number  of  ruminating  animals  of  the  great  ante- 
lope family;  which  are  known  to  the  natives 
nnder  various  names,  such  as  pacasse,  empacasse, 
thacasse,  &casse,  and  tachaitze,  all  more  or  less 
varieties  of  the  word  tachash :  they  are  of  con- 
siderable size ;  often  of  sla^  and  purple  grey 
colours,  and  might  be  termed  stag-goats  and  ox- 
goats.  Of  these  one  or  more  occur  in  the  huntr 
mg-scenes  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  there- 
fore we  may  conclude  that  the  skins  were  acces- 
sible in  abundance,  and  may  have  been  dressed 
with  the  hair  on  for  coverings  of  baggage,  and 
for  boots,  such  as  we  see  worn  by  the  human 
figures  in  the  same  processions.  Thus  we  have 
the  greater  number  of  the  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion sufficiently  realized  to  enable  us  to  draw  the 
inference  that  tachash  refers  to  a  ruminant  of 
the  Aigocerine  or  Damaline  groups,  most  likely 
of  an  iron-grey  or  slaty-coloured  species. 

BAG,  a  purse  or  pouch  (Deut  zxv.  13;  Job 
xiv.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Luke  xii.  33).  The 
money  deposited  in  the  treasuries  of  Eastern 
princes,  or  intended  for  large  payments,  or  to  be 
sent  to  a  government  as  taxes  or  tribute,  is  col- 
lected in  long  narrow  bags  or  purses,  each  con- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  sealed 
with  the  official  seal.  As  the  money  is  counted 
for  this  purpose,  and  sealed  with  great  care  by 
officers  properly  appointed,  the  bag,  or  purse, 
passes  current,  as  long  as  the  seal  remains  un- 
broken, for  the  amount  marked  thereon.  In  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  large  sums,  this  is  a  great 
and  important  convenience  in  countries  where 
the  management  of  large  transactions  by  paper 
is  unknown,  or  where  a  currency  is  chiefly  or 
wholly  of  silver :  it  saves  the  great  trouble  of 
counting  or  weighing  loose  money.  This  usage 
is  so  well  establishei^  that,  at  this  day,  in  the 
Levant,  '  a  purse '  is  the  very  name  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money  (now  five  pounds  sterling),  and 
all  lar^e  payments  are  stated  in  '  purses.  The 
antiquity  of  this  custom  is  attested  by  the  monu- 
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ments  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  ambassadors  of 
distant  nations  are  represented  as  bringing  their 
tributes  in  sealed  bags  of  money  to  Thothmes 
in. :  and  we  see  the  same  bags  deposited  intact 
in  the  royal  treasury.  When  coined  money  was 
not  used,  the  seal  must  have  been  considered  a 
voucher  not  only  for  the  amount,  but  for  the 
purity  of  the  metal.  The  money  collected  in 
the  Temple,  in  the  time  of  Joash,  seems  to  have 
been  made  up  into  bags  of  equal  value  after  this 
fashion ;  which  were  probably  delivered,  sealed, 
to  those  who  paid  the  workmen  (2  Kings  xii.  10 ; 
comp.  also  2  Kings  v.  23 ;  Tobit  ix.  5 ;  xi.  16). 

BAHU'RIM,  a  place  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  to  the 


Jordan,  where  Shimei  cursed  and  threw  stones  it 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5). 

BA'LAAM  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  lord 
of  the  people ;  but  by  others  destnctian  of  the 
people — ^an  allusion  to  his  supposed  supematonl 
powers.    The  first  mention  of  this  remarkable 
person  is  in  Numbers  xxii.  5,  where  we  are  in- 
formed that  Balak  '  sent  messengers  unto  Balaam 
the  son  of  Beor  to  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  riTer 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people.   Of 
the  numerous  paradoxes  which  we  nnd  b  'this 
strange  mixture  of  a  man,'  as  Bishop  Newton 
terms  him,  not  the  least  striking  is  that  with  the 
practice  of  an  art  expressly  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites  (Deut  xviii.  10),  he  united  the  knov- 
led^  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  intimations  of  his  will  (Norn* 
xxii.  8).    The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  by  what 
means  did  he  become  acquainted  with  tiie  troe 
religion  ?    Dr.  Hengstenberg  suggests  that  be 
was  led  to  renounce  idolatry  by  ue  reports  that 
reached    him   of  the    miracles    attending  the 
Exodus ;  and  that  having  experienced  the  decefh 
tive  nature  of  the  soothsaying  art,  he  hoped  \>j 
becoming  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews, to  acquire  firesh  power  over  nature,  and  a 
clearer  insight  into  fhturity.     Yet  the  sacred 
narrative  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  Israelite! 
In  Num.  xxii.   11,  he  merely  repeats  Balai's 
message, '  Behold  there  is  a  people  come  oat  d 
^STP^'  ^'»  without    intimating  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  miracles  wrought  on  their  behalfl 
The    allusion    in    Num.    xxiii.   22    might  be 
prompted  by  the  Divine  afflatus  which  he  then 
felt.    And  had  he  been  actuated,   in  the  fir^ 
instance,  by  motives  of  personal  aggrandizemeot, 
it  seems  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  fiivoured  with  those  divine  communications 
with  which  his  language  in  Num.  xxiL  8  implies  a 
finmiliarity.    Since,  in  the  case  of  Simon  Mago-s 
the  offer  to  *  purchase  the  gift  of  God  with  moDey' 
(Acts  viii.  20)  called  forth  an  immediate  and 
awful    rebuke  from    the  Apostles,  would  not 
Balaam's  attempt  to  obtain  a  similar  gift  with  a 
direct  view  to  personal  emolument  and  fame  hare 
met  with  a  similar  repulse  ?    In  the  absence  of 
more  copious  and  precise  information,  may  we 
not  reasonably  conjecture  that  JaooVs  residence 
for  twenty  years  in  Mesopotamia  contributed  to 
maintain  some  just  ideas  of  religion,  though  min- 
gled with  much  superstition  f    To  this  soiace 
and  the  existing  remains  of  Patriarchal  religioot 
Balaam  was  probably  indebted  for  tiiat  tmth 
which  he  unhappily  *held  in  unrighteousness' 
(Rom.  i.  18). 

On  the  narrative  contained  in  Numbers  xxii. 
22-35  a  difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed, 
even  among  those  who  fully  admit  its  aathen- 
ticity.  The  advocates  for  a  literal  interpretation 
urge,  that  in  a  historical  work  and  a  narrative 
bearing  the  same  character,  it  would  be  unnatural 
to  regard  any  of  the  occurrences  as  taking  place 
in  vision,  unless  expressly  so  stated ; — ^that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the  vision 
begins,  and  where  it  ends; — that  Jehorah's 
*  opening  the  mouth  of  the  ass*  (Num.  xxiL  2B) 
must  have  been  an  external  act ;  and,  finally,  that 
Peter's  language  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
literal  sense : — *  The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  a 
man's  voice,  reproved  the  madness  of  the  Pro- 
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phet'  (2  Peter  ii.  16).  Those  who  conceiye  that 
t!ie  speaking  of  the  ass  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Aogel  occurred  in  vision  to  Balaam  insist  upon 
tbe  het  that  dreams  and  visions  were  the  ordinary 
methods  by  which  God  made  himself  known  to 
tiw  Prophets  (Num.  xiL  6) ;  they  remark  that 
Balaam,  m  the  introduction  to  his  third  and 
foQrth  prophecies  (xxiv.  3»  4»  15),  speaks  of  him- 
Mlf  as  'the  man  who  had  his  eyes  shut*  (c;.  Lam. 
iil  8),  and  who,  on  falling  down  in  prophetic 
exstasy,  had  his  eyes  opened ; — ^that  he  expressed 
M  Mirprise  on  hearing  the  ass  speak ;  and  that 
notber  his  servants  nor  the  Moabitish  princes 
vho  accompanied  him  appear  to  have  been  cog- 
niant  of  any  supernatural  appearance. 

BAUADAN.      [MERODACH-BALiJDAN.] 

BA'LAK  {en^tter,  spoiler),  son  of  Zippor, 
acd  king  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxii.  2,  4), 
«bo  vas  so  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the 
victorioQs  army  of  the  Israelites,  who  in  their 
pa^^sage  through  the  desert  had  encamped  near 
the  confines  of  his  territory,  that  he  applied 
to  Balaam,  who  was  then  reputed  to  possess 
pfii  iDflaence  with  the  higher  spirits,  to  curse 
tKea.  From  Judg.  xiv.  25,  it  is  clear  that  Balak 
w  to  certain  of  the  fulfilment  of  Balaam's 
hlesdi]^,  *  blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and 
nrsctl  IS  he  that  curseth  thee '  (Num.  xxiv.  9), 
that  be  never  afterwards  made  the  least  military 
itkm^  to  oppose  the  Israelites  (oomp.  Mic.  vi. 
y.  Uex.  u.  14). 

BALANCE.    [WEIOH1NO.J 

Baldness  may  be  artificial  or  natural. 
Artificial  baldness,  caused  by  cutting  or  shaving 
off  the  hair  of  the  head,  a  custom  amonc  all  the 
tncient  and  Eastern  nations,  in  token  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  death  of  a  near  relative  ( Jer.  xvi.  6 ; 
Amos  Tiii.  10 ;  Micah  i.  16),  Moses  forbade  to 
•be  Israelites  (Deut  xiv.  I),  probably  for  the 
v^ry  reason  of  its  being  a  heathen  custom ;  for  a 
leading  object  of  his  policy  was  to  remove  the 
J«v$  as  fiir  as  possible  from  the  ways  and  cus- 
toms of  the  surrounding  nations.  Natural  bald- 
^  was  always  treated  among  the  Israelites 
vith  contempt  (Lev.  xiii.  40,  &c.),  and  a  bald 
iD^  was  not  unfrequently  exposed  to  the  ridi- 
<^eof  the  mob  (2  Kings  ii.  23;  Isa.  iii.  17)- 
Perhaps  from  the  suspicion  of  being  under  some 
»prQos  taint  The  public  prejudice  thus  enter- 
t^Qtrd  against  a  bald-headed  man  was  perhaps 
^'  main  reason  why  he  was  declared  unfit  for 
^  priestly  office  (Lev.  xxi.  20). 

B.\LM.  This  substance  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
Wiviu.25;  xliii.  11 ;  Jer.viii.22;  xli.  8;  xlvi. 
11.  Fjsek.  xxvii.  17,  as  a  medicinal  aromatic. 
It  i$  shown  in  the  following  article  that  this 
'  Mm '  cnald  not  have  been  the  product  of  the 
»  called  balsam-tree,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree ; 
}^  the  product  actually  denoted  by  the  word  is 
in  fiurt  nnknown. 

BALSAM-TREE.  The  balsam-tree  was  one 
'^the  Diost  celebrated  and  highly  esteemed  among 
^''ancients.  It  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to 
't:ider  the  Hebrew  names  Basam  and  Baal-shr- 
nis,  transUted  *  spices,'  in  Exod.  xxxv.  28; 
1  Kings  X.  10;  Sol.  Song,  v.  1,  13.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  ancient  authors  that  the 
plant  Yielding  balsam  was  never  very  common 
J»  Palwtine— in  fiict,  that  it  was  confined  to  one 
I'^aUty,  where  it  was  found  only  as  a  plant  in 
^tJTation,  though  it  may  have  been,  and  pro- 


bably was,  introduced  at  a  very  early  period* 
That  it  has  long  disappeared  from  thence  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  all  travellers  in 
Palestine.  That  it  was  a  southern  plant  we  may 
believe  from  its  bein^  cultivated  m  the  warm 
southern  valley  of  Jencho,  and  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  that  locally  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  who  says  that  it  was  brought  thiUier 
by  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  balsam-tree,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree,  as  it 
is  also  very  generallv  called,  is  not  a  native  of 
that  region,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  ever  to 
have  been  cultivated  there.  The  true  balsam, 
we  have  seen,  was  cultivated  near  Jericho,  and 
at  a  later  age  in  Egypt  From  that  coimtry  it 
has  been  traced  to  Arabia. 

The  balsam-tree,  having  been  described  by 
various  travellers,  is  now  pretty  well  known. 
It  forms  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  spreading 
branches  and  a  smooth  ash-coloured  bark,  but 
which  is  no  doubt  rough  in  the  older  parts.  The 
ultimate  branches  are  short,  and  thorn-like,  with 
small  very  short  abortive  branchlets,  bearing  at 
their  extremities  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
fimit  is  pointed,  fleshy,  with  a  viscid  pulp. 

This  species  is  now  considered  to  be  identical 
with  the  Amyris  opobalsamum  of  Forskal,  found 
by  him  in  Arabia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
caravanserai  of  Onde,  not  fkr  from  Has,  and  the 
wounded  bark  of  which  yields  opobalsamum,  or 
balsam  of  Mecca.  It  is  as  highly  esteemed  by 
all  Orientals  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Another  species 
was  discovered  by  Forskal,  and  called  by  him 
Amyris  Kiifal.  It  is  a  tree  with  reddish-coloured 
wocxi,  and  with  branches  rather  spinous.  The 
younger  leaflets  are  described  as  being  villous 
and  acute,  the  old  ones  smooth,  often  obtuse ;  the 
berry  compressed,  with  an  elevated  ridge  on  each 
side,  the  apex  forming  a  black  prominent  point. 
The  wood  he  describes  as  forming  an  article 
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of  considerable  commerce,  especially  to  Egypt, 
where  water-vessels  are  impregnated  with  its 
smoke.  It  is  probably  the  twigs  of  this  species 
which  are  taken  to  India,  and  there  sold  under 
the  name  of  aod-i  balessan ;  that  is,  the  wood  of 
the  balsam-tree.  Carpobalsamum  was  probably 
only  the  fhiit  of  one  of  these  species.    Opobal- 
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samnni,  or  jaioe  of  the  balsam,  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  ihe  finest  kind,  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  found  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  Carpobal- 
samum  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  express 
sion  of  the  fruit  when  in  maturity,  and  xylobal- 
samum,  by  the  expression  or  decoction  of  the 
small  new  twigs,  which  are  of  a  reddish  colour. 
But  the  ancients  probably  employed  both  the 
fruit  and  the  wood  for  macerating  in  oil,  which 
would  extract  the  odour.  The  greatest  quanti^ 
of  balsam,  and  the  best  in  quality,  must  in  all 
times  hsTC  been  produced  by  an  incision  into  the 
bark  when  the  juice  is  in  its  strongest  circula- 
tion, in  July,  August,  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  then  received  into  a  small  earthen 
bottle,  and  erery  dajr's  produce  is  poured  into  a 
larger,  which  is  kept  closely  corked.  The  whole 
quantity  collected  is  bat  small.  When  Sultan 
Selim  conquered  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  1516, 
three  pounds  were  ordered  to  be  sent  yearly  as 
a  tribute  to  Constantinople. 

BANQUETS.  Festive  meetings  among  the 
Jews  were  held  only  towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  as  it  was  not  till  business  was  over  that  the 
Jews  freely  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table ;  and  although  in  the  days  of  Christ  these 
meals  were,  after  the  Boman  fashion,  called 
wppen,  they  corresponded  exacdy  to  the  dinners 
of  modem  tunes,  the  hour  fixed  for  them  vary- 
ing fVom  five  to  six  o'clock  p.m.,  or  sometimes 
later. 

On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  company  were 
invited  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast ;  and  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  appointed,  an  express  by  one  or  more  ser- 
vants, according  to  the  number  and  distance  of 
the  expected  guests,  was  despatched  to  announce 
that  the  preparations  were  completed,  and  that 
their  presence  was  looked  for  immediately  (Matt 
xxii.  8;  Luke  xiv.  17).  This  custom  obtains  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  second  in- 
vitation, which  is  sent  to  none  but  such  as  have 
been  already  invited,  and  have  declared  their 
acceptance,  is  always  verbal,  and  is  delivered  by 
the  messenger  in  his  master's  name,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  very  language  of  Scripture. 

At  the  small  entrance  door  a  servant  was  sta- 
tioned to  receive  the  tablets  or  cards  of  those  who 
were  expected ;  and  as  curiosity  usually  collected 
a  crowd  of  troublesome  spectators,  anxious  to 
press  forward  into  the  scene  of  gaiety,  the  gate 
was  opened  only  so  fkr  as  was  necessary  for  the 
admission  of  a  single  person  at  a  time,  who,  on 
presenting  his  invitation  ticket,  was  conducted 
through  a  long  and  narrow  passage  into  the  re- 
ceiving-room ;  and  then,  after  the  whole  company 
were  assembled,  the  master  of  the  house  shut  the 
door  with  his  own  hands— a  signal  to  the  ser- 
vant to  allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  neither 
by  noise  nor  bv  importunities,  however  loud  and 
long  continued,  to  admit  the  bystanders.  To 
this  custom  there  is  a  manifest  reference  in  Luke 
xiii.  24,  and  Matt  xxv.  10. 

One  of  the  first  marks  of  courtesy  shown  to 
the  guests,  after  saluting  the  host  was  the  refresh- 
ment of  water  and  firagrant  oil  or  perfumes ;  and 
hence  we  find  our  Lord  complaining  of  Simon's 
omission  of  these  customary  civilities  (Luke  vii. 
44 ;  see  also  Mark  viL  4)  [Anointing].  But  a 
&r  higher,  though  necessarily  less  ftequent  at- 
tention paid  to  their  friends  by  the  great,  was  the 
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custom  of  fhmishing  each  of  the  company  vith  a 
magnificent  habit  of  a  light  and  showy  ooloor, 
and  richly  embroidered,  to  be  worn  daring  the 
festivity  (Eccles.  ix.  8 ;  Rev.  iii.  4,  5).  The  looie 
and  flowing  style  of  this  gorgeous  mantle  made 
it  equally  suitable  for  all ;  and  it  is  almost  in- 
credible what  a  variety  of  such  sumptuous  ga^ 
ments  the  wardrobes  of  some  great  men  ooold 
supply  to  equip  a  numerous  party.  In  a  lam 
company,  even  of  respectable  persons,  some  might 
appear  in  a  plainer  and  humbler  garb  than  a^ 
corded  with  the  taste  of  the  entertainer;  aod 
where  this  arose  from  necessity  or  limited  meam, 
it  would  have  been  harsh  and  unreasonable  in 
the  extreme  to  attach  blame,  or  to  command  the 
instant  and  ignominious  expulsion  of  the  guest 
from  the  banquet-room,  ^t  where  a  welUp- 
pointed  and  sumptuous  wardrobe  was  opened  ior 
the  use  of  every  guest— to  refose  the  gay  aad 
splendid  costume  which  the  munificence  of  the 
host  provided,  and  to  persist  in  appearing  in  one's 
own  habiliments,  implied  a  contempt  bodi  for  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his  entertamment  vhich 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  resentment^and  oar 
Lord  therefore  spoke  in  accordance  with  a  vel)* 
known  custom  of  his  country,  when,  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  kin^s  son,  he  describes  the 
stem  displeasure  of  the  king  on  discovering  one 
of  the  guests  without  a  wediUngp-garment  and  hs 
instant  command  to  throst  him  out  (Matt  xxiL 
11).  At  private  banquets  the  master  of  the 
house  of  course  presided,  and  did  the  hoDOors  of 
the  occasion ;  but  in  large  and  mixed  oompaoia 
it  was  anciently  customary  to  elect  a  governor  of 
the  feast  (John  ii.  8 ;  see  also  Ecclns.  xzxiL  1> 
who  should  not  merely  perform  the  office  ci 
chairman,  in  preserving  order  and  deoonun,  bnt 
take  upon  himself  the  general  management  of 
the  festivities.  As  this  office  was  considered  a 
post  of  great  responsibility  and  delicacy,  as  veil 
as  honour,  the  choice  which  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  left  to  the  decision  of  dice, «» 
more  wisely  made  by  the  Jews  to  fiUl  opoo  him 
who  was  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  requisite 
qualities — a  ready  wit  and  convivial  turn,  and 
at  the  same  time  firmness  of  character  and  habits 
of  temperance.  The  guests  were  scrupnlooslT 
arranged  according  to  their  respective  ranks. 
This  was  done  either  by  the  host  or  goTenor, 
who,  in  the  case  of  a  family,  placed  them  accord- 
ing to  seniority  (Gen.  xliil  33),  and  in  the  aae 
of  others,  assign^  the  most  honourable  a  place 
near  his  own  person ;  or  it  was  done  by  the  paitf 
themselves,  on  their  successive  arrivals,  and  after 
surveying  the  company,  taking  up  the  poutioo 
which  it  appeared  fittest  for  each  according  to 
their  respective  claims  to  occupy.  It  might  be 
expected  that  among  the  Orientals,  by  whom  the 
laws  of  etiquette  in  these  matters  are  strictij  ob- 
served, many  absurd  and  ludicrous  contests  ftf 
precedence  must  take  place,  from  the  arrogance 
of  some  and  the  determined  perseverance  of 
others  to  wedge  themselves  into  the  sest  they 
deem  themselves  entiUed  to.  Accordingly  Mo- 
rier  informs  us,  that,  in  Persia, '  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve by  the  countenances  of  those  present,  ▼ben 
any  one  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  be  ought' 
'  On  one  occasion,'  he  adds,  *  when  an  assembly 
was  nearly  full,  the  governor  of  Kashan,  a  man 
of  humble  mien,  came  in,  and  had  seated  himsd' 
at  the  lowfft  place,  when  the  host,  after  baring 
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Usiified  hts  particular  attentions  to  him  by  nu> 
mt'roas  expressions  of  welcome,  pointed  with  his^ 
hind  to  an  npner  seat,  which  he  desired  him  to 
Dke'  {Seama  Journeif).  As  a  counterpart  to 
this,  Dr.  Clarke  states  that '  at  a  wedding  feust 
be  attended  in  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  at 
Sc  Jean  d'Acre,  two  persons  who  had  seated 
thf  mselyes  at  the  top  were  noticed  by  the  master 
uf  ceremonies,  and  obliged  to  moTe  lower  down/ 
The  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  serves  to  il- 
}Q>tnte  sereral  passages  of  Scripture  (Prov.  xzt. 
f>,  7;  Matt  xxiii.  6;  and  especially  Luke  ziv.  7, 
vbere  we  find  Jesus  making  the  unseemly  ambi- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  the  subject  of  severe  and 
merited  animadversion). 

It  would  be  difficult  within  a  short  compass  to 
de>cnbe  the  form  and  arrangements  of  the  table, 
u  the  entertainments  spoken  of  in  Scripture  were 
not  all  conducted  in  a  uniform  style.  In  ancient 
livpt,  as  in  Persia,  the  tables  were  ranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  guests  were  placed 
vith  their  &ces  towards  the  walls.  Persons  of 
^'i;H  official  station  were  honoured  with  a  table 
}^  for  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  room ;  and 
in  thew  particulars  eveir  reader  of  the  Bible  will 
tnee  to  exact  correspondence  to  the  arrangements 
'^  Jofteph's  entertainment  to  his  brethren.  Ac- 
C'^nliog  to  Lightfoot,  the  tables  of  the  Jews  were 
Hiher  wholly  uncovered,  or  two*thirds  were 
»prtrad  with  a  cloth,  while  the  remaining  third 
*  as  left  bare  for  the  dishes  and  vegetables.  In 
the  dajs  of  our  Lord  the  prevailing  form  was 
t'W  triclinium,  the  mode  of  reclining  at  which  is 
de-eribed  elsewhere  [Acccbation].  This  eflfe- 
minate  practice  was  not  introduced  until  near 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  for  the 
'^nvnt  Israelites  sat  round  a  low  table,  cross- 
Iv^  like  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day. 

The  convenience  of  knives  and  forks  being 
a^knowo  in  the  East,  or,  where  known,  being  a 
n)i>dcm  innovation,  the  hand  is  the  only  instru- 
B>^t  used  in  conveying  food  to  tiie  mouth,  and 
the  common  practice,  tiieir  food  being  chiefly 
Pf^red  in  a  liquid  form,  is  to  dip  ueir  thin 
*afer-Iike  bread  into  the  dish,  and  foldhig  it 
Mween  their  thumb  and  two  fingers,  enclose  a 
P^ion  of  the  contents.  It  is  not  uncommon 
^  fiee  several  hands  plunged  into  one  dish  at 
^he  same  time.  But  where  the  party  is  nu- 
meroos,  the  two  persons  near  or  opposite  are 
commonly  joined  in  one  dish ;  and  accordingly, 
« the  hist  Passover,  Judas,  being  close  to  his 
^^ter,  was  pointed  out  as  the  traitor  by  being 
<^<:$igiiated  as  the  person  '  dipping  his  hand  with 
Jesos  in  the  dish.'  The  Apostle  John,  whose 
sdvantageoas  situation  enabled  him  to  hear  the 
miQatest  parts  of  the  conversation,  has  recorded 
yV  fiwt  of  our  Lord,  in  reply  to  the  question 
•Who  is  it?*  answering  it  by  'giving  a  sop  to 
'^<las  when  be  had  dipped '  (John  xiii.  26) ;  and 
^i«  leads  OS  to  mention  it  as  not  the  least  among 
Jie  peculiarities  of  Oriental  manners,  that  a  host 
"^Aen  dips  his  hand  into  a  dish,  and  lifting  a 
t^ndfol  of  what  he  considers  a  dainty,  offers  the 
^  to  one  of  his  friends.  In  earlier  ages,  a 
double  or  a  more  liberal  portion,  or  a  choice 
|>««ee  of  cookery,  was  the  form  in  which  a  land- 
M  showed  his  respect  for  the  individual  he 
'Iflighted  to  honour  (Gen.  xliil  34 ;  1  Sam.  L  4 ; 
«^23.  Prov.xxxi.  15). 

In  the  course  of  the  entertainment  servants  are 
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frequently  employed  in  sprinkling  the  head  and 
person  of  the  guests  with  odoriferous  perfumes, 
which,  probably  to  counteract  the  effects  of  too 
copious  perspiration,  they  use  in  great  profusion, 
and  the  fragrance  of  which,  though  generally  too 
strong  for  Kuropeans,  is  deemed  an  agreeable  re- 
freshment (see  Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  xxiii.  5 ;  cxxxiii.  2). 

The  various  items  of  which  an  Oriental  enter- 
tainment consists,  bread,  flesh,  fish,  fowls,  melted 
butter,  honey,  and  fruits,  are  in  many  places 
set  on  the  table  at  once,  in  defiance  of  all 
taste.  They  are  brought  in  japon  trays— one, 
containing  several  dishes,  being  assigned  to  a 
group  of  two  or  at  most  three  persons,  and  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  being  regulated 
according  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of  the 
party  seated  before  it  In  ordinary  cases  four  or 
five  dishes  constitute  the  portion  allotted  to  a 
guest ;  but  if  he  be  a  person  of  consequence,  or 
one  to  whom  the  host  is  desirous  of  showing 
more  than  ordinary  marks  of  attention,  other 
viands  are  successively  brought  in,  until,  if  every 
vacant  comer  of  the  tray  is  occupied,  tiie  bowls 
are  piled  one  above  another.  The  object  of  this 
rude  but  liberal  hospitality  is,  not  that  the  indi- 
vidual thus  honoured  is  expected  to  surfeit  him- 
self by  an  excess  of  indulgence  in  order  to  testify 
his  sense  of  the  entertainer^s  kindness,  but  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  means  of  gratifying  his  palate 
with  greater  variety;  and  hence  we  r^d  of 
Joseph's  displaying  his  partiality  for  Benjamin 
by  making  his  '  mess  five  times  so  much  as  any 
of  theirs'  (Gen.  zliii.  34).  The  shoulder  of  a 
lamb,  roasted,  and  plentifully  besmeared  with 
butter  and  milk,  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy 
still,  as  it  was  also  in  me  days  of  Samuel.  But 
according  to  the  favourite  cookery  of  the  Ori- 
entals, their  animal  food  is  for  the  most  part  cut 
into  small  pieces,  stewed,  or  prepared  in  a  liquid 
state,  such  as  seems  to  have  been  the  'broth' 
presented  by  Gideon  to  the  angel  (Judg.  vi.  19). 
The  made-up  dishes  are  *  savoury  meat,'  being 
highly  seasoned,  and  bring  to  remembrance  the 
marrow  and  fktness  which  were  esteemed  as  the 
most  choice  morsels  in  ancient  times.  As  to 
drink,  when  particular  attention  was  intended  to 
be  shown  to  a  guest,  his  cup  was  filled  with  wine 
till  it  ran  over  (Ps.  xxiiL  5),  and  it  is  said  that 
the  ancient  Persians  began  their  feasts  with  wine, 
whence  it  was  called  'a  banquet  of  wine'  (Esther 
V.  6). 

The  hands,  for  occasionally  both  were  required, 
besmeared  with  grease  during  the  process  of  eat- 
ing, were  ancientiy  cleaned  by  rubbmg  them  with 
tiie  soft  part  of  tiie  bread,  the  crumbs  of  which, 
being  allowed  to  fidl,  became  the  portion  of  dogs 
(Matt.  XV.  27 ;  Luke  xvi.  21).  But  the  most 
common  way  now  at  the  conclusion  of  a  feast  is 
for  a  servant  to  go  round  to  each  guest  with 
water  to  wash,  a  service  which  is  performed  by 
the  menial  pouring  a  stream  over  their  hands, 
which  is  received  into  a  strainer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin.  This  humble  office  Elisha  performed 
to  his  master  (2  Kings  iii.  11). 

People  of  rank  and  opulence  in  the  East  fre- 
quently give  public  entertainments  to  the  poor. 
The  rich  man  in  the  parable,  whose  guests  dis- 
appointed him,  despatched  his  servants  on  the 
instant  to  invite  those  that  might  be  found  sit- 
ting by  the  hedges  and  the  highways— a  measure 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  absolutely  neces- 
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my,  as  the  heat  of  the  climate  would  spoil  the 
meats  long  before  they  ooold  be  consumed  by 
the  meml«rs  of  his  own  household.  But  many 
of  the  great,  from  benevolence  or  ostentation,  are 
in  ^e  habit  of  proclaiming  set  days  for  giving 
feasts  to  the  poor;  and  then,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, may  be  seen  crowds  of  the  blind,  the 
bait,  and  the  maimed  bending  their  steps  to  the 
scene  of  entertainment  This  spedes  of  charity 
claims  a  venerable  antiquity.  Our  Lord  recom- 
mended lus  wealthy  hearers  to  practise  it  rather 
than  spend  their  fortunes,  as  they  did,  on  luxu- 
rious living  (Luke  xiv.  12);  and  as  such  invi- 
tations to  £e  poor  are  of  necessity  given  by  pub- 
lic proclamation,  and  female  messengers  are  em- 
ployed to  publish  theih,  it  is  probably  to  the 
same  venerable  practice  that  Solomon  alludes  in 
Prov.  ix.  3. 

BAPTISM.    A  conviction  of  the  holiness  of 
God  excites  in  man  the  notion  that  he  cannot 

Cibly  come  into  any  amicable  relation  with 
before  he  is  cleansed  of  sin,  which  separates 
him  from  God.    This  sentiment  found  a  very 
widely  extended  symbolic  expression  in  the  lus- 
trations which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
ceremonial  creeds  of  the  ancient  nations.    In  the 
language  of  the  prophets,  cleansing  with  water 
is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  purification  of  the 
heart,  which  in  the  Messianic  age  is  to  glorify 
the  soul  in  her  innermost  recesses,  and  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  theocratic  nation  (Ezek. 
xxzvi.  25,  sg. ;  Zech.  xiii.  1).    Such  declarations 
gave  rise  to  or  nourished  the  expectation  that  the 
aidvent  of  the  Messiah  would  manifest  itself  by  a 
preparatory  lustration,  by  which  Elijah  or  some 
other  great  prophet  would  pave  the  way  for  him. 
This  supposition  lies  evidentiy  at  the  bottom  of 
the  questions  which  the  Jews  put  to  John  the 
Baptist  (John  L  25 :  oomp.  Matt  and  Luke,  iii. 
7),  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  Elijah,  or 
some  other  prophet  ?  and  if  not,  why  he  under- 
took to  baptize  ?    Thus  we  can  completely  clear 
up  the  historical  derivation  of  the  rite,  as  used 
by  John  and  Christ,  from  the  general  and  natural 
symbol  of  baptism,  from  the  Jewish  custom  in 
particular,  and  from  the  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
sianic consecration.    Dans,  Ziegler,  and  others 
have,  nevertheless,  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  of  baptizing  proseliftet ; 
and  Wetstein  has  traced  that  rite  up  to  a  date 
earlier  than  Christianity.    But  this  opinion  is 
not  at  all  tenable :  for,  as  an  act  which  strictiy 
^ves  validity  to  the  admission  of  a  proselyte,  and 
IS  no  mere  tuxompaniment  to  his  admission,  bap- 
tism certainly  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; while,  as  to  the  passages  quoted  in  proof 
fh>m  the  classical  (profane)  writers  of  that  period, 
they  are  all  open  to  the  most  fundamental  objec^ 
tions.    Nor  is  the  utter  silence  of  Josephus  and 
Philo  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  their  various 
opportunities  of  touching  on  it,  a  less  weighty  ar- 
l^ument  against  this  view.    It  is  true  that  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Talmud  of  tiiat  regulation  as 
already  existing  in  the  first  century  a.d.  ;  but 
such  statements  belong  only  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Gemara,  and  require  careful  investigation 
before  they  can  serve  as  proper  authority.    This 
Jewish  rite  was  probably  onginally  only  a  puri- 
fying ceremony ;  and  it  was  raised  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  initiating  and  indispensable  rite  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  sacrifioe  and  dreomdsion. 


only  {^ier  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when 
sacrifices  had  ceased,  and  the  drcameision  of 
proselytes  had,  by  reason  of  public  edicts,  become 
more  and  more  impracticable. 

Baptism  of  John. — It  was  the  prindpsl  object 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  combat  the  prerailiDg 
opinion,  that  tiie  performance  of  externil  cere- 
monies was  sufficient  to  secure  participstioD  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  promises;  be  re- 
quired repentance,  therefore,  as  a  prepanttioD 
for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  the  Meuiali. 
That  he  may  possibly  have  baptized  heatim 
also,  seems  to  follow  from  his  censoring  the 
Pharisees  for  confiding  in  their  descent  froa 
Abraham,  while  they  had  no  shu%  in  his  spirit: 
yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  remirk 
was  drawn  from  him  by  the  course  of  the  argo* 
ment  (Matt  iii.  8,  9 ;  Luke  iii.  7,  8).    We  most, 
on  the  whole,  assume  that  John  considered  the 
existing  Judaism  as  a  stepping-stone  bj  wbidi 
the  Gentiles  were  to  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  its  Messianic  form.    The  general  point 
of  view  fr^m  which  John  contemplated  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  kingdom  was  that  or  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, though  closely  bordering  on  Christianity. 
He  regards,  it  is  true,  an  alteration  in  the  msA 
and  spirit  as  an  indispensable  condition  for  pB^ 
taking  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah;  still k 
looked  for  its  establishment  by  means  of  cooiiict 
and  external  foroe,  with  which  the  Messiab  vtf 
to  be  endowed ;  and  he  expected  in  him  a  Judge 
and  Avenger,  who  was  to  set  up  outward  aad 
visible  distinctions.    It  is,  therefore,  b^r  no  meva 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  baptism  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  that  Christ  who  floated 
before  the  mind  of  John,  or  of  the  suffering  and 
glorified  One,  such  as  the  apostles  knew  him; 
and  whether  it  was  considered  a  prepaniti(»  for 
a  political,  or  a  consecration  into  a  spiritual  tbeo- 
cracy.    John  was  so  &r  from  this  latter  view, 
so  far  from  contemplating  a  purely  spiritoal  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  he  erea 
began  subsequentiy  to  entertain  doubts  conoero* 
ing  Christ  (Matt.  xL  2).    John's  baptism  hid 
not  the  character  of  an  immediate,  but  merely  a 
a  preparatory  consecration  for  the  glorified  theo- 
cracy (John  i.   81).     The  Apostles,  therefort 
found  it  necessary  to  re-baptize  the  disciples « 
John,  who  had  still  adhered  to  the  notions  « 
their  master  on  that  head  (Acts  xix.).    To  this 
apostolic  judgment  Tertullian  appeals,  and  in  btf 
opinion  coincide  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 
the  ancient  churdi,  both  of  the  East  and  th« 
West. 

Thb  Baptism  of  Jesus  st  John  (Matt  iii- 
13,  gq.  ;  Mark  i.  9,  tq, ;  Luke  iii.  21,  s?. ;  com^ 
John  L  19,  sq. ;  the  latter  passage  refers  to  * 
time  after  the  baptism,  and  describes,  ver.  32,  tfa« 
incidental  facts  attending  it).— The  baptism  of 
Jesus,  as  the  first  act  of  his  public  career,  is  ooe 
of  the  most  important  events  recorded  b  eTU- 
gelical  history :  great  difficulty  is  also  involved 
in  reconciling  the  various  accounts  given  by  the 
Evangelists  of  that  transaction,  and  the  several 
points  connected  with  it  To  question  the  h^ 
Itself,  not  even  the  neoative  criticism  of  Dr. 
Strauss  has  dared.  This  is,  however,  all  that 
has  been  conceded  by  that  criticism,  vix^  the 
mere  and  bare  fiict  *  that  Christ  was  baptized  bj 
John,'  while  all  the  circumstances  of  the  event 
are  placed  in  the  region  of  mythology  or  fictioiL 
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Critkal  mqniiy  snggeBts  th«  following  qiie»- 
ttOQs: — 

1.  In  what  relation  did  Jesns  stand  to  John 
before  the  baptism  ? 

2.  What  object  did  Jesns  intend  to  obtain  by 
tbt  baptism  ? 

S.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  the  miraculous 
incidents  attending  that  act? 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  might  be 
spt  to  infer,  from  Luke  and  Matthew*  that  there 
had  been  an  acquaintance  between  Christ  and 
John  eren  prior  to  the  baptism ;  and  that  hence 
John  declines  (Matt  iii.  14)  to  baptize  Jesus, 
irguing  that  he  needed  to  be  baptized  by  him. 
ThiSf  Iwwerer,  seems  to  be  at  yariance  with  John 
i.  31,  33.  Liicke  {Comment,  i.  p.  416,  sq,  3rd 
edit.)  takes  the  words  '  I  knew  him  not '  in  their 
strict  and  exclusive  sense.  John,  he  says,  could 
not  have  spoken  in  this  manner  if  he  had  at  all 
kiK)wn  Jesns ;  and  had  he  known  him,  he  could 
Dot,  as  a  prophet,  have  failed  to  discover,  even  at 
ta  nrlier  period,  the  but  too  evident '  glory '  of 
the  Messiah.  In  fact,  the  narrative  of  the  first 
three  Gospels  presupposes  the  same,  since,  as  the 
benld  of  the  Messiah,  he  could  give  that  refUsal 
^Matt.  ill  14)  to  the  Messiah  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  at  issue,  as  to 
^  oi^ect  of  Christ  in  undergoing  baptism,  we 
ficdfin  the  first  instance,  that  he  ranked  this 
action  amoo^  those  of  his  Messianic  calling. 
This  object  is  still  more  defined  by  John  the 
Baptist  (John  i.  31),  which  Liicke  interprets  in 
(he  iblloviog  words :  '  Only  by  entering  into 
that  oommimity  which  was  to  be  introductory  to 
the  Messianic,  by  attaching  himself  to  the  Bap- 
^  like  anj  other  man,  was  it  possible  for  Christ 
to  reveal  himself  to  the  Baptist,  and  through  him 
toothers.'  Christ,  with  his  never-&iling  reliance 
GB  God,  never  for  a  moment  could  doubt  of  his 
ovn  misnon,  or  of  the  right  period  when  his 
character  was  to  be  made  manilest  by  God ;  but 
John  needed  to  receive  that  assurance,  in  order 
^  be  the  herald  of  the  Messiah  who  was  actually 
c^e.  For  all  others  whom  John  baptized,  either 
^fore  or  after  Christ,  this  act  was  a  mere  pre- 
pntory  consecration  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah;  while  for  Jesns  it  was  a  direct  and 
uiunediate  consecration,  by  means  of  which  he 
i>unifested  the  commencement  of  his  career  as 
^  founder  of  the  new  theocracy,  which  began 
u  the  very  moment  of  his  baptism,  the  initiatory 
chancter  of  which  constituted  its  general  prin- 
ciple and  tendency. 

^ith  respect  to  the  miraculous  incidents  which 
^^fompoMtd  the  baptism  tf  Jesus,  if  we  take  for 
^  starting-point  the  narration  of  the  three  first 
^pels,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  really  and  visibly 
^^sttnded  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  proclaimed 
1^  ^  ^  audible  voice,  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
uKTe  can  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  bar- 
toopize  with  the  statement  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
This  literal  sense  of  the  text  has,  indeed,  for  a 
long  time  been  the  prevailing  interpretation, 
thoogh  many  doubts  respecting  it  had  very 
fvly  forced  themselves  on  the  minds  of  sob^ 
ffljoirers,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
^en,  and  which  Strauss  has  more  elaborately 
renewed.  To  the  natural  explanations  belong 
wat  of  Paulas,  that  the  dove  was  a  real  one, 
vhich  had  by  diance  fiown  near  the  spot  at  that 
"«anent;  that  of  Meyer,  that  it  was  the  figure 


of  a  meteor  whieh  was  just  then  visible  in  the 
sky ;  and  that  of  Kuinoel  (ad  Matth.  iii.),  who 
considers  the  dove  as  a  figure  for  lightning,  and 
the  voice  for  that  of  thunder,  which  the  eye- 
witnesses, in  their  extatic  feelings,  considered  as 
a  divine  voice,  such  as  the  Jews  called  a  Bath-hol 
(Meyer).  Such  interpretations  are  not  only  irre- 
concilable with  the  evangelical  text,  but  even 
presuppose  a  violation  of  the  common  order  of 
nature,  in  fisivour  of  adherence  to  which  these  in- 
terpretations are  advanced. 

A  more  close  investigation  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, induces  us  to  take  as  a  starting-point  the 
account  of  the  Apostle  St.  John.  It  is  John  the 
Baptist  himself  who  speaks.  He  was  an  eye- 
witness, nay,  to  judge  from  Matthew  and  John, 
the  only  one  present  with  Jesus,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  only  source — with  or  without  Christ 
—of  information.  Indeed,  if  there  were  more 
people  present,  as  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
mfer  from  Luke,  they  cannot  have  perceived  the 
miracles  attending  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  or  John 
and  Christ  would  no  doubt  have  appealed  to 
their  testimony  in  verification  of  them. 

In  thus  taking  the  statement  in  St.  John  for 
the  authentic  basis  of  the  whole  history,  a  few 
slight  hints  in  it  may  afford  us  the  means  of 
solving  the  difficulties  attending  the  literal  con- 
ception of  the  text  John  the  Baptist  knows 
nothing  of  an  external  and  audible  voice,  and 
when  he  assures  us  (i.  S3)  that  he  had  in  the 
Spirit  received  the  promise,  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  made  manifest  by  the  Spirit  descending 
upon  him,  and  remaining — be  it  tfpon  or  in  him — 
there ;  this  very  remaining  assuredly  precludes 
any  material  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  bird. 
The  internal  probability  of  the  tex^  therefore, 
speaks  in  fiivour  of  a  spiritual  vision  in  the  mind 
of  the  Baptist ;  this  view  is  still  more  strength- 
ened by  the  &ct,  that  Luke  supposes  there  were 
many  more  present,  who  notwithstanding  per^ 
ceived  nothing  at  all  of  the  miraculous  incidents. 
The  reason  tluit  the  Spirit  in  the  vision  assumed 
the  figure  of  a  dove,  we  would  rather  seek  in 
the  peculiar  flight  and  movement  of  that  bird, 
than  in  its  form  and  shape.  This  interpretation 
moreover  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the 
philosophic  connection  of  the  incidents,  since  the 
Baptist  appears  more  conspicuously  as  the  im- 
mediate end  of  the  divine  dispensation.  Christ 
had  thus  the  intention  of  beinff  introduced  by 
him  into  the  Messianic  sphere  of  operation,  while 
the  Baptist  recognises  this  to  be  his  own  peculiar 
calling :  the  signs  b^  which  he  was  to  know  the 
Messiah  had  been  mtimated  to  him,  and  now 
that  they  had  come  to  pass,  the  prophecy  and  his 
mission  were  fiilfilled. 

None  of  the  Evangelists  give  any  authority 
for  the  common  tradition  that  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  upon  Christ  was  sensibly  witnessed  Ir^  the 
multitude,  Matthew  simply  states  that  the  vision 
appeared  to  Christ ;  Mark  adds  that  the  Spirit 
appeared  to  him  *  as  a  dove  descending,  upon 
him  ;*  Luke,  more  generally,  states  only  Uie  fiict 
of  the  Spirit's  descent  in  a  sensible  form ;  and 
John  informs  us  that  besides  Christ  this  vision 
was  witnessed  also  by  the  Baptist 

Christian  Bafhsm. — Jesus,  having  under- 
gone baptism  as  the  founder  of  Uie  new  kin^om, 
ordainea  it  as  a  legal  act  by  which  individuals 
were  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citixens  therein. 
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Though  he  caused  many  to  be  baptized  by  his 
disciples  (John  iy.  1,2),  yet  aU  weiv  not  bap- 
tised who  were  converted  to  him ;  neither  was  it 
even  necessary  after  they  had  obtained  partici- 
pation in  him  by  his  personal  choice  and  for- 
giving of  sin.  But  when  he  could  no  lon^r 
personally  and  immediately  choose  and  receive 
members  of  his  kingdom,  when  at  the  same  time 
all  had  been  accomplished  which  the  founder 
thought  necessary  for  its  completion,  he  gave 
power  to  the  spiritual  community  to  receive,  in 
nis  stead,  members  by  baptism  (Matt  xxviii.  19  ; 
Mark  xvi.  16).  Baptism  essentially  denotes  the 
re^nerating  of  him  who  receives  it,  his  partici- 
pation both  in  the  divine  life  of  Christ  and  the 
promises  rested  on  it,  as  well  as  his  reception  as 
a  member  of  the  Christian  community. 

E^h  of  these  momentous  points  implies  all 
the  rest;  and  the  germ  of  all  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Christ  (Matt  xxviii.  19).  The  details 
are  variously  digested  by  the  Apostles  according 
to  their  peculiar  modes  of  thinking.  John 
dwells — in  like  manner  as  he  does  on  the  holy 
communion — almost  exclusively  on  the  internal 
nature  of  baptism,  the  immediate  mystical  union 
of  the  Spirit  with  Christ ;  baptism  is  with  him 
equivalent  to  *  being  bom  again'  (John  iii.  5,  7). 
Paul  gives  more  explicitly  and  completely  the 
other  points  also.  He  understands  by  it  not 
only  the  union  of  the  individual  with  the  Head, 
-  by  the  giving  one*s  self  up  to  the  Redeemer  and 
the  receiving  of  his  life  (Gal.  iii.  27),  but  also 
the  union  with  the  other  members  (t6.  28;  1 
Cor.  xii.  13 ;  Ephes.  iv.  5;  v.  26).  He  expresses 
a  spiritual  purport  by  saying  that  it  intimates  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  received  it,  their 
being  joined  with  Christ  in  his  death  and  nused 
with  lum  in  his  resurrection. 

As  regards  the  design  of  Christian  Baptism, 
difiTereut  views  have  been  adopted  by  different 
parties.    The  principal  are  the  following : — 

1.  TTuUit  is  a  direct  instrument  of  greux ;  the 
application  of  water  to  the  person  by  a  properly 
qualified  Amctionary  being  regarded  as  the  ap- 
pointed vehicle  by  which  God  bestows  regene- 
rating grace  upon  men.  This  is  the  Romanist 
and  Anglo-Catholic  view. 

2.  That  though  not  an  instrument  it  is  a  seal  of 
grace ;  divine  blessings  bein^  thereby  confirmt^i 
and  obsignated  to  the  individual.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Confessions  of  the  majority  of 
the  Reformed  Churches. 

d.  T7iat  it  is  neither  an  instrument  nor  a  seal 
if  grace,  but  simpltf  a  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
Church  membership.  This  is  the  Socinian  view 
of  the  ordinance. 

4.  THiat  it  is  a  token  cf  reaeneration ;  to  be  re- 
ceived only  by  those  who  ^ve  evidence  of  being 
real^  re^nerated.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by 
the  Baptists. 

5.  That  it  is  a  symbol  tf  purification ;  the  use 
of  which  simply  announces  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  purifying  relijpon,  and  intimates  that 
the  party  receiving  the  nte  assumes  the  profes- 
sion, and  is  to  be  mstructed  in  the  principles,  of 
that  reliffion.  This  opinion  is  extensively  en- 
tertained amongst  the  Uongregationalists  of  Eng- 
land. 

Differences  of  opinion  have  also  been  intro- 
duced respecting  the  proper  mode  of  baptism. 
Some  ooMteiid  that  it  should  be  by  immersion 


alone ;  others,  that  it  should  be  only  by  nffum 
or  tprinklina ;  and  others,  that  it  matters  not  in 
which  way  it  be  done,  the  only  thing  reqaind 
being  the'  ritual   application  of  water  to  the 
person.     The  first  class  appeal  to  the  use  of 
oaptizo  by  the  classical  authors,  with  whom 
they  afiirm  it  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  dtp- 
ping  or  immersing;  and  to  such  expressions  is 
'  being  buried  wiUi  Christ  in  baptism,  &c^  wbere 
they  understand  an  allusion  to  a  typical  haiial 
by  submersion  in  water.    The  second  class  reh 
upon  the  usage  of  baptizo  by  the  sacred  writers, 
who,  they  allege,  employ  it  frequently  where 
immersion  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  when  thev 
speak    of   'baptism  with  fire,'  and   *  baptism 
with  the  Spirit ;'  upon  the  alleged  impossibilitT 
of  immersing  such  multitudes  as  we  learn  wert 
baptized  at  once  in  Jerusalem  on  the  (Uy  <^ 
Pentecost;  upon  the  supposed  improbability  of 
an  Eastern  female  like  Lydia  allowing  herself 
to  be  publicly  immersed  by  a  man  whom  she 
had  never  seen  before ;  upon  the  language  Qs«i 
by  Paul  at  Philippi,  when  he  commanded  water 
to  be  brought  into  the  room,  that  he  might  la^ 
tize  the  jsiilor  and  his  &mily,  language  which,  n 
is  said,  cannot  be  understood  of  such  a  qoaDtitj 
of  water  as  would  be  required  to  immerse  in  $n^ 
cession  a  whole  household ;  and  upon  the  nse  (^ 
the  term  baptism,  to  designate  what  is  elsewh«R 
spoken  of  as  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit   "Hk 
third  class  maintain,  that  according  to  muversi! 
usage  baptizo  signifies  simply  to  wet,  and  thst 
the  following  prc^position  determines  whether  H 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  wetting  by  inlme^ 
sion  or  not;  they  urge  especially  that  the  word 
r«  used  in  the  New  Testament  possesses  so  mueb 
of  a  technical  character,  that  it  is  not  possible 
from  it  to  deduce  any  correct  inference  as  to  the 
mode  of  baptizing;  and  they  adduce  histoncal 
evidence  to  show  that  baptism  was  perfbrmed  in- 
differently by  immersion  or  affusi<Hi  as  coov^ 
nience  dictated. 

In  fine,  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  re- 
specting the  proper  subjects  of  baptisoa.  U^ 
also  we  have  three  classes. 

1.  Those  who  maintain  that  baptism  is  to  hf 
administered  only  to  those  who  believe  and  p^ 
evidence  of  being  regenerated.  Thw  opinioa  i> 
grounded  chiefly  upon  the  positions  Uiat,  ^ 
pentance  and  Faith  are  distinctly  prescribed  ij 
the  New  Testament  as  conditions  of  baptian,  vA 
the  alleged  fiict  that  the  Apostles  did  not  hapt^ 
any,  until  satisfied  that  they  sincerely  belieycd 
It  is  urged  also  by  the  advocates  of  tms  c^mm^ 
against  the  practice  of  infimt  baptism,  that  DOt 
only  are  infants  excluded  from  baptism  by  their 
inability  to  comply  with  the  required  terms,  hat 
that  they  are  virtually  excluded  by  their  b«ptis» 
not  being  expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament It  is  also  alleged  that  infknt  baptiso' 
was  unknown  to  the  i£rly  Church,  and  was  * 
oorrupt  invention  of  the  patristic  age. 

2.  Those  who  contend  Uiat  baptism  is  to  be 
administered  not  only  to  believers  who  hare  nrt 
been  before  baptized,  but  to  the  infimt  offsprio| 
of  believers.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  on 
the  covenant  established  by  God  with  Abraham* 
This  covenant  it  is  maintained  was  the  everiast- 
ing  covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace;  under  it » 
connection  of  a  spiritual  kind  was  recognised  a? 
existing  between  parents  and  their  children ;  m 
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vimie  of  this  the  Utter  received  the  sign  of  the 
ix;^eDsnted  blessincs;  uo  evidence  can  be  ad- 
'ioeed  that  this  divinely-appointed  connection 
lia>  been  abrogated,  though  me  sign  of  the  cove- 
iia.it  has  been  changed ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
A  ibandaot  evidence  to  show  that  the  Apoetles 
Alministered  to  the  children  of  converts  to  Chris- 
tiaoitj  the  same  rite,  that  of  baptism,  which  the^ 
administered  to  the  converts  themselves.  It  is 
i\M  affirmed  by  this  party  that  the  requiring  of 
tiith  and  repentance  as  a  condition  of  baptism  in 
the  case  of  idults  cannot  be  fairly  held  as  in- 
•'udiog  children,  inasmuch  as  by  the  same  reason- 
iig children  dyine  in  infancy  would  be  excluded 
fnim  salvation,  ft  is  denied  that  the  absence  of 
a:>}  express  injunction  to  baptixe  children  virtu- 
iliv  prohibits  their  baptism;  and  the  assertion 
tlut  in&nt  baptism  was  unknown  in  the  primi- 
tive ag«  is  rebutted  by  historical  evidence. 

3.  Those  who  assert  that  baptism  is  to  be  ad- 
iDioBtered  to  all  who  either  will  place  them- 
MrUts  onder  Christian  instruction,  such  as  adults 
^bo  have  grown  up  as  heathens,  Jews,  or  in- 
^'iels:  or  who  may  be  thus  placed  by  their 
P^foti  or  guardians,  such  as  in&nts.  In  sup- 
pun  of  this  view,  stress  is  laid  upon  our  Lord's 
tordswhen  he  commanded  his  Apostles  to  go 
acd  teach  and  baptize  all  fiations;  the  'bap- 
^iog'  being  regarded  as  associated  with  the 
'ttaching'  and  commensurate  with  it,  whilst 
That  is  said  about  '  believing'  is  regarded  as  re- 
Litmg  to  somediing  which  may  or  may  not  follow 
the  teaching  and  baptizing,  but  which  is  declared 
^i  be  essential  to  salvation.  It  is  argued  that  the 
Apostolic  practice  was  altogether  in  accordance 
vith  this  view  of  cmr  Loras  commission,  inas- 
moch  as  the  multitudes  frequenUy  baptized  by 
'ite  Aposdeswere  such,  that  to  obtun  satisfactory 
'^idence  of  the  knowledge  and  piety  of  each  in- 
dividual was  impossible  in  the  time  which  elapsed 
^■ctween  the  Apostlo*  preaching  and  the  bap- 
'iziog  to  which  it  led ;  whilst  such  cases  as  those 
«>f  Sinxm  Magus  and  the  Philippian  Jailor  show 
thit  even  very  ignorant  men,  and  men  who 
^d  not  possibly  give  what  any  person  would 
f'teive  ss  credible  evidence  of  piety,  were  at 
'^  baptized.  The  practice  of  the  Apostles  also 
in  baptuing  whole  households,  including  children 
m4  servants,  without  asking  any  questions  as  to 
<bHr  knowledge  and  belief,  is  urged  in  favour  of 
!hi«  opinioD,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  prac- 
t«  of  the  Church. 

Raphsii  foa  THK  Dead.— Paul  (1  Cor.  xv. 
^  OSes  this  phrase.  Few  passages  have  under- 
s<^  more  numerous  and  arbitrary  emendations 
Uan  this  text    We  shall  examine  first— 

A.  T%ote  itderpretatioM  which  take  it  to  he  wme 
1»rticMlar  ajfplicntion  cf  baptism. 

\.  Some  imagine  that  Paul  speaks  of  a  baptism 
yiiich  a  living  man  receives  in  the  place  of  a 
wad  one. 

Various  passages  have  been  quoted  fVom  the 
olhers  in  support  of  this  opinion ;  but  all  we  ean 
uifer  fr(nn  tbeir  statements  is,  that  bantism  by 
sibKtitDtion  had  taken  place  among  tne  Mar- 
<^ODiteg,  and  perhaps  also  amonf  the  Cerinthians 
^  other  smaller  seets  towanto  the  end  of  the 
f'^orth  century ;  but  that  it  existed  between  that 
Knod  and  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  the  above 
P««ge  is  wholly  unsubstantiated. 

^  idea,  then,  that  such  a  superstitious  custom 


existed  in  the  Corinthian  community  is  devoid 
of  all  historical  evidence. 

The  difficulties  will  still  more  increase,  if  we 
were  to  admit,  with  Olhausen,  Riickert,  and  De 
Wette,  that  the  Apostle  approved  of  the  absurd 
practice  in  question,  since  he  would  thus  be 
brought  into  contradiction  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples on  the  importance  of  faith  and  external 
works,  which  he  developes  in  his  Epistie  to  the 
Galatians.  In  the  words  of  Paul  we  discover  no 
opinion  of  his  own  concerning  the  justice  or  in- 
justice of  the  rite ;  it  is  merely  brought  in  as  an 
argumentum  ex  concesao  in  favour  of  the  object 
which  he  pursues  through  the  whole  chapter 
(comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  5).  However  much  may  be 
objected  against  this  interpretation,  it  is  by  far 
more  reasonable  than  the  explanations  given  by 
other  critics.  The  Corinthian  community  was 
certainly  of  a  mixed  character,  consisting  of  indi- 
viduals of  various  views,  ways  of  thinking,  and 
different  stages  of  education :  so  that  there  might 
still  have  existed  a  small  number  among  them 
capable  of  such  absurdities.  We  are  not  suffi- 
cientiy  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the 
case  to  maintain  the  contrary,  while  the  simple 

gammatical  sense  of  the  passage  is  decidedly  in 
vour  of  the  proposed  interpretation. 

2.  Origen,  Luther,  Chemnitz,  and  Joh.  Ger- 
hard, interpret  the  words  as  relating  to  baptism 
over  the  graves  of  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Lutiier  says  that  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  faith  in  the  resurrection,  the  Christians  bap- 
tized over  tiie  tombs  of  the  dead.  But  the  custom 
alluded  to  dates  fh>m  a  much  later  period. 

3.  Epiphanius  mentions  also  a  view,  according 
to  which  the  word  rendered  *dead*  is  to  b« 
translated  mortally  ill  persons  whose  baptism 
was  expedited  by  sprinkling  water  upon  them  on 
their  death-bed,  instead  of  immersing  them  in 
the  usual  way :  the  rite  is  known  under  the  name 
of  baptismus  ciinicus,  lectualis.  But  few  of  the 
modem  theologians  (ammig  whom,  however,  are 
Calvin  and  Estius)  advocate  this  view,  which 
transgresses  not  less  against  the  words  of  the 
text  than  against  all  historical  knowledge  of 
the  subject 

B.  The  interpretations  which  suppose  that  the 
text  speaks  qfaeneral  church  baptism.  To  these 
belongs  the  oldest  opinion  we  know  of,  given  in 
Tertallian,  according  to  which  the  Greek  word 
rendered  ^for '  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  on 
account  of^  and  the  word  rendered  '  the  dead  *  in 
that  of  dead  bodies,  they  themselves,  the  baptized, 
as  dead  persons.  The  notion  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  version  is,  that  the  body  possesses 
a  guarantee  for  resurrection  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tism, in  which  it  also  shares.  The  sinking  under 
and  rising  up  is  with  them  a  symbol  of  burying 
and  resurrection. 

2.  A  later  view,  expressed  by  Chrysostom, 
adopts  the  same  meaning  as  regards  *  the  dead,' 
but  construes  the  whole  clause  '  in  behalf  of  the 
dead,'  to  signify  *  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.'  This  ungrammatical  version  is 
adopted  by  Theophylact :  *  Why  are  men  baptized 
at  all  in  behalf  of  resurrection,  that  is,  in  expect- 
ation of  resurrection,  if  the  dead  rise  not?' 

3.  Pelagius,  Olearius,  Fabricius,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  phrase  *  on  account  of  the  dead,'  or  *  of 
those  who  are  dead,'  although  stricUy  plural, 
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here  alludes  to  an  indiTidnal,  namely,  to  Chriit, 
*  on  aooonnt  of  whom '  we  are  haptized,  alladhig 
to  Rom.  Ti.  S. 

4.  Among  the  best  interpretations  is  that  of 
Spanheim  and  Joh.  Christ  Wolf.  They  consider 
'the  dead'  to  be  martyrs  and  other  believers, 
who,  by  firmness  and  cheerful  hope  of  resorreo- 
tion,  have  given  in  death  a  worthy  example,  bt/ 
which  others  were  also  animated  to  receive  bap- 
tism. Still  this  meaning  would  be  almost  too 
briefly  and  enigmatically  expressed,  when  no 
particular  reason  for  it  is  known,  while  also  the 
allusion  to  the  exemplary  death  of  many  Chris- 
tians could  chiefly  apply  to  the  martyrs  alone,  of 
whom  there  were  as  yet  none  at  Corinth. 

5.  Olhausen's  interpretation  is  of  a  rather 
doubtfhl  character.  The  meaning  of  the  passage 
he  takes  to  be,  that  *  all  who  are  converted  to 
the  church  are  baptized~-yor  the  good  of  the  dead, 
as  it  requires  a  certain  number  (Kom.  xi.  12-25), 
a  *'  fhllness  "  of  believers,  before  the  resurrection 
can  take  place.  Every  one  therefore  who  is  bap- 
tized is  so  for  the  good  of  believers  collectively, 
and  of  those  who  mive  already  died  in  the  Lord/ 
Olhausen  is  himself  aware  that  the  Apostie  could 
not  have  expected  that  such  a  difficult  and  remote 
idea,  which  he  himself  calls  '  a  mystery,'  would 
be  understood  by  his  readers  without  a  further 
explanation  and  development  of  his  doctrine. 
He  therefore  proposes  an  explanation,  in  which 
it  is  argued  that  the  misenes  and  hardships 
Christians  have  to  struggle  against  in  this  life 
can  only  be  compensated  by  resurrection.  Death 
causes,  as  it  were,  vacancies  in  the  full  ranks  of 
the  believers,  which  are  again  filled  up  by  other 
individuals.  'What  would  it  profit  those  who 
are  baptized  tit  the  place  of  the  dead  (to  fill  up 
their  place  in  the  community)  if  there  be  no  re- 
surrection ? ' 

BAR,  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  etm,  but  used 
only  poetically  in  that  language  (Ps.  ii.  12; 
Prov.  xxxi.  2).  In  Syriao,  however,  Bar  an- 
swered to  the  more  common  Hebrew  word  for 
son,  i. e.  hen;  and  hence  in  later  times,  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  takes  the  same  place  in  the 
formation  of  proper  names  which  £en  had  for^ 
merly  occupied  in  the  Old  Testament 

BARAB^BAS,  a  person  who  had  forfeited  his 
life  for  sedition  and  murder  (Mark  xv.  7 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  25).  As  a  rebel,  he  was  subject  to  the 
punishment  laid  down  by  the  Roman  law  for 
such  political  offences ;  while,  as  a  murderer,  he 
could  not  escape  death  even  by  the  civil  code  of 
the  Jews.  But  the  latter  were  so  bent  on  the  death 
of  Jesus,  that,  of  the  two,  they  preferred  pardoning 
this  double  criminal  (Matt  xxvii.  16-26;  Mark 
XV.  7-1 5 ;  Luke  xxiii.  18-25 ;  John  xviii.  40). 

BARACHI'AS,  fiuher  of  the  Zechariah  (Zecha- 
rias)  mentioned  in  Matt  xxiii.  35  [Zechariah]. 

BA'RAK,  lightning;  son  of  Abinoam  of  Ke- 
desh-Nanhtali,  a  Galilean  dty  of  refiige  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphthali  (Judg.  iv.  6;  comp.  Josh.  xix. 
S7 ;  xxi.  32).  He  was  summoned  by  the  pro- 
phetess Deborah  to  take  the  field  against  tiie 
hostile  army  of  the  Canaanitish  king  Jabin, 
commanded  by  Sisera,  with  10,000  men  fix>m 
the  tribes  of  mphthali  and  Zebulon,  and  to  en- 
camp on  Mount  Tabor,  probably  because  the  900 
chanots  of  iron  ( Jud^.  iv.  3),  in  which  the  main 
force  of  Sisera  consisted,  could  not  so  easily 
mancBuvre  on  uneven  ground.    After  some  hesi- 
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tation,  he  resolved  to  do  her  bidding,  on  eoo- 
dition  that  she  would  go  with  him,  wbidi  she 
readily  promised.  Confiding,  therefore,  in  the 
God  of  Israel,  he  attacked  the  hostile  army  fay 
surprise,  put  tiiem  to  fiight  aiid  routed  them  to 
the  last  man.  In  conjunction  with  Deborah,  he 
afterwards  composed  a  song  of  victoiy  in  ooo- 
mcmoration  of  that  event  (Judg.  v.  14, 15, 16). 
BARBARIAN.  This  term  is  used  in  tiieNev 
Testament,  as  in  classical  writers,  to  denote  other 
nations  of  the  earth  in  dutinction  from  the 
Greeks.  *  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  sod 
Barbarians.'  InColoes.iii.  11,  '  Greek  nor  Jev— 
Barbarian,  Si^thian' — Barbarian  seems  to  refer 
to  those  nations  of  the  Roman  empire  who  did  do( 

rk  Greek,  and  Sctfthian  to  nations  not  under 
Roman  dominion.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  11  tbe 
term  is  applied  to  a  difference  of  language:  'If 
I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shsll  be 
unto  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian  ('as  of 
another  languaffe,*  Geneva  Ver»,\  and  he  that 
speaketh  shall  oe  a  barbarian  (*  as  of  another 
language,'  Geneva  Vera,)  unto  me.'  Strabo 
(xiv.  2)  suggests  that  the  word  Bai^lar^  vts 
originallv  an  imitative  sound,  desig^ned  to  express 
a  lutrsh  dissonant  language,  or  sometimes  the  in- 
distinct articulation  of  the  Greek  by  fbreigneis. 

BAR-JE'SUS.    [Eltmas.] 

BAR-JCKNA  (eon  <f  Jonas),  the  patronymic 
appellation  of  the  ApolsUe  Peter  (Matt  xri.  17> 

BARLEY.  This  grain  is  mentioned  in  Serip- 
tnre  as  cultivated  and  used  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ix. 
31),  and  in  Palestine  (Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Deutm 
8 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  10 ;  Ruth  ii,  17  ;  2  Sam.  xiT.30; 
Isa.  xxviii.  25;  Jer.  xli.  8;  Joel  i.  11).  Barley 
was  given  to  cattle,  especially  horses  (1  Kin^iv- 
28),  and  was  indeed  the  only  com  grain  gr?m 
to  them,  as  oats  and  rye  were  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  are  not  now  grown  in  Palestine. 
This  is  still  the  chief  use  of  barley  in  Western 
Asia.  Bread  made  of  barley  was,  however,  used 
by  the  poorer  classes  (Judg.  vii.  13;  2  Kings  it. 
42;  John  vi.  9,  13;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  9).  In 
Palestine  barley  was  for  the  most  part  sown  at  the 
time  of  the  autumnal  rains,  Octolir— November, 
and  again  in  early  spring,  or  rather  as  soon  as  the 
depth  of  winter  had  pa^ed.  The  barley  of  the 
first  crop  was  ready  hj  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over, in  the  month  Abib,  March — ^April  (Knti 
i.  22;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9;  Judith  viii.  2);  Apnl» 
the  month  in  which  the  barley-harvest  is  chiefly 
gathered  in,  although  it  begms  earlier  in  some 
parts  and  later  in  others. 

In  Exod.  ix.  31,  we  are  told  that  the  plague  of 
hail,  some  time  before  the  Passover,  destroyed 
the  barley,  which  was  then  in  the  green  esr; 
but  not  the  wheat  or  the  rye,  which  were  only 
in  the  blade.  This  is  minutelv  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  the  barley  sown  after  the  inundation 
is  reaped,  some  after  ninety  days,  some  in  the 
fourth  month,  and  that  it  there  ripens  a  month 
earlier  than  the  wheat 

BAR'NABAS.  His  name  was  originally  J«J|t 
or  Joseph  (Acts  iv.  36),  but  he  received  from  the 
Aposties  the  surname  of  Barnabas,  which  »g^ 
AcBthe  Sonqf  Prophecy.  Luke  interprets  it  m 
Son  of  Ethortation.  It  can  hardly  be  douhtri 
that  this  name  was  given  to  Joses  to  denote^ 
eminence  as  a  Christian  teacher.  HeisdesoibeJ 
by  Luke  as  *  a  good  man,  fhU  of  the  Hdy  Gho^ 
and  of  fiuth '  (Ada  xi.  24).    He  vas  a  natire  of 
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Crpnu,  iNit  the  son  of  Jewish  parents  of  the  tribe 
of  LeTL  From  Acts  iy.  36,  37,  it  appears  that 
Ik  was  powesied  of  land,  hut  -whether  in  Judea 
or  C)rpnis  is  not  stated.  He  generously  disposed 
of  the  whole  for  the  benefit  oithe  Christian  com- 
fflonitj,  and  'laid  the  money  at  the  Apostles' 
keC  As  this  transaction  occiurred  soon  after  the 
daj  of  Pentecost,  he  most  have  been  an  early 
cooTert  to  the  Christian  fkith. 

When  Paul  made  his  first  appearance  in  Jera- 
nlem  after  his  conTcrsion,  Barnabas  introduced 
him  to  the  Apostles,  and  attested  his  sincerity 
vAets  iz.  27).  Thoagh  the  oonyersion  of  Corne- 
lias and  his  hoosehold,  with  its  attendant  circom- 
ftaoces,  had  given  the  Jewish  Christians  clearer 
▼iews  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  new 
dispensation,  yet  the  accession  of  a  large  number 
of  Gcotiles  to  the  church  at  Antioch  was  an  event 
10  extraordinary,  that  the  Apostles  and  brethren 
at  Jenaalem  reolved  on  deputing  one  of  their 
Domber  to  investiflate  it  Their  choice  was  fixed 
OD  Barnabas.  After  witnessing  the  flourishing 
woodmen  of  the  church,  and  adding  fresh  con- 
v«ns  by  his  personal  exertions,  he  visited  Tarsus 
to  obcaitt  the  assistance  of  Saul,  who  returned 
vitb  him  to  Antioch,  where  they  laboured  for  a 
vhole  year  (Acts  xi.  23-26).  In  anticipation  of 
the  hmne  predicted  hy  Agabus,  the  Antiochian 
CfaristiaBs  nuule  a  contribution  for  their  poorer 
Ix^ethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands 
of  fiaraabas  and  Saul  ^Acts  xi.  2S-30),  who 
*P^ily  returned*  bringing  with  them  John 
Mark,  a  nephew  of  the  former.  By  divine  di- 
fvction  (Acts  xiii.  2)  they  were  separated  to  the 
office  of  missionaries,  and  as  such  visited  Cyprus 
ttd  come  of  the  principal  cities  in  Asia  Mmor 
>  Acts  xiii.  14).  Soon  after  their  return  to  An* 
^ioch«  the  peace  of  the  church  was  disturbed  by 
certain  lealots  from  Judaea,  who  insisted  on  the 
obserranoe  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  by  the 
^tile  converts.  To  settle  the  controversy, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  to  consult  the 
Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  1,  2) ; 
w  returned  to  coomiunicate  the  result  of  their 
naferenoe  (ver.  22),  accompanied  by  Judas  Bar- 
abas  and  Silas,  or  Silvanus.  On  preparing  for  a 
■cooad  missionary  tour,  a  dispute  arose  between 
t^  on  account  of  John  Mark,  which  ended  in 
their  taking  different  routes;  Paul  and  Silas  went 
^nngh  Syria  and  Cilicia,  while  Barnabas  and 
^  nephew  revisited  his  native  island  (Acts  xv. 
^1  j.  At  this  point  Barnabas  disappears  from 
Lakes  narrative,  which  to  its  close  is  occupied 
tolely  with  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  Paul. 
From  the  Epistles  of  the  latter  a  few  hints  (the 
oolj  authentic  sources  of  information)  may  be 
gleaned  relative  to  his  early  friend  and  associate, 
rnnn  l  Cor.  ix.  5, 6,  it  would  appear  that  Barna- 
bas vaa  unmarried,  and  supported  himself,  like 
P&ul,  by  some  manual  occupation.  In  Gal.  ii.  I, 
ve  have  an  account  of  the  reception  given  to 
l^ol  and  Barnabas  by  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
probably  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  Acts  xv. 
u  the  same  chapter  (ver.  13)  we  are  informed 
^  Barnabas  so  &r  yielded  to  the  Judaixing 
zealots  at  Antiocii,  as  to  separate  himself  for  a 
tune  from  communion  with  the  Gentile  converts. 
Respecting  the  later  years  of  Barnabas  we  have 
no  authentic  information.  The  year  when  he 
died  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ;  if  his 
^'^plKw,  as  some  have  supposed,  joined  Paul 


after  that  event,  it  must  have  taken  place  not 
later  than  a.d.  63  or  64. 

BARRENNESS  is,  in  the  East,  the  hardest 
lot  that  can  befid  a  woman,  and  was  oonsidercMl 
among  the  Israelites  as  the  heaviest  punishment 
with  which  the  Lord  could  visit  a  female  (Gen. 
xvi.  2;  XXX.  1-23;  1  Sam.  i.  6,  29 ;  Isa.  xlviL 9 ; 
xlix.  21 ;  Luke  L  25).  This  general  notion  of 
the  dis^r^oe  of  barrenness  in  a  woman  mav  early 
have  given  rise,  in  the  patriarchal  age,  to  the  cus- 
tom among  barren  wives  of  introducing  to  thdr 
husbands  Uieir  maid-servants,  and  of  regarding 
the  children  bom  in  that  concubinage  as  their 
own,  by  which  they  thought  to  cover  their  own 
disgrace  of  barrenness  (Gen.  xvi.  2 ;  xxx.  3). 

SaR'SABAS.  [Joseph  BAitaABAs;  JuDia 
Babsabas.] 

BARTHOUOMEW  itke  ton  of  Tolmai,  8 
Sam.  xiiL  37)  was  one  of  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles, and  is  ^nerally  supposed  to  have  been. 
the  same  individual  who  m  John's  Gospel  is 
called  Nathanael.  The  reason  of  this  opinion  is, 
that  in  the  three  first  Gospels  Philip  ana  Butho- 
lomew  are  constantly  named  together,  while  Na- 
thanael is  nowhere  mentioned ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  the  names  of  Philip  and  Na- 
thanael are  similarly  combined,  but  nothing  is 
said  of  Bartholomew.  Nathanael  therefore  must 
be  considered  as  his  real  name,  while  Bartholo- 
mew merely  expresses  his  filial  relation.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  xxi.  2). 
He  was  introduced  by  Philip  to  Jesus,  who,  on 
seeing  him  approach,  at  once  pronounced  that 
eulogy  on  his  character  which  has  made  his 
name  almost  synonymous  with  sincerity:  'Be- 
hold an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile '  (John  i.  47).  He  was  one  of  the  disciples 
to  whom  our  Lord  smpeared  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (John  xxi.  2) ;  he 
was  also  a  witness  of  the  Ascension,  and  returned 
with  the  other  Apostles  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4, 
12, 13).  Of  his  subsequent  history  we  have  little 
more  than  vague  traditions. 

BARTIME'US,  son  of  TVmetra,  the  blind  beffgar 
of  Jericho  whom  Christ  restored  to  sight  (Illiu>k 
X.46). 

BA'RUCH,  blessed;  the  fkithful  friend  and 
amanuensis  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  was  of  a 
noble  &mily  of  the  tribe  of  Judab,  and  generally 
considered  to  be  the  brother  of  the  prophet  Se- 
raiah,  both  being  represented  as  sons  of  Neriah ; 
and  to  Baruch  the  prophet  Jeremiah  dictated  all 
his  oracles.  During  tne  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Ba^ 
ruch  was  selected  as  the  depositary  of  the  deed 
of  purchase  which  Jeremiaii  had  made  of  the 
territory  of  Hanameel,  to  which  deed  he  had 
been  a  witness.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah  (&c  605),  Baruch 
was  directed  to  write  all  the  prophecies  delivered 
by  Jeremiah  up  to  that  period,  and  to  read  them 
to  the  people,  which  he  did  fix>m  a  window  in 
the  Temple  upon  two  solemn  occasions.  He 
afterwards  reaa  them  before  the  counsellors  of 
the  kinff  at  a  private  interview,  when  Baruch 
being  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  &e  prophecy  had  been  composed,  gave  an 
exact  description  of  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
taken  it  down  from  the  prophet's  dictation.  Upon 
this  they  ordered  him  to  leave  the  roll,  advising 
that  he  and  Jeremiah  should  conceal  themselves. 
They  then  informed  the  king  of  what  had  taken 
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tilace,  upon  which  be  b»d  the  roll  reBd  to  him  ; 
but.  after  hesriDg  ■  part  of  it,  he:  cut  it  with  a 
peoknifv,  and,  uotwilhatandin^  the  remonEtrauces 
of  hii  eooniiclloTB,  threw  it  mio  (he  fire  of  bu 
winter  parloar,  where  be  «u  litliug.  He  then 
ordered  Jeremiab  uid  Burach  to  be  seized,  bnt 
they  could  not  be  fonud.  The  Jews  lo  Ihii  daj 
oommeiDorate  the  bomins  of  this  rott  by  an  an- 
nmii  flirt.  Another  roll  was  now  written  by  i 
Barach  troia  (he  prophef  i  dictation,  contaiaing 
alt  that  wai  in  the  former,  with  some  additions, 
the  mmt  remarkable  of  which  is  the  ^ropbecy 
respecting  tbe  ruin  of  Jehoiacbim  and  his  home, 
•■  the  paniehment  of  his  impious  act  Thia  roll 
is  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  which  we  now  pos- 
sess. Barucb,  being  himself  lemfied  at  the 
thrrati  contained  in  the  prophetic  roll,  received 
the  oomfortine  assarance  that  he  would  himself 
be  delivered  from  tbe  calamities  which  should 
be&l  Jndah  and  Jerusalem.  After  the  capture 
of  Jenisali'm,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Zudekiab,  when  the  Jews,  after  ifaeir  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  obstinately  persieted  in  thrir 
determioatioD  lo  migrate  to  Egypt,  against  the 
remoiigtnmoes  of  the  prophet,  both  Baruch  and 
Jeremiah  accompanied  ttiem  to  that  couiilry, 
where  they  remained  until  the  death  of  Jeremiah. 
There  is  no  account  in  Scriptare  of  Haiuch's  re- 
tnm  A^im  Egypt,  but  the  Rabbins  allege  that  he 
died  in  BabyloD,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  exile. 
Josephns  asserts  that  be  was  well  akilled  in  the 
Hebrew  lanEoage;  and  that,  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  Nebuiondan  treated  Bainch  with 
coasideration,  from  respect  (o  Jeremiah,  whose 
miafortunes  he  bod  shared,  and  whom  be  had 
accompanied  (o  prison  and  exile  {Aalu/.  x.  II). 

BARUCH,  BOOK  OF  (Apocriphi),  follows 
neat  after  (he  book  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Septuagint 
Version.  Several  learned  writers  strongly  con- 
tend fbr  its  canon  icity  ;  but  tbe  weight  of  evidence 
is  generally  believed  to  preponderate  against  it- 

The  subject  of  the  book  is  ( I )  an  exhortation 
to  wisdom  and  a  doe  observance  of  the  law. 
(S)  It  then  introduce*  Jerusalem  as  a  widow, 
comfbrtJDg  her  children  with  tbe  hope  of  a  re~ 
turn.  (3)  An  answer  follows  in  confirmation  of 
this  hope.  A  prologue  is  prefixed,  slating  that 
Bamch  had  read  his  book  lo  Jeremiah  and  the 
people  in  Babylon  by  the  river  Sud  (Euphrates). 
by  which  the  people  were  brought  to  rrpentauce, 
and  sent  tbe  book  with  a  letter  and  presents  to 
Jerusalem. 

BARZIL'LAI,  a  wealthy  old  Gileadlte  of  Ro- 
gelinL,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty 
when  David  fled  beyond  the  Jordan  fVom  his 
son  Absalom.  He  sent  in  a  liberal  supply  of 
provisions,  beds,  and  other  conveniences  n>r  tbe 
use  of  the  kiuK*!  followers  (3  Sam.  xvii.  27 ; 
xix.  32).  On  the  king's  triumphant  return,  Bar- 
lillai  attended  him  as  &r  as  the  Jordan,  but  de- 
clined, by  reason  of  his  advanced  age,  to  proceed 
to  Jerusalem  and  receive  the  fsvonrs  to  which 
he  had  entitled  himself. 

BA'SHAN,  anamewhichprohBbly  denotes  tbe 
peculiar  fertility  of  the  soil  Thesacredwritersin- 
dade  in  Bashan  tlul  part  of  the  country  eastward 
of  the  Jordan  which  was  given  to  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead.  The 
firrt  notice  of  this  countr}  is  in  Gen.  liv.  5; 
compare  with  Josh,  lii.  4,  When  the  Israelites 
invaded  the  Promised  Ijiind,  Argob,  a  province  of 
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Bashan,  contained  'sixty  froeed  eilks,  with  villi 
and  gates  and  brazen  ban.  bdidca  unwaUcd  tovDt 
a  great  many'  (Deut  iiL  4.  .t;  I  Kinp  iv,  \3\ 
These  were  all  taken  by  tbe  Istulitn,  ud  (^ 
and  his  petmle  utterly  destroyed.  GoUui.  one  a 
the  cities  of  reftige,  waa  situated  in  this  cosstrT 
(Dent.  iv.  43 ;  Josb.  IX.  8  ;  Xli.  £7).  SoIodkd 
appointed  twelve  officers  to  fanuih  the  mmtlii; 
enpplies  for  the  royal  household,  and  allotted  ik 
region  of  Argob  lo  tbe  sou  of  Geber  ( I  Kingi  i'. 
13),  Towards  the  close  of  Jehu's  rrign  Hswl  in- 
vaded the  land  of  Israel,  intd  nnotc  the  whole  eul- 
ern  territory,  'even  Gilead  and  Bashan'  (sKiitp 
X.  3.^) ;  but  after  his  death  (he  dlies  he  Ind  Okea 
were  recovered  bv  Jehoash  (Joash)(2  Kiapjiii 
2.1),  who  defeated  the  Syrians  In  three  banks,  u 
Elisha  had  predicted  (3  Kings  xiii.  19).  After 
the  captivity  the  name  Balan^a  was  applied  to 
only  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan  ;  the  ml  hang 
called  Trachonitis,  Aurauitia,  and  Ganlinitis. 
All  these  provinoea  were  granted  by  AogiistiitVi 
Herod  the  Great,  and  on  his  death  Balinss 
formed  a  part  of  Philip's  tetrarchy.  At  lu> 
decease,  a.o.  34.  it  waa  annexed,  by  Tiberius,  w 
the  province  of  Syria ;  but  in  *J>.  37  it  wu  pttn 
by  Calignla  to  Herod  Agrippa,  the  ion  of  Aris- 
tobulos,  with  the  title  of  kii^  (Acta  lii,  I).  Pno 


(Acts  ixv.  1,'j),  The  rictneaaof  theputuR~lsiid 
of  Bashan,  and  the  consequent  superiority  of  ii 
breed  of  cattle,  are  frequently  alluded  to  ia  llie 
Scriptures.  We  read  in  Eteot.  xxxii.  M.of 'Tim 
of  the  breed  of  Bashan '  (Eiek.  xxiix.  IB). 
'  Kami,  lambs,  bulls,  goats,  all  ol  them  MUnpal 
Bashan.'  The  oaks  of  Bashan  are  mentionid  a 
connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (In.  o. 
13  ;  Zech.  li.  a).  In  Eiekiel's  deacriptian  oflbc 
wealth  and  magniSctnce  of  Tyre  it  ia  said,  'Of 
the  oaks  of  Bauiaa  have  they  made  thnrosn' 

iv.  t,  'the  kine  of  Bashan,'  Jerome,  ThaodorM. 
and  Cyril,  spMk  in  the  strongot  termsofibc 
exuberant  fertility  of  Bashan,  and  modern  tii' 
vellen  corroborate  their  assertions. 

BASKET.  There  are  several  words  in  th 
Hebrew  Scriptures  by  which  different  kinds  d 
baskets  appear  to  he  mdicated  : — 

1.  Dud,  which  ocean  in  2  Kings  x,  ',  wbtTc 
the  heads  of  Abab's  bods  are  sent  from  Sanura 
to  Jezrccl  in  baskets  ;  Jer,  xxiv.  2,  as  conOii- 
ing  figsj  and  Ps.  Ixxii.  6  (rendered  paU\  il» 
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ik  [hiwhiDg-floor,  and  from  the  ihrething-floor  ■ 
u  [be  gmuno.  The;  were  carried  between 
Kamni  bj  i  pole  resIinE  on  ibexr  tknaldtri ; 
•hich  tpta  with  the  prenons  elsuse  of  Ibe  eited 
I'll,  '[removed  his  ihoulder  from  the  harden.' 
Tliiilibaar  u>d  form  of  the  basket  are  oflea 
sbcuD  b  the  Epptian  icnlptures. 

i.  IVki.  which  occnn  in  contiection  with 
irricultnral  objects,  '  the  baikri  and  the  store ' 
iDfuL  jiri.  a-4;  ixviii.  5-17),and  wooldthere- I 
fiireippear  to  h&ie  been  somewhat  limilar  en 
ilvibore;  and,  in  feet,  the  Egyptian  EOiIptores  l 
!tLO»  different  baiketa  applied  lo  Ihii  use. 

1  KuA-B.  Prom  the  etjmologr,  this  appears 
ic  haie  been  an  interwoven  baeket,  made  of 
!«•«  or  nishes.  In  Lev  v.  27,  however,  it  is 
iMirora  bird-cage,  which  must  have  been  of 
"ptn  "ork,  and  probably  not  unlike  oar  own 
»kker  bird-eagea.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
Fnil-buketi  (Amis  viiL  I.  2),  Egyptian  ex- 
unples  of  which  are  preaentea  id  figs.  3  and  4 
'•lidic<HitBiiipomegTaDales)orthe  annexed  cdl 


,     [And. 


1  Egipi") 


iniT     in    Jer.    vi. 
I    basketa    in  whii 


*■  SiUnjATH, 
*lKre  it  obfiODily  denotes 
fnpn  were  deposited  «i  they  were  gathered. 
Hk  rom  of  the  baskets  osed  for  (his  purpose 
"  often  ihown  on  the  Egyptian  monument^  and 
L<  similar  to  that  represented  in  fig.  4,  cnt  S3. 

i.  In  all  the  other  places  where  Ibe  word 
'"krt  occurs,  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  a 
'^tn  made  of  ruahes,  similar  both  in  fonn  and 
"■aerial  to  thoee  used  by  carpenters  for  carrying 
iWtftols.  This  is  still  the  common  kind  of 
'oiket  thronghoDt  Westera  Asia :  and  its  use  in 
Urimt  Egypt  ii  shown  by  an  actual  specimen 
■hick  was  fotmd  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  and 
■liicli  itaow  io  the  British  Museam.  It  was, 
1°  bet,  ■  carpenter**  buket,  and  contained  bit 
'»ili(fig,  V  ent  «SV 

The  i| 

latoorable  idea  ot  the  bBsi(e^wo^k  of 

laa.  Some  of  these  are  worked  omamenlally 
•Ilk  colooTB  (figs.  3,  6,  cnt  83).  And  bemdfa 
loaethe  monnineDts  exhibit  a  large  Tariety  of 
liud'basketB,  of  difiemit  shapes,  and  so  eilen- 
I'elj  employed  as  lo  show  the  nnmerous  sppli- 
ntions  of  biskel-work  id  the  remote  times  to 
■bch  tboe  reprfsentations  extend.  They  are 
m«ily  manufiKtnred,  the  stronger  uid  larger 


Bortt  of  the  fibres,  and  the  finer  of  the  leaves  of 
the  palm-tree,  and  not  nnfrequentl}'  of  rushes, 
but  more  seldom  of  revds. 

BASTAKD  (Deul.  ixiii.  3,  and  Zech.  ii.  6). 
Some  understand  by  this  word  the  offspring  of 
proatilntes,  bnt  the;  forget  thai  prostitutes  were 
expressly  forbidden  lo  be  tolerated  by  (he  law  of 
Moses  (Lev.  liai.  29;  Dent,  xxiii.  17).  The 
most  probable  conjecture  is  that  which  applies 
the  term  to  tbe  oSspring  of  heathen  prostitutes 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Pslestiue ;  since  no  pro- 
vision was  made  by  Moses  against  their  tolera- 
tion, and  who  were  a  sort  of  priestesBes  to  the 
Fvrian  goddess  Aslarte  (comp.  Nnm.  xxv.  1,  tq. ; 
Hos.  iv.  It;  1  Kings  liT.  24;  xv.  11;  x»i.  47  ; 
2  Kings  ixiii.  7). 

That  there  existed  such  bastard  oflspring 
smons  tbe  Jews,  is  proved  by  the  history  m 
Jephthah  (Jndg.  li.  1-7),  who  on  this  account  wa* 
expelled,  and  deprived  of  his  patrimony. 

BAT  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut.  liv.  IB; 
Isa.  ii.  20;  and  Barach  vi.  32.  In  Hebrew  the 
word  implies  flying  in  the  dark ;  which,  taken 
iu  connection  with  the  sentence  '  moreover  the 
othelaph  and  every  crtrpiaff  thing  that  Jliith  is 
unclean  uuto  you ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten,'  is  so 
clear,  that  there  cannot  be  a  mistake  respecting 
the  order  of  animals  meanL  At  first  sjgbt,  ani- 
mals BO  diminutive,  lean,  and  repugnant  to  the 
senses,  must  appear  scarcely  to  have  required  the 
legislator's  attention ;  but  the  fkct  evidentiy  shows 
that  there  were  at  the  time  men  or  tribes  who 
ate  animal)  classed  with  bats,  a  practice  still  io 
vogoe  in  the  great  ADRtrslssian  islands,  where  the 


ily  vampyres,  are  caught  and  es 
where  the  iusrctivorous  true  bats,  such  as  the 
genera  common  in  Europe,  are  rejected.  Some 
of  the  Fpecies  of  harpies  are  of  the  bulk  of  a  rat, 
with  <rom  three  to  four  feet  of  expanse  between 
the  tips  of  the  wings ;  they  hsve  a  fierce  dog- 
like head,  and  are  nearly  all  marked  with  a  space 
of  rufiius  hur  thtm  the  forehead  over  the  neck 
Bud  along  part  of  the  back.  They  reside  in  the 
most  dense  foliage  of  large  trees,  whence  they 
II;  out  at  nighl  and  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  pIsnlBlioDS  of  fruit-trees.  It  was  to  one  or 
more  species  of  this  section  of  Cheiroptera  that 
tbe  Mosaic  prohibition  was  perhap  directed  ; 
and  it  is  likewise  to  them  thst  may  be  referred 
the  foundation  of  the  ancinnt  legends  concerning  . 
harpies,  which,  however  much  they  may  be  dia- 
. — ---*   »- L__r_  -p  . — .1.       Indeed^  when  w" 


(orted,  have  a  basis  of  tmlh. 
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Ji  their  thumbs,  their  formidable  teeth. 


givorous,  to  devour  not  only  inc  . 
blood  and  flesh  of  small  animals,  we  ma;  admit 
that  originally  they  were  more  daring  in  the  pre- 
sence of  man ;  that  their  true  characters  are  tint 
moderately  amplified  by  poetical  fbnc;  ;  and  that 
the  Mosaic  injunction  was  strikiuglv  appropriate. 

In  the  text  of  Scripture  where  allusion  is  made 
to  caverns  and  dark  places,  true  Veapertilionidie, 
or  insect-eating  bats,  similar  to  the  European, 
are  clearly  designated. 

BATH-SHE'BA,  also  Bath-bhdi,  daughter  of 
Eliam.  zrand-daughter  ofAhilophel,  and  wife  of 
I  sedoced  and  became  pregnant 


Uriah ;  she  w 
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by  King  David  during  the  absence  of  her  hd»- 
band,  who  was  then  engaged  at  the  siege  of 
Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  4,  5;  Ps.  U.  2).  The  child 
thus  bom  in  adnlterjr  became  ill  and  died  (2 
Sam.  xiL  15-18).  After  the  lapse  of  the  p|eriod 
of  mourning  for  her  husband,  who  was  slain  by 
the  contriTanoe  of  David  (xL  15),  she  was  le- 
gally manied  to  the  king  (xL  27),  and  bore  him 
Solomon  (xiL  24;  I  Kmss  L  11;  ii.  IS).  In 
1  Chron.  iii.  5,  she  is  called  Bathnihaa  instead  of 
Bath-sheba;  and  her  fiither  Ammiel,  instead  of 
Eliam  (comp.  Matt  i.  6).  The  other  children 
of  Bath-sheba  are  named  in  2  Sam.  v.  14;  1 
Chron.  iii.  5.  She  is  afterwards  mentioned  only 
in  consequence  of  her  good-natured  intercession 
for  Adonijah,  which  incidentally  displays  the 
respect  with  which  she  was  treated  by  king 
Solomon,  her  son  (1  Kings  iL  19).  [David  ; 
Adonijah.] 

BATTLE,  SYSTEM  OF.  Though  the  He- 
brews in  their  mode  of  conducting  warlike  ope- 
rations varied  somewhat  in  the  course  of  ages, 
aod  are  elsewhere  shown  to  have  been  swayed 
by  the  practice  of  greater  and  more  military  na- 
tions, still,  from  the  period  when  the  institution 
of  royalty  gave  rise  to  an  organized  system,  it 
was  a  maxim  to  spare  the  soldiers  all  unneces- 
sary fiitigue  before  an  engagement,  and  to  supply 
them  liberally  wiUi  food.  Their  arms  were  en- 
joined to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  when  drawn 
up  for  battle  they  formed  a  line  of  solid  squares 
of  a  hundred  men,  each  square  being  ten  deep, 
and  with  sufficient  interval  between  them  to 
allow  of  facility  in  movements,  and  for  the 
slingers  to  pass  through.  The  archers  may  have 
occupied  the  two  Da^ks,  or  formed  in  the  rear, 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  commander  on 
the  occasion ;  but  the  slingers  were  always  sta- 
tioned in  the  rear  until  they  were  ordered  for- 
ward to  impede  a  hostile  approach,  or  to  com- 
mence an  engagement  somewnat  in  the  manner 
of  modern  skirmishers.  Meantime,  while  the 
trumpets  waited  to  sound  the  last  signal,  the 
king,  or  his  representative,  appeared  in  his  sacred 
dress,  except  when  he  wished  to  remain  un- 
known, as  at  Megiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  22),  and 
proceeded  to  muce  the  final  dispositions,  in  the 
middle  of  his  chosen  braves,  attended  by  priests 
who,  by  their  exhortations,  animated  the  ranks 
within  hearing.  It  was  now,  we  may  suppose, 
when  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  that  the  slingers 
would  be  ordered  to  pass  between  the  intervals 
of  the  line  of  solid  squares,  open  their  order,  and 
with  shouts,  let  fly  their  stone  or  leaden  missiles, 
until  by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  opposine 
fronts  they  would  be  hemmed  in,  and  be  recalled 
to  the  rear,  or  to  cover  a  fiank.  Then  would 
come  the  signal  to  charge,  and  the  great  shout  of 
battle ;  the  heavy  infantry,  receiving  the  order  to 
attack,  would  press  direct  upon  the  front  of  the 
enemy,  under  cover  of  their  shields  and  levelled 
spears ;  the  rear  ranks  might  then,  if  so  armed, 
cast  their  second  darts,  and  archers  from  their 
rear  shoot  hi^h,  so  as  to  pitch  the  arrows  over 
their  own  mam  line  of  spearmen  into  the  dense 
masses  beyond  them.  If  the  enemy  broke 
through  the  intervals,  we  may  imagine  that  a 
line  of  charioteers  in  reserve,  bredung  from 
their  position,  might  in  part  charce  among  the 
disordered  ranks  of  the  foe,  drive  ihem  back,  and 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  oppressed  masses, 


or  wheeling  round  a  flank,  fidl  upon  the  enemy, 
or  be  encountered  by  a  similar  mancEnvre,  aod 
perhaps  repulsed.  The  kino,  meanwhile,  as- 
rounded  by  his  princes,  poetea  dose  to  the  rear 
of  his  line  of  battle,  and  in  the  middle  of  tke 
showered  missiles,  would  watch  the  enemj  tod 
remedy  every  disorder.  Thus  it  was  that  ferenl 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Judah  were  slain  (2  Chroo. 
xviii.  Sd,  and  xxxv.  23),  and  that  sudi  sa  eiux^ 
mous  waste  of  human  life  took  place :  for  the 
shock  of  two  hostile  lines  of  masses  at  least  ten 
in  depth,  advancing  under  the  confidenee  of 
breastplate  and  shield,  when  once  engaged  hand 
to  hand,  had  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  nature  to 
retreat ;  because  the  hindermost  ranks  not  M- 
ing  personally  the  first  slaughter,  would  not,  isd 
the  foremost  could  not,  fall  back ;  neither  ooold 
the  commanders  disengage  the  line  without  i 
certainty  of  being  defeat^  The  &te  of  the  diy 
was  therefore  no  longer  within  the  control  of  tb 
chief,  and  nothing  Imt  obstinate  valour  was  left 
to  decide  the  victory.  Under  such  drcamstaooes 
defeat  led  to  irretrievable  confusion ;  and  where 
either  party  possessed  superiority  in  cavalrj  aod 
chariots  of  war,  it  would  be  materially  incrnsed: 
but  where  the  infantry  alone  had  prineipallj  to 
pursue  a  broken  enemy,  that  force,  laden  witk 
shields,  and  preserving  order,  oocdd  overtake 
very  few  who  chose  to  abandon  their  defensire 
armour,  unless  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
locality.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  ariny  vas 
posted  in  ambush,  but  this  manceuvre  was  most 
commonly  practised  against  the  garrisons  d 
cities  (Josh.  viii.  12 ;  Judg.  xx.  3S\  In  the  case 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  16),  when  he  led  a  small 
body  of  his  own  people  suddenly  collected,  and 
fell  upon  the  guard  of  the  captives,  released 
them,  and  recovered  the  booty,  it  was  a  sarprise, 
not  an  ambush ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  be 
should  have  fallen  in  with  the  main  army  of  tlie 
enemy.  At  a  later  period,  there  is  no  doabt  the 
Hebrew  armies,  in  imitation  of  the  Romaos, 
formed  into  more  than  one  line  of  masMs;  bot 
it  may  be  added,  there  is  ample  evidence  tfaat 
they^  always  possessed  more  stubborn  valour  tfaao 
discipline. 

BATTLEMENT.    [Hodsb.] 

BAY-TREE,  or  LAUREL.  This  word  oocaR 
only  once  in  Scripture,  namely  in  Ps.  xxxril 
35 :  *  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  povtf. 
spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay^ret*  Cosi- 
mentators  and  translators  have  differed  respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  word,  some  supposing  it 
to  indicate  a  specific  tree,  as  the  laurel ;  sod 
others,  supported  by  the  Septnagint  and  Vnlgi^t 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  by  some  considered 
to  mean  an  everjgreen  tree,  and  by  others,  a  greea 
tree  that  grows  m  its  native  soil,  or  that  has  sot 
suffered  by  transplanting,  as  such  a  tree  spreads 
itself  luxuriantly.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
Hebrew  word  would  indicate  some  tree  rffem- 
bling  the  bay-tree,  rather  than  the  bay-tree  it- 
self; but  until  that  can  be  discovered,  the  latter 
is,  upon  the  whole,  well  suited  to  stand  as  its  re 
presentative 

The  laurel,  or  bay-tree,  laurus  nobilis  of  b(^ 
tanists,  is  well  known  to  the  Asiatics  by  its 
Arabic  name  of  ghar,  under  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  who  qoo^ 
chieflv  Dioscorides  and  Giden,  thus  indiestiDg 
that  tney  had  not  much  original  informatioo  (n 


BDELLIUM 

tkir  ofvn  respecdiiff  a  tree  irhieh  is  probably 
Dot  hidigeiioiis  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
wrote.  The  leares  and  berries  of  the  lanrel,  as 
Tell  M  the  bark  and  the  root,  were  employed  in 
Bedidne:  the  berries  continue,  even  in  the  pre- 
fent  day,  to  be  exported  to  India,  where  we 
twnd  them  in  the  bazaars,  under  the  name  of 
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S4.    [Bfty-tree.    Luania  Bobilla.] 

(ir&a/-^W,  being  still  esteemed  as  a  stimulant 
o^cinal,  though  not  possessed  of  any  proper- 
ties iQperior  to  those  of  the  laurels  of  more 
«ootheni  latitudes.  The  bay-tree  is  well  known 
(4  be  eommon  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  in 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Levant  It  is  usu- 
^ly  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  often  having  a 
^1>7  appearance,  from  throwing  up  so  many 
^cken ;  but  in  England  it  has  attained  a  height 
<<'()0  feet,  which  is  not  unusual  in  warmer  cli- 
^^  It  is  unneoesrary  to  allude  further  to  the 
celebrity  which  it  attained  among  &e  ancients— a 
ceicbri^  which  has  not  yet  passed  away,  the 
lurcl-wreath  being  still  the  symbolical  crown  as 
*ell  of  warrion  as  of  poets.  Its  ever  green  grate- 
fol  appearance,  its  thick  shade,  and  the  agreeable 
^icy  odour  of  its  leaves,  point  it  out  as  that 
vhioh  was  most  likely  in  the  eye  of  the  Psalmist 

BDEL'LIUM.  This  word  occurs  but  twice  in 
w  Scriptures:  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  as  a  product  of 
^  land  of  Havilah ;  and  Num.  xi.  7,  where  tiie 
°^na  is  likened  to  it  It  has  been  much  dis- 
puted among  critics,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
^^  consider  it  as  a  precious  stone,  and  the 
Jevish  Rabbins,  together  with  some  modem 
commentators,  translate  it  by  pearl.  But  it  is 
more  dum  nrobable  that  the  pearl  was  as  yet  nn- 
Koovn  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  it  is  nowhere 
^rationed  in  the  Old  Testament  under  its  proper 
«*n»e  except  in  Esth.  L  6. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  Hebrew 
^o/oeA  is  the  aromatic  gum  bdellium,  which 
J^«  from  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia,  Media,  and 
«e  Indies.  Pliny^s  description  of  the  tree  from 
'^'iuch  the  bdellium  is  taken  makes  Ksmpfei-'s 
Wjemon  hi^y  probable,  that  it  is  the  sort  of 
i'B'a'treeiofreciiientiy  met  with  on  the  Persian 


coast  and  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  term  bdellium, 
however,  is  applied  to  two  gummy  resinous  sub- 
stances. One  of  them  is  the  Indian  bdellivm,  or 
faUe  myrrh  (perhaps  the  bdellium  of  the  Scrip- 
tures), which  is  obtained  from  Amyris  Tbalsamo* 
dendron  ?)  Commiphora,  The  trunk  or  the  tree 
is  covered  with  a  light-coloured  pellicle,  as  in  the 
common  birch,  which  peels  on  from  time  to 
time,  coLposing  to  view  a  smooth  green  coat, 
which  in  succession  supplies  other  similar  ex- 
foliations. This  tree  diffuses  a  giatefhl  fra- 
grance, like  that  of  the  finest  myrrh,  to  a 
considerable  distance  around.  Dr.  Royle  was 
informed  that  this  species  yielded  bdellium; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  may 
add  that  many  of  the  specimens  of  this  bdellium 
in  the  British  Museum  have  a  yellow  pellicle 
adhering  to  them,  precisely  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon birch,  and  thiat  some  of  the  pieces  are  per- 
forated by  spiny  branches — another  character 
serving  to  recognise  the  origin  of  the  bdellium. 
Indian  bdellium  has  considerable  resemblance 
to  myrrh.  Many  of  the  pieces  have  hairs  ad- 
hering to  them. 

The  other  kind  of  bdellium  is  called  Afiican 
bdellium.  It  is  a  natural  production  of  Senegal, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives,  who  make  tooth- 
picks of  its  spines,  niottout.  It  consists  of 
rounded  or  oval  tears,  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  dull  and  waxy  fracture,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  become  opaque,  and  are  co- 
vered externally  by  a  white  or  yellowish  dust  It 
has  a  feeble  but  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste. 

BEANS.  This  word  occurs  twice  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  first  occasion  is  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  28, 
where  beans  are  described  as  being  brought  to 
David,  as  well  as  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  &c,  as  is 
the  custom  at  the  present  day  in  many  parts  of 
the  East  when  a  traveller  arrives  at  a  viUaee. 
So  in  Ezekiel  iv.  9,  the  prophet  is  directed  to  take 
wheat,  barley,  bean»t  lentils,  &c.,  and  make 
bread  thereof.  The  common  beans,  or  at  least 
one  of  its  varieties,  has  been  employed  as  an  ar^ 
tide  of  diet  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Beans 
were  employed  as  articles  of  diet  by  the  ancients, 
as  they  are  by  the  modems ;  and  are  considered 
to  give  rise  to  flatulence,  but  otherwise  to  be 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  They  are  cultivated 
over  a  great  part  of  the  old  world,  from  the 
north  of  Europe  to  the  south  of  India ;  in  the 
latter,  however,  forming  the  cold  weather  cul- 
tivation, with  wheat,  peas,  &c.  They  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Dr.. 
Kitto  states  that  the  extent  of  their  cultivation 
in  Palestine  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  In 
Egypt  they  are  sown  in  November,  and  reaped 
in  the  middle  of  Febraary  (three  and  a  half 
months  in  the  ground) ;  but  in  Syria  they  may 
be  had  throughout  the  spring.  The  stalks  are 
cut  down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  after- 
wards cut  and  crushed,  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of 
camels,  oxen,  and  goats.  The  beans  themselves, 
when  sent  to  a  market,  are  often  deprived  of 
their  skins.  Basna^  reports  it  as  the  sentiment 
of  some  of  the  Rabbins,  that  beans  were  not  law- 
fril  to  the  priests,  on  account  of  their  being  con- 
sidered the  appropriate  food  of  mourning  and 
affliction :  but  he  does  not  refer  to  the  authoritr ; 
and  neither  in  the  sacred  books  nor  in  the 
Mishna  can  be  found  any  traces  of  the  notion  to 
which  he  alludes.    So  fiar  from  attaching  any 
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sort  of  unpurity  to  thii  lefn^iii^  >'  i"  <1escril>«d  ai 
unong  the  first-fruit  offenDgi;  ud  wversl  other 
articln  ID  tbe  latter  collection  proTe  tliat  the 
Uebrewi  bad  beiiii  l&rgelj  in  use,  after  they  bid 
passed  them  throagh  the  mill. 

BEAR  is  noticed  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  36.  37  ; 
3  S«m.  ITU.  8  ;  2  Kinn  il  24 ;  Prov.  iTii.  1 3  ; 
UTiii  15  ;  Isa.  zi.  7  ;  Lam.  iii.  10 ;  Hog.  xiii.  S  ; 
Amos  V.  19,  &c  The  geoiu  Ursui  ix  the  largest 
of  all  the  plintiprade  carnaHiers,  and  vitfa  the 
&cnlty  of  julHBting  on  fruit  or  hooej  ••••'•'—  - 


andferociousdlsposition  it  joins  immense  Etrength. 
little  Tulnerabilit;,  considerable  sagacity,  and  the 
power  of  climbini;  trees.  The  brown  bear,  Ursus 
arctos,  is  the  most  Bangninary  of  the  specici  of 
the  Old  Continent,  anS  Ursui  Syriacus,  or  the 


ably  lover  and  louger.  the  head  imd  tail  n 
prolonged,  and  the  colour  a  dull  hu"  " "  ' 
baj,  alien  clouded,  like  the  INrensw 


to  the  tul.     It  is  itill  fbnnd  m  the  elevated 
woody  part!  of  Lebanon. 

BEARD  (THE).  Ancient  caliaas  in  general 
•greed  with  the  modem  inbahitanis  of  the  East 
in  attaching  a  great  value  to  the  possession  of  a 
beard.  The  total  abscnpe  of  it,  or  a  spare  and 
stinted  iprinklios  of  bur  upon  the  chin,  is 
thoaght  by  the  Orientals  to  be  ai  great  a  de- 
formity to  the  fratnrea  as  the  want  of  a  nose 
would  appear  to  us ;  while,  on  the  contrarj,  a 
long  and  bush;  beard,  flowing  down  in  laiuriaot 
promsion  to  the  breast,  is  considered  not  only  a 
most  graceiol  ornament  to  the  person,  but  as 
Dontribnting  in  no  small  degree  to  respectability 
and  dignity  of  character.  With  this  knowledge 
of  the  extraordinary  respect  aod  value  which 
have  in  all  ages  been  attached  to  the  beard  in  the 
East,  we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  a  corre- 
sponding care  would  be  taken  to  preserve  and 
improve  its  appearaace ;  and,  accordingly,  to 
dresi  and  anoint  it  with  oil  and  perftime  was, 
with  the  belter  classes  at  least,  an  mdispeoaable 
part  of  their  daily  toilet  (Ps.  cixxiit.  2).  In 
many  cases  it  was  dyed  with  variegated  colours, 
by  a  tedious  and  troublesome  operatiou.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allowing  the  beard  to  remain  in 
a  foul  aiid  diaherelled  state,  or  to  cut  it  off,  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  outward  indications  of 


deep  and  overwhelming  sorrow  (S  Sam.  iil  2i : 
Eira  ii.  13 ;  Isa.  XV.  a  ;  Jer.  ali.  S. 

Nor  was  lea  jealousy  shown  in  guarding  ibe 
honour  of,  thau  in tettingoff  to  advantage,  Ihii 
attribute  of  manhood.  The  slightest  eihibiliciii 
of  contempt,  by  tneenng,  spitting  at,  pullis;.  a 

manner,  was  resented  as  an  insult,  such  si  woaM 
now,  among  men  of  the  world,  be  deemed  tift- 
able  only  by  a  duel.  No  one  was  permitted  lo 
touch  it  eicept  in  the  way  of  respectftil  »r.d 
affectionate  salutation,  which  was  done  by  gtnily 
taking  hold  of  its  extremity  with  the  right  lisml 
and  kissing  it ;  but  even  in  that  case  h  was  onlj 
wives  in  approaching  their  husbands,  childm 
their  parents,  or  the  nearest  and  most  atlicbed 
friends,  to  whom  this  unusual  liberty  was  pnwL 
The  act  itself  being  an  eiprenion  of  kind  lad 
cordial  (ajniliarity,  its  performance  by  Jmb 
shows  in  a  flagrant  light  the  base  and  nnpriir 
cipled  conduct  of  that  rathle«  veteran,  wbm  In 
took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with  his  right  imi  » 
kiss  bim  (rather  it),  and  then  having  uvaari 
this  attitude  under  the  mask  of  the  mostfliodl] 
feelings,  smote  his  nntu*;pecliug  victim  nnda  Ibc 
fifth  nb  (3  Sam.  u.  9). 

To  be  deprived  of  a  beard  was,  and  still  is,  ■> 
some  places  of  the  East,  the  badge  of  serntsdi 
~a  mark  of  infamy,  that  deKradedapersoD  fno 
the  ranks  of  men  to  those  of  slaves  and  wraoa 
Among  people  influenced  hj  such  ideas,  we  at 
easily  conceive  faowdecp  and  intolerable  wii  ib 
affront  which  the  king  of  the  Ammonita  f 
upon  the  ambassadors  of  David,  when,  sdhbt 
other  acts  of  insolence,  he  shaved  off  one-half  of 
their  beards,  and  sent  them  home  in  tbsl  pr 
lesqne  condition,  eipcaed  to  the  derisiDu  oflbci 
countrymen  (a  Ssm.  x,).  Persons  of  their  bigii 
rank,  who,  in  all  probability,  were  fcslidinis 
about  the  orderly  state  and  gracefU  appeanii« 
of  their  beards,  would  be  even  more  senHDvt  u 
to  this  ignominious  treatment  tbau  those  of  ^ 
humbler  condition ;  and,  as  the  shaving  off  ^ 
half  of  the  beard  was  among  some  ancient  nstknu 
the  punishment  of  cowardice,  these  tnrcamilSDCn 
united  will  help  to  account  for  the  spirit  of  iJ^ 
tennined  revenge  which  the  king  and  the  wbolr 
nation  of  Israel  breathed,  on  intelligence  of  ^ 
national  outrage. 

Prom  the  above  fiuA  it  is  dear  that  the  IcwI- 
itM  mamtained  their  beard  and  the  idtss  o^ 
nected  with  it,  dnring  their  abode  among  tbo 
Egyptians,  who  were  a  shaven  people.  TTii'  ^ 
not  miimportant  among  the  indicatiooi  'wbio' 
evince  that,  whatever  they  learned  of  good  i' 
evil  in  that  country,  they  preserved  Iheapf*"- 
auce  and  habits  of  a  separate  people.  Ai  li* 
E^tians  shaved  their  beards  off  entirely,  ib' 
injnnctioD  in  Lev.  xix.  ST  against  shaving  '  <i* 
oomeis  of  the  beard '  most  have  been  IrttlM 
against  the  practice  of  some  other  and  besnW 
nation.  Tl^  prohibition  is  nsually  nndenlow 
to  apply  against  rounding  the  oorneis  of  the 
beard  where  it  joins  the  hair  ;  and  the  tasm  " 
supposed  to  have  been  to  preclude  a  mpenBtw 
of  certain  Arabian  tribes,  who,  by  shaving  off" 
rounding  away  the  beard  where  it  joinra  I^ 
hair  of  3ie  head,  devoted  themselves  to  a  certM" 
deity  who  held  among  them  the  place  *'i"°' 
BawJins  did  among  Ihe  Greeks  (oomp.  Jfr-  " 
26;    XIV.  23;    xlii.  32).      The  ultimate  eflKi 
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»fms  to  biiTe  been  altogether  to  preTent  the 
Jev«  from  shATing  off  the  edges  of  their  beards. 
Tbe  effect  of  this  prohibition  in  establishing  a 
dbtmctioo  of  the  Jews  from  other  nations  can- 
Dot  be  understood,  unless  we  contemplate  the 
extravagaDt  diversity  in  which  the  beard  was 
and  is  treated  by  the  nations  of  the  East  The 
cut  B  rery  interesting,  being  a  collection  of 
bearded  heads  of  foreigners  obtained  from  the 
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^ptian  monnments,  and,  without  doubt,  in- 
cQciiDg  the  beards,  head-dresses,  and  physiogno- 
iLies  of  most  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Egypt 
ij4  Palestine.  In  nearly  all  of  them  we  see 
that  the  upper  edges  of  the  beard  were  shaven 
<jff.  aod  apparently  the  hair  of  the  upper  lip. 

The  ancient  £^ptiars,  although  thej  shaved 
their  beards,  had  the  singular  custom  of  tying  a 
&Ise  beard  upon  the  chin.  This  was  probably  in 
the  way  of  a  compromise  between  their  love  of 
deanlmess  and  tneir  desire  to  preserve  some 
ii^oe  of  the  distinguishing  sign  of  manhood. 
The?  vere  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  had  a  pe- 
^iar  form  according  to  the  rank  of  the  persons 
hy  whom  they  were  worn.  Private  individuals 
^  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two  inches  long ; 
^t  of  a  king  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
^oare  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  figures  of  gods 
Tere  distinguished  by  its  turning  up  at  the 
cad. 


'*'■  X  3, 5,  U.  God*.  1,  4,  6,  9,  10.  Kings. 

7,  8.  Krivrnte  penons.] 

^  BEASTS.  In  the  Bible,  this  word,  when  used 
ra  contradistinction  to  man  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6),  de- 
notes a  brute  creature  generally ;  when  in  con- 
^ifitinction  to  creeping  things  (Rev.  xi.  2-7 ; 
«TiL  2r.),  it  has  reference  to  four-footed  ani- 
^%ls:  and  when  to  wild  mammalia,  as  in  Gen.  i. 
'i\  means  domesticated  cattle. 

The  zoology  of  Scripture  may,  in  a  general 
*«se,  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  ani- 


mated nature ;  but  after  the  first  brief  notice  of 
the  creation  of  animals  recorded  in  Genesis,  it  is 
limited  more  particularly  to  the  animals  found  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  coun- 
tries eastward,  in  some  cases,  to  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  It  comprehends  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  invertebrate  animals :  but  in 
a  work  like  the  Bible,  written  for  a  fiir  different 
purpose,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  only  a 
small  part  of  these  would  be  found  described, 
and  that  generical  indications  would  more  fre- 
quently occur  than  specific  characteristics.  As 
the  intention  of  Scripture,  in  its  allusions  to  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  objects,  was  not  scientific  de- 
scription, but  the  illustration  of  arguments  and 
precepts  by  images  drawn  from  objects  familiar 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  zoolo^  or  botany  should  be  treated 
systematically,  or  m  terms  such  as  modem  sci- 
ence has  adopted ;  yet  where  we  can  now  ftilly 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  text,  die  ima- 
gery drawn  from  natural  history  is  always 
forcible,  correct,  and  effective,  even  where  it 
treats  the  subject  under  the  conditions  of  the 
contemporary  popular  belief;  for,  had  the  in- 
spired writers  entered  into  explanations  on  mat- 
ters of  science  not  then  commonly  understood, 
the  poetical  force  of  the  imagery,  and  conse- 
quently its  intended  effect,  must  necessarily  have 
been  greatly  diminished ;  yet,  where  system  is 
appropriate,  we  find  a  classified  general  distri- 
bution of  the  creation,  simple  indeed,  but  suf- 
ficiently applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  introduced.  It  resembles  other  parts  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  earliest  nations,  in  which 
the  physical  distribution  of  matter,  excepting  so 
fiur  as  man  is  concerned,  proceeds  by  triads. 
Botany  is  treated  under  the  heads  of  grass, 
shrubs,  and  trees :  in  animated  nature,  bennning 
with  the  lowest  organized  in  the  watery  element, 
we  have  first  *  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,' 
animalcula,  Crustacea,  insecta,  &c. ;  second,  fishes 
and  amphibia,  including  the  huge  tenants  of  the 
waters,  whether  or  not  they  also  frequent  the 
land,  crocodiles,  python  serpents,  and  perhaps 
even  those  which  are  now  considered  as  of  a 
more  ancient  zoologr  than  the  present  system, 
the  great  Saurians  of  geology ;  and  third,  it  ap- 
pears, birds,  *  fiying  creatures '  (Gen.  i.  20) ;  and 
still  advancing  (cetaceans,  pinnatipeds,  whales 
and  seals  being  excluded),  we  have  quadrupeds, 
forming  three  other  divisions  or  orders:  1st, 
cattle,  embracing  the  ruminant  herbivora,  ge- 
nerally gregarious,  and  capable  of  domesticity ; 
2nd,  wild  beasts,  camivora,  including  all  beasts 
of  prey;  and  3rd,  reptiles,  minor  quadrupeds, 
such  as  creep  by  means  of  many  feet,  or  glide 
along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  serpents,  annehdes, 
&c. ;  finally,  we  have  man,  standing  alone  in 
intellectual  supremacy.  The  classification  of 
Moses,  as  it  may  be  drawn  fh>m  Deuteronomy, 
appears  to  be  confined  to  Vertebrata  alone,  or 
animals  having  a  spine  and  ribs,  although  the 
fourth  class  might  include  others :  taking  man 
as  one,  it  forms  five  classes — 1st,  Man;  2nd, 
Beasts ;  3rd,  Birds ;  4th,  Reptiles ;  5th,  Fishes.  It 
is  the  same  as  that  in  Leviticus  xi.,  where  beasts 
are  further  distinguished  into  those  with  solid 
hoofii  and  those  with  cloven  feet  But  the  passage 
specially  refers  to  animals  that  might  be  law- 
Ally  eaten  because  they  were  clean,  and  others 
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prohibited  because  tbej  were  declared  undeaii, 
although  some  of  them,  according  to  the  common 
belief  of  the  time,  might  ruminate ;  for  it  may 
be  repeated  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  in- 
tended to  embrace  anatomical  disquisitions  aim- 
ing at  the  advancement  of  human  science,  but  to 
oouTey  moral  and  religious  truth,  without  dis- 
turbing the  received  opinions  of  the  time  on 
questions  having  little  or  no  relation  to  their 
main  object  In  like  manner,  fishes  and  birds 
are  divided  into  clean  and  unclean ;  and,  taken 
altogether,  the  classification  now  described  forms 
an  excellent  series  of  distinctions,  which,  even  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  countries  fkr  distant  from 
the  scene  where  it  was  ordained,  still  remains 
applicable,  with  little  exception,  and  from  its 
intrinsic  propriety  will  remain  in  force,  notwith- 
standing our  present  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  East  and  of  Egypt  has  ren- 
dered many  of  the  earlier  comments  upon  it  in  a 
great  measure  useless. 

BEDS.  The  manner  of  sleeping  in  warm 
Eastern  climates  was,  and  is,  necessarily  very 
different  from  that  which  is  followed  m  our 
colder  regions.  The  present  usages  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
bear  on  the  subject  Beds  of  feathers  are  alto- 
gether unknown,  and  the  Orientals  lie  exceed- 
ingly hard.  Poor  people  who  have  no  certain 
home,  or  when  on  a  journey,  or  employed  dis- 
tant from  their  homes,  sleep  on  mats  or  wrapped 
m  their  outer  garment,  which  from  its  importance 
in  this  respect  was  forbidden  to  be  retained  in 
pledge  over  ni^ht  from  the  owner  (Gen.  ix.  21, 
83;  Exod.  xxii.  27;  Deut  xxv.  13).  Under 
such  circumstaDces  a  stone  covered  with  some 
folded  cloth  or  piece  of  dress  is  often  used  for  a 
pillow  (Gen.  xxviii.  11).  The  more  wealthy 
classes  sleep  on  mattresses  stuffed  with  wool  or 
cotton,  and  which  are  often  no  other  than  a 
quilt  thickly  padded,  either  used  singly  or  one 
or  more  placed  upon  each  other.  A  similar 
quilt  of  finer  materials  forms  the  coverlet  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  a  thin  blanket  suffices ; 
but  sometimes  the  convenient  outer  garment  is 
used  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  was  so  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  see  from  1  Sam.  xix.  3.  The 
difference  of  use  here  is,  that  the  poor  wrap 
them$elvta  up  in  it,  and  it  forms  all  their  bed ; 
whereas  when  used  by  the  rich  it  is  as  a  covering 
only.  A  pillow  is  placed  upon  the  mattress,  and 
over  both,  in  good  houses,  is  laid  a  sheet  The 
bolsters  are  more  valuable  than  the  mattresses, 
both  for  their  coverings  and  material :  they  are 
usually  stuffed  with  cotton  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance (Ezek.  xviii.  20);  but  instead  of  these, 
skins  of  goats  or  sheep  appear  to  have  been  for- 
merly used  by  the  poorer  classes  and  in  the 
hardier  ages.  These  skins  were  probably  sewed 
up  in  the  natural  shape,  like  water*fikins,  and 
stuffed  with  chaff  or  wool  (I  Sam.  xix.  13). 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  different  Hebrew 
words  translated  *  couch,'  and  '  bed,'  and  '  bed- 
stead '  in  the  authorized  version  were  actuallv 
bedsteads  of  different  sorts,  or  simply  the  stand- 
ins  and  fixed  divans,  such  as  those  on  which  the 
Western  Asiatics  commonly  make  their  beds  at 
night  It  has  been  usually  thought  that  the 
choice  lay  between  these  sJtematives,  because 
It  has  not  been  understood  that  in  the  East  there 


is,  in  Ihct,  a  varied  arrangement  in  this  matter: 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  different 
Hebrew  words  answer  to  and  describe  sinu- 
larly  different  arrangements,  although  we  may 
be  unable  now  to  give  to  the  several  Hebrew 
wonU  the  distinctive  applications  to  still  subsistr 
ing  ihinm. 

The  divan,  or  dais,  is  a  slightly  elevated  plat- 
form at  the  upper  end,  and  often  along  the  sides 
of  the  room.  On  this  are  laid  the  mattresses  oo 
which  the  Western  Asiatics  sit  cross-leeged  in 
the  day-time,  with  large  cushions  against  the 
wall  to  support  the  back.  At  ni^ht  the  light 
bedding  is  usually  laid  out  upon  this  ^van,  and 
beds  for  many  persons  are  essily  filmed.  The 
bedding  is  removed  in  the  morning,  and  depo- 
sited in  recesses  in  the  room,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  is,  however,  a  sort  of  general  sleep- 
ing^room  for  the  males  of  the  mmily  and  lor 
guests,  none  but  the  master  having  access  to  the 
inner  parts  of  the  house,  where  alone  there  are 
proper  and  distinct  bed-chambers,  where  the 
bedding  is  either  laid  on  the  carpeted  floor  or 
placed  on  a  low  frame  or  bedstead. 

The  most  common  bedstead  in    Egypt  and 
Arabia  is  of  this  shape,  framed  rudely  or  pabi- 


88. 

sticks.  It  was  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  it 
figured  in  the  mural  paintings.  ^  In  Palestine, 
Syria,  Persia,  where  the  palm-tree  is  not  cominoD. 
and  where  timber  Is  more  plentiful,  a  bed>frame 
of  similar  shape  is  made  of  boards.  This  kind  of 
bedstead  is  also  used  upon  the  house-tops  during 
the  season  in  which  people  sleep  there.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  Og's  bedstead  was  of  this  descrip- 
tion (Deut  iii.  1 1 ).  In  the  times  in  whidi  he 
lived  the  palm-tree  was  more  common  in  Pale»- 
tine  than  at  present,  and  those  in  ordinanriise 
were  probably  formed  of  palm-sticks.  Thos 
formed,  they  are  incapable  of  sustaining  any  as- 
due  weight  without  being  disjointed  and  best 
awry;  and  this  would  dictate  the  necessity  of 
making  the  bedstead  destined  to  sustain  the  vast 
bulk  of  Og  rather  with  rods  of  iron  than  with  the 
mid-ribs  of  the  patm-fbonds.  These  bedsteads  are 
also  of  a  length  seldom  more  than  a  fow  inches 
beyond  the  average  human,  stature  (commoolj 
6  feet  3  inches),  and  hence  the  propriety  witJi 
which  the  length  of  Og's  bedstead  is  stated  to  coo- 
vey  an  idea  of  his  stature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  bedsteaih 
wereall  of  thissort  There  are  traces  of  a  sortof 
portable  coudi  (1  Sam.  xix.  15),  which  appears  to 
have  served  as  a  sofa  for  sitting  on  in  the  day-time 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  41 ;  Amos  vi  4); 
and  there  is  now  the  less  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  had  a  convenience  of  this  sort,  ss 
we  find  such  couches  in  use  amon^  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  and  figured  on  their  moonmeals. 
The  subjoined  example  is  from  ancient  E^pt 

A  bed  with  a  tester  is  mentioned  in  Jtt£tfa  xri. 
23,  which,  with  other  indications  and  the  fieqoeBt 
mention  of  rich  tapestries  hong  upon  and  aboat  s 
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ted  for  laxarkmsnco  and  ornament,  proyes  that 
Rch  beds  u  are  still  used  by  royal  and  distin- 
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pislied  penonages  were  not  unknown  under  the 
Hebrew  monarchies  (comp.  Esth.  i.  6 ;  Prov.  Til. 
16, 19.;  Ezek.  xxiii.  41). 

It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  Jews,  like  the  mo- 
^  iobabitants  of  their  land,  seldom  or  never 
dottged  their  dress  on  going  to  bed.  Most  people 
<«];  direst  themselves  of  their  outer  garment,  and 
Weo  the  ligature  of  the  waist,  excepting  during 
tite  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  when  they  sleep 
tlfflost  entirely  unclad. 

BEE  (occurs  in  Deut  i.  44;  Judg.  xiv.  8;  Ps. 
cx^ii.  12;  Isa.  vii.  18).  This  insect  belongs  to 
ttie  &mil J  apitUgt  order  hvmenoptera,  species  apia 
ae//(;{oa,  commonly  callea  the  honey-bee,  because 
diis  species  has  often  yielded  honey  to  man. 

lo  proceeding  to  notice  the  principal  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  bee  is  mentioned,  we 
first  pause  at  Deut  i.  44,  where  Moses  alludes  to 
tik;  irresistible  vengeance  with  which  bees  pursue 
t^ enemies:  'The  Amorites  came  out  against 
jou  ind  chased  you  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you 
ia  Seir  unto  Horroah.*  The  powerlessness  of  man 
B«ler  the  united  attacks  of  these  insects  is  well 
>tt£sted.  Pliny  relates  that  bees  were  so  trouble- 
ume  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  that  the  inhabitants 
v«re  compelled  to  forsake  their  homes ;  and 
£l'an  records  that  some  places  in  Scythia  were 
^ormerl}'  baocessible  on  account  of  the  swarms  of 
^  vith  which  they  were  infested.  Park  relates 
^t  at  Doofroo,  some  of  the  people  being  in  search 
of  booey,  unfortunately  disturbed  a  swarm  of  bees, 
vhich  came  out  in  ^T^at  numbers,  attacked  both 
Bitrn  iud  beasts,  obliged  them  to  fly  in  all  direc- 
fioiu,  so  that  he  fearnl  an  end  had  been  put  to  his 
ynntj,  and  that  one  ass  died  the  same  night,  and 
ifiother  the  next  morning.  Even  in  this  country 
^  stiugs  of  two  exasperated  hives  have  been 
^vn  to  kill  a  horse  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  reference  to  the  bee  contained  in  Judg.  xiv. 
8,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  most  readers.  It  is 
related  in  the  5th  and  6th  verses  that  Samson, 
tided  by  supernatural  strength,  rent  a  young  lion, 
^t  warred  against  him,  as  ne  would  have  rent  a 
k'<l.  and  that  *  after  a  time,'  as  he  returned  to  take 
^u  rt/e,  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the 
Iton,  and,  behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and 
loney  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion.  It  has  been 
Wilr  concluded  that  this  narrative  fiivours  the 
n^staken  notion  of  the  ancients,  possibly  derived 
from  misunderstanding  this  very  account,  that 
u^  might  be  en^dered  in  the  dead  bodies  of 
a&imals ;  and  ancient  authors  are  quoted  to  testify 
to  the  aTcrrion  of  bees  to  flesh,  unpleasant  smells, 


and  filthy  places.  But  h  may  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  it  is  not  said  that  the  bees  were  ored 
in  the  body  of  the  lion.  Again,  the  frequently  re- 
curring phrase,  *  after  a  time,'  literally  'after 
days,*  mtroduced  into  the  text,  proves  that  at  least 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  all  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  to  have  been  removed  by  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey,  the  ants,  &c  The  Syriac  version  trans- 
lates 'the  bonv  carcass.'  The  learned  Boehart 
remarks  that  the  Hebrew  phrase  sometimes  signi- 
fies a  whole  year,  and  in  this  passage  it  would  seem 
likely  to  haive  this  meaning,  because  such  was  the 
length  of  time  which  usually  elapsed  between 
espousal  and  marriage  (see  ver.  7).  The  circum- 
stance that '  honey '  was  found  in  the  carcass  as 
well  as  bees,  shows  that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
since  their  possession  of  it,  for  all  the  flesh  to  be 
removed.  Nor  is  such  an  abode  for  bees,  probably 
in  the  skull  or  thorax,  more  unsuitable  than  a 
hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in  a  tree,  or  in  the  ground,  in 
which  we  know  they  often  reside,  or  those  clav 
nests  which  they  build  for  themselves  in  Brasil. 
Nor  is  the  fact  without  parallel.  Herodotus  re- 
lates that  a  swarm  of  bees  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  skull  of  one  Silins,  an  ancient  invader  of  Cv- 
prus,  which  they  filled  with  honeycombs,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  suspended  it  over  the  gate  of  their 
city.  A  similar  stoipr  is  told  by  Aldrovandus  of 
some  bees  that  inhabited  and  built  their  combs  in 
a  human  skeleton  in  a  tomb  in  a  church  at  Ve- 
rona. 

The  phrase  in  Ps.  cxviii.  12,  'They  compassed 
me  about  like  bees,'  is  easily  understood  by  all 
who  know  ibe  manner  in  wluch  bees  attacK  the 
object  of  their  fury. 

The  only  remaining  passage  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood  (Isa.  vii.  18):  'The  Lord  shall 
hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  river  of  E^pt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Assyria.'  Here  the  fly  and  the  bee  are 
no  doubt  personifications  of  those  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  Israel,  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians, 
whom  Uie  Lord  threatened  to  excite  against  his 
disobedient  people.  But  the  hissing  for  them  has 
been  interpreted,  even  by  modem  writers  of  emi- 
nence, as  involving  *  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives,  by  a  hissing 
or  whistling  sound,  to  their  labour  in  the  fields, 
and  summoning  them  to  return  when  the  heavens 
begin  to  lower,  or  the  shadows  of  evening  to  ftUl.' 
No  one  has  offered  any  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  custom,  and  the  idea  will  itself  seem  suffi- 
ciently strange  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  bees.  The  true  reference  is,  no  doubt, 
to  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  East,  and  even 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  in  the  street,  &c.  by  a  significant 
hiss  or  rather  hist,  as  Bishop  Lowth  translates  the 
word  both  here  and  in  Isa.  v.  26.  Hissing,  or 
rather  histing,  is  in  use  among  us  for  setting  a  dog 
on  any  object.  Hence  the  sense  of  the  threaten- 
ing is,  I  will  direct  the  hostile  attention  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  against  you. 

BEEL'ZEBUL,  the  name  assigned  (Matt  xii. 
24)  to  the  prince  of  the  daemons.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  reading  BeeUebul  is  the  one  which 
has  the  support  of  almost  everv  critical  authoritjr ; 
and  the  Beelzebub  of  the  Peshito  (if  indeed  it  ia 
not  a  corruption,  as  Michaelis  thinks),  and  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  some  modem  versions,  has  pro- 
bably been  aooommodated  to  the  name  of  the 
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Philistioe  god  Baalzebub.  Some  of  those  who 
consider  the  latter  to  have  been  a  reverential  title 
for  that  god,  believe  that  Beelzebol  is  a  wilful 
oormption  of  it,  in  order  to  make  it  contemptible. 
[Baajl,] 

BEER,  a  well ;  a  local  proper  name,  denoting, 
whether  by  itself  or  in  composition,  the  presence 
of  a  well  of  water.  There  were  two  places  so 
called. — 1.  A  place  in  the  land  of  Moab,  which  was 
one  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxi.  16).— 2.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture  (Judg.  ix.  21), 
as  the  place  to  which  Jotham  fled.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  tbe  same  with  the  modem  Bireh,  a  large 
village  situated  on  the  ridge,  running  fi^m  east 
to  west,  which  bounds  the  northern  prospect,  as 
beheld  from  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  and  may 
be  seen  from  a  great  distance  north  and  south. 
It  contains  a  population  of  700  Moslems.  The 
houses  are  low,  and  many  of  them  half  under- 
ground. Many  large  stones  and  various  substruc- 
tions evince  the  antiquity  of  the  site ;  and  there 
are  remains  of  a  fine  old  church  of  the  time  of  the 
Crusades. 

BEE'ROTH,  the  plural  of  Beer,  and  by  many 
taken  for  the  same  place.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
city  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and  was 
reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  2 ; 
Ezra  ii.  25). 

BE'ER-SHE'BA,  well  of  the  oath;  a  place  in 
the  southernmost  part  of  Canaan,  celebrated  for 
the  sojourn  of  the  natriardis.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  well  which  was  dug  there  by  Abraham, 
and  the  oath  which  confirmed  his  treaty  with 
Abimelech  (Gen.  xxL  31 ).  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  favourite  station  of  that  patriarch,  and  here  he 
planted  one  of  those  '  groves '  which  formed  the 
temples  of  those  remote  times  (Gen.  xxi.  33).  A 
town  of  some  oonseauence  afterwards  arose  on  the 
spot,  and  retained  the  same  name.  It  was  first 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28),  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2), 
but  was  still  popularly  ascribed  to  Judah  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7).  Being  the  southernmost  city  of  the 
land,  its  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  being 
proverbially  used  in  describing  the  extent  of  the 
land,  in  the  phrase  *  from  Dan  (in  the  north)  to 
Beersheba'  (in  the  south),  and  reversely,  *fh>m 
Beersheba  unto  Dan '  (Judg.  xx.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xvii. 
11:1  Chron.  xxi.  2;  2  Chrun.  xxx.  5).  It  was 
at  Beersheba  that  Sunuel  established  lus  sons  as 
judges  for  the  southernmost  districts  ( 1  Sam.  viii. 
2) :  it  was  ftt>m  thence  that  Elijah  wandered  out 
into  the  soutiiem  desert  (1  Kings  xix.  3):  here 
was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  idolatrous  worship  in 
the  time  of  Uzziah  (Amos  v.  5;  viii.  14);  and  to 
this  place,  among  oUiers,  the  Jews  returned  after 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  27,  30).  This  is  the  last 
time  its  name  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  not  once  mentioned ;  and 
for  many  centuries  it  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  forgotten.  Its  site  was  recently 
visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who,  on  converging 
from  the  desert  and  entering  the  borders  of  Pa- 
lestine, came  upon  two  deep  wells  still  called 
Bir-es-Leba,  situate  on  the  northern  side  of  a  wide 
watercourse  called  Wady  ir-Leba.  These  wells 
are  55  rods  apart.  They  are  circular,  and  stoned 
up  very  neaUy  with  masonry,  apparently  very 
ancient.  The  water  in  both  was  pure  and  sweet, 
and   in   great   abundance;  the   finest,  indeed, 


the  travellers  had  found  since  leaving  Sioal 
Both  wells  were  surrounded  with  drinking^ 
troughs  of  stone  for  camels  and  flocks,  soch  & 
were  doubtless  used  of  old  by  the  flocks  vhich 
were  fed  on  the  a4jacent  hills.  No  ruins  were  at 
first  visible ;  but,  on  examination,  foundations  of 
former  dwellings  were  traced,  dispersed  loosely 
over  the  low  hills  to  the  north  of  the  wells,  and 
in  the  hollows  between.  They  seem  to  have  beeo 
built  chiefly  of  round  stones,  although  some  of  the 
stones  are  squared  and  some  hewn;  suggestin; 
the  idea  of  a  small  straggling  city.  The  ate  of 
the  wells  is  nearly  midway  l^tween  the  soathen 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterraseu  ai 
Raphsea,  or  twenty-seven  miles  south-east  from 
Gaza,  and  about  the  same  distance  sonth-by-vt^ 
from  Hebron. 

BEEVES.  The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  ▼» 
encouraged  by  the  people  of  Israel.  These  tut- 
mals  were  protected  in  some  cases  by  expres 
provisions  of  the  law;  they  were  held  cleu, 
being  the  usual  sacrifice  of  consideratioD,  asd 
the  chief  article  of  flesh  diet  of  the  populatiflD- 
Judging  from  Egyptian  remains,  there  were  t«Q 
peat  breeds  of  straight^backed  catUe,  the  loDf- 
homed  and  the  short-homed;  and  in  Upftf 
Egypt  at  least,  there  was  one  without  bona. 
Another  hunched  species  existed,  which  serred 
to  draw  chariots,  yoked  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Brahminee  bulls  of  India  are  at  present 

In  Egypt  the  straight-backed  w  common  esitk 
appear  to  have  formed  a  very  hanc^me  breed 
with  lunate  horns.  They  were  generally  spottai 
black  or  red  upon  a  white  ground,  and  tkrt 
were,  besides,  others  white,  red,  or  black.  Thej 
all  served  for  common  use,  but  those  witboat  vA 
were  selected  when  new  sacred  bulls  were  to  br 
supplied ;  for  they  alone  had  the  colours  wfak-b 
could  show  the  marks  made  by  chance  or  by  art. 
and  required  to  fit  the  animal  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. There  was,  besides,  a  sacred  cow;  tui 
a  black  bull  was  worshipped  at  Hermonthia. 

In  Palestine  the  breed  of  cattle  waa  mostlikeij 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  still  is,  inferior  in  siae  to 
the  Egyptian. 

Unless  the  name  be  taken  synonymously  with 
that  of  other  species,  there  is  not  in  the  Bibk 
any  indication  of  the  bufialo.  llie  Asiatic  ^ 
cies  was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of 
Aristotle.  The  indigenous  bufialoes  of  Africi. 
amounting  at  least  to  two  verv  distinct  spedes^ 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  south  and  west 
of  that  continent,  and  only  at  a  later  period  it> 
have  approached  Egypt  as  &r  as  the  present 
Bomou ;  for  none  are  figured  on  any  known  mo- 
nument in  either  Upper  or  Lower  Egypt  Witb 
regard,  however,  to  wild  oxen  of  the  true  Tau- 
rine genus,  some  may,  at  a  very  remote  perkKl 
have  been  found  in  Bashan,  evidently  the  oripo 
of  the  name,^— a  region  where  mountain,  wmd, 
and  water,  all  connecting  the  Syrian  Libanuf 
with  Taurus,  were  flavonrable  to  their  existence; 
but  the  wild  bulls  of  the  district,  mentioned  io 
Ps.  xxii.  12,  and  in  various  odier  passages,  ap- 
pear, nevertheless,  to  refer  to  domestic  species, 
probably  left  to  propagate  without  much  human 
superintendence,  except  annuallv  marking  the 
increase,  and  selecting  a  portion  ror  oonsamptioo. 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  still  practised  in  some 
parts  of  Europe. 

BEGGARS.     [Alms] 


BEHEMOTH 

BE'HEMOTH  (Job  xl.  15)  is  regaitled  as  the 
plinl  of  b^tmak,  bat  oommentaton  are  by  no 
neais  agreed  ss  to  its  true  meaning.  A  nomber 
dktrued  men,  with  Bochart  and  Calmet  at 
tbeir  head,  ondentaDd  the  word  in  the  singular 
ismber  as  a  specific  name,  denoting  die  hippo- 
podmns  Keking  to  prore,  by  somewhat  forced 
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90.    [Hippopotamus.] 

icterprbdoDs  of  the  beantifnl  poetical  allusions 
m  M  iL  15-34,  the  exactness  of  the  description 
vbea  oonptzvi  with  the  spedes,  which,  now- 
erer,iBsome  respects  is  more  applicable  to  the 
t^tba^  vhile  in  others  it  is  equally  so  to  both 
ttisak  Hence  the  term  behemoth,  taken  in- 
i^i^ir  (for  in  lome  places  it  is  admitted  to 
oe^gcite  cattle  in  general),  may  be  assnmed  to 
^^Moetical  perKmification  of  the  great  Pachy- 
■WHsta,  or  eren  HerbiTora.  wherein  the  idea  of 
"FP<>P<3(aimis  is  predominant     This  yiew  ac- 
^>BB&  for  the  ascription  to  it  of  characters  not 
^applicable  to  one  species ;  for  instance,  the 
tail  8  Ukesed  to  a  cedar,  which  is  only  admis- 
sible  in  the  ease  of  the  elephant ;  again,  *  the 
^•sm  bring  him  forth  food  ^  *  he  trusteth 
^W  cao  draw  np  Jordan/  a  river  which  ele- 
puaniloBe  eoold  reach;  *hiB  nose  pieroeth 
°^  Bares,'  certainly  more  indicative  of  that 
^^^^'s  proboscia  with  its  extraordinary  deli- 
^  of  uent  and  touch,  ever  cautiously  applied, 
J™^  the  obtuse  perceptions  of  the  riyer-horse. 
rttaJlT^the  elcfdiant  is  for  more  dangerous  as 
lA  esee^  than  the  hippopotamus,  which  nume- 
^pMiorial  sculptures  on  the  monuments  of 
^tivpresent  as  ftarlessly  speared  by  a  single 
■|K>ter  etaading  od  his  float  of  log  and  reeds. 
Y  ^duach  &  elephant  is  scarcely  less  fond 
'vater,  the  description  referring  to  manners, 
*a  at  Ijisg  under  the  shade  of  willows  among 
J^  IB  fens,  &e^  is  more  directly  characteristic 
>Jte  hippopotamitf.    The  book  of  Job  appears, 
^  naoT  internal  indications,  to  have  been 
^  in  Asia,  tad  is  fiiU  of  knowledge,  althouff h 
"^ovled^  is  not  expressed  according  to  the 
g»e  technicalities  of  modem  science ;  it  oflTers 
^!°  in  nngnifioent  ouUine,  without  oonde- 
Waf  to  minute  and  laboured  details.    Con- 
■jwdinthis  light,  the  expression  in  Ps.  1.  10, 
T?  »«7  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  tiie 
~|j^«iioth)  upon  a  thousand  hills,'  acquires 
JP***'  ""^  foroe  &r  surpassing  the  mere 
*■ «  mtle  of  TarioDS  kinds.    If,  therefore,  we 
■"this plural  noun  to  bear  the  meaning  here 
"«j™iicated.we  may  likewise  consider  the 
"»«an,  its  coonlerpart,  a  similarly  generalized 
J^Jrth  the  idea  of  the  crocodile  most  pro- 
T^:  hot  from  the  yery  name  indicating  a 
'«fflg  aoima],  and  which  from  various  texts 


evidently  include  the  gi^eat  pythons,  cetacea,  and 
sharks  of  the  surrounding  seas  and  deserts,  it 
conveys  a  more  sublime  allusion  than  if  limited 
to  the  crocodile,  an  animal  familiar  to  every 
Egyptian,  and  well  known  even  in  Palestine. 
B  E'KAH,  half  a  shekel.  (^Veiobts.] 
BEL  is  the  name  under  which  the  national  god 
of  the  Babylonians  is  cursorily  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xWi.  1 ;  Jer.  1.  2;  li.  44.  This  deity  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Bar.  vi.  40,  and  the  apocryphal  addition 
to  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  we  read  of  meat  and 
drink  being  daily  offered  to  him,  according  to  a 
usage  occurring  in  classical  idolan7.  A  particu- 
lar account  of  the  pyramidal  temple  of  Bel,  at 
Babylon,  is  ^ven  by  Herodotus,  who  also  states 
that  the  sacrifices  of  this  god  consisted  of  adult 
cattie,  of  their  young,  when  sucking,  and  of  in- 
tense. 

The  question  whether  the  sun  or  the  planet 
Jupiter  was  the  power  of  nature  adored  under 
the  name  of  Bel,  is  discussed  under  the  article 
Baal. 

BEL  and  DRAGON.  [Danibl,  Apocryphal 
Additions  to.] 

BE'LA.    [ZoAB.] 

BELL.  The  first  bells  known  in  history  are 
those  small  golden  bells  which  were  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  blue  robe  (the  robe  of  the 
ephod)  which  formed  part  of  tiie  dress  of  the 
high-priest  in  his  saoeraotal  ministrations  (Exod. 
xxviiL  33,  34;  comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  11).  They 
were  there  placed  alternately  with  the  pomegra- 
nate-shaped knobs,  one  of  these  being  between 
every  two  of  the  bells.  The  number  of  these 
bells  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  tradition 
states  that  there  were  sixty-six.  We  need  not 
seek  any  other  reason  for  this  rather  singular  use 
of  bells  than  that  which  is  assigned :  *  iiis  sound 
shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place 
before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that 
he  die  not '  (Exod.  xxviii.  35) ;  Inr  which  we  may 
understand  that  the  sound  of  the  bells  manifested 
that  he  was  properly  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  cere^ 
mony  which  he  was  required  to  Wear  when  he 
entered  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Great  King ; 
and  that  as  no  minister  can  enter  the  presence  of 
an  earthly  potentate  abruptiy  and  unannounced, 
so  he  (whom  no  human  being  could  introduce) 
was  to  have  his  entrance  harbingered  by  the 
sound  of  the  bells  he  wore.  This  sound,  heard 
outside,  also  notified  to  the  people  the  time  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacred  ministra- 
tions, and  during  which  they  remained  in  prayer 
(Luke  i.  9,  10). 

*  Bells  of  the  Horses'  are  mentioned  in 
Zech.  xiv.  20,  which  were  probably  such  as  were 
hung  to  the  bridles  or  foreheads,  or  to  belts 
around  the  necks,  of  horses  trained  for  war,  that 
they  might  thereby  be  accustomed  to  noise  and 
tumult,  and  not  by  their  alarm  expose  the  riders 
to  danger  in  actual  warfore.  We  incline  to 
think,  however,  that  the  use  of  horse-bells  with 
which  the  Jews  were  most  fomiliar,  and  which 
the  prophet  had  in  view,  was  that  which  at  pre- 
sent exists  in  the  East,  and  in  other  countries 
where  carriage  by  pack-horses  and  mules  is 
common.  The  laden  animals,  being  without 
riders,  have  bells  hung  from  their  necks,  that 
they  may  be  kept  together,  in  traversing  by 
night  the  open  plains  and  deserts,  by  paths  and 
roads  unconfined  by  fences  or  boundaries ;  that 


Ihej  mij  b«  cheered  by  the  Bound  of  the  belU ; 
and  that  if  aay  hone  itrajs.  ita  place  ma;  he 
known  b;  the  aound  of  its  bell,  ohile  the  geoenil 
■ound  from  the  caravan  enables  the  traveller 
who  has  strayed  or  tiD^red,  to  Sud  aud  regain 


.  „.    lingered,  I 
in  the  nighL 
>tto,Kiiu 


his  parly,  w- -  _-„.-- 

That  the  same  motto,  HuUNBaa  to  the  Lord. 
which  wai  upou  Ihe  mitre  of  the  high-pi 


wnicn  was  upou  ine  micre  oi  ine  ni(i;n'pritrfai, 
■hoald,  in  Ihe  happy  days  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phet, be  inscribed  even  apon  the  bells  of  thi' 
horses,  manifestly  signifies  Ibsl  all  things.  &om 
the  highest  to  Ihe  lowest,  shouid  in  those  days  be 
lanctifled  to  God. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  there  is  no  appearance 
of  belli   of  any    kind  in  the   Egyp^an  mono- 

BELLOWS.  This  word  only  occurs  in  Jer. 
Ti  29,  *nd  is  Ibere  osed  with  reference  to  the 
easting  of  metal.  As  fires  in  llie  East  art 
always  of  wood  or  charcoal,  a  suSlcienl  heat  fb.' 
ordinary  purposes  is  soon  raised  by  the  help  of 
&DS.  arid  the  use  of  bellows  is  conGned  to  the 
workers  in  metal.  Sneh  was  the  case  anciently  -, 
and  in  the  mural  painting*  of  Egypt  we  observe 
no  bellows  bat  such  aa  are  used  lor  the  forge  or 
flimaee.  They  thus  occur  aa  early  aa  the  time 
of  Moses,  being  represented  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes 
which  bean  the  name  of  Thothmei  IIL    The; 


eoDusted  of  a  leathern  bag,  secnred  Bud  fitted 
into  a  fVame,  fhim  which  a  long  pipe  extended 
for  carrying  tbe  wind  to  the  &e.  They  were 
worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon 
them  with  one  nnder  each  fool  and  pressing  them 
alternately,  while  he  polled  up  each  exiumated 
skio  with  a  string  he  held  in  his  liand.  In  one 
instance  It  ia  observed  trom  the  painting,  that 
when  Ibe  man  left  the  bellows  tbey  were  raised 
as. if  filled  with  air.  and  this  would  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  valve. 

BELLY.  Among  the  Hebrews,  and  with 
moat  ancient  nations,  the  belly  was  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  the  carnal  afftelions,  as  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  antiquity,  tbal  which 
first  partakes  of  sensual  pleasures  (Tit.  L  13; 
Phil.  iiL  19  -,  Rom.  xvi.  Id).  It  is  uied  likewise 
symbolically  for  the  heart,  the  innenaosl  recesses 
of  the  soul  QProv.  xviii.  8;  D.  27;  iiii  18). 
The  imlnttmag  of  the  belly  aigniSes  all  the  train 
of  evils  which  may  come  upon  a  man  (Jer.  iv. 
19;  ix.  15;  comp.  Numb.  t.  £7). 

BELSKAZ'ZAR  is  the  name  given  in  the 


and  Peisiana.    Nothing  is  realty  ki . 

king  except  fnan  the  took  of  DanieL 

BELTESHAZ'ZAR.    [Dahiki.] 

BEN  (ton),  is  often  found  as  tbe  flnt  element 
of  proper  names;  in  which  caie  the  word  whi^ 


BEmiADAD 

fbllowa  it  i*  always  to  be  oouwleKd  depcDilrri 
ou  it.  in  the  relation  of  our  genitive.  Tbe  vnrd 
which  follows  Bm  may  either  be  of  itself  > 
proper  name,  or  be  an  appellative  or  ibstrtci. 
the  principle  of  (he  connection  being  esMatislii 
the  same  in  both  cosee.    [Bia.] 

BENAl'AH.  Bon  of  Jehoiada,  and  comniiiidn 
of  David's  guard  (the  Cherethites  and  Peleliilis. 
•i  Sam.  viii.  18).  His  exploits  were  celebraiH 
in  Israel.  He  overcame  two  Moabitish  chiin- 
piona  (_' lions  of  God'),  slew  an  Egyptian  giui 
with  his  own  spear,  and  went  down  mto  >n  a- 
hauiilcd  cistern  and  destroyed  a  lion  which  hi 
fiillen  into  it  when  covered  with  snow  \i  Sao. 
ixiii.  31),  Benaiah  (doubtless  with  the  foai 
he  commanded)  adhered  to  Solomon  when  Jnt 
and  others  attempted  to  set  up  Adonijih;  irl 
when  that  attempt  &iled,  he,  aa  belonged  Id  L- 
ofGee,  was  sent  to  put  Joab  to  death,  after  nhicli 
he  waa  appoisted  commander  in  chief  in  bs 
place  (1  Kings  i.  36;  ii,  29).  Some  penns 
named  Benaiah  returned  from  the  exile  ■ill 
Eira  (x.  as,  30.  35,  43). 

BENHAIJAD  (ion  of  Hadad),  the  nsmr  '^ 
three  kings  of  Damascene-Syria.  As  to  Itr 
latter  part  of  this  name.  Hadad,  there  Is  linl- 
doubt  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  Syiian  ^ 

1.  BxHHADAD,  the  king  of  Syria  *ba  n- 
snbsidised  by  As*  king  of  Judah  to  iii'>^ 
Itraet,  and  thereby  compel  Baasha  ^wbo  bul  in^ 
vaded  Jndah)  to  return  to  defeud  his  owa  IlIu;- 
dom  (1  Kingsxf.  18).  [A5A.]  Thia  Becbu!^ 
has,  with  aome  reason,  been  suppoeed  tube  Hvli^ 
the  Edomite  who  rebelled  agaioti  Solomon  ,> 
Kings  li.  25). 

2.  Bkmbasad,  king  of  Syria,  bod  of  ibe  p>^ 
ceding.  Hia  earlier  history  ia  much  inTDlrcd 
in  that  of  Ahab,  with  whom  he  waa  cooitull;  " 
war  [Arab].  He  owed  the  sienal  defai  >° 
which  that  war  terminsted  to  the  vain  noWiJ 
that  Bseimilated  Jshovab  to  the  local  deiiia 
which  the  nations  of  Syria  worshipped,  d«iiilii! 
Him  '  a  God  of  the  hills,'  but  impoleDl  u 
defend  his  votaries  in  '  the  plains'  ( I  hiap  °- 
1-30).  Instead  of  pursuing  hia  victory,  iln'i 
concluded  a  peace  with  tiie  defeated  BeohnU 
which  was  obeerved  for  about  twelve  J**'^ 
when  the  Syrian  king  declared  war  agiipstJ'' 
horam  the  son  of  Ahab,  and  invaded  htvi :  M 
all  his  plans  and  operations  were  fhutnlfd  bf 
being  nuule  known  to  Jehoram  by  tbe  proplKl 
Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.  8,  *i.^a.).  After  aome  ja" 
he  however  renewed  the  war,  and  bew^ 
Jehoram  in  hia  capital,  Samaria,  until  tbe  i^* 
bitants  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremilitf  •" 
most  revolting  resonrces  by  &mine.  The  <»P 
was  then  oneipecledly  raised,  acoordiof  "i^ 
pediction  of  Elisha,  through  a  panic  mlW 
into  the  besiegers,  who  conduding  that  s  n"'' 
which  they  seemed  to  hear  portnided  tb(  H- 
vance  upon  them  of  a  foreign  liosl  procorol  ij 
Jehoram,  tbooghl  only  of  saving  themsd"*  ^ 
flight.  The  next  year  Benhadad,  leaning  dal 
Elisha,  through  whom  so  many  of  hia  doiB" 
had  been  brought  to  nought,  had  snivel^ 
Damascoa,  sent  an  officer  of  distinction  sunn 
Haaael  with  presents,  to  consult  him  si  la » 
recovetr  from  an  illDcss  ander  which  he  tM 
Bnffered.  The  prophet  answered,  that  bis  disr" 
Vas  not  mortal,  bat  that  he  would  nevtrtbtl'* 
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die  This  was  accomplished  a  few  days  after 
by  this  very'Hazael,  who  smothered  the  sick 
moDirch  in  his  bed,  and  mounted  the  throne  in 
his  stead,  B.C.  684  (2  Kings  viiL  7-15).  [Eli- 
sha;  Hazaxl:  Jehoram.] 

3.  Benhadai),  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the 
Nuael  jnst  mentioned.  He  was  thrice  defeated 
by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  who  reoorered  fh>m 
faun  all  the  territories  beyond  Jordan  which  H&- 
nel  had  rent  from  the  dominion  of  Israel  (2 
Kings  ziil  3,  24,  25). 

B£N'JAMIN,  yoangest  son  of  Jacob,  by 
Bachel  (Gen.  xxxv.  18).  His  mother  died  im- 
uediately  after  he  was  bom,  and  with  her  last 
breath  named  him  Ben-Oni,  *  Son  rf  my  pain,* 
vhich  the  ftther  changed  into  Benjamin,  a  word 
of  Dearly  the  same  sound,  but  portending  comfort 
and  consolation,  *  Son  of  my  nqht  handy  pro- 
bably aIla<Ung  to  the  sup^rt  and  protection  he 
promised  hiniseif  from  uus,  his  last  child,  in  his 
oidage. 

Tbe  tribe  of  Benjamin,  though  the  least  nu- 
OKnms  of  Israel,  became  nevertheless  a  consi- 
derable race  in  process  of  time.  In  the  desert  it 
<^nattd  35,400  warriors,  all  above  twenty  years 
of  >fe  (Num.  L  36 ;  ii.  22) ;  and,  at  the  entrance 
^onA  into  Canaan,  even  as  many  as  45,600. 
Tlie  portion  allotted  to  this  tribe  was  in  pro- 
portioD  to  its  small  number,  and  was  encom- 
passed by  the  districts  of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and 
Jodah,  in  central  Palestine.  The  territory, 
tbmgh  rather  small,  was  highly-cultivated  and 
■utnrally  fertile,  and  contmned  thirty-six  towns 
(vith  the  villages  appertaining  to  them),  which 
are  named  in  Josh,  xviii.  21-28 ;  and  the  prin- 
cipa]  of  which  were  Jericho,  Bethagla,  Bethel, 
GibeoD,  Ramah,  and  Jebns  or  Jerusiuem.  This 
letter  place  subsequently  became  the  capital  of 
tbe  vhole  Jewish  empire;  but  was,  alter  the 
dirisioD  of  the  land*  still  in  possession  of  the 
Jebnsites.  The  lower  or  less  fortified  part  had 
^  taken  by  Judah  ( Judg.  i.  8),  who  in  this 
^»Oet  had  almost  a  common  interest  with  Ben- 
i^i*;  but  Zion,  the  upper  part,  was  not  finally 
^itsted  from  the  Jebnsites  till  the  time  of  David 
'2  Sam.  V.  6,  ag.).  In  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
tbe  tribe  of  Benjamin  became  involved  in  a  civil 
*w  with  the  other  eleven  tribes,  for  having  re-' 
^sei  to  ffive  up  to  justice  the  miscreants  of 
OibeoD  who  had  publicly  violated  and  caused 
^  death  of  a  concubine  of  a  man  of  Ephraim, 
vbo  bad  paased  with  her  through  Gibeon.  This 
*ar  terminated  in  the  almost  utter  extinction  of 
Jl* tribe;  leaving  no  hope  for  its  regeneration 
mm  the  circumstance,  that,  not  only  had  nearly 
»U  the  women  of  that  tribe  been  previously  slain 
*>y  their  foes,  but  the  eleven  other  tribes  had  en- 
f^td  themselves  by  a  solenm  oath  not  to  marry 
««f  daughters  to  any  man  belonging  to  Ben- 
J*n»in.  When  the  thirst  of  revenge,  however, 
0^  abated,  they  found  means  to  evade  the  letter 
<>[  the  oatii,  and  to  revive  the  tribe  again  by  an 
illancewith  them  (Judg.  xxi.  20,  21).  This 
^ival  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the  time  of  David 
"already  numbered  59,4.34  able  warriore  (I 
J;jnm.  viL  6-12) ;  in  that  of  Asa,  280,000  (2 
Uffon.  xiv.  8);  and  in  that  of  Jehoshaphat, 
2";^M0(2Chron.xviLl7). 

This  tribe  had  also  the  honour  of  giving  the 

R^  king  to  tbe  Jews,  Saul  being  a  Senjamite 

»  Sam.  ix.  1,  2).    After  his  death,  the  Ben- 


jamites,  as  might  have  been  expected,  declared 
themselves  for  his  son  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii. 
8,  aq,);  until,  after  the  assassination  of  that 
prince,  David  became  king  of  all  IsraeL  David 
having  at  last  expelled  the  Jebnsites  from  Zion, 
and  made  it  his  own  residence,  the  close  alliance 
that  seems  previously  to  have  existed  between 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  (Judg.  i.  8) 
was  cemented  by  the  drcumstance  that,  while 
Jerusalem  actually  belonged  to  the  district  'of 
Benjamin,  that  of  Judah  was  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  it  Thus  it  happened,  that,  at  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, Benjamin  espoused  the  cause  of  Judah,  and 
formed,  tooether  with  it,  a  kingdom  by  them- 
selves. Indeed,  the  two  tribte  stood  always  in 
such  a  dose  connection,  as  often  to  be  included 
under  the  single  term  Judah  (1  Kings  xi.  13 ; 
xiL  20).  After  the  exile,  also,  these  two  tribes 
constituted  the  flower  of  the  new  Jewish  colony 
in  Palestine  (comp.  Ezr.  xi.  1 ;  x.  9). 

BEBE'A  (Acts  xvil  10),  a  dty  of  Macedonia, 
situate  on  the  river  Astrseus,  not  &r  from  Pella, 
towards,  the  south-west,  and  near  Mount  Ber- 
mius.  It  was  afterwards  called  Irenopolis,  and 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Boor.  Paul  and 
Silas  withdrew  to  this  place  ftt>m  Thessalonica ; 
and  the  Jewish  residents  are  described  as  more 
ingenuous,  and  of  a  better  disposition  (not '  more 
noble,*  as  in  the  Authorized  Version)  'than 
those  of  Thessalonica,'  in  that  they  diligentiy 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Aposties. 

BERNrCE,  eldest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  and  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa 
(Acts  xzv.  13,  23 ;  xxvi.  30).  She  was  married 
to  her  unde  Herod,  king  of  Chalds ;  and  after 
his  death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  merited  suspicion 
of  incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  she  became 
the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of  CUida.  This  con- 
nection being  soon  dissolved,  she  returned  to  her 
brother,  and  afterwards  became  the  mistress  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus. 

BER'YL.  Tliis  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  precious  stone  intended  by  the  word  ahohamy 
which  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  12;  Exod.  xxviii.  9; 
xxxv.  9-27;  Job  xxviii.  16;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13. 
Whether  the  beryl  be  the  shoham  or  not,  it  is  a 
Scriptural  stone  by  virtue  of  the  mention  of  it  in 
Rev.  xxi.  20.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stone 
which  we  call  beryl  is  the  substance  to  which  the 
andents  gave  the  same  name.  It  is  of  a  pale 
sea-green  colour,  inclining  sometimes  to  water 
blue,  and  sometimes  to  yellow.  In  its  crystal- 
lized form  it  exhibits  sexagonal  columns  striped 
longitudinally.  The  thoham  furnished  the 
shoulder-pieces  in  tiie  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest,  on  each  of  which  six  names  were  en- 
graven, and  for  this  purpose  the  stalky  beryl, 
consisting  of  long,  stout,  hexagonal  pieces,  was 
peculiarly  suited.  Beryls  are  found,  but  not 
often,  in  collections  of  ancient  gems.  In  Gen. 
ii.  12,  the  shoham  is  named  as  the  product  of 
Havilah ;  in  Job  xxviii.  16,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
stone  of  great  value,  being  classed  with  the  sap- 
phire and  the  gold  of  Ophir ;  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  IS, 
It  appears  as  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

Luther,  relying  upon  the  authority  of  some 
ancient  versions,  makes  the  shoham  to  have  been 
the  onvx.  This  indeed  is  the  stone  usually 
given  for  the  ahoJiam  in  Hebrew  lexicons,  and 
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U  the  one  which  the  Authorised  Version  has  also 
adopted. 

BE'SOR,  a  brook  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  same  that  Richardson 
crossed  on  approaching  Gaza  firom  the  south,  and 
which  he  calls  Oa  di  Gaza  (Wady  Gaza).  The 
bed  was  thirty  yards  wide,  and  its  stream  was, 
early  in  April,  already  exhausted,  although  some 
stagnant  water  remained. 

BETH  {house)  is  often  found  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  proper  names  of  places  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  all  such  com- 
pounds, as  Bethel,  &c.,  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
must  be  considered,  according  to  our  Occidental 
languages,  to  depend  on  the  former  in  the  rela^ 
tion  of  the  genitive;  so  that  Bethel  can  only 
mean  '  house  of  God.*  The  notion  of  house  is,  of 
course,  capable  of  a  wide  application,  and  is  used 
to  mean  temple,  habitation,  place,  according  to 
the  sense  of  the  word  with  wnich  it  is  combined. 

BETHAB'ARA  or  Bethbarah.  This  name 
means  place  ofthejbrd,  t.  e.  of  or  over  the  Jordan ; 
and  is  mentioned  m  John  i.  28,  as  the  place  where 
John  baptized.  The  best  manuscripts  and  recent 
editions,  however,  have  Bethany :  the  reading 
Bethabara  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  con- 
jecture of  Origen,  who  in  his  day  found  no  such 
place  on  the  Jordan  as  Bethany,  but  knew  a 
town  called  Bethabara,  where  John  was  f^aid  to 
have  baptized,  and  therefore  took  the  unwarrant- 
able liberty  of  changing  the  reading. 

BETH'ANY  (place  of  dates),  1.  The  place 
near  the  Jordan  where  John  baptized,  the  exact 
situation  of  which  is  unknown.  Some  copies 
here  read  Bethabara,  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
article.  2.  Bethany,  a  town  or  village  about 
fifteen  furlongs  east-south-east  from  Jerusalem, 
bevond  the  Mount  of  Olives  (John  xi.  18),  so 
called,  probably,  from  the  number  of  palm-trees 
that  grew  around.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  Maij  and  Martha,  and 
Jesus  often  went  out  from  Jerusalem  to  lodge 
there  (Matt  xxi.  17  j  xxvi.  6;  Mark  xi.  1,  11, 
12;  xiv.  8;  Luke  xix.  29;  xxiv.  50;  John  xi. 
1,  18;  xii.  1).  The  place  still  subsists  in  a 
shallow  wady  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Dr.  Robinson  reached  Bethany  in 
three-oaarters  of  an  hour  from  the  Damascus 
gate  of  Jerusalem ;  which  gives  a  distance  cor- 
responding to  the  fifteen  ftirlongs  (stadia)  of 
the  Evangelist  It  is  a  poor  village  of  about 
twenty  fiwiilies.  The  only  marks  of  antiquitr 
are  some  hewn  stones  from  more  ancient  build- 
ings, found  in  the  walls  of  some  of  the  houses. 
The  monks,  indeed,  show  the  house  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  also  the 
sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  all  of  which  are  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  pilgrims  and  tra- 
vellers. The  sepulchre  is  a  deep  vaidt,  like  a 
cellar,  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  to  which  there  is  a  descent 
by  twenty-six  steps.  Dr.  Robinson  alleges  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  probabili^  of  its  ever 
having  been  the  tomb  of  lAzarus.  The  form  is 
not  that  of  the  ancient  sepulchres,  nor  does  its 
situation  accord  with  the  narrative  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  implies  that  tibe  tomb  was  not 
in  the  town  (John  xvi.  31,  38). 

BETH-AR'BEL,  a  place  mentioned  only  in 
Hos.  X.  14 ;  and  as  it  there  seems  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  an  impregnable  fortress,  the  probabi- 


lity is  strengthened  of  its  being  the  same  as  Uie 
Arbela  of  Josephns.  This  was  a  villase  m  Gali- 
lee, near  which  were  certain  fortified  caTerct. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
march  of  Bacchides  into  Judsa,  at  which  time 
they  were  occupied  by  many  fiigitives,  and  th« 
Syrian  general  encamped  there  long  enoQ|h  to 
subdue  them.  At  a  later  period  these  csrenu 
formed  the  retreats  of  bandecl  robbers,  who  greatly 
distressed  the  inhabitants  throughout  that  quarter, 
and  were  at  length  extirpated  by  Herod  That 
same  caverns  were  afterwards  rortified  bj  Jo«e- 
phus  himself  afainst  the  Romans  during  his 
command  in  Galilee.  There  is  little  doubt  thst 
Arbela  of  Galilee,  with  its  fortified  caverns,  maj 
be  identified  with  the  present  Kulat  ibn  Mud 
and  the  adjacent  ruins  now  known  as  Irbid. 

BETH-A'VEN  {house of  idoUX^mckJomfx 
the  town  of  Bethel,  applied  to  it  after  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  [Bbtbel} 
There  was,  however,  a  town  of  this  name  not  fiir 
from  Bethel  eastward  (Josh.  vii.  2 ;  I  Sam.  xiil 
.*>),  the  existence  of  which,  perhaps,  oocasioofil 
the  transfer  of  the  name  to  Bethel.  Tfaere  vas 
also  a  desert  of  the  same  name  (Josh.  xviiL  \i\ 

BETH'EL,  originally  Luz,  an  andent  ton 
which  Eusebius  places  12  R.  miles  north  of  Jen- 
salem,  on  the  right  lumd  of  the  road  to  Shechen. 
Jacob  rested  here  one  night  on  his  way  to  Padin- 
Aram,  and  commemorat^  the  Tision  with  whicb 
he  was  favoured  by  erecting  and  pouring  o9 
upon  the  stone  which  had  served  him  for  a  pillo*. 
and  giving  to  the  place  the  name  of  Bethel  (ploa 
or  house  cf  God),  which  eventually  superseded 
the  more  ancient  designation  of  Luz  (Gen.  xxm 
11-19).  Under  that  name  it  is  mentioned  pro* 
leptically  with  reference  to  the  earlier  time  d 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  3).  After  his  pn»- 
perous  return,  Bethel  became  a  fkvonrite  station 
with  Jacob:  here  he  built  an  altar,  buried  Debo> 
rah,  received  the  name  of  Isra<d  (for  the  seeood 
time),  and  promises  of  blessing ;  and  here  also  he 
accomplished  the  vow  which  he  had  made  on  his 
going  forth  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-15;  oomp.  xzxii.  ^^ 
and  xxviii.  20-22).  It  seems  not  to  have  beeo  ■ 
town  in  those  early  times ;  but  at  the  conquest  of 
the  land.  Bethel  is  mentioned  as  the  royal  citref 
the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  16).  It  became* 
boundary  town  of  Benjamin  towards  Ephtaio 
(Josh,  xviii  22),  and  was  actually  conquered  ^ 
the  latter  tribe  firom  the  Canaanites  (Jndg.  - 
22-26).  At  this  ^laoe,  already  consecrated  is  die 
time  of  the  patnarchs,  the  ark  of  the  covenaDt 
was.  apparency  for  a  long  while,  deposited  [Asa], 
and  probably  the  tabernacle  also  ( Judg.  xx.  i6 ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  x.  3).  It  was  also  one  of  the  placet 
at  which  Samuel  held  in  rotation  his  court  of  jo-^ 
tice  (1  Sam.  viL  16).  After  the  separation  of  die 
kingdoms  Bethel  was  included  in  that  of  Ivte}* 
which  seems  to  show,  that  although  originallj  io 
the  formal  distribution  assigned  to  Benjamin*  it 
had  been  actually  possessed  b^r  Ephraim  in  right 
of  conquest  from  the  Canaanites — which  might 
have  been  held  by  that  somewhat  unscmpoloos 
tribe  to  determine  the  right  of  possession  to  a 
place  of  importance  close  on  their  own  frootitf> 
Jeroboam  made  it  the  southern  seat  (Dan  beiog 
the  northern)  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves : 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  that 
worship  (I  Kings  xii.  28-33:  xiu.  1).  This  a^ 
propriation,    however,    completely    deiecrated 
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BmIkI  in  (be  MtiniatioD  of  tbe  onbodoi  Jevs ; 
ud  tbe  propheia  o»me  il  with  >bhorreiice  siid 
onMiipt — nen  ippljiDg  to  it  ibr  oame  of  Beth- 
■Tai(ik»«^t(<o/i)iiiMe>dBethd  (boose  of  God) 
.lora  L  S;  Hob.  it.  IS;  t.  8 ;  x.  5,  b;.  Tbe 
OTi  mi  oken  from  JeroboBiD  by  Abijah,  king 
of  Jgilih  (a  ChrOD.  xiii.  19);  but  it  again  re- 
icnnl  to  Imel  {i  Kings  i.  ^8).  At^r  the 
luidilct  were  carri«d  nwuy  captive  b}'  tbe  Aety- 
riitu,  ill  tiwes  of  this  illegal  wonhip  wereextir- 
futi  bf  Jcciah,  king  of  Judob,  who  Ihos  ftil- 
Ul«l  1  pnmhec;  nude  lo  Jeroboam  350  jein 
btfoTE  (3  IQngs  ziiL  1,  U;  zxiii.  15-10).  Tbe 
pUc  ni  (till  in  eiiitenee  after  the  Captivity, 
okI  ■■•  in  the  pc6Eesiion  of  the  Benjamites 
Em  iJ.  !8 ;  Neh.  tu.  3S).  In  the  Ume  of  the 
Muxatwei  Bethel  va>  fortified  by  Bacchides  for 
ihluiig  of  Syria.  It  il  not  named  in  the  New 
THOianit;  but  it  still  existed,  and  was  taken  by 
Va|«tiin.  Il  ia  described  by  Eiuebiua  aod 
Jmnw  u  a  small  village;  and  this  is  the  Ian 
'"•a  of  it  ■•  an  inhabileiil  place.  Bethel  and  its 
lane  vera  believed  to  have  perUhed  nnlil  within 
lilac  kw  yean ;  when  it  has  been  identified 
•itt  Bfitin,  the  lituatioQ  of  which  corresponds 
iflT  uicllj  with  the  poaitiaa  auigned  lo  the 
"mi  Bethel.  The  ruios,  which  are  consider 
'Ht,  lit  upon  the  point  of  a  low  hill,  between  the 
^cdtnf  two  shallow  wadya  which  unite  below, 
ud  ran  off  into  a  deep  and  rugged  valley.  The 
>(iaiiihDt  m  b;  higher  land  on  every  side. 

BKTHBR.  The  Monntsiiia  of  Belher  are 
<^y  awDtioiied  in  Cant  ii.  17;  viii.  U;  and  no 
plto  ailed  Belher  ocears  elsewhere.  Tbe  word 
*»!».  properly,  diMtection.  The  mountains  of 
B«bR  miir  il^^ore  be  iBiinilaiiii  of  ditjaaclion, 
J  KToralum,  etc.,  that  is,  mountalni  cul  up,  di- 
'■W  hy  tavine*.  etc. 

Bl'TTtlESDA  ihoau  or  place  'fmrrcs\  ■  P?°l 
"  ibe  Sbeep-nte  of  Jenualem,  built  rouDd  with 
ptnJia  ibr  Ibe  accommodatioD  of  the  tick  who 
wgbt  benefit  from  the  healing  virtues  of  the 
■>Wr,  ud  opou  one  of  whom  Cbrist  performed 
"btitalinff  miracle  recorded  by  St  John  (v.  2-9). 
TWvtuch  is  now,  and  hoi  long  been  poiated  onl 
"  ibi  Pop]  of  Betheeda,  ia  a  dry  bssin  or  reser- 
")if  ooliide  the  northern  wall  of  the  enclosure 
L-mod  the  Temple  MounI,  of  which  wall  its 
•"H*™  Bde  may  be  said  to  fbno  a  part  The 
■w  end  of  it  is  close  lo  the  present  gale  of  St 
"'PbnL    Tbe  pool  meaiores  S60  ftet  in  length, 
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130  feet  Id  breadth,  and  79  in  depth  from  the 

bottom,  besides  the  rubbish  which  hss  been  accu- 
mulated in  it  Ibr  ages.  Dr.  Robinson  ia  of 
opinion  that  this  eicavalioa  it  not  entitled  to  the 
desigDBtioQ  it  bears ;  but  his  arguments  have 
been  so  forcibly  met  )>y  more  recent  and  not  less 
useful  inquirers,  that  until  some  better  alterna- 
tive is  oflered,  it  will  be  well  to  act|uieECe  in  the 
local  conclusion. 

BETU-UO'RON  t  twoplaces  of  this  name  are 
disllngnished  in  Scripture  as  the  Upper  and 
Nether  Beth-horoB  {Josh,  ivi,  3,  5j  iviii.  13; 
1  Chron.  vii.  a4).  Tbe  Nether  Beth-horon  lay 
in  the  N.W.  comer  of  Benjamin;  and  between 
the  two  places  was  a  pass  called  both  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  Betlwioron,  leading  from  the 
rcgiiin  of  Gibeon  (el-Jib)  down  to  the  western 
plain  (Josh-XviiL  13,14;  x.  10,11).  Down  this 
posi  the  five  kings  of  the  Amoiiles  were  driven 
by  Joshna  (Josh.  x.  11).  The  upper  and  lower 
towns  were  both  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  17;  3  Chron.  viiL  5).  Cestius  Callus,  the 
Roman  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  his  march  from 
CKsarea  to  Jerusalem,  after  bavins  burned 
Lyddo,  ascended  the  mountain  by  &th-horon 
and  encamped  near  Gibeon.  From  these  intima- 
tions it  wonid  appear  that  in  ancient  times,  as  at 
the  present  da},  the  great  road  of  communication 
and  of  heavy  transport  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  sea-coas(  was  by  the  pass  of  Betb-horon. 

The  two  Beth-hOTons  still  exist  imder  the  name 
of  Beit-Ur.     The  Lower  Beit-Ur  is  upon  the  lop 


valley,  from  the  fool  o_ 

upon  which  tbe  Upper  Beit-Ur  stands.  Both  ai 
now  inhabited  villages.  The  lower  is  very  small, 
but  foundations  of  large  atones  indicate  an  ancient 
idle — doubtless  thai  of  the  Nether  Belh-horon. 
The  Upper  Beit-Ur  is  likewise  imall,  but  alio 
exhibits  traces  of  ancient  walls  and  foundations. 
In  the  steep  ascent  to  il  the  rock  is  in  some  parts 
cot  away,  and  tbe  path  formed  into  steps,  indi- 
cating an  ancient  road.  On  the  first  ofiset  or  step 
of  the  ascent  are  foandatione  of  huge  stones,  the 
remains  perhaps  of  a  castie  that  once  guarded  the 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  places  are  still  distin- 
guished as  Beit-Ur  el-Foka  (the  Upper),  and  Beit- 
Ur  el-Tahla  (the  Lower). 

BETH'LEHEM,  {hnatt  or  place  of  bread,  i.  q. 
Brtad-tovm;)  a  city  of  Judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7),  six 
miles  southward  from  Jerusalem,  on  tbe  road  to 
Hebron.  Il  was  generally  called  Bctblehem- 
Jodah,  to  distinguista  it  from  another  Bethlehem 
in  Zebulun  (Josli.  lii.  15;  Judg.  xii.  10).  It 
is  also  called  Epbralah  (the  fruitful),  and  ia 
tuhabilanU  F,phratites(Gni.xlviii.  T;  Micv.3). 
Bethlehem  is  chiefly  oelebiated  as  the  birth- 
place of  David  and  of  Christ  and  as  the  scene 
of  the  Book  of  Knlh.  It  was  Certified  by  Kefao- 
boam  (9  Chron.  xi.  6) ;  but  il  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  place  of  much  importance ;  for 
Micah,  exIolliuR  the  moral  pre-eminence  of  Beth- 
lehem, savs,  'Thou  Bethlehem  Kphratah,  thoagh 
thoa  be  l\ttlt  among  Iht  lluiaiandi  i^  JudaA,'  &c 
Mic.  V.  2).  There  never  has  been  any  dispute 
jr  doubt  about  the  site  of  Bethlehem,  wluch  has 
always  been  an  inhabited  place,  and,  from  its 
sacred  associations,  has  been  visited  by  an  na- 
brohen  series  of  pilgrims  and  travelien.  Il  is 
{  now  a  large  Uraggling  village,  beautifully  sim- 
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ated  on  the  brow  of  a  high  hilU  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  broad  and  principal  street  The 
houses  are  built  for  the  most  part  of  cla^  and 
bricks;  and  every  house  is  provided  with  an 
apiary,  the  beehives  of  whicn  are  constructed 
of  a  series  of  earthen  pots,  ranged  on  the  house- 
tops. The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  3000,  and 
were  all  native  Christians  at  the  time  of  the  most 
recent  visits;  for  Ibrahim  Pasha,  finding  that 
the  Moslem  and  Christian  inhabitants  were 
always  at  strife,  caused  the  former  to  withdraw, 
and  left  the  village  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
latter,  whose  numbers  had  always  greatly  pre- 
dominated. The  chief  trade  and  manufacture  of 
the  inhabitants  consist  of  beads,  crosses,  and 
other  relics,  which  are  sold  at  a  sreat  profit 
Some  of  the  articles,  wrought  in  mother-of-pearl, 
are  carved  with  more  skill  than  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  that  remote  quarter ;  and  the 
workmanship  in  some  instances  would  not  dis- 
credit the.  artists  of  Britain.  The  people  are 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  ferocity  and  rude- 
ness, which  is  indeed  the  common  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  places  accounted 
holv  in  the  East 

At  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 
Latin  convent,  connected    with  which    is    the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  empress  Helena.    It  has  suffered  much 
from  time,  but  still  bears  manifest  traces  of  its 
Grecian  origin ;  and  is  alleged  to  be  the  most 
chaste  architectural  building  now  remaining  in 
Palestine.    Two  spiral  staircases  lead  to  the  cave 
called  the  *  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,'  which  is 
about  20  feet  below  the  level  of  the  church. 
This  cave  is  lined  with  Italian  marbles,  and 
lighted  by  numerous  lamps.    Hei^e  the  pilgrim 
Is  conducted  with  due  solenmity  to  a  star  inlaid 
in  the  marble,  marking  the  exact  spot  where  the 
Saviour  was  born,  and  corresponding  to  that  in 
the  firmament  occupied  by  the  meteor  which 
intimated  that  great  event ;  he  is  then  led  to  one 
of  the  sides,  where,  in  a  kind  of  recess,  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  floor,  is  a  block 
of  white  marble,  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a 
manger,  and  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  one  in 
which  the  infiint  Jesus  was  laid.     His  attention 
is  afterwards  directed  to  the  *  Sepulchre  of  the 
Innocents;'    to  the  grotto  in  which  St  Jerome 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life ;  and  to  the 
chapels  dedicated  to  Joseph  and  other  saints. 
There  has  been  much  controversv  respecting  the 
claims  of  this  grotto  to  be  regarded  as  the  place 
in  which  our  Lord  was  bom.    Tradition  is  m  its 
fiivour,  but  facts  and  probabilities  are  against  it 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  much  force 
in  a  tradition  regarding  a  locality,  which  can 
be  traced  up  to  a  peri^  not  remote  from  that 
of  the  event  commemorated ;  and  this  event  was 
so  important  as  to  make  the  scene  of  it  a  point  of 
such  unremitting  attention,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  spot  was  not  likely  to  be  lost    This  view 
would  be  greatiy  strengthened  if  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  proved  that  Hadrian,  to  cast  odium 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  not 
only  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  over 
the  holy  Sepulchre  and  on  Calvary,  but  placed 
one  of  Adonis  over  the  spot  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem.    This  part  of  the  evidence  is  exa- 
mined under  another  head  [Golqotha].  Against 
tradition,  whatever  may  be  its  value  in  the  pre- 


sent case,  we  have  to  place  the  utter  improbability 
that  a  tuhterrtmean  cavern  like  this,  with  t  »te<'p 
descent  should  ever  have  been  used  as  t  stable 
for  cattle,  and,  what  is  more,  for  ibd  stable  of  i 
khan  or  caravanserai,  which  doubtless  the  *  inn' 
of  Luke  it  7  was.  Although  therefore  it  is  true 
that  cattle  are,  and  always  have  been,  stabled  to 
caverns  in  the  East ;  yet  certainly  not  in  soch 
caverns  as  this,  which  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally  a  tomb.  Old  empty  tombs  often,  it  is 
argneo,  afford  shelter  to  man  and  cattle ;  bat 
such  was  not  the  case  among  the  Jews,  who  held 
themselves  ceremonially  denied  by  contact  vith 
sepulchres.  Besides,  the  circumstance  of  Christ  f 
having  been  bom  in  a  cave  would  not  have  bees 
less  remarkable  than  his  being  laid  in  a  manger, 
and  was  more  likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
Evangelist,  if  it  had  occurred :  and  it  is  abo  to 
be  observed  that  the  present  grotto  is  at  some 
distance  fit>m  the  town,  whereas  Christ  appein 
to  have  been  bom  in  the  town,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  the  open  country,  it  has  never 
been  usual  in  towns  to  employ  caverns  as  stable^ 
for  cattie. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  is  a  deep 
valley,  alleged  to  be  that  in  which  the  angek 
appeared  to  the  shepherds  announcing  the  M 
of  the  Saviour  ( Luke  ii.  8).  In  the  same  valler  i< 
a  fountain  of  delicious  water,  said  with  reasonatJ? 
probability  to  be  that  for  which  David  longed,  sad 
which  three  of  his  miffhty  men  procured  for  bio 
at  the  hazard  of  their  uves  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15-1''- 

BETH-NIM'RA,  or  simply  Nimba,  a  tows  n 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  zxzii.  3,  36 ;  Josh,  m 
27),  which  Eusebius  places  five  Roman  mile! 
north  of  Livias.  This  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  ruined  city  called  Nimrin,  sooth 
of  Szalt,  which  Burckhazdt  mentions  as  staM 
near  the  point  where  the  Wady  Shoeb  joins  the 
Jordan. 

BETHPHA'GE  {hotue  ^ J^),— comp.  Cant 
ii.  13),  a  small  village,  which  oar  Lord,  oodudi 
from  Jericho»  appears  to  have  entered  befoir 
reaching  Bethany  (Matt  xxi.  I ;  Luke  xiz.  S9 : 
it  probably,  therefore,  lay  near  the  latter  pla^^ 
a  little  below  it  to  the  east  No  trace  of  it  cc* 
exists. 

BETH-RE'IIOB.    [Rehob.] 

BETHSA'IDA  (>Ata^«wi),  a  town  (Jotoi- 
45 ;  Mark  viii.  23)  in  Galilee  (John  xil  i^^ 
the  western  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  to«t* 
the  middle,  and  not  far  from  Caperoaam  (Mark 
vi.  45;  viii.  22).  It  was  the  native  place « 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  the  fm^ 
residence  of  Jesus.  This  gives  some  notioB  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  lay ;  but  the  p**" 
cise  site  is  utterly  unknown,  and  the  very  n«o* 
has  long  eluded  Uie  search  of  travellers. 

2.  BETHSAIDA.  Christ  fed  the  5000  'near 
to  a  city  called  Bethsaida'  (Luke  iz.  10);  ^b^ 
it  is  evident  from  the  parallel  passages  (M>^ 
xiv.  13;  Mark  vi.  32-45),  that  this  event  toM 
place,  not  in  Galilee,  but  on  the  eastern  sde« 
the  hike.  This  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  gres^ 
difficulties  in  sacred  geography,  till  theinget»oa* 
Reland  afforded  materials  for  a  satisfiMJtorT  »A9- 
tion  of  it,  by  distinguishing  two  Betbsaidas;  c^^* 
on  the  western,  and  the  other  on  the  w>rt**"*J*^ 
border  of  the  lake.  The  former  was  undwiW' 
edly  'the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter;'  and,  « 
is  m  perfect  agreement  with  the  sacred  text «" 
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(oidade  that  it  was  the  Bethsaida  near  which 

CVist  fed  the  five  thousand,  and  also,  probably, 

whffe  the  blind  nun  was  restored  to  sight    It 

w  originally  only  a  Tillage,  called  Bethsaida, 

hot  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged    by   Philip   the 

Tetrarch  not  long  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 

meired  the  name  of  Julias  in  honour  of  Julia 

the  daughter  of  Augustus  (Luke  iii.  1).     Philip 

seems  to  have  made  it  his  occasional  residence ; 

and  here  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  costly 

tomb. 

BETH-SHA^  (house  <4  rtst^  or  Rest-town), 
a  citj  belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
vest  of  the  Jordan,  and  situated  in  a  valley  of 
that  riT«^r,  where  it  is  bounded  westward  by  a 
iov  chain  of  the  Gilboa  mountains.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  and  is  about 
tro  miles  from  the  Jordan,  eighteen  from  the 
Mthern  end  of  Lake  Gennesareth,  and  twenty- 
tbree  from  Nazareth.  It  also  bore  the  name  of 
Serthopolis,  perhaps  because  Scythians  had  set- 
tkd  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (b.c.  681),  in 
tbeir  passage  through  Palestine  towards  Egypt. 

Although  Bethsiutn  was  assigned  to  Manasseh 

'ivh.  xni.  11),  it  was  not  conquered  by  that 

tibefJodg.  I  17).    The  body  of  Saul  was  fas- 

tpiKd  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan  by  the  Philistines 

I  Sam.  xxxi.  10).    The  ancient  native  name,  as 

veil  as  the  town  itself^  still  exists  in  the  Beisan 

o^the  present  day.     It  stands  on  a  rising  ground 

somewhat  above  the  valley  of  the  Jor£ui,  or 

io  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  where  it  opens  into  the 

Jordan  valley.     It  is  a  poor  place,  containing 

oot  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  houses,    inha- 

^^  by  Moslems.     The  ruins  of  the  ancient 

<^jy  are  of  considerable  extent    It  was  built 

a^g  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  which  waters  the 

k'VQ  and  in  the  valleys  formed  by  its  several 

f^^aoches,  and  must  have  been  nearly  three  miles 

in  circttmference.     The  chief  remains  are  large 

heaps  of  black  hewn  stones,  with  many  found- 

atioos  of    houses   and    finigmenti   of    a    few 

coinmns. 

BGTH-SHE'MESH  (hottse  of  the  sun,  i.  q.  Sun- 
<^«;)  a  sacerdotal  city  (Josh.  xxi.  IH ;  1  Sam. 
^  15;  1  Chron.  vi.  59)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
^  the  south-east  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xv.  10), 
aodthe  land  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vi.  12), 
probably  in  a  lowland  plain  (2  Kings  xiv.  I); 
aod  placed  by  Ensebius  ten  Roman  miles  from 
%atberopolis,  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to 
'^icopolis.  It  belonged  at  an  early  date  to  the 
Hulistioes,  and  they  had  again  obtoined  posses- 
90Q  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (I  Kings  iv.  9 ; 
2  Cfaroo.  xxviii.  18).  It  was  to  this  place  that 
^  ark  was  taken  by  the  milch  kine  from  the 
1^  of  the  Philistines,  and  it  was  here  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  '  fifty  thousand  and 
^rcesoore  and  ten  men '  were  miraculously  slain 
fcr  irreverently  exploring  the  sacred  shrine  (1 
^-  ri.  19).  This  number  has  occasioned  much 
discossion.  It  appears  likely  that  the  text  has 
*«en  corrupted  in  transcription  by  an  erroneous 
»ltttion  of  an  arithmetical  sign.  The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  have  5070  instead  of  50070.  At  the  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  vicinity  indicated  by  Ensebius 
^od  Jerome,  a  place  called  Ain  Shems  was  found 
°J  Dr.  Rolnnson,  and,  with  great  probability, 
identified  with  Beth-Shemesh.  The  name  is 
applied  to  the  mins  of  an  Arab  village  constructed 
of  ancient  materials.    To  the  west  of  the  village. 


upon  and  around  the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or 
mound,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  extensive 
city,  oonsistinff  of  many  foundations  and  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  of  hewn  stone. 

BETHU'EL,  son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
and  father  of  Laban  and  of  Rebecca,  whom  Isaac 
married  (Gen.  xxii.  22,  23). 

BETHULrA,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  the 
Apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (iv.  5:  vii.  1,  3), 
and  which  appears  to  have  lain  near  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  on  the  south,  not  tor  from  Dotbaim, 
and  to  have  guarded  one  of  the  passes  towards 
Jerusalem.     Its  site  is  still  undetermined. 

BETU'-ZUR,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  58),  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  consequently 
two  miles  from  the  latter  city.  It  was  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7).  The  inhabitants 
assisted  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  16).  Lysias  was  defeated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  Judas  Maccabseus,  who  fortified  the 
place  as  a  stronghold  against  Idunuea.  It  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  and 
fortified  by  Baochides.  whose  garrison  defended 
themselves  against  Jonathan  Maccabocus ;  but  it 
was  taken  and  fortified  by  his  brother  Simon. 
Josephus  calls  Beth-zur  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Jttdsa.    Its  site  has  not  been  ascertained. 

BETROTHING.  [Marriaoe.! 
^  BE'ZEK,  a  city  over  which  Adoni-bezek  was 
king  (Judg.  i.  4,  sq.),  and  where  Saul  mustered 
his  army  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
(1  Sam.  xi.  8).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention 
two  towns  of  this  name  close  together,  seventeen 
miles  from  Neapolis  in  Shechem,  on  the  road  to 
Bethshan. 

BE'ZER,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  and  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge 
; Dent.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8).    The  site  is  unknown. 

BIBLE,  a  name  supposed  to  have  been  first 
applied  in  the  fifth  centurv  to  denote  the  collec- 
tive volume  of  the  sacred  writings.  TTie  word 
occurs  in  the  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  *the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,' 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  *  and  the  books.'  Before  the 
adoption  of  this  name  the  more  usual  terms  in 
the  Christian  Church  by  which  the  sacred  books 
were  denominated  were,  the  Scripture  or  Writing, 
the  Scriptures,  the  Sacred  Writmgs,  and  the  <Sd- 
cred  Letters.  The  term  in  question  was  first 
applied  to  the  entire  collection  of  sacred  writings 
by  St  Chrysostom.  In  the  course  of  time  it 
superseded  all  others  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Church,  and  is  now  everywhere  the 
popular  appellation. 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  name  Old  Testament  is  ap- 
plied to  the  books  of  Moses  by  St  Paul  (2  Cor. 
iii.  14),  inasmuch  as  the  former  covenant  com- 
prised the  whole  scheme  of  the  Mosaic  revela- 
tion, and  the  history  of  this  is  contained  in  them. 
The  names  given  to  the  Old  Testament  were, 
the  Scriptures  (Matt.  xxi.  42) ;  Scripture  (2  Pet 
i.  20) ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Rom.  i.  2) ;  tiie  sa- 
cred letters  (2  Tim.  iii.  15);  the  holy  books,  the 
law  (John  xii.  34);  the  law,  the  prophets,  and 
the  psalms  (Luke  xxiv.  44);  the  law  and  the 
prophets  (Matt  v.  17);  the  law,  the  prophets, 
and  the  other  books  (Prol.  Ecclus.) ;  the  books 
of  the  old  covenant  (Neh.  viii.  8);  tiie  book  of 
the  covenant  (1  Mace.  i.  57 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  2). 
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The  other  books  (not  io  the  canon)  vere  called 
apocryphal,  ecclesiastical,  and  deaterocanonical. 
The  term  New  Testament  has  been  in  common 
use  since  the  third  centnry,  and  is  employed  by 
Eosebins  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
commonly  applied.  TertuUian  employs  the 
same  phrase,  and  also  that  of '  the  Divme  Instru- 
ment' in  the  same  signification.  For  detailed 
information  on  subjects  connected  with  Bible, 
see  Scripture,  Holt. 

BIER.    [BoRiAL.] 

BIG'THAN,  an  eunuch  in  the  court  of  king 
Ahasuems,  whose  conspiracy  against  that  mo- 
narch was  fhtstrated  through  the  disclosures  of 
Mordecai  (Esth.  iL  21). 

BIL'DAD  the  Shubite,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Job,  and  the  second  of  his  opponents  in  the  dis- 
putation (Job  ii.  11 ;  viiL  I ;  xviii.  1 ;  xxv.  1). 
The  Shuah  of  which  the  Sepiuagint  nmkes  Bil- 
dad  the  prince,  or  patriarch,  was  probably  the 
district  assigned  to  Shuah,  the  sixth  son  of  Abra^ 
hun  by  Keturah,  and  called  by  his  name.  This 
was  doubtless  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  if  Shuah  settl«i 
in  the  same  (Quarter  as  his  brothers,  of  which 
there  can  be  httle  doubt ;  and  to  this  reeion  we 
are  to  refer  the  town  and  district  to  which  he 
gave  his  name,  and  in  which  Bildad  was  doubt- 
less a  person  of  consequence,  if  not  the  chief 
[ShuahJ. 

BIL'HAH,  the  handmaid  whom  the  childless 
Rachel  bestowed  upon  her  husband  Jacob,  that 
through  her  she  might  have  children.  Bilhah 
became  the  mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen. 
XXX.  1-8). 

BIRD-CAGES  are  named  in  Jer.  t.  27 ;  Rey. 
xviii.  2 ;  and  are  perhaps  implied  in  Job  xli.  5, 
where  '  playing  with  a  bird '  is  mentioned.    This 

i'ust  suffices  to  show  that  the  ancient  Israelites 
^ept  birds  in  cages ;  but  we  have  no  fhrther  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  nor  any  allusions  to 
the  singing  of  birds  so  Itept    The  cages  were 
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probably  of  the  some  forms  which  we  still  ob- 
serve in  the  East,  and  which  are  shown  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
is  no  appearance  of  bird-cages  in  any  of  the 
domestic  scenes  which  are  portrayed  on  the 
mural  tablets  of  the  Egyptians. 

BIRDS  may  be  de&aed  oviparous  vertebrated 
animals,  organized  for  flight 

In  the  Mosaic  law,  birds  were  distinguished 
as  clean  and  unclean :  the  first  being  allowed  for 
the  table,  because  they  fed  on  grain,  seeds,  and 
vegetables;  and  the  second  forbidden,  because 
they  subsisted  on  flesh  and  carrion.  The  birds 
most  anciently  used  in  sacrifice  were,  it  seems, 
turtledoves  and  pigeons.  In  Kitto's  Phygical 
History  of  Paieatine  there  is  a  more  complete 
notice  than  exists  elsewhere  of  the  actual  orni- 
thology of  the  Holy  Land. 

BIRDS'-NESTS.  The  law  in  Dent  xxii.  6, 
7,  directs  that  if  one  fiills  in  with  a  birdVnest 
with  eggs  or  young,  he  shall  allow  the  dam  to 


escape,  and  not  take  her  as  well  as  the  nest 
The  reason  Maimouides  giv«i  for  this  is, '  The 
eggs  on  which  the  dam  is  sitting,  or  the  young 
ones  which  have  need  of  her,  are  not,  in  general, 
permitted  to  be  eaten ;  and  when  the  dam  is  al- 
lowed to  escape,  she  is  not  distressed  by  seong 
her  young  ones  carried  off.  It  thus  frequently 
happens  mat  all  are  untouched,  because  that 
which  might  be  taken  may  not  be  lawfully  eaten.' 

BIRTH.  In  Eastern  countries  diild-birth  is 
usually  attended  with  much  less  pain  and  diffi- 
culty than  in  our  northern  regions;  although 
Oriental  females  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
exempt  from  the  common  doom  of  woonan,  *  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children'  (Gee 
iii.  16).  It  b  however  uncertain  whether  the 
difference  arise  from  the  effect  of  climate  or 
from  the  circumstances  attending  advanced  civi- 
lization ;  perhaps  both  causes  operate,  to  a  oer^ 
tain  degree,  in  producing  the  effect  Climate 
must  have  »ome  effect ;  but  it  is  observed  that  the 
difficulty  of  childbirth,  under  any  climate,  in- 
creases with  tiie  advance  of  civilization,  and  that 
in  any  climate  the  class  on  which  the  advanced 
condition  of  society  most  operates  finds  the  pangs 
of  childbirth  the  most  severe.  Such  oonsiden- 
tion  may  probably  account  for  the  iuet  that  the 
Hebrew  women,  after  they  had  long  been  under 
the  influence  of  the  E^ptian  climate,  passed 
through  the  childbirth  pangs  with  much  more 
fiusili^  than  the  women  of  Egypt,  whose  habits 
of  life  were  more  refined  and  self-indulgent 
(Exod.  i.  19).  The  child  was  no  sooner  bora 
than  it  was  washed  in  a  bath  and  rubbed  with 
salt  (Exek.  xvi.  4);  it  was  then  tightly  swathed 
or  bandaged  to  prevent  those  distortions  to  which 
the  tender  frame  of  an  infant  is  so  mu<^  ex- 
posed during  the  first  days  of  life  (Job  xxxviiL 
9;  Ezek.  xvl  4;  Luke  ii.  7,  11). 

It  was  the  custom  at  a  very  ancient  period  fcr 
the  fhther,  while  music  celebrated  the  event,  to 
clasp  the  new-bom  child  to  his  bosom,  and  bv 
this  ceremony  he  was  understood  to  declare  it 
to  be  his  own  (Gen.  I.  28 ;  Job  iii.  3 ;  Ps.  xxiL 
10).  This  practice  was  imitated  by  those  wives 
who  adopted  the  children  of  their  handmaids 
(Gen.  xvi.  2 ;  xxx.  3-5).  The  messenger  who 
brought  to  the  father  the  first  news  that  a  son 
was  bom  unto  him  was  received  with  pleasure 
and  rewarded  with  presents  (Job  iiL  3 ;  Jer.  xx. 
15),  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Persia  and  other 
Eastera  countries.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  was 
less  noticed,  the  disappointment  at  its  not  being 
a  son  subduing  for  the  time  tiie  satisfaction 
which  the  birth  of  any  child  naturally  oocasio&s. 
Among  the  Israelites,  the  mother,  aiWr  the  birth 
of  a  son,  continued  unclean  seven  days ;  and  she 
remained  at  home  during  the  thirty-three  days 
succeeding  the  seven  of  uncleanness,  forming 
altogether  forty  days  of  seclusion.  After  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  the  number  of  the  days  of 
uncleanness  and  seclusion  at  home  was  doubled. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  she  went  into 
the  tabemaole  or  temple,  and  presented  a  veai^ 
line  lamb,  or,  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtle-doves 
ana  two  younff  pigeons,  as  a  sacrifice  of  purifi- 
cation (Lev.  xiL  1-8;  Luke  ii.  22)  [Children]. 

BIRTH-DAYS.  The  observance  of  birth- 
days  may  be  traced  to  a  very  ancient  date ;  and 
the  birth-day  of  the  first-bom  son  seems  in  par- 
ticular to  have  been  celebrated  witii  a  degree  of 
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fe^ititj  proportioned  to  the  joy  which  the  erent 
of  his  actual  birth  occasioned  (Job  i.  4,  13,  18). 
The  birth-days  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  cele- 
brsted  with  great  povz^P  ^  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xl.  20).  These  days  were  in  Egypt 
kwked  opon  as  holy ;  no  business  was  done  upon 
thfln,  and  all  parties  indulged  in  festivities  suitr 
iblc  to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  attached 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the 
huor  of  his  birth ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in 
Pffsia,  each  individual  kept  his  birth-day  with 
great  rejoidngSt  welcoming  his  friends  with 
ill  the  amnsementi  of  society,  and  a  more  than 
Q«aal  pnilasion  of  delicacies  of  the  table.  In  the 
bible  there  is  no  instance  of  birth-day  celebrap 
tuiDs  among  the  Jews  themselves.  The  example 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Matt  xiv.  6),  the  cele- 
bration of  whose  birth-day  cost  John  the  Baptist 
his  life,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  such,  the 
CunilT  to  which  he  belonged  being  notorious  for 
its  adoption  of  heathen  customs.  In  fiict,  the 
Utrr  Jews  at  least  regarded  birth-day  celebra- 
tiQu  as  parts  of  idolatrous  worship;  and  this 
pMablv  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  rites  with 
vhicb  they  were  observed  in  honour  of  those  who 
vrre  resaxded  as  the  patron  gods  of  the  day  on 
vhich  the  parW  was  bom. 

BIRTH-RIGHT.  This  term  denotes  the  rights 
Of  pririleges  belonging  to  the  first-born  among 
tbe  Hebrews.  The  particular  advantages  which 
these  conferred  were  the  following : — 

1.  A  riffht  to  the  priesthood.  The  first-bom 
iMame  the  priest  in  virtue  of  his  priority  of 
<^Dt,  provided  no  blemish  or  defect  attached 
^  bim.  Reuben  was  the  first-born  of  the  twelve 
latriarchs,  and  therefore  the  honour  of  the 
i^thood  belonged  to  his  tribe.  God,  however, 
inaderred  it  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben  to  that  of 
I^i  (Num.  iii.  12,  13;  viii.  18).  Hence  the 
fint-bom  of  the  other  tribes  were  redeemed  finom 
losing  God  as  priests,  by  a  sum  not  exoeedins 
five  shekels.  &ing  presented  before  the  Lord 
in  the  temple,  th^  were  redeemed  immediately 
after  the  thirtieth  day  from  their  birth  (Num. 
Kviil  15, 16 ;  Luke  ii.  22).  It  is  to  be  observed, 
^  only  the  first-bom  who  were  Jit  for  the 
priesthood  (i.  e.  such  as  had  no  defect,  spot,  or 
blemish)  were  thus  presented  to  the  priest. 

2.  The  first-born  received  a  double  portion  of 
bis  Other's  property.  There  is  some  difificulty 
^  determining  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a 
^ble  portion.  Some  suppose  that  half  the  in- 
bentance  was  received  by  the  elder  brother,  and 
^  the  other  half  was  equally  divided  among 
^  remaining  brethren.  This  is  not  probable. 
'^  Rabbins  believe  that  the  elder  brother  re- 
c^'ived  twice  as  much  a«  any  of  the  rest;  and 
^^  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion.  When  the  first-born  died  before 
bis  fathers  property  was  divided,  and  left  chil- 
^  the  right  of  the  father  descended  to  the 
ckildreo,  and  not  to  the  brother  next  of  a^e. 

3>  He  succeeded  to  the  official  authority  pos- 
•^  by  his  &ther.  If  the  latter  was  a  king, 
u)e  former  was  regarded  as  his  legitimate  suc- 
c«»eor,  unless  some  unusual  event  or  arrangc- 
o>«»t  interfigred. 

After  the  law  was  given  through  Moses,  the 
J>(tht  of  primogeniture  could  not  be  transferred 
fc  JLt^  fim-bom  to  a  younser  child  at  the 
Other's  option.    In  the  patriarchal  age,  however. 


it  was  in  the  power  of  the  parent  thus  to  convey 
it  from  the  eldest  to  another  cMld  (Dent.  xxi. 
15-17;  Gen.  XXV.  31,  32). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  reason  why 
the  first-bora  enjoyed  greater  privileges  than  the 
rest  of  the  children.  The  peculiar  honour  at- 
taching to  them  is  easilv  accounted  for.  They 
are  to  be  viewed  as  havine  reference  to  the  Re- 
deemer, the  first-bom  of  the  Virgin.  Hence  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (viiL  29),  it  is  written 
concerning  the  Son,  *  that  he  might  be  the  Jirst' 
bom  among  many  brethren ;'  and  in  Col.  i.  18, 
*who  is  the  beginning,  the^rsf-6ora  from  the 
dead ;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre- 
eminence '  (see  also  Heb.  i.  4, 5,  6).  As  the  first- 
bom  had  a  double  portion,  so  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
Mediator,  has  an  inheritance  superior  to  his 
brethren ;  he  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  where  he  reigns  imtil  all  his 
enemies  shall  be  subdued.  The  universe  is  lus 
rightfiil  dominion  in  his  mediatorial  character. 
Again,  he  alone  is  a  troe  priest :  he  fulfilled  all 
the  fimctions  of  the  sacerdotal  office;  and  the 
Levites,  to  whom,  under  the  law,  the  priesthood 
was  transferred  from  all  the  firstrbom  of  Israel, 
derived  the  efficacy  of  their  ministrations  from 
their  connection  with  the  great  high-priest 

BISHOP.  The  active  controversy  in  which 
the  subject  of  episcopacy  has  been  involved, 
although  it  has  not  reconciled  conflicting  opinions, 
has  brought  out  the  historical  facts  in  their  fullest 
cleamess.  The  able  and  candid  on  opposite  sides 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  differ  as  to  the  facts 
themselves;  but  they  differ  in  their  estimate  of 
them. 

The  Apostles  originally  appointed  men  to  su- 
perintend the  spiritual,  and  occasionally  even  the 
secular  wants  of  the  churches  (Acts  xiv.  23 ;  xi. 
30 ;  see  also  2  Tim.  ii.  2),  who  were  ordinarily 
called  elders,  from  their  age,  sometimes  ooerteere 
(bishops).  fVom  their  office.  They  are  also  said 
to  pretide  (1  Thess.  v.  12;  1  Tim.  v.  17),  never 
to  rule,  which  has  fiir  too  despotic  a  sound.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  7,  17,  24)  thev 
are  named  leading  men  (comp.  Acts  xv.  22^ ;  and, 
figuratively,  ehepherds  (Ephes.  iv.  11).  mt  that 
they  did  not  always  teach  is  clear  from  1  Tim.  v. 
17 ;  and  the  name  Elders  proves  that  originally 
age,  experience,  and  character  were  their  most 
necessary  qualifications.  They  were  to  be  mar- 
ried men  with  families  {\  Tim.  iii.  4),  and  with 
converted  children  (Tit.  i.  6).  In  the  beginning 
there  had  been  no  time  to  train  teachers,  and 
teaching  was  regarded  far  more  in  the  light  of  a 
gift  than  an  office ;  yet  St.  Paul  places  *  ability  to 
teach '  among  episcopal  qualifications  (1  Tim.  iii. 
2 ;  Titits  I  9 ;  the  latter  of  which  passages  should 
be  translated,  *  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  exhort 
men  by  sound  teaching,  and  also  to  refute  op- 
posers').  That  teachers  had  obtained  in  St  Paul's 
day  a  fixed  official  position,  is  manifest  from  Gal. 
vi.  6,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  where  he  claims  for  them 
a  right  to  worldly  maintenance :  in  fact,  that  the 
thepherds  ordered  to  *  feed  the  flock,'  and  be  its 
*  overseers*  (1  Pet  v.  2),  were  to  fijed  them  with 
knowledge  and  instraction,  will  never  be  dis- 
puted, except  to  support  a  hypothesis.  The 
Itadera  also,  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  are  described  as 
'  speaking  unto  you  the  word  of  God.*  Ecclesias- 
tical history  joins  in  proving  that  the  two  offices 
of  teaching  and  superintenaing  were,  with  few 
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exceptions,  combined  in  the  same  persons,  as,  in- 
deed, the  nature  of  things  dictated. 

That  daring  St  PaaTs  lifetime  no  difference 
between  elders  and  bishops  yet  existed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  church,  is  manifest  from  the 
entire  absence  of  distinctive  names  (Acts  xx. 
17-28;  I  Pet.  t.  1,  2).    The  mention  of  bishops 
and  deacons  in  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim.  iiL,  without 
any  notice  of  elders,  proves  that  at  that  time  no 
difference  of  order  subsisted  between  bishops  and 
elders.     A   formal   ceremony,   it   is   generally 
belieyed,  was  employed    in  appointing  elders, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  as  yet  any  fixed 
name  was  appropriate  to  the  idea  of  ordination. 
In  1  Cor.  xTi.  15  we  find  Uie  house  of  Stephanas 
to  have  volunteered  the  task  of '  ministering  to 
the  saints ;'  and  that  this  was  a  ministry  '  of  the 
word,'  is  evident  from  the  Apostle's  arming  the 
church  '  to  submit  themselves  to  such.'    It  would 
appear  then  that  a  formal  investiture  into  the  office 
was  not  as  yet  regarded  essential.    Be  this  as  it 
may,  no  one  doubts  that  an  ordination  by  laying 
on  of  hands  soon  became  general  or  universal. 
Hands  were  first  laid  on  not  to  bestow  an  office, 
but  to  solicit  a  spiritual  gift  (1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2 
Tim.  i.  6 ;  Acts  xiii.  3 ;  xiv.  26 ;  xv.  40).    To  the 
same  effect  Acts  viii.  1 7 ;  xix.  6 ;— passages  which 
explain  Heb.  vi.  2.    On  the  other  hand,  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  the  Scriptures,  even  if  it  were  not 
confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  positive  testimony,  would 
prove  that  no  idea  of  consecration,  as  distinct  from 
ordination,  at  that  time  existed  at  all ;  and,  con- 
sequently, although  individual  elders  may  have 
really  discharged  functions  which  would  after- 
wards have  b^n  called  episcopal,  it  was  not  by 
virtue  of  a  second  ordination,  nor,  therefore,  of 
episcopal  rank. 

The  Apostles  themselves,  it  is  held  by  some, 
were  the  real  bishops  of  that  day,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  performed  many  episcopal  mnc- 
tions.  It  may  well  be  true,  that  the  only  reason 
why  no  bishops  (in  the  modem  sense)  were  then 
wanting  was,  because  the  Apostles  were  living ; 
but  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  in  any  stnct 
sense  prelates  are  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  the 
Apostles,  and  can  claim  to  exercise  their  powers. 
The  later  *  bishop '  did  not  come  forward  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Apostles,  but  was  developed  out  of  the 
presbyter ;  much  less  can  it  be  proved,  or  alleged 
with  plausibility,  that  the  Apostles  took  any  mea- 
sures for  securing  substitutes  for  themselves  (in  the 
high  character  of  Apostles)  after  their  decease.  It 
has  been  with  many  a  favourite  notion  that  Ti- 
mothy and  Titus  exhibit  the  episcopal  ^pe  even 
during  the  life  of  Paul ;  but  this  is  an  obvious 
misconception.  They  were  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  Apostle,  and  not  to  any  one  church.  In 
the  last  Epistle  written  by  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  9)  he 
calls  Timothy  suddenly  to  Kome,  in  words  which 
prove  that  the  latter  was  not,  at  least  as  yet,  bishop, 
either  of  Ephesus  or  of  any  other  church.  That 
Timothy  was  an  evangelist  is  distinctly  stated  (2 
Tim.  iv.  5),  and  that  he  had  received  spiritual 
gifts  (i.  6,  &c.) ;  there  is  then  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  authority  vested  in  him  (1  Tim. 
V.  1 ;  XIX.  22),  without  imagining  him  to  have 
b(^n  a  bishop ;  which  is  in  fact  disproved  even  by 
the  same  Epistle  (i.  3).  That  Titus,  moreover, 
had  no  local  attachment  to  Crete,  is  plain  from 
Titus  iii.  13,  to  say  nothing  of  the  earlier  Epistle, 
2  Cor.  passim.    Nor  is  it  true  that  the  episcopal 


power  developed  itself  oat  of  wandering  Etan- 
gelists  any  more  than  out  of  the  Apostles. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that  tbe 
bishop  began  to  elevate  himself  above  the  pres- 
byter while  the  Apostle  John  was  yet  alive,  and 
in  churches  to  which  he  is  believed  to  have  pecu- 
liarly devoted  himself.  The  meaning  of  the  title 
angd,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Apocaljpse, 
has  been  mystically  explained  by  some;  but  its 
true  meaning  is  clear  from  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Jewish  sjmaffogues.  In  them,  we  are  told,  the 
minister  who  ordinarily  read  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation,  besides  acting  as  their  chief  fiuM> 
tionary  in  matters  of  business,  was  entitled  wn- 
senger  of  the  churcfu  The  term  *  aneel  of  tbe 
church '  appears  therefore  to  be  nothinff  bot  a 
harsh  Hebraism  for '  minister  of  the  churdL*  We 
therefore  here  see  a  single  officer,  in  these  nther 
large  Christian  communities,  elevated  into  a  peco* 
liar  prominence,  which  has  been  justly  regarded 
as  episcopal. 

Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  CongragB- 
tionalists  agree  in  one  point,  viz.  that  (becanse  of 
its  utility  and  general  convenience^  it  is  lavfal 
for  Christians  to  take  a  step  for  which  they  hare 
no  clear  precedent  in  the  Scripture,  that  of  break- 
ing up  a  church,  when  it  boDomes  of  onwieldj 
magnitude,  into  fixed  divisions,  whether  parishes. 
or  congregations.  The  question  then  arises,  whe- 
ther the  organic  anion  is  to  be  still  retained  at  alL 
To  this  (1)  Congregationalists  reply  in  the  negt- 
tive,  saying  Uiat  the  congregations  in  different 
parts  of  a  great  city  no  more  need  to  be  in  orguk 
union,  than  those  of  two  different  cities ;  (2)  Pres* 
byterians  would  keep  up  the  union  by  meana  of 
a  s3nDod  of  the  elders ;  (3)  Episcopalians  desire 
to  unite  the  separate  churches  by  retaining  them 
under  the  supervision  of  a  single  head— the 
bishop.  It  seems  impossible  to  refer  to  the  jpra^ 
tice  of  the  Aposties  as  deciding  in  fkvour  of  mji 
one  of  these  methods ;  for  tiie  case  had  not  yet 
arisen  which  could  have  led  to  tlie  discosaiofl. 
The  city  churches  had  not  yet  become  so  Urge  as 
to  make  subdivision  positively  neoeasaiy;  sod,  as 
a  fact,  it  did  not  take  place.  To  organise  distant 
churches  into  a  fixed  and  formal  connection  by 
synods  of  their  bishops,  was,  of  course,  qnitt  t 
later  process ;  but  such  unions  are  by  no  meaos 
rejected,  even  by  Congreg^ationalists,  as  long  aa 
they  are  used  for  deliberation  and  advice,  not  as 
assemblies  for  ruline  and  commandmff.  The 
spirit  of  Episcopacy  depends  iar  leas  on  toe  epi^ 
copal  form  itself,  than  on  the  size  and  wealth  of 
dioceses,  and  on  the  anion  of  bishops  into  synods, 
whose  decisions  are  to  be  authorative  on  the  whole 
church:  to  say  nothing  of  territorial  establish- 
ment and  the  support  of  the  civil  govemmeot. 
If,  under  any  ecclesiastical  form,  either  oppressioQ 
or  disorder  should  arise,  it  cannot  be  defeixied: 
but  no  form  is  a  security  against  such  evils.  Oar 
experience  may,  in  these  later  times,  possibij 
show  us  which  of  these  systems  is  on  the  vhole 
preferable ;  but  the  discussion  must  belong  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  here. 

BITH'RON  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  This  name  has 
the  same  meani  ng  as  Bether.  It  probably  denotes 
a  region  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  not  amy  definit*^ 
place. 

BITHYN'IA,  a  province  of  Aria  Minor,  oo 
the  Euxine  Sea  and   the  Propontis;   bounded 
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oa  the  west  hj  Mysia,  on  the  south  and  east 
by  Phrygia  and  Ualatia,  and  on  the  east  by 
hphlagonia.  The  Bithynians  were  a  mde  and 
aacivilized  people,  Thracians  who  had  colonized 
tliis  part  of  Asia,  and  occupied  no  towns,  but 
lived  in  uillages.  That  Christian  congregations 
▼ere  formed  at  an  early  period  in  Bithvnia,  is 
rndeot  from  the  Apostle  Peter  having  addressed 
the  first  of  his  Epistles  to  them  (1  Pet  i.  I).  The 
Aposde  Paul  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  go  into 
RitbTnia  with  his  assistants  Silas  and  Timothy, 
'but'tbe  Spirit  suffered  him  not'  (Acts  xri.  7). 

BITTER,  BITTERNESS.  Bitterness  (Exod. 
1 14;  RathL  20;  Jer.  ix.  15)  is  symbolical  of 
affliction,  misery,  and  servitude.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  the 
MTTitnde  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  typically 
represented  by  bitter  herbs, 

TheoaU  of  bitterness  (Acts  viii.  23)  describes  a 
*tate  01  extreme  wickedness,  highly  offensive  to 
God«  and  hurtful  to  others. 

A  root  of  bitterness  (Heb.  xiii.  15)  expresses  a 
vkked  or  scandalous  person,  or  any  dangerous  sin 
lading  to  apostacy . 

BITTER  HERBS,  literally  bitters.  There  has 
been  much  difference  of  opmion  respecting  the 
kiod  of  herbs  denoted  by  this  word. 

It  however  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any 
particular  herbs  were  intended  by  so  general  a 
term  as  bitters ;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  de- 
notes whatever  bitter  herbs,  obtainable  in  the 
plaee  where  the  Passover  was  eaten,  might  be 
fitlT  used  with  meat 

BITTERN.  The  word  thus  rendered  occurs 
bttt  three  times  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxiv. 
U ;  and  Zeph.  it  14),  and  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted—owl, osprey,  tortoise,  porcupine,  otter, 
and  in  the  Arabic,  bustard.  Bochart,  Shaw, 
Lowth,  and  other  ^reat  authorities,  have  supported 
the  opinion  that  it  refers  to  the  porcupine ;  but 
this  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  for  the 
texts  above  quoted  make  it  clear  that  the  animal 
referred  to  must  from  its  habits  be  not  a  hedge- 
bog,  nor  even  a  mammal,  but  a  bird.  We  think 
the  term  most  applicable  to  the  heron  tribe's, 
vhose  beaks  are  formidable  spikes  that  often  kill 
hawks;  a  &ct  well  known  to  Eastern  hunters. 
Of  these,  the  common  night- heron,  with  its  pencil 
of  vhite  feathers  in  the  crest,  is  a  species  not  un- 
conunon  in  the  marshes  of  Western  Asia ;  and  of 
^^eral  species  of  bittern,  Ardea  (botcmrus)  stel- 
iarit  has  pointed  long  feathers  on  the  neck  and 
hreast,  freckled  with  black,  and  a  strong  pointed 
^iU.  After  the  breeding-season  it  migrates  and 
passes  the  winter  in  the  south,  frequenting  the 
loarshes  and  rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  it 
then  roosts  high  above  ground,  uttering  a  curious 
note  before  and  after  its  evening  flight,  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  booming  sound  produoMl  by  it  in 
the  breedine-season,  and  while  it  remains  m  the 
marshes.  Though  not  building,  like  the  stork,  on 
the  tops  of  houses,  it  resorts,  like  the  heron,  to 
ruined  structures,  and  we  have  been  informed 
that  it  has  been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tauk 
Kesra  at  Ctesiphon. 

BITUMEN.    [AsPHALTUM.] 

BLACK.  Although  the  Orientals  do  not  wear 
black  in  mourning,  they,  as  did  the  ancient  Jews, 
re(;ani  the  colour  as  a  symbol  of  affliction,  djs- 
a-<>ter,  and  privation.  In  fiust,  the  custom  of 
«>>a;  ing  black  in  mourning  is  a  sort  of  visible  ex- 


pression of  what  is  in  the  East  a  figure  of  speech. 
In  Scripture  blackness  is  used  as  symbobcal  of 
afSictions  occasioned  by  drought  and  famine  (Job 
XXX.  30 ;  Jer.  xiv.  2 ;  Lam.  iv.  8 ;  v.  10). 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  black  is  studiously  avoided  in  dress 
by  all  Orientals,  except  in  certain  garments  of 
hair  or  wool,  which  are  naturally  of  that  colour. 
Black  is  also  sometimes  imposed  as  a  mark  of 
humiliating  distinction  by  dominant  nations  upon 
subject  or  tributary  tribes,  the  most  familiar  in- 
stance of  which  is  the  obligation  laid  upon  the 
Jews  in  Turkey  of  wearing  black  turbans. 

BLASPHEMY  signifies  a  false,  irreverent, 
injurious  use  of  Goas  names,  attributes,  words, 
and  works.  Whenever  men  intentionally  and 
directly  attack  the  perfections  of  Jehovah,  and 
thus  lessen  the  reverence  which  others  entertain 
for  him,  they  are  blasphemers. 

By  tihe  Mosaic  law  blasphemy  was  pimished 
with  death  (Lev.  xxiv.  10-16) ;  and  the  laws  of 
some  countries  still  visit  it  witii  the  same  punish- 
ment Fines,  imprisonment,  and  various  cor- 
poral inflictions  are  annexed  to  the  crime  by 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  matter,  how- 
ever, of  sincere  satis&ction,  that  there  are  very 
few  instances  in  which  these  enactments  require 
to  be  enforced. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  the 
blasphemy  asainst  the  Holy  Ghost,  usually  but 
improperly  aenominated  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  Some  refer  it  to  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  Gospel,  t.  e,  obstinate 
impenitence  or  final  tmbelief. 

But  we  object  to  this  opinion,  because  it  gene- 
ralizes the  nature  of  the  sin  in  question.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Scripture  account  narrows  it  to 
a  particular  sin  of  a  special  kind,  discountenanc- 
ing the  idea  that  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  marked  by  no  circumstances  of  unwonted 
aggravation.  Besides,  all  the  notices  which  we 
have  refer  it  not  so  much  to  a  state  of  mind,  as 
to  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  singularly 
malignant  disposition  by  the  utterance  of  the 
lips. 

The  occasion  on  which  Christ  introduced  his 
mention  of  it  (Matt  xii.  31,  &c.;  Mark  iii.  28, 
&c.),  the  subsequent  context,  and,  above  all,  the 
words  of  Mark  iii.  30  ('  because  thev  said.  He 
hath  an  imclean  spirit')  indicate,  with  tolerable 
plainness,  that  the  sin  in  question  consisted  in 
attributing  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  or 
his  Aposdes  in  His  name,  to  the  agency  of  Satan. 
It  was  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given 
to  the  Redeemer  without  measure,  that  he  cast 
out  devils :  and  whoever  maligned  the  Saviour 
by  affirming  that  an  unclean  spirit  actuated  and 
enabled  him  to  expel  other  spirits,  maligned  the 
Holy  Ghost 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  '  sin  unto  death,' 
noticed  by  the  Apostle  John  (1  John  v.  16),  al- 
though it  has  been  generally  thought  to  coincide 
with  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
the  language  of  John  does  not  aflord  data  for 
pronouncing  them  one  and  the  same.  The  first 
three  Gospels  alone  describe  the  blasphemy  which 
shall  not  be  forgiven:  from  it  the  *sin  unto 
death '  stands  apart 

BLAS'TUS,  a  man  who  was  cubicularius  to 
king  Herod  Agrippa,  or  who  had  the  charge  of 
his  bedchamber  {Acts  xii.  20).     Such  persons 
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had  luually  gfeat  influence  with  their  masters, 
and  hence  the  importance  attached  to  Blastus's 
favouring  the  peace  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

BLESSING.  The  terms  *  blessing'  and  *  to 
bless  *  occur  rery  often  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
applications  too  obvious  to  require  explanation 
or  comment  The  patriarchal  blessings  of  sons 
form  the  exception,  these  being,  in  fact,  pro- 
phecies rather  than  blessings,  or  blessings  only  in 
80  &r  as  they  for  the  most  part  involved  the 
invocation  and  the  promise  of  good  things  to 
come  upon  the  parties  concerned.  The  most  re- 
markable instances  are  those  of  Isaac  *  blessing ' 
Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.);  of  Jacob  '  bless- 
ine' his  twelve  sons  (Gen.  xlix.);  and  of  Moses 
'  blessing  the  twelve  tribes  (Dent  xxxii.). 

BLESSING,  VALLEY  OF,  a  translation  of 
the  name  Valley  of  Berachah  (benediction), 
which  was  borne  by  the  valley  in  which  Jeho- 
shaphat  celebrated  Uie  miraculous  overthrow  of 
the  Moabites  and  Anmionites.  It  was  fh>m  this 
drcumstance  it  derived  its  name ;  and  from  the 
indications  in  the  text,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  near  the  Dead  Sea  and  Engedi, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tekoa  (2  Chron. 
XX.  2d-26). 

BLINDING.    [Punishments.] 

BLINDNESS.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
blindness  in  the  East  has  always  excited  the 
astonishment  of  travellers.  Volney  says  that, 
out  of  a  hundred  persons  in  Cairo,  he  has  met 
twenty  quite  blind,  ten  wanting  one  eye,  and 
twenty  others  having^  their  eyes  red,  purulent, 
or  blemished.  This  is  principally  owing  to  the 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  which  is  endemic  in  that 
country  and  on  the  coast  of  Svria.  This  disease 
is  contagious ;  but  it  is  not  ouen  communicated 
from  one  individual  to  another.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  East,  but  appears  here  and  there 
throughout  Europe.  The  French  uid  English 
suffered  greatly  from  it  while  they  were  in 
E^pt,  and  subsequently. 

Small  pox  is  another  great  cause  of  blindness 
in  the  East 

In  the  New  Testament,  blind  mendicants  are 
frequently  mentioned  (Matt  ix.  27 ;  xit  22 ; 
XX.  30 ;  xxi.  14 ;  John  v.  3).  The  blindness  of 
Bar  Jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6)  was  miraculously  pro- 
duced, and  of  its  nature  we  know  nothine.  Ex- 
amples of  blindness  from  old  age  occur  m  Gen. 
xxviL  I ;  1  Kings  xiv.  4;  1  Sam.  iv.  16.  Tlie 
Syrian  army  that  came  to  apprehend  fllidia  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  blindness  in  a  miraculous 
manner  (2  Kings  vi.  18);  and  so  also  was  St 
Paul  (Acts  ix.  9).  The  Mosaic  law  has  not 
neglected  to  inculcate  humane  feelings  towards 
the  blind  (Lev.  xix.  14 ;  Deut  xxvii.  18). 
Blindness  is  sometimes  threatened  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  punishment  for  disobedience 
(Deut  xxviiL  28;  Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Zeph.i.  17). 

BLOOD.  There  are  two  respects  in  which 
the  ordinances  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
conoeminff  blood  deserve  notice  here — the  pro- 
hibition of  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the 
appointment  and  significance  of  its  use  in  the 
ritual  of  sacrifice ;  both  of  which  appear  to  rest 
on  a  common  ground. 

In  Gen.  ix.  4,  where  the  use  of  animal  food  b 
allowed,  it  is  first  absolutely  forbidden  to  eat 
*  flesh  with  its  soul,  its  blood ;'  which  expression, 
were  it  otherwise  obscure,  is  explained  by  tiie 


mode  in  which  the  same  terms  are  employed  in 
Dent  xii.  23.  In  the  Mosaic  law  the  prohibi- 
tion is  repeated  with  frequency  and  emphasis; 
although  it  is  generally  introduced  in  oonnectioo 
with  sacrifices,  as  in  Lev.  iii.  17;  vii.  26; 
xvii.  10-14;  xix.  26;  Deut  xii.  16-23;  xv.  28. 
In  cases  where  the  prohibition  is  introduced  is 
connection  witii  the  lawful  and  unlawful  article 
of  diet,  the  reason  which  is  generally  assigned 
in  the  text  is,  that  *  the  blood  is  the  soul ;'  and 
it  is  ordered  that  it  be  poured  on  the  ground  like 
water.  But  where  it  is  introduced  in  reference 
to  the  portions  of  the  victim  which  were  to  be 
offered  to  the  Lord,  then  the  text,  in  addition  to 
the  former  reason,  insists  that  *  the  blood  ex- 
piates by  the  soul'  (Lev.  xvil  11,  12).  This 
strict  injunction  not  only  applied  to  the  Israel- 
ites, but  even  to  the  strangers  residing  among 
them.  The  penalty  assigned  to  its  transgressioa 
was  the  being  *cut  on  from  the  people;'  by 
which  the  punishment  of  death  8i>pears  to  bie 
intended  (cf.  Heb.  x.  28),  althou^  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  inflicted  by  the 
sword  or  by  stoning.  To  this  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  AposUes  and  elders,  assembled  in  council 
at  Jerusalem,  when  desirous  of  settling  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  ceremonial  observances  were 
binding  upon  the  converts  to  Christianitv,  re- 
newed the  injunction  to  abstain  from  blood,  and 
coupled  it  with  things  offered  to  idols  (Acts  xt. 
29). 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  emphatic  prohibi- 
tion of  blood  in  the  Mosaic  law,  the  customs  of 
uncivilized  heathens  sanctioned  the  cutting  of 
slices  from  the  living  animal,  and  the  eating  of 
the  flesh  while  quiverins  with  life  and  dripping 
with  blood.  Even  Saul  s  army  committed  this 
barbarity,  as  we  read  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  32 ;  sod 
the  prophet  also  lays  it  to  the  charge  of  the 
Jews  in  Ezek.  xxxiiL  25.  This  practice,  ac- 
cording to  Bruce's  testimony,  exists  at  present 
among  the  Abyssinians.  Moreover,  pagan  reli- 
gions, and  that  of  the  PhoBnidans  among  the 
rest,  appointed  the  eating  and  drinking  of  blood, 
mixed  with  wine,  as  a  rite  of  idolatrous  ▼o^ 
ship,  and  especially  in  the  ceremonial  of 
swearing.  To  this  the  passage  in  Ps.  xvi.  4,  ap- 
pears to  allude. 

The  appointment  and  significance  of  the  nse 
of  blood  in  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  belongs  indeed 
to  this  head ;  but  their  further  notice  will  be 
more  appropriately  pursued  in  the  art  Sacrifice 

BLOOD-REVENGE,  or  revenge  for  blood- 
shed, was  regarded  among  the  Jews,  as  among 
all  the  ancient  and  Asiatic  nations,  not  only  as 
a  right,  but  even  as  a  duty,  which  devolred 
upon  the  nearest  relative  of  the  murdered 
person. 

The  Mosaical  law  (Num.  xxxv.  31)  expres^ij 
forbids  the  acceptance  of  a  ransom  for  the  for- 
feited life  of  the  murderer,  although  it  might  be 
saved  by  his  seeking  an  asylum  at  the  altar 
of  the  Tabernacle,  in  case  the  homicide  was 
accidentally  committed  (Exod.  xxi.  13 ;  1  Kingi 
L  50 ;  ii.  28).  If,  however,  after  Judaism  bad 
been  fully  developed,  no  other  sanctuary  had 
been  tolerated  but  that  of  the  Temple  at  Jeni- 
salem,  the  chances  of  escape  of  sudi  an  homicide 
from  the  hands  of  the  avenger,  ere  he  reached 
the  gates  of  the  Temple,  must  have  become  leas  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  spot  where  the 
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innrder  was  committed   fVom  Jenualem:  six 
Cities  cfnfiufe  were  therefore  appointed  for  the 
mofiientarj  safety  of  the  murderer,  in  varioas 
pve  of  the  kingdom,  the  roads  to  which  were 
kfpt  in  good  order  to  facilitate  his  escape  (Dent 
zix.  3).    Thither  the  avenger  durat  not  follow 
him,  and  there  he  lived  in  safety  until  a  proper 
examination  had  taken  place  before  the  autho- 
rities of  the  place  (Jos.  xz.  6,  9),  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  murder  was  a  wilful  act 
or  not    In  the  former  case  he  was  instantly 
deliTcred  up  to  the  Goel,  or  avenger  of  blood, 
apinst  whom  not  even  the  altar  could  protect 
him  (Kxod.  xxx.  14 ;  1  Kings  ii.  29) ;  m  the 
latter  case,  though  he  was  not  actually  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  GoUl,  he  was  notwithstand- 
mg  not  allowed  to  quit  the  precincts  of  the  town, 
bat  was  obliged  to  remain  there  all  his  lifetime, 
or  until  the  death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv. 
6;  Deatxix.  3;  Josh.  xx.  1-6),  if  he  would  not 
nu  the  risk  of  falling  into  tiie  hands  of  the 
arenger,  and  be  slain  by  him  with  impunity 
(Nom.  xxxv.  26 ;  Dent.  xix.  6).    That  such  a 
volutary  exile  was  considered  more  in  the  light 
of  a  ponishment  for  manslaughter  than  a  pro- 
Ti<ioQ  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  homicide  is 
erident  from  Num.  xxxv.  32,  where  it  is  ex- 
pntsij  forbidden  to  release  him  from  his  con- 
fioment  on  any  condition  whatever.    That  the 
decease  of  the  mgh-priest  should  have  been  the 
oetns  of  restoring  him  to  liberty  was  probably 
owing  to  the  ffeneral  custom  among  the  ancients, 
of  granting  free  pardon  to  certain  prisoners  at 
the  demise  of  ueir  legitimate  pnnce  or  so- 
vereign, whom  the  high-priest  represented,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  among  the  Jews.    These  wise 
regnlations  of  the  Mosaical  law,  as  far  as  the 
^irit  of  the  age  allowed  it,  prevented  all  family 
liatred,  persecution,  and  war  from  ever  taking 
place,  as  was  inevitably  the  case  among  the 
oUier  nations,  where  any  bloodshed  whatever, 
vhether  wilful  or  accidental,  laid  the  homicide 
open  to  the  duteous  revenge  of  the  relatives  and 
^uaily  of  the  slain  person,  who  again  in  their 
torn  were  then  similarly  watched  and  hunted 
bj  the  opposite  party,  until  a  fiimily-war  of  ex- 
terminition  had  legally  settled  itself  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  without  the  least  prospect 
of  ever  being  brought  to  a  peaceful  termination. 
Nor  do  we  indeed  find  in  the  Scriptures  the 
lewt  trace  of  any  abuse  or  mischief  ever  having 
arisen  from  these  regulations  (comp.  2  Sam.  ii. 
I9.«?.;iii.21,s^.). 

That  snch  institutions  are  altogether  at  va- 
fyoe  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  may  be 
paged  tnm  the  net  that  revenge,  so  fiir  from 
bang  counted  a  right  or  duty,  was  condemned 
bf  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  a  vice  and  passion 
to  be  shunned  (Acts-  vii.  60 ;  Matt  v.  44 ;  Luke 
^*j^;  Rom.  xiL  14,  aq.;  comp.  Rom.  xiii., 
vhere  the  power  of  executing  revenge  is  vested 
a  the  anthorities  alone). 

BLOODY  SWEAT.  According  to  Luke  xxii. 
JJ.  oar  Lord's  sweat  was  *as  great  drops  of 
blood  &llmg  to  the  ground.'  Michaelis  takes 
«K  passage  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
^  were  as  large  as  falling  drops  of  blood. 
*lus,  which  also  appears  to  be  a  common  ex- 
PWMtion,  is  liable  to  some  objection.  For,  if  an 
^^nmrj  observer  compares  a  fluid  which  he  is 
**^»»tooied  to  see  colourless,  to  blood,  which  is 


so  well  known  and  so  well  characterised  by  its 
colour,  and  does  not  specify  any  particular  point 
of  resemblance,  he  would  more  naturally  be  un- 
derstood to  allude  to  the  colour,  since  it  is  the 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  ouality. 

There  are  several  cases  recorded  by  Uie  older 
medical  writers,  under  the  title  of  bloody  sweat 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  not 
above  suspicion  of  fraud,  they  have,  however,  all 
been  cases  of  general  hsemorrhagic  disease,  in 
which  blood  has  flowed  from  difierent  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  bowels,  and,  lasUy,  from  various 
parts  of  the  skin.  When  blood  oozes  from  the 
skin,  it  must  reach  the  external  surface  through 
orifices  in  the  epidermis,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  rupture,  or  we  must  suppose  that  it  has 
been  extravasated  into  the  sweat-ducts.  But, 
even  in  this  latter  case,  we  must  no  more  con- 
sider hsemorrhage  of  the  skin  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  function  of  sweating,  than  bleeding 
from  the  nose  to  be  a  modification  of  the  secre- 
tion of  mucus.  The  blood  is  simply  mixed  with 
the  sweat,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as,  when 
spit  up  from  the  lungs,  it  is  mixed  with  mucus 
and  saliva  in  passing  tiirough  the  air-tubes  and 
mouth.  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  suppose 
that  hsemorrhage  from  the  skin  indicates  a  state 
of  body  at  all  analogous  to  that  which  occasions 
sweating. 

But  while  experience  teaches  that  cutaneous 
hsemorrhage,  when  it  does  occur,  is  the  result  of 
disease,  or,  at  anv  rate,  of  a  very  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasy, and  is  in  no  way  indicative  of  the  state 
of  the  mind,  daily  experience  and  the  accu- 
mulated testimony  of  ages  prove  that  intense 
mental  emotion  and  pain  produce  on  the  body 
effects  even  severer  in  degree,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature.  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  terror 
will  blanch  the  hair,  occasion  momentary  pa- 
ralysis, fainting,  convulsions,  melancholy,  im- 
becility, and  even  sudden  death.  Excessive 
grief  and  joy  will  produce  some  of  the  worst 
of  these.  Sweat  is  caused  by  fear,  and  by 
bodily  pun ;  but  not  by  sorrow,  which  excites  no 
secretion  except  tears. 

It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  medical  expe- 
rience does  not  bear  at  all  upon  the  words  of  SL 
Luke.  The  circumstances  connected  with  our 
Lord's  suflferings  in  the  sarden  must  be  consi- 
dered by  ^emselves,  wi&out  any  reference  to 
actual  observation ;  otherwise,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  rendering  a  statement,  which  may  be 
easily  received  on  its  own  grounds,  obscure  and 
oontradictorv. 

BOANEft'GES  (sons  of  thunder,  Mark  iii.  17), 
a  surname  given  by  Chnst  to  James  and  John, 
probably  on  account  of  their  fervid,  impetuous 
spirit. 

BOAR  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  7 ;  Dent  xiv.  8 ; 
Ps.  Ixxx.  13 ;  Prov.  xi.  22 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  4 ;  Ixvi. 
3,  17. 

The  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Phoenician, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations  abstained  from 
bog's  flesh,  and  consequently,  excepting  in 
Egypt,  and  (at  a  later  period)  beyond  the  l£a  of 
Galilee,  no  domesticated  swine  were  reared. 
Although  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia  hogs 
were  rarely  domesticated,  wild  boars  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  fre- 
quent in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.    At  present 
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wild  boars  frequent  the  marshes  of  the  Delta, 
and  are  not  uncommon  on  Mount  Carmel  and  in 
the  yalley  of  Ajalah.  They  are  abundant  about 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  lower  down  where 
the  river  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  The  wild  boar  of 
the  East,  though  commonly  smaller  than  the  old 
breeds  of  domestic  swine,  grows  occasionally  to 
a  very  large  size.  It  is  passive  while  unmolested, 
but  vindictive  and  fierce  when  roused.  It  is 
doubtM  whether  the  species  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Europe,  for  the  fsirrow  are  not  striped :  most 
likely  it  is  identical  with  the  wild  hog  of  India. 

1.  BO'AZ,  a  wealthy  Bethlehemite,  and  near 
kinsman  of  the  first  husband  of  Ruth,  whom  he 
eventually  espoused  under  the  obligations  of  the 
Levirate  law,  which  he  willingly  incurred.  The 
conduct  of  Boez— his  fine  spirit,  just  feeling, 
piety,  and  amenity  of  manners^  appears  to  great 
advantage  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  forms  an  in- 
teresting portraiture  of  the  condition  and  deport- 
ment of  what  was  in  his  time  the  upper  class  of 
Israelites.  By  his  marriage  with  Ruth  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Obed,  from  whom  came  Jesse, 
the  fkther  of  David.  He  was  thus  one  of  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Christ,  and  as  such  his  name 
occurs  in  Matt  i.  5  [Ruth  ;  Genealogy]. 

2.  BOAZ,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  two 
brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  erected  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple  [Jachim  and  Boaz]. 

BO'CHIM  (w€eping8)y  the  name  given  to  a 
place  (probably  near  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle 
then  was),  where  an  '  angel  of  the  Lord '  re- 
proved the  assembled  Israelites  for  their  dis- 
obedience in  making  leagues  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  and  for  their  remissness  in  taking 
possession  of  their  heritage.  This  caused  the 
bitter  weeping  amonff  the  people  for  which  the 
place  took  its  name  (Judg.  iiL  I). 

BO'HAN  (a  thumb),  a  Reubenite,  in  whose 
honour  a  stone  was  erected  which  afterwards 
served  as  a  boundary-mark  on  the  frontier  be- 
tween Jndah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  6 ;  xviii. 
17).  It  does  not  appear  ftom  the  text  whether 
this  stone  was  a  sepulchral  monument,  or  set  up 
to  commemorate  some  great  exploit  performed  by 
this  Bohan  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
BON  D,  BONDAGE.  [Slavebt.] 
BOOK.    [Weitino.] 

BOOK  OF   LIFE.     In   Phil.    iv.    3,    Paul 
speaks  of  Clement   and   other    of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  '  whose  names  are  written  in  the  book 
tflife!    On  this  Heinrichs  observes  that  as  the 
mture  life  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
citizenship,  community,  political  society,  just  be- 
fore (iii.  20),  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  to  sup- 
pose (as  usual)  a  catalogue  of  the  citizens'  names, 
both  natural  and  adopted  (Luke  x.  20;  Rev.  xx. 
15;  xxi.  27),  and  fh>m  which  the  unworthy  are 
erased  (Rev.  iii.  5).    Thus  the  names  of  the  good 
are  often  represented  as   registered  in    heaven 
(Luke  X.  20).    But  this  by  no  means  implies  a 
certainty  of  salvation,  but  only  that  at  that  time 
the  persons  were  on  the  list,  from  which  (as  in 
Rev.  iii.  5)  tiie  names  of  unworthy    members 
might  be  erased.    This  esrolanation  is  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  for  the  other  important  passage 
in  Rev.  iii.  5,  where  the  glorified  Christ  promises 
to  '  him  that  overcometh,*  that  he  will  not  blot 
his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life.    When  God 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Israelites  altogether,  and 
make  of  Moses  a  great  nation— the  legislator  im- 


plored forgiveness  for  them,  and  added — *  if  not, 
blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  book  which  thou 
hast  written'  (Exod.  xxxii.  34).  By  this  he  meant 
nothing  so  foolish  or  absurd  as  to  offer  to  forfeit 
eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come — but  only  that 
he,  and  not  they,  should  be  cutoff  from  the  world 
and  brought  to  an  untimely  end. 

A  sealed  book  (Isa.  xxix.  11 ;  Rev.  v.  1-3)  is 
a  book  whose  contents  are  secret,  and  have  for  a 
very  long  time  been  so,  and  are  not  to  be  pab- 
lished  tiu  the  seal  is  removed. 

A  book  or  roll  written  within  and  withmtt,  L  e. 
on  the  back  side  (Rev.  v.  l),  may  be  a  book 
containing  a  long  series  of  events ;  it  not  being 
the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  write  on  tbe 
back  side  of  the  roll,  unless  when  the  b- 
side  would  not  contain  the  whole  of  tbe 
writing. 

To  eat  a  book  signifies  to  consider  it  carefully, 
and  digest  it  well  in  the  mind  (Jer.  zv.  16 ;  Rev. 
X.  9). 

BOOTH,  a  hut  made  of  branches  of  trees 
and  thus  distinguished  from  a  tent  properly  so 
called.  Such  were  the  booths  in  wnich  Jacob 
sojourned  for  a  while  on  his  return  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan,  whence  the  place  obtained  the 
name  of  Suocoth  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17);  and  sach 
were  the  temporary  green  sheds  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  directed  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  42,  43).  As  this  ob- 
servance was  to  commemorate  the  abode  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  it  has  been  rather 
unwisely  concluded  by  some  that  thev  there 
lived  in  such  booths.  But  it  is  evident  irom  the 
narrative,  that,  during  their  wanderings,  they 
dwelt  in  tents ;  and,  indeed,  where,  in  that  tree- 
less region,  could  they  have  found  branches 
with  wnich  to  construct  their  booths?  Such 
structures  are  only  available  in  well-wooded 
regions ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  direction  to 
celebrate  the  feast  in  booths,  rather  than  in 
tents,  was  given  because,  when  the  Israelites 
became  a  settled  people  in  Palestine,  and  ceased 
to  have  a  general  use  of  tents,  it  was  easier  fbr 
them  to  erect  a  temporary  shed  of  green  branches 
than  to  provide  a  tent  for  the  occasion. 

BORROWING.  On  the  general  subject,  as  a 
matter  of  law  or  precept,  see  Loan. 

In  Exod.  xii.  35,  we  are  told  that  the  Israel- 
ites, when  on  the  point  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  •  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment;'  and  it 
is  added,  that '  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favoor 
in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they  lent 
unto  them  such  thiogs  as  they  required.  Aiid 
they  spoiled  the  Egyptians.'  This  was  in  fvi- 
suance  of  a  Divine  command  which  had  beco 

fiven  to  them  through  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  22 ;  xi- 
).  This  has  suggested  a  difficulty,  seeing  that 
the  Israelites  had  certainly  no  intention  to  return 
to  Eg^'pt,  or  to  restore  the  valuables  which  tbe}^ 
thus  obtained  from  their  Egyptian  '  neighboars. 
The  general  acceptation  of  the  word  rendered 
borrow  is  to  request  or  demand,  and  some  have 
affirmed  that  it  should  be  so  rendered  here— that 
the  Israelites  did  not  borrow  the  valuables,  but 
demanded  them  of  their  Egyptian  neighbours  as 
an  indemnity  for  their  services,  and  for  the  hard 
and  bitter  bondage  which  they  had  endured.  To 
this  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Israelites  had 
been  public  servants,  rendering  certain  onerous 
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•errita  10  tbt  Mate,  bat  not  JD  pereonBl  boadlge 
Hi  indiTidotl  EgjptiaoB,  whom,  uererthelesEi 
ibrf.  weordiDg  to  Ihii  aceoaat,  mulcled  of  much 
iluble  property  in  compenaation  for  irroagr 
OJonilKd  bj  the  Hale.  And  that  this  mode  of 
QlortiD^  pnvAte  and  partial  eompenEation  for 
|utill<  vnmg  will  oot  stand  the  teel  of  oar  rulea 
of  fublic  moraligi,  sdj  more  th&n  that  of  bor- 
raring  without  the  intentioii  to  restore.  Othera 
ufinclliied  to  adhere  to  the  old  interpretation, 
ihat  the  Imeliles  actuallj  did  Aarrou  the  tbIu- 
iblo  of  the  EiyptianK,  with  the  imderatandiiig. 
CO  the  pan  of  the  latter,  that  they  were  to  be 
ratored.  Tom  which  way  we  will  in  this  m&ttfr, 
ibtfeit  but  a  choice  of  difficaltiea  i  andthii  lead* 
u  U  nupect  that  we  are  not  Bci}uainled  with  all 
ilx  bets  be&rine  on  the  cue,  la  the  abeeace  of 
which  we  (pend  our  strength  for  nonght  in 
libmring  to  explain  iL  One  of  the  di^ulties 
■a  loiiMwIiM  BofUned  by  Ibe  cooiectare  of  Pro- 
ffflwr  Bosh,  who,  in  bii  Note  on  Eiod.  li.  3,  ob- 
wTo, '  We  are  by  no  meant  saliEfled  that  Moaea 
nt  nqoired  to  comnanil  the  people  to  practise 
Ibrdrriee  here  meationed.  We  regard  it  rather, 
«  lir  u  f  An  were  concerned,  as  the  mere  prt- 
lidiH  of  a  &ct  that  ihoold  occur.' 

BUSOM.  It  is  usobI  with  Ibe  Western  Ana- 
Va  10  carry  Tarioiu  sorts  of  things  in  the  bosom 
't  iheiT  dien,  which  farms  a  somewhat  spacious 
d^poiitory,  being  wide  above  the  girdle,  which 
taiina  it  so  tightly  aroand  the  waist  a*  to  pre- 
vail ujthing  m>m  slipping  through. 

Til  iace  mu  in  oar  boiam  implies  kinduui, 
wncy,  intimacy  (Gen.  lyi.  5;  2  Sam.  xi'  " 
ChhM  ia  ii  1  Ac  borm  if  Ihe  Father ;  that  is,  . 
ton  (be  closest  iulimai?  with,  and  most  perfect 
bowled^  ot  the  Father  (John  i.  18).  Our 
Snioor  is  said  lo  carry  hii  Iambi  in  Am  6 
■hick  toQchiagly  represend  his  tender  can 


BOSStS,  the  thickest  and  atrongest  parts,  the 
pmiinent  points  of  a  buckler  [Anns,  Abmodr], 
HOTTLE.       Nataial  objects,  it  is   obvious, 


ot^  those  woiiid  be  preferred  which  either 


jll^oited  themMlies  nearly  or  quite  ready  for 
^.  or  luch  at  could  «pe«lily  be  wrought  into 
i  uH!"^  **'"■  """^  ■'""  "^  aninmla  affoni 
"  "^nuelvei  more  couTeniencei  for  the  purpose 


ere  proba  , 
animals.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
that  it  was  customary  among  the  ancient  Egy^ 
tians  to  nse  bottles  made  of  skins ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  moniunenta,  Oa  which  such 
various  fonns  as  the  above  occur.  Fig.  1  is 
curious  as  showing  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
carried  by  a  yoke;  and  as  it  balances  a  large 
bottle  in  a  case,  this  skin  may  be  presumed  to 
have  contained  wine.  Fig.  7  is  such  a  skin  of 
water  as  in  the  agricuttaral  scenes  is  suspended 
from  the  bough  of  a  trt«,  and  from  which  the 
labourers  occasionally  drink.  Figs.  2  and  a  re- 
present two  men  with  skins  at  their  backs,  beloog- 
mg  to  a  party  of  nomadea  entering  Egypt  This 
party  has  been  with  some  plsusibilily  supposed 
to  represent  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

Skin-bottles  doubtless  existed  among  the  He- 
brews even  in  patriarchal  times;  but  the  first 
clear  notice  of  them  does  not  occur  till  Joshua  ix. 
*,  where  it  b  said  that  the  Gibeonites,  wishing  to 
impose  upon  Joshua  as  if  they  h&d  come  from  a 
long  distance,  took  '  old  sacks  upon  their  aaes, 
ana  wine-bottles  oU  oiiij  rnilaaifiDiisd  up.'  Age, 
then,  had  t)ie  effect  of  wearing  and  tearing  Uie 
bottles  in  (Question,  which  must  consequently  have 
been  ofskm.  Our  Saviour's  Isaguage  (Matt  ii. 
IT)  Luke  T.  37,  38 ;  Mark  ii.  S2)is  thus  clearly 


expluned :  '  Men  do  not  put  new  wine  into  oh 
bottles,  else  the  bottles  break  and  the  wine  run 
and  the  bottles  perish  ;"    '  New  wiu 


w  bottles,  and  both  a 


who  knows  of  no  bottles  but  such  as  are  made  of 
clay  or  glass,  the  idea  of  bottles  breaking  through 
age  presents  an  insuperable  diScnIty ;  but  skins 
may  become  '  old,  rent,  and  bound  up :'  they  also 
prove,  in  lime,  bard  and  inelastic,  and  wonld  in 
tucb  a  condition  be  very  unfit  to  hold  new  wine, 
probably  in  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  Even 
new  skins  might  be  unable  to  resist  the  internal 
pressure  caused  by  fbrmentatjon. 

As  the  drinking  of  wine  is  illegal  among  the 
Moslems  who  are  now  in  possession  of  Western 
Asia,  little  is  seen  of  the  ancient  use  of  skin- 
bottles  for  wine,  unless  among  the  ChristianE  of 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Lebanon,  where  they  are 
still  thus  employed.  In  Georgia  the  wine  it 
stowed  in  targe  ox-ekins,  and  is  moved  or  kept  at 
hand  for  use  in  smaller  skins  of  goats  or  kids. 
But  skies  are  still  most  extensively  used  through- 
out Western  Aua  for  water.  Their  most  usual 
forms  are  shown  in  the  above  cot  (95),  which 
also  displays  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ear- 
ned. The  water-carriers  bear  water  in  sn<;U 
bkins  and  in  this  manner. 
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It  is  an  error  to  rq>re8eiit  bottles  as  being 
made  exclusively  of  dressed  or  undressed  skius 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians ornamental  vases  were  of  hard  stone,  ala- 
baster, glass,  ivory,  bone,  porcelain,  bronze, 
silver,  or  gold ;  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  people 
generally,  of  glazed  pottery  or  common  earthen- 
ware. As  early  as  Thothmes  III.,  assumed  to 
be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  b.c.  1490,  vases 
are  known  to  have  existed  of  a  shape  so  elegant 
and  of  workmanship  so  superior,  as  to  show  that 
the  art  was  not,  even  then,  in  its  iu&ncv. 

Many  of  the  bronze  vases  found  at  Thebes  and 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt  are  of  a  quality  which 
cannot  fiul  to  excite  admiration,  and  which 
proves  the  skill  possessed  by  the  E^ptians  in 
the  art  of  working  and  compounding  metals. 
Their  shapes  are  most  various — some  neat,  some 
plain,  some  grotesque ;  some  in  form  not  unlike 
our  cream-jugs,  odiers  as  devoid  of  taste  as  the 
wine-bottles  of  our  cellars  or  the  flower-pots  of 
our  conservatories.  They  had  also  bottles,  small 
vases,  and  pots,  used  for  holding  ointment  or  for 
other  purposes  connected  with  the  toilet,  which 
were  made  of  alabaster,  glass,  porcelain,  and 
hard  stone. 


],  S,  Ewthenwuv ;   S,  5,  6  7,  Green  slm ;   4,  Blue  glut ; 
8,  11,  AUbwter ;  9, 10,  Porcelain. 

96. 

The  perishable  nature  of  skin-bottles  led,  at  an 
early  period,  to  the  employment  of  instruments 
of  a  more  durable  kind ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  children  of  Israel  would,  during  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  learn,  among  other  arts  prac- 
tised by  their  masters,  that  of  working  in  pottery 
ware.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Judges 
(iv.  19 ;  V.  25),  bottles  or  vases  composed  of  some 
earthy  materud,  and  apparently  of  a  superior 
make,  were  in  use;  lor  what  in  the  fourth 
chapter  is  termed  *  a  bottle,'  is  in  the  fifth  desig- 
nated' a  lordly  dish.'  Isaiah  (xxx.  14)  ex- 
pressly mentions  '  the  bottle  of  &e  potters,'  as 
the  reading  in  the  margin  gives  it,  beine  a  literal 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  while  the  terms 
which  the  prophet  employs  show  that  he  could 
not  have  intended  any  thing  made  of  skin — '  he 
shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  ^e  potter's  ves- 
sel that  is  broken  in  pieces,  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  found  in  the  bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to  take 
fire  from  the  heardi,  or  to  take  water  out  of  the 
pit'  (See  also  Jerem.  xix.  1-10,  11,  and  chap, 
xiii.  12-14.)  Metaphorically  the  word  bottle  is 
used,  especially  in  poetry,  for  the  clouds  con- 
sidered as  pourmg  out  and  pouring  down  water 
(Job  xxxviii.  37). 

BOW.    [Arms.]    The  bow  is  firequently  men- 


tioned symbolically  in  Scripture.  In  Ps.  viL  12, 
it  implies  victory,  signifying  judgments  laid  up  in 
store  against  oflenders.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  lying  and  fiils^ood  (Ps.  Ixiv.  4 ;  czz.  4; 
Jcr.  ix.  3),  probably  from  the  many  ciroom- 
stanocs  which  tend  to  render  a  bow  inopentiTe, 
especially  in  unskilful  hands.  Henoe  also  *  a 
deceitful  bow'  (Ps.  Ixxviil  57;  Hos.  viL  16). 
The  bow  also  signifies  any  kind  of  arms.  The 
bow  and  spear  are  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned, because  the  ancients  used  these  most  (Pk. 
xliv.  6;  xlvi.  9;  Zech.  x.  4;  Josh.  xxiv.  12). 
In  HalHtkk.  iii.  9  '  thy  bow  was  made  bare^ 
means  that  it  was  drawn  out  of  its  case.  The 
Orientals  used  to  carry  their  bows  in  a  case  hong 
on  their  girdles. 

BOWELS  are  often  put  by  the  Hebrew  writen 
for  the  internal  parts  generally,  the  inner  msn, 
and  so  also  for  heart,  as  we  use  that  tenn. 
Hence  the  bowels  are  made  the  seat  of  teDd^^ 
ness,  mercy,  and  compassion;  and  thus  the 
Scriptural  expressions  oi  the  bowels  being  moved, 
bowels  of  mercy,  straitened  in  the  bowels,  &c  By 
a  similar  association  of  ideas,  the  bowels  are  alfo 
sometimes  made  the  seat  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing(  Job  xxxviii.  36 ;  Ps.  11. 10 ;  Isa.  xvi.  Ill 

BOWING.    [Attitudes.] 

BOX-TREE  (Isa.  Ix.  13;  xU.  19).  It  is  not 
very  certain  that  the  box-tree  is  rcadly  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  and  so  translated :  but  nothing 
more  probable  has  been  suggested,  and  it  agrees 
well  enough  with  the  indications  afforded  by  the 
texts  in  wnich  the  name  occurs. 

The  box  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 
It  grows  well  in  England,  as  at  Boxhill,&c.. 
whUe  that  from  the  Levant  is  most  valued  in 
commerce,  in  consequence  of  its  being  highly 
esteemed  by  wood-engravers.  Turkey  box  is 
yielded  by  Buxus  Bauarica,  a  species  which  is 
found  in  Minorca,  Sardinia,  and  Corsics,  and 
also  in  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  lod 
is  iinported  from  Constantinople,  Sm3rma,ai)d 
the  Bhick  Sea.  Box  is  also  found  on  Moont 
Caucasus,  and  a  species  extends  even  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  much  employed  in 
Uie  present  day  hj  the  wood-engraver,  the  tuner, 
carver,  mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  the 
comb  and  flute  maker. 

The  box-tree,  being  a  native  of  mountaiooni 
regions,  was  peculiarly  adapts  to  the  calcareous 
formations  of  Mount  LebSetnon,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  brought  fW>m  thence  with  the  oooi- 
ferous  woods  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  sod 
was  as  well  suited  as  the  fir  and  the  pine  trees  for 
changing  the  face  of  the  desert 

BOZ'RAH,  an  ancient  city,  known  also  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  BosraA.  In 
most  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where 
it  is  mentioned,  it  appears  as  a  chief  city  of  the 
Edomites  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6;  IxiiL  1 ;  AjnosL  1^; 
Jer.  xlix.  13,  22);  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  taken  from  them  b^  the  Moabites, 
who  for  a  time  retuned  it  in  their  possession. 

Bozrah  lay  southward  from  Edrei,  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Hashan,  and,  according  to  Eusebins, 
24  Roman  miles  distant  from  it.  Alexander 
Severus  made  it  the  seat  of  a  Ronuin  colony.  1° 
the  acts  of  the  Nioene,  Ephesian,  and  Chalcedo- 
niao  councils  mention  is  made  of  bishops  of 
Bozrah,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  an  i^* 
portant  scat  of  the  Nestorians.    Abulfeda  mak^ 


I  Btill  one  of  thie  moat  im- 
t  town*.  It  has  recently  been  visiled  by 
uriiBii  travellers,  who  pye  a  yery  ample  de- 
h-npiion  of  its  ruins,  the  eilent  sad  iniponanee 
of  yhlcb  are  alone  aufficieat  to  evince  the 
ni[He<ineiice  of  the  place.  Thejareof 
tiihls,  Greek,  Roman,  acd  Saracenic,  with  traoei 
gfihe  native  works  in  the  private  dwellings. 

Tboe  monnicents  of  ancient  grandeur  serve 
im  to  heighten  the  impression  which  is  created 
bv  the  present  desolation  and  decay.  *  Bozrah,' 
131$  Lwd  Lindsay,  '  is  now  Tor  the  moat  part  a 
htif  of  ruins,  a  most  dreary  spectacle :  here  aod 
liKn  Uk  direction  of  a  street  or  alley  is  discern- 
iMp,  bvi  that  is  alL  The  modem  inhabitanu— 
imte  bandfiil — are  almost  lost  in  the  maze  of 
ninK.  Olire-lrees  grew  here  within  a  few  jeara, 
Uiey  lold  OS— all  eitincl  now,  like  the  vines  for 


•liich  the  BoMra  of  the  Romans  was  fiunous. 
And  inch,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  nnder 
Motlein  rnle,  is  the  condition  of  a  ci^  which 
t<ni  In  the  seventh  century,  at  the  lime  of  its 
fpnre  by  the  Saracens,  was  called  by  Caled 
"  tlx  msrtel^lace  of  Syria,  Irak,  and  the  Hed- 
"""  *■  1  have  sworn  by  myself  saith  the  Lord 
h  shsll  become  a  desolation 


f  H«tE,  that  Bozrah  shsll  b< 


iMt  thereof 


t-13.) 


shall  Ite  perpetoal  wast 


»r    (Je. 


BRACELET.  This  name,  in  strict  propriety, 
"  M  ipplicable  to  circlets  worn  on  the  upper  part 
«i)k  arm  as  to  those  worn  on  the  wrist;  but  as 
"laj  been  fimnd  convenient  to  distingnish  the 
""intr  u  Amlets.  the  lenn  bracelet  must  be 
fotritted  to  the  latter.  These  are,  and  always 
^tt  been,  much  in  nse  among  Eastern  females. 
Xiny  of  Ihem  are  of  the  same  shapes  and  pat- 
*™  ss  the  armlets,  and  are  often  of  snch  consi- 
•nble  weight  and  balk  as  to  appear  more  like 
"Uiadei  tlin  omainents.  Many  are  often  worn 
"le  "bove  uother  on  the  same  arm,  so  as  to  oc- 
™Py  the  greater  part  of  the  spa«e  between  the 
"«  ind  the  elbow.  The  materials  vary  ac- 
mag  lo  the  condition  of  the  wearer.  Among 
"e  higher  claxes  they  are  of  molhcMf-pear],  of 
^  fi«ihle  gold,  and  of  silver,  the  last  being 
'*  Diort  eommoiL  The  poorer  women  use 
l™«  Weel,  horn,  brass,  copper,  beads,  and  other 
">taislsofadieapde«cripfion.   Some  notion  of 


the  siie  and  value  of  the  braceleto  nsed  both  now 
and  in  ancient  times  may  be  formed  fi-om  the 
liict  that  those  which  were  presented  by  Eleazer 
to  Rebecca  weighed  ten  shekels  (Gen.  xiiv.  22}. 
The  bracelets  are  sometimes  flat,  but  more  fre- 
quently round  or  semicircular,  except  at  the 
point  where  they  open  to  admit  the  hand,  where 
they  are  flattened.  They  are  frequently  hollow, 
giving  the  show  of  bulk  (which  is  much  desired) 
without  the  inconvenience.  Bracelets  of  gold 
twisted  rope-wise  are  those  now  most  usea  in 
Western  Asia  :  bnt  we  cannot  determine  (o  what 
extent  this  fashion  msy  have  existed  in  anciept 

BRAMBLE.    [Thorn.] 

BRANCH.  As  trees,  in  Scripture,  denote 
great  men  and  princes,  so  branches,  boughs, 
sprouts,  or  plants  denote  their  offspring.  In  con- 
formi^  with  this  way  of  speaking,  Christ,  in 
respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styled  a  rod  from 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  bis  roots 
(IsB.  xi.  \),  thai  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
ftmily  of  David. 

A  branch  is  the  symbol  of  kings  descended 
from  royal  ancestors,  as  branches  from  the  root 
(Esek.  ivii.  3,  lu ;  Dan.  li.  ').  As  only  a  vigo- 
rous tree  can  send  forth  vigorous  branches,  a 
branch  is  nsed  as  a  general  symbol  of  prosperity 
(Job  riii.  16).  From  these  eiplsnadons  it  u 
easy  to  see  how  a  branck  becomes  the  symbol  of 
the  Messiah  (Isa.  zi.  I  :  iv.  S;  Jer.  uuii  IS; 
Zech.  iii,  S;  yj.  13;  and  elsewhere).  Branck 
is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  idolatrous  worship 
(Ezek.  viiL  17),  probably  in  allusion  to  the  ge- 
neral custom  of  carrying  branches  as  a  sign  of 
honoor.  An  uboninabU  braneh  (Isa.  ziv.  19) 
means  a  tree  on  which  a  malefoctor  has  been 
hanged.  In  Ezek.  xvii.  3  Jehoiachim  is  called 
the  Ai'iF^<sl  branch  of  the  cedar,  as  being  a  king. 

BRASS.  This  word  occnra  m  the  Authorized 
Veraion.  But  brass  is  a  fkclidous  metal,  not 
known  to  the  early  Hebrews,  and  wherever  it 
occtm,  cnpptr  is  lo  be  understood  [Coppkh], 
That  copper  is  meant  is  shown  by  the  text, '  Out 
of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass'  (Deut 
viii.  9\  it  being  of  course  impossible  to  dig  a 
foctitious  metal,  whether  brass  or  brouie,  out  of 

Bran  (to  retain  the  word)  is  in  Scripture  the 
^mbol  of  insensibility,  baseness,  and  presump- 
tion or  obstinacy  in  sin  (Isa.  ilviii.  4  ;  Jer.  vi. 
2e  i  Ezek.  xiii  IS).  Brass  is  also  a  symbol  of 
strength  (Ps.  cvii.  16;  Isa.  xlviiL  4^  Mic.  iv. 
13).  So  in  J  " 
signify  a  stron 

BREAD.  The  word  '  bread '  was  of  for  more 
extensive  meaning  among  the  Hebrews  than  with 
us.  There  are  passages  m  which  it  appears  to  be 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  victuals  (Luke  xi.  3)  ;  but 
it  more  generally  denotes  all  kinds  of  baked  and 
paltry  articles  of  food.  It  is  also  used,  however, 
in  the  more  liiuited  sense  of  bread  made  from 
wheat  or  barley,  for  rye  is  little  cultivated  in  the 
Elast  Barley  being  used  chiefly  by  the  poor, 
and  for  feeaing  hoises  [BmLEr],  brtad,  m  the 
more  limited  sense,  chiefly  denotes  the  various 
kinds  of  cake-like  bread  prepared  fhim  teheaita 

Com  is  ground  daily  in  the  East.  After  the 
wheaten  flour  ig  taken  from  the  hand-mill,  it  is 
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made  into  a  dough  or  paste  in  a  unall  wooden 
trough.  It  is  next  learened ;  alter  which  it  is 
made  into  thin  cakes  or  flaps,  round  or  oral,  and 
then  baked. 

The  AnAu^tii^tronghs,  in  vhich  the  dough  is 
propaied,  have  no  resemblance  to  ours  in  size 
or  shape,  but  are  small  wooden  bowls  in  which 
only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  dough  is 
prepared.  The  Bedouin  Arabs,  indeed,  use  for 
this  purpose  a  leather,  which  can  be  drawn 
up  into  a  bag  by  a  running  cord  along  the 
border,  and  in  which  they  prepare  and  often 
carry  their  dough.  It  is  dear,  from  the  history 
of  the  departure  fh>m  Egypt,  Uiat  the  flour  had 
first  been  made  into  a  dough  by  water  only,  in 
which  state  it  had  been  kept  some  little  time  be- 
fore it  was  leavened;  for  when  the  Israelites 
were  unexpectedly  (as  to  the  moment)  compelled 
in  all  hasto  to  withdraw,  it  was  found  that,  al- 
though the  dough  had  been  prepared  in  the 
kneading-trough,  it  was  still  unleavened  (Exod. 
xii.  34 ;  comp.  Hos.  viL  4) ;  and  it  was  in  com- 
memoration of  this  circumstance  that  they  and 
their  descendants  in  idl  ages  were  enjoined  to  eat 
only  unleavened  bread  at  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. The  dough  thus  prepared  is  not  always 
baked  at  home.  In  towns  there  are  public  ovens 
and  bakers  by  trade ;  and  although  the  general 
rule  in  large  and  req;)ectable  flimilies  is  to  bake 
the  bread  at  home,  much  bread  is  bought  of  the 
bakers  by  unsettled  individuals  and  poor  per- 
sons; and  many  small  households  send  their 
dough  to  be  baked  at  the  public  oven,  the  baker 
receiving  for  his  trouble  a  portion  of  the  baked 
bread,  which  he  adds  to  his  day's  stock  of  bread 
for  sale.  Such  public  ovens  and  bakers  by  trade 
must  have  existed  anciently  in  Palestine,  and  in 
the  East  genendl^,  as  is  evident  from  Hos.  vii. 
4  and  Jer.  xxxvii.  21. 

For  their  larger  operations  the  bakers  have 
ovens  of  brick,  not  altogether  unlike  our  own; 
and  in  large  houses  there  are  similar  ovens.  The 
ovens  used  in  domestic  baking  are,  however, 
usnally  of  a  portable  description,  and  are  large 
vessels  of  stone,  earthenware,  or  copper,  inside  of 
which,  when  properly  heated,  small  loaves  and 
cakes  are  baked,  and  on  the  outer  sur&oe  of 
which  thin  flaps  of  bread,  or  else  a  large  wafer- 
like biscuit,  may  be  prejured. 

Another  mode  of  baking  bread  is  much  used, 
especially  in  the  villages.  A  pit  is  sunk  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  the  principal  room,  about 
four  or  five  feet  deep  by  three  in  diameter,  well 
lined  with  compost  or  cement.  When  sufficienUy 
heated  by  a  fire  kindled  at  the  bottom,  the  bread 
is  made  by  the  thin  pancake-like  flaps  of  dough 
being,  by  a  peculiar  knack  of  hand  in  we 
women,  struck  against  the  oven,  to  wluch  they 
adhere  for  a  few  moments,  till  they  are  suf- 
fidently  dressed. 

AnoUier  sort  of  oven,  or  rather  mode  of 
bakinff,  is  much  in  use  among  the  pastoral  tribes. 
A  shskUow  hole,  about  six  inches  deep  by  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter,  b  made  in  the  ground : 
this  is  filled  up  with  dry  brushwood,  upon  which, 
when  kindled,  pebbles  are  thrown  to  concentrate 
and  retain  the  heat  Meanwhile  the  dough  is 
prepared;  and  when  the  oven  is  sufficiently 
heated,  the  ashes  and  pebbles  are  removed,  and 
the  spot  well  cleaned  out  The  dough  is  then 
deposited  in  the  hollow,  and  is  left  were  over 


night  The  cakes  thus  baked  are  aboat  two 
fingers  thick,  and  are  very  palatable.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  kind  of  oven  and 
mode  of  baking  bread  were  common  among  the 
Jews. 

There  is  a  baking  utensil  called  in  Arabic 
tajeHf  which  appears  to  have  been  in  use  amoo^ 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  a  sort  of  pan  of 
earthenware  or  iron  (usnally  ibe  latter),  flat  or 
slightly  convex,  which  is  put  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  on  which  the  thin  flaps  of  dough  are  laid 
and  baked  with  considerable  expedition,  although 
only  one  cake  can  be  biJced  in  this  way  it  a 
time.  This  is  not  a  household  mode  of  preparing 
bread,  but  is  one  of  the  simple  and  primitiTe 
processes  employed  by  the  wandering  and  semi- 
wandering  tribes,  shepherds,  husbandmen  sod 
others,  who  have  occasion  to  prepare  a  small 
quantity  of  daily  bread  in  an  easy  off-hand  msn- 
ner.  Bread  is  also  baked  in  a  manner  which, 
althou||;h  apparently  very  different,  is  but  a  mo- 
dification of  the  principle  of  the  tqfenj  and  is 
used  chiefly  in  Uie  houses  of  the  peasantry. 
There  is  a  cavity  in  the  fire-hearth,  m  which, 
when  required  for  baking,  a  fire  is  kindled  and 
burnt  down  to  hot  embers.  A  plate  of  iron,  or 
sometimes  copper,  is  placed  over  the  hole,  and  on 
this  the  bread  is  baked. 

Another  mode  of  baking  is  in  use  chieflT 
among  the  pastoral  tribes,  and  by  travellers  in 
the  open  country,  but  is  not  unknown  in  the  til- 
lages. A  smooth  clear  spot  is  chosen  in  the 
loose  ground,  a  sandy  soil — so  common  in  the 
Eastern  deserts  and  harder  lands— being  pre- 
ferred. On  this  a  fire  is  kindled,  and,  when  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  embers  and 
ashes  are  raked  aside,  and  the  dough  is  laid  oo 
the  heated  spot,  and  Uien  covered  over  with  the 
glowing  embers  and  ashes  which  bad  jnst  been 
removS.  The  bread  is  several  times  turned,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  is  sufficiently  baked. 
Bread  thus  baked  is  referred  to  in  Gen.  xriiL 
6;  1  Kings  xviii.  13;  xix.  6:  Ezek.  iv.  12. 
This  is  the  kind  of  os/i-bread  which  Sarah,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  three  strangers,  was  required 
to  bake '  quickly '  for  the  hospitable  entertain- 
ment of  the  unknown  travellers. 

BREASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mour.   [Arms,  Armouilj 

BREASTPLATE  op  Tjre  Hioh-Priest.  t 
splendid  ornament  covering  the  breast  of  the 
high-priest  It  was  composed  of  richly  em- 
broidered cloth,  in  which  were  set  in  four  rovs 
twelve  precious  stones,  on  each  of  which  was  en- 
graven the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  (ExodL  xxviii  15-29;  xxxix.  6-2\\ 
[Priests.] 

BRICi&.  Bricks  compacted  with  straw  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  those  which  are  chiefly 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Of  such  bricbthe 
tower  of  Babel  was  doubtless  composed  [Babfx. 
Bastion],  and  the  making  of  such  formed  the 
chief  labour  of  the  Israelites  when  bondsmen  in 
Egypt  (Exod.  L  13,  14). 

Tne  use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the  son,  was 
universal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both  for 
public  and  private  buildings;  and  Uie  brick- 
field gave  abunduit  occupation  to  numeroos 
labourers  throughout  the  country.  We  find  that, 
independent  of  native  labourers,  a  great  manj 
foreigners  were  constantly  engaged  in  the  brick- 


The 
m  thii. 

d-nJ^n ;  and,  like  the  capdvea  detained  in  Lhe 
TV^id,  the;  were  condemned  to  tlie  s&me  la- 
biOT  in  Lower  Kgypt.     They  erected  granaries, 
tTHtoK-cities,  sad  other  public  btiildings  for  the 
Efvpdan  moiureh.     It  hai  beea  inppoeed  bj 
*niDe  Oat  the  captiTe  foreigners  represented 
tbe  monnnKnts  at  engaged  m  brick-making  v 
J(Tv  and  that  the  Kenes  represented  vere  those 
«(  tbeir  actual  operatjona  in  Egypt     Whethei 
this  npposition  is  correct  or  not,  it  ia  cnrious  tc 
^b'Cnrer  other  foreign  captives  occapied  in  th( 
ame  manner,  and  overlooked  b;  similar  '  task- 
ni<ien.'  and  perfbrmiag  the  very  sanie  labours 
u  tin  IiraeliteG  described  id  the  Hible ;  and  it  is 
»onlir  of  remark,  u  noticed  bj  Wilkinson,  that 
•"r<  iricit  brttrinff  the  name  of  IJiothma 
«"4i!  if  a-ppcmd  to  haim  bm  tht  king  at  tht 
'I  ric  Exodt)  fuxBt  brok  daanxrtd  tha»  oJ 


[M.    E(Tpdu  BtiekiBikiBf.] 

TLe  proeenof  manntketiire  indicated  t^the 
nfronitUiaDa  in  cut  98,  does  not  m&tenally 
iSa  tma  that  vhich  is  still  fallowed  in  lhe 
law  cnintry.  The  clay  «u  brought  id  baskets 
W  the  Nile,  throim  into  a  heap,  thoroughly 
■■'Diled  vlih  water,  and  worked  ap  to  a  proper 
■nDpcT  b7  the  feet  of  the  labourers.  This  part 
^metiboor  in  such  a  climate  most  have  Iwen 
'^7  tnigning  and  unwholesome,  and  it  eoose- 
'pmtly  appean  to  have  been  shunned  by  the 
MfJTf  Egypliana,  There  is  an  alloMOQ  to  the 
'^'oity  of  this  labour  in  Nahmn  iii.  14,  IS. 
^  ttay,  when  tempwed.  was  cat  by  an  instni- 
"•TBX  ranewhat  resembling  the  agrienltnral  hoe, 
ind  moulded  in  an  oblong  trongb ;  the  bricks 
■te  thai  dried  in  the  ton,  and  some  from  their 
^^  ^peu  lo  have  been  baked  or  bonied, 
w  BO  trace  of  this  operation  hM  yet  been  dis- 

BRIDB,  BRIDEGROOM.    THubuob.I 

BWBR3.    n-BOMS.] 

BKOOK.  The  original  word  (NiH*!,)  thus 
p^oiUted  might  better  be  rendered  by  lorrtRi. 
"  ■  spptied,  1.  to  small  •treama  ariung  from  a 
"'^(erniMoai  spring  and  flowing  through  a  deep 
™<T.  such  as  the  Amon,  Jabbok,  Kidron, 
^k,  &C.  [  and  also  the  brook  of  the  willows, 
"■^"tiooed  in  Isa.  IV.  J ;  2,  lo  winler-torrents, 
■nunc  &Dia  runs,  and  which  are  soon  dried  up 
?  Ike  wum  scsjod  (Job  vi.  15,  19),  Sneh  is 
«  noted  ri»er  (brook)  of  Bgypt,  so  often  mea- 
""•ed  u  at  the  soDthemmoat  border  of  Canaan 

Von.  wuv.Si  Josh.jv.4,47),  and,  in  (act, 
ii^  ue  most  of  the  brook*  and  atreams  of  Palet- 
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tine,  which  are  nimierons  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  but  of  which  very  Jew  survive  the  begin~ 

KKOTHKli.  This  term  is  eo  variously  and 
eitenHvely  applied  in  Scriptnrc,  that  it  becomes 
important  carefully  to  diitingnish  the  different 
aoceptatiooH  in  which  it  is  used. 

1.  It  denotes  a  brother  in  the  nataral  sense, 
whether  the  oSspring  of  the  same  bther  only 
(Matt.i.9;  Lnke  iii.  L,19),  orof  the  ramcfhther 
uid  mother  (Luke  vi.  1*,  ic.).— 2.  A  near  rela- 
tive or  kinsman  by  blood,  cousin  (Gen.  xiii.  8) 
xiv.  16;  MatCxLi.  46;  John  vii  3;  Acts  i.  14; 
Gal.  i.  19).— 3.  One  who  ia  connected  with 
another  by  any  tie  of  intimacy  or  fellowghip ; 
hence — 1.  One  bom  in  the  same  country,  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock,  a  fellow  oountry- 
man  (MatL  v.  47;  Acts  iii.  22;  Heb.  vii.  St 
Exod.  ii.  11 ;  iv.  IB).— S.  One  of  equal  rank  and 
dimity  (Job  ux.  39;  Prov.  xviii.  9;  Matl. 
iiiii.  8).— 6.  Disciples,  fbllowers,  to.  (Matt. 
iiv.  40;  Heb.  \L  11,  12).— 7.  One  of  the  same 
Ikith  (Amo8  i.  9 ;  Acts  ix.  30  ;  iL  29 ;  L  Cor.  v. 
xL) ;  from  which  and  other  texts  it  appears  that 
the  SnI  converts  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  were  known 
lo  each  other  by  the  title  of  Brethren,  till  the 
name  of  Christians  was  given  (o  tbem  at  Antioch 
(Acts  li.  26).— 8.  An  associate,  colleague  m 
office  or  dignity,  &c  (Ezra  iiL  2 ;  1  Cor.  L  1 ; 
ii  Cor.  i,  I ;  &c.>— 9.  One  of  the  same  nature,  a 
fellow  man  (Gen.  xiiL  B;  xxvi.  31 ;  Matt.  v.  32, 

;'3,a4;  vii,  5;  Heb.  iL  17  j  vUL  11) 10.  One 

beloved,  t.  >.  as  a  brother,  in  a  direct  address 
(Acts  ii.  29  i  vL  3 ;  t  TheM.  v.  1). 

BURIAL  and  SEPULCHRES.  Thronghoot 
the  whole  of  their  national  history  the  Israelites 
observed  the  praclioe  of  burial.  Amongst  them, 
it  was  deemed  not  only  an  act  of  humanity,  but 
a  sacred  dnt;  of  reli^on  lo  pay  the  last  honours 
(o  the  departed  ;  while,  to  Iw  di.>prived  of  these, 
as  waa  mqnently  the  &te  of  enemies  at  the 
bands  of  ruthless  conquerors  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9-14; 
2  Kings  ix.  28,  34 ;  Pa  Ixxix.  2  ;  Eccles.  vL  3), 
was  considered  the  greatest  calamity  sod  dis- 
grace which  >  person  could  sn&r. 

On  the  death  of  any  member  of  a  fomily,  pre- 
parations were  forthwith  made  for  the  barial, 
which  among  the  Jews,  were  in  many  respects 
■imilar  lo  those  which  ate  common  in  the  East 
at  the  present  day,  and  were  more  or  less  ei- 
penuve  according  to  circumstances.  After  the 
■olenin  ceremony  of  the  last  kiss  and  closing^the 
eyes,  the  corpse,  which  was  periiuned  by  the 
nearest  relative,  having  been  laid  out  and  the 
head  covered  with  a  napldn,  was  subjected  to 
entire  ablation  in  warm  water  (Acts  ix.  37^,  a 
precautioa  probably  adopted  to  guard  against 
premature  interment.    But,  besides  this  flnt  and 


indispensable 


ceased  friends,  andall  of  which  may  be  bclnded 

under  the  general  head  of  embalniing.    Nowhere 

this  operation  performed  with  such  religious 

1  cIbsi  of  profee- 
liness;  and  such 
adepts  had  these  '  physicians '  become  in  the  an 
of  preserving  dead  bodies,  Ihat  there  are  nunnMs 
Etill  found,  which  roust  have  existed  fbr  many 
The    bodies   of  Jacob   and 
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Joseph  ondcnreDt  tlui  muDentlj  Egjptifln  pre- 
pBntioD  for  bnri*l,  vbich  on  both  occanona  wu 
doohilm  eiecated  in  &  rtyle  of  the  gmlest  nug- 

nifioence  (Glen.  I.  2,  26).  Whether  this  eipen- 
■ire  method  of  embilming  was  imitsted  by  the 
«u-Lier  Uebrewi,  we  hsve  no  dutinct  leoounte ; 
bnt  ire  team  from  their  pnctioe  in  later  ages 
th«t  they  had  Bome  obKnanee  of  the  kind,  only 


th«y  iutetitDled  >  nmpin'  and  more  expediticos. 
though  it  miut  have  been  a  leu  effi^eni  proc«». 
i*hii£  coDuited  in  merely  iTBthing  the  coqiH 
niand  with  muneroiu  folds  of  linen,  asd  HHie- 
timei  a  variety  of  Etuffii,  and  inaintiDs  it  ailb  a 
miitare  of  aromatic  substances,  of  which  alon 
and  myrrh  were  the  chief  ingredienta  (John  iii- 
39-tO). 


m-^ 


The  corpse,  after  recemng  the  prelimiDary 
itentioiu,  was  enveloped  in  the  giive-clolhea. 


attennoiu,  waa  envejupvu  lu  lud  gip*c-\:iirt 
which  were  Bometiine*  nothing  more  than  l-u 
ordinarr  dress,  or  folds  of  linen  doth  wrapped 
round  the  body,  and  a  napkin  about  the  head  , 


himM 


100.    [Unic-eloUiB.J 

though  in  other  cases  a  shnnid  was  need.  The 
body  thus  drecced  was  deposited  in  an  upper 
chMlber  in  solemn  state,  open  to  the  view  of  all 
Tiulors  (Acta  ii.  37).  From  the  moment  the 
Tttal  aparh  was  extmsiuBhed,  the  members  of  the 
fhmily,  especially  the  female*,  in  the  violent 
style  of  Onental  grief,  barst  out  into  shrill,  loud, 
and  dulpfril  lamentations,  and  were  soon  joined  hy 
their  friends  and  neigbboars,  who,  on  hearing  of 
the  event,  crowded  to  the  house  in  great  nnmbcn 
(Mark  v.  3S).  By  the  better  classes,  this  duty  of 
sjmpathiiing  with  the  bereaved  family  was,  and 
(tilt  IS,  performed  by  a  class  of  females  who 
engaged  tbemselTca  as  professional  mourners. 
and  who,  seated  amid  the  mourning  circle, 
studied,  by  vehement  sobs  and  gesticnlatiotis,  and 
hy  singing  dirges  in  which  they  enlogiied  the 
penonal  qualitiet  or  virtnons  and  benevolent 
aetioos  of  the  deceased  (Acts  ii.  39),  to  stir  the 
■oarce  of  tears,  and  give  fresh  impulse  to  the 
nief  of  Uie  afflicted  relatiTea,  Nombers  of  these 
nneiog  men  and  women  lamented  the  death  of 
JoMah  (3  Chron.  xxi*.  SS).  The  period  between 
the  death  and  the  borisl  was  much  shorter  than 
custom  sanctions  in  onr  coantrj  \  for  a  long 
delay  in  the  removal  of  a  corpse  would  have 
bMD  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  from 
the  heat  of  the  climate  generally,  and,  among  the 
Jews  in  particniar,  ftum  the  circnmitiuice  that 
every  one  that  came  near  the  chamber  was  unclean 
for  a  week.  Interment,  therefore,  where  there  was 
no  embalmiDg,  was  never  postponed  bnond 
twen^-lbar  hoars  after  death,  and  generally  it 
took  place  moeh  earlier.  There  are  two  instances 
in  racred  history  where  oontigniDeDt  (o  the  grave 
followed  immediately  *Aer  decease  (Acts  v.  6, 
10). 
Persons  of  aistmction  were  deposited  in  coffins. 


n.  Syn«.,) 


But  the  most  common  mode  of  tairy'iof  > 
corpse  to  the  grave  was  on  a  bier  or  bed  {1  ^m. 
Ill  31),  whidi  in  some  cases  must  have  brm 
furnished  in  a  cnlly  and  elegant  style.  TV 
bier,  however,  in  use  among  uie  oommon  tat 
meaner  sort  of  people  was  nothing  but  a  pliiu 
wooden  board,  on  which,  supported  by  twopole. 
the  body  lay  concealed  only  by  a  slight  corrrM 
from  the  view  of  the  attendaata.  On  uicli  i 
humble  vehicle  was  the  widow's  son  of  Kiin 
carried  (Luke  vii.  U),  and  'this  mode  of  pH- 
forming  ftuieial  obbeqaies,'  M)'f  aa  iiilellign'' 


!4u«ph>glin 


traveller,  '  obtains  equally  in  the  present  <l>; 
among  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Chrittiii» 
of  the  East.'  The  nearest  relatives  kept  clow  bj 
the  bier,  and  perfbrmed  the  office  of  bearers  i* 
which,  however,  they  were  assisted  by  the  oos- 
pany  in  succession.  In  cases  where  the  <ip^ 
CDnId  be  affijrded.  hirtd 


Sepulchres  were,  as  they  still  are  in  the  Esti. 
—by  a  prudential  arrangement  sadly  neglfcl™ 
in  onr  country— situated  without  the  precincO  <" 
dtiea.  Among  the  Jews,  in  the  case  of  Leviti^ 
dtiea,  the  distance  required  to  be  2000  cabits.  va 
in  all  it  was  considerable.  Nobody  was  iHovfl 
to  be  buried  within  the  walls,  Jerusalem  (brrning 
the  only  ezoeption,  and  even  there  the  privlli^ 
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Ts  rarmi  for  tlie  roysl  family  of  David  tdd 
9  fe*  Mnoni  of  Eialud  character  (I  Kings  ii. 
U:  i  kiagf  xiy.  20).  In  the  Ticinit;  of  this 
npitil  were  public  cemeleiia  for  the  general 
k-mounoditian  of  the  inhabitants,  besides  a  field 
ippropriited  to  the  Imriai  oj  itraiifen, 

Tb  itjle  of  the  pablic  oeioetenes  around  the 
t:Iia  of  ancient  PaleBline  in  all  probability  re- 
hjmblfli  that  of  the  present  bnrying-places  of  the 
lli.T.  of  which  Dr.  Shav  gives  the  following 
Jw^ription : — '  They  occupy  a  large  space,  a 
C-vU  extent  of  ground  bemg  allotted  for  the 
flirpose.  Each  family  has  a  portion  of  it  walled 
a  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  its  ancestors 
tuK  remained  undiaturbed  for  many  genera- 
^r>ai.  For  in  these  incloenres  the  graves  are  all 
distiun  and  separate ;  eachofthemEavioBastone 
piicvd.  upright,  both  at  the  head  and  Ret,  in- 
v'-ibnl  with  the  name  or  title  of  the  decesjed ; 
ihibt  (be  iDlennediite  space  ii  either  planted 
■ill)  flowen,  bordered  roaitd  with  stone,  or  pared 

There  wen  other  sepulchrea  which  were  pri- 
me property,  erected  at  the  expense  and  for  the 
iH  of  lereral  families  in  a  neighbonrhood,  or 
frnided  by  indiTidnals  as  a  septtrale  buryiog- 
flatt  for  (beinselTea.  These  were  sitnsted  either 
u  HmM  Gtaspicaooa  place,  as  Rachel's  on  the 
hi^n;  Id  Bethlehem  (Geo.  xzzt.  19),  or  in 
MOK  lonely  and  sequestered  spot,  under  a  wide- 
tproding  tree  (Gen.  xiiv.  S)  in  a  field  or  a 
(inkn.     Id   common    cases,   sepulchres    were 


linnblc  kind  of  tomb,  the  wealthy  and  great 
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in.    [Sepuldinl  CUiMlii.] 

^  erected  small  stone  buildings,  in  the  form 
nf  I  hone  or  cupola,  to  serre  aa  their  family 
^fpiJclue.  'This  custom,'  gays  Came,  'which 
?  of  great  antiquity,  and  particularly  prevails 
™  uie  lonely  parts  of  Lebanon,  may  serre  to 
"P^un  some  passiges  of  Scripture.  The  pro- 
Pm  Somnel  was  boried  in  his  own  house  at 
■j^h.  tnd  Joab  was  bnried  m  his  house  in 
wewildemeM.  ThtM,  it  is  evident,  were  not 
i»nr(lwelliog*on«e«,  but  mansions  for  the  dead, 
<"  family  vaults  which  they  had  bnilt  within 


their  awn  policies.'  Not  onfl-equently,  however, 
the  richer  classes  purchased,  like  Abraham,  some 
of  the  natural  caverns  with  which  Palestioe 
abouitded,  and  converted  them  by  some  suitable 
alterations  into  family  sepulchres;  while  othera 
with  vast  pains  and  expense  made  eicavalions  in 
the  solid  rock  { Matt,  xxvii.  60).  Many  sepulcbrea 
of  this  description  are  etill  found  in  Palestine. 
Along  the  sides  of  those  vast  caverns  niche*  were 
cut,  or  sometimes  shelves  ranged  one  above  an- 
other, on  which  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  while  in  othera  the  ground-floor  of  the  tomb 
was  raised  so  as  to  make  different  compartments, 
the  lowest  place  in  the  family  vanlta  being  re- 
served fbr  the  servants.  These  inleiior  airsjigo- 
leots  may  be  the  better  nnderatood  by  the  help 


omfTonfaortlKKIngi.] 


(Onnind-pUiii  oTI^ipulclin*.] 


No.  104  contains  two  ground-plaua  showing  the 
general  character  of  the  interior  arrangements  of 
the  more  extensive  crypts.  Some  of  those  found 
near  Tyre,  and  at  Alexandria,  are  of  the  round 
form  ahown  in  flg.  1 ,  but  these  seem  exceptions ; 
for  the  tomba  at  Jerusalem,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
generally  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  offer  the  ar- 
rangement shown  in  Gg.  2- 

The  month  of  the  sepulchre  was  aecured  by  a 
huge  atone  (MatL  ixvii.  60 ;  John  li.  38).  But 
the  entrance-porch,  to  which  the  removal  of  tbia 
rude  door  gave  admittance,  was  so  large  that 
aeveral  persons  could  stand  in  it  and  view  the  in- 
terior ;  and  hence  we  read  that  the  women  who 
visited  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  '  entering  in, 
saw  a  young  man  sitting,  clothed  in  a  long  white 
garment'  (Hark  ztL  S);  and  in  like  manner,  in 
rcftrence  to  the  Bight  of  steps,  that  Peter '  stoop- 
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gladiators.  Under  the  Christians  it  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  of  Phoenicia.  It  has  now  re- 
sumed its  original  name  of  B&nias,  and  has 
dwindled  into  a  paltry  and  insignificant  village, 
whose  mean  and  destitute  condition  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  character 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  said  that  many 
remains  of  ancient  architecture  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Banitls,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  work  of 
the  Saracens,  crown  the  summit  of  the  adjoining 
mountain,  and  display  a  wall  10  feet  in  thickness, 
by  which  the  fortress  was  defended.  The  ruins 
of  another  fortified  castle  are  visible  on  the  south 
of  the  villa^  and  a  substantial  bridge  which 
conducts  to  It,  inscribed  with  an  Arabic  legend, 
its  date  being  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades. 

CAI'APUAS,  whom  Josephus  calls  Joseph 
Caiaphas,  was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Csesar  (Luke  iii.  2).  We  learn  from 
Josephus  that  he  succeeded  Simon  the  son  of 
Camith  (about  ▲.d.  27  or  28),  and  held  the  office 
nine  years,  when  he  was  deposed.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Annas,  or  Ananus,  who  had  for- 
merly been  high-priest,  and  who  still  poraessed 
great  influence  and  control  in  sacerdotal  matters, 
several  of  his  fomily  successively  holding  the 
high-priesthood.  The  names  of  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas are  coupled  by  Luke — '  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
being  the  high-priests ;'  and  this  has  given  occa- 
sion to  no  small  amount  of  discussion.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  Caiaphas  was  the 
high-priest,  and  that  Annas  was  his  vicar  or 
deputy.  Caiaphas  is  the  high-priest  who  rent  his 
clothes,  and  declared  Jesus  to  be  wordiy  of 
death.  When  Judas  had  betrayed  him,  our 
Lord  was  first  taken  to  Annas,  who  sent  him  to 
Caiaphas  (John  xviii.  13),  who  perhaps  abode  in 
another  part  of  the  same  palace.  What  became 
of  Caiaphas  after  his  deposition  in  ▲.d.  38,  is  not 
known. 

CAIN.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  dis- 
puted; but  it  probably  signifies  an  cKquin- 
Hon  or  po8se98ton.  Some  degree  of  mystery 
attends  the  immediate  origin  of  uie  horrible  crime 
of  Cain.  Abel,  it  appears,  brought  two  offerings, 
the  one  an  oblation,  the  other  a  sacrifice.  Cain 
brought  but  the  former — a  mere  acknowledg- 
ment, it  is  supposed,  of  the  sovereignty  of  God ; 
neglecting  to  ofier  the  sacrifice  which  would  have 
been  a  confession  of  fallen  nature,  and,  typically, 
an  atonement  for  sin.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the 
mere  difference  of  feeling  with  which  the  two 
offerings  were  brought  which  constituted  the 
virtue  of  the  one,  or  the  guilt  of  the  other  brother. 
God's  righteous  indignation  against  sin  had  been 
plainly  revealed ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tluit 
the  means  of  safety,  of  reconciliation  and  atone- 
ment, were  as  plainly  made  known  to  Adam  and 
his  offspring.  The  refiisal,  therefore,  of  the 
sacrifice  was  a  virtual  denial  of  God's  ri^ht  to 
condemn  the  sinner,  and  at  the  same  tmie  a 
proud  rejection  of  the  proffered  means  of  grace. 

The  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  was 
such  as  could  only  be  inflicted  by  an  Almighty 
avenger.  It  admitted  of  no  escape,  scarcely  of  any 
conceivable  alleviation.  Cursed  from  the  eartli 
himself,  the  earth  was  doomed  to  a  double  barren- 
ness wherever  the  offender  should  set  his  foot 
Physical  want  and  hardship,  therefore,  were 
among  the  first  of  the  miseries  heaped  upon  his 


head.  Next  came  those  of  mind  and  oonsdence : 
*  The  voice  of  thy  brother^s  blood  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  eronnd,'  was  the  annonnoement  of  his 
discovered  guilt  He  could  now  hear  that  same 
voice  himself;  nor  did  any  retreat  remain  to 
him  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  soul  or  those  of 
Divine  vengeance.  By  the  statement  that '  Cain 
went  out  fh>m  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  proba- 
bility is  given  to  the  conjecture  which  represents 
him  as  abiding,  till  thus  exiled,  in  some  ikvoared 
spot  where  the  Almighty  still,  by  visible  agm, 
manifested  himself  to  his  follen  creatures.  The 
expression  of  dread  lest,  as  he  wandered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he  might  be  recognised  and 
slain,  has  an  awfiil  sound  when  falling  from  the 
mouUi  of  a  murderer.  But  he  was  to  be  iffo- 
tected  uainst  the  wrath  of  his  fellow-men ;  and 
of  this  God  gave  him  assurance,  not  by  setting  a 
mark  upon  him,  which  is  a  fidse  translation,  but 
by  appointing  a  sign  or  token  which  he  himself 
mi^ht  understand  as  a  proof  that  he  should  not 
pensh  by  the  hand  of  another,  as  Abel  had 
perished  by  his. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  observation,  that  especial 
mention  is  made  of  the  fiict  that  Cain  luving 
travelled  into  the  land  of  Nod  there  built  a  city ; 
and  further,  that  his  descendants  were  chiefly 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  social  life. 
In  both  accounts  may  probably  be  discovered  the 
powerful  struggles  with  which  Cain  strove  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  attended  his  poo- 
tion  as  one  to  whom  the  tillage  of  die  groond 
was  virtually  prohibited. 

CAI'NAN  Ipoatetgor),  1.  Son  of  Enos,  and 
father  of  Mafaaleel  (Gen.  v.  9 ;  I  Chron.  L  2\ 
2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  and  ftther 
of  Salah.  His  name  is  wanting  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  bat  is  found  in 
the  SepUu^int  version  of  Gen.  x.  24 ;  xi.  12 ;  and 
in  Luke  iii.  36.  It  is  supposed,  however,  on 
^ood  grounds,  that  his  name  was  not  originally 
in  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  venioos 
derived  from  it,  and  that  it  was  inserted  in  the 
text  of  Luke  by  some  inadvertent  transcribers, 
who,  remarking  it  in  some  copies  of  the  Septua- 
gint added  it 

CAKES.   [Bbead]. 

CA'LAH,  or  rather  Caiach,  a  city  of  Assyria, 
built  bv  Ashur  or  Nimrod.  It  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Nineveh,  the  city  of  Besen  lying 
between  them.  Most  writers  concur  in  placing 
it  on  the  Great  Zab  (the  ancient  Lycos)  not  fiir 
from  its  junction  with  the  Tiffris. 

CA'LEB  (dog),  son  of  Jephunneh,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  He  was  sent  with  Joshua  and  others 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  hb  joining  with  Joshua  in  opposing 
the  discouraging  accounts  brought  back  by  the 
other  spies,  they  were  both  specially  exempted 
from  the  decree  of  death  whicn  was  pronoonced 
on  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged  (Num. 
xiii.  6 ;  xiv.  6,  24,  38).  When  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan had  been  invaded  and  parti^  conqnered. 
Caleb  was  privile^  to  choose  Kiijatharbs,  or 
Hebron,  ana  its  neighbourhood,  for  his  possession 
(Josh.  xiv.  6-15)^  He  acoordinely  went  and 
wrested  it  from  the  native  inhabitants,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Debir,  whidi  was  taken  for 
him  by  his  nephew  Othniel,  who,  as  his  reward, 
received  in  marriage  the  hand  of  Caleb's  daughter 
[Acbsah],  with  a  valuable  dower  (Josh  xv. 
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1.'VI9).    Caleb  is  usually  supposed  to  have  outr 
l^etl  Joshua. 

CALF  is  mentioned  in  several  places,  but 
vt  requiring  a  aoological  explanation,  it  may 
>  sufficient  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
vorship  of  calves  and  other  superstitious  prac- 
tjtts  connected  with  them.  The  most  ancient  and 
IV luarkable  notice  in  the  Scriptures  on  this  head, 
b  that  of  the  golden  calf  which  was  cast  by 
.UroD  from  the  earrings  of  the  people,  while  the 
Israelites  were  eneampied  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  and 
Mifrcs  was  absent  on  the  Mount  The  next 
T.<>tic«  refers  to  an  event  which  occurred  ages 
afier,  when  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  set  up  two 
idoU  in  the  form  of  a  cal^  the  one  in  Dan  and 
tl.r  other  in  Bethel.  This  almost  incomprehen- 
bitle  degradation  of  human  reason  was,  more  par- 
tcularlv  in  the  first  instance,  noiloubt  the  result 
i*f  the  debasing  influences  whiclpoperated  on  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in 
LnpC,  where,  amid  the  daily  practice  of  the 
must  degrading  and  revolting  religious  oere- 
n"'ui<?s,  thev  were  accustomed  to  see  the  image 
<^f  a  sacred  calf,  surrounded  by  other  symbols, 
cmicd  in  solemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching 
imHS;  such  as  may  be  still  seen  depicted  in  the 
prwxssioDs  of  Rameses  the  Great  or  Sesostris. 


106.    [Egyptian  Calf-Idol.] 

A  nmilar  divinity  belonged  to  the  earliest  Indian, 
Oreek,  and  even  Scandinavian  mythologies ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  symbol, 
eodnring  even  to  this  day,  was  at  that  period 
^CTally  understood  by  the  multitude,  and  con- 
s«^qaentl^that  it  was  afterwards  revived  by  Jero- 
^im  Without  popular  opposition.  With  regard 
^  J<T.  xxxiv.  18,  19,  it  may  be  sufficient  tomen- 
^^  that  many  nations  of  antiquity  had  a  prac- 
|>oe  of  binding  themselves  to  certain  resolutions 
f>y  the  ceremony  of  cutting  a  calf  or  other  victim 
ttto  two  halves  or  sides,  laying  them  on  the 
PJ'pnd,  and  passing  between  the  severed  parts. 
^i^  was  consider^  as  constituting  a  peculiarly 
ending  obligation  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  10, 17). 

CAL'NEH,  or  rather  Chalnbh,  the  fourth  of 
J»mrod*«  cities  (Gen.  x.  10),  and  probably  not 
Jjfferwit  from  the  Calno  of  Isa.  x.  9,  or  the 
Unneh  of  Esek.  xxvii.  23.  According  to  the 
^naldee  translation,  with  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  agree,  this  is  the  same  place  that  was 
ybsfquently  called  Ctesipbon.  It  lay  on  the 
'•fftt.  opposite  Celeucia,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
"^P^^of  the  Parthians.  In  the  time  of  the 
P"#etAmo8,  Calneh  appears  to  have  oonsti- 
«ted  an  independent  principality  (Amos  vi.  1,  2): 
^'«  not  long  after  it  became,  with  the  rest  of 


Western  Asia,  a  prey  to  the  Assyrians  (Isa.  x.  9). 
About  150  years  later,  Calneh  was  still  a  con- 
siderable town,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  being 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23)  among  the 
places  which  traded  with  Tyre.  The  site  of 
Ctesiphon,  or  Calneh,  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  El-Madain,  t.  e.  the  two  cities,  of  which  the 
only  remains  are  the  ruins  of  a  remarkable 
palace  called  Teuk-kesra,  some  mounds  of 
rubbish,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  massive 
wall  towards  the  river. 

CAL'VARY,  the  place  where  Christ  was  cru- 
cified.   See  Golgotha. 

CAMBY'S£S.    ^RASUEBus.] 

CAMEL.  The  genus  Camelus,  as  constituted 
by  modern  naturalists,  comprises  two  species 
positively  distinct,  but  still  possessing  the  common 
characters  of  bein^  ruminants  without  horns, 
without  muzzle,  with  nostrils  forming  oblique 
slits,  the  upper  lid  divided,  and  separately  mov- 
able and  extensile,  the  soles  of  the  feet  homy, 
with  two  toes  covered  by  unguiculated  daws,  the 
limbs  long,  the  abdomen  drawn  up,  and  the  neck, 
long  and  slender,  is  bent  down  and  up,  the 
reverse  of  that  of  a  horse,  which  is  arched.  Ca- 
mels have  thirty-six  teeth  in  all.  They  have 
callosities  on  the  breastrbone  and  on  the  flexures 
of  the  joints.  Of  the  four  stomachs,  which  they 
have  in  common  with  other  animals  chewing  the 
cud,  the  paunch  is  provided  with  membranous 
cells  to  contain  an  extra  provision  of  water,  ena- 
bling the  species  to  subsist  for  four  or  more  days 
without  drinking.  But  when  in  the  desert,  the 
camel  has  the  faculty  of  smelling  it  afar  off,  and 
then,  breaking  through  all  control,  he  rushes  on- 
wards to  drink,  stimng  the  element  previously 
with  a  fore-foot  until  quite  muddy.  Camels  are 
temperate  animals,  being  fed  on  a  march  only 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  about  a  pound 
weieht  of  dates,  beans,  or  barley,  and  are  enabled 
in  the  wilderness,  by  means  of  their  long  flexible 
necks  and  strong  cuspidate  teeth,  to  snap  as  they 
pass  at  thistles  and  thorny  plants.  They  are 
emphatically  called  the  ships  of  the  desert; 
having  to  cross  regions  where  no  vegetation  what- 
ever is  met  with,  and  where  they  could  not  be 
enabled  to  continue  their  march  but  for  the  aid  of 
the  double  or  single  hunch  on  the  back,  which, 
being  composed  of  muscular  fibre,  and  cellular 
substance  highly  adapted  for  the  accumulation  of 
fat,  swells  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  healthy 
and  well  fed,  or  sinks  by  absorption  as  it  supplies 
the  want  of  sustenance  under  fatigue  and  scarcity. 
Now,  when  to  these  endowments  are  added  a 
lofty  stature  and  g^reat  agility ;  eyes  that  discover 
minute  objects  at  a  distance ;  a  sense  of  smelling 
of  prodigious  acuteness— ever  kept  in  a  state  of 
sensibility  by  the  animal's  power  of  closing  the 
nostrils  to  exclude  the  acrid  particles  of  the  sandy 
deserts ;  a  spirit,  moreover,  of  patience,  not  the 
result  of  fear,  but  of  forbearance,  carried  to  the 
length  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  practice  of  obedience, 
so  often  exemplified  by  the  camel's  bones  in  great 
numbers  strewing  the  surface  of  the  desert; 
when  we  perceive  it  furnished  with  a  dense  wool, 
to  avert  the  solar  heat  and  nightly  cold,  while  on 
the  animal,  and  to  clothe  and  lodge  his  master 
when  manufiustured,  and  know  that  the  female 
carries  milk  to  feed  him, — we  have  one  of  the 
most  incontrovertible  examples  of  Almighty 
power   and   beneficence   in   the   adaptation    of 


!,  tbit  < 
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yj. ,  -r.  without 

the  existence  of  the  camel,  inunenw  portiom  of 
tbe  sur&ce  of  the  earth  vaold  be  ooiohBbitBble, 
kod  even  impassable.  Surely  the  Areba  are 
right,  '  Job'i  beast  is  a  moniimeDt  of  God's 
mercy  1'  The  two  (peciei  are— I.  The  Baetrian 
camel,  which  is  Iwae  and  robost ;  naturally 
with  two  hunches,  and  originally  a  native  of  the 
highest  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  "■here  even 
now,  wild  individuals  ma;  be  fbund.  The  species 
extends  through  China,  Tartary,  and  Russia,  and 
is  principally  imported  across  the 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  PenU. 


mi.    [JuMnCtmtl:  lan*«*-] 

a.  The  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary,  which 
has  naturally  bat  one  hunch,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  of  Western-ABialic  or  of  Aftican  origin, 
although  DO  kind  of  camel  is  finired  OQ  any  mo- 
nnment  of  Eoypt.  We  find,  nowcver,  camels 
mentioued  ia  Genesis  lii. ;  bat  being  placed  last 
among  the  cattle  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Abraham, 
the  fact  seems  to  nhow  that  they  were  not  eon- 
iidered  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  donation. 
This  can  be  true  only  upon  the  supposition  that 
only  a  few  of  these  animals  were  delivered  to 
him,  and  therefore  that  they  were  still  rare  id 
the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  though  soon  after  there 
is  abondaDt  evidence  of  tbe  nations  of  Sjna 
and  Palestine  having  whole  herds  of  them  fully 


IDS.    [Anbiu  Cuirl :  oddla.] 


CAMPHIRE 

tl  to  canr  bnrdena.  Tarring  from  500  to 
-igfat,  and  travelling  little  more  thu 
twenty-fonr  miles  per  day  i  and  those  of  li^ittr 
form  bred  tbr  the  sadiUe  with  single  ridtn, 
whereof  tbe  fleetest  serve  to  convey  inlelligeKi, 
&c,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  900  miles  intwnlj- 

All  camels,  ftom  their  very  birth,  are  taogln 
bend  their  limbs  and  lie  down  to  receiir  i  . 

^  or  a  rider.  They  are  often  placed  dm- 
larly  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  together  viib 
their  load!  form  a  sufficient  rampart  of  defcmt 
against  robbers  on  horseback.  The  milk  of  iht- 
camels  is  still  considered  a  very  nutritive  eoolip; 
drink,  and  when  Inmed  it  becomei  ialoiicstiiif. 
Their  dung  supplies  fiiel  in  the  daert,  and  Id 
sandy  regions  where  wood  is  scarce  j  and  oon- 
sionally  it  is  a  kind  of  resource  tar  borsa  wba 
other  Ebod  is  waDting  in  the  wilderness.  Tbsr 
Qesb,  particiilarly  the  hunch,  is  in  requot  smcnf 
the  Arabs,  bat  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrnt 
more  perhaps  fVom  motives  of  economy,  and  to 
keep  the  people  ttma  again  becamine  waadero^ 
than  from  any  real  uncleannca.  Camels  wen 
of  riches  to  the  patriarchs,  soil 
d  became  an  increswng  objeM  of 
rural  importance  to  the  several  tribes  of  IeiwI, 
who  iHhalnled  the  graiinE  and  border  (tistrini 
but  still  they  never  equalled  the  numben  ["»■ 
sewed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  On  cwiA 
dromedaries  ^le  trotting  motion  is  so  hard  diti 
to  endure  it  the  rider  requires  a  severe  appren- 
ticeship i  but  riding  upon  slow  camels  is  not  ili* 
agreeable,  on  account  of  the  measured  step  « 
their  walk ;  ladies  and  women  in  genersl  sre 
conveyed  upon  them  in  a  kind  of  wieker«ori 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Matt  lit  **. 
'  It  is  easier  fbr  a  camel  to  go  thrwigh  the  ejt 
of  a  needle,'  ftc,  and  that  in  Matt.  i»"-  U, 
'  Ye  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  ama,  » 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  both  sre  pi* 
verbial  expressions,  similarly  applied  in  <JK 
kindred  languagea  of  Asia. 

CAM'PHIRE  occurs  twice  in  the  Sow « 
Solomon  (i.  U  ;  iv.  13).  The  Hebrew  "ii™  = 
Kophtr,  and  has  been  supposed  hy  some  lo  «■ 
note  in  these  places  a  bunch  of  grapes,  ■'>'  ^ 
others  camphor.  The  word  coBpitrt  is  tbt  oW 
mode  of  spelling  camphor ;  but  this  substance  «« 
not  appear  to  have  Iwen  known  to  ancient  coo- 
meree.  The  word  Kopher  is  certainly  very  1"' 
Kqfoor,  the  Eastern  name  for  camphor,  bul  « 
also  closely  resembles  the  Greek  Kuprot,  os^JJ 
written  CVpros.  Indeed,  as  has  been  ohsensJ. 
it  ia  the  same  word,  with  the  Greek  prommc* 
tion  and  termination.  The  Xaprm  of  " 
Greeks  is,  no  doubt,  the  Laumaiia  iitrm'  ™ 
botanists.  If  we  examine  tbe  works  of  OncoB' 
travellers  and  naturalists,  we  shall  find  that  itu> 
[jant  is  nniversally  esteemed  in  Eastern  tout- 
tries,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  tna  o^ 
earliist  times,  both  on  accoont  of  tbe  fr»ST^ 
of  its  flowe«,  and  the  colouring  propertie*  "  '° 

Thus  Banwolff,  when  at  Tripol!,  ■  (bond  Hw" 
another  tree,  not  unlike  unto  our  privet,  bj  «* 
Arabians  called  Alcana,  or  ifcami,  and  by  ^M 
Grecians,  in  their  vulgar  tongue.  Schema,  "BiM 
ihpv  hsve  from  E«vnt,  where,  but  above  sU  '° 
ahundanoe.     Tbe  TnrU 
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»1  Moon  none  tbcac  np  with  pvat  care  au4 
J:ligai«,  bccaoK  of  tbei^<v«et-amelliI1^flo«en■ 
T^  alio,  u  I  un  informed,  keep  their  lesTa 
lil  winler,  wbich  1eav«  ihej  po«dv  and  mix 
•iiti  llie  JDice  of  citroDB,  and  eUud  therewilli 
mJHt  great  bolidaye  the  hair  and  naili  of  thnr 
rhildren  of  a  red  colour,  which  colour  may  pe^ 
b)|s  he  leea  with  ni  on  the  manes  and  Wila  of 
Tgrkiih  borsM.'  This  cuatom  of  dyeing  the 
mill  ud  the  palnu  of  tfae  handa  and  sdes  of  the 
frrt.  of  an  iroD-rnit  colour,  with  Anmo.  exiitB 
ilircagixiqt  the  Baat,  tram  the  Mediterranean  to 
Ik  Ganges,  at  well  as  in  Northero  Africa.  In 
tome  parti  the  practice  ii  not  confined  to  women 
>ih)  duldren,  but  is  alao  foUtiwed  t^  men,  espe- 
™ilj  in  Penia.  In  dydng  the  beard,  the  hair 
it  taraid  to  red  by  thit  application,  which  is 
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tbni  changed  to  black  by  a  preparation  of  indigo. 
In  djsjiK  the  hair  of  children,  and  the  tails  and 
■UDct  ofborses  and  asses,  the  proceaa  is  allowed 
<°  itop  at  the  red  C(4nnr  which  the  htnna  pro- 
''»»■  In  reference  to  this  nniyersa]  prac^ce  of 
>y  Eut,  Dr.  Harris  obaerrea  that  '  the  expres- 


There  is  a  rained  place  called  K&na  el-Jelil, 

>ont  Mght  milca  N.  }  £.  from  Nazareth,  which 
Ur.  Robmson  is  inclined  to  regard  a*  the  more 
probable  tile  of  Cana.  His  reasons  are  certainly 
-'considerable  weight 

CA'I^AAN,  son  of  Ham  and  grandson  of  Noah. 
The  transgrewion  of  his  &tber  Ham  (Gen.  ix. 
3a-ST),to  which  some  loppose  Canaan  to  hare 
■■  en  in  some  way  a  party,  gave  oocasion  to  Noah 
.  pronounce  that  doom  on  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  which  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment 
made  known  to  him  by  one  of  those  extempn*- 
neoos  inspirations  with  which  the  patriarchal 
Aithen  appear  in  other  instaooes  to  have  been 
&Toured. 

CA'NAAN,  Lani>  or,  the  andent  name  of 
that  portion  of  Palestine  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  (Oen.  »■"  IS;  Num.  xuiiL  SI: 
Deat.  XL  30;  Judg.  xxL  13),  the  part  beyond 
the  Jordan  eastward  being  diriiiignnlied  by  the 

Cral  name  of  Gilead  (comp.  JudE.  zxi.  la). 
denomination  Canaan  included  Philistia 
aod  PbcBnicia  (comp.  Iia.  xxiii.  11 ;  Eiek.  ztI. 
99;  Ze^h.  iL  5).  The  name  occnrs  on  Phceni- 
eian  coins,  and  was  not  ereo  onknown  to  the 
Carthaginians.  For  an  account  of  the  geography, 
&0.  of  ihe  conntry,  see  PAuanut 

CA'NAANITES,  Ihe  deuendants  of  Canaan, 
the  son  nf  Ham  and  graudson  of  Noah,  inlU' 
tntants  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  adKnning 
districts.  A  general  account  of  the  different 
nations  included  in  the  term  is  gireu  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  each 
will  be  found  under  their  respectiTC  names. 

The  Israelites  were  delivered  trma  Egypt  bj 
Hooea,  in  order  that  tbey  might  take  possession 
of  the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  their 
fathers.  This  coontry  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  who  were  divided  into 
■eren  distinct  nations,  viz.,  the  Hiltites,  Gir- 
gaihites,  Amorilee,  Canaanites,  Periuites,  Hi- 
viteSr  and  JehiuuCes.  All  these  tribes  are  in- 
clnded  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the 
term  Canaanites  ;  bat  the  word,  in  its  more  re- 
stricted sense,  as  applied  to  one  tribe,  designated 
those  '  who  dwell  by  the  Sea,  and  1^  the  coasts 
of  Jordan '  (Num.  xiii.  S9).  Besides  these 
>  seven  nations,'  there  were  several  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites  who  lived  beyond  the  boniera  of  the 
Promised  Land,  northward.  These  were  the 
Arkiles,  Sinites,  Arvadites,  Zemaritea,  and  Ha- 
malhites  (Gen.  i.  17,  IS),  with  whom,  of  course, 
the  Israelites  had  no  concern.    There  were  also 


loil  would  be  coosidei 

^'e  been  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
nr  the  aula  of  the  mummies  are  most  commonly 
"tarddithhne;,' 

CA'NA,  a  town  in  GaUlee,  not  &r  &om  Ca- 
P^'i'uini,  where  Christ  perfinmed  his  flrat  mi- 
"Jtle  bj  turning  water  ralo  wine  (John  iv.  16). 
t^u  Cana  ia  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament, 
™  i>  mentioned  by  Josepbns  as  a  village  of 
*j*lilce.  The  lite  has  long  been  identified  with 
w  pnisest  Kefr  Kenna.  a  small  place  about  four 
oilei  Dorth-«atl  from  Maxareth,  on  one  of  the 
'*«  to  Tiberias. 


nations,  and  especially  the  s' 
qnently  mentioned  by  name,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  dispossess  and  utterly  to  destroy 
(Eiod.  xxiii.  23;  Num.  xixiii.  53;  Dent  ix. 
16,  17).  The  destruction,  however,  was  not  to 
be  accomplished  at  once.  The  promise  on  the 
part  of  God  was  that  be  would  '  put  out  those 
nations  by  littie  and  little,'  and  the  command  to 
the  Israelites  corresponded  with  it ;  the  reason 
given  being,  '  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase 
upon  thee '  (Eiod.  xxiii.  S9  ;  Deut  viL  SS). 
Hie  deatnictive   war   commenced    with    an 
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attack  on  the  Israelites,  by  Arad,  king  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of 
several  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine, 
to  which  the  name  of  Hormah  was  giyen  (Num. 
xxi.  1-3).  The  Israelites,  however,  did  not 
follow  up  this  victory,  which  was  simply  the 
consequence  of  an  unprovoked  assault  on  them ; 
but  turning  back,  and  compassing  the  land  of 
£dom,  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  conn- 
try  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  inhabited  by 
a  tribe  of  the  Amorites.  Their  passage  being  re- 
fused, and  an  attack  made  on  them  by  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  they  not  only  forced  their 
way  through  his  land,  but  destroyed  its  inha- 
bitants, and  proceeding  onwards  towards  the 
adjoining  kingdom  of  Bashan,  they  in  like 
manner  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  that  district, 
and  slew  Og,  their  king,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Rephaim,  or  giants  (Deut  iii.  11).  The  tract  of 
which  they  thus  became  possessed  was  subse- 
quently allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

After  the  death  of  Moses  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua, 
took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pro- 
mised Liwd,  and  destroyed  its  mhabitants.  Se- 
veral cities,  however,  still  held  out,  particularly 
Jebus,  afterwards  Jerusalem,  which  was  not 
taken  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6),  and 
Sidon,  which  seems  never  to  have  yielded  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  to  whom  it  was  allotted  ( Judg.  L 
31).  Scattered  portions  also  of  the  Canaanitish 
nations  escaped,  and  were  freqnentiy  strong 
enough  to  harass,  though  not  to  dispossess,  the 
Israelites.  The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  a  tribe  of 
the  Hivites,  made  peace  by  stratagem,  and  thus 
escaped  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. Individuals  from  amongst  the  Canaanites 
seem,  in  later  times,  to  have  united  themselves, 
in  some  way,  to  the  Israelites,  and  not  only  to 
have  lived  in  peace,  but  to  have  been  capable  of 
holding  places  of  honour  and  power;  thus  Uriah, 
one  of  David's  captains,  was  a  Hittite  (1  Chron. 
xi.  41).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the 
kingdom  had  attained  its  highest  glory  and 
greatest  power,  all  the  remnants  of  these  nations 
were  made  tributary,  and  bond-service  was  ex- 
acted from  them  (I  Kings  ix.  20).  The  Gir- 
gashites  seem  to  have  been  either  wholly  de- 
stroyed or  absorbed  in  other  tribes.  We  find  no 
mention  of  them  subsequent  to  the  book  of 
Joshua.  The  Anakites  were  completely  destroyed 
by  Joshua,  except  in  three  cities,  Gaza,  Gath, 
and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21-23);  and  the  powerful 
nation  of  the  Amalekites,  many  times  defeated 
and  continually  harassing  the  Israelites,  were  at 
last  totally  destroyed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1 
Chron.  iv.  43).  Even  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  were 
survivors  of  five  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  with 
whom  alliances  had  been  made  by  the  Jews,  con- 
trary to  the  commands  which  had  been  given 
them.  Some  of  the  Canaanites,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  left  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the 
approach  of  Joshua,  and  emigrated  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Procopius  relates  that  there  were  in 
Numidia,  at  Tigisis  (7\W«),  two  columns  on 
which  were  inscribed,  in  Phoenician  characters, 
*  We  are  those  who  fled  from  the  fieu^e  of  Joshua, 
the  robber,  the  son  of  Nane.' 

The  manner  in  which  the  Israelites  became 
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possessed  ot  the  Promised  Land  has  been  so  in- 
quently  brought  as  an  objection  to  the  inspired 
character  of  uie  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  is  so 
fiir  removed  from  the  ordinary  providential  go- 
vernment of  God,  that  it  will  be  proper,  in  closing 
this  account,  to  notice  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  felt,  and  to  advert  to  some  of  the  hypo- 
theses by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  removed. 
Many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
difficulty,  that  an  allotment  of  the  world  vas 
made  by  Noah  to  his  three  sons,  and  that  by 
this  allotment  the  Land  of  Promise  fell  to  the 
share  of  Shem — that  the  descendants  of  Ham 
were  therefore  usurpers  and  interlopers,  and  that 
on  this  ground  the  Israelites,  as  the  desoendantg 
of  Shem,  had  the  right  to  dispossess  them.  Othen 
justify  the  war  on  the  ground  that  the  Caaaanitti 
were  the  first  aggressors — a  justification  which 
applies  only  to  the  territory  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan.  Michaelis  asserts  that  the  Israelites 
had  a  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  oonunon 
pasture  land  of  their  herdsmen,  in  consequeoce 
of  the  undisturbed  possesion  and  appropriatioa 
of  it  from  the  time  ot  Abraham  till  the  departure 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt — that  this  clum  had  never 
been  relinquished,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
Canaanites,  and  that  therefiwe  the  Israelites  only 
took  possession  of  that  which  belonged  to  them. 
The  same  hypothesis  is  maintained  by  Jsho. 
Another  ground  of  justification  has  been  sought 
in  the  supposed  identity  of  race  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasty  under  which  the  Israelites  were  op- 
presseo,  with  the  tribes  that  overran  Canaan— fo 
that  the  destruction  of  the  latter  was  merely  an 
act  of  retributive  justice  for  the  injuries  which 
their  compatriots  in  Egypt  had  inflicted  on  the 
Israelites.  To  all  these  and  similar  attempts  to 
justify,  on  the  ground  of  legal  right,  the  forcible 
occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Israelites,  and  the 
extermination  (at  least  to  a  great  extent)  of  the 
existing  occupants,  it  is  to  be  objected,  that  no 
such  reason  as  any  of  these  is  hinted  at  io  the 
sacred  record.  The  right  to  cany  on  a  war  of 
extermination  is  there  rested  simply  on  the 
divine  command  to  do  so.  That  tlw  Israelites 
were  instruments  in  God*s  hand  is  a  lesson  not 
only  continually  impressed  on -their  minds  by  the 
teaching  of  Moses,  but  enforced  by  their  deftat 
whenever  they  relied  on  their  own  strength. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  shifting  the 
difficulty,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  excuJ- 
pate  the  Israelites  from  the  charges  of  robbery 
and  murder,  in  their  making  war  without  /«?» 
ground,  we  lower  the  character  of  the  Being 
whose  commands  they  obeyed,  and  throw  doobt 
on  those  commands  being  really  given  by  God. 
This  has  indeed  been  a  fiivourite  objection  of  in* 
fidels  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Such  objectors  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  God  has  not  an  absolute  right  to  dispose 
of  men  as  he  sees  fit,  and  whether  an  exterminat- 
ing war,  fh>m  which  there  was  at  least  the  op- 
portunity of  escape  by  flight,  is  at  all  more 
opposed  to  our  notions  of  justice  tlum  a  destroy- 
ing flood,  or  earthquake,  or  pestilence.  Ag»in, 
whether  the  fact  of  making  a  chosen  nstioo  of 
His  worshippers  the  instruments  of  punishing 
those  whose  wickedness  was  notorioosly  ff^}f 
did  not  much  more  impressively  vindicate  h» 
character  as  the  only  God,  who  '  will  not  gi^^ 
his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  grt^^ 
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aagu,'  than  if  the  piuiiEhineut  had  been  brougbt  ' 
ilnil  bj  iwnral  caiue».  Such  coiuideratioaa  as 
di«e  mmt,  wf  ■^rehend,  Mience  those  who 
cmplaiD  of  injnatice  done  lo  the  Canssiiitea. 
Bn  then  it  U  objected  fbrther,  that  aach  an 
viugement  ii  frnoght  with  evil  to  those  who 
m  made  the  instntments  of  pnDiflhmeiit,  and, 
■  u  example,  u  peculiarly  liable  to  be  abased 
bj  ill  who  have  the  power  to  persecute.  Ai 
to  the  fint  of  these  objeeticms,  it  must  be  re- 
mnoberrd,  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  never 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites — that  Ihej 
ifn  cootiQuallj  reminded  that  it  was  tor  tlte 
vickfdDen  of  those  nations  that  thej  were  driven 
rat,  and,  above  all,  that  they  themselTes  would 
bt  exposed  to  similar  puuishmeut  if  thej  were 
Kdiicrd  iota  idolatry — an  evil  to  which  they 
■m«peciallj  prone.  As  to  the  example,  Itcan 
•pplj  to  DO  case  where  there  is  not  bd  equally 
Eiar  eipresaion  of  God's  will. 

CANDA'CE,  or,  more  correctly,  Kindue, 
■u  the  name  of  that  queen  of  the  Elhiopiaiis 
*bae  hid>  treasurer  was  converted  to  Chhs- 
iaitj  under  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  Evan- 
plBt  (Acts  viii.  37).  The  country  over  which 
iti  ruled  was  not,  as  some  writera  allege, 
(lot  is  known  to  as  as  AbyssiQia ;  it  was  that 
tfpan  in  Upper  Nnbia  which  was  c&lled  by  the 
Gneki  Meme,  and  is  supposed  to  correspond  to 
iIk  present  province  of  Albara,  lying  between 
11"  ind  18°  north  latitude.  The  city  of  Meroi 
■tsod  near  the  present  Assour,  about  twenty 
loild  north  of  Sbendy ;  and  the  extensive  and 
magnificent  ruins  found  not  only  there,  bot 
■iong  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  attest  the  art 
ud  civilisation  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians.  Meroe, 
frHD  being  long  the  centre  of  commercial  inter- 
tsrie  between  Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia, 
Ikcudi:  odc  of  the  richest  coantries  upon  earth  ; 
Ihc '  merchandise '  and  wealth  of  Ethiopia  (Isa. 
il'.  U)  was  the  theme  of  the  poets  both  of  Pales- 
liiie  aiid  Greece ;  and  since  much  of  that  affln- 
nce  would  find  its  way  into  the  royal  coffers,  the 
amnutance  gives  emphasis  to  the  phrase—'  aU 
Ibe  Ireaiare '  of  Queen  Candace.  It  is  fbrther 
ulemttng  to  know,  tram  the  testimonies  of 
nrinu  pTD&oc  anthon,  that  for  some  time  both 
'*'at  and  sAer  the  Christian  era,  Ethiopia 
'W'r  was  under  the  rule  of  female  sovereigns, 
■1u  all  bore  tbe  appellatioD  of  ■  Candace,'  which 
ns  DM  so  much  ■  proper  name  as  a  distinctive 
nde.  crannioa  to  every  socccssive  queen,  lite 
'  Pliuiah'  and  '  Ptolemy'  to  the  kings  of  f^pt, 
ud  '  Cesar '  to  the  emperors  of  Rome, 

A  curious  confirmation  of  the  bet  of  female 
■Weigiily  having  prevailed  in  Ethiopia  has 
''xa  remarked  on  the  existing  monomenta  ot  the 
•W)lry.  Thus,  on  the  largest  sepulchral  pyra- 
w  near  Anour,  the  ancient  Meroe,  a  female 
•"'TOr,  with  the  royal  eniignt  on  her  head, 
•ngi  forward  a  nnmber  of  captives  as  offerings 
">  the  gods ;  <D  another  compartment  ahe  is  in  a 
virlike  haint,  about  to  destroy  the  same  Kroup. 
uMfs.  tAcr  dcacrihing  the  monumectB  atNaga, 
*  »»i«,  aouh-cast  of  Sbendy,  says,  '  It  is 
miait  that  these  representations  possess  many 
Pmiliarities,  and  that  thev  are  not  pure  Egyptian. 
'^  most  remarkable  difference  appears  in  the 
fn«ni  offering.  The  queens  appear  with  the 
Hup;  and  not  merely  as  presenting  offerings, 
■  andeonqaerors.    NoUingofthis 
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kind  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the  Egyptian 
relief,  either  ia  Egypt  or  Nubia.  It  may  there- 
fore with  certainty  be  concluded,  thjt  they  are 
subjects  peculiar  to  Ethiopia.  It  ia  singular 
enough,  that  when  Bmce  was  at  Sbendy,  the 
irovemment  of  the  district  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
lemale  called  Sillina,  t,  e.  the  lady  or  mistress. 
Ireiuens  and  Eusebius  ascribe  to  Candace'l  mi- 
nister her  own  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  the 
Sromolgation  of  the  Gospel  thronghoat  her  kins- 
om ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  Abysaiaiaa  Cra<U- 
tion,  that  he  was  likewise  the  apostle  of  Tagr^ 
that  part  of  Abyssinia  which  lay  nearest  to 
Meroe ;  it  is  added  that  he  aAerwards  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  also  in  tbe 
island  of  Cejlon,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 
CANDLESTICK.  The  candelabrum  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  make  for  the  taber- 
nacle, after  the  model  shown  him  in  tbe  Mount, 
is  chiefly  known  to  ns  by  the  passages  in  Exod. 
ixv.  31-40;  ixivii.  17-a4;  on  which  some  addi- 
a,  and 


The  mode  in  which  the  metal  w 
is  described  by  a  term  which  appears  to  mean 
vravght  with  the  hammer,  as  opposed  to  coil  by 
fusion.  The  xtraeture  of  the  candelabnmi,  aa  ur 
as  it  is  defined  in  the  paasases  referred  to,  con- 
sisted of  a  base;  of  a  shaft  rismg  out  of  it;  of  six 
arms,  which  came  out  by  threes  tkim  two  oppo- 
ute  sides  of  tbe  shaft ;  of  seven  lamps,  which 
were  supported  on  the  sommits  of  the  central 
shaft  and  the  six  arms ;  and  of  three  different 
kinds  of  ornaments  belonging  to  the  shaft  and 
arms.  These  ornaments  are  called  by  names 
which  mean  espt,  globei,  and  UoMonu. 
Thia  candelabrum  was  placed  in  the  Holy 
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were  sapplied  with  pare  olive  oil  only,  were 
lighted  every  evening,  and  extingoished  (us  it 
seems)  every  morning  (Exod.  xxvii.  21 ;  xx3c. 
7,  8 ;  Lev.  zxiv.  3 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xiii 
11).  Although  the  tabernacle  had  no  windows, 
there  is  no  good  gnmnd  for  believing  that  the 
lamps  burnt  by  day  in  it,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  usage  of  the  second  temple. 

In  the  first  temple,  instead  of  this  single  can- 
delabrum, there  were  ten  candelabra  of  pure 
gold,  one  half  of  which  stood  on  the  north  and 
the  o&er  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holy  Place. 
These  were  carried  away  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Iii. 
19).  In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  appears 
to  have  been  only  one  candelabrum  again  ( 1  Mac 
i.  21 ;  iv.  49,  50).  It  is  probable  that  it  also  had 
only  seven  lamps.  At  least,  that  was  the  case  in 
the  cadelabrum  of  the  Herodian  temple.  This 
candelabrum  is  the  one  which,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  with  other  spoils 
to  Rome;  then,  a.d.  455,  became  part  of  the 
plunder  which  Genseric  transported  to  Africa ; 
was  again,  about  a.d.  533,  recaptured  from  the 
Vandals  hy  Belisarius,  and  earned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  thence  sent  off  to  Jerusalem,  and 
from  that  time  has  disappeared  altogether.  It 
is  to  this  candelabrum  tnat  the  representation 
on  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  was  intended  to 
apply ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  reasonablv  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  Herodian  candelabrum. 

CANE  (or  Calakus),  Swect,  an  aromatic 
reed,  mentioned  among  the  druss  with  which 
sacred  perfiunes  were  compounded  (Ezek.  xxvii. 

19).     fKEED.] 

CANKER-"W0RM.    [Locust.] 

CAN^NEH  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23),  probably  the 
same  as  Calneh  (Gen.  x.  10),  which  see. 

CA'NON.  This  word  was  frequently  cm- 
ployed  to  denote  a  rule  or  standard^  by  a  refer- 
ence to  which  the  rectitude  of  opinions  or  actions 
may  be  determined ;  and  as  the  great  standard  in 
all  matters  of  fiiith  and  duty  was  the  revealed 
will  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  term  came  insensibly 
to  be  applied  to  the  collective  body  of  those 
writings  which  were  designated  the  Canon  or 
Rule. 

The  Canon  then  may  be  defined  to  be  '  The 
Authoritative  Standard  of  Religion  and  Morals, 
composed  of  those  writings  which  have  been 
given  for  this  purpose  by  God  to  men.' 

According  to  this  definition,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish the  Canon  of  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  all  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  of  divine  authority ;  that  they  are  entire  and 
incorrupt;  that,  having  them,  it  is  complete 
without  any  addition  from  any  other  source ;  and 
that  it  comprises  the  whole  of  those  books  for 
which  divine  authoritv  can  be  proved.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  any  of  these  four  particulars  be  not 
true.  Scripture  cannot  be  the  sole  and  Mupreme 
standard  of  religious  truth  and  duty. 

Respecting  the  evidence  by  which  the  Canon 
is  thus  to  be  established,  there  exists  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  Christians.  Some 
contend,  with  the  Catholics,  that  the  authorita- 
tive decision  of  the  Church  is  alone  competent  to 
determine  the  Canon ;  others  appeal  to  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  Jewish  and  early  Chris- 
tian writers;    and  others    rest  their  strongest 


reliance  on  the  internal  evidence  fhrnished  by  the 
books  of  Scripture  themselves.    We  cannot  say 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  any  of  these  sources  of 
evidence  exclusively.     As  Michaclis  remarks, 
the  first  is  one  to  which  no  consistent  Protestaot 
can  appeal,  for  the  matter  to  be  deCennined  is  of 
such  a  kind,  that,  unless  we  grant  the  Church  to 
be  infallible,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  may  st 
any  given  period  of  her  existence  determine 
erroneously ;  and  one  sees  not  why  the  question 
may  not  be  as  sucoessfiillv  investigated^  a  pri- 
vate individual  as  by  the  Church.    The  coo- 
current  testimony  of  the  ancient  witnesses  is  in- 
valuable so  fiir  as  it  goes ;  but  it  may  be  doabtod 
if  it  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  gettle  this  question, 
for  the  question  is  not  entirely  one  of  facts,  and 
testimony  is  good  proof  only  for  facts.    As  for 
the  intenial  evidence,  one  needs  only  look  at  the 
havoc  which  Semler  and  his  school  have  made 
of  the  Canon,  to  be  satisfied  that  where  doctrinal 
considerations  are  allowed  to  determine  ezdo- 
sively  such  questions,  each  man  will  extend  or 
extruncate  the  Canon  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  the 
Procrustean    couch  of   his    own   preconceiTed 
notions.    As  the  question  is  one  partly  of  htL 
and  partly  of  opinion,  the  appropriate  groonds  of 
decbion  will  be  best  secured  by  a  oombinatioD 
of  authentic  testimony  with  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  books  themselves.    We  want  to  know 
that  these  books  were  really  written    by  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bair ;  we  want  to  be 
satisfied  that  these  persons  were  commonly  re- 
puted and  held  by  their  contemporaries  to  be 
assisted  by  the  divine  spirit  in  what  they  wrote; 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  care  was  taken  hj 
those  to  whom   their  writings  were  first  ad- 
dressed, that  these  should  be  preserved  entire 
and  uncorrupt    For  all  this  we  must  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  as  the  only 
suitable  evidence  for  such  matters.    But  after  we 
have  ascertained  these  points  affirmatively,  we 
still  require  to  be  satisfi^  that  the  books  them- 
selves contain  nothing  obviously  incompatible 
with  the  ascription  to  meir  authors  of  the  dirine 
assistance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  all  respects 
fiivourable  to  this  supposition.    We  want  to  see 
that  they  are  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  that 
the  statements  they  contain  are  credible;  that 
the  doctrines  they  teach  are  not  foolish,  immoral, 
or  self-contradictory;  that  their  authors  really 
assumed  to  be  under  the  divine  direction  in  what 
they  wrote,  and  afibrded  competent  proofe  of  this 
to  those  around  them ;  and  that  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  such  as  the  style  of  the 
writers,  the  allusions  made  b^  them  to  places  and 
events,  &c.,  are  in  keeping  with  the  oondnsion  to 
which  the  external  evidence  has  already  led.    I^ 
this  way  we  advance  to  a  complete  moral  proof 
of  the  divine  authority  and  canonical  claims  oi 
the  sacred  writings. 

The  books  specified  as  canonical  in  the  fith 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Utof 
the  Conf^ion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are  re- 
ceived as  such  by  the  majority  of  Protestante- 
To  these  the  Church  of  Rome  adds,  as  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ten  other  books,  or  parts  of  books, 
which  Protestants  reject  as  Apocryphal  [AW|- 
crtpha].  For  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  those  boow 
universally  regarded  by  Christians  as  canomw. 
taken  individiully,  we  may  refer  to  the  article 
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in  this  work  under  the  titles  of  these  books 
rt^pectiyely. 

CANTICLES,  Soix>mon'8  Sono,  or  Song  of 
ScQgs  as  it  is  designated  in  the  inscription,  is 
Rutnllj  beliered  to  have  been  so  denominated 
ti)  denote  the  superior  beauty  and  excellence  of 
tiiispoem. 

In  &Tonr  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
book  (which  has  been  questioned  in  ancient  and 
mudern  times)  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  found 
in  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  have 
d^c«nded  to  our  times,  as  well  as  in  the  version 
of  the  Seventy,  which  was  finished  some  time  in 
the  second  centuiy  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
is  also  found  in  all  the  ancient  catalogues  which 
hare  come  down  to  us  from  the  early  Christian 
cbarcL  It  has  consequently  all  the  external 
marks  of  canonicity  possessed  by  any  other  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  not  expressly  cited  in  the 
New.  Those  who  have  questioned  its  right  to 
a  plaoe  in  the  sacred  volume  have  proceeded 
more  on  dogmatical  than  on  historico-critical 
groonds. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  confessedly  Love. 
Bat  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy, 
especially  in  modem  times,  what  kind  of  love  is 
Im  celd>rated.    It  is  equally  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  divines  whether  the  interpretation  of 
the  poem  is  limited  to  its  obvious  and  primary 
DKaiung,  or  whether  it  does  not  also  include  a 
latent  mystical  and  allegorical  sense.    We  shall 
^k  of  these  sul^ects  in  order.    And,  first,  as 
to  the  literal  and  primary  meaning,  the  earliest 
information  which  we  have  is  contained  in  the 
P>^&oe  of  Origen  to  his  commentary  on  this 
^k.    This  eminent  scholar  holds  it  to  be  an 
epithalaminm,  or  marriage-son^,  in  the  form  of 
a  drama.    This  idea  has  been,  m  modem  times, 
improved    by  Lowth,    Bossuct,  Michaelis,  and 
other  commentators.    '  The  Song  of  Songs,'  says 
Bishop  Lowth,  *  for  so  it  is  entitled,  either  on 
aooottDt  of  the  excellence  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
composition,  is  an  epithalaminm,  or  nuptial  dia- 
log^, or  rather,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  it 
&  title  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  He- 
^▼s,  a  Sons  of  Loves.    Sn&  is  the  title  of 
Psalm  xlv.    It  is  expressive  of  the  utmost  fer- 
▼oor  as  well  as  delicacy  of  passion :  it  is  instinct 
vith  all  the  spirit  and  sweetness  of  a£fection. 
The  prindnal  characters  are  Solomon  himself 
aod  hia  bride,  who  are  represented  speaking  both 
in  dialogue,  and  in  soliloquy,  when  accidentally 
separated.    Viivins,  also,  the  companions  of  the 
bride,  are  intro£]ced,  who  seem  to  be  constantly 
00  the  stage,  and  heAt  a  part  of  the  dialogue. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  young  men,  frien£  of 
^  bridegroom,  but  they  are  mute  persons.  This 
B  exactly  conformable  to  the  manners  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  had  always  a  number  of  compar 
Dions  to^  the  bridegroom,  thirty  of  whom  were 
Present  in  honour  m  Samson  at  his  nuptial  feast 
(Jadg.  xiv.  11).    In  the  New  Testament,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  they  are  called  child- 
^n.  or  sons  of  the  bridechamber,  and  friends  of 
^«  bridegroom.    There,  too,  we  find  mention  of 
^  rirgius  who  went  forth  to  meet  the  bride- 
poom  and  conduct  him  home;  which  circum- 
stances mdicate  that  this  poem  is  founded  on  the 
nnptial  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  and  is  expremve  of 
x^!?*  ^  ceremonial  of  their  mamage.' 
oomelfs  idea  of  this  poem  was,  that  it  is  a 


regular  drama,  or  pastoral  eclogue,  consisting  of 
seven  acts,  each  act  filling  a  day,  conducung 
with  the  Sabbath,  inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom 
on  this  day  does  not,  as  usual,  go  forth  to  his 
rural  employments,  but  proceeds  from  the  mar- 
riage chamber  into  public  with  his  bride.  Lowth 
so  far  differs  from  Bossuet  as  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  regular  drama,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
termination  to  the  plot  Michaelis,  in  his  notes 
to  his  German  translation  of  Lowth's  Prelections, 
endeavours  to  overturn  the  views  of  Bossuet  and 
Lowth,  and  to  show  that  this  poem  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  inas- 
much as  the  bride^oom  is  compelled  in  his  nup- 
tial week  to  quit  his  spouse  and  friends  for  whole 
days,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  cattle  in  the  pas- 
tures. His  opinion  is,  that  this  poem  has  no 
reference  to  a  future  marriage,  but  that  the  chaste 
loves  of  ooigugal  and  domestic  life  are  described. 
This  state,  he  conceives,  in  the  East,  admits  of 
more  of  the  perplexities,  jealousies,  plots,  and 
artifices  of  love  uian  it  does  with  us ;  the  scene 
is  more  varied,  and  there  is  consequently  greater 
scope  for  invention. 

But  the  idea  that  the  conjugal  state,  or  the 
loves  of  married  persons,  are  here  referred  to, 
has  been  strongly  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
modem  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  chaste 
mutual  loves  of  two  young  persons  antecedent  to 
marriage  are  here  celebrated. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
learned  are  divided  on  the  point  whether  the 
Canticles  consist  of  one  continued  and  connected 
poem,  or  of  a  number  of  detached  songs  or  amo- 
rets.  The  first  person  who  maintained  the  latter 
opinion  was  Fatner  Simon,  who  was  on  this  ac- 
count unjustiy  accused  of  denying  the  canonicity 
of  the  book.  This  opinion  has  been  subsequently 
defended  by  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Pareau,  and  many 
otiiers.  A  very  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  an 
idyl,  or  rather,  a  number  of  idyls,  all  forming  a 
collective  whole.  Such  is  the  opinion  held, 
among  others,  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  Dr.  J. 
Mason  Good,  in  his  beautiful  translation  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  Ewald  considers  the  poem  to 
consist  of  a  drama  in  four  parts.  The  heroine  of 
the  poem,  according  to  this  writer,  is  a  country 
maiden,  a  native  of  Engedi,  who,  while  ram- 
bling in  the  plains,  fell  in  with  the  chariots 
of  Solomon,  and  was  carried  by  him  into  his 
palace. 

It  has  been  in  all  ages  a  matter  of  dispute, 
whether  we  are  to  seek  f^r  any  hidden  or  occult 
meaning  under  the  envelope  of  the  literal  and 
obvious  sense.  While  several  eminent  men  have 
maintained  that  the  object  of  ^ese  poems  is  con- 
fined to  the  celebration  of  the  mutual  love  of  the 
sexes,  or  that  its  main  design,  in  so  fkr  as  its 
sacred  character  is  considered,  is  the  inculcation 
of  marriage,  and  especially  of  monogamy,  the 
majority  of  Christian  interpreters,  at  least  since 
the  days  of  Origen  (who  wrote  ten  books  of 
commentaries  on  this  poem),  have  believed  that  a 
divine  allegory  is  contained  under  the  garb  of 
an  epithalaminm,  founded  on  the  historical  feet 
of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh:  others  have  held  it  to  be  a  simple 
allegory,  having  no  historical  truth  for  its 
basis. 

As,  however,  the  Scriptures  give  no  intimation 
that  this  book  contains  a  mystical  or  allegorical 
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sense,  recoaree  has  been  had  to  the  analogy  of 
some  of  the  Messianic  Psalms,  whose  application 
to  spiritual  objects   is   recognised  in  the  New 
Testament.    Especially  a  great  resemblance  has 
been  observed  between  the  character  of  the  Can> 
tides  and  the  45th  Psalm ;  and  it  will  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Bosen- 
miiller,  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  in  reference  to  this  subject 
Professing  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  communicated  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews— namely,  that  the  45th  Psalm  celebrated 
the  excellences  and  praises  of  the  great  Messiah ; 
he  observes, '  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
psalm  this  alle^ry,  in  which  the  Hebrew  poets 
particularlv  delighted,  is  maintained.  They  were 
accustomed  to  represent  Grod  as  entertaining,  to- 
wards his  chosen  people,  feelings  which  they 
compared  to  conjugal  affections;  and  which  they 
deduced,  under  thS  figure,  into  all  the  various 
and  even  minute  expressions.  In  the  illustrating 
and  beautifying  of  this  allegory,  the  whole  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  is  occupied :  that  the  subject  of 
that  poem,  and  that  of  the  psalm  before  us,  is  the 
same,  there  is  no  doubt  among  sound  interpre- 
ters.'   The  reader  may  also  refer,  in  illustration 
of  this  subject,  to  the  many  passa^  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  which  this  figure  is  re- 
tained by  the  sacred  writers :  such  as  Isaiah  liv. 
6;  bdi.  5;   Jerem.  iii.  1,  &c. ;  Ezek.  xvi.  and 
xxiii. ;  Matt  ix.  15 ;  John  iii.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ; 
Ephes.  V.  23,  &c. ;  Rev.  xix.  7 ;  xxi.  2 ;  xxii.  17. 
The  tradition  of  the  Jews  as  preserved  by  the 
ancient  Chaldee   paraphrast  is  that  the  poem 
embodies  a  figurative  description  of  the  gracious 
conduct  of  Jehovah  towards  his  people,  m  deli- 
vering them  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  con- 
ferring great  benefits  on  uiem  during  their  pro- 
gress through  the   wilderness,  and  conveying 
them  in  safety  to  the  promised  land.  Aben  Ezra 
considered  that  the  Canticles  represented  the 
history  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham  to  the  Mes- 
siah.    Others  have  conceived  the  bride  to  be 
Wisdom,  with  whom  Solomon  was  acquainted 
fh>m  his  childhood,  and  with  whose  beauty  he 
was  captivated.    Luther,  in  his  Ccmmentarif  on 
CaniicteSt  maintained  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, conceiving  Jehovah  to  be  the  bridegroom, 
the  bride  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  poem  itself 
a  figurative  description  of  Solomon's  civil  govern- 
ment   In  his  Commentary  on  1  Peter,  however, 
he  explains  the  bride  to  be  the  New  Testament 
church. 

The  modem  writers  of  the  Roman  church 
have,  in  general,  followed  Origen  and  Jerome  in 
their  allegorical  interpretations. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  have  acknowledged 
no  other  than  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Canticles  has  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
question  of  the  canonicity  of  the  book.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  surprising  that  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attauiing  a  spiritual  meaning  to  it  should 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  book  treating  of 
human  love  should  have  a  place  in  the  inspired 
volume. 

The  author  and  age  of  Canticles  have  been 
also  much  disputed.  The  inscription  ascribes  it 
to  Solomon ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  antiquity,  although  some  of  the 
Jews  have  attributed  it  to  Hezekiah. 


CAPER'NAUM,  a  city  on  the  north-westen  ! 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  oa  the 
border  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali. 
The  infidelity  and  impenitence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  after  the  evidence  given  to  them  by 
our  Saviour  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  mission, 
brought  upon  them  this  heavy  denunciatioa  :— 
'  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell:  for  if  the 
mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  bad 
been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  onto 
this  day,'  &c.  (Matt  xi  23.)  This  seems  to  have 
been  more  than  any  other  place  the  residence  of 
Christ  after  he  commenced  his  great  missioo; 
and  hence  tiie  force  of  the  denunciation,  which 
has  been  so  completely  accomplished,  that  eTen 
the  site  of  Capernaum  is  quite  uncertain.  Dr. 
Robinson  is  inclined  to  look  for  the  site  in  a  place 
marked  only  bv  a  mound  of  ruins,  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Khan  Minyeh.  This  is  situated  in  th« 
fertile  plain  on  the  western  bonier  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  to  which  the  name  of  *  the  land  of 
Gennesareth '  is  given  bv  Josephoa.  This  plain 
is  a  sort  of  triangular  hollow,  formed  by  the  re* 
treat  of  the  mountains  about  the  middle  of  the 
western  shore.  In  this  plain  there  are  now  two 
fountains,  one  called  'Ain  el  Madauwarah,  the 
*  Round  Foimtain  * — another  called  *  Ain  et-Tio, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  not 
fiir  from  the  lake.  This  is  the  fountain  which 
Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  regard  as  that  which 
Josephus  mentions  under  the  name  of  Caphar 
naum ;  and  which  we  may  conclude  was  not  &r 
from  the  town,  and  took  its  name  fh)m  it  Near 
this  fountain  is  a  low  mound  of  ruins,  occapyiog 
a  considerable  circumference,  which  certainly 
offer  the  best  probability  that  has  yet  been 
produced  of  being  the  remsuns  of  the  doomed 
city:  and  if  these  be  all  its  remains,  it  has, 
according  to  that  doom,  been  brought  low  in- 
deed 

CAPHnrOR  (Dent  ii.  28 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Amos 
ix.  7^  was  the  real  and  proper  country  of  the 
Philistines.  There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  exact  situation  of  that 
country.  The  general  opinion  that  Caphtor  was 
Cappadocia  is  not  founded  on  any  sound  arga* 
ment.  Other8,,agsun,  have  tried  to  prove  that  the 
Philistines  derived  their  origin  from  the  island  of 
Crete.  By  &r  more  probable  is  the  opinion,  that 
Caphtor  is  the  island  of  Cyprus  From  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  that  island,  it  may  have 
been  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  they  may  have  sent  colonies  thither, 
who  afterwards  removed,  from  some  reason  or 
other,  to  the  southern  coast  of  Palestine  borde^ 
ing  on  Egypt. 

CAPPAIKKCIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Asia 
Muior,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pontus,  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia  Minor,  on 
the  south  by  Motmt  Taurus  (beyond  which  are 
Cilicia  and  Syria),  and  on  the  east  by  Phrygia 
and  Galatia.  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
abounds  in  water,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  for  its  fine  pastures,  and  fbr  its 
excellent  breed  of  horses,  asses,  and  sheep.  The 
inhabitants  were  notorious  for  their  dulness  and 
vice.  Cappadocia  was  subjugated  by  the  Per- 
sians tmder  Cyrus;  hut  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  it  had  kings  of  its  own,  who  bore 
the  common  name  of  Ariarathes.    It  continued 
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to  h-?  goreined  by  tribatary  kings  under  the  Ro- 
roaos  till  A.D.  17,  when  Tiberius  made  it  a  Ko- 
man  proTinoe.  Christianity  was  -very  early 
propagated  in  Cappadocia,  for  St.  Peter  names 
It  in  addressing  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia 
Miuor  (1  Pet.  i.  1).  Cappadocians  were  pre- 
seot  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
il9). 

CAPTIVITIES.  The  word  Captivity,  as 
applied  to  the  people  of  Israel,  has  heen  appro- 
pnated,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  language, 
to  mean  Expatriation.  The  violent  removal  of 
the  entire  population  of  a  city,  or  sometimes  even 
of  a  district,  is  not  an  uncommon  event  in  ancient 
history.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  no  objection  to 
it  00  the  ground  of  himianity  was  felt  by  any 
one ;  smce,  in  fact,  it  was  a  very  mild  proceeding, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  selling  a  tribe  or  na- 
tion into  slavery.  Every  such  destruction  of 
aational  existence,  even  in  modem  times,  is  npt 
to  be  embittered  by  the  simultaneous  disruption 
of  religioos  bonds;  but  in  the  ancient  world,  the 
poiitiTe  sanctity  attributed  to  special  places,  and 
the  local  attachment  of  Deity,  made  expatriation 
doubly  severe.  The  Hebrew  people,  for  instance, 
ia  many  most  vital  points,  could  no  longer  obey 
tbeir  sacred  law  at  all,  when  personally  removed 
frm.  Jerusalem ;  and  in  many  others  they  were 
forced  to  modify  it  by  reason  of  their  change  of 
cirecunstances. 

Two  principal  motives  impelled  conquering 
poven  thus  to  transport  families  in  the  mass; 
fint,  the  desire  of  rapidly  filling  with  a  valuable 
population  new  cities,  built  for  pride  or  for 
policy ;  next,  the  determination  to  break  up  hos- 
tile organizations,  or  dan^rous  reminiscences  of 
put  greatness.  Both  nu^t  sometimes  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  act  To  attain  the  former 
object,  the  skilled  artisans  would  in  particular  be 
carried  off;  while  the  latter  was  better  effected 
^J  transporting  all  the  femilies  of  the  highest 
birth,  and  all  Uie  well-trained  soldiery. 

The  expatriation  of  the  Jewish  people  belongs 
^  two  great  eras,  commonly  called  the  first  and 
^^oond  Captivity;  yet  differing  exceedingly  in 
c^'aracter.  It  is  to  the  former  that  the  above  re- 
lurb  chiefly  apply.  In  it,  the  prime  of  the  na- 
tion were  carried  eastward  by  the  monarchs  of 
Asyria  and  Babylon,  and  were  treated  with  no 
'^necessary  harshness,  even  under  the  dynasty 
^t  captured  them.  That  which  we  name  the 
first  Captirity,  was  by  no  means  brought  about 
^siiigle  removal  of  the  population.  In  &ct, 
"^  banning  to  end,  the  penod  of  deportation 
ottapied  fiill  150  years;  as  the  period  of  return 
J^es  probably  through  100.  The  first  blow 
n^U  upon  the  more  distant  tribes  of  Israel,  about 

!  ir^ ;  ^hen  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria 
'•'Kings  XV.  29),  carried  off  the  pastoral  popu- 
tttjon  which  Uved  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  Ze- 
wjlon  and  Naphtali.  (To  this  event  allusion  is 
?^^.  *°  Isaiah  ix.  1 ;  a  passage  very  ill  trans- 
^  in  our  received  version.)  In  the  time  of 
j^  OQQqoering  monarch,  Assyria  was  rapidlv 
•J**^  ^Dto  power,  and  to  aggrandize  Ninevd^ 
r»  proWhiy  a  great  object  of  policy.  It  is 
«^fore  credw^.  .s  he  had  received  no  parti- 
«^J*!2??P*'***'^  *^^  ^e  Israelites,  that  he 
hnl  '^  .  ?*  ™*«^  ^^  population  to  stock  his 
^  city  with.  His  successor  Shalmaneser  made 
«ei«nehtishkmgHodiea,  tributary.   When  the 


tribute  was  withheld,  he  attacked  and  reduced 
Samaria  (b.c  721),  and,  by  way  of  punishment 
and  of  prevention,  transported  into  Assyria  and 
Media  its  king  and  all  the  most  valuable  popula- 
tion remaining  to  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xvii.  6). 
The  &milie8  thus  removed  were,  in  great  mea- 
sure, settled  in  very  distant  cities ;  many  of  them 
probably  not  far  from  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  colonies  from  Babylon  and 
Susis  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).  Such  was  the  end  of 
Israel  as  a  kingdom. — An  interval  of  more  than  a 
century  followed  before  Judah  was  to  suffer  a 
similar  fate.  Two  separate  deportations  are  nar^ 
rated  in  the  book  of  Kings,  three  in  that  of  Jere- 
miah, while  a  fourth  and  earlier  one  appears  in 
the  book  of  Daniel  i.  1-3.  But  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  people  of  Judah,  as  of  Israel,  were  car- 
ried out  of  tneir  land  by  two  principal  removals. 
The  former,  b.c.  598,  was  directed  to  swell  the 
armies  and  strengthen  the  towns  of  the  con- 
queror; for  of  the  18,000  then  carried  away, 
1000  were  '  craftsmen  and  smiths,  all  strong  and 
apt  for  war,'  and  the  rest  are  called  'mighty 
men  of  valour.'  It  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
of  Zedekiah  that  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  to 
the  extremity  of  breaking  up.  the  national  ex- 
istence, B.C.  588.  As  the  temple  was  then  burnt, 
with  all  the  palaces  and  the  city  walls,  and  no 
government  was  left  but  that  of  the  Babylonian 
satrap,  this  latter  date  is  evidently  the  true  era  of 
the  captivity.  Previously  Zedekiah  was  tribu- 
tary ;  but  so  were  Josiah  and  Ahaz  long  before ; 
the  national  existence  was  still  saved. 

Details  concerning  the  Return  fh>m  the  capti- 
vity are  preserved  in  the  books  denominated 
after  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  and  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  two  contemporaries,  Haggu  and  Z&ctor 
riah.  The  first  great  event  is  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
B.C.  536,  in  consequence  of  which  42,360  Jews  of 
Babylon  returned  under  Sheshbazzar,  with  7337 
slaves,  besides  cattle.  This  ended  in  their  build- 
ing the  altar,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
second  temple,  53  years  after  the  destruction  of 
the  first  The  progress  of  the  work  was,  how- 
ever, almost  imm^iately  stopped:  for  Zerub- 
babel,  Jeshua,  and  the  rest  abruptly  reftised  all 
help  from  the  half-heathen  inhabitants  of  Sama- 
ria, and  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  enmity  thus 
induced.  That  the  mind  of  C^rus  was  changed 
by  their  intrigues,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he 
was  probably  absent  in  distant  parts,  through 
continual  war.  When  Darius  (Hystaspis),  an 
aUle  and  generous  monarch,  ascended  the  throne, 
the  Jews  soon  obtained  his  favour.  At  this 
crisis,  Zerubbabel  was  in  chief  authority  (Shesh- 
bazzar perhaps  being  dead),  and  under  him  the 
temple  was  begun  m  the  second  and  ended  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  B.c.  520-51 6.  Although 
this  must  be  reckoned  an  era  in  the  history,  it  is 
not  said  to  have  been  accompanied  with  any 
new  immigration  of  Jews.  We  pass  on  to  '  the 
seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes '  (Longimanus), 
Ezra  vii.  7,  that  is,  b.c.  458,  when  Ezra  comes 
up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  king's 
commendatory  letters,  accompanied  by  a  large 
body  of  his  nation.  The  enumeration  in  Ezra 
viii.  makes  them  nnder  1800  males,  with  their 
families;  perhaps  amounting  to  5000  persons, 
young  and  old:  of  whom  113  are  recoimted  as 
having  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x«  18-43).  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  or  b.c.  445, 
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Nehemiah,  his  cupbearer,  gains  his  permission 
to  restore '  his  fathers'  sepulchres/  and  the  walls 
of  his  native  city ;  and  is  sent  to  Jerusalem  with 
large  powers.  This  is  the  crisis  which  decided 
the  national  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people : 
for  before  their  city  was  fortified,  they  nad  no 
defence  against  the  now  confirmed  enmity  of 
their  Samaritan  neighbours ;  and,  in  fact,  before 
the  walls  could  be  built,  several  princes  around 
were  able  to  offer  great  opposition  [Sanbaixat]. 
The  Jewish  population  was  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  and  had  generally  mortgaged  their  little 
estates  to  the  rich;  but  Nehemiah's  influence 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  general  forfeiture 
of  debts,  or  at  least  of  the  interest:  after  which 
we  may  regard  the  new  order  of  things  to  have 
been  finally  established  in  Judaea  [Nehemiah]. 
From  this  time  forth  it  is  probable  that  nume- 
rous families  returned  in  small  parties,  as  to  a 
secure  home,  until  all  the  waste  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  re-occupied. 

1  here  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  the  70  years  of  captivity  spoken  of  b^ 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  12;  xxix.  10)  are  to  be  esti- 
mated. A  plausible  opinion  would  make  them 
last  from  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  b.c. 
588,  to  the  finishing  of  the  second,  b.c.  516 :  but 
the  words  of  the  text  so  spedfy  *  the  punishing  of 
the  king  of  Babylon '  as  the  end  of  the  70  years — 
which  gives  us  the  date  B.C.  538 — that  many  cling 
to  the  belief  that  a  first  captivity  took  place  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  b.c.  605.  But,  in  fact,  if 
we  read  Jeremiah  himself,  it  may  appear  that  in 
ch.  xxv.  he  intends  to  compute  the  70  years  firom 
the  time  at  which  he  speaks  (ver.  1, '  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,'  t.  e.  b.c.  604) ;  and  that  in 
xxix.  10,  the  number  *  seventy  years '  is  still  kept 
up,  in  remembrance  of  the  former  prophecy,  al- 
though the  language  there  used  is  very  lax. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Israelitish  race  never- 
theless remained  in  dispersion.  Previous  to  the 
captivity,  many  Israelites  had  settled  in  E^pt 
(2iech.  X.  11 ;  Isa.  xix.  18),  and  many  Jews  aSter- 
wanis  fled  thither  from  Nebuzaradan  ( Jer.  xli.  1 7). 
Others  appear  to  have  established  themselves  in 
Sheba,  where  Jewish  influence  became  very  power- 
ful [Sheba]. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  ten  tribes  in- 
termarried so  freely  with  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation as  to  have  become  completely  al»orbed; 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  universal  opinion  that  no 
one  now  knows  where  their  descendants  are.  But 
it  is  a  harsh  assumption  that  such  intermarriages 
were  commoner  with  the  ten  tribes  than  with  the 
two;  and  certainly,  in  the  apostolic  days,  the 
twelve  tribes  are  referred  to  as  a  well-known 
people,  sharply  defined  from  the  heathen  (James 
1. 1 ;  Acts  xxiv.  7).  Not  a  trace  appears  that  any 
repulsive  principle  existed  at  that  time  between 
the  Ten  and  the  Two.  *  Ephraim  no  longer  en- 
vied Judah,  nor  Judah  vex^  Ephraim ;'  but  they 
had  become  *  one  nation ;'  though  only  partially 
*  on  the  mountains  of  Israel '  (Isa.  xi.  13 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  22).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  one 
result  of  the  captivity  was  to  blend  all  the  tribes 
together,  and  produce  a  national  union  which  had 
never  been  effected  in  their  own  land.  If  ever 
there  was  a  difference  between  them  as  to  the 
books  counted  sacred,  that  difference  entirely 
vanished ;  at  least  no  evidence  appears  of  the 
contrary  fact     When,  moreover,  the  laws   of 


landed  inheritance  no  longer  enforced  the  main' 
tenance  of  separate  tribes  and  put  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  their  intermarriage,  an  almost  inerit- 
able  result  in  course  of  time  was  the  entire  oblite- 
ration  of  this  distinction ;  and  as  a  fiict,  no  modern 
Jews  know  to  what  tribe  they  belong,  althoogh 
vanity  always  makes  them  choose  to  say  that  they 
are  of  the  two  or  three,  and  not  of  the  ten  tribes. 
That  all  Jews  now  living  have  in  them  the  blood 
of  all  the  ten  tribes,  ought  (it  seems)  to  be  be- 
lieved, until  some  better  reason  than  mere  9sse> 
tion  is  advanced  against  it 

When  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Israelites 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  restored  their 
sacred  vessels,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  few  per- 
sons of  the  ten  tribes  were  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  it  In  two  centuries  they  hzA  become  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  their  eastern  settlements ;  nor  had 
Jerusalem  ever  been  the  centre  of  proud  aspira- 
tions to  them.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  only  those  would  return  to  Jerusalem  whose 
expatriation  was  very  recent;  and  principally 
those  whose  parents  had  dwelt  in  the  Holy  City 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  oentnry 
which  followed  their  return  was,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  great  religious  activity  and  important  per- 
manent results  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
nation.  Even  the  prophetic  spirit  by  no  means 
disappeared  for  a  century  and  a  half;  althoogh 
at  length  both  the  true  and  the  false  prophet  were 
supplanted  among  them  by  the  learned  and  dili- 
gent scribe,  the  anxious  commentator,  and  the 
over-literal  or  over-figurative  critic  In  place  of 
a  people  prone  to  go  astray  after  sensible  object 
of  adoration,  and  readily  admitting  heathen  cus- 
toms ;  attached  to  monarchical  power,  but  inat- 
tentive to  a  hierarchy ;  careless  of  a  written  law, 
and  movable  by  alternate  impulses  of  apostacy 
and  repentance ;  we  henceforth  find  in  them  a 
deep  and  permanent  reverence  for  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  an  aversion  to  foreigners  and  foreign 
customs,  and  a  profound  hatred  of  idolatry.  Now 
first,  as  fiir  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  the  syna- 
gogues and  houses  of  prayer  instituted,  and  the 
law  periodically  read  aloud.  Now  began  the  don* 
observance  of  the  Passover,  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
Sabbatical  year.  From  this  era  the  dvil  power 
was  absorbed  in  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
Jewish  people  affords  the  singular  spectaide  of  a 
nation  in  which  tiie  priestly  rule  came  later  in 
time  than  that  of  hereditary  kings. 

In  their  habits  of  life  also,  the  Jewish  nation 
was  permanently  affected  by  the  first  captivity. 
The  love  of  agriculture,  which  the  institutions  of 
Moses  had  so  vigorously  inspired,  had  neceisarily 
declined  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  they  returned  with 
a  taste  for  conmierce,  banking,  and  retail  trade, 
which  was  probably  kept  up  by  constant  inter- 
course with  their  brethren  who  remained  in  dis- 
persion. The  same  intercourse  in  turn  propagated 
towards  the  rest  the  moral  spirit  which  reigned 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptian  Jews,  it  would 
seem,  had  gained  little  good  from  the  contact  of 
idolatry  (Jer.  xliv.  8) ;  but  those  who  had  fe^^" 
in  with  the  Persian  religion,  probably  atw*'^  the 
time  of  its  great  reform  by  ZoroastA^  ^^  ^^ 
preserved  from  such  temptatio»«t  and  returned 

Eurer  than  they  went  Tlwnceforward  it  was  the 
onourable  function  of  Jerusalem  to  act  as  a  re- 
ligious metropolis  to  the  whole  dispersed  nation; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tribes,  a» 
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veil  as  the  two,  learned  to  be  prond  of  fhe  Holy 
Citj,  as  the  peat  and  free  centre  of  their  name 
ud  their  fiiith.  The  same  religions  inflaences 
tbat  diffused  themselves  through  all  the  tweWe 
triSes  of  Israel. 

Thus  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  Babylonia,  As- 
srria,  Media,  masses  of  the  nation  were  planted, 
vba  Hying  by  traffic  and  by  banking,  were  neces- 
Rtated  to  spread  in  all  directions  as  their  numbers 
iocreased.  By  this  natural  progress  they  moved 
vtsnrard  as  well  as  eastward  and,  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul,  were  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
umI  the  chief  cities  of  Italy. 

The  extermination  suffered  by  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants of  Palestine,  under  the  Romans,  far 
Mter  deserves  the  name  of  captivity :  for  after 
the  massacre  of  countless  thousands,  the  captives 
vene  reduced  to  a  real  bondage.  According  to 
Josephus,  1,100,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  of  Jem- 
ul«m  by  Titus,  and  97,000  were  captured  in  the 
vix>le  war.  Of  the  latter  number  the  greatest 
F't  was  distributed  among  the  provinces,  to  be 
Miered  in  the  amphitheatres  or  cast  there  to 
«iU  beasts ;  others  were  doomed  to  work  as  pub- 
lic shves  in  E|^pt :  only  those  under  the  age  of 
vrenteen  were  sold  into  private  bondage.  An 
«iully  dreadful  destruction  fell  upon  the  remains 
nf  the  nation,  which  had  once  more  assembled  in 
iodsa,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  133) ; 
umI  bj  these  two  savage  wars  the  Jewish  popula- 
tioQ  mast  have  been  effectually  extirpatcii  from 
tbe  Holy  Land  itself  a  result  which  did  not  fol- 
i')v  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Afterwards, 
a  dreary  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years*  oppres- 
^  crushed  in  Europe  all  who  bore  the  name  of 
Israel,  and  Christian  nations  have  visited  on  their 
^^  a  crime  perpetrated  by  a  few  thousand  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem,  who  were  not  the  real  fore- 
^|then  of  the  European  Jews.  Nor  in  the  East 
^  their  lot  been  much  more  cheering.  With 
fev  and  partial  exceptions,  they  have  ever  since 
"^  a  despised,  an  oppressed,  and  naturally  a  de- 
pded  people;  though  from  them  have  spread 
ught  and  truth  to  the  distant  nations  of  the  earth. 

CARAVAN  is  the  name  given  to  a  body  of 
™wchants  or  pilgrims  as  they  travel  in  the  East. 
A  onltitQde  of  people,  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
p«mbUng  to  undertake  a  journey,  and  prosecuting 
n  fn  jmane  for  days  and  weeks  together,  is  a  thing 
'"'wown  in  Europe,  where,  from  the  many  facili- 
J«  for  travelling,  and  a  well  organized  system  of 
P^i  traTellers  can  go  alone  and  unprotected 
*H)Bg  the  highways  to  any  distance  with  the  most 
J2^«t  security.  But  in  Eastern  countries  the 
Jj^rs  arising  from  the  vast  deserts  that  intersect 

sTf  '^^^"^  ^  ^^^1  ^  ^^^^^  "^^^^  beasts  and 
.*ws  of  marauding  Arabs,  are  too  numerous  and 
j^imment  for  single  traders  or  solitary  travellers 
'  eocouster ;  and  hence  merchants  and  pilgrims 
'•'f  accustomed  to  unite  for  mutual  protection  in 
^wersing  these  wild  and  inhospitable  parts,  as 
»*il  as  for  offering  a  more  effectual  resistance  to 
;J?«tacks  of  robbers.  Through  this  kind  of 
pj|y?^*we,  which  principally  obtains  in  Turkey, 
^^v^  Arabia,  most  of  the  inland  commerce 
_^  tast  U  4>arried  on.  Any  person  can,  under 
r^»n  regulations,  fijrm  a  caravan  at  any  time. 
^i  ^erally  there  are  stated  periods,  which  are 
0,^  *°?7°.  M  the  regular  starting-times  for  the 
™«rcantile  journeys ;  and  the  merchants  belonging 
«Je  company,  or  those  travellers  who  are  de- 


sirous of  accompanying  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  safe 
conduct,  repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  where 
the  caravan  is  to  be  formed,  exhibiting,  as  their 
goods  and  camels  successively  arrive,  a  motley 
group — ^a  busy  and  tumultuous  scene  of  prepara- 
tion, which  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  As  in  the  hot  season  the  travelling  is 
performed  under  night,  the  previous  part  of  the 
day  on  which  the  caravan  leaves  is  consumed  in 
the  preparatory  labours  of  packing — an  indispens- 
able arrangement,  which  has  been  observed  with 
unbroken  uniformity  since  the  days  of  l*}zekiel 
(xiL  3)  ;  and  then,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  usual 
starting-time,  the  whole  party  put  themselves  in 
motion,  and  continue  their  journey  without  inter- 
ruption till  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5, 6)  or  later.  At 
other  seasons  they  travel  all  day,  only  halting  for 
rest  and  refhishment  during  the  heat  of  noon. 
The  average  rate  of  travel  is  from  17  to  20  miles 
per  day. 

The  earliest  caravan  of  merchants  we  read  of  is 
the  itinerant  oonipany  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii.).  The  date  of  this 
transaction  is  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  notwithstanding  its  anti- 
quity, it  has  all  the  genuine  features  of  a  caravan 
crossing  the  desert  at  the  present  hour.  This 
caravan  was  a  mixed  one,  consisting  of  three 
classes,  Ishmaelites  (ver.  25),  Midianites  (ver.  28), 
and  Medanites,  as  the  Hebrew  calls  the  last  (ver. 
36),  who,  belonging  to  the  mountainous  region  of 
Gilead,  would  seem,  like  the  nomade  tribes  of 
Africa  in  the  present  day,  to  have  engaged  them- 
selves as  commercial  travellers,  and  were  then,  in 
passing  over  the  plain  of  Dothan,  on  the  high 
caravan-road  for  the  market  of  Egypt. 

Besides  these  conomunities  of  travelling  mer- 
chants in  the  East,  there  are  caravans  of  pilgrims, 
t.  e.  of  those  who  go  for  religious  purposes  to 
Mecca,  comprising  vastiy  greater  multitudes  of 
people.    Four  of  these  start  regularly  every  year : 
one  from  Cairo,  consisting  of  Mahommedans  from 
Barbary ;  a  second  from  Damascus,  conveying  the 
Turks ;  a  third  from  Babylon,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Persians ;  and  a  fourth  from  Zibith. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  tiie  rendez- 
vous for  those  coming  from  Arabia  and  India. 
The  organization  of  the  immense  hordes  which, 
on  such  occasions,  assemble  to  undertake  a  dis- 
tant expedition,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  un- 
accustomed to  the  strict  discipline  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  their  comfort  and  security  during 
the  march,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  a  work 
of  no  small  difficulty,  is  accomplished  in  the  East 
by  a  few  simple  arrangements  which  are  the  result 
of  long  experience.    One  obvious  bond  of  union 
to  the  main  body,  when  travelling  by  night  and 
through  extensive  deserts,  is  the  music  of  the  Arab 
servants,  who  by  alternate  songs  in  their  national 
manner  be^ile  the  tedium  of  the  way ;  while  the 
incessant  jingling  of  innumerable  bells  fastened 
to  the  necks  of  the  camels  enlivens  the  patient 
beasts,  frightens  animals  of  prey,  and  keeps  the 
party  together.    To  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
journey,  however,  the  caravan  is  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  caravan  baski,  the  chief  who  presides 
over  all,  and  under  whom  there  are  five  leading 
officers  appointed  to  different  departments : — one 
who  regulates  the  march ;  a  second,  whose  duties 
only  commence  at  halting  time;  a  third  who 
superintends  the  servants  and  cattie;   a  fourth 
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who  takes  charge  of  the  baggage ;  a  fifth  who 
acts  as  paymaster,  &c. ;  and  besides  these,  there 
are  the  officers  of  the  militaij  escort  that  always 
accompanies  it  Another  fanctionary  of  the 
highest  importance  is  the  h^beer,  or  guide,  whose 
services  are  indispensable  m  crossing  the  great 
deserts,  such  as  that  along  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  or  on  the  western  extremities  of  Africa.  He 
is  commonly  a  person  of  influence,  belonffin^  to 
some  powerful  tribe,  whose  personal  qualifications 
must  embrace  an  extensive  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  features  of  the  land.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  understand  the  pro- 
gnostics of  the  weatner,  the  time  and  places  where 
Sie  terrible  simoom  or  hot  wind  blows,  and  the 
tracts  occupied  by  shifting  sands;  and  that  he 
know  the  exact  locality  and  qualities  of  the  wells, 
the  oases  that  afford  the  refreshments  of  shade  for 
the  men  and  grass  for  the  cattle,  the  situation  of 
hostile  or  treacherous  tribes,  and  the  means  of 
escaping  those  threatened  dangers. 

There  is  a  close  and  very  striking  resemblance 
between  the  arrangements  of  these  caravans  and 
the  order  adopted  by  the  Israelites  during  their 
journey  through  almost  the  same  extensive  deserts. 
The  arrangement  of  those  vast  travelling  bodies 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  material  alteration 
for  nearly  four  thousand  years,  and  therefore 
affords  the  best  possible  commentary  illustrative 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Exodus.  Like 
them,  the  immense  body  of  Israelitish  emigrants, 
while  the  chief  burden  devolved  on  Moses,  was 
divided  into  companies,  each  company  being  under 
the  charge  of  a  subordinate  officer,  called  a  prince 
(Num.  vii.]).  Like  them,  the  Hebrews  made  their 
first  stage  m  a  hurried  manner  and  in  tumultuous 
disorder  (Exod.  xii.  11);  and,  like  them,  each 
tribe  had  its  respective  standard  [Standards]  ; 
which  was  pitched  at  the  different  stages,  or  thrust 
perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  and  thus  formed 
a  central  point,  around  which  the  straggling  party 
spread  themselves  during  their  hours  of  rest  and 
leisure  (Num.  iL  2).  Like  them,  the  signal  for 
starting  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  or 
rather  trumpets  (Num.  x.  2,  5) ;  and  the  time  of 
march  and  halting  was  regulated  by  the  same 
rules  that  have  baen  observed  by  all  travellers 
from  time  immemorial  during  the  hot  season. 
Like  theirs,  too,  the  elevation  of  the  standard,  as 
it  was  borne  forward  in  the  van  of  each  company, 
formed  a  prominent  object  to  prevent  dispersion, 
or  enable  wanderers  to  recover  their  place  within 
the  line  or  division  to  which  they  belouffed.  Nor 
was  there  any  difference  here,  except  that,  while 
the  Israelites  in  like  manner  prosecuted  their 
journey  occasionally  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
they  did  not,  like  the  caravans  of  pilgrmis,  re- 
quire the  aid  of  fires  in  their  standards,  as  ike 
n'iendly  presence  of  the  fiery  pillar  superseded 
the  necessity  of  any  artificial  lights.  One  other 
point  of  analogy  remains  to  be  traced  in  the  cir^ 
cumstance  of  Hobab  being  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Hebrew  caravan  as  its  guide  through  the 
great  Arabian  desert  The  extreme  solicitude  of 
Moses  to  secure  the  services  of  his  brother-in-law 
in  that  canity  will  be  accounted  for  if  it  is 
borne  in  mmd,  that  although  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  sufficed  to  regulate 
the  main  stages  of  the  Hebrews,  foraging  parties 
would  at  short  intervals  require  to  be  sent  out, 
and  scouts  to  reconnoitre  the  country  for  fuel,  or 


to  negotiate  with  the  native  tribes  for  provender 
and  water.  And  who  so  well  qualified  to  assist 
in  these  important  services  as  Hobab,  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  localities,  his  in- 
fluence as  a  Sheikh,  and  his  fiunily  connectioD 
with  the  leader  of  Israel  ? 

The  nature  and  economy  of  the  modem  Hadj 
caravans  might  be  applied  also  to  illustrate  the 
return  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  under  Ezra  from  the 
land  of  their  captivity. 

The  bands  of  Jewish  pilgrims  that  annually 
repaired  from  every  comer  of  Judsca  to  attend 
the  three  great  festivals  in  Jerusalem,  vanted 
this  government  and  distribution  into  disdoct 
companies,  and  seem  to  have  resembled  less  the 
character  of  the  great  Mecca  caravans  than  the 
irregular  processions  of  the  Hindoos  to  and  from 
the  scene  of  some  of  their  religious  pageants.  Oo 
such  occasions  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  amounting  to  ten  or  twenty  thoDsaDd, 
may  be  seen  bending  their  way  to  the  place  of 
ceremonial,  with  their  beds,  cooking  implements 
and  other  luggage  on  their  heads,  prosecutiog 
their  journey  in  this  manner  from  day  to  daj, 
by  loog  or  shorter  stages,  as  custom  or  physical 
strengtii  ma^  dictate.  As  in  a  crowd  of  this 
moUey  descnption  not  the  slightest  regard  is  paid 
to  regularity  or  order,  and  every  one  of  ooorse 
takes  the  place  or  mingles  with  the  groop  that 
pleases  him,  the  separation  of  the  nearest  friends 
lor  a  whole  day  must,  in  such  circumstances  be 
a  common  and  unavoidable  occurrence ;  and  Tet 
anxiety  is  never  felt,  unless  the  missing  one  nil 
to  appear  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  the 
family.  In  like  manner  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village  or 
district  would  naturally  form  themselves  into 
travelling  parties,  for  mutual  security  as  well 
as  for  enjoying  the  society  of  acquaintance.  The 
poorer  sort  would  have  to  travel  on  foot,  while 
females  and  those  of  the  better  class  might  ride 
on  asses  and  camels.  But  as  their  country  was 
divided  into  tribes,  and  those  who  lived  in  the 
same  hamlet  or  canton  would  be  more  or  less 
connected  by  family  ties,  the  young,  the  volatile, 
and  active  among  the  Jewish  pilgrims  had  &r 
more  inducements  to  disperse  themselves  among^ 
the  crowd  than  those  of  the  modem  proceGsions, 
numbera  of  whom  are  necessarily  strangers  to 
each  other.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  young  Jesus  might  mingle 
successively  with  groups  of  his  kindred  and  ac* 
quaintance,  who,  captivated  with  his  preoocioos 
wisdom  and  piety,  might  be  fond  to  detain  him 
in  their  circle,  while  his  mother,  together  with 
Joseph,  felt  no  anxiety  at  his  ah«ence,  knowing 
the  grave  and  sober  character  of  their  companions 
in  travel ;  and  the  incident  is  the  more  natnnl 
that  his  parents  are  said  to  have  gone  *one  dsys 
journey  from  Jerusalem  before  they  missed  bioM 
since,  according  to  the  present,  and  probably  the 
ancient,  practice  of  the  East,  the  first  stage  n 
always  a  short  one,  seldom  exceeding  two  or 
three  hours.  Beer— the  modem  el-Bireh*  ^^ 
Mary's  discovery  is  reputed  to  have  been  ■**"^ 
is  scarcely  three  miles  from  Jerusaleiv*  where  tfie 
caravan  of  Galileean  pilgrims  balt^ 

CARAVANSERAI.    [Inw.]  . 

CAR'BUNCLE.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words 

rendered  by  *  Carbuncle*  in  the  Authorised  \tf- 
sion.    One  of  them,  Nophbch,  which  occnis  m 
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Eiod.  iXTiu.  18;  xxzix.   11;  Ezek.  xxvUi.  13, 
tpptui  to  hiie  been  &  kind  of  ruby  or  nmi 
pfrhipa  lire  noble  OrienU.!  gBToet,  whicn  ii 
niEpuml  red  Rodg,  with  ■  violet  shwle,  u 
Bnmg  flossj   lustre.     TTie  other  word   is    E: 
cicH,  which  ocean  in   Ua.  liv.   13,  where  the 
ptn  of  the   new   Jerasalem   are   described  u 
tvisg  tompoced  of  it    It  Kema  to  denote  Kane 
none  of  a  fierj  Itutre,  but  the  particolu'  kind 
aoDM  well  be  determined, 

CAIfCHEMISH  is  men^oned  in  lea.  i.  S 
UDOig  olber  places  in  Sj-ria  which  had  been  sub- 
ittti  b;  an  AnjrisD  king,  probablj  Tiglath-pi- 
lotf.  It  sppear?  to  have  h«en  a  frontier  town 
uul  1  Mnnigbold  on  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlri.  2  ; 
1  Qiron.  iixT.  20),  and  is  probably  therefore 
Iheriiy  •hich  the  Greeks  called  Kirkesioo,  the 
Ulint  Cercnsiom,  and  the  Arabs,  Kerkeiiyeb  ; 
[(  Ikit  loo  lay  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eu- 
pfanlfli,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Chaboras.  Il 
m  1  large  city,  and  nirroanded  by  stroog  walls, 
*luch.  in  the  time  of  the  Komans,  were  Occa- 
Bwlly  renewed,  as  thii  waa  the  remotest  onl- 
pA  of  tbeir  empire,  towards  the  Euphrates,  in 
tkcdincdon  of  Perna.  It  is  onknown  whether 
uy  Irues  of  it  still  exist ;  for,  as  it  lies  off  the 
isul  route  of  caravans,  it  has  not  been  noticed 
by  modem  travellen. 

CAR'IA,  a  conntrv  lying  at  the  lonth-weateni 
fHmniijof  Asia  Minor,  to  which,  among  others, 
t^  KoDttns  wtote  in  favour  of  tbe  Jewa(l  Mace 
n.  n,  33).  Ila  principal  towns  were  Halicu^ 
unu,  Cnidiu,  and  Myndna,  which  are  all  luen- 
(■"^  in  the  rescript  of  the  Roman  senate,  to 
>liicli  we  refer,  Halicamaasus  was  the  iHrth- 
fitft  of  Herodotus  {  Cnidns  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
■fit.  ;,  as  having  been  passed  by  St  Panl  on 
is  '01^  to  Rome. 

CtK^MEL,  a  range  of  hills  extending  north- 
•HI  (inni  (he  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending  in 
>  iromontory,  or  cape,  which  forms  the  Bay  of 
*«re.  The  extent  of  this  nnge  of  hilis  is  about 
01  Qiilei,  not  in  a  direct  line ;  but  the  two  extt«- 
ona  (on  the  western  side  towards  the  sea)  jnt 


I  the  foot  of  the  moantain.  on  the 
JTin-ait,  nun  the  brook  Kishon.  and  a  little 
'°"t«r  nonh,  ilw  river  Belna.    Honnt  Camel 
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conusis  rather  of  several  connected  hills  than  of 
one  ridge  i  the  north  and  eastern  parts  bang 
somewhat  higher  than  the  southern  and  wnteru. 
The  foot  of  the  northern  portion  approaches  the 
water  very  ctOGeiy,  but  further  south  il  retires 
more  inlaad,  lo  as  to  leave  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain. 

Mount  Carmel  fbnns  the  only  great  promon- 
tory apon  the  coast  of  Palestine.  According  (o 
the  reporta  of  most  travellers,  the  moantun  well 
deserves  ila  Hebrew  name  (Carmel— ooiiafrj  ^ 
vineyards  and  gardau).  It  is  entirely  covered 
with  verdure.  On  its  summit  are  pines  and  oaks, 
and  flirther  down  olives  and  laurel  trees,  every- 
where plentifiilty  watered.  It  gives  rise  to  a 
mnltitnde  of  crystal  brooks,  the  largest  of  which 
issues  fVom  theso-called  Fonntainof  Elijah;  and 
they  all  horry  along,  between  banks  thickly 
overgrown  with  bushes,  to  the  Kishon.  Every 
les  of  tillage  succeeds  here  admirably,  under 
lis  mild  and  cheerflil  sky.  The  procpecl  from 
the  lonimit  of  the  mounlun  over  the  gulf  of 
Acre  and  its  fertile  shores,  and  over  the  blue 
heights  of  Lebanon  and  the  White  Cape,  is  en- 
chanting. 

"'"  '"   is  of  compact  limestone,  and. 
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as  often  happens  where  that  is  the  a 
there  are  m  it  very  many  caverns — it  is  saio, 
more  than  a  thousand.  In  one  tract,  ^led  the 
Honk's  Cavern,  there  are  as  many  as  four  hun- 
dred adjacent  to  each  other,  furoiahed  with  win- 
dows and  with  places  for  sleeping  hewn  in  the 
rock.  That  the  grottoes  and  eaves  of  Mount 
Carmel  were  already,  in  very  ancient  times,  the 
abode  of  prophets  and  other  religious  persons  is 
well  known.  The  prophet*  Elijah  and  Elislu 
otten  resorted  thither  (1  Kingi  iviii.  19,  Iq.  i2; 
i  Kings  ii.  25 ;  iv.  2S ;  and  comp.  perhaps  I  Kings 
xviii.  4,  1 3).  At  the  present  day  is  shown  a 
cavern  called  the  cave  of  Elijah,  a  little  below 
the  Monks'  Cavern  already  mentioned,  and  which 
is  now  B  Moslem  sanctoary.  Upon  tiie  summit 
is  an  ancient  establishment  of  Carmelite  monks, 
which  order,  indeed,  derived  its  name  from  this 
mountain.  The  old  convent  was  destroyed  by 
Abdallah  Pasha,  who  converted  the  materials  to 
his  own  use ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  rebuilt 
on  a  somewhat  imposing  scale  by  the  aid  of  con- 
tribations  from  Europe- 

9.  C A  KM  EL.  Another  Carmel,  among  the 
mountains  of  Jndah,  is  named  in  Josh.  iv.  6A. 
It  was  here  that  Sanl  set  up  the  trophy  of  his 
victory  over  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv.  12),  and  where 
Nabal  wss  shearing  his  sheep  when  the  affair 
took  place  between  him  and  David  in  which 
Abigail  bore  so  conspicuoas  a  part  (I  Sam.  iiv. 
S,  *q.).  This  Carmel  is  descnbed  by  Eusebios 
and  Jerome  as,  in  their  day,  a  village,  with  a 
Roman  garrison,  ten  miles  mim  Hebron,  verging 
towards  the  east  From  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
till  the  present  century  its  name  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten.  Bnt  it  has  been  recently  recog- 
nised by  travellers  nnder  the  name  of  Kurmol. 
The  place  is  now  utterly  defolale,  but  the  rains 
indicate  a  town  of  considerable  extent  and  im- 
portance. The  most  remarkable  min  is  thst  of 
a  castle,  quadrHngnlar.  standing  on  a  swell  of 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  The  distance 
of  this  place  from  Hebron  is  nearer  eight  Roman 
miles  than  ten,  as  assigned  by  Eusebiua  and  Je- 
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CARPENTER.    [Handicrait.] 

CARTUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  who  dwelt  at 
Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 

CART.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  by  our 
translators  in  some  places  by  *  waggon,'  and  in 
others  by  *  cart,'  denotes  any  vehicle  moving  on 
wheels  and  usually  drawn  by  oxen ;  and  their 
particular  character  must  be  determined  by  the 
context  indicating  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  employed.  First,  we  have  the  carts  which 
the  king  of  Egypt  sent  to  assist  in  transporting 
Jacob's  fiunily  from  Canaan  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  27). 
From  their  being  so  sent  it  is  manifest  that  they 
were  not  used  m  the  latter  country;  and  that 
they  were  known  there  as  being  peculiar  to 
Egypt  is  shown  by  the  confirmation  which  they 
affonled  to  Jacob  of  the  truth  of  the  strange  story 
told  by  his  sons.    The  carts  or  wains  represented 
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in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  are  the  following, 
which,  however,  appear  to  belong  to  a  foreign 
people.  But  that  the  Egyptians  had  something 
like  them  of  their  own  appears  from  figs.  1,  2,  in 
cut  113. 

Elsewhere  (Num.  viL  3,  C ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7)  we 
read  of  carts  used  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred 
arks  and  utensils.  These  also  were  drawn  by 
two  oxen.    In   Rosellini  we  have  found  a  very 
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curious  representation  of  the  vehicle  used  for 
such  purposes  by  the  Egyptians  (No.  113,  fig.  3). 
It  is  fittle  more  than  a  platform  on  wheels ;  and 
the  apprehension  which  induced  Uzzah  to  put 
forth  ins  hand  to  stay  the  ark  when  shaken  by 
the  oxen  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  ma^  suggest  that  the 
cart  employed  on  that  occasion  was  not  unlike 
this,  as  it  would  be  easy  for  a  jerk  to  displace 
whatever  misht  be  upon  it. 

CASLU'HIM,  properly  Casluchim,  a  people 
whose  progenitor  was  a  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen. 
X.  14;  1  Chron.  L  12).  He,  or  they,  for  the 
word  applies  rather  to  a  people  than  to  an  indi- 
vidual, are  supposed  by  Bochart  and  others  to 
have  carried  a  colony  from  Egypt,  which  settled 
in  the  district  between  Pelusium  and  Gaza,  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Philistines.  There  are  some  grounds  for  this 
conjecture;  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
certainty  on  so  obscure  a  subject 

^  CASSIA.  Our  translators  have  rendered  two 
distinct  Hebrew  words  b^  this  term.  One  of 
these  (^Ketzioth)  is  mentioned  in  three  places 


(Exod.  XXX.  24:  Ezek.  xxvii.  19;  and  in  P^. 
xlv.  8),  in  conjunction  with  myrrh,  cinnamuu. 
sweet  calamus,  and  ahalim,  or  eagle-wood.  A\\ 
these  are  aromatic  substances,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  myrrh,  which  is  obtained  finom  Africa, 
are  products  of  India  and  its  islands.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  kelzioth  is  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  obtained  fh)m  the  same  countries.  It 
is  supposed,  however,  that  the  substance  refeirtd 
to  is  not  cassia ;  but  it  will  be  preferable  to  treat 
of  the  whole  subject  in  connection  with  cinnamon. 

[KiNNAMON.] 

The  other  word  rendered  casia  in  our  Autlio- 
rized  Version  is  kiddah.  It  occurs  first  in  Eiod. 
XXX.  24,  where  cassia  (kiddah)  is  mentioned  Id 
connection  with  olive  oil,  pure  myrrh,  sweet  cin- 
namon, and  sweet  calamus ;  secondly,  in  Ezek. 
xxviii.  19,  where  Dan  and  Javan  are  described  ^ 
bringing  bright  iron,  cassia  {kiddah),  and  calamus 
to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  There  is  no  reason  vby 
the  substance  now  called  cassia  might  not  have 
been  imported  from  the  shores  of  India  into  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  The  Arabian  Koott  (AnckiMdii 
Cottus),  known  in  Calcutta  by  the  name  of 
Pttchukf  an  aromatic  substance  exported  in  large 
quantities  fix>m  Cashmere  into  the  Punjab, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Bombay  and  Calcstta. 
for  export  to  China,  where  it  is  highly  valued  e 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  incense  which  the 
Chinese  bum  in  their  temples  and  private  hona^ 

CASTLE.    [Fortifications.] 

CASTOR  AND  POL'LUX,  inlicathen  mytho- 
logy, the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  by  Leda.  They 
had  the  special  province  of  assisting  persons  in 
danger  of  shipwreck ;  and  hence  their  fignns 
were  often  adopted  for  *  the  sign,'  from  which  a 
ship  derived  its  name,  as  was  the  case  with  that 
*  ship  of  Alexandria '  in  which  St  Paul  sailed  oo 
his  journey  for  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  11). 

CAT.  It  might  be  assumed  that  the  cat  vas 
an  useful,  if  not  a  necessary,  domestic  aninul 
to  the  Hebrew  people  in  Palestine,  where  con 
was  grown  for  exportation,  as  well  as  for  con- 
sumption of  the  resident  population,  twenty  or 
thirty-fold  more  than  at  present,  and  wheK, 
moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  climate  reqnind 
the  precaution  of  a  plentiful  store  beingkepC  a 
reserve  to  meet  the  chances  of  scarcity.  The  ani- 
mal could  not  be  unknown  to  the  people,  for  their 
ancestors  had  witnessed  the  Egyptians  treating  i( 
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as  a  divinity.  Yet  we  find  the  cat  nowhere  mf^ 
tioned  in  the  canonical  books  as  a  domestic  ani- 
mal. And  in  Baruch  it  is  noticed  onlv  as  a  tenant 
of  Pagan  temples,  where  no  doubt  the  fi-agmeoW 
of  sacrificed  animals  and  vegetables  attracted 
vermin,  and  rendered  the  presence  of  cats  neces- 
sary.   This  singular  circumstanoe,  perbap8»re- 
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faulted  from  the  animal  being  deemed  unclean, 
and  being  thereby  excluded  domestic  familiarity, 
tboagb  the  Hebrews  may  still  have  enooaraged 
h.  in  common  with  other  vermin*hunters,  about 
the  oathooses  and  fitrms,  and  corn-stores,  at  the 
risk  of  some  loss  among  the  broods  of  pigeons 
which,  in  Palestine,  were  a  substitute  for  poultry. 

With  regard  to  the  neighbouring  nations  just 
mmed,  they  all  had  domestic  cats,  it  is  presumed, 
dthved  from  a  wild  species  found  in  Nubia,  and 
first  described  bv  Ruppel  under  the  name  of  Felis 
Muiicalata.  The  typical  animal  is  smaller, 
more  slender,  and  more  delicately  limbed  than 
the  Earq>ean.  The  fur  is  pale  yellowish  grey, 
vith  some  dark  streaks  across  the  paws,  and  at 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  the  domesticated  state  it 
Ttries  in  colours  and  markings,  for  the  ancient 
moooments  of  Egypt  contain  many  painted 
fibres,  which  show  them  cross-barred  like  our 
▼iM  species  in  Europe.  Two  specimens  are  here 
pren  from  these  pointings;  one  clearly  a  cat; 
the  other,  which  is  not  apparently^  a  cat  but  a 
spcdes  of  gennet  or  paradoxurus,  is,  in  the  ori- 
giul,  fiffured  as  catching  birds,  acting  like  a  re- 
trierer  for  his  master,  who  is  fowling  in  a  boat. 

CATERPILLAR  occurs  in  the  Auth.  Vers. 
1  Kings  viii.  37 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  28;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
46;  CT.  34;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4;  Jer.  li.  14,  27 ;  Joel 
i.  4 ;  iL  25.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
>&7  species  of  caterpillar  is  here  intended.  The 
name  in  the  ori^nal  indicates  a  creature  whose 
diief  characteristic  is  Toracity,  and  which  idso 
attaches  to  all  the  species  of  lociuts.  The  ancients, 
indeed,  concur  in  referring  the  word  to  the  locust 
tribe  of  insects,  but  are  not  agreed  whether  it 
signifies  any  particular  species  of  locust,  or  is  the 
nune  for  any  of  those  stales  or  transformaiions 
tfaroogh  which  the  locust  passes  from  the  egg  to 
the  perfect  insect.  The  Latin  Fathers  take  it  to 
iDcan  the  larva  of  the  locust,  and  the  Greek  un- 
derstand it  as  the  name  of  an  aduU  locust  On 
the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  Hebrew  word 
^*ff»x^  a  locust,  but  of  which  species  it  is  impofi" 
sible  to  determine. 

CATTLE.    [Bkabts ;  Bull] 

CAVES.  The  geological  formation  of  Syria  is 
lugUy  &Tonrable  to  the  production  of  cayes.  It 
fooasti  chiefly  of  limestone,  in  different  degrees 
of  density,  and  abounds  with  subterranean  rivu- 
1^  The  springs  issuing  from  limestone  gene- 
nily  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  and  most  of  them 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  upon 
aposure  to  the  air.  To  the  erosive  effect  upon 
iunestone  rocks,  of  water  charged  with  this  acid, 
the  formation  of  caves  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 
^e  subordinate  strata  of  Syria,  sandstone,  chalk, 
Jjsalt,  natron,  &c.  favour  the  formation  of  caves, 
^consequently  the  whole  region  abounds  with  sub- 
tmnean  hollows  of  different  dimensions.  Some 
of  them  are  of  immense  extent,  such  as  those 
wticed  by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  a  cavern  near 
^»n»Mcn8  capable  of  holding  4000  men.  The 
P«t  mention  of  a  cave  in  Scripture  reUites  to  that 
into  which  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  retired  from 
«»r,  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomoi^ 
™»  (Gen.  xix.  30).  The  next  is  tiie  Cave  of 
^ocJpeiiA,  in  the  field  of  Ephron,which  Abraham 
P^chaaed  of  the  sons  of  Heth  (Gen.  xxv.  3,  10). 

^  here  Abrshani  buried  Sarah,  and  was  himself 
*nerwards  buried;  there  also  Isaac,  Rebecca, 

^^^  Mid  Jacob,  were  buried  (Gen.  xlix.  31 ; 


1.  13).  The  cave  of  Machpelah  is  said  to  be  under 
a  Mfdiometan  mosque,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
called  the  Haram  ;  but  even  the  Moslems  are  not 
allowed  to  descend  into  the  cavern.  The  tradi- 
tion that  this  is  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs 
is  supported  by  an  immense  array  of  evidence. 

The  situation  of  the  Cave  at  Makkcdah^  into 
wliich  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  retired  upon 
their  defeat  b^  Joshua,  and  into  which  their  car- 
cases were  ultimately  cast,  is  not  known  (Josh. 
X.  16,  27).  Some  of  the  caves  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  were  artificial,  or  consisted  of  natural 
fissures  enlarged  or  modified  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended. It  is  recorded  (Judg.  vi.  2)  uiat  *  be- 
cause of  the  Midianites,  the  children  of  Israel 
made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountiuns, 
and  caves,  and  strongholds.'  Caves  made  by  art 
are  met  with  in  various  quarters.  An  innumer> 
able  multitude  of  excavations  are  found  in  the 
rocks  and  valleys  roimd  Wady  Musa,  which  were 
probably  formed  at  first  as  sepulchres,  but  after- 
wards inhabited,  like  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  Caves 
were  used  as  dwelling-places  by  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  Syria.  The  Horites,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Idumsea  Proper,  were  Troglodytes  or 
dwellers  in  caves,  as  their  name  imports.  Jerome 
records  that  in  his  time  Idumsea  was  full  of  ha- 
bitations in  caves,  the  inhabitants  using  snbtei^ 
ranean  dwellings  on  account  of  the  great  heat 
The  Scriptures  abound  with  references  to  ha- 
bitations in  rocks ;  among  others,  see  Num.  xxiv. 
21;  Cant  iL  14;  Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3.  Even 
at  the  present  time  many  persons  live  in  caves. 
Caves  afford  excellent  refuge  in  the  time  of  war. 
Thus  the  Israelites  ^1  Sam.  xiii.  G)  are  said  to 
have  hid  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and 
in  rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits.  See 
also  Jer.  xli.  9.  Hence,  then,  to  '  enter  into  the 
rock,  to  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the 
caves  of  the  earth'  (Isa.  ii.  19),  would,  to  the 
Israelites,  be  a  very  proper  and  familiar  way  to 
express  terror  and  consternation.  The  pits  spoken 
of  seem  to  have  consisted  of  large  wells,  in  '  the 
sides '  of  which  excavations  were  made,  leading 
into  various  chambers.  Such  pits  were  sometimes 
used  as  prisons  (Isa.  xxiv.  22;  li.  14;  Zech.  ix. 
11);  and  with  ittcAes  in  the  sides,  for  burying- 
plaoes  (Ezek.  xxxii.  23).  Many  of  these  vault^ 
pits  remain  to  this  day.  The  strongholds  of  En- 
gedij  which  afforded  a  retreat  to  Ehivid  and  his 
followers  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  xxiv.  1),  can  be 
clearly  identified.  They  are  now  called  Ain 
Tidy  by  the  Arabs,  which  means  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  namely,  *  The  Fountain  of  the  Kid.' 
*  On  all  sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which 
might  serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his 
men,  as  they  do  for  outiaws  at  the  present  day. 
The  whole  scene  is  drawn  to  the  life.'  T7ie  Cave 
cf  Adullam,  to  which  David  retired  to  avoid  the 
persecutions  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2),  and  in 
which  he  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  4),  is  an  immense  natural  cavern  at  the 
Wady  Khureitun,  which  passes  below  the  Frank 
mountain.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  cavern,  that 
it  is  quite  conceivable  how  David  and  his  men 
might  *  remain  in  the  sides  of  the  cave,'  and  not 
be  noticed  by  Saul  (^Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  41). 
Caverns  were  also  frequentiy  fortified  and  occu- 
pied by  soldiers.  Josephus  relates  also  that  Herod 
sent  horsemen  and  footmen  to  destroy  the  robbers 
that  dwelt  in  caves,  and  did  much  mischief  in  the 
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coontr;.  Thej  wereTetj  ne»r  to  a  Tillage  oUed 
Arbels  (nor  called  Kiilu.  Ibn  Ma'an).  The  oc- 
capuitB  vere  not  inbdued  irithout  great  difflcalt;. 
Herod  tbeo  laid  (lege  to  certun  other  caienu 
Mmtvniag  robbera,  but  ibnnd  opentitHii  agtdsat 
tbem  very  difficult.  Th«H  irere  situated  on  the 
middle  of  abrupt  and  precipitoiu  mountsiiu,  and 
Gould  Dot  be  come  at  from  anj  aide,  since  they 
had  odIt  lome  winding  pathways,  verj  narrow, 
by  which  lh»  got  up  to  them.  The  rock  that 
lay  on  their  frmit  overhung  vallejB  of  immense 
depth,  and  of  an  almost  perpendicnlar  dediTity. 
To  meet  thMe  difficultiee  Herod  csnsed  large 
boxes  filled  with  armed  men  to  be  towered  from 
the  top  or  the  mouQtaiiu  These  men  had  Iode 
books  in  their  buds  with  which  they  might  puti 
out  those  who  resisted  them,  and  tumble  them 
down  the  moimtwna.  Prom  these  boxes  they  at 
length  slipped  into  the  cavenu,  destroyed  the 
robbera,  and  set  fire  to-  their  goods.  Certain 
caves  were  afterwards  fortified  by  Jo«ephns  him- 
■elf  daring  his  command  in  Galilee  under  the 
Bomans.  A  fortified  cavem  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  It  is  mentioned  by  William  of 
Tyre,  as  litoale  in  the  country  bejocd  the  Jordan, 
riiteen  Roman  mile«  from  Tiberias.  The  cave  of 
Elijah  is  pretended  to  be  shown,  at  the  foot  of 
Hoont  Sinai,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him  ;  and  a 
hoU  near  the  altar  is  pointed  out  aa  the  place 
where  he  lay. 

CEDAR.  There  is  a  difference  of  opmion 
■moDg  authors  whether  the  original  term  ifaus 
Innslated  in  the  numerous  passages  of  Scripture 
where  it  occurs  ia  always  used  in  the  same  signi- 
fieatioD;  that  ia,  whether  it  is  always  intended 
Id  ipedfy  only  one  partieular  kind  of  the  [une 


m.    CCgduBrUUnon.] 

to  concur,  for  if  we  proceed   to  compare 
•ereral  passage*  of  Scnptorv  in  which  the  word 
occura,  we  shall  equally  find  that  one  plant  is  ~  ~ ' 
■tricllT  applicable  to  them  all.    The  earliest 
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be  cleansed  to  make  an  offering  of  t*« 
sparrows,  cedar-wood,  wool  dyed  in  s(a^le^  and 
hyssop ;  and    in    ver.  49,  SI.   51,  the  boqaet  ia 
which  the  lepers  dwell  are  directed  to  be  purified 
ith  the  same  materials.    Again,  in  Num.  i\i. 
Moses  and  Aaron  are  commanded  to  sacrifice 
red  heifer:  'And  the  priest  shall  take  «da^ 
wood  and  hysaop  and  scarlet'     As  ronarked  bj 
Lady  Callcott  (Script.  Herbal,  p.  92).  ■  Thecedir 
was  not  a  native  of  Egypt,  nor  coold  it   b>Tc 
been  procured  in  the  desert  without  great  dltt 
cnlty ;  but  the  juniper  is  most  pleotiral   there, 
and  lakes  deep  root  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocb 
of  Mount  Sinai,"     That  some,  at  least,  of  tht 
cedars  of  the  ancients  were  a  species  of  jtmiper 
is  evident  from  the  passages  we  have  quoted ;  ibe 
wood  of  most  of  them  is  more  or  less  aronulic 
The  ancienti,  it   may  be  remarked,  threw  tin 
berries  of  the  juniper  on  fiineral  piles,  lo  pro- 
the  departing  spirit  thjm  evil  influences,  ud 
offered  its  wood  in  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  goiU, 
cause  they  believed  its  presence  was  aceeptslile 
Ihem.    They  alio  burned  it  in  their  dwellin;- 
hooses  to  keep  away  demons.    It  is  curious  that, 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
another  spedea  of  this  genus  is  simUarly  em- 
ployed. 

*  ^  a  later  period  we  have  notices  of  die  vsncm 

to  which  the  wood  of  the  cedar  was  appliaJ, 

as  3  Sam.  V.  Il;  viLS-T;  1  Kings  v.  6,  8, 10;  vi. 

9,  10,  19,  IG,  18,30;  vii.  9,  3,  T,  II,  1!;  ii.lli 

~     "  Chron.  iviL  6 ;  B  Chrou.  ii  8 ;  it  27 ; 

.......    In  these  pasnges  we  are  infonuedof 

the  negotiations  with  Hiian,  King  of  Tyn,  Sx 
the  supply  of  cedar-^reea  out  of  Lebanon,  iwl 
of  the  uses  to  which  tfae  timber  was  applied  in 
a  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  fcing't 
palace :  he  '  covered  the  house  with  beams  tai 
boards  of  cedar;'  'the  walls  of  the  house  within 
rere  covered  with  boards  of  cedar;"  there  weit 
cedar  pillars,'  and  '  beams  of  csdar ;"  and  tbt 
altar  was  of  cedar.  In  all  these  passages  there 
is  nothing  distincliTe  stated  respectiog  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wood,  from  which  we  might  dnv 
conclusion,  flirther  than  that,  from 
the  selection  made  and  the  constant  mention  of 
the  material  used,  it  may  be  birly  inferred  thai 
it  must  have  been  considered  ai  well  fitted,  ot 
rather  of  a  superior  qnality,  for  the  purpcse  of 
building  the  Temple  and  palace.  From  this 
however,  proceeds  ibe  difficulty  in  adnutting  ihit 
what  we  call  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  the  onl; 
tree  intended.  For  modem  experience  has  ascer- 
tained that  its  wood  is  not  of  a  superior  quality. 
To  determine  this  point,  we  must  not  refer  to  ihe 
statements  of  those  who  take  their  descriptioia 
from  writers  who,  indeed,  describe  cedar-wood, 
but  do  not  prove  that  it  was  derived  from  Ihc 
cedai  of  Lebanon.  The  term  '  cedar '  seenu  m 
have  been  as  indefinite  in  ancient  as  in  modem 
times,  when  we  find  it  applied  to  the  wood  of  the 
red  or  pendl  cedar,  to  that  of  the  Bermnda  cedar. 
and  to  many  other  woods,  as  to  while  cedar,  and 
Indian  cedar. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  hii  AiimtUM  (p.  S*17),  if 
Bcribw  it  thus:  'The  wood  of  the  cedar  ii  of  » 
reddish  white,  light  and  spongy,  easily  worked, 
hul  very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  and  by  no 
means  durable.'  But  when  the  tree  il  giowD  ™ 
mountains,  the  annoal  layers  of  wood  are  nndi 
-  -  Btid  the  fibre  much  finer  than  when  it 
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is  grown  on  plains ;  so  much  so  that  a  piece  of 
ctdu^vood  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon  by  Dr. 
Parisel,  in  1829,  and  which  he  had  made  into  a 
snail  piece  of  furniture,  presented  a  surfiEUse  com- 
|a«t,  agreeably  Teined,  and  variously  shaded, 
aui  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  considered 
haodsome.  But  Dr.  Pococke,  who  brought  away 
a  piece  of  one  of  the  large  cedars  which  had 
Immi  blown  down  by  the  wind,  says  that  the  wood 
does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  white  deal, 
aod  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  harder.  Mr. 
London  says  that  a  table  which  Sir  J.  Banks  had 
made  oat  of  the  Hillingdon  cedar  was  soft,  with- 
out soent  (except  that  of  common  deal),  and 
possessed  little  variety  of  veining.  Though  we 
hive  seen  both  temples  and  palaces  built  entire!}' 
vith  one  kind  of  cedar,  we  think  it  more  pro- 
Ittble  that,  as  the  timber  had  to  be  brought  from 
a  distance,  where  all  the  kinds  of  cedar  grew, 
the  oommon  pine-tree  and  the  cedar  of  Le^non 
woold  both  mmish  some  of  the  timber  required 
for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  together  with 
)tmiper  cedar.  Celsius  was  of  opinion  that  the 
oedar  indicated  the  Pinus  sylvestris  or  Scotch 
pbe,  which  yields  the  red  and  yellow  deals  of 
Norwiy,  and  which  is  likewise  found  on  Mount 
MaooD.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed 
bj  Ezekiel  xxvii.  5,  *  They  have  made  all  thy 
ship  boards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir,  they  have  taken 
cHbr  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee.' 
For  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other  tree  than 
the  common  pine  would  be  taken  for  masts. 

Though  Celsius  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  right 
in  eoncloding  that  me  oedar,  in  some  of  the  par- 
ages of  Scripture,  refers  to  the  pine-tree,  yet  it 
s«effls  equally  clear  that  there  are  other  passages 
to  vhich  this  tree  will  not  answer,  and  if  we 
cwader  some  of  the  remaining  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  cannot  fidl  to  perceive  that  they  forcibly 
apply  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  to  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  only.  Thus,  in  Ps.  xcii.  12,  it  is 
E^d,  '  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm- 
tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.' 
It  baa  been  well  remarked,  *  that  the  flourishing 
M  of  the  palm  and  the  spreading  abroad  of 
^  oedar  are  equally  characteristic'  But  the 
Pyophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxi.)  is  justly  adduced  as 
glTing  the  most  magnificent,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  grapuc,  description  of  this  cele- 
^ted  ttw :  (ver.  3)  •  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fiiir  branches,  and  with 
a  shadowy  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature ;  and 
•Ti.^  WM  among  the  thick  boughs :'  (ver.  5) 
'Therefore  his  height  was  exaltai  above  all  the 
^''^  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied, 
^d  his  branches  became  long  because  of  the 
^titnde  of  waters :'  (ver.  6)  •  All  the  fowls  of 
heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under 
^branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  bring 
fcfth  their  young.'  In  this  description,  Mr. 
^upin  has  well  observed, « the  principal  charao- 
tenstics  of  the  cedar  are  marked :  first,  the  mul- 
Jplicity  and  length  of  its  branches.  Few  trees 
<"^e  80  many  fidr  branches  from  the  main 
««n.  or  spread  over  so  large  a  compass  of 
Pwuid.  « His  boughs  are  multiplied,'  as  Eaekiel 
wys,  •and   his  branches    become    long,'  which 

»J»m  calls  spreading  abroad.    His  very  boughs 

We  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir  or  achestnut  The 
•woiid  characteristic  is  what  Ezekiel,  with  great 

beauty  and  aptness,  calls  his  shadowy  shroud. 


No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
oedar  for  its  close-woven  leafy  canopy.  Ezekiel's 
cedar  is  marked  as  a  tree  of  taU.  and  perfect 
growth,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  top  being 
among  the  thick  boughs.  The  other  principal 
passages  in  which  the  cedar  is  mentioned  are 
1  Kings  iv.  33;  2  Kin^  xix.  23;  Jobxl.  17;  Ps. 
xxix.  5;  Ixxx.  10;  xcii.  12;  civ.  16;  cxlviii.  9; 
Cant.  L  17 ;  v.  15;  viii.  9 ;  Isa.  ii.  13;  ix.  8,  10; 
xiv.  8 ;  xxxvii.  24 ;  xli.  19 ;  xliv.  14 ;  Jer.  xxii. 
7,  14,  23;  Ezek.  xvil  3,  22,  23;  Amos  ii.  9; 
Zeph.  ii.  14;  Zech.  xL  I,  2;  and  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, I  Esdras  iv.  48 ;  v.  65 ;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  13 ; 
I.  12;  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
adduce  further  illustrations  from  them  of  what 
indeed  is  the  usually  admitted  opinion. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  before  concluding  to 
give  some  account  of  this  celebrated  tree,  as  no- 
ticed b^  travellers  in  the  East,  all  of  whom  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  its  native  sites.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  well  known  to  be  a  widely-spreading 
tree,  ^nerally  from  50  to  80  feet  high,  and  when 
standing  singly,  often  covering  a  space  with  its 
branches,  the  diameter  of  which  is  much  greater 
than  its  height  The  horizontal  branches,  when 
the  tree  is  exposed  on  all  sides,  are  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  tnmk,  being  disposed  in  dis- 
tinct layers  or  sta^;es,  and  ihe  distance  to  which 
they  extend  diminishes  as  they  approach  the  top, 
where  they  form  a  pyramidal  heiiy  broad  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height  The  branchlets  are  dis- 
posed in  a  flat  fim-like  manner  on  the  branches. 
The  leaves,  produced  in  tuAs,  are  straight,  about 
one  inch  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  and  are  on  short  footstalks.  The 
cones,  when  they  approach  maturity,  become 
from  2^  inches  to  5  inches  long.  Every  part  of 
the  cone  abounds  with  resin,  which  sometimes 
exudes  from  between  the  scales.  Speaking  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  M.  Lamartine,  in  1832, 
says,  *  These  trees  diminish  in  every  succeeding 
age.  Travellers  formerly  counted  30  or  40; 
more  recently,  17;  more  recently  still,  only  12. 
There  are  now  but  7.  These,  however,  from 
their  size  and  general  appearance,  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  have  existed  in  biblical  times. 
Around  these  ancient  witnesses  of  ages  long  since 
past,  there  still  remains  a  little  grove  of  yellow 
cedars,  appearing  to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from 
400  to  500  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  year,  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  Beschierai,  of 
Eklen,  of  Kandbin,  and  the  other  neighbouring 
valleys  and  villages,  climb  up  to  these  cedars,  and 
celebrate  mass  at  their  feet.  How  many  prayers 
have  resounded  under  these  branches,  and  what 
more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship  can  exist  ?' 

CEILING.  The  Orientals  bestow  much  at- 
tention upon  the  ceilings  of  their  principal  rooms. 
Where  wood  is  not  scarce,  they  are  usually  com- 
posed of  one  curious  piece  of  joinery,  framed 
entire,  and  then  raised  and  nailed  to  the  joists. 
These  ceilings  are  often  divided  into  small  square 
compartments ;  but  are  sometimes  of  more  com- 
plicated patterns.  Wood  of  a  naturally  dark 
colour  is  commonly  chosen,  and  it  is  never 
painted.  In  places  where  wood  is  scarce,  and 
sometimes  where  it  is  not  particularly  so,  the 
ceilings  are  formed  of  flue  plaster,  with  tasteful 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  coloured  and  relieved 
with  gilding,  and  with  pieces-of  mirror  inserted 
in  the  hollows  formed  by  the  involutions  of  the 


|ge  CENSER 

reUed  monldiags  of  the  orBbeMnea.  vhich  CDclwe  [  for  these  Teuels. 

them  IS  in  a  frame.    The  uitiqaily  of  Ihii  tule    cemen  were  of 

can  be  cletrl]'  traced  by  actual  examples  np  to     ' 

the  timet   of  the  Old   T«BtameDt,   tbroogh  the 

Egjptum   modiuneDtg,   which   display  ceiliDgs 

painted  with  rich  coloors  in  such  patlerna  ai  are 

ibovn  in  the  annexed  cat.    The  explanation  that 


CHAIN 

We  leam  abw  that  the  ilai1< 

...  >ras8(Num.  ivi.  39),  wbenas 

the  yi^arly  one  wai  of  gold.  The  finm  of  tbr 
daily  ceoaer  ve  have  no  mean*  of  detennbiuf 
bcyood  the  fact  that  it  woi  a  pan  or  nw.  «iiii 
a  etand  whereon  it  might  nst  on  the  goWm 
altar.    The  numerous  figures  of  Egypdan  mr 


obtuned  satisl^orilT  illustrates  the  peenliar  enk- 
phasls  with  which  'ceiled  bouses '  and  '  ceUed 
chambers'  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xiiL  14) 
and  Ha™i  {i.  4). 

CEN(;HRE'A,  one  of  the  ports  of  Coriuth. 
wheuce  Paul  sailed  for  Ephesas  (Acts  xriii.  IS). 
It  was  ritoated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus, 
about  serenty  it&dia  fVnm  the  city :    the  other 

C.  on  the  wesieru  side  of  tbe  isthmus  was  called 
hnum.  [CoBiNTH.] 
CENSER,  the  vessel  in  which  incense  was 
presented  in  the  temD!e(2Chron.xxTi.  l9jEzek. 
viii.  1 1  ;  Ecclus.  1.  S).  Censers  were  used  in  the 
daily  offering  of  incense,  and  yearly  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  when  the  high-priest  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  On  the  latter  occasion  the  priest 
filled  the  censer  with  live  coals  from  the  sacred 
fire  on  the  altar  of  bumt-offerinB,  and  bore  it 
into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  urev  upon  thi 
burning  coals  the  '  sweet  incense  beaten  small 
which  he  had  brought  in  his  hand  (Lev.  ivi.  12. 
13).  In  this  case  the  incense  was  burnt  while 
the  high-priest  held  the  censer  in  his  hand;  but 
in  the  daily  offering  the  censer  in  which  the  li 
coals  were  brought  lh>ia  the  altar  of  bun 
offering  was  set  down  upon  the  allar  of  incense. 
This  alone  would  loggesi  the  probabiliiy  of 
diffetenoe  of  shape  between  the  censeni  u£e 
these  occasions.  The  daily  censers  most  have 
had  a  base  or  stand  to  admit  of  their  beinf 
placed  on  tbe  golden  altar,  while  those  employei 
on  the  day  of  atonement  were  probably  fiimished 
with  a  hudle.    In  bet,  there  are  diffisrent  names 


sen,  consisting  of  a  small  cup  at  the  end  of  > 
long  shaft  or  handle  (ofUn  in  the  shape  o!  s 
hand),  probably  offer  adequale  illnitratioii  ol 
those  employed  by  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  itcnc- 
mcnt  There  was.  however,  another  kind  of 
censer  (Fig.  1),  less  frequently  seen  on  the  £^ 
tiau  monuments,  and  likewise  famished  wlA  i 
handle,  which  will  probably  be  regarded  by  mint 
as  offering  a  more  probable  resemblance. 

CENSUS.    [PoFnij.TioK.] 

CENTU'BION,  a  Roman  militai^  officer  iii 
cotmnand  of  a  hundred  men,  as  tbe  title  inip1i«- 
Cornelius,  the  first  Grentile  convert  to  Christiiiiiit' 
held  tiiis  rank  (Acts  x.  1, 22).  Oiher  CentnrioiB 
are  mentioned  in  Matt  viii.  5,  H,  13;  zxvii.N. 
Lukevii.  2,6;  Acts  xxi.  32  ;  ixii.  25,  Sfi;  luii- 
17,  23;iiiT.a3;ixTii.  1,6,  11,31,43;  xxtiii.  If- 

CETHAS,  a  surname  which  Christ  betUi'fi 
upon  Simon  (John  i.  42),  and  which  correspondi 
with  Peter,  both  words  meaning  a  *  rock,'  vliici' 


used  as  a  symbol  for  tmprofitable  and  worlhlesi 
characters  (Ps.  L4;  Matt  iii.  12). 

CHAIN.  Chains  of  gold  appear  to  have  bttn 
as  much  used  among  the  Hebrews,  for  omaoieiil 
or  official  distinction,  as  they  are  among  ourvrl^e 
at  tbe  present  day.  Tbe  earliest  mention  of  then 
occurs  in  Gen.  ili.  42,  wher«  we  are  told  thi<  > 
chain  of  gold  formed  a  part  of  tbe  inf  estituK  of 
Joseph  in  tbe  high  office  to  which  he  was  raisHl 
in  Egypt;  a  later  instance  occurs  In  Dan.  v.  i& 
from  which  we  leam  that  a  golden  chain  •» 
part  ot  a  dress  of  hooour  at  Babylon.  Id  Elgjpi 
the  jndges  wore  chains  of  gold,  lo  whiel  ■" 
attached  a  jewelled  figure  of  Thmei,  or  Trotb^ 
and  in  that  conntry  similar  chain*  were  also  worn 
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15  ornaments  by  the  women.  It  is  not,  however, 
Dfcessary  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  derived 
this  custom  from  the  Egyptians ;  for  the  &ct  that 
dtains  are  mentioned  among  the  spoil  of  the 
Midianites  shows  that  they  were  in  use  among 
people  whose  oondition  of  life  more  nearly  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Israelites  before  they  obtained 
possession  of  Canaan.  It  would  seem  that  chains 
vtre  worn  both  by  men  and  women  (Prov.  i.  9 ; 
Kzek.  xri.  11),  and  we  find  them  enumerated 
among  the  ornaments  of  brides  (Cant.  i.  10 ;  iv.  9). 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans  to  fasten 
a  prisoner  with  a  light  chain  to  the  soldier  who 
vas  appointed  to  gnurd  him.  One  end  of  it  was 
attached  to  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  other  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier.  This  is 
the  dutin  by  which  Paul  was  so  often  bound,  and 
to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  (Acts  xxviii.  20 ; 
£ph.TL  20;  2  Tim.  l  16).  When  the  utmost 
Kciiiity  was  desired,  the  prisoner  was  attached 
by  two  chains  to  two  soldiers,  as  was  the  case 
with  Peter  (Acts  xii.  6). 

CHAL/CEDONY  (Rev.  xxL  19),  a  precious 
ttooe,  forming  a  variety  of  amorphous  quartz. 
It  is  harder  than  flint  (specific  gravity  2*04), 
commonly  semi-transparent,  and  is  generally  of 
<w  oniform  colour  throughout,  usually  a  light 
brawn  and  ofVen  nearly  wUte ;  but  other  shades 
of  colour  are  notinfreouent,  such  as  grey»  yellow, 
green,  and  blue.  Chalcedony  occurs  in  irregular 
masses,  commonly  forming  grotesque  cavities,  in 
trap  rocks  and  even  granite.  It  is  found  in  most 
piitsof  the  world;  and  in  the  East  is  employed 
in  the  &brication  of  cups  and  plates,  and  articles 
of  taste,  which  are  wrought  widi  great  skill  and 
labour,  and  treasured  amonff  precious  things.  In 
Europe  it  is  made  into  snufi-boxes,  buttons,  knife- 
bandJcs,  and  other  minor  articles. 

CHALDiE'ANS  is  the  name  which  is  found 
appropriated  in  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  in- 
habitants of  Babylon  and  subjects  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom.  In  2  Kings  xxv.,  where  an 
•<!foont  is  given  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
i^gn  of  Zedekiah,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  latter 
monarch  is  expressly  designated  '  King  of  Ba- 
bylon,' while  his  troops  in  general  are  spoken  of 
w  'Chaldees,'  *the  army  of  the  Chaldees.*  In 
Isaiah  xiii.  19,  Babylon  is  called  *the  glory  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excel- 
iency  (  and  in  xxiii.  13  of  the  same  book,  the 
wontry  is  termed  'the  land  of  the  ChaldsBans.' 
aoin Daniel  ix.  1,  'In the  first  year  of  Darius, 
Of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  which  was  made  king 
orer  the  realm  of  the  Chaldieans.'  The  origin 
ud  condition  of  the  people  who  gave  this  name 
to  the  Babylonians,  have  been  subjects  of  dispute 
*m<»g  the  learned.  Probably,  howeyer,  they 
»ere  the  same  people  that  are  described  in  Greek 
*yjteni  as  having  originally  been  an  uncultivated 
»nbe  of  mountameers,  pUoed  on  the  Carduchian 
Bwmtains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia, 
Jhom  Xenophon  describes  as  braye  and  fond  of 
"««dom.  In  Habakknk  i.  6-10  the  ChaldaBans 
Jje  spoken  of  in  corresponding  terms :  *  Lo,  I 
raw  np  the  Chaldajans,  that  bitter  and  hasty 
nation,  which  shall  march  through  the  breadth 
01  the  land  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are 
J« theirs;  they  are  terrible  and  dreadful;  their 

v"**  "*  swifter  than  leopards  and  more  fierce 
^evening  wolves;  their  horsemen  shall  spread 

"^^nweWes;  they  shaU  fly  as  the  eagle  that 


hasteth  to  eat.'  They  are  also  mentioned  in  Job 
i.  17  ;  '  Chaldficans  fell  upon  the  camels  (of  Job) 
and  carried  them  away.  These  passages  show 
not  only  their  warlike  and  predatory  habits,  but, 
especially  that  in  Job,  the  early  period  in  history 
at  which  they  were  known. 

As  in  all  periods  of  history  hardy  and  brave 
tribes  of  mountaineers  have  come  down  into  the 
plains  and  conquered  their  comparatively  civil- 
ized and  effeminate  inhabitants,  so  these  Arme- 
nian Chaldseans  appear  to  have  descended  on 
Babylon,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
and  the  goyemment,  and  eyentually  founded  a 
dominion,  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  country 
tributary  to  it,  infusing  at  the  same  time  young 
blood  and  fresh  vigour  into  all  the  yeins  and 
members  of  the  social  frame.  What  length  of 
time  the  changes  herein  implied  may  have  taken 
cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Nimrod  (Gen.  x. 
8,  sqq.)  was  ike  founder  and  firat  sovereign.  The 
next  name  of  a  Babylonian  monarch  is  found  in 
Gen.  xiv.  1,  where  '  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,' 
is  cursorily  mentioned.  A  long  interval  occurs, 
till  at  last,  in  2  Kings  xx.  12,  13,  the  name  of 
another  is  ^ven :  *  Berodach-baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,'  it  appears  '  sent  letters 
and  a  present  unto  Hezekiah ;  for  he  had  heard 
that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick.  And  Hezekiah 
hearkened  unto  them,  and  showed  them  all  the 
house  of  his  precious  things :  there  was  nothing 
in  his  house,  nor  in  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah 
showed  them  not.'  On  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  fact,  the  prophet  Isaiah  announced  that  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom  would  be  plundered  and 
taken  to  Babylon  along  with  the  descendants  of 
Hezekiah,  who  were  to  become  eunuchs  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  friendly  act 
which  passed  between  these  two  kings  took  place 
in  the  year  b.c.  713.  About  a  hundi^^  years 
later,  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Habakknk  speak 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldsan  arm^.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar now  appears  in  the  histoncal  books, 
and,  in  B^ra  y.  12,  is  described  as  *  the  king  of 
Babylon,  the  Chaldaean,  who  destroyed  this  house 
(the  temple),  and  carried  the  people  awav  into 
Babylon.  How  extensive  and  powerful  his  em- 
pire was,  may  be  gathered  fh>m  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  xxxiy.  1 — 'Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  all  his  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  of  his  dominion,  and  all  the  people, 
fought  against  Jerusalem.'  The  result  was,  that 
the  city  was  surrendered,  and  the  men  of  war 
fled,  together  with  king  Zedekiah,  but  were  over- 
taken m  the  plains  of  Jericho  and  completely 
routed.  The  Israel  itish  monarch  was  carried 
before  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to 
be  put  out,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  wit- 
ness the  slaughter  of  his  sons :  he  was  then  botmd 
in  fetters  of  brass  and  conveyed  a  captive  to  Ba- 
bylon. The  next  Chaldee-Babylonian  monarch 
given  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
Evil-merodach,  who  (2  Kin^  xxv.  27)  began  his 
reign  (b.c.  562)  by  deliyenng  Jehoiachin,  king 
of  Judah,  after  the  unfortunate  soyereign  had 
endured  captivity,  if  not  incarceration,  for  a 
period  of  more  than  six  and  thirty  years.  Cir^ 
cumstances  incidentally  recorded  in  connection 
with  this  event  serve  to  display  the  magnitude 
and  grandeur  of  the  empire ;  for  it  appears  (ver. 
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26)  that  there  were  other  captive  kings  in  Baby- 
lon besides  Jehoiachiu,  and  that  each  one  of  them 
was  indulged  with  the  distinction  of  haying  his 
own  throne.  With  Belshazzar  (b.c.  538),  the  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  closes  the  line  of  Chaldean 
monarchs.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
this  sovereign  was  put  to  death,  while  engaged 
with  all  his  court  in  high  revelry,  by  Cyrus, 
when  he  took  the  city  of  Babylon  in  the  niffht 
season  (Dan.  v.  30),  and  established  in  the  city 
and  its  dependencies  the  rule  of  the  Medo-Per» 
sians  [BelshazzarI. 

It  has  been  seen,  from  the  foregoing  statements, 
that  the  history  of  Babylon  supplied  by  the  Scrip- 
tures is  brief,  imperfect,  and  fragmentary.  Little 
additional  light  can  be  borrowed  from  other  quar- 
ters, in  relation  to  the  period  comprised  within  the 
Biblical  accounts. 

Authentic  history  affords  no  information  as  to 
the  time  when  the  Chaldiean  inmiigration  took 
place. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  found  among 
the  four  '  thrones '  spoken  of  by  Daniel  (vii.  3, 
sqq.),  and  is  set  forth  under  the  symbol  of  a  lion 
having  eagles'  wings.  The  government  was  de- 
spotic, and  the  will  of  the  monarch,  who  bore  the 
title  of  *King  of  Kings'  (Dan.  ii  37),  was  su- 
preme law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dan.  iii.  12;  v.  19. 
The  kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their  subjects  in  a 
well-guarded  palace.  The  number  of  court  and 
state  servants  was  not  small ;  in  Dan.  vi.  1,  Darius 
is  said  to  have  set  over  the  whole  kingdom  no 
fewer  than '  an  hundred  and  twenty  princes.'  The 
chief  officers  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  *  mayor 
of  the  palace,^  or  prime  minister,  to  which  high 
office  Daniel  was  appointed  (Dan.  ii.  49),  *  a  master 
of  the  eunuchs'  (Dan.  i.  3),  *  a  captain  of  the  king^s 
guard '  (Dan.  ii.  14),  and  *  a  master  of  the  ma^- 
cians,'  or  president  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  iv.  9).  Dis- 
tinct probably  from  the  foregoing  was  the  class 
termcKi  (Dan.  iii.  24,  27)  *  the  king^s  counsellors,' 
who  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  *  privy 
council '  or  even  *  cabinet '  for  advising  the  mo- 
narch and  governing  the  kingdom.  The  entire 
empire  was  divided  into  several  provinces  (Dan. 
ii.  43 ;  iii.  1),  presided  over  by  officers  of  various 
ranks.  An  enumeration  of  several  kinds  may  be 
found  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3.  The  head  officers,  who 
united  in  themselves  the  highest  civil  and  military 
power,  were  denominated  *  presidents  *  (Dan.  vi. 
2) ;  those  who  presided  over  single  provinces  or 
districts  bore  the  title  of  *  governor.'  The  admi- 
nistration of  criminal  justice  was  rigorous  and 
cruel,  will  being  substituted  for  law,  and  human 
life  and  human  suffering  being  totally  disregarded. 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  5)  declares  to  the  col- 
lege of  the  Magi — *  If  ye  will  not  make  known 
unto  me  the  dream  with  the  interpretation  thereof, 
ye  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall 
be  made  a  dunghill '  (see  also  Dan.  iii.  19 ;  vi.  8 ; 
Jer.  zxix.  22).  The  religion  of  the  Chaldees  was, 
as  with  the  ancient  Arabians  and  Syrians,  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  planets  Ju- 
piter, Mercury,  and  Venus  were  honoured  as  Bel, 
Nebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Saturn  and  Mars.  As- 
trology was  naturally  connected  with  this  worship 
of  the  stars,  and  the  astronomical  observations 
which  have  made  the  Chaldsean  name  famous 
were  thereby  guided  and  advanced.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  m  Babylon  was  what  is  designated 
Uhaidee,  which  is  Shemitic  in  its  origin,  Mlong- 


iug  to  the  Aramaic  branch.  The  immigratmg 
Chaldeans  spoke  probably  a  quite  differeot 
ton^e,  which  the  geographical  position  of  their 
native  country  shows  to  have  belonged  to  th« 
Medo-Persian  stock. 

The  term  Chaldsans  represents  also  a  bnmch 
of  the  order  of  Babylonian  Magi.  In  Dan.  ii.  2 
they  appear  among  *  the  magicians,  and  the  astro- 
logers, and  the  sorcerers,'  who  were  *  called  for 
to  shew  the  king  his  dream.'  In  the  10th  verse 
of  the  same  chapter  they  are  represented  as  speak- 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  rest;  or  otherwise  thein 
was  a  general  designation  which  comprised  tbe 
entire  class  (Dan.  iv.  7 ;  v.  7) :  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  these  different  orders  is  found  in  Dan.  t. 
8,  as  *  the  king's  wise  men.' 

CHAMBERS  OP  IMAGERY.  These  ait 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  viiL  12,  as  among  the  abomi- 
nations within  the  predncts  of  the  holy  place  at 
Jerusalem,  which  were  disclosed  to  the  prophet 
in  vision  where  he  was  among  the  captives  on  thr 
banks  of  the  Chebar,  with  the  desiffn  of  justifying 
and  explaining  the  judgments  which  had  beea 
brought  and  were  still  to  be  brought  upon  the 
chosen  people.  A  heavenly  guide  conducts  the 
prophet  to  view  in  succession  the  various  idolatries 
of  alienated  Judah.  After  having  shown  him 
enough  to  excite  his  horror  and  indignation,  tbe 
angel  bade  him  turn  another  way,  and  he  woald 
see  greater  abominations.  Leading  him  to  that 
side  of  tJie  court  along  which  were  ranged  the 
houses  of  the  priests,  his  conductor  pointed  to  a 
mud-wall  (ver.  7),  which,  to  screen  tbemselvei 
from  observation,  the  apostate  servants  of  the  true 
God  had  raised ;  and  in  that  wall  was  a  small 
chink,  by  widening  which  he  discovered  a  passage 
into  a  secret  chamber,  which  was  completely  iffl- 
pervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  whidi  he 
found,  on  entering  it,  lighted  up  by  a  profbsioa 
of  brilliant  lamps.  The  sides  of  it  were  covered 
with  numerous  paintings  of  beasts  and  reptiles— 
the  &vourite  deities  of  Egypt ;  and,  with  their 
eyes  intently  fixed  on  these  decorations,  was  a 
conclave  of  seventy  persons,  in  the  garb  of  priests 
—the  exact  number,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
individual  members  of  tbe  Sanhedrim,  who  stood 
in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  holding  in  their  bands 
each  a  golden  censer,  containing  all  the  costlr 
and  odoriferous  materials  which  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  ritual  required. 
*  There  was  every  form  of  creeping  things  and 
abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house 
of  Israel  portrayed  round  about'  The  scene  de- 
scribed was  wholly  formed  on  the  model  of 
Egyptian  worship ;  and  every  one  who  has  rod 
the  works  of  Wilkinson,  Belzoni,  Richardson,  and 
others,  will  perceive  the  close  resemblance  that  it 
bears  to  the  outer  walls,  the  sanctuaries,  and  the 
hieroglyphical  figures  that  distinguished  the  an- 
cient mythology  of  Egypt. 

In  order  to  show  the  reader  still  further  ho« 
exactiy  this  inner  chamber  that  Ezekiel  saw  was 
constructed  after  the  Egyptian  fasluon,  we  sab- 
join  an  extract  ftx)m  the  work  of  Mr.  Madden, 
descriptive  of  tlie  great  Temple  of  Edfbu,  one  of 
the  admired  relics  of  antiquity ;  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  degenerate  priests  of  Jeru- 
salem bad  borrowed  the  whole  style  of  the  edifiw* 
in  which  they  were  celebrating  their  hidden  rites 
— its  form,  its  entrance,  as  well  as  its  pictonal 
ornaments  on  the  walU— from  their  idolatroos 


■(iihboars  of  Egypt :— '  Considerablj  below  the 
lorfjce  of  the  Bdjoiaing  boilding,'  sayi  he,  'my 
a<..ductor  poinled  out  to  me  i  chink  in  as  old 
rvll,  vhich,  be  told  me,  1  should  creep  throogh 
m  mj  hinds  and  feel ;  the  aperture  was  ni 


1  half  bitsd.     M;  cc 


,  half  higb,  and  Karccly  three  feet  sod 

id.     M  J  compBnioD  bad  the  couroge  to 

i,  thnuting  in  a  lamp  before  him :  1  fol- 


._.  The  passage  wi 
irnntli  and  iio»  were  almost  buried  in  the  dust, 
13d  I  wu  nearly  suffocated.  After  proceeding 
ihnut  ten  jarda  m  otter  darkness,  the  heat  be- 
DUDC  eic«aaiTe,  the  breathing  was  laborious,  the 
{mpinlion  poared  down  my  &ce,  and  I  would 
biiF  gixeo  tlie  world  to  have  sot  out ;  but  my 
mnptBion,  whose  person  I  could  not  dutioguish, 
tiuugh  his  voice  was  audible,  called  out  to  me  to 
rnwl  a  lew  feet  farther,  and  that  I  should  find 
pi'Dty  of  room.  I  joined  him  at  leogth,  and  had 
ibe  iDiiprcssible  satislactioD    of  standing  once 


iKlli/pA  ia 
MELEO 


CHAMELEON,  a  small  species  of  lizard,  cele- 
tnkd  for  the  faculty  it  has  of  changing  [he 
RJinraf  its  skin.  This  property,  however,  has 
M  nrferenw  to  the  substance  it  may  be  placed  ou, 
ugcDerally  asserted,  but  is  solely  derived  from 
tbrbalk  of  its  respiratory  organs  actiLig  upon  a 
mntpireut  skin,  and  on  (be  blood  of  the  auimal. 
Tbc  cliimeleauB  form  a  smaH  genus  of  Sanrians, 
euilj  distingoished  by  the  ght^reened  chamoter 
of  Ike  skin,  and  the  five  toes  on  the  feet,  divided 
differeaity  from  those  of  most  other  animals, 
Uicre  being,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
<■»  ihoiutM  opposed  to  three  fingers.  Their  eyes 
m  telescopic,  move  separately,  and  cao  be  di- 
>Mlal  backwg^  or  forwards.  Chameleons  are 
tlo»,  inoffensive,  aod  capable  of  considerable 
ilnmence  from  food;  which  eonsista  solely  of 
iifl,  einght  by  the  rafud  protrusion  of  a  loug 
ud  Tiseoos  tougae.    Among  themselve*  they  are 


lis.     [Qumelvon  Afrlanua,] 

"wible,  and  are  Ibeu  liable  (o  change  Iheii 
"loon  lapdly;  dark  yellow  or  grsy  is  pre- 
wninant  when  they  are  in  a  quiesct-nt  state,  hut, 
■bile  the  emotions  art  in  activity,  it  passes  into 
f**".  pnrelj,  and  even  ashy  black.  The  species 
f»ttnd  ID  Palestine  and  all  Northern  Africa,  is 
V"«™mon  African  chameleon,  and  is  that  re- 
|*"»d  to  in  Lev.  xi,  30,  whei*  andean  animals 


CHAMOIS  (Dent.  liv.  f,).  Some  snppose 
a»l  *e  SDimal  meant  is  the  Camelopard,  others 
ilx  Elk.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  Mosaical 
'naiDersatiii  of  clean  animal*  woald  not  indade 


such  as  were  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  and  at  best  only  known  to  them 
from  specimens  seen  in  E^'pt,  consistiag  ofpre- 
seiila  sent  from  Nubia,  or  in  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  temples.  The  Camelopard  or  Giraffe  is 
exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Afi-ica,  and 
therefore  could  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  K!k, 
because  thai  species  of  deer  never  appears  further 
to  the  south  than  Nonheru  Germany  and  Poland  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Chamois,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  our  version,  though  it  did  exist  in 
the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  is  sl^ll  found  in 
Central  Asia,  there  is  uo  vestige  of  its  having  at 
any  time  frequented  Libauus  or  any  other  part 
of  Syria.  We  may,  therefore,  with  more  pro- 
priety reftr  to  the  ruminants  indigenous  in  the 
regions  wliich  were  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sacred  legislator,  and  the  only  species  that  seems 
to  answer  to  Ihe  condidous  required  is  a  wild 
■beep,  still  not  uncommon  in  the  Mokattam  rocks 
near  Cairo,  found  in  Sinai,  and  eastward  in  the 
broken  ridges  of  Slony  Arabia,  where  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Kebsch. 


Trig*l.phiii.] 


CHA'OS.aterm  taken  fk^im  the  Greek  mytho- 
It^y.  aud  employed  to  denote  the  unformed  con- 
dition of  the  world.  Our  present  object  is  to 
inquire  what  the  Chaos  was  of  which  Mosei 

speaks  (Gen.  i.  2).  Was  it  the  first  form  in 
which  matter  was  created  7  and  do  Ihe  sueceed- 
ing  operations  described  relate  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  material  order  and  animal  life?  Or 
was  it  merely  a  condition  preparatory  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  world,  which  had  already 
been  Ihe  abode  of  living  beings  ?— in  other  wordc. 
is  the  first  verse  of  the  inspired  record  to  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  succeeding,  and  to  be  under- 
stood only  as  a  declaration  of  the  important  truth, 
Ibal  the  visible  universe  was  not  made  from  any- 
Ihins  already  existing  (Heb.  xi.  3);  whilst  the 
conmsion  and  darkness  which  are  described  in 
the  succeeding  verse,  relate  lo  a  stale  long  subse- 
quent to  the  'beginning.'  and  were  introduclorr 
to  a  new  order  of  material  existence,  of  which 
man^  is  the  chief  and  lord  ?  The  first  of  these 
opinions  is  nol  only  in  accordance  with  Ihe  an- 
cient notions  of  chaos  to  which  we  have  rvferred, 
but  is  that  which  would  be  naturally  maintained. 
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unless  canse  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  No  one 
would  gratuitously  assume  a  long  interval,  where 
it  must  be  admitted  there  is  no  intimation  of 
such  an  interval  having  occurred.  Accordingly, 
most  interpreters,  who  have  been  ignorant  of 
geological  phenomena,  have  at  once  decided  that 
the  chaos  of  which  Moses  speaks  was  the  form  in 
which  matter  was  first  created.  Some  have  even 
declared  that  there  cannot  have  been  any  such 
interval  as  we  have  spoken  of.  Bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  world  gives  intimations,  in  the  rocks 
which  compose  its  crust,  of  various  and  long-con- 
tinued changes  both  of  condition  and  of  inha- 
bitants. Those  who  have  carefully  examined 
these  different  forms  of  being,  and  have  attentively 
studied  the  circumstances  in  which  their  remains 
are  now  found,  have  been  forced  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  in  numy  cases  the  rocks  have  been  gra- 
dually formed  by  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  an 
ocean,  which  has  been  successively  the  habitation 
of  races  differing  alike  from  each  other  and  from 
those  now  existing ;  that  the  coeval  land  likewise 
has  had  its  distinct  races  of  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  land  and  water  have  changed  places  many 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  barely  glance  at  these 
geological  fiicts ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
lead  to  these  three  conclusions — (1)  That  the 
world  has  existed  during  some  long  period  before 
the  Mosaic  record  of  creation  in  six  days — (2) 
That,  during  that  period,  it  was  the  abode  of  ani- 
mals differing  in  organization  and  structure  from 
those  now  found  on  its  surface — ^and  (3)  That  it 
has  been  exposed  to  various  convulsions  and  re- 
organizations, more  or  less  general.  In  the  &ce 
of  these  facts  it  appears  impossible  to  hold  the 
ordinarily  received  opinion  that  the  universe  was 
created  only  just  before  the  creation  of  man ;  and 
the  question  tiien  is,  how  are  these  &cts  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  Mosaic  narrative  ?  Not  by 
denying  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  treating  the  Mosaic  account  as  an 
allegorical  representation,  but  surely  by  re- 
examining the  interpretation  wt  have  put  on  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  by  seeking  to  ascertain 
whether  the  discrepancy  does  not  arise  from  our 
view  of  the  narrative.  A  favourite  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  Mosaic  account,  a  few  years  back, 
was  to  take  the  six  days  of  creation  for  unlimited 
periods,  during  which  the  changes  we  are  speak- 
mg  of  took  place.  This  ground  has,  however, 
been  almost  completely  abandoned,  both  because 
the  account  so  understood  does  not  agree  with  the 
physical  phenomena,  and  because  such  an  inter- 
pretation is,  to  say  the  least,  hardly  admissible 
on  exegetical  principles.  If  we  keep  in  mind 
that  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  is  not  intended 
to  teach  physical  science — that  it  never  speaks 
the  language  of  philosophy,  but  of  appearances — 
and  that  it  tells  of  these  only  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  human  race,  we  obtain  a  clue  by  which 
we  may  be  safely  guided  through  these  diffi- 
culties. We  shall  not  then  wonder  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  previous  conditions  and  in- 
habitants of  this  earth,  supposing  such  to  have 
existed.  The  first  sentence  of  the  inspired  record 
will  then  be  regarded  as  the  majestic  declaration 
of  a  fact,  whidi  the  world  had  lost  sight  of,  but 
which  it  deeply  concerned  men  to  know.  What 
occurred  subsequently,  until  the  earth  was  to  be 
fUmished  for  the  abode  of  man,  is  to  be  gathered 


not  from  the  written  word,  but  from  the  memo- 
rials engraven  on  the  tablets  of  the  world  itself. 
The  succeeding  verse  of  the  Mosaic  acooont  then 
relates  to  a  state  of  chaos,  or  confusion,  into 
which  the  world  was  thrown  immediately  before 
the  last  reorganization  of  it  Geologists  are  not 
indeed  at  present  (if  ever  they  may  be)  in  a  con- 
dition to  identify  the  disruption  and  confusion  of 
which  we  suppose  Moses  to  speak  with  any  one 
of  these  violent  convulsions,  of  which  geological 
phenomena  plainly  tell;  but  that  events  which 
might  be  described  in  his  language  have  taken 
place  in  the  world's  history,  over  considerable 
portions  of  its  surface,  seems  to  be  fully  esta- 
blished. Whether  the  chaos  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  was  universal,  or  was  confined  to 
those  regions  which  formed  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  is  a  question  on  which  we  do  not 
feel  it  needful  to  enter.  We  do  not  regard  the 
evidence  which  geology  furnishes  as  complete 
enough  to  decide  such  a  point 

CHARIOTS.  The  Scriptures  employ  dif- 
ferent  words  to  denote  carriages  of  different  sorts, 
but  it  is  not  in  every  case  easy  to  distinguish  the 
kind  of  vehicle  which  these  words  severally 
denote.  We  are  now,  however,  through  the  di^ 
oovery  of  ancient  sculptures  and  pamtings,  in 
possession  of  such  information  respecting  the  cha- 
riots of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  as 
gives  advantages  in  the  discusdon  of  this  subject 
which  were  not  possessed  by  earlier  wnter& 
The  chariots  of  these  nations  are,  in  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  connecting  the 
known  with  the  unknown,  we  may  arrive  at 
more  determinate  conclusions  than  have  hitherto 
been  attainable. 

The  first  chariots  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
those  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  by  close  attention  to 
the  various  notices  which  occur  respecting  them, 
we  may  be  able  to  discriminate  the  different 
kinds  which  were  in  use  among  that  people. 

The  earliest  notice  of  chariots  in  Scriptnre 
occurs  in  Gen.  xli.  43,  where  the  king  of  Egypt 
honours  Joseph  bv  commanding  that  he  should 
ride  in  the  second  of  the  royal  chariots.  This 
was  doubtless  a  state-chariot,  and  the  state-cha- 
riots of  the  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
different  &om  their  war-chariots,  the  splendid 
military  appointments  of  which  rendered  them 
fit  for  purposes  of  royal  pomp.    We  also  observe 


120.  [Egyptian  Curricle.] 

t 

that  where  private  carriages  were  known,  as JJ 
Egypt,  they  were  of  the  same  shape  as  those  \is^ 
in  war,  and  only  differed  from  them  by  haTing 
less  complete  military  accoutrements,  althougo 
even  in  these  the  case  for  arrows  is  not  wanupg. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Egyp\**° 
paintings  represents  a  person  of  quality  amt^ng 
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•&te  at  an  entertainment  in  his  corricle,  drawn 
like  all  the  Egyptian  chariots)  by  two  horses. 
He  i$  attended  by  a  number  of  running  footmen, 
•  iy  of  whom  hastens  forward  to  knock  at  the 
<ioor  of  the  house,  anotiiier  advances  to  take  the 
rvm5.  a  third  bears  a  stool  to  assist  his  master  in 
ilizhting,  and  most  of  them  carry  their  sandals 
m  their  hands  that  they  may  run  with  the  more 
tiMi.  This  conveys  a  lively  illustration  of  such 
passages  as  1  Sam.  viiL  U  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  1.  The 
principal  distinction  between  these  private  cha- 
nuts  and  those  actually  used  in  war  was,  as 
appears  from  the  monuments,  that  in  the  former 
the  party  drove  himself^  whereas  in  war  the  cha- 
riot, as  among  the  Greeks,  often  contained  a 
vcoDd  person  to  drive  it,  that  the  warrior  might 
b«  at  liberty  to  employ  his  weapons  with  the 
more  efiect  But  this  was  not  always  the  case  ; 
for  io  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  often  see  even 
royal  personages  alone  in  their  chariots,  warring 
farioiLsI)',  with  the  reins  lashed  round  their  waist 
'No.  1211.  So  it  appears  that  Jehu  (who  cer- 
tiunly  rode  in  a  waTHshariot)  drove  himself;  for 
his  peculiar  s^'le  of  driving  was  recognised  at  a 
eoDsiderable  distance  (2  Kings  ix.  20). 

In  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  who  was  of  the 
£rst  captivity,  and  resident  (if  not  bom)  at  Elkosh 
in  Assyria,  there  is  much  allusion  to  chariots, 
Higgested  doubtless  by  their  frequency  before  his 
ejes  in  the  streets  of  Nineveh  and  throughout 
the  Assyrian  empire.  In  fact,  when  prophesying 
tliedownfal  of  Nineveh,  he  gives  a  particular  and 
acimated  description  of  their  action  in  the  streets 
ofthe  great  city: — 

'  The  shield  of  his  mighties  is  made  red : 
The  valiant  men  are  clothed  in  scarlet: 
The  chariots  are  as  the  fire  of  lamps,  in  the 

day  when  he  prepareth  them. 
And  the  horsemen  spread  fear 
la  the  streets,  the  chariots  madden : 
They  run  to  and  fro  in  the  broad  places : 
Their  appearance  is  as  lamps,  they  run 

as  lightning.'  Nahum  ii.  3, 4. 

These  allusions  to  the  horsemen  and  chariots 
of  NineTeh  give  much  interest  to  some  recent 
discoveries  on  the  site  of  that  very  ancient  city,  of 
^ous  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  which  seem 
to  vhow  that  the  work  was  earlier  than  the  age  of 
yn^  and  may  be  referred  to  the  times  of  the 
Assyran  empire.  Some  of  the  sculptures  repre- 
sent horsemen  completely  armed  and  at  full 
p'lop.  But  the  matter  of  greatest  interest  is  the 
dwavery  of  a  curious  bas-relief,  representing  a 
Chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  containing 
«i«J  persons.  The  principal  of  these  appears  to 
u  ,f.  ^^^^  man,  lifting  his  right  arm,  and 
Nding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow.  He  wears  a 
»ani  painted  rerf  (•  the  valiant  men  are  clothed 
w  »«ir/rt '^ ;  behind  him  is  a  beardless  slave,  car- 
0  »ii9  a  fringed  parasol,  and  at  his  left  is  the 
^^noteer  holding  the  reins  and  the  whip.  The 
^nncipal  person  and  the  charioteer  wear  ear- 
nogs.  The  chariot-wheels  have  eight  spokes :  the 
ctenot  iteelf  has  been  covered  wiA  carving,  now 
^possiWe  to  be  made  out.  The  horses  are  admi- 
kll  .^*  ^^  afford  indications  of  pure 
*.'?''^  Wood.  Their  harness  is  very  rich,  and 
JH-  k  vf  *^^ent  traces  of  colouring,  among 
jaich  blue  and  red  only  can  be  distinguished^ 
«e  rest  havmg  turned  black.    Behind  the  chariot 


rides  a  cavalier,  bearing  a  lance,  with  a  sword  at 
his  belt,  and  a  quiver  over  his  shoulder. 

CHARIOTS  OF  WAR,  The  Egyptians  used 
horses  in  the  equipment  of  an  armed  rorce  before 
Jacob  and  his  sons  had  settled  in  Goshen ;  they 
had  chariots  of  war,  and  mounted  asses  and 
mules,  and  therefore  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  riding ;  but  for  ages  after  that  period  Arab 
nations  rode  on  the  bare  back,  and  guided  the 
animals  with  a  wand.  Others,  and  probably  the 
shepherd  invaders,  noosed  a  single  rope  in  a  slip- 
knot round  the  lower  jaw,  forming  an  imperfect 
bridle,  with  only  one  rein;  a  practice  still  in 
vogue  among  the  Bedouins.  Thus  cavalry  were 
but  little  formidable  compared  with  chariots, 
until  a  complete  command  over  the  horse  was 
obtained  by  the  discovery  of  a  true  bridle.  This 
seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  chariot- 
drivers,  and  there  are  figures  of  well-constructed 
harness,  reins,  and  mouth- pieces,  in  very  early 
Egyptian  monuments,  representing  both  native 
and  foreign  chariots  of  war.  These  differed  little 
fh>m  each  other,  both  consisting  of  a  light  pole, 
suspended  between  and  on  the  withers  of  a  pair 
of  horses,  the  after-end  resting  on  a  light  axle^ 
tree,  with  two  low  wheels.  Upon  the  axle  stood  a 
light  fhime,  open  behind  and  floored  for  the 
warrior  and  his  charioteer,  who  both  stood  within : 
on  the  sides  of  the  frame  hung  the  war-bow,  in 
its  case :  a  large  quiver  with  arrows,  and  darts 
had  commonly  a  particular  sheath.  In  Persia, 
the  chariots,  elevated  upon  wheels  of  consider- 
able diameter,  had  four  horses  abreast ;  and,  in 
early  ages,  there  were  occasionally  hooks  or 
scythes  attached  to  the  axles.  In  fighting  from 
cliariots  great  dexterity  was  shown  by  the  warrior, 
not  only  in  handling  his  weapons,  but  also  in 
stepping  out  upon  the  pole  to  the  horses'  shoul- 
ders, in  order  the  better  to  reach  his  enemies,  and 
the  charioteer  was  an  important  person,  sometimes 
equal  in  rank  to  the  warrior  himself.  Both  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  war-chariots, 
and,  from  the  case  of  king  Josiah  at  the  battle  of 


1 21 .    [Egyptian  War  Chwiot.] 

Me^ddo,  it  is  clear  they  had  also  travelling- 
vehicles,  for  being  wounded  he  quitted  his  fight- 
ing-chariot, and  in  a  second,  evidently  more  com- 
modious, he  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  24).  Chariots  of  war  continued  to  be  used 
in  Syria  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mac 
xiii.  5),  and  in  Britain  when  Cssar  invaded  tibe 
island. 

CHARITY.  The  Greek  word  a^ape  frequently 
thus  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
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New  Testament  C^.  g.  1  Cor.  xiii.  throughout),  is 
that  which  is  more  usually  translated  *  love '  in 
the  same  Tersiou  {e.  g.  John  xv.  throughout).  The 
translation  of  the  word  by  '  love '  is  the  more 
proper,  seeing  that  *  charity '  has  acquired  a  sig^ 
nification  in  our  language  which  limits  it  to  overt 
acts  of  beneficence.  The  Greek  word  denotes  that 
kindly  state  of  mind  or  feeling  which  renders  a 
person  full  of  such  goodwill  or  affectionate  regard 
towards  others  as  is  always  ready  to  evince  itself 
in  word  or  action.  In  short,  it  describes  that 
state  of  feeling  which  the  apostle  enjoined  the 
Romans  (xii.  10)  to  entertain  :  *  Be  ye  kindly  af- 
fpctioned  one  to  another.'  This  extended  meaning 
of  the  word  explains  the  pre-eminence  which  the 
Apostle  assigns  to  the  virtue  which  it  implies  over 
every  other  Christian  grace  (\  Cor.  xiii.). 

CHARMING  OF  SERPENTS.     [Adder.] 

CHE'BAR,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  upon  the 
hanks  of  which  king  Nebuchadnezzar  planted  a 
colony  of  Jews,  among  whom  was  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (2  Kings  xxiv.  15 ;  Ezek.  i.  1,  3 ;  iii.  15, 
23 ;  X.  15,  22).  This  is  without  doubt  the  same 
river  that  was  known  among  the  Greeks  as  the 
Chaboras,  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Khabonr.  It  flows  to  the  Euphrates  tlirough 
Mesopotamia,  and  is  the  only  considerable  stream 
which  enters  that  river.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  a  number  of  small  brooks,  which 
rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  ruined  town 
called  Ras-el-Ain,  13  furlongs  south-west  of 
Merdin.  It  takes  a  southerly  direction  till  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  another  stream  equal  to 
itself,  when  it  bends  westward  to  the  Eaphrates, 
which  it  enters  at  Kerkesia,  the  Carchemish  of 
Scripture.    [Carchemish.] 

CHEDORLAO'MER,  King  of  Elam,  and 
leader  of  the  five  kings  who  invaded  Canaan  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.).  [Abraham  ; 
Assyria;  Elah.] 

CHEESE.  There  is  much  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  cheese  used  by  the  Jews  differed  in  no 
respect  from  that  still  common  in  the  East; 
which  is  usually  exhibited  in  small  cakes  about 
the  size  of  a  tea  saucer,  white  in  colour,  and  ex- 
cessively salt  It  has  no  rind,  and  soon  becomes 
exceedingly  hard  and  dry — being,  indeed,  not 
made  for  long  keeping.  It  is  best  when  new 
and  comparatively  soft ;  and,  in  this  state,  large 
quantities  are  consumed  in  lumps  or  crumbs  not 
made  up  into  cakes.  All  cheese  in  the  East  is  of 
very  indifferent  quality ;  and  it  is  within  the 
writer's  own  knowledge  that  the  natives  in- 
finitely prefer  English  or  Dutch  cheese  when 
they  can  obtain  it  In  makinf  cheese,  the  com- 
mon rennet  is  either  butter-muk  or  a  decoction 
of  the  great-headed  thistle,  or  wild  articlK>ke. 
The  curds  are  afterwards  put  into  small  baskets 
made  of  rushes  or  palm  leaves,  which  are  then 
tied  up  close,  and  the  necessary  pressure  ap- 
plied. 

CHE'MOSH  is  the  name  of  a  national  ^  of 
the  Moabites  (1  Kings  xi.  7  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  IS ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  7 ;  who  are  for  this  reason  called  the 
'people  of  Chemosh/  in  Num.  xxi.  29),  and  of 
the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  24),  whose  worship 
was  introduced  among  the  Israelites  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi.  7).  No  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  identify  this  god  with  others  whose  at- 
tributes are  better  known,  are  sufficiently  plau- 
sible to  deserve  particular  notice.     The  only 


theory  which  rests  on  any  probability  is  tfast 
which  assumes  a  resemblance  between  Chemosb 
and  Arabian  idolatry.  Jewish  tradition  affirms 
that  he  was  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a 
black  star;  and  Maimonides  states  that  his  wor- 
shippers went  bare-headed,  and  abstained  from 
the  use  of  garments  sewn  together  by  the  needle. 
The  black  star,  the  connection  with  Arabian 
idolatry,  and  the  fact  that  Chemosh  is  coupled 
with  Moloch,  fitvour  the  theory  that  he  had  some 
analogy  with  the  planet  Saturn. 

CHENANl'AH,  God's  goodnets ;  a  master  of 
the  temple  music,  who  conducted  the  grand  mu- 
sical services  when  the  ark  was  removed  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
XV.  22). 

CHER'ETHITES  and  PEL'ETHITES. 
names  borne  by  the  royal  life-guards  in  the  time 
of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17). 
Prevailing  opinion  translates  their  names, 
'  Headsmen  and  Foot-runners.'  In  the  later 
years  of  David,  their  captain,  Benaiah,  rose  to  a 
more  commanding  importance  than  the  generals 
of  the  regular  troops ;  just  as  in  imperii  Rome 
the  prefect  of  the  pnetorian  guards  became  the 
second  person  in  the  empire.  It  is  evident  that, 
to  perpetrate  any  summary  deed,  Benaiah  and 
the  guards  were  chiefly  relied  on.  That  they 
were  strictly  a  body-guard  is  distinctiv  stated  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  23.  In  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  tiie  Cbe- 
rethites  are  named  as  a  nation  of  the  south,  and 
in  2  Sam.  xv.  15,  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethite^ 
are  mentioned  along  with  the  Gittites,  who  were 
undoubtedly  foreigners.    It  has  therefore  been 


supposed,   with    some  probability,  that  David 

entrusted  the  care  of  his 

guards. 


person    to   foreign 


CHE'RITH,  a  river  in  Palestine,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  prophet  Elijah  found  refbge  (1 
Kings  xvii.  d-7).  Local  traditions  have  uni- 
formly placed  the  Cherith  on  this  aide  the  Jor^ 
dan ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  history  and  with 
Josephus.  Dr.  Robinson  drops  a  suggestion  that 
it  may  be  the  Wady  Kelt,  which  is  formed  bj 
the  union  of  many  streams  in  the  mountains  west 
of  Jericho,  issuinff  from  a  deep  gorge,  in  which  it 
passes  by  that  village  and  then  across  the  plain 
to  the  Jordan.    It  is  dry  in  summer. 

CHER'UBIM  (Cherub,  pi.  Chervbim)  is  the 
name  of  certain  symbolical  figures  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  derivation  and 
meaning  of  the  term  cannot  now  be  known  with 
certainty. 

Figures  of  the  cherubim  were  conspicaoos  im- 
plements in  the  Levitical  tabernacle.  Two  of 
them  were  placed  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-feat, 
standing  in  a  stooping  attitude,  as  if  looking 
down  towards  it,  while  they  overshadowed  it 
with  their  expanded  win^— and,  indeed,  they 
were  component  parts  of  it,  formed  out  of  the 
same  mass  of  pure  gold  as  tiie  mercy-seat  itself 
(Exod.xxv.  19). 

These  figures  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  most  holy  place  in  Solomon's  temj^le,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  from  1  Chron.  xxviii.  18,  that 
that  prince  constructed  two  additional  ones  sAer 
the  same  pattern,  and  of  the  same  solid  and 
costly  material ;  but  whether  it  was  with  a  view 
to  increase  their  number  in  accordance  with  the 
more  spacious  and  magnificent  edifice  to  which 
they  were  removed,  or  merely  to  supply  the 
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pliM  of  tboM  nude  by  Moses,  which  in  the 
man]'  Tieissitudea  ilut  befel  Ilie  ark  might  hftve 
Wen  madlaled  or  entirely  separated  from  the 
Dcrcj-ceU  to  which  they  were  attached— la  not 
uwmined.  This  much,  however,  is  known, 
itat  Solomon  erected  two  of  colosaal  dimensions, 
jg  in  erect  posture  with  their  faces  towards  the 
Tills  (S  Chroo.  iii.  13),  eorering  with  their  oul- 
>U«d>td  wings  the  entire  breadth  of  the  most 
Iwlj  place.  Tliese  sacred  hieroglyphics  were 
pTDfuiely  embroidered  on  the  tapestry  of  the 
Dtcnule,  on  the  curtains  and  the  great  t^I 
Uat  separated  the  holy  from  the  meet  holy  place 
<Eud.  ixTi.  1,  31),  as  well  as  caned  in  sereral 
pl«w(l  Kings  viii.  6-8)  on  the  walls,  doora, 
tod  lacrol  Dleosils  of  Ifae  temple.  The  position 
ocnfied  by  tbMe  ungnlar  images  at  each  ex- 
wniily  of  the  mercy-seat— while  the  Sheohinah, 
«■  lined  flame  that  symboliied  the  divine  pre- 
KDn.  ind  the  awful  name  of  Jehovah  in  written 
cbincten  were  in  Che  intervening  space — gave 
Ti»  10  the  well-known  phraseology  of  the  sacred 
vtiitD.  which  represents  the  Deity  dwelling  be- 
tiisi or  inhabiting  the  cherubim;  and,  in  (act, 
u  iiiiiiuiely  associated  were  they  with  the  ma- 
nfatilion  of  the  divine  glory,  that  whether  the 
IM  a  described  as  at  rest  or  in  motioa,  as 
ifri  on  a  (hrone,  or  riding  in  a  triumphal  cha- 
™,  Iheie  symbolic  flgi^  were  essential  ele- 
Bnti  in  the  description  (Nomb.  vii.  89 ; 
iTiiLtO;  lui.  l;icii.  1-9  j  Isa.  vi.  3;zu 

The  first  occanon  on  which  the  Cherubim 
■BnliaDed  in  Scripture  is  on  the  expulsion  of 
^  pirtnts  from  Eden,  when  the  Lord  pl> 
ciieni^m  on  the  east  of  the  garden ;  or  aa  it  ma; 
1*  rendered,  *  before  or  on  the  edge  ofthenrdeu.' 
thtwixd  in  the  original  translated  *  on  the  east,' 
o»j  Hgni^  as  well'  btfore  or  on  the  edge  ofj' 
ud  (lie  historian  does  not  say  that  the  LonL 
pUnd  there  '  cbembim,'  but '  toe  cherubim.'  The 
■onl  rendered  by  our  tranalators  ■  placed,'  aig- 
"ifcs  properly  '  to  place  m  a  tabernacle,'  an  ex- 
pression which,  viewed  in  connection  with  some 
'°«<leali  in  the  after  history  of  the  prinueval 
^ily  (Gen.  iv.  11-161  seems  a  conclusive  eaU- 
MalimeDt  of  the  opiniua  that  this  was  a  local 
tibcraacle,  in  wMch  the  aymboli  of  the  Divine 
tmact  were  manifested,  saiubly  to  the  altered 
l^^nnslanctt  in  which  man  after  the  Fall  came 
■f^  God,  and  to  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
wp  be  »ai  taoght  to  obaerve.  That  eonseerated 
VKit,  vith  iti  striking  symbols,  called  '  the  pre- 
*•"«  of  the  Lord,'  Uiere  is  reason  Co  believe, 
'*»Qiin«i  till  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  otherwire 
"*n  *oa|il  have  been  nothing  to  guard  the  way 
1^  tree  of  life :  and  thna  the  knowledge  of 
"anr  form,  from  the  longevity  of  the  anleUiln- 
"*».  TOuld  have  been  easily  transmitted  to  the 
■"^  of  Abraham.  Moreover,  it  is  an  approved 
fam,  that,  when  those  emblems  were  removed 
«  «e  dose  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation  from 
I  ™  place  of  public  worship,  the  ancestors  of 
I  ™  patriarch  formed  small  models  of  (hem 
'^,  domaUc  use,  under  the  name  of  Sem- 
tm  «  Tenphim,  The  next  occasion  in  the 
:  ^<^iht  sacred  history  on  which  the  che- 
TT  J  J*"  '"*i«d  is  when  Moees  waa  com- 
™"iW  lo  provide  the  fiimitore  of  the  tabcr- 
"*[';  »nd.  although  he  received  instructions  to 
°<ue  lU  duDgi  according  to  the  paltem  ahown 
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tiim  in  the  Monnt,  and  although  it  la  natnral  lo 
inppose  that  he  saw  s  figure  of  (he  cherubim,  yet 
*e  Gnd  no  minute  and  special  descriplion  of  them, 
as  is  given  of  everything  else,  for  the  direction 
of  the  arlificerg  (Kiod.  uvi.  31).  The  simple 
mention  which  the  sacred  historian  makes,  in 
both  these  passages,  of  the  chemtnm,  conveys  the 
impression  that  (he  symbolic  figures  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  I*vitical  tabernacle 
aubstautially  the  same  with  those  established 
e  primseval  place  of  worship  on  the  outskirts 
of  Eden,  and  that  by  traditional  information,  or 

both  to  Beialeel  and  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel,  as  (o  render .  superfluous  all  further  de- 
scription of  them.  On  no  other  ground  can  we 
account  for  the  total  silence  as  to  Uieir  coufiKora- 
tion,  onless  we  embrace  the  groundless  and  un- 
worthy opinion  of  those  who  impute  to  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  a  studied  coucealment  of  some 
parts  of  his  ritnal,  after  the  manner  of  the  Mystics. 
But  there  was  no  mystery  as  to  those  remarkable 
figures,  for  Ezekiel  knew  at  once  (x.  30)  the 
living  creatures  which  appeared  in  hia  viaion 
supporting  [he  throne  of  (lod,  and  bearing  it  in 
majesty  from  place  to  place,  to  be  cherubim,  from 
having  frequentiy  seen  them,  in  common  with  all 
other  worshippers,  in  the  carved  workoftheooter 
sanctuary.  Moreover,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  divines,  the  visionary  scene  with  which 
this  prophet  was  favoured,  exhibited  a  transcript 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  shown  in  pattern  lo 
David,  and  afterwards  erected  by  his  sod  and 
successor :  and,  as  the  chief  design  of  that  later 
vision  was  to  inspire  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Ba- 
bylon with  the  hope  of  seeing,  on  their  return  to 
Jodffia,  another  temple,  more  glorioua  than  the 
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one  then  in  ruina.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
as  the  whole  style  and  apparatus  of  this  mystic 
temple  bore  an  exact  resemblance  (1  Kings  vi. 
20)  to  that  of  Solomon's  magniGcent  edifice,  so 
the  cherubs  also  that  appeared  to  his  fancy  por- 
trayed on  the  walls  would  be  fuc-similes  of  those 
that  belonged  to  its  ancient  prototype.  Taking 
then  his  description  of  them  to  be  the  proper  ap- 
pearauce  that  belonged  in  common  to  all  his 
chemhic  creatores  (chaps,  i.  i.  ili.),  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  they  were  compound  Ggures, 
unlike  any  living  anitnals  or  real  object  in  nature, 
but  rather  a  combination,  in  one  nondescript  a> 
tificial  image,  of  the  distinguishing  featores  and 
properties  of  severaL    The  ox,  as  chief  among 
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the  tune  and  nsetul  snimBlg,  the  lion  amoDg  (be 
wild  ones,  the  eagle  among  the  feathery  tribes, 
and  man,  as  head  OTer  all — irere  the  aDimati 
which,  or  rather  parti  of  which,  compoaed  the 
aymbolical  figures.  Each  cherub  had  four  dis- 
tinct bcea  OD  oue  neck— that  of  a  man  in  front, 
thatof  alian  on  the  right  «ide,  and  of  an  oi  on 
the  left;  while  behind  was  the  &ce  of  an  eagle. 
Each  had  four  wings,  the  two  under  one*  cover- 
ing the  lower  extremities  (Ileb.  the  feet),  in  token 
of  decency  and  humilily,  while  the  upper  ones, 
■preadout  on  a  level  with  the  bead  and  shoulders, 
were  so  joined  together,  to  (be  edge  of  his  neigh- 
bour!', aa  to  form  a  eanopy;  and  in  ttus  manner 
tbej  soared  rather  than  flew,  without  an;  vi- 
bratory motion  with  their  wings,  through  Ibe  air. 
Each  had  straight  feet  The  Hetirew  version 
renders  it '  a  straight  foot ;"  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  l^a  were  destitute  of  any  flexible  joint 
at  the  knee,  and  so  joined  together  that  its  loco- 
inotions  must  have  been  performed  in  some  other 
way  than  by  the  ordinary  process  of  walking,  or 
lifting  one  foot  after  another.  The  ideal  pictare, 
then,  which  Eiekiel's  description  would  lead  us 
to  form  of  the  cherub,  is  that  of  a  winged  man,  or 
winged  ox,  accordinE  to  the  particular  phase 
exhibited  "-  '>—  "-"■■ 


pamcalar  direction  from  which 


it  was  seen.  To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Watte, 
*  That  figure  which  would  have  had  all  four 
ftces  visible  if  it  had  stood  forth  aa  a  real  animat 
or  a  statne,  could  have  had  but  two  (bees,  or  at 
most  three,  visible  when  figured  on  a  wall  or 
curtain,  the  other  being  bid  behind;  and  thos 
the  chernhs  may  be  in  all  places  of  Scripture  the 
same  foor-fiuM^  animals,  and  yet  only  two  or 
three  of  their  faces  appear,  according  to  thnr  de- 
ugned  situation  and  the  art  of  per^pectiTe. 


Whether  the  golden  calf  constructed  by  Aaron 
might  be— not  ^e  Apis  of  Egypt— but  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  anledilnvian  Cherobim-aa  aome 
■uppoae,  from  ita  being  made  on  '  a  feast  to  (be 
Lord,'  and  called  '  the  goiU  of  Israel  '  (Exod. 
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xiiii.  .">),  and  whether  Jeroboam,  in  the  ereetim 
of  big  two  calves,  intended  a  sdiisinatie  imiaMn 
of  the  sacred  Bjmbola  in  the  Temple  of  Jertmlem 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  specis  of 
idolatry  (1  Kinga  lii.  aS],  t-     '-■' 


Hut,  a 


patriarchal  worship — eaeh  nation  having  lAiti 
something  according  to  i(s  own  taste  and  Isnc;— 
perhaps  we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  Iheiievi 
given  above  of  the  compound  form  of  Ibt  ell^ 
mbim  in  (he  strangely  compounded  figures  uuikr 
which  some  of  the  heathen  deities  are  repre- 
aented,  or  which  symbolised  their  attriboles,  u 
shown  in  the  preceding  eiigravinga.  M»njo( 
these  have  outspread  or  lowering  wings,  lAer  lb 
manner  of  the  llebrew  cherubim;  and  there  tn 
perhaps  few  aubjects  which  admit  of  more  ample 
illastralion  fVom  ancient  monuments. 


their  form.  All  are  agreed  that  they  had  a  tym- 
bolical  meaning,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  ihh- 
tain  it.  The  ancients,  as  well  as  the  ftilien. 
considered  that  they  had  both  a  pbytjcil  and  ' 
metaphysical  object  The  opinions  of  tbt  TO- 
deruh  may  be  reduced  to  three  systems.  Hoicb- 
inaou  and  bis  foUowera  consider  the  cherubim  u 
emblems  of  (be  Trinity,  with  man  incorpotilri 
into  the  divine  essence.  Bnt  the  ^rand  cbjetdoi 
to  this  theory,  where  it  is  at  all  mielligible.  it 
that  not  only  are  the  cherubim,  in  all  the  pliM 
of  Scripture  where  the;  are  introduced,  descriM 
as  distinct  from  God,  and  no  more  than  his  il-  i 
tendants,  but  that  it  represents  the  divine  B(iif,  | 
who  is  a  pure  spirit,  without  parts,  paKioDi.«  i 
anjlhing  matenal,  making  a  visible  piaart  of 
himself,  when  in  all  ages,  Som  the  begiuDingof 
time,  he  haa  expressly  prohibited  'the  likeaw 
of  anything  in  heaven  above'  Another  srsiFm 
reganis  the  cherubim  as  symbolical  of  tbe  cbrf 
rnling  powers  by  which  God  carries  oa  lb' 
operations  of  nature.  Aa  the  heaven  of  he«n» 
waa  typified  by  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  U"- 
tical  Ubcmacle  (Ileb.  ii.  3-12,  24-28),  thisijcum 
considers  that  the  visible  heavens  may  be  (ypifird 
by  the  holy  place  or  the  outer  sanctaarj,  ami 
accordingly  finding,  as  its  supporters  tmapK 
they  do,  the  cherubim  identified  with  the  striJ 
firmament  and  its  elemeuls  in  such  pas»a^  » 
thefollnniug;  Ps.  iviii.  ID;  Dent,  xiiiu.  ki: 
Pa.  Iiviii.  4  ;  he  is  said  (o  descend  in  ^'' 
(Exod.  lix.  18),  and  between  which  he  dwf"  i» 
light  (I  Tim.  vi.  IG);  and  it  waa  in  (his  '(7 
manner  he  manifested  his  divine  glory  in  '^ 
tabernacle  and  temple— they  interpret  the  dKre 
him,  on  which  the  Lord  is  described  at  ridiDf. 
to  be  aymbolicat  of  the  wind,  the  clouds,  tbcGrr. 
the  light ;  in  short,  the  heavens,  the  atmotpbtrr. 
the  great  physical  powen  bj  which  the  CreaW 
and  preserver  of  the  nniveiae  earrita  on  dw 
operations  of  nature. 

A  third  system  considers  the  chembini,  fiw" 
their  being  instituted  immediately  after  the  Fall, 
a*  having  particular  reference  to  (he  redemp'!"" 
of  man,  and  aaeyniboticalof  the  great  and  leii" 
rulers  or  ministers  of  the  church.  Tboae  'O" 
adopt  (his  theory  as  the  tme  explanation  o(^<' 
emblematical  meaning,  are  accustomed  l".'^ 
(o  the  living  creatures,  or  chembim,  mendoo™ 
in  the  Apocalypdc  vision  (Rev.  iv.  6),  imp™" 
perly    rendered    in    our    English    translan™ 


CHESTNUT-TREE 

'  brxtt,'  u)d  which,  it  is  clear,  were  not  sngels. 
Inl  redeemed  men  rannected  wilh  the  chnrch, 

ud  dwply  inlererted  in  tlie  blewing"  »niJ  glorj 
procured  by  the  Lamb.  The  nme  character 
BIT  be  ascribed  to  the  living  creatnres  in 
Eickiel's  liuoDi,  and  to  the  cherubim,  which 
flood  oier  and  looked  into  the  mercy-eeat, 
^nUed  with  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  and 
00  the  Sbeclunah,  or  divine  glory  ariBing  from 
it  B  'dl  as  the  chembic  figures  which  were 
f\tai  OD  the  edge  of  Eden ;  and  tbos  the  cheru- 
bim, which  are  prominently  introduced  in  all  the 
(hree  nccenive  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of 
ptK,  appear  to  be  sjTnbols  of  those  who,  in 
noy  age,  should  officially  study  and  proclaim 
(be  lilon  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

CHESTNUT-TREE,  a  tree  which  U  named 
Ikiice  in  (he  Scriptures.  It  occurs  among  the 
*  ifKkled  rods '  which  Jacob  placed  in  the  wa- 
vriDft-lrougha  before  Che  sheep  (Gen.  xxx.  37) : 
iB  grandeur  is  indicated  in  Ezek.  xxii.  8,  as  well 
» in  Ecclus.  zxiv.  19  i  it  is  noI«d  for  its  maoni- 
hcsce,  shooting  ita  high   boughs  aloft.      This 
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tatription  agrees  well  with  the  plane-tree,  which 
H  sdopted  tij  nil  the  ancient  translators,  and 
vvwlf  any  one  now  doubts  Chat  this  is  Ihe  tree 
■bith  D  meant 

The  Oriental  plane^ree  is  a  native  of  Western- 
^<*t  Asia,  althnogh.  according  Co  Professor 
^i'.  it  extends  as  fiir  eastwat^  as  Cashmere 
Ik  Item  is  tall,  erect,  and  covered  with  i 
^oolfa  bark  which  aanoally  &]ls  off.  Thi 
™»eT»  are  small  snd  scarcely  distinguishable 
lifl  come  out  a  little  before  the  leaves.  The 
■Old  of  the  plane-tree  is  fine-grained,  hard,  and 
rattier  brittle  than  tough ;  when  old,  it  is  sai ' 
"qnire  dark  veins,  and  to  take  (he  appearani 

Id  ihnse  ntoaCious  which  are  favoorable  to  its 
f™*th,  huge  branches  spread  outin  all  directions 
Iran  the  mainve  trnnk,  invested  with  brond, 
J«T>lj-diTlded,  and  gloasj  green  leaves.  This 
™j  of  rich  fdiage,  joined  to  the  smoothness  of 
ineaem,  and  the  symmeCry  of  the  general 
povth,  tendeti  the  plane-tree  one  of  the  noblest 
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objeeu  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  now, 
and  had  also  of  old,  the  reputatioa  of  being  the 
tree  which  most  etfeccuatly  excludes  the  ton's 
beams  in  summer,  and  most  readily  admits  them 
in  winter— thus  affording  the  best  shelter  from 
Ihe  extremes  of  both  seasons. 

For  this  reason  it  was  planted  near  public 
bnildings  and  palaces,  a  practice  which  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  adopted ;  and  the  former 
delighted  to  adom  with  it  their  academic  walks 
and  places  of  public  exercise.  In  the  East,  the 
plane  seems  to  have  been  considered  sacred,  M 
the  oak  was  furmerly  in  Britain.  Tbii  distioc- 
tion  is  in  most  coantries  awarded  to  the  moat 
munificent  sipecies  of  tree  which  it  prodnces. 
In  Palestine,  tor  instance,  where  the  plane  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  common,  the  tere- 
binth seems  to  have  poffieesed  pre-eminence.  No 
one  is  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  story  of  Xerxet 
arresting  Che  march  of  his  grand  army  before  a 
noble  plane-tree  in  Lydia.  that  he  might  reuder 
honour  to  it,  and  adorn  its  boughs  with  golden 
chains,  bracelets,  and  other  rich  ornaments. 

The  Oriental  plane  endures  our  own  climate 
well,  and  grows  ------    ■ —     '    -      -..-.•-- 


n  the 


East.  Evelyn  (in  his  S</lfa)  seems  to  ascribe 
(he  introdnction  of  the  plane-Cree  into  England 
to  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  who  planted  some 
which  were  still  fiourishtcg  at  Verulam  in  I'OG. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  plantation  of  any 
note ;  but  it  appears  from  Turner's  Herbal  (ppb- 
lished  in  1551),  that  the  tree  was  known  and 
cultivated  in  this  country  before  the  chancellor 
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as  a  mark  of  divine  favonr,  while  sterile  people 
were,  on  the  contrary,  held  in  contempt  (comp. 
Gen.  li.  .'1U;  ui.  1 ;  iSam.  ii.  5;  2  Sam.  vl.  93: 
Ps.  ciivii.  3,  gq  ;  cxxviii.  3  ;  Lnhe  i.  7  ;  iL  5). 
That  children  were  otten  taken  as  bondsmen  by 
a  creditor  for  debts  contructed  by  the  fether,  a 
evident  from  2  Kings  iv.  1 ;  Isa.  1.  1 ;  Neh.  v.  5. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  a  fiither  had  almost  unli- 
mited power  over  his  children,  nor  do  we  find 
any  law  in  the  Pentateuch  restricting  that  power 
to  a  certain  age ;  it  was  indeed  the  parents  who 
even  selected  wives  for  their  sons  (Geu.  xxi.  Zt  ; 
Exod.  iii.  9,  10,  1 1 :  Judg.  xiv.  a,  5).  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  a  fcchers  power  over  his 
daughters  was  still  greater  than  that  over  his 
sons,  since  he  might  even  annul  a  sacred  vow 
made  by  a  danghter,  but  not  one  made  by  a  son 
(Nnm.  ixx.  4.  IG).  Children  cursine  or  assault- 
ing their  parents  were  punished  by  the  Mosaical 
Law  with  death  (Eiod.  xxi.  15,  17;  Lev.xi.9). 
Before  the  time  of  Moses  a  father  had  (he  right 
M  choose  among  his  male  children,  and  declare 
one  of  them  (usnally  the  child  of  his  favourite 
wife)  as  his  first-born,  though  he  was  perhaps 
only  the  youngest  Properly  speaking,  the  '  first' 
born '  was  he  who  was  first  begotten  by  the 
lather,  since  polygamy  eiclnded  ali  regard  in 
that  respect  to  the  mother.  Thus  Jacob  had 
sons  by  all  his  four  wives,  while  only  one  of 
them  was  called  the  first-bom  (Gen.  ilix.  3); 
we  find,  however,  instance*  where  that  name  is 
applied  also  to  the  fimt-bom  on  the  mother's 
w<U  (1  Chron.  ii,   50;  comp.  v.  43;  Gen.  IxiL 
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ail    TTiB  priTilepes  of  the  first-born  were  con- 
ndenble,  aa  showD  in  Bibthbioht. 

The  BrW-born  son,  if  not  expreulj  depriTed 
hj  the  bther  of  bis  peculiar  rights,  u  «u  the 
«H«  with  Beoben  (Gen.  xlix,).  wis  at  liberW  to 
•ell  them  to  a  jounser  brother,  as  happened  in 
Ac  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob  (Gen.  iiv.  31,  iq.). 
CoDuderinS  the  manj  priTileges  atlachfli  to  fint- 
Urth,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Apostle  called 
Stoi  a  Ifmnchtlai pertm  (Heb.  lii.  16).  There 
are  some  alfuBions  in  Scripture  to  the  model  in 
which  children  were  carried.  These  appear  to 
be  adeqnatelv  represented  by  the  existing  usages, 
M  represented  in  the  following  cat  (No.  Vi'it,  in 
which  Gg.  1  represents  a  Nestorian  wotnan  hear- 
ing her  cluid  bundled  at  her  bacit,  and  fig.  a,  an 
E^ptian  female  bearing  her  child  on  her  ahool- 
der.    The  former  mode  ai^ean  to  be  alluded  to 


io  scleral  places,  and  (he  latter  in  Isa.  iliz,  S3. 
For  other  matters  regarding  children,  see  Adop- 
tion, BlBTH,  BlHTHRKlHT,  EDCCATiaN. 

CHl'OS,  one  of  the  principal  islands  of  the 
Ionian  Arehipela^  mentioned  in  Acta  ii.  15. 
It  belonged  to  lonu^  and  laj  between  the  islands 
Lesbo*  and  SamoB,  and  dist — -'->-■  -  ■■     - 


breadth  tea  miles.  It  ia  very  fertUe  in  cotton, 
silk,  and  fruit,  and  was  anciently  celebrated  for 
its  wine.  The  principal  town  was  also  called 
Chios,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  harbour. 
The  island  ia  now  called  bvthe  Greeks  Kbio, 
and  by  the  Italians  Scio.  The  wholesale  mas- 
sacre and  eBslavement  of  the  inhabitants  by  the 
Turks  in  182S  forms  one  of  the  most  shocking 
incidents  of  the  Greek  war. 

CHIS'LEV(1  Mace.  i.  54)  is  the  name  of  thai 
month  which  is  the  third  of  the  ciTil,  and  the 
mnth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Jews,  aod 
which  commences  with  the  new  moon  of         " 


this  n 

of  the  Temple,  in  commemoration  of  its  being 
purified  from  the  heathen  abominations  of  the 
Syrians,  which  was  celebrated  by  illuminations 
and  great  demonstrations  of  joy  Air  eight  days, 
beginning  from  the  25tb  of  this  month  (1  Mace, 
ii.  AS) :  and  a  tast  on  accooDt  of  Jeboiakim  hav- 
ing, in  this  month,  burnt  the  roll  containing  Jere- 
miah's jirophccy  (Jer.  xiJi»i.  22,  23).  There  U 
some  dispute  whether  this  fast  was  observed  on 
the  6lh  or  on  the  28(h  of  the  month.  It  ia  an 
argument  in  t&yonr  of  the  earlier  day  that  the 
other  wonld  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  dght  days' 
festival  of  the  dedication. 
CUITTTIM,  or  KnriM,  a  branch  of  the  de- 
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seendants  of  Jaian,  the  son  of  Judielh  (Gen.  i. 
.,  "--■ ^-— ^-i»ofJosepho»,wboisfoUowrf 
.      .  ,  i  Jerome,  it  has  been  niKnlly 

admitted  that  the  Chitlim  migrated  from  Phmucia 
"  Cyprus,  and  founded  ihere  the  town  of  Citium, 
e  modem  Chitti.  '  Chethimns  poMtssed  Ibt 
island  of  Chethima,  which  is  now  otlled  Cypnu, 
and  from  this,  all  ishinds  and  maritime  plan  iit 
called  Cbethim  by  the  Hebrews.'  Cicero,  it  aisy 
be  remarked,  speaks  of  the  Citisns  as  a  PhiBniciin 
colony.     Some  passages  in  the  prophets  (Esti. 

lection  between  Chitdm  and  Tyre.  At  a  birr 
•eriod  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Macedoniau. 
len^lenberg  has  lately  endeavoured  to  pron 
that  in  every  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  when 
the  word  occurs,  it  means  Cyprus,  or  the  Cv- 

Afler  a  careful  examination  of  tlie  work)  ia 
which  this  point  is  discosaed,  the  writer  is  ili»- 
posed  la  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  exprcned  tn 
the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  BMt:  •  Chiltim  ttasa 
to  be  a  name  of  large  sigcifieatioti  (such  as  out 
It),  applied  to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  tbe 
erranenn.inaloose  sense,  without  fixing  the 
particular  part,  though  particular  and  diflemt 
parta  of  the  wbole  are  probably  in  most  cases  to 
tie  imderstiNid '  (v.  notes  on  Esek.  zxviL  6). 

CHl'UN.    [Hemphan.] 

CHIXXE,  a  Christian  wranan  at  Corinth,  toot 
members  of  whose  family  afforded  Paal  intdU- 
gence  concerning  the  diviuons  which  reigned  la 
the  church  at  that  place  (1  Cor.  i.  11). 

CHORA'ZIN,  a  towu  mentioned  in  MaCCii. 
21  i  Lukex.  13,  in  coonection  with  Belhsaidand 
Caperoanm,  not  far  from  which,  in  Galilee,  it 
"  iiears  to  have  been  sitoaled.    Jerome  makes  it 

'illsge  of  Galilee,  on  the  shoreof  the  takellbt' 

a,  two  miles  from  Capemaum.  But  no  pliv 
of  the  name  has  been  historically  noticed  since  b'a 
days  {  and  not  only  the  town,  but  its  very  mat 

ipears  to  have  long  since  perished.    [BcrBEStii ; 


been  firat  given  to  two  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  Jerome.  The  Hebrews  call  Uieni 
Kwnff  nfdai/t,  diaritt,OT  JBamaU,  and  reckon  Ilitn 
bat  one  book. 

In  1  Chron.  i.-ii.  is  given  a  series  of  geoeslo- 
gical  tables  intenperwd  with  historical  atiiieet- 
'lliese  genealogies  are  not  complete. 

1  Chron.  a.-aiix.  contains  the  history  of  David, 
partly  agreeing  with  the  itcroanl  giveo  of  him '° 
the  books  of  Samnel,  though  with  several  impcrt- 
ant  additions  relating  to  the  Levitn. 

2  Chron.  i.-ix.  contains  the  history  of  Sidv 

a  Chron.  x..ixviii.  furnishes  a  succinct  acconol 
of  tiie  kingdom  of  Jiidah  while  Iirad  still  re- 
mained, but  separate  from  the  history  of  <k 
latter. 

S  Cbron.  zxiz.-zxxvi.  describes  the  king 
Jndah  after  the  dowofiUl  of  Isniel,  es 
reference  to  the  worship  of  God. 

Prom  this  analyui  it  wpears  that  the  Ouo- 
nicies  contain  an  epitome  of  sacred  history.  [»*>' 
cularly  from  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  natim  «» 
the  end  of  the  first  captivity. 

The  diction  of  the  Chronicles  is  such  as  W" 
the  time  immadiatdj  subsequent  to  the  csptiviij 
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It  is  sobstantially  the  same  with  that  of  Easra, 
Nehcmiah,  and  Eether,  which  were  all  written 
sbordj  after  the  &ibyionish  exile.  It  is  mixed 
vith  Aramensms,  marking  at  once  the  decline  of 
ibe  Jews  in  power,  and  the  corruption  of  their 
utite  tongue.  The  pure  Hebrew  had  been  then 
laid  aside.  It  was  lost  during  their  sojourn  in 
Babylon. 

luKmal  eridence  sufficiently  demonstrates  that 
the  Chronicles  were  written  after  the  captivity. 
Thos  the  history  is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the 
exile,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  restoration  by 
Cynis  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  22).  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  compiled  after  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
[i  Chrou.  xxxY.  25;,  who  lived  to  see  the  destruc- 
tioQ  of  Jenualem  by  the  Chaldeeans.  The  gene- 
alogy of  Zerubbabel  is  even  continued  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  (1  Chron.  iii.  19-24).  The  same 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  character  of  the  ortho' 
Snphy  and  the  nature  of  the  Uinguage  employed, 
>s  we  have  already  seen,  both  which  are  Aramfeaii 
in  complexion,  and  harmonize  with  the  books 
coQfessedly  written  after  the  exile.  The  Jews 
^rally  ascribe  the  Chronicles  to  Ezra,  and  it 
ii  extremely  probable  that  they  were  really  writ- 
ieo  by  him. 

The  principal  design  of  the  writer  seems  to 
h&ve  been  to  maintain  the  proper  distinctions  be- 
treen  Uie  tribes  and  fiimilies  of  the  returning 
Hebrews,  that  the  Messiah's  descent  out  of  the 
tribe  and  family  whence  he  was  to  spring  accord- 
ing to  prophecy,  might  be  made  manifest  Ac- 
eordingly,  the  family  of  David  is  specially  noticed 
and  prominentiy  portrayed.  The  author  also 
sbovs  how  the  lands  had  been  distributed  before 
the  capdvity,  that  the  people  might  obtain  the 
aocieDt  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  In  doing  so 
he  goes  back  to  the  most  ancient  times,  and  pre- 
KDts  to  his  countrymen  their  earliest  history,  lest, 
during  their  exile,  they  might  have  forgotten 
their  original  and  lost  the  traces  of  their  real 
ancestry.  In  addition  to  this  object  it  was  also 
intend^  to  show  how  the  worship  of  God  should 
be  properly  resumed  and  orderly  re-established. 
In  accordance  with  such  a  purpose  he  gives  the 
genealogy  of  the  priests  and  Levites  more  fully 
thaa  anv  other  writer,  records  their  functions 
and  rank,  and  enters  with  particularity  into  the 
arrangements  established  among  them  by  David 
aud  Solomon.  These  two  purposes,  which  are 
closely  allied,  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  per- 
fect congruity  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  Cnro- 
nideg.  They  account  for  the  genealogical  tables, 
the  specifications  of  tribes  and  families  with  their 
atpation,  as  also  for  a  variety  of  references  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  to  the  preparations  noade  by 
Uayid  for  building  the  temple,  the  reformations 
^hich  took  place  at  different  periods,  the  pros- 
p^ty  of  such  kings  as  feared  Jehovah  and  walked 
jn  his  ways,  to  tthe  marvellous  interpositions  of 
Heaven  on  behalf  of  those  who  trusted  in  Him 
alone,  to  the  idoUtry  of  Israel  and  their  conse- 
quent misfortunes. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  as  compared  with 
*pse  of  Kings  are  more  didactic  than  historical. 
Jo*  historical  tendency  is  subordinated  to  the 
«<wetc.  Indeed,  the  purely  historic  form  appears 
^  he  preserved  only  in  so  far  as  it  presented  an 
appropriate  medium  for  those  religious  and  moral 
joervations  which  the  author  was  directed  to  ad- 
wce.   Samoel  and  Kings  are  more  occupied  widi 


the  relation  of  political  occurrences ;  while  the 
Chronicles  furnish  detailed  accoimts  of  eccUsia^ 
tical  instimtions. 

A  thorough  examination  of  these  books  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings  will  satisfy 
the  inquirer  that  the  latter  were  known  to  Ezra 
and  extensively  used  by  him  in  the  composition  of 
Chronicles. 

But  these  books  are  not  the  only  source  from 
which  the  Chronicles  have  been  taken.  Public 
documents  formed  the  common  groimdwork  of  the 
three  histories.  The  Pentateuch  has  also  been 
used  in  their  compilation.  A  comparison  of  the 
first  nine  chapters  of  1  Chron.  with  the  Mosaic 
books  will  show  the  parallelism  existing  between 
them;  and  it  should  be  especially  noticed  that 
I  Chron.  i.  43-54  agrees  verbatim  with  Genesis 
xxxvi.  31-43.  Perhaps,  however,  this  passage  in 
both  has  been  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

As  the  Almighty  does  nothing  superfluously, 
and  puts  forth  no  exertion  of  his  power  where  his 
infinite  wisdom  does  not  perceive  a  fitting  neces- 
sity, it  would  have  been  unnecessary,  as  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  to  suggest  anew  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer  facts  with  which  he  must  have  been 
partially  acquainted  by  tradition,  and  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  from  the  sacred 
records,  tt  is  evident  that  the  Chronicles  were 
compiled  not  only  from  former  inspired  writinss, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  from  public  records,  regis- 
ters, and  genealogies  belonnng  to  the  Jews. 
That  national  annals  existed  there  can  be  no 
doubt      '^bcy  ^^  expressly  mentioned,  as  in 

1  Chron.  xxvii.  24.  They  contained  an  account 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  were  generally  todsed  in  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  where  they  could  be  most  conve- 
nienUy  consulted. 

The  histories  of  kings  appear  to  have  been 
usually  written  by  prophets  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29; 

2  Chron.  ix.  29;  xii.  15;  xiii.  22).  Hence  they 
constantiy  refer  to  the  divine  rewards  and  punish- 
ments characterizing  the  theocracy.  These  his- 
torical writings  of  the  prophets  were,  for  the  most 
part,  inserted  in  the  public  annals,  as  is  evident 
from  2  Chron.  xx.  34;  xxxii.  32;  xii.  15;  xxiv. 
27.  Whether  they  were  alwatfs  so  inserted  is 
questionable,  for  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
m>m  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  in  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  19.  From  such  sources  Ezra  extracted 
the  accounts  which  he  was  prompted  to  write  for 
the  use  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  We  cannot 
believe  that  his  selection  was  indiscriminate  or 
careless.  His  inspiration  effectuaUy  secured  him 
against  everything  that  was  inaccurate  or  unsuit- 
able to  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  supema- 
turally  enlightened.  That  he  committed  mistakes 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  else  his  history 
is  impugned  and  its  position  in  the  canon  inexpli- 
cable. His  veracity,  integrity,  and  scrupulous 
exactness  must  be  held  fiast  by  every  right-minded 
believer. 

From  an  inspection  of  I  Chron.  xvi.  4-41 ; 
1  Chron.  xxii.-xxvi.  28 ;  xxviii.  xxix. ;  2  Chron. 
XV.  1-15;  2  Chron.  xvii.  7,  &c. ;  xxvi.  16-21; 
XXX. ;  xxxi.,  it  will  be  manifest,  that  it  was  one 
design  of  Elzra  to  notice  with  particularity  the 
order  of  the  divine  worship  as  established  by 
David  and  Solomon,  with  various  reformations  in 
the  theocracy  that  took  place  at  different  times. 
The  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  public  service 
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of  God,  are  speciallv  noticed  and  promineutly 
broQght  into  view.  ^rom.  2  Chron.  xiiL;  xx. 
21,  &C.;  xix.  2,  &c.;  xxy.  7,  &c.,  it  is  evident 
that  God's  miraculous  interference  on  behalf  of 
Jndah,  and  his  displeasure  with  idolatrous  Israel, 
were  also  intended  to  be  depicted.  In  accordance 
with  the  same  object,  pious  kings  evincing  appro- 
priate zeal  for  the  glory  of  Jehovah  are  com- 
mended, and  their  efforts  marked  with  approval 
(comp.  2  Chron.  xiv.  6-15;  xvii.  10,  &c.;  xx. ; 
xxvi.  5,  &c ;  xxvii.  4-6,  &c.),  while  the  ruin  of 
idolatrous  practices  is  forcibly  adduced  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  1 1,  &c. ;  xxviii.  5,  &c. ;  xxxiii.  1 1,  &c. ;  xxv. 
14,  &c. ;  xxxvi.  6). 

Such  are  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  these 
books;  and  we  now  ask  the  impartial  reader 
to  consider  if  they  be  not  worthy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  whose  guidance  the  Chronicles  were 
written.  Are  they  not  admirably  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  Ezra  the  high-priest  and  re- 
former ?  What  more  natural,  or  more  accordant 
with  the  solicitudes  of  this  holy  man,  than  to  dwell 
upon  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  to  the  priests,  and  Levites?  Surely  he 
was  appropriately  directed  to  record  the  reforma- 
tions effected  by  godly  kings,  and  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  rorsucing  the  true  God,  whose 
zeal  was  abundantly  manifested  in  reform,  and  to 
whom  idolatry  was  peculiarly  offensive.  And  yet 
upon  these  very  chapters  and  paragraphs  charges 
the  most  flagrant  have  been  founded.  The  author 
of  them  has  been  accused  of  hatred  to  Israel,  pre- 
dilection for  the  Levites,  love  of  the  marvellous, 
design  to  magnify  pious  kings  and  to  heighten  the 
mistakes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  these  mon- 
strous accusations.  They  bear  with  them  their 
own  condemnation.  They  are  the  offspring  of 
that  Rationalism  which  resolves  to  see  nothing 
but  what  it  relishes.  On  every  page  of  these  his- 
torical books  are  impressed  genuineness  and  ho- 
nesty. The  writer  candidly  refers  to  the  sources 
whence  his  information  was  derived;  and  con- 
temporary readers,  placing  implicit  reliance  on 
Ms  statements,  allowed  the  original  documents  to 

Jerish.  He  relates  many  thin^  disgraceful  to 
udah  and  its  kings,  while  he  evmces  no  desire  to 
palliate  or  conceal  sin.  He  even  retains,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  expressions  incongruous  with 
his  own  age,  and  therefore  exacdy  copied  from 
the  ancient  records.  Surely  a  writer  guilty  of 
fiilsification  would  have  been  careful  to  alter 
these  into  exact  correspondence  with  his  own 
times.  Transparent  simplicity  of  character  needs 
not  such  minutiae. 

CHRYS'OLITE.  This  word  occurs  only  in 
Rev.  xxi.  20  in  the  enumeration  of  the  stones  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
This  stone  is  found  solid,  and  in  grains,  or  in  an- 
gular pieces.  The  prevailing  colour  is  yellowish 
men,  and  pistachio  green  of  every  variety  and 
degree  of  shade,  but  always  with  a  yellow  and 
eoTd  lustre.  Although  this  stone  is  not  mentioned 
m  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word 
TTuir^ishf  which  occurs  in  Exod.  xxviii.  20; 
xxxix.  13 ;  Ezek.  i.  6 ;  x.  9 ;  xxviii.  IS ;  Cant 
y.  4 ;  Dan.  x.  6,  and  is  in  all  these  places  trans- 
lated '  beryl.'  The  name  Tluirshisfi  stone  seems 
to  intimate  that  it  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  as 
brought  from  the  part  so  called.    [Tharbhthh.'I 


CHRTSOFRASUS.  This  occurs  only  in  Rer. 
xxi.  20.  The  name  literally  signifies 'iMk-grcen 
stone,'  and  it  is,  as  that  name  imports,  of  a  green- 
ish golden  colour  like  a  leek,  that  is  moslly 
apple-green  passing  into  grass-green. 

CHURCH.  The  original  Greek  woid  which 
is  thus  rendered,  in  its  larger  sicnification  denotes  a 
number  of  persons  called  together  for  any  poipose. 
an  assembly  of  any  kind,  civil  or  religious.  As, 
however,  it  is  usually  applied  in  the  New  Tests- 
ment  to  religious  assemblages,  it  is  very  properly 
translated  by  <  assembly,'  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  civil  sense  (Acts  xix.  32, 
39,  41).  It  is,  however,  well  to  note  that  the 
word  rendered  '  assembly '  in  these  verses  is  tke 
same  which  is  rendered  '  church '  everywhere 
else. 

In  a  few  places  the  word  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
sense,  of  a  congregation,  an  assembly  of  the  people 
for  worship,  either  in  a  synagogue  (Matt  xriii. 
17)  or  generally  of  the  Jews  re^rded  as  a  reli- 
gious body  (Acts  vii.  38 ;  Heb.  li.  12). 

But  the  word  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  an  assemblage  (of  Christians) 
generally  (1  Cor.  xi.  18).  Hence  it  denotes  a 
church,  the  Christian  church;  in  which,  how- 
ever, we  distinguish  oertam  shades  of  meaning, 
viz. — 1.  A  particular  church,  a  church  in  a 
certain  place,  as  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viiL  1 ;  xi. 
22,  &c.),  in  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26 ;  xiii.  1,  &c\ 
in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Or.  i.  1),  &c  &c  1 
Churches  of  (Gentile)  Christians,  without  dis- 
tinguishing place  (Rom.  xvi.  4).  3.  An  assemblj 
of  Christians  which  meets  anywhere,  as  in  tlM 
house  of  any  one  (Rom.  xvL  5;  1  Cor.  xvL  19: 
Philem.  2).  The  Church  universal— the  whole 
body  of  Christian  believers  (Matt  xvL  18;  1 
Cor.  xii.  28;  Gal.  L  13;  Eph.  i.  22;  iil  10; 
Heb.  xii.  23,  &c). 

CHU'SH AN-RISH  ATHAIM,  a  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, by  whom  the  Israelites  were  oppressed 
for  eight  years  (b.c.  1394  to  b.c.  1402),  until 
delivered  by  Othniel  (Judg.  iiL  8-10). 

CHU'ZA,  steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  whose 
wife  Joanna  was  one  of  those  who  employed 
their  means  in  contributing  to  the  wants  of 
Christ  and  his  aposties  (Luke  viii.  S). 

CILICIA,  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  W.  bv  Pamphylia ;  sepa- 
rated on  the  N.  from  Cappadocia  by  the  Tsuros 
range,  and  on  tiie  E.  by  Amanus  fit>m  Syria; 
and  having  the  gulf  of  Issus  (Iskenderoon)  and 
tiie  Cilician  Sea  (Acts  xxvii.  5)  on  the  South. 
B^  the  ancients  the  eastern  part  was  called 
Cilicia  Proper,  or  the  level  Cilicia;  and  the 
western,  the  rough,  or  mountainous.  The  fbrtner 
was  well-watered,  and  abounded  in  various  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruits.  The  chief  towns  in  this 
division  were  Issus,  at  the  south-eastern  extrc' 
mity,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  Alexander 
over  Darius  Codomanus  (b.c.  333),  and  notftr 
from  the  passes  of  Amanus ;  SoUe,  originally  a 
colony  of  Argives  and  Rhodians;  and  TarsuSy 
the  birth-place  of  the  Apostie  Paul  [Tab6U!>> 
Cilicia  Trachea  Airnished  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  cedars  and  firs  for  ship-building;  it  was  also 
noted  for  a  species  of  goat,  of  whose  skins  cloaks 
and  tents  were  manu&ctured.  Its  breed  ^ 
horses  was  so  superior,  that  360  (one  for  each 
day  of  the  year)  formed  part  of  the  annoal  tribute 
to  the  king  of  Persia.    The  neighbourhood  of 
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Corjaa  produced  Urge  qnutities  of  Bsffron. 
TlHngti  piniallj  rabjecletl  lo  the  AsBfriuu. 
Unia',  Peruans,  S}Tiaii8,  and  KonunB,  the  Eleu- 
Uwro-  (Of  fre«)  Ciliciaiu.  M  tbe  inhablCanls  of 
(be  mounlaiiioa*  diitricta  were  called,  vert 
rncnwd  bj  their  own  kings,  till  the  lime  of 
VapuluL  The  ua-cottM  vu  for  ■  long  time 
wXDpied  by  pir«le»,  who  carried  oq  the  appro- 
priile  TDcation  of  ilave-merchaDls,  and  found 
•nple  pacoaragemenl  for  that  aefkrious  traffic 
uDDOg  the  opuleot  Romaiu  ;  but  at  last  their  de- 
pmliiioDi  became  ao  formidable,  thai  Pompey 
»»sin»*»ted  with  eitraordinarj  powers  for  their 
■pprettiOD,  which  he  accomplished  in  forty  davs, 
Ht  settled  the  surriviug  n^ebootera  at  Solie. 
ihich  he  rebuilt  and  named  Pompeiopolia.  Ci- 
cero wtt  procoosiil  of  Cilicia  [a.d.c.  702),  aod 
funed  MHne  ■occeae*  over  the  mouataineen  of 
imanm,  for  which  he  was  rewanled  with  a 
UDUDph.  Many  Jews  were  settled  in  Cilicia 
(itn  Ti.  9). 

Accordiu);  to  the  modem  Turkish  diTisiona  of 
Aoi  Minor,  Cilicia  Proper  belongs  to  the  Puha- 
IcofAdana;  and  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  Liwah 
iflicliil  in  the  Mousselimlik  of  Cyprus. 
CIN'NAMON  occsra  in  three  places  of  Serip- 
an ;  first,  about  1 600  yeara  before  the  Christian 
ai,b  Eiod.  zix.  S3,  where  it  is  enumeraled  as 
^H  of  the  ingredients  employed  in  the  prepara- 
Ms  of  the  holy  aoointing  oil :  '  Take  thou  also 
onto  ihee  powerful  spices,  myrrh,  and  of  sweet 
ciDatmaa  ykinnoTHiin  bttem)  half  aa  touch  (i.  e. 
i6u  ehekels),  together  with  sweet  calamas  aud 
oais.'  It  is  next  mentioned  in  Pror.  vii.  17, 
•ndigiia  in  Cant.  iv.  14;  while  in  Rer.  ixiiL 
13,  UDODg  the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  we  have 
'Qimunon,  and  odoura,  and  cnulments,  and 
frankincense.' 

Miay  wrilera  hare  doubted  whether  the  ha- 
•ommot  the  Hebrews  is  the  same  article  that 
*t  now  call  cinnamon.  Others  have  doubted 
vbMberour  cinnamon  was  al  all  known  to  the 
■"ueulL  But  the  same  thing  haa  been  said  of 
tlmost  etery  other  drag  which  is  noticed  by 
tlHiL  If  we  were  to  pul  &ilh  in  all  these 
ilonbn,  we  shonld  be  left  without  any  sobstauoes 
PWHoed  of  sufficiently  remarkable  pn^lties  to 
unbeen  articles  of  ancieot  commerce. 

Cinnamon  of  the  beat  quality  is  imported  in 
lite  present  day  from  Ceylon,  and  also  from  the 
Mslshar  coast,  in  consequence  of  the  cinnamon 
plsal  baring  been  introduced  there  from  Ceylon. 
An  inferior  lund  is  also  exported  from  the  pen- 
'mis  of  Inttia.  Prom  these  countries  the  cin- 
nimoii  and  caasia  of  the  ancients  must  most 
litelj  hSTe  been  obtained,  though  boCb  are  also 
pwloced  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
m  Oiina,  and  in  Cochinchina.  Cinnamon  is  im- 
P^Xed  in  bales  and  cheats— the  bundles  weighing 
»»°I  one  pound  each.  The  pieces  consul  of 
'omponod  qnilU,  are  about  three  feet  long, 
•lender,  and  inclose  within  them  scTcral  smaller 
-imlii.  These  are  Ihin.  smooth,  of  a  brownish 
j*^^  ^f  a  warm,  sweetish,  and  agreeable  taste. 
™  fragrant  odour ;  but  several  kinds  are  known 
u  modem   markets,  as  they  were  in   ancient 

'"Ceylon  cinnamon  ia  caretiilly  onltivated, 
w  bat  danamon  gardens  being  on  the  south- 
'™*'Ti  coast,  where  the  sinl  is  light  and  sandy, 
*^  <w  atnuapbere  moist  from  the  preralent 


southern  winds.  The  plants  begin  to  yield  cin- 
namon when  about  six  or  seven  yeara  old,  after 
which  the  shoots  may  be  cut  every  three  or  fbnr 
years.  The  best  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  obtained 
from  twigs  and  sfaools ;  leas  than  half,  or  more 
than  Iwo  or  three  iachea  in  diameter,  are  not 
peeled.  '  The  peeling  is  effected  by  making  two 
opposite,  or  when  the  branch  is  thick,  three  or 
four  longitudinal  incisions,  and  then  elevating 
the  bark  by  introducing  the  peeling  knife  be- 
neath it  In  twenty-four  hours  the  epidermis  and 
sreenish  pulpy  matter  are  careflilly  scraped  off. 
few  hours  the  smaller  quills  are  Lntroduced 


rger  ones,  and  in  this  way  congeries  of 
formed,  often  measuring  for^  inchea 
in   length.    The  bark  ia  then  dried  in  the  si 


and  afterwards  made  into  bundles,  with  piece*  of 
split  bamboo  twigs.'    Beaidea  cinnamon,  an  oil 

the  coarser  pieces  of  the  bark,  after  being  re- 
duced to  ■  coarse  powder,  in  sea-water,  for  two 
days,  when  both  are  submitted  to  distillation.  A 
fktty  substance  is  also  obtained  by  bruising  and 
boiling  the  riper  fruit,  when  an  oily  body  floata 
on  the  surface,  which  on  cooling  concretes  into  a 
dirty  whitish,  rather  hard,  fatty  matter.  Some 
camphor  may  be  procured  from  the  roots. 


.    [Ki»n, 


'■-] 


'r^ 


Cassia  bark  was  dislin^ished  with  difficulty 
from  cinnamon  by  the  ancients.  In  the  present 
day  it  is  ofUn  sold  for  cinnamon  ;  indeed,  unless 
a  purchaser  specify  tnit  cinnamon,  i 
bably  be  supplied  with  nothing  but  a 
made  up  into  similar  bundles  with  c 


colour  darker,  its  flavour  much  less  sweet  and 
fine  than  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  while  it  is 
more  pongent.  and  is  followed  by  a  bitter  taste  ; 
it  is  also  less  cloeely  quilled,  and  breaks  shorter 
than  genuine  cinnamon.  Dr.  Pereira,  whose  de- 
scription we  have  adopted,  haa  ascertuned  that 
cassia  is  imported  into  the  London  market  from 
Bombay  (the  produce  of  the  Malabar  coast),  and 
also  from  the  Mauritius,  Calculta,  Balavia,  Sin- 
gapore, the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Canton.  Mr. 
K^ves  says,  '  Vast  quantities  both  of  cassia  seeds 
(bods)  and  cassia  lignea  are  annually  brought  to 
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Canton  from  the  proyinoe  of  Kwangse,  whose 

Srincipal  city  {Kweihin,  literally  '  cassia  forest') 
erives  its  name  from  the  forests  of  cassia  aroand 
it  The  Chinese  themselves  use  a  much  thicker 
bark,  unfit  for  the  European  market.'  The 
Malabar  cassia  lignea  is  thicker  and  coarser  than 
that  of  China.  From  the  various  sources,  inde- 
pendently of  the  different  qualities,  it  is  evident, 
as  in  the  case  of  cinnamon,  that  the  ancients 
might  have  been,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  ac- 
quainted with  several  varieties  of  cassia.  These, 
we  have  no  doubt,  are  yielded  by  more  than  one 
species.  Mr.  Marshall,  from  information  ob- 
tained while  he  was  staff-surgeon  in  Ceylon, 
maintained  that  cassia,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it, 
was  the  coarser  bark  of  the  true  cinnamon.  Dr. 
Wight  has  ascertained  that  more  than  one  species 
yields  the  cassia  of  Malabar,  often  called  cin- 
namon. Besides  cassia  bark,  there  is  also  a 
cassia  oil,  and  cassia  buds,  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  tree.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  as  cinnamon  and  cassia  were  known 
to  the  Greeks,  that  they  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  also,  as  the  oommerce  with  India 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  much  more  ancient 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

CIN'NERETH,  or  Cinneroth,  one  of  the 
'fenced  cities'  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
zix.  35;  Deut  lit  17  ;  Josh.  xi.  2).  In  the  last 
of  the  texts  cited  it  seems  to  indicate  a  district 
It  is  also  the  earlier  name  of  the  lake  Gen- 
nesareth  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Cinnereth),  from  which  we  may  collect  that 
the  town  lay  on  the  western  border  of  the  lake, 
and  was  of  sufficient  consequence  to  give  its  own 
name  to  it  It  is  even  supposed  that  Cinnereth, 
afterwards  Gennesareth,  was  the  earlier  name  of 
the  town  of  Tiberias,  and  under  the  latter  change 
still  extended  its  own  denomination  to  the  lake ; 
nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  this  con- 
jecture. 

CIRCUMCI'SION.  The  history  of  Jewish 
Ciroumcision  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Abraham  received  the  rite  from  Jehovah, 
Moses  established  it  as  a  national  ordinance,  and 
Joshua  carried  it  into  effect  before  the  Israelites 
entered  the  land  of  Canaan.  Males  only  were 
subjected  to  the  operation,  and  it  was  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day  of  tiie  child's  life : 
fbrei^  slaves  also  were  forced  to  submit  to  it,  on 
entenng  an  Israelite's  family.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  other  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject  besides  the  Scriptures  might  easily 
suppose  that  the  rite  was  original  with  Abraham, 
characteristic  of  his  seed,  and  practised  among 
those  nations  only  who  had  learned  it  fh)m  them. 
This,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  the 
case. 

First  of  all,  the  Egyptians  were  a  circumcised 
people.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some  writers  that 
this  was  not  true  of  the  whole  nation,  but  of  the 
priests  only.  A  great  preponderance  of  argu- 
ment, however,  appears  to  us  to  prove  that  the 
rite  was  universal  among  the  old  Egyptians,  as 
long  as  their  native  institutions  fiourished;  al- 
though there  is  no  question  that,  under  Persian 
and  Greek  rule,  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and 
was  retained  chiefly  by  the  priests  and  by  those 
who  desired  to  cultivate  ancient  wisdom. 

The  Colchians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  a  colony  firom  Egypt»  learnt  the  practice 


from  the  Egyptians,  as  also  did  the  savage  Tro- 
glodytes of  Africa.  Herodotus,  moreover,  tells 
us  that  the  Ethiopians  were  also  circumcised ;  and 
he  was  in  doubt  whether  they  had  learned  the 
rite  from  the  Kgy  ptians,  or  the  Egyptians  from 
them.  By  the  Ethiopians  we  must  understand 
him  to  mean  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  or  Sec- 
naar.  In  the  present  day  the  Coptic  Church 
continues  to  practise  it ;  the  Abyssinian  Christians 
do  the  same;  and  that  it  was  not  introdaoed 
among  the  latter  with  a  Judaical  Christianity 
appears  from  their  performing  it  upon  both  sexes. 
Oldendorp  describes  the  rite  as  widely  spread 
through  Western  Africa — 16°  on  each  side  of  the 
Line— even  among  natives  that  are  not  Moham- 
medan. In  later  times  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  is  practised  by  the  Kafir  nations  in  Soath 
Africa,  whom  Prichard  supposes  to  form  '  a  great 
part  of  the  native  population  of  Africa  to  the 
southward  of  the  £Iquator.' 

How  far  the  rite  was  extended  through  the 
Syro-Arabian  races  is  uncertain,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  widely  diffiised  among  them. 
The  Philistines,  in  the  days  of  Saul,  were  how- 
ever uncircumcised ;  so  also,  says  Herodotos, 
were  all  the  PhcBnicians  who  had  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks.  That  the  Canaanites,  in  the 
days  of  Jacob,  were  not  all  circumcised,  is  plain 
from  the  affair  of  Dinah  and  Shechem.  The 
story  of  Zipporah  (Ebcod.  iv.  25),  who  did  not 
circumcise  her  son  until  fear  came  over  her,  that 
Jehovah  would  slay  her  husband  Moses,  prores 
that  the  family  of  Jetiiro,  the  Midianite,  had  no 
fixed  rule  about  it  although  the  Midianites  are 
generally  regarded  as  children  of  Abraham  bj 
Ketnrah.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  dis- 
tinct testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  Ishmaelite 
Arabs,  inhabiting  the  district  of  Nabathsa,  were 
circumcised  after  their  thirteenth  year.  The  fact 
that  the  books  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  and  of  Judges, 
never  bestow  the  epithet  uncircvmcwd  as  a  re- 
proach on  any  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
any  more  than  on  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites, 
the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  or  other  inland 
tribes  with  whom  tiiey  came  into  conflict,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  circumstance,  that  as  soon 
as  the  Philistines  became  prominent  in  the  pv^ 
rative,  after  the  birth  of  Samson,  this  epithet  is  of 
rather  common  occurrence,  and  that  the  bringing 
back,  as  a  trophy,  the  foreskins  of  slain  enemies, 
never  occurs  except  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xviii.),  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  while  the 
Philistines,  like  the  Sidonians  and  the  otiier  man- 
time  Syrian  nations  known  to  the  Greeks,  were 
wholly  strangers  to  the  practice,  it  was  common 
among  the  Canaanites  and  all  the  more  inland 
tribes. 

How  far  the  rite  of  circumcision  spread  o^^ 
the  south-west  of  Arabia  no  definite  record  snl^ 
sists.  The  silence  of  the  Koran  confirms  tte 
statement  of  Abulfedti,  that  the  custom  is  older 
than  Mohammed,  who,  it  would  appear,  in  no 
respect  regarded  it  as  a  religious  rite.  Verer- 
theless  it  has  extended  itself  with  the  MohM|- 
medan  futh,  as  though  it  were  a  positive  or^ 
nance.  Pocock  cites  a  tradition,  which  ascnbes 
to  Mohammed  the  words— 'Circumcision  J*^*?^ 
dinance  for  men,  and  honourable  in  women.'  '1°.'' 
extension  of  the  rite  to  the  other  sex  might,  m 
itself,  satisfy  us  that  it  did  not  come  lo  uose 
nations  firom  Abraham  and  Ishmael.    We  have 
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already  leen  that  Abyssinian  circumcision  has 
the  same  peculiarity :  so  that  it  is  eyery  way  pro- 
bable that  Soathem  Arabia  had  the  rite  from  the 
»ae  source  or  influence  as  Ethiopia.  In  &ct, 
tbfTery  closest  relations  are  known  to  have  sub- 
«i<ed  between  the  nations  on  the  opposite  coasts 
oftiwRedSea. 

The  moral  meaning  of  the  word  '  uneircum- 
ci$«il'  was  a  natural  result  of  its  having  been 
made  legally  essential  to  Hebrew  &ith.    *  Uncir- 
eomei^  in  heart  and  ears '  was  a  metaphor  to 
vhich  a  prophet  would  be  carried,  as  necessarily 
a&  a  Christian  teacher  to  such  phrases  as  '  unbap- 
tij:«d  in  800],'  or  *  washed  by  regeneration/    If, 
huwever,  we  try  to  take  a  step  farther  back  still, 
and  ask  why  this  ordinance  in  particular  was 
felvcted,  as  so  eminently  essential  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  we  probably  find  that  we  have  reached 
I  point  at  which  we  must  be  satisfied  with  know- 
ing the  fact  without  the  reason.    Every  external 
oniioance,  as  for  instance  baptism,  must  have 
more  or  less  that  is  arbitrary  in  ,it     It  is,  how- 
evt^,  abandantly  plain  that  circumcision  was  not 
intaded  to  separate  the  Jews  from  other  nations 
g«&erally,  for  it  could  not  do  so :  and,  least  of 
ail  from  the  Efsyptians,  as  the  words  in  Joshua 
!T.  9)  show.    Rather,  it  was  a  well  known  and 
iimdy  understood  symbol  of  purity. 

CISTERN.    In  a  country  which  has  scarcely 

more  than  one  perennial  stream,  where  fountains 

tre  not  abundant,  and  where  the  months  of  sum- 

i&er  paas  without  rain,  the  preservation  of  the 

nin-vater  in  cisterns  must  always  have  been  a 

nsitter  of  vast  importance,  not  only  in  the  pas- 

turt-groonds,  but  in  gardens,  and,  above  all,  in 

tovDs.   Hence  the  fVequent  mention  of  cisterns 

io  Scriptnre,  and  more  especially  of  those  which 

are  fwmd  m  the  open  country.    These  were,  it 

««m6,  the  property  of  those  by  whom  they  were 

fonned  (Num.  zxi.  22).    They  are  usually  little 

more  thin  large  pits,  but  sometimes  take  the 

^^iiuacter  of  extensive  subterraneous  vaults,  open 

^^7  by  a  small  mouth,  like  that  of  a  well. 

The}'  are  filled  with  rain-water,  and  (where  the 

climate  allows)  with  snow  during  winter,  and  are 

^  closed  at  the  mouth  with  large  flat  stones, 

o^tr  which  sand  is  spread  in  such  a  way  as  to 

preTent  their  being  easily  discovered.    If  by  any 

<^ce  the  waters  which  the  shepherd  has  thus 

tT^nred  up  are  lost  by  means  of  an  earthquake 

w  some  other  casualty,  or  are  stolen,  both  he 

i|ad  his  flocks  are  exposed  to  great  and  imminent 

^ger ;  as  are  also  travellers  who  hasten  to  a 

ci»tem  aud  find  its  waters  gone.    For  this  reason 

*■  ^ilare  of  water  is  used  as  the  image  of  any 

pat  calamity  (Isa.  xli.  17, 18;  xliv.  8).   There 

B  Q!$aally  a  large  deposit  of  mud  at  the  bottom 

oi  these  cisterns,  so  that  he  who  falls  into  them, 

even  when  they  are  without  water,  is  liable  to 

Pwish   miserably    (Gen.  xxxvii.  22,  so.;   Jer. 

f«^ii.6;  Lam.  iiL  53;  Ps.  xl.  2;  Ixix.   15). 

ttstems  were  sometimes  used,  when  empty,  as 

pnsons,  and  indeed  prisons  which  were    con- 

s^cted  under  ground  received  the  same  name 

^«'en.xxxix.20;  xl.  15). 

In  cities  the  cisterns  were  works  of  much  la- 
"'ttr,  for  they  were  either  hewn  in  the  rocks  or 
wrroonded  with  subterraneous  walls,  and  lined 
^th  a  fine  incrustation.  The  system  which  in 
]J»  respect  formerly  prevailed  m  Palestine  is, 
<^bae88,  the  same  that  exists  at  present;  and 


indeed  there  is  every  probability  that  most  of 
the  cisterns  now  in  use  were  constructed  in  very 
ancient  times.    Professor  Robinson  assures  us, 
that '  the  main  dependence  of  Jerasalem  at  the 
present  day  is  on  its  cisterns ;  and  this  has  pro- 
bably always  been  the  case.'    He  then  mentions 
the  immense  cisterns  now  and  anciently  existing 
within  the  area  of  the  Temple :  supplied  partly 
by  rain  water,  and  partly  by  an  aqueduct  from 
Solomon's    Pools,    and    which,    of  themselves, 
would  furnish  a  tolerable  supply  in  case  of  a 
siege.    But,  in  addition  to  these,  almost  every 
private  house  in  Jerusalem,  of  any  size,  is  im- 
derstood  to  have  at  least  one  or  more  cisterns, 
excavated  in  the  soft  limestone  rock  on  which 
the  city  is   built.      The  cisterns  have    usually 
merely  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  sometimes 
built  up  with  stonework  above,  and  furnished 
with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket ;  so  that 
they  have  extemallv  much  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  well.     Tne  water  is   conducted   into 
them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  during  the 
rainy  season ;   and,  with  proper  care,  remains 
pure  and  sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn.    In  this  manner    most  of  the   larger 
houses  and  the  public  buildings  are  supplied. 
The  Latin  convent,  in  particular,  is  said  to  be 
amply  furnished ;  and  in  seasons  of  drought  is 
able  to  deal  out  a  sufllciency  for  all  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Most  of  these  cisterns  have  undoubtedly  come 
down  from  ancient  times;  and  their  immense 
extent  furnishes  a  full  solution  of  the  question 
as  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city.  Under 
the  disadvantages  of  its  position  in  this  respect, 
Jerusalem  must  necessarily  have  always  been 
dependent  on  its  cisterns ;  and  a  city  which  thus 
annually  laid  in  its  supply  fi^r  seven  or  eight 
months  could  never  be  overtaken  by  a  want  of 
water  during  a  siege.  Nor  is  this  a  trait  pecu- 
liar to  the  Holy  City ;  for  the  case  is  the  same 
throughout  all  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Fountains  and  streams  are  few,  as 
compared  with  Europe  and  America;  and  the 
inhabitants,  therefore,  collect  water  during  the 
rainy  season  in  tanks  and  dstems  in  the  cities, 
in  the  fields,  and  along  the  high  roads,  for  the 
sustenance  of  themselves  and  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing  tra- 
veller. Man^,  if  not  the  most,  of  these  are 
obviously  antique;  and  they  exist  not  unfre- 
Quently  along  the  ancient  roads  which  are  now 
aeserted.  Thus,  on  the  long-forgotten  way  from 
Jericho  to  Bethel,  '  broken  cisterns '  of  high  an- 
tiquity are  found  at  regular  intervals.  That 
Jerusalem  was  thus  actually  supplied  of  old  with 
water  is  apparent  also  from  the  numerous  re* 
mains  of  ancient  cisterns  still  existing  in  the 
tract  north  of  the  city,  which  was  once  enclosed 
within  the  walls. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE.  Places  of  refuge 
where,  under  the  cover  of  religion,  the  guilty 
and  the  unfortunate  might  find  shelter  and  pro- 
tection were  not  unknown  among  the  ancient 
heathen.  The  right  of  shelter  and  impunity  was 
enjoyed  by  certain  places  reputed  sacred,  such  as 
groves,  temples,  and  altars.  This  protective 
power  commonly  spread  itself  over  a  considerable 
district  round  tiie  holy  spot,  and  was  watched 
over  and  preserved  by  severe  penalties.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  number  of  these 
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places  of  asylnm  became  id  process  of  time  very 
great,  and  led,  b^  abase,  to  a  fresh  increase  of 
criminals.  Tiberius,  in  consequence,  caused  a 
solemn  inquiry  into  their  effects  to  be  made, 
which  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  their  number 
and  a  limitation  of  their  priyile^. 

This  pagan  custom  passed  mto  Christianity. 
As  early  as  Constantine  the  Great,  Christian 
churches  were  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons whom  an  outraged  law  or  powerful  enemies 
pursued.  Theodosius,  in  431,  extended  this  pri- 
vilege to  the  houses,  gardens,  and  other  places 
which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  churches, 
and  the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  681,  widened  the 
right  of  asylum  to  thirty  paces  from  every 
church.  Since  then  this  ecclesiastical  privilege 
prevailed  in  the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom, 
and  was  preserved  undiminished,  at  least  in 
Italy,  so  long  as  the  papal  independence  re- 
mained. The  right  acted  beneficially  in  ages 
when  violence  and  revenge  predominated,  and 
fixed  habitations  were  less  common  than  now; 
but  its  tendency  to  transfer  power  from  the  ma- 
^^istrate  to  the  priesthood  was  injurious  to  the 
inviolability  of  law  and  the  steady  administration 
of  justice.  It  has  accordingly  in  recent  times 
been  abrogated  by  most  governments. 

Among  the  Jews  the  '  cities  of  refuge '  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  asylum  of  the  classic 
nations,  but  were  happily  exempt  from  the  evil 
consequences  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  afford,  even  to  the  present  day,  no  mean 
proof  of  tiie  superior  wisdom  and  benignant 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  laws. 

The  institution  was  framed  with  a  view  to 
abate  the  evils  which  ensued  from  the  old  esta- 
blished rights  of  the  blood-avenger  [Blood- 
Revenge],  and  thereb]^  to  farther  the  prevalence 
in  the  nation  of  a  mild,  genUe,  and  forgiving 
spirit. 

From  the  laws  on  this  point  (Exod.  xxi.  18; 
Num.  XXXV.  9-34;  Dent  xix.  1-13)  it  appears 
that  Moses  set  apart  out  of  the  sacerdotal  cities 
six  as  '  cities  of  refhge.'  There  were,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Joraan,  three,  namely,  *  Bezer 
in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  country  of  the 
Reubenites,  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  of  the  Gadites, 
and  Golan  in  Bashan  of  the  Manassites '  (Dent 
iv.  43) ;  on  the  western  side  three,  namely, '  Ke- 
desh  in  Galilee  in  Mount  Naphtali,  and  Shechem 
in  Mount  Epbraim,  and  Kirjath-arba,  which  is 
Hebron,  in  tiie  mountain  of  Judah '  (Josh.  xx. 
7).  If  found  desirable,  then  other  cities  might 
be  added.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show 
how  wisely  these  places  were  chosen  so  as  to 
make  a  city  of  refuge  easy  of  access  from  all 
parts  of  the  land.  To  any  one  of  these  cities  a 
person  who  had  unawares  and  unintentionally 
slain  any  one  might  fiee,  and  if  he  reached  it 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  avenger  of  blood, 
he  was  safe  within  its  shelter,  provided  he  did 
not  remove  more  than  a  thousand  yards  from  its 
circuit,  nor  quit  the  refuge  till  the  decease  of  the 
high-priest  under  whom  the  homicide  had  taken 
place.  I^  however,  he  transgressed  these  provi- 
sions, the  avenger  mi^ht  lawftilljr  put  him  to 
death.  The  ro^  leadmg  to  the  cities  of  refuge 
were  to  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  fugitive  could  avail  himself  of  the 
shelter  conceded  by  the  laws,  he  was  to  undergo 
a  solemn  trial,  and  make  it  appear  to  the  satis- 


faction of  the  magistrates  of  the  place  where  the 
homicide  was  committed  that  it  was  porely  acci- 
dental. Should  he,  however,  be  fixind  to  hare 
been  guilty  of  murder,  he  was  delivered  Mots 
the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood*  tlut  he  might 
die.'  And  the  Israelites  were  stricUy  forbidden  to 
spare  him  either  from  considerations  of  pit}'  or 
in  consequence  of  any  pecuniary  ransom.  This 
disallowal  of  a  compensation  by  mcmey  in  the 
case  of  murder  shows  a  just  regard  for  hnman 
life,  and  appears  much  to  the  advantage  of  die 
Hebrew  legislation  when  compared  vith  the 
practice  of  other  countries  (Athens,  for  instaooe, 
and  Islam),  in  which  pecuniary  atonemente 
were  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  and  where,  ia 
consequence,  the  life  of  the  poor  must  have  beeo 
in  as  great  jeopardy  as  the  character  of  the 
wealthy. 

The  asylum  aff<H^ed  by  Moses  displays  the 
same  bemgn  regard  to  human  life  in  respect  of 
the  homicide  himself.  Had  no  obstacle  been  put 
in  the  way  of  the  Goel,  instant  death  would  ikn 
awaited  any  one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  oeor 
siou  the  death  of  another.  By  lus  wise  Arraog^ 
ments,  however,  Moses  interposed  a  seasonable 
delay,  and  enabled  the  manslayer  to  appeal  id 
the  laws  and  justice  of  lus  country.  Momoitarj 
wrath  could  hardly  execute  its  fell  purposes,  aixi 
a  suitable  refuge  was  provided  for  the  guiltks 
and  unfortunate. 

Yet  as  there  is  a  wide  space  between  the  inii<> 
cence  of  mere  homicide  and  the  guilt  of  adoal 
murder,  in  which  various  degrees  of  blame  m^ 
easily  exist,  so  the  legislator  took  means  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  manslayer  less  happy  tba 
it  was  before  the  act  or  the  mischance,  lest  entire 
impunity  might  lead  to  the  neglect  of  necessary 
precaution  and  care.  With  great  propriety,  ther^ 
fore,  was  the  homicide  made  to  feel  some  legal 
inconvenience.  Accordingly  he  was  remoTcd 
from  his  patrimony,  restricted  in  his  sphere  of 
locomotion,  affected  indirectly  in  his  pecaniai7 
interests,  and  probably  reduceid  from  an  afBueot 
or  an  easy  station  to  one  of  service  and  laboor. 
The  benefit  of  the  protection  afforded  was  oonh 
mon  to  strangers  and  sojourners  with  native 
Israelites. 

What  ensues  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Rab- 
bins. In  order  to  give  the  Aiffitive  all  possible 
advantage  in  his  flight,  it  was  me  business  of  the 
Sanhedrim  to  make  the  roads  that  led  to  the 
cities  of  refuge  convenient  by  enlarging  thea 
and  removing  every  obstruction  that  might  hurt 
his  foot  or  hinder  his  speed.  No  hillock  vw 
left,  no  river  was  allowed  over  which  there  wm 
not  a  bridge,  and  the  road  was  at  least  tvo  and 
thirty  cubits  broad.  At  every  turning  tiiew  ^ff* 
posts  erected  bearing  the  words  Refuge,  /y^' 
to  guide  tiie  imhappy  man  in  his  flight;  and  tvo 
students  in  the  law  were  appointed  to  aocompaoy 
him,  that,  if  the  avenger  should  overtake  hin» 
before  he  reached  the  city,  they  might  attemg 
to  pacify  him  till  the  legal  investigation  ooold 
take  place.  . 

When  once  settied  in  the  city  of  refuge,  tne 
manslayer  had  a  convenient  habitation  assigD<^ 
him  gratuitously,  and  the  citizens  were  to  teacft 
him  some  trade  whereby  he  might  support  hio* 
seLt  To  render  his  confinement  more  eay,  w* 
mothers  of  the  high-priests  used  to  feed  m 
clothe  these  imfbrtnnate  fugitives,  that  they  migtit 
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sot  be  impatient  and  pray  for  the  death  of  their 
''ji]^,  on  whose  decease  they  were  restored  to 
M-ir  liberty  and  their  property.  If  the  slayer 
iiird  in  the  city  of  refnge  before  he  was  released, 
tiU  boDes  were  delivered  to  his  relations,  after 
t£«  death  of  the  high-priest,  to  be  buried  in  the 
vpaichre  of  his  fathers. 

Id  addition  to  this  riffht  of  asylum,  a  cnstom 
ippears  to  have  prevailed  from  very  early  times, 
Mth  among  the  chosen  people  and  the  nations  of 
the  world,  of  fleeing,  in  case  of  personal  danger, 
to  the  altar.  With  the  Jews  it  was  customary 
for  the  fhgitive  to  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  whether  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple ;  by 
which,  however,  shelter  and  secnri^  were  ob- 
taiDHl  only  for  those  who  had  committed  sins  of 
ijnioraiice  or  inadvertence  (Exod.  xxi.  14 ;  1  Kings 
L  VI;  )L  28>  From  the  two  last  passages  it 
("fin^  that  state-criminals  also  sought  the  protec- 
tioQ  of  the  altar,  probably  more  m>m  the  force 
cf  cQstom  than  any  express  law.  Their  safety, 
boverer,  depended  on  the  will  of  the  kin^ ;  for 
in  the  passages  referred  to  it  appears  that  m  one 
cue  (that  of  Adonijah)  life  was  spared,  but  in  the 
iAhtt  (that  of  Joab)  it  was  taken  away  even  '  by 
ti)e  titar.'    Compare  Matt  xxiii.  35. 

CITIZENSHIP.  Strict  isohition  did  by  no 
Bans,  as  some  aappose,  form  the  leading  prin- 
ciple b  the  system  of  theocracy  as  laid  down  by 
Moms,  siDce  even  non-Israelites  not  only  were 
•IJoved  to  reside  in  Palestine,  but  had  the  fhllest 
pntecttoD  of  the  law,  equally  with  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  (Ebcod.  xii.  19;  Lev.  xxiv.  22; 
Nqiil  XV.  15;  xxzv.  15;  Deut  L  16;  xxiv.  17: 
the  law  of  nsur^,  Deut  xxiiL  20,  made,  how- 
erer,  an  exception),  and  were  besides  reoom- 
Beoded  in  general  terms  by  Moses  to  humanity 
lod  charity  (Exod.  xxii.  21 ;  xxiii.  9 ;  Lev.  xix. 
^  34 ;  I)ent  x.  18 ;  comp.  Jer.  viL  6 ;  Mai.  iii. 
5 ,  u  well  as  to  a  participation  in  certain  prero- 
PitiTes  granted  to  the  poor  of  the  land,  such  as  a 
&hare  in  the  tithe  and  feast-offering,  and  the  har- 
dest in  the  Jubilee-year  (Deut.  xiv.  29 ;  xvi.  10, 
U:  xxTi.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  6).  In  return,  it  waa 
r^oired  on  the  part  of  non-Israelites  not  to  com- 
mit acts  by  which  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  might  be  hurt  (Exra.  xx.  10 ;  Lev.  xvii. 
1 ';  xviiL  26 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxiv.  16  ;  Deut  v.  U.  The 
siting  of  an  animal  which  had  died  a  natural 
death,  Deut  xiv.  21,  seems  to  have  been  the  sole 
nception).  The  advantage  the  Jew  had  over 
^  Gentile  was  thus  stnctlv  spiritual,  in  his 
^i^  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  of 
^  oommnnity  of  God,  on  whom  positive  laws 
*ere  enj<nned.  But  even  to  this  spiritual  privi- 
lege Gentiles  were  admitted  under  certain  restrio- 
^WM  (Deut  xxiii.  1-9).  The  only  nations  that 
*»«  altogether  excluded  from  the  citizenslup  of 
"» theocracy  by  especial  command  of  the  Lord, 
v«re  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  from  a  feeling 
w  Tengeanoe  against  them :  and  in  the  same  situ- 
^  were  all  castrated  persons,  and  bastards, 
fr^  a  feeling  of  disgrace  and  shame  (Deut 
Will  1-6).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  no  less  than 
JJ3,600  strangers  were  resident  in  Palestine  (2 
Chioo.  il  17). 

K«nan  citizenship  (Acts  xxii.  28),  was  granted 
^  the  times  of  the  Emperors  to  whole  provinces 
»M  cities  as  also  to  single  individuals,  for  some 
^»ce  rendered  to  the  state  or  the  imperial 
"«»»ly,  or  even  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  (Acts 


xxii.  28).  The  Apostle  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen 
by  fiunily  (Acts,  i.  c),  and  hence  his  protesting 
against  corporal  or  capital  punishment 

CLAU'DA,  a  small  island  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Crete,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviL  16.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  Gozzo. 

CLAU'DIA,  a  Christian  female  of  Rome,  men- 
tioned in  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 

CLAU'DIUS,  the  fifth  Roman  emperor,  and 
successor  of  Caligula,  a.d.  41-54  (Acts  xi.  28 ; 
xviii.  2).  His  full  name  was  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero  Germanicus.  Previously  to  his  accession 
he  led  rather  a  dissolute  life,  and  the  throne  was 
in  a  great  measure  secured  to  him  through  the 
address  and  solicitations  of  Herod  Agrippa.  This 
obligation  he  returned  by  great  ana  peculiar 
favours  to  that  personage ;  and  the  Jews  were 
generally  treated  with  indulgence  till  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  when  those  who  abode  at  Rome 
were  all  banished  thence  fActs  xviii.  2).  Several 
fimiines  occurred  under  Claudius,  one  of  which, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  extended  to  Pa- 
lestine and  Syria,  and  appears  to  be  that  which 
was  foretold  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28). 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS.    [Ltsias.] 

CLAUDIUS  FELIX.    [Felix.] 

CLAY,  a  substance  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  employ- 
ment by  the  potter,  the  elegant  and  useful  n>rms 
assumed  by  the  rude  material  under  his  hands 
supplying  a  significant  emblem  of  the  Divine 
power  over  the  destinies  of  man  (Isa.  Ixiv.  8 ; 
Kom.  ix.  21).  A  remarkable  allusion  to  the  use 
of  clay  in  sealing  occurs  in  Job  xxxviii.  14,  'He 
tumeth  it  as  clay  to  the  seal.*  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
impressing  unbumt  bricks  with  certain  marks 
and  inscriptions  which  were  obviously  made  by 
means  of  a  large  seal  or  stamp.  We  trace  this 
in  the  bricks  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  [Bricks]. 
Modem  Oriental  usages  supply  another  illustra- 
tion. Travellers,  when  entering  the  khans  in 
towns,  often  observe  the  rooms  m  which  goods 
have  been  left  in  charge  of  the  khanjee  sealed  on 
the  outside  with  clay.  A  piece  of  clay  is  placed 
over  the  lock,  and  impre^ed  by  a  large  wooden 
stamp  or  seal. 

CLE'MENT,  a  person  mentioned  by  Paul 
(Phil.  iv.  3),  as  one  whose  name  was  in  the  book 
of  life.  For  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  see  Book 
OF  Life.  This  Clement  was,  by  the  ancient 
church,  identified  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  the 
same  name ;  and  that  opinion  has  naturally  been 
followed  by  Roman  Catholic  expositors.  It  can* 
not  now  be  proved  incorrect;  but  the  suspicion 
exists  that  the  case  here  may  be  as  with  many 
other  names  in  the  New  Testament,  which  have 
been  assigned  to  celebrated  persons  of  a  later 
period.  Clement  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  third 
year  of  the  emperor  Trajan  (a.d.  100),  when  he 
suffered  martyrdom. 

1.  CLBX)PAS,  one  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom 
Jesus  appeared  in  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv. 
18).  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other 
Cleophas,  who  was  also  called  Alphieus. 

2.  CLEOPHAS,  or  rather  Clopas,  who  was 
also  called  Alphieus,  which  see. 

CLIMATE.    [Palestine.] 

C  LOU  D.  The  allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture, 
as  well  as  their  use  in  symbolical  language,  must 
be  understood  with  reference  to  tiie  nature  of  the 
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climate,  where  the  sky  scarcely  exhibits  the  trace 
of  a  cloud  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  September,  during  which  period  douds  so 
rarely  appear,  and  rams  so  seldom  fall,  as  to  be 
considered  phenomena — as  was  the  case  with  the 
harvest  rain  which  Samuel  invoked  (1  Sam.  xii. 
17,  18),  and  with  the  little  cloud,  not  larger  than 
a  man's  hand,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the 
west  was  immediately  noticed  as  something  re- 
markable not  only  in  itself,  but  as  a  sure  har- 
binger of  rain  (1  Kings  xviii.  44). 

As  in  such  climates  clouds  refreshingly  veil  the 
oppressive  glories  of  the  sun,  clouds  onen  symbo- 
lize the  Divine  presence,  as  indicating  the  splen- 
dour, insupportable  to  man,  of  that  glory  which 
they  wholly  or  partially  conceal  (Exod.  xvi.  10 ; 
xxxiii.  9;  xxxiv.  5;  xl.  34,  35;  Num.  xi.  25; 
xxi.  5  ;  Job  xxii.  14;  Ps.  xviii.  11, 12  ;  xcvii.  2  ; 
civ.  3  ;  Isa.  xix>  I ;  Matt  xvii.  5 ;  xxiv.  30,  &c.  \ 
Acts  i.  9;  Rev.  i.  7:  xiv.  14,  16).  Somewhat 
allied  to  this  use  is  that  which  makes  clouds  the 
^mbols  of  the  Divine  power  (2  Sam.  xxii.  12  ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  34 ;  Ixxxix.  6  ;  civ.  3 ;  Nahum  i.  3). 

Clouds  are  also  the  symbol  of  armies  and  mul- 
titudes of  people  (Jer.  iv.  13 ;  Isa.  Ix.  8 ;  Heb. 
xu.  1). 

There  are  many  other  dispersed  symbolical  al- 
lusions to  clouds  ia  Scripture  not  coming  under 
these  descriptions ;  but  their  purport  is  in  every 
case  too  obvious  to  need  explanation  (see  particu- 
larly Prov.  xvi.  16;  Eccles.  xii.  2;  Isa.  iv.  5; 
xliv.  22  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  17  :  Jude  12). 

CNrDUS,  otherwise  Gnidus,  a  town  and  pe- 
ninsula of  Doris  in  Caria,  jutting  out  from  the 
south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  islands 
of  Rhodes  and  Cos.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Venus.  The  Romans  wrote  to  this 
city  in  fiivour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  23),  and 
St  Paul  passed  it  in  his  way  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii 
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COAL.  It  is  generally  assumed  that,  in  those 
numerous  passages  of  our  version  in  which  the 
word  coal  occurs,  charcoal^  or  some  other  kind  of 
artificial  fuel,  is  to  be  understood ;  at  all  events, 
that  the  word  has  not  its  English  meaning.  The 
idea  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  fossil 
coal  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  as  an  article 
of  fhel,  and  especially  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Syria,  whose  country  it  is  generally  imagined 
did  not  produce  it.  But  the  existence  of  coal  in 
Syria  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt  Many  in* 
dications  of  coal  occur  in  the  Lebanon  mountains ; 
the  seams  of  this  mineral  even  protrude  through 
the  superincumbent  strata  in  various  directions. 
At  Comale,  eight  hours  from  Beiront,  at  2500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  coal- 
seams  are  three  feet  in  thickness,  a  mine  is  ac- 
tually being  worked  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
in  which  more  than  100  men  are  employed.  The 
coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  mixed  with  iron  py- 
rites. In  1837  the  quantity  of  coal  extracted  was 
14,700  can  tars  of  217  okes,  each  making  about 
4000  tons.  A  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore  and  a 
railroad  to  convey  the  coals  to  Beirout  were  then 
in  contemplation. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus 
that  pitKioal  was  used  by  artificers  in  Greece, 
nearly  300  years  B.a,  and  the  well-ascertained 
existence  of  coal  in  Syriei,  emerging  to  the  very 
surfiuse,  may,  in  conjunction  with  some  rarticulan 
respecting  the  mention  of  coal  in  the  Seriptores, 


tend  to  show  the  possibility  that  ooal,  in  the  pro> 
per  sense,  was  not  wholly  unknown  or  nnem- 
ploved  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  &c 

COCk.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  bird 
and  poultry  in  general  should  not  be  distmctly 
noticed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They  were, 
it  may  be  surmised,  unknown  in  Egypt  when  the 
Mosaic  law  was  promulgated,  and,  thoogh  m- 
ported  soon  after,  they  always  remained  in  u 
undetermined  condition,  neither  clean  nor  oo- 
clean,  but  liable  to  be  declared  either,  by  derisions 
swayed  by  prejudice,  or  by  fancifhl  analogies; 
perhaps  chietly  the  latter ;  because  poultry  are 
devourers  of  unclean  animals,  scorpions,  wxh- 
pendra,  small  lizards,  and  young  serpents  of  eneiy 
kind. 

But  although  rearing  of  common  fowls  ^wis  net 
encouraged  by  the  Hebrew  population,  it  is  evi- 
dently drawing  inferences  beyond  their  proper 
bounds,  when  it  is  asserted  tiiat  they  were  uo* 
known  in  Jenisalem,  where  civil  wars,  and  Greek 
and  Roman  dominion,  had  greatiy  affected  tlx 
national  manners.  In  the  denials  of  Peter,  d^ 
scribed  in  the  four  Gospels,  where  the  cock-crov- 
ing  is  mentioned  by  our.  Lord,  the  words  ue 
plain  and  direct,  not  we  think  admitting  of  csTil, 
or  of  being  taken  to  si^ify  anything  but  the  ml 
voice  of  the  bird,  in  its  literal  acoeptation,  sad 
not  as  denoting  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  so  callei 
because  it  proclaimed  a  watch  in  the  night;  fa. 
to  what  else  than  a  real  hen  and  her  brood  doa 
our  Saviour  allude  in  Luke  xiii.  34,  where  the 
text  is  proof  that  the  image  of  poultry  was  tamilisr 
to  the  disciples,  and  consequentiy  that  they  vere 
not  rare  in  Judea?  To  the  present  time  in  tbe 
East,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  biid 
is  still  often  kept,  as  amongst  the  Celtte,oot80 
much  for  food  as  for  the  purpose  of  annooodoi 
the  approach  and  dawn  of  day. 

COCKATRICE.    [Serpent.] 

COCKCROWING.  The  cock  usually  crovs 
several  times  about  midnight,  and  again  about 
break  of  day.  The  latter  time,  because  he  thes 
crows  loudest,  and  his '  shrill  clarion '  is  most  use- 
ful by  summoning  man  to  his  labours,  obtaiuJ 
the  appellation  of  the  oockcrowing  emphaticallyi 
and  by  way  of  eminence ;  though  sometimes  the 
distinctions  of  the  Jir$t  and  second  coekenmist 
are  met  with  in  Jewish  and  heathen  vriteK 
These  times,  and  these  names  fbr  tiiem,  vere,  m 
doubt,  some  of  the  most  ancient  divisions  of  tbe 
night  adopted  in  the  East,  where  *■  the  biid  of 
dawning '  is  most  probably  indigenous,  la  c0t 
Lord's  time  the  Jews  had  evidentiy  adopted  the 
Greek  and  Roman  division  of  the  night  into  finr 
periods,  or  watches;  each  consisting  of  three 
hours ;  the  first  beginning  at  six  in  the  ereoiag 
(Luke  xii.  38;  Matt  xiv.  25 ;  Mark  vi  48;  m 
35). 

It  has  been  considered  a  contradictkni  thst 
Matthew  (xxvi.  34)  records  our  Lord  to  hare 
said  to  Peter,  *  Before  the  cock  crow  thoa  sbalt 
deny  md  tiirice  ^  whereas  St  Mark  (xiv.  30)  says, 
*  Before  the  cock  crow  thrice.'  But  Mitthev, 
giving  only  the  general  senae  of  the  adfflonitioa 
(as  also  Luke  xxii  34 ;  John  xiiL  38),  «vi<)<^°^ 
alludes  to  that  only  which  was  ctittomarilif  called 
the  cockcrowing,  but  Mark,  who  wrote  under 
Peter's  inspection,  more  accurately  recording  tk 
very  worda,  mentions  the  two  cockcrowings. 

COCKLE.    This  word  occurs  in  tiie  singiu*' 


COLOSSI 

"TBI  ID  Job  xzxL  40,  iiod  in  the  plural  brm  in 
I -I  ill  T.  2  and  4.  where.  hQwever,  it  is  rsLdered 
•  ilil  gnpes.'  It  U  probable  thai  Iheaame  pUnt 
fr  :«friTed  to  in  these  two  pusages ;  but  dimcul- 
tf  luY*  here,  aa  eltewhere,  been  eiperieneed  in 
i-aruipiDg  the  predse  plant  intended.  All. 
nirivr.  are  agreed  that  rame  luelesa,  if  not 
r:'tii)as  herb  miut  be  understood  ic  both  cases. 
n^  probabilitj  is  in  IsToiir  of  it«  being  the  ox's 
iFapir  or  volf'grape,  either  of  which  somcwhRt 
Viiables  the  grope  in  the  form  of  its  berried 
F^^t.  bnt  iH  Tery  different  in  iU  properties,  being 
[uTotic  and  poiuinons.  Hasselquist,  in  reference 
I'l  ihf  pa«age  of  Isaiah,  says,  ■  I  am  inclined  to 
l-lii'^e  that  the  prophet  here  means  the  hoarji 
t  .li'.-hadf,  because  it  is  common  in  Egypt  and 
i'^^vine,  and  the  Arabian  name  agrees  well  with 
iL  TImt  Arabs  call  it  anii-el'ifib.  I.e.  wolf-grape. 
Tbr  prophet  could  not  have  fouad  a  plant  more 
';<;<i>ite  to  the  viue  than  thia,  for  it  grows  much 
i:i  tbc  vioejarda.  and  is  ver;  pernicious  to  them, 
ultcn-ftire  they  root  it  oat:  il  likewise  resemblea 
1  nr  ij  its  shrubbj  stalk.' 

CKLESY'RIA,  the  hollmu  Syria.  This  name, 
•lc(h  li  tTidently  of  Grecian  origia  iu  the  dmes 
ofih  SeleucidK,  was  originally  applied  to  the 
i!l«  lying  between  the  monntain-ranga  of  U- 
^■t)  ud  Anli-LJbanus.  It  was  also  used  to 
'-.-aft  lin  whole  tract  of  country  (with  the  ex* 
^"n  of  JndtEB  and  Phcenicia)  reaching  from 
Ninicii  to  Arabia  and  the  confines  of  Egypt  In 
ibr  liDM  of  David,  Cmlesyria  was  probably  in- 
<:Mti  in  'Syria  of  Damascus,'  which  was  fan- 
■fieiti  by  that  motiarch  (S  Sam,  vili.  6),  but  re- 
""Trtl  from  Solomon  by  Reson  the  son  of  Elia- 
Wi  ,1  Kings  xi.  24).  The  possession  of  it  was 
•a  otijert  of  many  struggles  between  the  Seleu- 
rida  ud  the  kings  of  Egypt     Bochart  supposes 


p.'oiiiice,  called  Phtenicia  Libanica.     Under 
P'esnit  Turkish  government  the  weslem  part  of 
I'ltlsytia  is  in  the  Pashalic  of  Saide,  and  the 
winii  in  the  Pashalic  of  Damascns. 

COFFER.  The  name  given  in  the  Autho 
Vmim  la  the  receptacle  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15) 
■hicb  lbs  Pbilistinea  placed  beside  the  ark  when 
'tf;  tent  it  home,  and  in  which  Ihey  deposited 
l»  e^den  mice  and  emerods  that  formed  thei 
'"'(•tt-afferinf;.  It  it  supposed  to  be  the  sami 
"  Mwlj  the  same  thing,  as  the  Arabian  rijaia 
•liitb  is  a  kind  of  wallet,  into  which  ttona  ar 
I*' ;  it  il  hnng  to  one  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
"•uij  [a  Utter  borne  by  a  camel  or  mnle]  when 
"iwluw*  towards  the  other. 
COFFIN.  [BcaiiL.] 
COUINT.  This  disUncdoo  is  applied  to  Phi- 
'W  in  Macedonia  (Arts  ivi.  la).  Augustus 
tBir  hul  deported  to  Macedonia  moat  of  the 
laiiia  commnnities  which  had  espoused  the 
^w  of  Antony;  by  which  means  the  towns  of 
Pbilippi.  Dyrrachium.  &c,  acquired  the  ranli  of 
™»ii  rolonies,  which  possessed  the  privilege  of 
'  ir«  nranioipal  constitation,  such  as  was  cus- 
[°^7  '1  Italy,  in  exemption  from  personal  and 
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with  the  Moiander,  and  near  the  towns  of  Lao- 
dicea,  Apamea,  and  Hieropolis(Col.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  13, 
15).  A  Chrittiau  church  was  formed  here  very 
early,  probably  by  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7 ;  iv.  12, 
«j,),  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  whom 
Paul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  visited 
Coiossscin  person  (Col,  ii.  IX  addressed  au  Epistle 
from  Rome.  Not  long  afcer,  the  town  was,  to- 
gether with  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  This,  according  to  Eusebius, 
was  in  the  ninth  year  of  Nero ;  but  the  town 
must  have  been  immediately  rebuilt,  for  in  his 
twelfth  year  it  conliuued  to  be  named  as  a  flou- 
risliing  place.    It  still  subsists  as  a  village  named 


lis.  [Coloua:  Khonss,] 
Ehooaa.  The  hnge  range  of  Mount  Cadmus 
rises  immediately  behind  the  village,  close  to 
which  there  is  in  the  mountain  an  immense  per- 
pendicular chasm,  affording  bd  outlet  for  a  wide 
mountain  torrent  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
stand  on  the  summit  of  the  rook  forming  the  left 
side  of  this  chasm.  There  are  some  traces  of 
ruins  and  fragments  of  stone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  bBTely  more  than  sufficient  to  attest  the 
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was  that  of  Colossot  ia  satisbctorily  esUtilished 
by  the  Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arundeil,  whose  book  (IhV 
CDun-i'ei  in  Alia  Afinor)  contains  an  ample  de- 
scription of  the  place. 
COLOS'SIANS,  Epistlk  to  the.    That  this 


.ud  baa  never  indeed  been  seriously  called  it 
question.  It  is  less  certain,  however,  lehta  and 
tohfre  it  was  composed  by  him.  The  comiooii 
opinion  is  that  he  wrote  it  at  Rome  during  hit 
imprisonment  in  that  city  (Acts  xiviii.  IG,  30), 
and  although  it  has  been  controverted,  the  ba- 
lance of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  its  favonr.  The 
Epistle  'o  the  Ephesiaus  and  to  Philemon  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  same 

In  what  onfer  these  three  epistles  were  written, 
it  is  not  possible  clearly  to  determine.  Between 
that  to  the  Colossians  and  that  to  the  Ephesians 
the  coincidences  are  so  close  and  n 
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the  one  must  have  been  written  immediately 
after  the  other,  whilst  the  mind  of  the  AposUe 
was  occupied  with  the  same  leading  tram  of 
thought.  By  the  greater  part  the  priority  is 
assigned  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The 
Epistle  to  Philemon  being  a  mere  friendly  letter, 
intended  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  reconciliation  of 
Onesimus  to  his  master,  was  probably  written 
immediately  before  the  departure  of  the  party  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  carried. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written,  ap- 
parently, in  consequence  of  information  received 
by  Paul  through  Epaphras  concemingthe  in- 
ternal state  of  their  church  (i.  6,  8).  Whether 
the  Apostle  had  ever  himself  before  this  time 
visitea  Colossa  is  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dis- 
pute. From  ch.  ii.  I,  where  he  says,  '  I  would 
that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you 
and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as 
have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,'  &c.,  it  has 
by  some  been  ver^  confidently  concluded  that  he 
had  not  To  this  it  is  replied  by  Theodoret, 
Lardner,  and  others,  that  Paul  does  not  intend  to 
include  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  among 
those  who  had  not  seen  his  fiice,  but  specifies  the 
latter  as  a  distinct  class;  as  is  evident,  they 
think,  from  his  using  the  third  person  in  ver.  2. 
This  latter  oonsideration,  however,  is  of  no 
weight,  for  the  use  of  the  third  person  here  is 
easily  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the 
pronoun  takes  the  person  of  the  nearer  noun 
rather  than  that  of  the  more  remote  (cf.  Gal.  i. 
8) ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  absurd  to  maintain 
that  all  contained  m  the  second  verse  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans,  not^ 
withstanding  the  reference  to  them  in  ver.  1,  and 
again  in  ver.  4.  As  respects  the  words  in  ver.  I, 
they  will,  in  a  mere  philological  point  of  view, 
bear  to  be  understood  m  either  way.  It  has  been 
urged,  however,  that  when,  in  ver.  5,  the  Apostle 
sa^s, '  though  I  am  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I 
with  you  in  the  spirit,'  &c.,  his  language  is 
strongly  indicative  of  his  having  formerly  been 
amongst  the  Colossians,  for  the  verb  rendered  *  I 
am  absent '  is  used  properly  only  of  such  absence 
as  arises  from  the  person^s  havina  gone  away  from 
the  place  of  which  his  absence  is  predicted.  In 
support  of  the  same  view  have  been  adduced 
Paul's  having  twice  visited  and  gone  through 
Phrygia  (Acts  xvi.  6;  xviii.  23),  m  which  O)- 
lossce  was  a  chief  city ;  his  fiimiliar  ac<^uaintance 
with  so  many  of  the  Colossian  Christians,  Epa- 
phras, Archippu9,  Philemon  (who  was  one  of 
his  own  converts,  Phil.  13,  19),  and  Apphia,  pro- 
bably the  wife  of  Philemon  [Apphia]  :  his  appa- 
rent acqusdntance  with  Onesimus,  the  servant  of 
Philemon,  so  that  he  recoj^ised  him  a^in  at 
Rome ;  the  cordiality  of  friendship  and  interest 
subsisting  between  the  Apostle  and  the  O)lossian8 
as  a  body  (Col.  i.  24,  25;  ii.  1 ;  iv.  7,  &c);  the 
Apostle's  fluniliar  acquaintance  with  their  state 
and  relations  (i.  6 ;  ii.  C,  7,  &c.) ;  and  their  know- 
ledge of  so  manv  of  his  companions,  and  especially 
of  Timothy,  whose  name  the  Apostle  associates 
with  his  own  at  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle, 
a  circumstance  which  is  worthy  of  consideration 
from,  this,  that  Timothy  was  the  companion  of  Paul 
during  his  first  tour  through  Phrygia,  when  pro- 
bably the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Colossse. 
Of  these  considerations  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  cumulative  fiirce  is  very  strong  in  fkvour  of 


the  opinion  that  the  Christians  at  Colosss  bad 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  personal  mmistra- 
tions  of  Paul.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  0)l<»- 
sians  and  Laodiceans  are  not  to  be  included 
among  those  of  whom  Paul  says  they  had  not 
seen  his  face,  it  seems  unaccountable  that,  in 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  he  should  have  referred 
to  this  class  at  all.  If,  moreover,  he  had  visited 
the  Colossians,  was  it  not  strange  that  he  shoaM 
have  no  deeper  feelins  towards  uiem  than  he  bad 
for  the  multitudes  of  Christians  scattered  ova 
the  world  whose  fiices  he  had  never  seen?  In 
fine,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  Paul  may  haT« 
been  twice  in  Phrygia  without  being  once  in 
Colossse,  is  it  not  easy  also  to  account  mr  his  is- 
terest  in  the  church  at  O)losste,  his  knowledge  of 
their  afllairs,  and  his  acquaintance  with  VDAm- 
duals  among  them,  by  supposing  that  membm 
of  that  church  had  frequently  visited  him  m  dif- 
ferent places,  though  he  had  never  visited  Co- 
lossse? 

A  ^reat  part  of  this  Epistle  is  directed  against 
certain  &lse  teachers  who  had  crept  into  tbr 
church  at  Colosss.  To  what  class  these  teachef^s 
belonged  has  not  been  fully  determined.  Sonx 
contend  that  they  were  disciples  of  Joha  the 
Baptist ;  others,  with  more  show  of  reason,  cos- 
dude  ^at  they  were  Essenes.  The  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is  that  they  were  a  party  of  specs- 
latists  who  endeavoured  to  combine  the  doct^D^ 
of  Oriental  theosophy  and  asceticism  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  promised  thereby  to  their  disciple 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  i 
fhller  approximation  to  heavenly  purity  and  in- 
telli^nce,  than  simple  Christianity  coidd  yieli 
Apainst  diis  party  the  Apostle  argues  bj  re- 
minding the  Colossians  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  as 
set  before  them  in  the  Gospel,  they  had  all  that 
thej  required — that  he  was  the  ima^  of  the  in- 
visible God,  that  he  was  before  all  things,  that  by 
him  all  things  consist,  that  they  were  oomplHe 
in  him,  and  that  he  would  present  them  to  God 
holy,  unblamable,  and  unreprovable,  provided 
they  continued  stcdfkst  in  the  fiiith.  He  theu 
shows  that  the  prescriptions  of  a  mere  carcsi 
asceticism  are  not  worthy  of  being  submitted  to 
by  Christians ;  and  concludes  by  directing  their 
attention  to  the  elevated  principles  which  should 
regulate  the  conscience  and  conduct  of  sncb,ac<i 
the  duties  of  social  and  domestic  life  to  which 
these  would  prompt 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle,  the  Apostle, 
after  sending  to  the  Colossians  the  salutatioitf 
of  himself  and  others  who  were  with  him,  f^ 
joins  the  Colossians  to  send  this  Epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans,  and  that  they  likewise  should  read 
*  that  from  Laodicea:  It  is  disputed  whether  br 
these  concluding  words  Paul  intends  an  ^pi^ 
from  him  to  the  Laodiceans  or  one  from  the 
Laodiceans  to  him.  The  former  seems  the  more 
probable  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  words; 
for  supposing  him  to  refer  to  a  letter  from  the 
Laodiceans  to  him,  the  questions  arise,  nov 
were  the  Colossians  to  procure  this  unless  he 
himself  sent  it  to  them  ?  And  of  what  use  woold 
such  a  document  be  to  them?  To  this  lat^ 
question  it  has  been  replied  that  probably  the 
letter  from  the  Laodiceans  oontaineo  some  state- 
ments which  influenced  the  Apostle  in  writing  to 
the  Colossians,  and  which  required  to  be  known 
before  his  letter  in  reply  oonld  be  perftcUy  an- 
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derstood.  Bat  this  is  said  without  the  slightest 
lhadow  of  reason  from  the  Epistle  before  us; 
ud  it  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  Laodicean 
e^e  was  to  be  used  by  the  Colossians  fifier 
ther  had  read  that  to  themselves.  It  seems,  upon 
dtfVbole,  most  likely  that  Paul  in  this  passa^ 
itfen  to  an  epistie  sent  by  him  to  the  church  m 
Uodicea  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  church 
at  Colossae.  It  is  probable  also  that  this  Epistle 
is  Doir  lost,  though  the  suggestion  of  Grotius  that 
it  vas  the  same  with  the  Canonical  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  has  found  some  advocates  [Ephesi- 
ANSf  Epistle  to  theI  The  extant  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  a 
dnmsT  forrcry. 

COMFORTER  {Paracleivs),  The  word  thus 
rewUred  is  applied  to  Christ  in  I  John  ii.  I. 
Indeed,  in  that  famous  passage  in  which  Christ 
promises  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  paraclete  to  his  sor- 
raving  disciples,  he  takes  the  title  himself:  *  I 
vill  send  you  another  paraclete'  (John  xiv.  16), 
implying  that  he  was  himeelf  one,  and  that  on 
l^  departure  he  would  send  another.  The  ques- 
^then  is,  In  what  sense  does  Christ  denomi- 
Dale  himself  and  the  Spirit  sent  from  him  and 
tbe  Father,  paraclete  1  Origen  explains  the  term 
vbere  it  is  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  '  Con- 
Mlator/  while  m  1  John  ii.  1,  he  adopts  the  sig- 
Dification  of '  Deprecator.'  Others  would  trans- 
late it  *teacher.'  Bat  as  both  of  these  renderings 
Vi  open  to  serious  objections,  the  balance  is  m 
&TOttr  of  a  third  sense,  which  is  that  of '  assist- 
uV  *  helper,'  'advocate'  ^intercessor).  This 
viev  is  tuppOTted  by  Rom.  viii.  26,  and,  which  is 
sill  more  to  the  purpose,  is  appropriate  to  all  the 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word 
f'cean.  The  Authorized  Version  renders  the 
vord  by  'advocate'  in  1  John  ii.  I,  but  in  other 
places  ^John  xiv.  16,  26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  7)  by 
•comforter.'  How  much  better,  however,  the 
Bwre  extensive  term  *  helper '  (including  teacher, 
DQDitor,  advocate)  agrees  with  these  passages 
than  the  narrow  term  '  comforter,'  may  be  shown 
bj  a  single  instance.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples, 
'Ivill  send  yoa  another  paraclete'  (John  xiv. 
'^X  implying  that  he  himself  had  b€«n  such  to 
fi^m.  But  he  had  not  been  in  any  distinguish- 
iof  sense  a* comforter'  or  'consoler,'  because, 
mag  Him  present  with  them,  they  had  not 
BMArned  (Matt.  ix.  15).  But  he  had  been  emi- 
^7  a  helper,  in  the  extensive  sense  which  has 
^  indicated;  and  such  as  he  had  been  to 
ibem— to  teach,  to  guide,  and  to  uphold — ^the  Holy 
^rit  vould  become  to  them  after  his  removal. 

COMMERCE.  The  idea  conveyed  by  this 
^  w  represented  in  the  Sacred  Writings  by 
toe  word  trade. 

Commerce,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  means 
the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another— the  ex- 
"*»ge  of  what  we  have  to  spare  for  what  we 
»»nt,  m  whatever  country  it  is  produced.  The 
*^pii  of  commerce  must  have  been  nearly  co- 
fw  with  the  world.  As  pasturage  and  agricul- 
«fe  were  the  only  employments  of  the  first  in- 
ittbiitats,  80  cattle,  flocks,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
^rth  were  the  only  objects  of  the  first  com- 
jnwce,  or  that  species  of  it  called  barter.  It 
^«ua  appear  that  some  progress  had  been  made 
«  BttmifactaTes  in  the  ages  before  the  flood.  Tbe 
^drnjofacity  or  village  by  Cain,  however 
nsignifieant  the  houses  may  have  been,  sup- 


poses the  existence  of  some  mechanical  know- 
ledge. The  musical  instruments,  such  as  harps 
and  organs,  the  works  in  brass  and  in  iron  exhi- 
bited by  the  succeeding  generations,  confirm  the 
belief  that  the  arts  were  considerably  advanced. 
The  construction  of  Noah's  ark,  a  ship  of  three 
decks,  covered  over  with  pitch,  and  much  larger 
than  any  modem  efibrt  of  architecture,  proves 
that  many  separate  trades  were  at  that  period 
carried  on.  There  must  have  been  parties  who 
supplied  Noah  and  his  three  sons  with  the  great 
quantity  and  variety  of  materials  which  they  re- 
quired, and  this  they  would  do  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities,  and  perhaps  money.  That 
enormous  pile  of  building,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
was  constructed  of  bricks,  tiie  process  of  making 
which,  appears  to  have  been  well  understood. 

Such  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  lived  near 
the  water  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  use  of 
vessels  built  in  imitation  of  the  ark — if,  as  some 
think,  that  was  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen 
in  the  world — but  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  rivers.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  descendants  of  bis  son  Japhet  settled  in 
'  the  isles  of  the  Grentiles,'  by  which  are  under- 
stood the  islands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  whence  their  colonies  spread  into  Greece, 
Ital^,  and  other  western  lands. 

Sidon,  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated 
for  the  wonderful  mercantile  exertions  of  its  in- 
habitants, was  founded  about  2200  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, being  covered  with  excellent  cedar-trees, 
furnished  the  best  and  most  durable  timber  for 
ship-building.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  accord- 
inglv  built  numerous  ships,  and  exported  the 
produce  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  various 
articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  fine 
linen,  embroidery,  tapestry,  metals,  glass,  both 
coloured  and  figured,  cut,  or  carved,  and  even 
mirrors.  They  were  unrivalled  b^  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  m  works  of 
taste,  elegance,  and  luxury.  Their  great  and 
universally  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in  the 
arts  procured  for  the  Phoenicians,  whose  principal 
seaport  was  Sidon,  the  honour  of  being  esteemed, 
among  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  as  the  in- 
ventors of  commerce,  ship-building,  navigation, 
the  application  of  astronomy  to  nautical  pur- 
poses, and  particularly  as  tiie  discoverers  of 
several  stars  nearer  to  the  north  pole  than  any 
that  were  known  to  other  nations ;  of  naval  war, 
writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  measures  and 
weights;  to  which  it  is  probable  they  might 
have  added  money. 

Effypt  appears  to  have  excelled  all  the  neigh- 
bounng  countries  in  agriculture,  and  particularly 
in  its  abundant  crops  of  com.  The  fiime  of  its 
fertility  induced  Abraham  to  remove  thither  with 
his  numerous  fiunily  (Gen.  xii.  10). 

The  earliest  accounts  of  bargain  and  sale  reach 
no  higher  than  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  his 
transaction  with  Ephron.  He  is  said  to  have 
weighed  unto  him  '  400  shekels  of  silver,  current 
money  with  the  merchant'  (Gen.  xxiii.  16).  The 
word  merchant  implies  that  the  standard  of 
money  was  fixed  by  usage  among  merchants, 
who  comprised  a  numerous  and  respectable  class 
of  the  community.  Manufhctures  were  by  this 
time  so  fkr  advanced,  that  not  only  those  more 
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immediately  connected  with  a^cultare,  such  as 
flour  ground  from  com,  wine,  oil,  butter,  and  also 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  fur- 
niture, but  even  those  of  luxury  and  magnificence, 
were  much  in  use,  as  appears  by  the  ear-rings, 
bracelets  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  other  precious 
things  presented  by  Abraham's  steward  to  Re- 
bekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53). 

In  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  most  learned  commentators,  resided 
in  Arabia,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  earlier 
portion  of  Biblical  history,  mucli  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  science  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  There  is 
mention  of  gold,  iron,  brass,  lead,  crystal,  jewels, 
the  art  of  weaving,  merchants,  gold  brought  from 
Ophir,  which  implies  commerce  with  a  remote 
country,  and  topazes  from  Ethiopia ;  ship-build- 
ing, so  &r  improved  that  some  ships  were  distin- 
guished for  the  velocity  of  their  motion ;  writing 
in  a  book,  and  engraving  letters  or  writing  on 
plates  of  lead  and  on  stone  with  iron  pens,  and 
also  seal-engraving ;  fishing  with  hooks,  and  nets, 
and  spears ;  musical  instruments,  the  harp,  and 
organ ;  astronomy,  and  names  given  to  particular 
stars.  These  notices  tend  to  prove  that,  although 
the  patriarchal  system  of  making  pasturage  the 
chief  object  of  attention  was  still  maintained  by 
many  of  the  greatest  inhabitants  where  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Job  resided,  the  sciences  were 
actively  cultivated,  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts  in  an  advanced  state,  and  commerce  pro* 
secuted  with  diligence  and  success. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves,  at  a  very  early  period,  of 
their  advantageous  situation  between  the  two 
fertile  and  opulent  countries  of  India  and  Egypt, 
and  to  have  obtained  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
a  very  profitable  carrying  trade  between  those 
countries.  They  were  a  class  of  people  who  gave 
their  whole  attention  to  merchandise  as  a  regular 
and  established  profession,  and  travelled  with 
caravans  between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  carrying 
upon  the  backs  of  camels  the  spiceries  of  India, 
the  balm  of  Canaan,  and  the  myrrh  produced  in 
their  own  country,  or  of  a  superior  Quality  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Abyssinia — all  of  which 
were  in  great  demand  among  the  E^ptians  for 
embalming  the  dead,  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  for  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of 
that  superstitious  and  luxurious  people.  The 
merchants  of  one  of  these  caravans  bought  Joseph 
firom  his  brothers  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
carried  him  into  Egypt  The  southern  Arabs 
were  eminent  traders,  and  enjoyed  a  large  pro- 
portion, and  in  general  the  entire  monopoly,  of 
the  trade  between  India  and  the  western  world, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  until  the  system  of  that 
important  commerce  was  totally  overturned  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  discovered  a  direct 
route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  the  period  when  Joseph's  brethren  visited 
Egypt, '  inns '  or  caravanserais  were  established 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  that 
country  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia. 
The  more  civilized  southern  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula would  no  doubt  be  furnished  with  caravan- 
serais still  more  commodious. 

Daring  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Eg3rpt 
manufactures  of  almost  every  description  were 
carried  to  great  perfection.    Flax,  fine  linen,  gar- 


ments of  cotton,  rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and 
silver,  works  in  all  kinds  of  materials,  chariots 
for  pleasure  and  chariots  for  war,  are  all  meL- 
tioned  bpr  Moses.  They  had  extensive  manafiic- 
tories  of  bricks.  Literature  was  in  a  floarishing 
state ;  and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlaiged  idei  5 
the  accomplishments  of  Moses,  it  is  said  he  vas 
*  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptiaia' 
(Acts  xii.  22). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  from  a  grett 
part  of  their  territories  by  the  Israelites  under 
Joshua,  led  to  the  gradual  establishment  of  colo- 
nies in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  several  islands  in  the 
iEgean  Sea ;  they  penetrated  into  the  Enxine  or 
Black  Sea,  and  spreading  along  the  shores  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  esu- 
blished  numerous  trading  places,  which  gn- 
dually  rose  into  more  or  less  importance,  it 
this  period  mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  i 
strong  or  fortified  city,  whilst  Sidon  is  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Great 

During  the  reign  of  Da^d,  king  of  Israel,  that 
powerful  monarch  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  wealth 
obtained  by  his  conquests  in  purchasing  ceda^ 
timber  From  Hiram,  lung  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  while  he  lived. 
He  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpenters  for 
carrying  on  his  works.     Solomon,  the  son  of 
David,  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  mdulgied 
his  taste  for  magnificence  ana  luxury  to  a  grat 
extent.    He  employed  the  wealth  collected  bj 
his  father   in  works   of  architecture,  and  in 
strengthening  and  improving  his  kingdom.    He 
built  the  famous  Temple  and  fortifications  d 
Jerusalem,  and  many  cities,  among  which  w 
the  celebrated  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.    From  tiie 
king  of  Tyre  he  obtained  cedar  and  fir.  or  cypre»- 
timbers,  and  large  stones  cut  and  prepared  for 
building,  which  the  Tyrians  conveyed  by  water 
to  the  most  convenient  landing-place  in  Solomoo's 
dominions.    Hiram  also  sent  a  vast  number  of 
workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people, 
none  of  whom  had  skill  *  to  hew  timber  like  tbe 
Sidonians.'    Solomon,  in  exchange,  furnished  tbe 
Tyrians  with  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  received  a 
balance  in  gold.    Solomon  and  Hiram  appear  to 
have  subsequently  entered  into  a  trading  spf^^ 
tion  or  adventure  upon  a  large  scale,    l^rian 
shipwrights  were  accordingly  sent  to  build  vessels 
for  both  kings  at  Eziongeber,  Solomon's  port  on 
the  Red  Sea,  whither  he  himself  went  to  animate 
them  with  his  presence  (2  Chron.  viii.  17).,  These 
ships,  conductcxl  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  ifl 
company  to  some  rich  countries  called  Ophir  and 
Tarshish.    The  voyage  occupied  three  years,  j*t 
the  returns  in  this  new  found  trade  were  very 
great  and  profitable.    This  fleet  took  in  ape^ 
ebony,  and  parrots  on  the  coasts  of  £thiopiSigo'<^ 
at  Ophir,  or  the  place  of  traffic  whither  the  prt1>l< 
of  Ophir  resorted ;  it  traded  on  both  sides  of  ih^ 
Red  Sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 
in  all  parts  of  Ethiopia  beyond  the  straits  vhe^J^ 
had  entered  the  ocean :  thence  it  passed  up  the 
Persian  Gulf^  and  might  visit  the  places  of  trade 
upon  both  its  shores,  and  run  up  the  Tignfi  or  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  these  rivers  were  narigable. 

After  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  commerce  of  tbe 
Israelites  seems  to  have  very  materially  decline*: 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Jehoshaphat,  king  o^ 
Judah,  and  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  to  effect  itt 
revival ;  but  the  ships  wmch  they  built  at  Boon* 
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freber  haTing  been  wrecked  in  the  harboar,  the 
Qodertaking  was  ahondoned.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  assistance  from  the  Phcenicians 
in  fitting  oat  this  fleet  Great  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Egyptians  to  extend  the  commerce  of  their 
eoontry,  among  which  not  the  least  considerable 
was  tlw  nnsncoessfnl  attempt  to  oonstnict  a  canal 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gul£ 

The  rising  prosperity  of  Tyre  soon  eclipsed  the 
■ndeot  and  long-flounshing  commercial  city  of 
SidoQ.  Aboat  600  years  before  Christ  her  com- 
mercial splendoor  appears  to  have  been  at  its 
htigbt,  and  is  graphically  described  by  Ezekiel 
ixvii  I  The  imports  into  Tyre  were  nne  linen 
from  Egypt;  blue  and  parple  from  the  isles  of 
£li«ha ;  silyer,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from  Tarshish 
—the  soath  part  of  Spain ;  slaves  and  brazen 
▼esiels  fhxn  Javan  or  Greece,  Tabal  and  Mesh- 
«%b;  horses,  slaves  bred  to  horsemanships  and 
moles  from  Togarmah;  emeralds,  purple,  em- 
broidery, fine  unen,  corals,  and  agates  from 
Syrii ;  com,  balm,  honey,  oil,  and  gams  from  the 
ItTKlites;  wine  and  wool  from  Damascas,  po- 
lished iroDware,  precioaa  oils,  and  cinnamon  from 
I)Ui  Javan,  and  Mezo ;  magnificent  carpets  fh>m 
Man ;  sheep  and  goats  from  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  Arabia ;  costly  spices,  some  the  produce  of 
lodia,  precioos  stones,  and  gold  from  the  mer- 
cbuti  of  Sheba  or  Sabeea,  and  Ramah  or  Regma, 
ttontries  in  the  sooth  part  of  Arabia ;  blue  cloths, 
^broidered  works,  rich  apparel  in  corded  cedar- 
cfaeitK,  supposed  to  be  original  India  packages, 
^  otiier  goods  from  Sheba,  Ashur,  and  Chilmad, 
ukI  from  Haran,  Canneh,  and  Eden,  trading 
povts  00  the  soath  coast  of  Arabia.  The  vast 
wealth  that  thus  flowed  into  Tyre  from  all  quar- 
^  brought  with  it  its  too  general  concomitants 
-extrsTagance,  dissipation,  and  relaxation  of 
monila. 

fhe  subjection  of  TVre,  *  tiie  renowned  city 
vhicb  vas  strong  in  the  sea,  whose  merchants 
vere  princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the  honour- 
able of  the  earth,'  by  Cyrus,  and  its  subsequeut 
OTothrow  by  Alexander,  after  a  determined  and 
most  formidable  resistance,  terminated  alike  the 
r^ndeor  of  that  dty  and  the  history  of  ancient 

^^HBoeroe,  as  &r  as  they  are  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 

tiire. 

COMMON.  The  Greek  term  properly  sig- 
i^es  what  h^Umgs  to  ali  (as  in  Wisd.  vii.  3),  but 
V>e  Hellenists  applied  it  to  what  was  profane, 
>-  ^'  aoc  Ao/y,  and  therefore  of  common  or  promis- 
"*«»  n«e  (Acts  x.  14).  They  also  applied  the 
^  to  what  was  impurt^  whether  naturally  or 
l^ly  («s  in  Mark  vii.  2,  compared  with  Mace. 
ftjk'  ^^^  ^^  finally,  it  was  used  of  meats 
^Mden,  or  such  as  had  been  partaken  of  by 
^ters,  and  which,  as  they  rendered  the  par- 
■*««  thereof  impure,  were  themselves  called 
*«nion  and  unclean. 

^MMUNION,  a  fellowship  or  agreement, 
yten  several  persons  join  and  partake  together 
«  one  thin|5  (2  Cor.  vi.  14 ;  1  John  I  3) ;  hence 
^  application  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
«pper  as  an  act  of  fellowship  among  Christians 
tiJr'*  *•  **)  J  "n^  it  is  to  this  act  of  participa- 
tor fellowship  that  the  word  •  communion  *  is 
^  festricted  in  the  English  language,  the  more 
«n»uiar  appUcation  of  it  having  fellen  int< 


into  dis- 


having 
CONCORDANCE,  the  name  assigned  to  a 


book  which  gives  the  words  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  place  where  each  may  be  found. 

CONCUBINAGE,  in  a  Scriptural  sense,  means 
the  state  of  cohabiting  lawfrilly  with  a  wif^  of 
second  rank,  who  enjoyed  no  other  conjugal  right 
but  that  of  cohabitation,  and  whom  the  nusband 
could  repudiate,  and  send  away  with  a  small  pre- 
sent (Gen.  xxL  14).  In  like  manner,  he  could, 
by  means  of  presents,  exclude  his  children  by 
her  from  the  heritage  (Gen.  xxv.  (>).  Such  con- 
cubines had  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  24),  Abraham 
(xxv.  6),  Jacob  (xxxv.  22),  Eliphas  (xxxvi.  12), 
Gideon  (Judg.  vui.  3),  Saul  (2  Sam.  ui.  7^,  David 
(1  Sam.  V.  13 ;  xv.  16 ;  xvi.  21),  Solomon  (I  Kings 
xi.  3),  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii.  46),  Manasseh  (t6.  vii. 
14),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  21),  Abiah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  21),  and  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  2\  To  judge 
fh>m  the  conjugal  histories  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob  (Gen.  xvi.  and  xxx.),  the  immediate  cause 
of  concubinage  was  the  barrenness  of  the  lawfhl 
wife,  who  in  that  case  introduced  her  maid-ser- 
vant, of  her  own  accord,  to  her  husband,  for  the 
sake  of  having  children.  Accordingly  we  do  not 
read  that  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  had  any  con- 
cubine, Rebekah,  his  wife,  not  being  barren.  In 
pr^Dcess  of  time,  however,  concubinage  appears  to 
nave  degenerated  into  a  regular  custom  amon^ 
the  Jews,  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  were  di- 
rected to  prevent  excess  and  abuse  in  that  respect, 
by  wholesome  laws  and  regulations  (Exod.  xxi. 
7-9 ;  Dent  xxi.  10-14).  It  would  seem  that  the 
unfhithfiilness  of  a  concubine  was  not  regarded  as 
an  act  of  real  adultery  (Lev.  xix.  20).  When  a 
son  had  intercourse  with  the  concubine  of  his 
&ther,  a  sort  of  family  punishment,  we  are  in« 
formed,  was  inflicted  on  him  (Gen.  xxxv.  22; 
1  Chron.  v.  1). 

In  the  Talmud,  the  Rabbins  ^ffer  as  to  what 
constitutes  concubinage;  some  regarding  as  its 
distinguishing  feature  the  absence  of  the  betroth- 
ing ceremonies,  and  of  the  portion  of  property 
allotted  to  a  woman  by  special  engagement,  and 
to  which  she  was  entitled  on  the  marriage  day, 
after  the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  in  case  of  re- 
pudiation ;  others,  again,  Uie  absence  of  the  latter 
alone. 

The  Roman  law  calls  concubinage  an  allowed 
custom.  When  this  expression  occurs  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Christian  emperors,  it  signifies 
what  we  now  sometimes  call  a  marriage  of  con- 
science.  The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the 
Romans,  in  the  time  of  ue  Republic  and  of  the 
heathen  emperors,  was  that  between  persons  not 
capable  of  contracdng  le^  marriage.  Inherit- 
ances might  descend  to  children  that  sprung  tram 
such  a  tolerated  cohabitance.  Concubina^  be- 
tween such  persons  they  looked  on  as  a  kmd  of 
marriage,  and  even  allowed  it  several  privileges ; 
but  then  it  was  confined  to  a  single  person,  and 
was  of  perpetual  obligation,  as  much  as  marriage 
itself.  Concubinage  is  also  used  to  signify  a  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  to 
whom  the  husband  does  not  convey  his  rank. 
Dajos  (Paratilla)  observes,  that  the  andent  laws 
allowed  a  man  to  espouse,  under  the  title  of  con- 
cubine, certain  persons  who  were  esteemed  un- 
equal to  him,  on  account  of  the  want  of  some 
qualities  requisite  to  sustain  the  fliU  honour  of 
marriage :  and  he  adds,  that  though  such  con- 
cubinage was  beneath  marriage  both  as  to  dignity 
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COOS 


and  ctTil  rights,  yet  was  ooneabine  a  repfutable 
title,  and  very  dififerent  from  that  of'  mistresa' 
among  us.  The  connection  was  considered  so 
lawful  that  the  concubine  might  be  accused  of 
adultery  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  some 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the 
title  of  halb-ehe  (half-marriage),  or  left-hand 
marriage,  in  allusion  to  the  manner  of  its  being 
oontra<Sed,  namely,  by  the  man  giving  the 
woman  his  left  hand  instead  of  the  right  This 
is  a  real  marriage,  though  without  the  usual 
solemnity,  and  the  parties  are  both  bound  to  each 
other  for  ever,  though  the  female  cannot  bear  the 
husband's  name  and  title. 

CONY,  in  the  original  Skapkant  occurs  in 
Lev.  xl.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  7;  Ps.  civ.  18;  Prov. 
xzx.  26.  Commentators  in  general  now  con- 
clude, on  the  most  satis&ctory  grounds,  that  those 
versions  which  give  Cony  for  the  Hebrew  Sha- 
phan  arc  incorrect.  The  Shaphan  in  scientific 
foology  is  one  of  tiie  small  genus  Hyrax,  distin- 
guished by  the  specific  name  of  Sjrrian.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  somewhat  of  the  size,  form,  and 
brownish  colour  of  a  rabbit,  and,  though  it  has 
short  round  ears,  sufficiently  like  for  inexact  ob- 
servers to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Navi- 
gators and  colonists  often  carry  the  local  names 
of  their  native  land  to  other  countries,  and  bestow 
them  upon  new  objects  with  little  propriety :  this 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  instance  before  us, 
there  being  reason  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians 
on  visiting  the  western  shores  of  the  European 
side  of  the  Mediterranean,  found  the  country,  as 
other  authorities  likewise  assert,  infested  i»ith 
rabbits  or  conies,  and  that  without  attending  to 
the  difference  they  bestowed  upon  them  the  He- 
brew or  Phcsnician  name  of  Shaphan. 


in.    [Hynx  Syriacoi.] 

The  hyrax  is  of  clumsier  structure  than  the 
rabbit,  without  tail,  having  long,  bristlv  hairs 
scattered  through  the  general  fur ;  the  feet  are 
naked  below,  and  all  the  nails  are  flat  and 
rounded,  save  those  on  each  inner  toe  of  the  hind 
feet, which  are  lon^  and  awl-shaped;  therefore 
the  species  cannot  dig,  and  is  by  nature  intended 
to  reside,  not,  like  rabbits,  in  burrows,  but  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks.  This  character  is  correctly  ap- 
plied to  the  Shaphan  b^  David. 

Their  timid  greganous  habits,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  their  paws,  make  them  truly  *  the  wise 
and  feeble  folk '  of  Solomon ;  for  the  genus  lives 
in  colonies  in  the  crevices  of  stony  places  in 
S^ria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Eastern  Egypt,  Abys- 
smia,  and  even  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
one  or  two  additional  species  exist.  In  every 
locality  thev  are  quiet,  gentle  creatures,  loving 
to  bask  in  tne  sun,  never  stirring  far  from  their 
Tetreats,  moving  with  caution,  and  shrinking  from 


the  shadow  of  a  passing  bird,  fbr  ihej  are  often 
the  prey  of  eagles  and  hawks ;  their  habits  are 
strictly  diurnal,  and  they  feed  on  vegetables  and 
seeds. 

CONFLAGRATION,  GENERAL.  The 
opinion  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  agency  of  fine  is  very  ancient,  and  vu 
common  amongst  heathen  philosophers.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  opinion ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  traced  to  tradition  derived  from  re- 
velatioD,  since  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to 
such  a  catastrophe  in  the  Old  Testament  It  is. 
moreover,  remarkable,  considering  how  nDiveral 
and  definite  is  the  ordinary  belief  on  the  subject, 
that  there  is  onl^  one  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, viz.  2  Pet  iii.  7-10,  which  can  be  addnoed 
as  speakinff  distinctly  of  this  event  This  pu* 
sage  is,  indeed,  very  explicit,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  some  learned  and  able  ezpositon 
have  referred  it  altogether  to  the  destnictioo  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  polity.  If,  however, 
with  the  majority  of  interpreters,  we  refer  the  pre- 
diction to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  which  it  seems 
most  naturally  to  apply,  we  could  not  have  a  more 
distinct  statement  of  the  &ct  that  the  present  order 
of  things  is  to  be  terminated  by  the  world  ire  in- 
habit  aod  all  the  works  of  man  it  oontaios  being 

*  burnt  up.'  There  is  no  reason  for  assaming 
that  the  whole  material  universe  is  to  be  involved 
in  this  catastrophe ;  the  mention  of  the  heavens 
leads  our  thoughts  no  further  than  the  atmospheK 
and  vapours  surrounding  this  planet  Nor  should 
we  regard  this  conflagration  as  involving  the  ab- 
solute destruction  or  annihilation  of  the  world;  it 
is  more  consistent  with  the  narrative  itself,  as 
well  as  with  physical  science,  to  consider  it  as  in- 
troductory to  a  new  and  better  state  of  thinn— 

*  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  direUeth 
righteousness '  (v.  1 1).  By  what  means  the  con- 
flaffration  is  to  be  eiSfected  we  are  not  informed, 
and  all  attempts  to  explain  how  this  is  to  be  ae- 
complished  must  be  mere  speculation,  into  which 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  advantageoos  to 
enter.  We  have  only  at  present  to  remark  that 
such  an  event  is  not  inconsistent  with  phjsial 
facts.  We  know  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  increases  gradually  and  wiUi  considerable 
regularity  as  we  descend  below  the  surftce,  and 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  central  mass 
is  intensely  hot  We  know,  moreover,  that  there 
are  subterranean  fires  of  great  extent,  if  not  ibnn- 
ing  part  of  this  heated  central  mass.  The  means* 
therefore,  of  combustion  are  near  at  hand.  But 
even  if  there  were  no  such  central  heat,  chemistry 
points  out  very  easy  means  by  which  the  con- 
flagration may  be  effected  through  the  agency  of 
various  elementary  substances.  We  find  evidence 
also  in  the  pyrogenous  rocks  which  form  so  largs 
a  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  the  world  has 
already  been  subjected,  if  not  to  confla|;ratios,  7^ 
to  a  more  intense  and  general  action  of  heat  than 
any  which  is  now  observed  on  the  snr&oe  of  the 
earth ;  and  it  is  clearly  not  impossible  that  tbe 
action  may  be  yet  more  intense  and  more  g^ 
neral. 

CONPAH.    [Jbooniah.] 

CO'OS,  Cos  or  Co  (now  StanOo  or  Stanchio), 
a  smaU  and  fertile  island  in  the  iSgean  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Caria,  in  Acia  Minor,  almost  between 
the  promontories  on  which  the  cities  Cnidos  and 
Halicamassns  were  aituated.    It  was  celebrated 


CUPPER.    TabklM^in  it  recorded  u  the  firai 

uifidT in  bnn  uid  iron  (Gen.  iv.  23).  In  the 
TiscorSolomoik,  Hinm  of  Tyre  wu  celebrated 
u  1  worker  in  brua  (1  King*  vii.  I*i  comp. 
1  Chron.  iL  14).     To  jadge   from  Meaiod   iind 


Liv  tboonded  in  copper  (Deal  liiL  9),  and  David 
Irfl  bchiiMl  him  m  itnmeuie  quantil;  of  it  to  be 
rraploj-ed  in  bailding  the  Temple  ( L  Chron.  ixii. 
:\-\t<.  Ofoopper  irere  made  ill  sorta  ofvessela 
II  (be  Tabernacle  and  Temple  (Lev.  vi.  3S; 
Nun.  ivi  39;  a  Chron,  i»,  16;  Ezra  TJii.  2T), 
•^pcms,  and  more  eapecially  helmets,  anooor, 
<ti:dd<.  spean  (1  Sam.  zviL  5,  6,  3S;  9  Sam. 
III.  16),  also  cbajna  (Judg.  im.  21),  and  mirrors 
Fliod.  uiriii.  8).  The  larger  vetseli  were 
innlded  in  fimnderies,  aa  also  the  pillaiv  for 
•nliilKtml  omameota  (1  Kiaga  vii.).  It  would 
■■ ■(!  KingaTii.  U)  that  the     -  " 


pKoliir  to  foreigners. 


particnlarlv  tl 
Tea,  that  Moan 


t  giien  to  copper  veaaela  the  preCbrence 
3  onhen,  and  on  that  groond  endeaToura  to 
iQie  the  commoii  prejodice  against  their  use 
calinary  parpoaei.    From  copper,  aieo.monef 


—  (Ml.. 
CORAL  (Job 


,  X.9; 


IS;  Eiek.  izvii.  IG),  a 
production  ariaing  from 
'lif  dfpoail  oT  calcareous  matter  bj  a  minute  po- 
I'PDQs  animal,  in  order  to  form  the  cell  or  pol  j- 
Mom  inln  whose  hoUova  the  tenant  can  whoUj 
"  lartiilt  J  retire.  The  corals  thus  produced  are 
shapes,  most  usually  branched  like 


.   The  I 


■'spieilse 


1  the 


!  thertoptlie  reefs  and  cap  the 
-.uuiuuw  moaniuns,  frequently  riaing  to  or  near 
ib(  Rirbce  ao  as  to  form  what  are  called  coral 
^Wi  and  ooral  reefe.  These  abound  in  the 
WSeai  (torn  which,  most  probably,  was  derived 
™  cwil-  with  which  the  Uebrewa  were  ac- 
luuled ;  bat  coral  ii  alao  found  in  the  Mediter- 
anaii.  Ii  is  of  different  coloura,  white,  black, 
"i  The  rtd  kind  was  anciently,  as  at  present, 
™  aax  Taloed,  and  was  worked  into  various 

COfi-BAN,  a  Hebrew  word  employed  in  the 
nrUflimic  Greek,  to  designate  ao  ablation  of  any 
•ind  lo  God.  It  ocean  nnly  onee  in  the  New 
foment  (Mark  Til.  11).  Ther«  is  some  diffi- 
'™!  >"  the  exact  memning  of  this  passage  and 
**  wrreapondjng  one.  Matt.  it.  5.  Many  inter- 
P^"S.al  the  head  of  whom  stands  Beia,  auppose 
™'»  gift  of  the  property  of  the  son  had  actually 
■^Badetotheaervioeof  God.  The  sense  is 
^  'Whaterer  of  mine  might  benefit  thee  is 
?2|^  H  already  dedicated  to  God,  and  1  have 
""*»«  no  power  over  it."  Others,  more  oop- 
™I  w  we  iink,  translate  the  sentence,  '  Be  it 
"™"  (OiM  ii,  devoted)  whatever  of  mine  shall 
r"  "«■'  LLghtfbot  notices  a  fotmnia  of  fre- 
H*«  occarrtnce  in  the  Talmud  which  seems  to 
^  fwdj  that  quoted  by  our  Lord, '  [Be  it]  cor- 
«".  |u  to]  which  I  may  be  profitable  to  ihoe.' 


COBIANDBB  III 

He,  as  well  ra  Grotiiu,  shows  that  this  and  Gimtlar 
formula  were  not  osed  to  signify  that  the  thins 
was  actually  devoted,  but  was  aimply  intended 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  from  the  party  to  whom  it 
was  thus  made  corban,  as  though  it  were  uid,  If 
I  give  you  anything  or  doanylhiog  for  yon,  may 
it  be  as  though  I  gave  yoa  that  which  is  devoted 
to  GDd,and  may  1  be  acoonnted  perjured  and  sa- 
crilcgiona.  This  view  of  the  passage  certaJDly 
gives  much  greater  force  to  the  charge  made  bv 
our  Lord  that  the  command  '  Who«)  CBtselh 
father  or  mother  let  him  die  the  death '  was  nul- 
lified by  the  tradition.  It  would,  indeed,  seem 
surprising  that  such  a  vow  as  this  (closely  analo- 
gous to  the  modern  profimity  of  imprecating 
curses  on  one's  self  if  certain  conditions  be  not 
fiilfilled)  should  be  considered  to  iovolve  a  reli- 
^ous  obligation  from  which  the  party  coold  not 
be  freed  even  if  afterwards  he  repented  of  his 
rashness  and  sin.  It  appears,  however,  from 
Rabbinical  authority  that  anything  thus  devoted 
was  irreclaimable,  and  that  even  the  hasty  uHer- 
anceof  a  word  implying  a  vow  was  equivalent  to 
a  vow  formally  made.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
the  force  of  the  expression  used  in  Mark,  'ye 
laffer  him  no  more  lo  do  aught  tbr  his  bther  or 
his  mother.'  A  more  striking  instance  of  the 
subversion  of  a  command  of  God  by  the  tradition 
of  men  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

CORIANDEK  occars  in  two  places  in  Scrip- 
Inre,  via.  Eiod.  xvL  31,  'And  it  (nanna)  waa 
like  coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was 
like  wafers  made  of  honey ;'  Nam.  xL  T,  <  And 
the  manna  was  as  coriander  seed,  and  the  colour 
thereof  aa  the  colour  of  bdellium.'  The  coriander 
La  known  throughout  Arabia,  Perua,  and  India, 
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in  all  of  which  it  is  cnltivaled,  being  univenally 
employed  aa  a  gratefbl  spice,  and  as  one  of  the 
iDgredienti  of  cnrrie-powder.  It  ia  alio  common 
in  SgypL  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  south 
of  Earope,  and  also  in  this  country,  being  calti- 
vated,  espedaliy  in  Eaaex,  on  acooont  of  its  seeds, 
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which  are  reqaired  by  confectioners,  dmggists, 
and  distillers,  in  large  quantities :  in  gardens  it  is 
reared  on  account  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  in 
soups  and  salads.  The  coriander  is  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  the  Coriandrum  sativum  of  botanists. 
The  firuit,  commonly  called  seeds,  is  globular, 
greyish-coloured,  about  the  size  of  peppercorn, 
having  its  surface  marked  with  fine  striee.  Both 
its  taste  and  smell  are  agreeable,  depending  on 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  separated 
by  distillation. 

CO'RINTH,  a  Grecian  city,  placed  on  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  (now  called  the 
Morea)  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  A  lofty  rock 
rises  above  it,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  or  the 
Acrocorinthus.  It  had  two  harbours:  CenchresB, 
on  the  eastern  side,  about  70  stadia  distant ;  and 
Lechteum,  on  the  modem  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  only 
12  stadia  fh>m  the  city.  Its  earliest  name,  as 
given  by  Homer,  is  Ephvre,  Owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  weathering  Malea,  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Greece,  merchandise  passed  through 
Ck)rinth  from  sea  to  sea ;  the  citv  becoming  an 
entrepdt  for  the  goods  of  Asia  and  Italy  (^Strabo, 
viiL  6\  At  the  same  time  it  oommanaed  the 
traffic  oy  land  from  norUi  to  south.  An  attempt 
made  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  was  frustrated 
by  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil ;  at  one  period, 
however,  they  had  an  invention  fbr  drawing 
galleys  across  from  sea  to  sea  on  trucks.  With 
such  advantages  of  position,  Corinth  was  very 
early  renowned  for  riches,  and  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  nature  for  the  capital  of  Greece. 
The  numerous  colonies  which  she  sent  forth, 
chiefly  to  the  west  and  to  Sicily,  gave  her  points 
of  attachment  in  many  parts ;  and  the  good  will, 
which,  as  a  mercantile  state,  she  carefully  main- 
tuned,  made  her  a  valuable  link  between  the  va- 
rious Greek  tribes.  The  public  and  foreign  policy 
of  Corinth  appears  to  have  been  generally  remark- 
able for  honour  and  justice;  and  the  Isthmian 
games,  which  were  celebrated  there  every  other 
year,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  national 
congress,  if  the  Corinthians  had  been  less  peace- 
ful and  more  ambitious. 

When  the  Achsean  league  was  rallying  the  chief 
powers  of  southern  Greece,  Corinth  became  its 
military  centre ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
active  in  that  confederacy,  they  were  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  give  the  Romans  a  pretence  for 
attacking  them.  The  &tal  blow  fell  on  Corinth 
(b.c.  146),  when  L.  Mummius,  by  order  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  barbarously  destroyed  that  beau- 
tiful town,  eminent  even  in  Greece  for  painting, 
sculpture,  and  all  working  in  metal  and  pottery ; 
and  as  the  territory  was  given  over  to  the  Sicyo- 
nians,  we  must  infer  that  the  whole  population 
was  sold  into  slavery. 

The  Corinth  of  which  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament  was  qmte  a  new  city,  having  been 
rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman  colony,  and 
peopled  with  freedmen,  from  Rome  by  the  dictator 
C«sar,  a  little  before  his  assassination.  Although 
the  soil  was  too  rocky  to  be  fertile,  and  the  terri- 
torv  very  limited,  Corinth  a^n  became  a  great 
and  wealthy  city  in  a  short  time,  especially  as  the 
Roman  proconsuls  made  it  the  seat  of  government 
(Acts  xviii.)  for  BotUhem  Greece,  which  was  now 
called  the  province  of  Achaia.  In  earlier  times 
Corinth  had  been  celebrated  for  the  great  wealtii 
of  its  Temple  of  Venus,  which  had  a  gainful 


traffic  of  a  most  dishonourable  kind  with  the 
numerous  merchants  readent  there.  The  nine 
phenomena,  no  doubt,  reappeared  in  the  later  and 
Christian  age.  The  little  which  is  said  in  the 
New  Testament  seems  to  indicate  a  wealdiy  and 
luxurious  community,  prone  to  impurity  of  mo- 
rals; nevertheless,  all  Greece  was  so  contami- 
nated, that  we  may  easily  overcharge  the  aocosa- 
tion  against  Corinth. 

The  Corinthian  Church  is  remarkable  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  Apostie  Paul  by  the  variety  of  its 
spiritual  gilts,  which  seem  for  the  time  to  have 
eclipsed  or  superseded  the  office  of  the  elder  or 
bishop,  which  m  most  churches  became  from  the 
beginning  so  prominent  Very  soon,  however, 
this  peculiarity  was  lost,  and  the  bishops  of  Corinth 
take  a  place  co-ordinate  to  those  of  other  capital 
cities.  One  of  them,  Dionysius,  appears  to  haye 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  many  and  dis- 
tant churches,  in  the  latter  part  of  die  second 
century. 

CORINTHIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE.- 
FiRST  Epistle.     The  testimonjr  of  Chnstian 
antiquity    is   unanimous    in   ascribing  this  ic* 
spired  production  to  the  pen  of  the  Apostle  Paol, 
and  witii  this  the  internal  evidence  arising  from 
allusions,  undesigned  coincidences,  style,  and  tone 
of  thought,  fully  accords.    The  epistie  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  partiy  by  some  intelligence 
received  by  the  Apostie  concerning  the  Corinthian 
church  from  the  domestics  of  Chloe,  a  pioos 
female  connected  with  that  church  (i.  11)»  ^ 
probably,  also  from  common  report ;  and  partly 
by  an  epistie  which  the  Corinthians  themselves 
had  addressed  to  the  Apostle,  asking  advice  and 
instruction  on  several  points  ^vii.  1 ),  aud  which 
probably  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Stephanas, 
Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xvi.  17).     Apollos. 
also,  who  succeeded  the  Apostle  at  Corinth,  bat 
who  seems  to  have  been  witn  him  at  the  time  this 
epistle  was  written  (xvi.  12),  may  have  given 
him  information  of  the  state  of  things  among  the 
Christians  in  that  city.    From  these  sonroes  the 
Apostie  had  become  acquainted  with  the  painfnl 
fact  that  since  he  had  left  Corinth  (Acts  xviil 
18)  the  church  in  that  place  had  sunk  into  a 
state  of  great  corruption  and  error.    One  prime 
source  of  this  evil  state  of  things,  and  in  itself  ao 
evil  of  no  inferior  magnitude,  was  the  existence 
of  schisms  or  party  divisions  in  the  choreh. 
•  Every  one  of  you,*  Paul  tells  them,  *  saith  I  am 
of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I 
of  Christ '  (i.  12).    This  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  four  great  parties  had  arisen  in  the  church, 
which  boasted  of  Paul,  Apollos,  Peter,  and  Chri^t, 
as  their  respective  heads,  and  various  conjecture 
have  been  made  respecting  the  peculiarities  of 
sentiment  by  which  these  parties  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  distinguished  f^om  each  otiier.   But 
serious  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  there 
really  were  in  the  Corinthian  church  sects  or 
parties  specifically  distinguished  fh)m  each  other 
by  peculiarities  of  doctrinal  sentiment    That 
erroneous  doctrines  were  entertained  by  indi- 
viduals  in  the  church,  and  that  a  schUmatical 
spirit  pervaded  it,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  that 
these  two  stood  formally  connected  with  each 
other  may  fairly  admit  of  doubt    Sclusms  often 
arise  in  churches  from  causes  which  have  1itil« 
or  noUiing  to  do  with  diversities  of  doctrinal  sen- 
timent among  the  members ;  and  that  such  wer^ 
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tU  fchifliis  which  disturbed  the  charch  at  Corinth 
i;^tiis  to  OS  probable,  from  the  circumstaDoe 
•Lt  the  existence  of  these  is  condemned  by  the 
ipo^iJe,  withoat  reference  to  any  doctrinal  errors 
wit  of  vhich  they  might  arise :  whilst,  on  the 
iikr  hand,  the  doctrinal  errors  condemned  by 
him  are  denounced  without  reference  to  their 
haviog  led  to  party  strifes.  From  this  we  are 
iiclmed  to  the  opmion  that  the  schisms  arose 
nirrvly  from  quarrels  among  the  Corinthians  as 
to  the  comparative  excellence  of  their  respectiye 
teachers— those  who  had  learned  of  Paul  boasting 
that  be  excelled  all  others,  and  the  converts  of 
A[X)lIos  and  Peter  advancing  a  similar  claim  for 
them,  whilst  a  fourth  party  haughtily  repudiated 
all  subordinate  teaching,  and  pretended  that  the^ 
JrhTed  all  their  religious  knowledge  from  the  di- 
nartteachingof  Christ  The  language  of  theApostle 
>!>  the  first  four  chapters,  where  alone  he  speaks 
dirtily  of  these  schisms,  and  where  he  resolves 
thnr  criminality  not  into  their  relation  to  false 
i>:[nat,  but  into  their  having  their  source  in  a 
■i>'P<06it}oo  to  glory  in  men,  most  be  regarded  as 
^atly  &yonring  this  view.  Comp.  also  2  Cor. 
▼.16. 

^es  Uie  schisms  and  the  erroneous  opinions 
vhich  had  invaded  the  church  at  Corinth,  the 
Af-ude  had  learned  that  many  immoral  and  dis- 
vrdtrrly  practices  were  tolerated  among  them,  and 
*ere  in  some  cases  defended  by  them.  A  con- 
^^OQ  of  a  grossly  incestuous  character  had 
^  formed  by  one  of  the  members,  and  gloried 
ii  by  his  brethren  (v.  1,  2) ;  law-suits  before 
^^'Jthen  judges  were  instituted  by  one  Christian 
i^iost  another  (vi.  1) ;  licentious  indulgence 
^»  not  so  firmly  denounced  and  so  carefully 
2^'oided  as  the  purity  of  Christianity  required 
^.  ^20) ;  the  public  meetings  of  the  brethren 
^^  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  women  ap- 
{wring  in  them  unveilwl  (xi.  3-10),  and  were 
-'-''iiirbed  by  the  confused  and  disorderly  manner 
^  vhich  the  persons  possessing  spiritual  gifts 
f^  to  exercise  them  (zii-xiv.) ;  and  in  fine  the 
'W  feasts,'  which  were  designed  to  be  scenes  of 
^^i  and  onion,  became  occasions  for  greater  con- 
^iitioD  through  the  selfishness  of  the  wealthier 
■libers,  who,  instead  of  sharing  in  a  common 
iB^i  with  the  poorer,  brought  each  his  own 
^^P^  and  partook  of  it  by  himself,  often  to  ex- 
^^  while  his  needy  brother  was  left  to  fast  (xi. 
-"^H).  The  judgment  of  the  Apostle  had  also 
^'^n  solicited  by  the  Corinthians  concerning  the 
QDoiparatiTe  advantages  of  the  married  and  the 

il  as  well  as,  apparently, 
m  relation  to  the  use  for 
had  been  offered  to  idols 
^■ii- 1-13).  For  the  correction  of  these  errors, 
^1*  remedjring  of  these  disorders,  and  the  solu- 
Jj^«  of  Uuse  doubts,  this  epistle  was  written  by 
J«  Apostle.  It  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first 
y^^-j  is  dedgned  to  reclaim  the  Corinthians 
"^schismatic  contentions;  the  second  (v.-vi.) 
^  directed  against  the  immoralities  of  the  Co- 
ni>thiaM;  the  third  (vii.-xiv.)  contains  replies  to 
^'jwries  addressed  to  Paul  by  the  Corinthians, 
?^  strictnres  npon  the  disorders  which  prevailed 
:a  their  worship ;  and  the  fourth  (xv.-xvi.)  con- 
^'os  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Christian  doo- 
^«  of  the  resurrection,  fbllowed  in  the  close  of 
^  epistle  by  some  general  instructions,  intima- 
^^^  and  greetmgs. 


From  2  Cor.  xiL  14,  and  xiil  1,  compared 
with  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  and  xiii.  2,  it  appears  that 
before  the  writing  of  that  epistle  Paid  had  twice 
visited  Corinth,  and  that  one  of  these  visits  had 
been  after  the  Church  had  £adlen  into  an  evil 
state.  Did  this  second  visit  to  Corinth  precede 
also  the  writing  of  the  first  epistle?  On  this 
point  the  Acts  give  us  no  help,  as  the  writer  is 
totally  silent  concerning  this  second  visit  of  Paul 
to  Corinth.  But  we  may  safely  infer  from  2 
Cor.  L  15,  16,  23,  that  Paul  had  not  been  at 
Corinth  between  the  writing  of  the  first  and 
second  epistles,  so  that  we  must  place  his  second 
visit  before  the  writing  of  the  first  epistle.  When 
this  second  visit  took  place  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture ;  but  Billroth's  suggestion  that  it  was  made 
some  time  during  the  period  of  Paul's  residence 
of  three  years  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31),  perhaps 
on  the  first  reception  of  unpleasant  news  from 
Corinth,  is  extremely  probable.  Supposing  the 
Apostle  to  have  made  this  short  visit  and  to  have 
returned  to  Ephesus,  this  first  epistle  may  have 
been  written  either  in  that  city  or  in  Macedonia, 
throujKh  which  Paul  probably  journeyed  on  his 
way  m>m  Corinth  to  Ephesus.  This  laner  is  the 
traditional  opinion,  and  is  greatly  favoured  by 
the  way  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  Ephesus  (1  Cor. 
XV.  32)  as  a  place  in  whdch  he  had  been  rather 
than  one  in  which  he  iros  when  writing  this 
epistie.  From  the  allusion  to  the  Passover  in 
ch.  V.  7,  8,  most  have  inferred  that  the  epistle 
was  written  at  the  time  of  Easter ;  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  the  Apostie's  allusion. 
As  to  the  year,  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, but  most  are  agreed  that  it  was  not  earlier 
than  56  nor  later  than  59. 

The  subscription  above  referred  to  intimates 
that  this  epistle  was  conveyed  to  Corinth  by 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  Timothy. 
As  respects  the  last  named  there  is  evidently  a 
mistake,  for  fk'om  ch.  xvi.  10  it  appears  that 
Timothy's  visiting  Corinth  was  a  thing  not  cer- 
tain when  this  letter  was  finished,  and  from  2 
Cor.  viii.  17,  18,  it  appears  that  Timothy  did  not 
visit  Corinth  till  afterwards.  Comp.  also  Acts 
xix.  22.  As  respects  the  others,  this  tradition  is 
probably  correct 

Second  Epistle.  Not  long  after  the  trans- 
mission of  the  first  epistle,  the  Apostle  left 
Ephesus  in  consequence  of  Uie  uproar  excited 
against  him  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  and 
betook  himself  to  Troas  (Acts  xix.  23,  sq.).  Here 
he  expected  to  meet  Titus  with  intelligence  from 
Corinth  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  church.  In 
this  expectation,  Paul  was  disappointed.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  into  Macedonia,  where,  at  length, 
his  desire  was  gratified,  and  the  wished-for  in- 
formation obtained  (2  Cor.  ii.  13;  vii.  15,  sq.). 

The  intelligence  brought  by  Titus  concerning 
the  church  at  Corinth  was  on  the  whole  favour- 
able. The  censures  of  the  former  epistle  had 
produced  in  their  minds  a  godly  sorrow,  had 
awakened  in  them  a  regard  to  tiie  proper  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  had  led  to  the  ex- 
clusion from  their  fellowship  of  the  incestuous 
person.  This  had  so  wrought  on  the  mind  of 
the  latter  that  he  had  repented  of  his  evil  courses, 
and  showed  such  contrition  that  the  Apostie  now 
pities  him,  and  exhorts  the  church  to  restore  him 
to  their  communion  (2  Cor.  it  6-11 ;  vii.  8,  sq.). 
A  cordial  response  had  also  been  given  to  the 
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which  are  re<^aired  by  confectioners,  dmggists, 
and  distillerst  in  large  quantities :  in  gardens  it  is 
reared  on  account  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  in 
soups  and  salads.  The  coriander  is  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  the  Coriandrum  tativum  of  botanists. 
The  fruit,  commonly  called  seeds,  is  globular, 
ffreyisb-coloured,  about  the  size  of  peppercorn, 
having  its  sur&ce  marked  with  fine  strise.  Both 
its  taste  and  smell  are  agreeable,  depending  on 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  separated 
by  oistillation. 

CO'RINTH,  a  Grecian  city,  placed  on  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesas  (now  called  the 
Morea)  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  A  lofty  rock 
rises  above  it,  on  wUch  was  the  citadel,  or  the 
Acrocorinthus.  It  had  two  harbours :  Cenchrese, 
on  the  eastern  side,  about  70  stadia  distant ;  and 
Lecheenm,  on  the  modem  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  only 
12  stadia  from  the  city.  Its  earliest  name,  as 
given  by  Homer,  is  Ephyre.  Owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  weathering  Malea,  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Greece,  merchandise  passed  through 
Corinth  from  sea  to  sea ;  the  citv  becoming  an 
entrepdt  for  the  goods  of  Asia  and  Italy  (Strabo, 
viii  6).  At  the  same  time  it  commanded  the 
traffic  by  land  from  north  to  south.  An  attempt 
made  to  die  through  the  isthmus  was  frustrated 
by  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil ;  at  one  period, 
however,  they  had  an  invention  for  drawing 
galleys  across  from  sea  to  sea  on  trucks.  With 
such  advantages  of  position,  Corinth  was  very 
early  renowned  for  riches,  and  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  nature  for  the  capital  of  Greece. 
The  numerous  colonies  which  she  sent  forth, 
chiefly  to  the  west  and  to  Sicily,  gave  her  points 
of  attachment  in  many  parts ;  and  the  good  will, 
which,  as  a  mercantile  state,  she  carefully  main- 
tained, made  her  a  valuable  link  between  the  va- 
rious Greek  tribes.  The  public  and  foreign  policy 
of  Corinth  appears  to  have  been  generally  remark- 
able for  honour  and  justice;  and  the  Isthmian 
games,  which  were  celebrated  there  every  other 
year,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  national 
congress,  if  the  Corinthians  had  been  less  peace- 
ful and  more  ambitious. 

When  the  Achaean  league  was  rallying  the  chief 
powers  of  southern  Greece,  Corinth  became  its 
military  centre ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
active  in  that  confederacy,  they  were  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  give  the  Romans  a  pretence  for 
attacking  them.  The  fatal  blow  fell  on  Corinth 
(b.c.  146),  when  L.  Mummius,  by  order  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  barbarously  destroyed  that  beau- 
tiful town,  eminent  even  in  Greece  for  painting, 
sculpture,  and  all  working  in  metal  and  pottery ; 
and  as  the  territory  was  given  over  to  the  Sicyo- 
nians,  we  must  infer  that  the  whole  population 
was  sold  into  slavery. 

The  Corinth  of  which  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament  was  quite  a  new  city,  having  been 
rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman  colony,  and 
peopled  with  freedmenfrom  Home  by  the  dictator 
Csesar,  a  litUe  before  his  assassination.  Although 
the  soil  was  too  rocky  to  be  fertile,  and  the  terri- 
tory very  limited,  Corinth  a^in  became  a  great 
and  wealthy  city  in  a  short  time,  especially  as  ^e 
Roman  proconsuls  made  it  the  seat  of  government 
(ActB  xviii.)  for  iouthern  Greece,  which  was  now 
called  the  province  of  Achaia.  In  earlier  times 
Corinth  had  been  celebrated  for  the  great  wealth 
of  its  Temple  of  Venus,  whidi  had  a  gainful 


traffic  of  a  most  dishonourable  kind  with  the 
numerous  merchants  reddent  there.  The  same 
phenomena,  no  doubt,  reappeared  in  tiie  later  and 
Christian  age.  The  little  which  is  said  in  the 
New  Testament  seems  to  indicate  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  community,  prone  to  imparity  of  mo- 
rals; nevertheless,  all  Greece  was  so  ooDtami- 
nated,  that  we  may  easily  overcharge  the  accosa- 
tion  against  Corinth. 

The  Corinthian  Church  is  remarkable  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  Apostie  Paid  by  the  variety  of  it« 
spiritual  gifts,  which  seem  for  the  time  to  har^ 
eclipsed  or  superseded  the  office  of  the  elder  or 
bishop,  which  in  most  churches  became  from  tbe 
beginning  so  prominent  \eTy  soon,  however, 
this  peculiarity  was  lost,  and  the  bishops  of  Corintii 
take  a  place  co-ordinate  to  those  of  other  capital 
cities.  One  of  them,  Dionysius,  appears  to  hare 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  many  and  di^ 
tant  churches,  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  secW 
century. 

CORINTHIANS,  EPISTLES   TO  THE.- 
FiRST  Epistle.     The  testimonjr  of  ChrisOM 
antiquity    is  unanimous    in   ascribing  this  in- 
spired production  to  the  pen  of  the  Apostle  P&nl, 
and  with  this  the  internal  evidence  arising  fron 
allusions,  undesigned  coincidences,  style,  and  tone 
of  thought,  fully  accords.    The  epistie  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  partly  by  some  intelligeiKX 
received  by  the  Apostie  concerning  the  Corintbiu 
church  from  the  domestics  of  Chloe,  a  piov 
female  connected  with  that  church  (i.  ll)f  ^^ 
probably,  also  from  common  report ;  and  partiy 
by  an  epistie  which  the  Corinthians  themselws 
had  addressed  to  the  Apostle,  asking  advice  un 
instruction  on  several  points  (vii.  1),  and  which 
probably  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Stephanas 
Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xvi.   17).     Apollos, 
also,  who  succeeded  the  Apostle  at  Corinth,  bot 
who  seems  to  have  been  witn  him  at  the  time  thi$ 
epistle  was  written  (xvi.  12),  may  have  gi^M 
him  information  of  the  state  of  things  amoog  Ae 
Christians  in  that  city.    From  these  sources  m 
Apostle  had  become  acquainted  with  the  pft^W 
fact  that  since  he  had  left  Corinth  (Acts  xm 
18)  the  church  in  that  place  had  sunk  into  a 
state  of  great  corruption  and  error.    One  pno^ 
source  of  this  evil  state  of  things,  and  in  iteeJf  m 
evil  of  no  inferior  magnitude,  was  the  existence 
of  schisms  or  party  divisions  in  the  chnrcb. 
■  Every  one  of  you,*  Paul  tells  them,  *  saith  I  «n 
of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  i 
of  Christ '  (i.  12).    This  has  led  to  tiic  conclusion 
that  four  great  parties  had  arisen  in  the  churc-fi. 
which  boasted  of  Paul,  Apollos,  Peter,  and  Chrei, 
as  their  respective  heads,  and  various  conjectnrt* 
have  been  made  respecting  the  peculiarities  oj 
sentiment  by  which  these  parties  may  be  snpp«^ 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  eacnoAer.   1» 
serious  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  there 
really  were  in  the  Corinthian  church  wets/* 
parties  specifically  distinguished  fhim  each  ^ 
by  peculiarities  of  doctrinal  sentiment    /» 
erroneous  doctrines  were  entertained  by  u?*"* 
viduals  in  the  church,  and  tiiat  a  schismaoa 
spirit  pervaded  it,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  tw 
these  two  stood  formally  connected  with  ejcn 
other  may  feirly  admit  of  doubt    Schisms  own 
arise  in  churches  from  causes  which  have  uw 
or  nothing  to  do  with  diversities  of  doctrinal  f«^ 
timent  among  the  members ;  and  that  soch  veir 
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tU  schisms  which  distarbed  the  church  at  Corinth 
dD^iears  to  us  probable,  from  the  circumstance 
-njt  the  existeuce  of  these  is  condemned  by  the 
ApostJe,  -without  reference  to  any  doctrinal  errors 
•  ui  of  which  they  might  arise ;  whilst,  on  the 
■dier  hand,  the  doctrinal  errors  condemned  by 
':ui  are  denounced  without  reference  to  their 
luTing  led  to  party  strifes.  From  this  we  are 
iLo lined  to  the  opinion  that  the  schisms  arose 
iiitrely  from  quarrels  among  the  Corinthians  as 
ut  the  comparative  excellence  of  their  respective 
tcjchers — Uiose  who  had  learned  of  Paul  boasting 
trai  he  excelled  all  others,  and  the  oonvertB  of 
A  polios  and  Peter  advancing  a  similar  claim  for 
thf m,  whilst  a  fourth  party  haughtily  repudiated 
<!!  subordinate  teaching,  and  pretended  tnat  the^ 
"rived  all  their  religious  knowledge  from  the  di- 
Mrt  teaching  of  Christ  The  language  of  theApostle 
'L  the  first  fimr  chapters,  where  alone  he  speaks 
irtrctly  of  these  schisms,  and  where  he  resolves 
'-vir  criminality  not  into  their  relation  to  false 
>i<ictrme,  but  into  their  having  their  source  in  a 
<i»V«ition  to  glory  in  men,  must  be  regarded  as 
^re^ly  £ivounng  this  view.  Comp.  ako  2  Cor. 
T.  16. 

Besides  the  schisms  and  the  erroneous  opinions 
vhich  had  invaded  the  church  at  Corinth,  the 
AprisUe  had  learned  that  many  immoral  and  dis- 
onierlj  practices  were  tolerated  among  them,  and 
"irt  in  some  cases  defended  by  them.    A  con- 
coction of  a  grossly  incestuous  character  had 
W  formed  by  one  of  the  members,  and  gloried 
'I-  by  his  brethren  (v.  1,  2);  law-suits  before 
lit^then  judges  were  instituted  by  one  Christian 
•i^iost  anoUier  (vi.  1) ;    licentious  indulgence 
^  not  so  firmly  denounced  and  so  carefully 
avoided  as  the  purity  of  Christianity  required 
M.  9-20) ;  the  public  meetings  of  the  brethren 
vtrc  broogfat  into  disrepute  by  the  women  ap- 
Pfjring  m  them  unveil  A  (xi.  3-10),  and  were 
'^^tnrbed  by  the  confused  and  disorderly  manner 
io  which  the  persons  possessing  spiritual  gifts 
^W  to  exercise  them  (xii.-xiv.) ;  and  in  fine  the 
MoTe  fieastB,'  which  were  designed  to  be  scenes  of 
i^^e  and  onion,  became  occasions  for  greater  con- 
t^tion  through  the  selfishness  of  the  wealthier 
li^nibers,  who,  instead  of  sharing  in  a  common 
^•*1  with  the  poorer,  brought  each  his  own 
fq»a«t»  and  partook  of  it  by  himself,  often  to  ex- 
<*»»  while  his  needy  brother  was  left  to  fast  (xi. 
^34).    The  judgment  of  the  Apostle  had  also 
^n  Golicited  by  the  Corinthians  concerning  the 
^parative  advantages  of  the  married  and  the 
^iibate  state  (vii.  1-40^  as  well  as,  apparently, 
f«li'^"7  of  Christians  m  relation  to  the  use  for 
'•^  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
T'u.  1*13).^  For  the  correction  of  these  errors, 
^  remedying  of  these  disorders,  and  the  solu- 


•••>▼•;  18  designed 

J^a schismatic  contentions;  the  second  (v.-vi.) 
«  directed  against  the  immoralities  of  the  Co- 
nxithians ;  the  third  (vii.-xiv.)  contains  replies  to 
«« qaenes  addressed  to  Paul  by  the  Corinthians, 
?*««ncture8  upon  the  disorders  which  prevailed 
^»«r  worship;  and  the  fourth  (xv.-xvi.)  oon- 
*?«  >a  elaborate  defence  of  the  Christian  doc- 
wine  of  the  resurrection,  followed  in  the  close  of 
.•  *P'*'^®  by  some  general  instructions,  intima- 
^'<**,  aud  greetings. 


From  2  Cor.  xiL  U,  and  xiii.  1,  compared 
with  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  and  xiii.  2,  it  appears  Uiat 
before  the  writing  of  that  epistle  Paul  had  twice 
visited  Corinth,  and  that  one  of  these  visits  had 
been  after  the  Church  had  fidlen  into  an  evil 
state.  Did  this  second  visit  to  Corinth  precede 
also  the  writmg  of  the  first  epistle?  On  this 
point  the  Acts  give  us  no  help,  as  the  writer  is 
totally  silent  concerning  this  second  visit  of  Paul 
to  Corinth.  But  we  may  safely  infer  from  2 
Cor.  i.  15,  16,  23,  that  Paul  had  not  been  at 
Corinth  between  the  writing  of  the  first  and 
second  epistles,  so  that  we  must  place  his  second 
visit  before  the  writing  of  the  first  epistle.  When 
this  second  visit  took  place  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture ;  but  Billroth's  suggestion  that  it  was  made 
some  time  during  the  period  of  Paul's  residence 
of  three  years  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31),  perhaps 
on  the  first  reception  of  unpleasant  news  fh>m 
Corinth,  is  extremely  probable.  Supposing  the 
Apostle  to  have  made  this  short  visit  and  to  have 
returned  to  Ephesus,  this  first  epistle  may  have 
been  written  either  in  that  city  or  in  Macedonia, 
through  which  Paul  probably  journeyed  on  his 
way  m)m  Corinth  to  Ephesus.  This  latter  is  the 
traditional  opinion,  and  is  greatly  favoured  by 
the  way  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  Ephesus  (1  Cor. 
XV.  32)  as  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  rather 
than  one  in  which  he  was  when  writing  this 
epistle.  From  the  allusion  to  the  Passover  in 
ch.  V.  7,  8,  most  have  inferred  that  the  epistle 
was  written  at  the  time  of  Easter ;  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  the  Apostle's  allusion. 
As  to  the  year,  great  diversitjr  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, but  most  are  agreed  that  it  was  not  earlier 
than  56  nor  later  than  59. 

The  subscription  above  referred  to  intimates 
that  this  epistle  was  conveyed  to  Corinth  by 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  Tmiothy. 
As  respects  the  last  named  there  is  evidently  a 
mistake,  for  f^om  ch.  xvL  10  it  appears  that 
Timothy's  visiting  Corinth  was  a  thmg  not  cer- 
tain when  this  letter  was  finished,  and  from  2 
Cor.  viii.  17,  18,  it  appears  that  Timothy  did  not 
visit  Corinth  till  afterwards.  Comp.  also  Acts 
xix.  22.  As  respects  the  others,  this  tradition  is 
probably  correct 

Second  Epistle.  Not  long  after  the  trans- 
mission of  the  first  epistle,  the  Apostle  left 
Ephesus  in  consequence  of  Uie  uproar  excited 
against  him  by  Diemetrius  the  silversmith,  and 
betook  himself  to  Troas  (Acts  xix.  23,  sq.).  Here 
he  expected  to  meet  Titus  with  intelligence  firom 
Corinth  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  church.  In 
this  expectation,  Paul  was  disappointed.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  into  Macedonia,  where,  at  length, 
his  desire  was  gratified,  and  the  wished-for  in- 
formation obtained  (2  Cor.  ii.  13;  vii.  15,  sq.). 

The  intelligence  brought  by  Titus  concerning 
the  church  at  Corinth  was  on  the  whole  favour- 
able. The  censures  of  the  former  epistle  had 
produced  in  their  minds  a  godly  sorrow,  had 
awakened  in  them  a  regard  to  the  proper  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  had  led  to  the  ex- 
clusion from  their  fellowship  of  the  incestuous 
person.  This  had  so  wrought  on  the  mind  of 
the  latter  that  he  had  repented  of  his  evil  courses, 
and  showed  such  contrition  that  the  Apostle  now 
pities  him,  and  exhorts  the  church  to  restore  him 
to  their  communion  (2  Cor.  iL  6-11 ;  vii.  8,  sq.). 
A  cordial  response  had  also  been  given  to  the 
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intrm  arboremm  or  cotton-tree,  which  is  little  cul- 
tivated on  aooonnt  of  its  small  produce,  hut 
which  yields  a  fine  kind  of  cotton.  This  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  it  often  is,  with  the  silk- 
cotton  tree,  or  Bamhyx  keptaphylUtm,  which  does 
not  yield  a  cotton  fit  for  spinning.  Cotton  is 
now  chiefly  cultiTSted  in  Central  India,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  to  and  exported  firom  Broach. 
It  is  also  largely  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  as  also  in  that  of  Madras, 
but  less  in  Bengal,  except  for  home  mannfiucture. 


which  of  coune  requires  a  larse  supply,  where 
so  large  a  population  are  all  clothea  in  cotton. 
The  supplies  of  cotton  which  we  derive  from 
America  are  obtained  from  two  entirely  distinct 
species — Gitmpittm  Barbadaue,  of  which  dif- 
ferent varieties  yield  the  Sea  Island,  Upland, 
Georffian,  and  the  New  Orleans  cottons ;  while 
O.  feruviamfm  yields  the  Brazil,  Pemambuco, 
and  other  South  American  cottons.  These 
species  are  original  natives  of  America.  It  is 
probable  that  cotton  was  imported  into  Egypt  and 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  it  is  extren^y  diffi- 
cult to  prove  the  ftot :  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
tensively investigated,  but  the  point  is  still  unde- 
termined. 

COUCH.    [Bed.] 

COVENANTS.  Among  otiier  instances  of 
anthropomorphic  forms  of  speech  employed  in 
Scripture  is  the  use  of  the  term  covenant,  to  de- 
signate the  divine  dealings  with  mankind,  or 
with  individuals  of  the  race.  In  all  such  cases, 
.the  proper  idea  of  a  covenant  or  mutual  contract 
between  parties,  each  of  which  is  bound  to  render 
certain  benefits  to  the  other,  is  obviously  ex- 
cluded, and  one  of  a  merely  analogical  nature 
substituted  in  its  place.  Wnere  Goid  is  one  of 
the  parties,  and  man  the  other,  in  a  covenant,  all 
the  benefits  conferred  must  be  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  and  all  the  obligations  sustained  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.  Such  a  definition,  therefore, 
of  a  divine  covenant  as  would  imply  that  both 
parties  are  under  conditions  to  each  other  is  ob- 
viously incorrect,  and  incompatible  with  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties.  We  should  pre- 
fer defining  God's  covenant  with  man  as  a 
gracious  engagement  on  the  part  of  God  to  com- 
municate certain  unmerited  fiivours  to  men,  in 
connection  with  a  particular  constitution  or  sys- 
tem, through  means  of  which  these  fiivours  are 
to  be  enjoyed.  Hence  in  Scripture  the  covenant 
of  Grod  is  called  his  *  counsel,'  nis  *oath,'  his  '  pro- 
mise' (Ps.  Ixxxix.  8, 4 ;  cv.  8-11 ;  Heb.  vL  13-20 ; 
Luke  t  68-75;  Gal.  iii.  15-18,  &c.};  and  it  is 
described  as  consisting  wholly  in  tlie  gracious 
bestowal  of  blessing  on  men  (Isa.  lix.  21 ;  Jer. 
xxxL  33,  34).  Hence  also  the  application  of  the 
term  covenant  to  designate  such  fixed  arran^* 
ments,  or  laws  of  nature,  as  the  regular  succession 
of  day  and  night  (Jer.  xxxiii.  20),  and  such  re- 
ligious institutions  as  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi. 
16);  circumcision  (Gren.  xvii.  9, 10);  the  Levi- 
ti<Mil  institate  (Lev.  xxvi.  15);  and  in  general 
any  precept  or  ordinance  of  God  (Jer.  xxxiv.  IS, 
14) ;  all  such  Appointments  forming  part  of  that 

rem  or  arrangement  in  connection  with  which 
blessinRB  of  God's  grace  were  to  be  enjoyed. 
The  diTme  covenants  were  ratified  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  piacular  victim,  tiie  design  of  which 
was  to  show  thst  witfaout  an  atonement  there 
could  be  no  commonieation  of  bleniiig  ftoai 


God  to  man.  Thus  when  God  made  a  ooreniirt 
with  Abraham  certain  victims  were  slain  sod 
divided  into  halves,  between  which  a  smokiiif 
fhmace  and  a  burning  lamp,  the  symbols  of  the 
divine  presence,  passed,  to  indicate  the  Fstifict. 
tion  of  the  promises  conveyed  in  that  eoventot 
to  Abraham;  and  here  it  is  deserving  of  notioe, 
as  illustrating  the  definition  of  a  divine  eoTenant 
above  given,  that  the  divine  glory  alame  paaicd  be- 
tween tiie  pieces ;  whereas  had  the  covenant  been 
one  of  mutual  stipulation,  Abraham  also  would 
have  performed  the  same  ceremony  (Geu.  xr. 
1-18).  In  like  manner,  the  Levities!  ooveunt 
was  ratified  by  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxiv.  6-8);  and 
the  Apostie  expressly  affinns,  on  this  ground,  the 
necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant ;  declaring  that  where  t 
covenant  is,  there  also  of  necessity  must  be  the 
death  of  the  appointed  victim  (Heb.  ix.  16). 

Of  the  divine  covenants  mentioned  in  Scriptnre 
the  first  place  is  due  to  that  which  is  emphatieal!; 
styled  by  Jehovah  '  My  covenant.'  This  b  God  i 
gracious  engagement  to  confer  salvation  and 
eternal  glory  on  all  who  come  to  him  throagb 
Jesus  Christ  It  is  called  sometimes  *  the  eTe^ 
lasting  covenant'  (Isa.  Iv.  3;  Heb.  xiii.  aO),tD 
distinguish  it  from  those  more  temporary  airaoge- 
ments  which  were  confined  to  particular  indivi- 
duals or  classes ;  and  the  aeama,  or  aew,  orh^ 
covenant,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Leritiol 
covenant,  which  was  ^rs^  in  order  of  time,  be 
cause  first  ratified  by  sacrifice,  and  became  oil 
and  was  shown  to  be  uferior,  because  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Christian  dispensation  it  w» 
superseded,  and  passed  away  (Jer.  xxxi.  31; 
Gal.  iv.  24;  Heb.  vii.  22;  viu.  6-13;  ix.  15-S3; 
xii.  24).  Though  this  covenant  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  ratiBed  before  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
great  sacrificial  victim  (Heb.  xiii.  20),  yet  it  vts 
revealed  to  the  saints  who  lived  before  his  adveot, 
and  who  enjoyed  salvation  through  the  retro- 
spective  power  of  his  death  (Rom.  iii.  25 ;  Heb. 
ix.  15).  To  the  more  highly  fiivoured  of  theae, 
God  gave  specific  assurances  of  his  gracious  piu^ 
pose,  and  on  such  occasions  he  was  said  to  est*- 
blish  or  make  his  covenant  with  them.  Thus  he 
established  lus  covenant  with  Noah  (^Gen.  ix.  8, 
9);  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  4,  5);  and  witb 
David  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  3,  4).  These  were  not  dis- 
tinct covenants,  so  much  as  renewals  of  the  pro- 
mises of  the  everlasting  covenant,  coupled  viifa 
certain  temporal  &vouis,  as  types  and  pledges  of 
the  fhlfilment  of  these  promises. 

The  old  or  Sinaitic  covenant  was  that  giren^ 
God  to  the  Israelites  through  Moses.  Itrespeeied 
especially  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Caosao. 
and  the  temporal  blessings  therewith  oonoeeted; 
but  it  stood  related  to  the  new  covenant,  as  cffi- 
bodying  a  typical  representation  of  those  grest 
truths  and  blessings  which  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation unfolds  and  conveys. 

In  the  system  of  a  certain  class  of  theolodaoK 
gi^at  importance  is  attached  to  what  ^y, '^ 
technically  called  '  the  covenant  of  wa^^'  ^ 
this  they  intend  the  constitution  established  bj 
God  with  Adam,  during  the  period  of  his  inoo* 
cenoe.  So  &r  as  this  phraseology  ia  not  aaa<^ 
stood  to  imply  that  man,  even  in  his  simccs 
state,  was  competent  to  l>ind  Jehovah  by  ao/ 
conditions,  it  cannot  be  objected  to.  U  eeeotf 
also  to  have  the  sanction  of  one  paaMge  of  Scrip- 
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tare,  rix.  Ho8.  vi.  7,  which  almost  all  the  best 
i'  u-rpretere  agree  in  rendering  thus :  '  But  they 
i.kf  Adam  have  transgreeaed  the  covenant.' 

Theologians  hare  also  spoken  of '  the  covenant 
'f  r«dempdon,'  by  which  they  mean  an  engage- 
".'^t  entered  into  between  God  the  Father  and 
(jt'd  the  Sou  from  all  eternity,  whereby  the  former 
sn-ured  to  the  latter  a  certain  number  of  ran- 
N>aied  sinners,  aa  his  church  or  elect  body,  and 
the  Istter  engaged  to  become  their  sure^  and 
'ubstitnte.  By  many  the  propriety  of  this  doc* 
tMM  has  been  doubted;  but  the  references  to  it 
I  i  >criptare  are  of  such  a  kind  that  it  seems  un- 
r»*asoDable  to  refuse  to  admit  it.  With  it  stand 
•^nnected  the  subjects  of  election,  predestination, 
the  special  love  of  Christ  to  his  fNeople,  and  the 
<^erum  salvation  of  all  that  the  Father  hath  given 
him. 

N>metime8  a  mere  human  contract  is  called 
<K«rs  covenant*  in  the  sense  of  involving  an  ap- 
]rtl  to  the  Almiehty,  who,  as  the  Judce  of  the 
V bile  earth,  will  hold  both  parties  bound  to  fulfil 
*^tr  engagment.  Compare  1  Sam.  xx.  8;  Jer. 
utiT.  18,  19;  Ezek.  xvii.  18, 19. 

CRANE  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14 ;  Jer.  viiL  7).  The 
<  vrectncas  of  the  translation  in  these  passages 
^  however  been  cUled  in  question,  for  if  the 
'  (raoe '  of  Europe  had  been  meant  by  either  de- 
abomination,  the  clamorous  habits  of  the  species 
vonld  not  have  been  expressed  as  *  chattering;' 
^  it  is  most  probable  that  the  striking  charac- 
t^nsticsofthat  bird,  which  are  so  elegantly  and 
rarcibly  displayed  in  Hesiod  and  Aristophanes, 
vuoid  have  supplied  the  lofty  diction  of  pro- 
pttetical  inspiration  with  associations  of  a  cha- 
rarter  still  more  exalted.  It  is  supposed,  there- 
•  TV,  that  the «  Ardea  virgo*  of  Linn,  the  *  Grus 
v.:i;o'  of  later  writers,  and  *  Anthropoides  virgo* 


I3S.    [NamidiAn  Quie  :  Gnu  Viryo.] 

"f  tome,  is  the  bird  really  meant,  though  not 

«xmng  firom  the  north,  but  ftom  Central  Africa, 

^Q  the  Nile,  and  in  the  spring  arriving  in 

limine,  while  troops  of  them  proceed  to  Asia 

^Dor,  and  gome  as  &r  north  as  the  Caspian. 

i  aey  are  fbvquently  found  portrayed  on  E«yp- 

^  moDoments,  and  Hasselquist,  who  saw  them 

OD  the  Nile,  afterwards  shot  one  near  Smyrna: 

^7  rint  the  swamp  above  that  city,  and  the 

^l^«  of  Tiberias,  and  depart  in  the  fkll,  but  do 

°|)t  otter  the  cUugor  of  the  crane,  nor  adopt  its 

.w^  i!  ^  ^^  columns,  forming  an  acute  angle, 

"abetter  to  cleave  the  air.    ThU  bird  is  not 

??7 ^ three fbet  in  length;  it  is  of  abeaiir 

^  T^  gr«y,  with  the  <£eeks,  throat,  breast, 

^»1  tips  of  the  long  hinder  ftethen  and  quills 

'^uck,  sod  a  tuft  of  delicate  white  plumes  bdiind 


each  eye.  It  has  a  peculiar  dancing  walk, 
which  gave  rise  to  its  French  denomination  of 
*  demoiselle.' 

CRES^CENS,  an  assistant  of  St  Paul,  and  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples  of  Christ  It  is  alleged  in  the  Apotto- 
lical  Cotutitutiofu  (vii.  46),  and  by  the  fiithers 
of  the  church,  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Galatia,  a  fisct  probably  deduced  conjecturally 
from  the  only  text  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  in  which  his 
name  occurs. 

CRETE,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, now  called  Candia,  and  by  the 
Turks,  Kirid.  It  is  160  miles  long,  but  of  very 
unequal  width — varying  fVom  thirty-five  to  six 
miles.  It  is  situated  at  ue  entrance  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, having  the  coast  of  the  Morea  to  the 
south-west,  that  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-east, 
and  that  of  Libya  to  the  south.  Great  antiquity 
was  affected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  island  was  originaJly 
peopled  ftom  Egypt ;  but  this  is  founded  on  ihe 
conclusion  that  Crete  was  the  Caphtor  of  ^ut 
ii.  23,  &c,  and  the  country  of  the  PhUistines, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtfhl.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  the  Cretans  were  excel- 
lent sailors,  and  their  vessels  visited  all  the 
neighbouring  coasts.  The  island  was  highly 
prosperous  and  fhll  of  people  in  very  ancient 
times.  The  chief  glory  of  Uie  island,  however, 
lav  in  its  having  produced  the  legislator  Minos, 
whose  institutions  had  such  important  influence 
in  softening  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  age,  not 
in  Crete  only,  but  also  in  Greece,  where  these 
institutions  were  imitated.  The  natives  were 
celebrated  as  archers.  Their  chiuracter  was  not 
of  the  most  fkvourable  description ;  the  Cretans 
or  Kretans  being,  in  fiict,  one  of  the  three  K's 
against  whose  unfiuthfulness  the  Greek  proverb 
was  intended  as  a  caution — Kappadokia,  Krete, 
and  Kilikia.  In  short,  the  ancient  notices  of 
their  character  fhlly  agree  with  the  quotation 
which  St  Paul  produces  from  'one  of  their  own 
poets,'  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12),  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  Christian  church  in  the 
island : — '  The  Cretans  are  always  liars  (eternal 
liars),  evil  beasts  (literally  **  brutes "),  slow  bel- 
lies '  (gorbellies,  bellies  which  take  long  to  fill). 

Crete  is  named  in  I  Maoc.  x.  67.  But  it  de- 
rives its  strongest  Scriptural  interest  from  the 
circumstances  connected  with  St  PanFs  voyage 
to  Italy.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  being 
forced  out  of  her  course  by  contraiy  winds,  was 
driven  round  the  island,  instead  oi  keeping  the 
direct  course  to  the  north  of  it  In  doing  this, 
the  slup  first  made  the  promontory  of  Salmone 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  they 
passed  with  difficulty,  and  took  shelter  at  a  place 
called  Fair-Havens,  near  to  which  waa  the  ci^ 
Lasea.  But  after  spending  some  time  at  this 
place,  and  not  finding  it,  as  they  supposed,  suf- 
ficiently secure  to  winter  in,  they  resolved,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  St  Paul  (the  season  being 
fhr  advanced),  to  make  for  Phoenice,  a  more 
commodious  harbour  on  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  in  attempting  which  they  were  driven  hr 
out  of  their  course  by  a  furious  east  wind  called 
Euodydon,  and  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Me- 
lita  (Acta  xxvii.). 
CRIMSON.  rPDBPUu] 
CBIS'PUS,  chief  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  at 
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Corintfa  (Act*  zriii.  R).  converted  ^  St  Paul 
(I  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tnditMu  he  w»i 
■fierwsrdi  bishop  of  £gkia. 

CROCODILE.  We  shtJl  in  l3ii«  pl»ce  con- 
flne  oaneUa  to  Bome  aodce  of  croccdiles  gtrictlf 
■a  called,  uid  thali  piniit  oat  Bcnie  leading  ch>- 
imcters  in  the  mimml  coindding  with  alloiions  to 
it  ID  the  Scriptures,  which  could  not  be  properly 
noticed  elievhere. 


The  crccodilei  which  we  hare  to  notic 
present  oonsiat  of  three  TKrietiea,  or  perhaps  spe- 
cies, all  natJVM  of  the  Nile,  diatiDguishable  bj 
the  diOerent  arrangement  of  the  icatm  or  bony 
■tadi  on  the  neck,  and  the  number  of  rows  of  the 
same  processes  alons  the  back.  Their  geoersl 
lizard  form  ia  too  well  known  to  need  particuUr 
description ;  bat  it  may  be  remarked  that  of  the 
whole  family  of  crocodiles,  comprehendinj 
sbarp-beakiJ  saTials  of  India,  the  alligato 
the  west,  aod  the  crocodiles  properly  so  colled, 
the  last  are  supplied  with  the  most  yigorons  in- 
struments for  Bwimminn-  both  from  the  strength 
and  vertical  breadth  o(  their  tails,  and  from  the 
fingers  of  their  pnws  having  deeper  webs.  A' 
though  all  have  from  thirty  to  forty  teeth  in  ea< 
jaw,  shaped  like  spikes,  without  breadth  so  as 
cut,  or  sar&ce  so  as  la  admit  of  grinding,  the 
true  crocodile  alone  has  one  or  more  teem  on 
each  side  in  both  jaws,  exserted,  that  is,  not 
closing  within  hot  oaiside  the  jaw<  They  have 
no  external  ear  bevoud  a  follicle  of  skin,  and  the 
eyes  have  ■  position  above  the  plane  of  the 
head,  the  pupils  being  contractile,  like  those  of  a 
oat,  and  in  some  having  a  luminous  greenish 
tinge,  which  msy  have  suggested  the  allusion  to 
'the  lids  of  the  morning'  (Job  xli.  18).  The 
upper  jaw  is  not  movable,  hut,  as  well  as  the 
forehead,  is  eirtremely  dense  and  bony ;  the  rest 
of  the  upper  surface  being  covered  with  seveml 
rows  of  bosses,  or  plated  ridges,  which  on  the 
tail  are  at  laal  reduced  from  two  to  one,  each 
scale  having  a  high  homy  crest,  which  acts  as 
part  of  a  great  Sn.  Although  destitute  of  a  real 
voice,  crocodiles  when  angry  produce  a  snorting 
fomething  like  a  deep  growl;  and  occa- 


sionally they  open  the  mouth  very  > 
for  a  time  thus  eiposed  facing  the 
closing  the  jaws  with  a  sudden  snap, 
port  like  the  &I1  of  a  traj^^oor.     Tbe. gullet  of 
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glandi  exoding  a  moskj  snbstanee.  On  land  the 
crocodile,  next  to  the  gavial,  ii  the  most  active, 
and  in  the  water  it  is  also  die  ipecia  that  moa 
readily  ft^neata  the  open  sea.  Of  the  immecM 
number  of  genera  which  we  have  seen  or  en- 
roined,  none  reached  to  !S  feet  in  length,  isd 
we  believe  the  specimen  in  the  vaults  of  ttw 
British  Museum  to  be  one  of  the  largeA.  Sheep 
arc  obeerved  to  be  unmolested  by  these  animalt; 
but  where  they  aboond,  no  pigs  can  be  kept,  per- 
haps from  their  frequenting  the  muddy  shons:  , 
for  we  have  known  only  one  instance  of  cmoo-  . 
diles  being  encountered  in  woods  not  immediald;  j 
close  to  the  water's  side  :  nsoally  thej  bask  m 
sandv  island*.  As  their  teeth  are  long,  bat  nci 
fluen  for  catting,  they  selie  their  prey,  wMd 
they  cannot  masticate,  and  swallow  it  nearly  oi- 
tire,  or  bury  it  beneath  the  wavefi  to  micentt 
Having  very  small  excretory  orxana,  their  dips- 
lion  requires,  and  accordingly  they  are  fbood  K 
possess,  an  immense  apparatus.      They  are  n(i- 

Srous,  burying  their  eggs  in  the  sand ;  and  Its 
nale  remains  in  the  vicinity  to  dig  them  oU 
on  the  day  the  yonng  have  broken  the  iWl- 
Crocodiles  are  caught  with  hooks,  and  theytd- 
dom  succeed  in  cutting  the  rope  when  froftrij 
prepared.  Though  a  ball  fired  point  blank  will 
penetrate  between  '  the  scales  which  cover  tte 
body,  they  may  be  regarded  a*  (hrnishingsn  ill 
but  unfcilingprotection  against  such  injuria  ssi 
wounds  BS  occasion  death  to  other  ftnimaU. 

That  crocodiles  and  alltgalors  take  the  to.  , 
and  are  found  on  islands  many  leagues  lUstsnl 
from  other  loud,  we  have  oorselves  witn««d; 
and  the  fact  is  particulaHy  notorious  al  Ibc 
Grand  Caymaoas  in  the  lea  of  Mexico,  which  « 
almost  destitute  of  fresh  water.  It  is  indMl 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  same  tpeno 
may  frequent  all  the  rivers  of  a  neat  eilent  of 
coast,  as  is  the  case  with  some  tonnd  in  Afha. 
whence  they  spread  to  India  and  the  Hsliju 

CROSS.  In  its  simplest  form,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  wood,  one  standing  erect,  the  odMr 
eroaing  it  at  right  angles,  the  cross  w«s  kno« 
at  an  early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world.  IB 
use  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  was  probtblj 
suggested  by  the  shape  so  often  taken  b^  bnarfiw 
of  trees,  whidi  seem  to  have  been  the  first  ertao 
that  were  employed.  Trees  are  known  to  lu" 
been  nsed  ss  crosses,  and  to  every  kind  of  hi"? 
ing  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  cnjcifiiion,  fflt" 
as  thatof  Prometheus,  Andromeda,  ActhesuW 
was  commonly  applied.  Among  the  Scytiui"* 
Persians,  Carthagmians,  Greeks,  Eomaos.  s™ 
the  ancient  Germans,  traces  are  foond  of  tte 
cross  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  Tk  sp 
of  the  cross  is  found  as  a  holy  symbol  imntf 
several  ancient  nations.  Among  the  Indiiiu  uul 
Egyptians  the  cross  often  appears  in  tiieir  "^ 
monies,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  the  It"''  '' 
at  others  in  this  shape  +.  At  Susa.  Ker  Poo^ 
saw  a  stone  cot  with  hieroglyphics  and  canHli"™ 
inscriptions,  on  which  in  one  comer  was  >  "P"* 
of  B  cross,  thus  ^  The  cross,  he  says,  i*  S™^ 
rally  understood  to  be  symbolical  of  the  ili'""'/ 
or  eternal  life;  and  certainly  a  croa  wsiW* 
seen  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  u  the  Kg^F^ 
emblem  of  the  liiture  life.  Porter  slw  «>°» 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  urged  its  bdog  sw" 
on  tha  walU  of  tbur  temple  of  Serqii*,  •* " 


■ipjinent  with  the  Ticbirknu  U1117  of  Theodosiu 

AhotiUu  to  LIpeioB,  there  were  in  geDCral 
rru  kinds  of  crosMS : — I ,  the  aimple  cross ;  2,  the 
.ij[npoimd  cross.  The  first  ooniuted  of  >  stake 
X  vhicfa  the  criminal  was  bitened  or  by  which 
briis  impaled.     For  the  first  kind  of  panlih- 


Fur  impaiiag  a  long  uid  shorpeaed  piece  of  vood 
I  pale)  wat  employed,  on  which  the  criminal  was 
put  as  OD  a  spit.  Thli  cmel  mode  of  eiecntioD 
i3i  ronnerW  Tery  castomarj  in  Rnssis,  China, 
Tirkejr,  tni  other  countriei,  and  is  not  yet  am- 
'(rally  abolished  1^  law. 

Of  Ibc  compound  croex  there  were  three  aorta: 
I.  act  shaped  like  the  letter  X  also  called  An- 
drtw's  cross,  becsosc  tradition  reporta  that  on  a 
crcKs  of  this  kind  the  Apostle  Andrew  suffered 
iiiiii.  3.  Another  sort  was  formed  by  paltiag  a 
m»  piece  of  wood  on  a  perpendicalar  one,  so 
ilai  no  part  of  the  latter  may  stand  above  the 
ffJBtT.  This  form  is  found  in  the  figure  f. 
J  Tic  third  lort  is  described  u  '  a  cross  ia  which 
lit  longer  piece  of  wood  or  pale  stands  above 
>t*  ibwter  piece  which  mns  across  it  near  the 
icfi.'  It  is  distingaisbed  from  the  preceding  by 
ilio  part  of  the  longer  beam  which  is  above  the 
ilKintr  or  transrene,  thos  i-.  This  form  is 
HvA  in  paintings  more  frequently  than  tnj 
ib^,  ud  on  a  cross  of  this  kind  our  Saviour  is 
kli(>«d  to  have  soSered  death. 

According  to  the  statfment  of  certain  eede- 
liutical  hislorians,  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord 
<u  Fmcifled  was  found  in  the  year  326  by  the 
l^mjirea  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the 
GrHl.  Having  built  a  church  over  the  sacred 
>P«  where  it  was  discovered,  Helena  deposited 
■Libia  it  the  chief  part  of  the  real  cross.  The 
nmiioder  the  conveyed  (o  Constantinople,  a 
put  of  which  Constantme  inserted  in  the  head 
of  1  statue  of  himself^  and  the  other  part  was 
>nlta  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  church  of  Suu 
^iKt  in  Gerasalemme,  which  was  built  expressly 
tortwive  the  precious  relic.  When  subsequently 
I  ftsiivil  to  commemorate  the  discovery  had  been 
e^biisbed,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  oo  Easier 
Wij,  eihibiled  m  the  grateful  eyes  of  eager 


■tiv  persons  of  snbstaDce  were  flirther  gratified 
l>y  obtiining,  at  their  fiill  price,  small  pieces  of 
Ik  ctds!  set  in  gold  and  gems  ;  and  that  wonder 
iniRdt  not  pass  into  inoredul  ity,  the  proper  outbo' 
nDfs  gnie  the  world  an  assurance  that  the  holy 
■ludpcvKSwd  the  power  of  self-multiplication, 
ud.  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  pieces 
»bch  hid  been  taken  fh>m  it  fbr  the  pleasure 
"li  service  of  the  faithful,  remained  intact  and 
11^  u  at  the  first 

1^  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Peruans, 
iJ"'  ^'^'  ^"^  '^  remains  of  the  cross  in  the 
™«  of  Chosroes  II.,  who  mockingly  conveyed 
awn  to  his  capital.  Fourteen  years  afterwards. 
Heracliui  recovered  them,  and  had  them  carried 
■"I  to  Constantinople,  and  then  to  Jerusalem, 


CROWNS  .an 

deisnee,  the  Emperor  Isdd  aside  the  trai^ngi 
of  bis  greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  bis  own 
shoulders  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gate,  which 
then  opened  of  iwelf,  and  allowed  him  to  enter, 
and  thus  place  his  charge  beneath  the  dome  of 
the  sepulchre. 

From  this  time  no  more  ia  heard  of  the  true 
cross,  which  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  on  their  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  «.d.63!. 

CROWNS  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  in  socb  a  manner  as  ia  most  cases  to  indi- 
cate the  eirenmttances  nnder  which,  and  the  pei^ 
sons  by  whom,  they  were  worn ;  for  crowns  were 
less  eiclnsively  worn  by  sovereigns  than  among 
modem  nations.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  the  term  '  crowns '  was  applied  to  other 
'—  the  head  than  those  eiclosively 


■"  pomp,  that  on  bis  arrival  before  the  btler 
I'Jj  ^""^  ***  ?"*  '•rred,  and  entrance  (br- 
"™^    Innractal  at  to  the  cause  of  this  hin- 


nssge  would  give  such  di 

net,  band,  mitre,  tiara,  garland,  &c 

The  royal  crown  originated  in  the  diadem, 
which  was  a  simple  fillet  iastened  round  the  head, 
and  tied  behind.  This  obviously  took  it*  rise 
among  a  people  who  wore  long  hair,  and  used  a 
band  to  prevent  it  from  GillinK  over  the  &ce. 
The  ides  occurred  of  disdngnishiDg  kings  by  a 
fillet  of  different  colour  tnaa  that  usually  worn) 
and  being  thos  established  as  a  regal  distinction, 
it  continued  to  be  used  aa  such  even  among  na- 
tions who  did  not  wear  the  Euur  long,  or  was 
employed  to  confine  the  head-dresi.    We  some- 


Ifc  Crown.,] 

.     ..  .  simple  fillet,  about 

two  inches  broad,  fastened  round  the  otherwise 
bare  head :  we  then  find  it  as  a  band  of  ^Id 
(No,  134,  figs.  2,  ay.  In  this  shape  it  sometimes 
forms  the  basis  of  raised  ornamental  work  (figs. 
6,  7,  8,  10),  in  which  case  it  becomes  what  we 
should  consider  a  crown  ;  and  indeed  the  original 
diadem  may  be  traced  in  most  ancient  crowns. 
Fig.  ID  is  cnrioaB,  not  only  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  form,  but  on  account  of  the  metallic  loop 
to  be  passed  under  the  chin—  B  mode  of  securing 
the  crown  probably  adopted  in  war  or  in  the 
chace.  Then  we  find  the  diadem  surroanding 
the  head-dress  or  cap  (figs.  3,  9,  13),  and  when 
this  also  is  ornamented,  the  diadem  may  be  con- 


ndered  u  luTing  beoome  a  ctovd.  The  word 
miir  Uauppoeed  to  denote  ■  diadem.  It  L 
plied  to  the  inscribed  plate  of  gold  in  front  of 
the  high-prieet'B  mitre,  which  waa  tied  behind  bv 
a  ribbon  CExod.  xzlx.  6 ;  xuix.  30),  and  which 
wa*  doubllev  something  of  the  same  kind  that 
we  lee  in  figs.  8, 11 . '  TUs  word  is  also  employni 
lo  denote  the  diadem  which  Saul  wore  in  battle, 
and  which  waa  brought  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  10). 
and  also  that  which  waa  used  at  the  coronation 
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i  U  applied  elsewhere  to  the 
used  in  tlua  ceremomal,  the  probability  ii  that  the 
Hebrew  kingi  wore  sometimes  a  diadem  and 
■omelimea  a  crown,  and  that  Che  diadem  onlr 
•at  acoenible  to  the  high-prieit.  by  whom  Joxtb 
wai  crowned,  the  crown  itself  beiBg  most  likely 
in  the  poaseasion  of  Athaliah.  As  Psalm  Ixuii. 
was  c«rtaiiily  oomposed  by  David,  the  regal  Die 
of  the  diadem  is  further  indicated  in  vene  39. 

The  more  aeneral  word  for  a  crown  ia  atarah ; 
and  it  a  ap|died  to  crowns  and  head  omament* 
of  diferent  sorts,  including  those  used  by  the 
kinss.  When  applied  lo  their  crowns,  it  appears 
lo  denote  the  state  crown  as  distinguished  from 
the  diadem,      Thi^  the   Rabbins  allege,  was  of 

Sid  set  with  jewels ;  snch  was  the  crown  which 
ivid  look  from  the  king  of  the  Amoritvs  (2  Sam. 
lii.  30],  and  afterwaidi  wore  himself,  as  did  pro- 
bably his  anccesBOn.  Of  im  shape  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  notion,  unless  bj  refercDce  to 
the  examples  of  ancient  crowns  contained  in  the 
preceding  cut.  These  Gguns,  however,  bring 
taken  mostly  from  coins,  are  not  of  thai  very  re- 
mote antiquity  which  we  ahoald  desire  lo  illus- 
trate matteii  pertaining  to  the  period  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchies.  In  Egypt  and  Persia  there 
are  scalptares  of  earlier  date,  representing  royal 
crowns  in  the  shape  of  a  distinguishing  tiara, 
cap,  or  helmet,  of  mPtol,  and  of  cloth,  or  partly 
cloth  and  partly  metal.    Such  are  the  Egyptian 


crowns  as  represented  in  the  above  engraving 
(No.  135),  Fig.  1  is  the  crown  of  Lower,  and 
fig.  3  thatof  CpperEgypt;  and  when  both  king- 
doms were  nnder  one  Borereigu,  the  two  crowns 
were  united,  m  in  fig.  3.  Such  union  of  the 
crowns  of  different  countries  upon  one  head  is 
matter  of  historical  record.  Thuswhen  Ptolemy 
Philometer  entered  Antioch  as  a  conqaeror,  he 
placed  on  his  head  the  crowna  of  Egypt  and  of 
Asia.  This  would,  in  &ct,  form  thm  ciwwns.  as 
hia  previous  one  was  donbllpss  the  double  crown 
of  Upper  and   Lower  EgypL     The  diadem  of 


two  or  three  fillets  (figs.  3,  i.  No.  131)  may  bitt 


shape,  with  the  addition  of  the  golden  fillel  <« 
diadem.  Similar  also  in  construction  and  nun- 
rial,  though  not  in  fbmi,  was  the  ancieol  Persso 
crown.  From  the  descriptions  given  of  it,  ilii> 
seems  to  have  been  a  aomewbat  conical  cap,  nr- 
rounded  by  a  wreath  or  fold;  and  this  ™^i 
soggeat  a  resemblance  to  fig.  I'i,  No,  134;  wli'''' 
is  in  fact  copied  from  a  Partluan  or  later  Pmiu 
coin.  This  one  is  worthy  of  very  particulir 
attention,  because  it  forma  a  connecting  linh  ^ 
tween  the  ancient  and  modem  Oriental  cro»» 
the  latter  consisting  either  of  a  cap,  with  ■  1iii° 
turban,  variously  enriched  with  aigietlfs, » 
I  is ;  or  of  a  stiff  cap  of  cloth,  snidded  vidi 
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dent  of  Biblical  antiquities  that  tiie  modt™ 
usages  of  the  East  have  more  resemblsnn  ^ 
the  moat  ancient,  than  have  those  which  ("- 
vailed  during  that  intennediatc  or  cissi™ 
period  in  which  its  peculiar  manners  and  nisii' 
tutionswere  subject  to  much  eitraneom  ioH"™'* 
tkim  the  domination  of  the  Greeks  and  Rcmai^ 
1  the  present  instance,  we  are  6tioiiglj  ■" 
an  that  such  head  tire*  and  caps  «"  "i"" 
represented  in  Nos.  135  and  13G,  more  corrccU; 
represent  the  regal  '  crowna"  of  the  OM  T«a- 
ment,  than  those  figured  in  No.  134  ("itli "« 
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esoeption  of  fig.  12,  and  the  simple  diadems) ; 
vhich  however  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
!^'le  of  the  crowns  which  prevailed  in  and  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  New  Testament 

Crowns  were  so  often  nsed  symbolically  to 
ci  press  honoar  and  power,  that  it  is  not  always 
<ife  to  infer  national  usages  from  the  passages  in 
vhtch  they  oocar.  Hence  we  would  scarcely 
couclade  from  Ezek.  xxiii.  42,  that  crowns  were 
worn  by  Jewish  females,  although  that  they  wore 
y)me  ornament  which  might  be  so  called  is  pro- 
lahle  from  other  sources.  Mr.  Lane  (Arwian 
yujhtg,  L  424)  mentions  that,  until  about  two 
centuries  ago,  a  kind  of  crown  was  worn  by 
Arabian  females  of  wealth  and  distinction.  It 
vas  generally  a  circle  of  jewelled  gold  (the  lower 
^\2.e  of  wluch  was  straight,  and  the  upper  fan- 
cifully heightened  to  a  mere  point),  surmounting 
the  lower  part  of  a  dome-shaped  cap,  with  a 
jtwel  or  some  other  ornament  at  the  summit 

It  is  certain  that  'crowns'  of  this  or  some 
similar  kind  were  worn  at  marriages  (Cant  iii. 
n  -.  In.  IxL  10) ;  and  it  would  appear  that  at 
frx«t5  and  public  festivals  *  crowns  of  rejoicing ' 
*«Te  customary.     These  were  probably  garlands 
Wisd.  ii.  8 ;  iv.  2 ;  Ecclus.  i.  11).    The  'crowns' 
or  garlands  which  were  given  to  the  victors  in 
the  public  games  are  more  than  once  alluded  to 
iQthe  Epistles  (1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  5;  iv. 
8:  1  Petv.  4). 
CROWN  OF  THORNS.    [Thorms.] 
CRUCIFIXION.      Crucifixion  was  a  most 
cruel  and  disgraoefril  punishment;    the  terms 
applied  to  it  by  ancient  writers  are,  '  the  most 
cruel  and  disgraceful,'  'the  worst  possible  punish- 
ment,'  *  the  worst  punishment  in  the  world.'     It 
vu  the  punishment  chiefly  of  slaves;  accord- 
ingly the  word  *  cross-bearer*  was  a  term  of  re- 
proach for  slaves,  and  the  punishment  is  termed 
*  a  slave's  punishment'    Free-bom  persons  also 
suffered  crucifixion,  but  only  those  of  low  oon- 
ditioD  and  provincials.    Citizens  could  not  be 
OQcified.    'This  punishment  was  reserved  for  the 
greatest  crimes,  as  robbery,  piracy,  assassination. 
Perjury,  sedition,  treason,  and  (in  Uie  case  of 
soldiers)  desertion.     Its  origin  is  ancient     In 
Thucydides  we  read  of  Inarus,  an  African  kin^, 
who  was  crucified  by  the  Egyptians.    The  simi- 
lar fiite  of  Polycrates,  who  suffered  under  the 
Persiaiis,  is  detailed  by  Herodotus,  who  adds,  in 
^  aame  book,  that  no  less  than  300  persons 
▼ere  condemned  to  the  cross  by  Darius,  after  his 
sQccessftil  siege  of  Babylon.     Valerius  Maxirous 
niakes  crucifixion  the  common  military  punish- 
ment  of  the  Carthaginians.    That  the  Greeks 
adopted  it  is  plain  from  the  cruel  executions 
*hich  Alexander  ordered  afrer  the  capture  of 
y  Wi  when  2000  captives  were  nailed  to  crosses 
&Iong  the  lea-shore.    With  the  Romans  it  was 
w<d  under  their  early  monarchical  government, 
U)d  was  the  death  to  which  Horatius  was  ad- 
judged for  the  stem  and  savage  murder  of  his 
*"*«■,  where  the  terms  employed  show  that  the 
punishment  was  not  at  that  time  limited  to  any 
^Qk  or  condition.     It  appears  also  from  the 
P*aage  that  scourging  then  preceded  crucifixion, 
ja  undoubtedly  was  customary  in  later  times. 
Joe  column  to  which  Jesus  was  f^tened  during 
«»  cruel  infliction  is  stated  by  Jerome  to  have 
existed  m  lus  time  in  the  portico  of  the  holy 
««pulchre,  and  to  have  retained  marks  of  his 


blood.  The  Jews  received  the  punishment  of 
crucifixion  from  tiie  Romans.  Though  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  debate,  yet  it  appears  clear  that 
crucifixion,  properly  so  called,  was  not  originally 
a  Hebrew  punishment.  The  condemned,  after 
having  been  scourged,  had  to  bear  their  cross, 
or  at  least  the  transverse  beam,  to  the  place  of 
execution,  which  was  generally  in  some  iVe- 
quented  place  without  the  city.  The  cross  itself 
or  the  upright  beam,  was  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Arrived  at  the  spot  the  delinquent  was  supplied 
with  an  intoxicating  drink,  made  of  myrrh  and 
other  bitter  herbs,  and  having  been  stripped  of 
his  clothing,  was  raised  and  affixed  to  the  cross, 
by  nails  driven  into  his  hands,  and  more  rarely 
into  his  feet ;  sometimes  the  feet  were  fastened 
by  one  nail  driven  through  both.  The  feet  were 
occasionally  bound  to  the  cross  by  cords,  and 
Xenophon  asserts  that  it  was  usual  among  the 
^^P^^°>  to  bi^<^  ^  ^^  manner  not  only  the 
feet  but  the  hands.  A  small  tablet,  declaring 
the  crime,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cross. 
The  body  of  the  crucified  person  rested  on  a 
sort  of  seat  The  criminal  died  under  the  most 
frightftd  sufferings — so  great  that  even  amid  the 
raging  passions  of  war,  pitv  was  sometimes  ex- 
cited. Sometimes  the  su&ring  was  shortened 
and  abated  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminal. 
After  death,  among  the  heathens,  the  bodies  com- 
monly remained  on  the  cross  till  they  wasted 
away,  or  were  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  A 
military  guard  was  set  near  the  cross,  to  prevent 
the  corpse  from  being  taken  away  for  burial; 
but  among  the  Jews  the  dead  body  was  cus- 
tomarily taken  down  and  buried.  The  execution 
took  place  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  attended 
by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  in  Rome,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Triumviri  Capitales.  The 
accounts  given  in  the  Gospels  of  the  execution  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
customs  and  practices  of  the  Romans  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  punishment  continued  in  the  Roman 
empire  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  it  was 
abolished  through  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  early 
part  of  the  emperor's  reign,  but  the  reverence 
which,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  led  to  feel  for 
the  cross,  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  inhu- 
man practice. 

DcAth  by  crucifixion  (physically  considered) 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  fever  which 
is  excited  by  the  wounds,  ana  aggravated  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  privation  of  water,  and 
the  painfully  constrained  position  of  the  bod^. 
Traumatic  fever  corresponos,  in  intensity  and  m 
diaracter,  to  the  local  inflammation  of  the 
wound.  In  the  first  stage,  while  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  wound  is  characterized  by  heat, 
swelling,  and  great  pain,  the  fever  is  highlv  in- 
flammatory ;  and  the  sufferer  complains  of  heat, 
throbbing  headache,  intense  thirst,  restiessness, 
and  anxiety.  As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in, 
the  fever  somewhat  abates,  and  gradually  ceases 
as  suppuration  diminishes  and  the  stage  of  cica- 
trisation approaches.  But  if  the  wound  be  pre- 
vented from  healing,  and  suppuration  continue, 
the  fever  assumes  a  hectic  character,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  exhaust  the  powers  of  life. 
When,  l^owever,  the  inflammation  of  the  wound 
is  so  intense  as  to  produce  mortification,  nervous 
depression  is  the  immediate  consequence;  and 
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if  the  caase  of  this  exoenive  inflammatioii  of 
the  woiud  still  continues,  as  is  the  case  in  cruci- 
fixion, the  sufferer  rapidly  sinks.  He  is  no  longer 
sensible  of  pain,  but  his  anxiety  and  sense  of 
prostration  are  excessive ;  hiccup  superrenes,  his 
skin  is  moistened  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and 
death  ensues.    It  is  in  this  manner  that  death 
on  the  cross  must  have  taken  place,  in  an  ordi- 
narily healthy  constitution.     The    wounds    in 
themselves  were  not  fatal ;  but,  as  long  as  the 
nails  remained  in  them,  the  inflammation  must 
have  increased   in   intensity  until   it  produced 
gangrene.    De  la  Condamine  witnessed  the  cru- 
cifixion of  two  women  of  those  fanatic  Jansenists 
called  ConvulsioDuaires.    One  of  them,  who  had 
been  crucified  thrice  before,  remain^  on  the 
cross  for  three  hours.    They  suffered  most  pain 
from  the  operation  of  extracting;  the  nails ;  and 
it  was  not  until  then  that  they  lost  more  than  a 
few  drops  of  blood  from  their  wounds.    After 
they  were  taken  down,  they  seemed  to  suffer 


of  recovery  after  crucifixion  would  of  course  de- 
pend on  toe  degree  of  constitutional  irritation 
that  had  been  already  excited.    Josephus  relates 
that  of  three  of  his  friends,  for  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained a  release  from  the  cross,  only  one  survived. 
The  period  at  which  death  occurred  was  very 
variable,  as  it  depended  on  the  constitution  of 
the  sufferer,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  exposure 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.    It  may,  however, 
be  asserted  that  death  would  not  take  place  until 
the  local  inflammation  had  run  its  course ;  and 
though  this  process  may  be  much  hastened  by 
fktigue  and  tne  alternate  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  and  the  cold  night  air,  it  is  not  com- 
pleted before  forty-eight  hours,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  healthy  constitutions ;  so 
that  we  ma^  consider  thirty-six  hours  to  be  the 
earliest  period  at  which  crucifixion  would  occa- 
sion death  in  a  healthy  adult.     Many  of  the 
wounded  at  Waterloo  were  brought  into  the  hos- 
pitals after  having  lain  three  days  on  the  field, 
and  even  then  sometimes  recovered  from  severe 
operations.    It  cannot  be  objected  that  the  heat 
of  an  Eastern  climate  may  not  have  been  duly 
considered  in  the  above  estimate;    for  many 
cases  are  recorded  of  persons  having  survived  a 
much  longer  time  than  is  here  mentioned,  even 
as  long  as  eight  or  nine  days.    Eusebius  says 
that  many  of  the  mart3rrs  in  Egypt,  who  were 
crucified  with  their  heads  downwards,  perished 
by  hunger.    This  assertion,  however,  must  not 
be  misunderstood.    It  was  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  hunger  was  the  cause  of  death,  when 
It  was  known  that  no  food  had  been  taken,  and 
when,  as  must  have  happened  in  lingering  cases 


a  celebrated  Arabic  writer,  gives  an  interestiflg 
account  of  a  young  Turk  wiio  was  crocified  at 
Damascus  a.i>.  1247.  It  is  particularly  meih 
tioned  that  his  hands  and  feet  were  nailed,  and 
even  his  arms  (but  not  as  if  it  was  in  any  rij 
remarkable).  lie  complained  of  intense  thirst 
on  the  first  day,  and  his  sufferinj[;s  were  greatij 
increased  by  his  continually  seemg  before  him 
the  waters  of  the  Baradi,  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  was  crucified.  He  survived  two  days, 
from  the  noon  of  Friday  to  the  noon  of  Sod- 
day. 

CRUSE  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  3;  2 
Kings  ii  20).  This  now  obsolete  English  word 
denotes  a  small  vessel  for  holding  water  or  other 
liquids.  Such  are  noticed  under  Bottle,  Dish, 
Pitcher. 

CRYSTAL.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
crystal  is  intended  by  the  Greek  word  in  Rev. 
xxi.  11,  as  indeed  the  phrase  of  comparison  *  dear 
as  crystal '  would  seem  naturally  to  sngsest   Id 


littie,  and  speedily  recovered.    The  probabilities    Ezek.  i.  22  the  Hebrew  word  kerach,  which  lite- 


rally denotes  ice,  is  employed  with  a  nmilar  sig- 
nification. Tliis  is  the  more  apparent  when  ve 
recollect  that  crystal  was  andently  held  to  be 
only  pure  water,  congealed  by  great  length  of 
time  into  ice  harder  than  the  common,  and  henoe 
the  Greek  word  for  it,  in  its  more  proper  signi- 
fication, also  signifies  ice.  From  this  it  neces- 
sarily followed  that  crystal  could  only  be  pro- 
duced in  tiie  regions  of  perpetual  ice :  and  this 
waa  accordingly  the  ancient  belief;  but  we  nov 
know  that  it  is  found  in  the  warmest  regions. 
Theophrastus  (54)  reckons  crystal  among  the  pel- 
lucid stones  used  for  engraved  seals.  In  oodudod 
parlance  we  apply  the  term  cryttal  (as  the  ancieott 
apparenUy  did)  to  a  glass-like  transparent  stone, 
commonly  of  a  hexa^nal  form,  which,  from 
being  fotmd  in  rocks,  is  called  by  mineralogists 
rock-crystal.  It  is  a  stone  of  the  nint  fiumily,  the 
most  refined  kind  of  quartz. 

CUBIT  is  a  word  derived  immediately  from 
the  Latin  cubitus,  the  lower  arm.  The  length  of 
the  cubit  has  varied  in  different  nations,  and  at 
different  times.  Derived  as  the  measure  is  from 
a  part  of  the  human  body,  and  as  the  homaa 
stature  has  been  of  very  dissimilar  length,  the 
cubit  must  of  necessity  have  been  various.  That 
the  cubit  among  tiie  Hebrews  was  derived  as  a 
measure  from  the  human  body  is  clear  from  Dent 
iii.  1 1 — '  after  the  cubit  of  a  man.'  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  this  cubit  was  1Iode^ 
stood  as  extending  to  tiie  wrist  or  the  end  of  the 
third  finger.  As,  however,  the  latter  seems  most 
natural,  since  men,  when  ignorant  of  anatomy, 
and  seeking  in  their  own  fhunes  standards  of 
measure,  were  likely  to  take  both  the  entire  foot 
of  crucifixion,  the  body  was  seen  to  be  emaciated,    and  the  entire  fore-arm,  the  probability  is  that 


But  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  nails  in 
the  hands  and  feet  must  inevitably  have  given 
rise  to  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  to  pro- 
duce mortification,  and  ultimately  death ;  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  food  would  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  oontributal  to  support 
life.  Moreover,  it  may  be  added  that  after  the 
first  few  hours,  as  soon  as  fever  had  been  fully 
excited,  the  sufferer  would  lose  all  desire  for 
food.  The  want  of  water  was  a  much  more  im- 
portant privation.  It  must  have  caused  tiie  suf- 
ferer inexpressible  anguish,  and  have  contributed 
in  no  ali^t  degree  to  hasten  death.    As-Sujnti, 


the  longer  was  the  original  cubit,  namely*  the 
length  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lonsest  finger. 

The  hand-breadth  is  found  as  a  measure  in 
I  Kings  vii.  26,  oomp.  Jer.  lit  21.  In  the  latter 
passage  the  finger-breadth  is  another  measure. 
The  span  also  occurs  Exod.  xxviii  16.  So  that, 
it  appears,  measures  of  length  were,  for  the  most 
part,  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  membere  of 
the  human  body.  Still  no  absolute  and  invariable 
standard  presents  itself.  If  the  question,  What  is 
a  hand  or  a  finger-breadth  ?  be  asked,  the  answflr 
can  be  only  an  approximation  to  fiust    If,  how- 


uni  Iiad  B  loDger  one  of  B  pslma  4  inchea.  The 
Hilmvi  ttto  have  bem  thtnighc  to  bave  had  a 
ko^  cubil;  for,  io  Eaek.  xl.  5,  we  read  of  a 
cwa  'bleb  SGemB  to  be  an  ordiBarr  ^  cubit  and 
u  luod'brewltl] ;'  Ke  sIh)  Enk.  iliii.  13,  where 
ll  is  aprenlj  said  '  the  cubit  ii  a  CDlut  and  an 
liud-brndth.'  The  prophet  hai  been  supposed 
ID  rtfcr  here  to  the  then  current  Babylonian  cubit 
— >  mtasate  which  it  ii  thought  the  Jewi  bor- 
rtned  daring  the  period  of  their  eaptivily.  In 
tbe  New  TcMament  our  Lord  characterLilicallj 
niiplofi  the  l«nn  cubit  (Matt  zzviL  6;  Luke 
•ii-  SS)  (br  tbe  eutbreemeDt  of  a  moral  and  «pi- 
niul  lotoD.  Tbe  term  alio  occurs  in  Joho  xxL 
BrUd  in  Rer.  xxi.  17.  lu  Ler.  xiz.  35  justice 
b  meunrca,  u  well   as  in  weights,  is  stricllj 

Cl'CKOW  ooenra  only  in  Lev,  iL  16,  amone 
Unb  of  prE;  Dot  clearly  identified,  but  declared 
uttnocIeaiL  The  accuracy  of  the  trauslalion 
1"  been  called  in  quealion,  but  great  obscurity 
^  orer  the  labject,  and  in  the  present  slate  of 
oir  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
tad  of  bird  was  really  meant 

aCUMBKB  first  occur*  in  Nam.  xi.  S,  in  the 
mv  where  the  Israelites,  when  in  the  desert, 
npnn  thiur  iongicgs  for  the  melons  and  the 
ocmnbeis  of  Egypt  All  trttTellera  in  the  East 
"'*»<«  ihe  eitensiTe  cultiTation  and  consumptiOD 
«f  ciMunibere  and  other  herbs  of  the  same  tribe, 
epniall^  where  there  is  any  moiGtare  of  soil,  or 
!»  posulnli^  of  irrigation.  Thus  CTen  in  the 
uiet  parts,  the  neigbbonrhood  of  s  well  is  onen 
•wn^ed  by  a  field  of  cocurbilaceons  plants, 
pnmlty  with  a  man  or  boy  set  to  guard  it  from 
pliiDder,  perched  up  on  a  temporary  scaffolding, 
iiih  a  slight  protection  from  the  sun,  where  he 
Bij  tumseTf  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  tbe  more 
pnerful  wild  animals.  That  such  plants  appear 
w  tuit  been  similarly  cnlti»aled  among  the  He- 
wcTi  it  erident  from  Isa.  L  8. '  The  daughter  of 
lim,  'a  left  like  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  like  a 
™p  in  a  garden  of  cucnmben ;'  aa  well  as  torn 
"™eh  TL  70, '  As  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  of 
°Kimiliert  keqietb  nothiiig,  so  are  their  gods  of 

I^IMUIN,  or  Kamhoh,  is  an  nmbelliferoos 
Plut,  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testo- 
Wos.and  which,  like  the  dilt  and  the  coriander, 
cooUuua  to  be  cultiTated  in  modem,  as  it  was  in 
•«»«  timta,  in  Eastern  countries.  These  are 
™ilar  to,  and  used  for  many  of  the 
!«<•  as  tbe  aiuse  and  caraway,  whi 
^  place,  and  are  more  common  in  Europe, 
i^ihese  plants  produce  fruits,  eoamionly  called 
I'w.  which  aboond  in  essential  oil  of  a  more  <: 
'"*  patefiil  fiaiDur,  and  warm  stimulating  m 
■"J^;  heuce  they  were  employed  in  ancient  as  i 
nodan  times,  both  as  condiments  and  aa  med 

f-°J^in  is  flt«  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xxvii 
t  t  ''•'' '"  (^  ploughman}  hath  made  plai 
'w  ace  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches, 
'i4  scaKer  the  cummin?"  showing  that  it  wa 
filnmiTely  cultiTated,  as  it  is  in  the  present  dav, 
ra  Eaneni  countries,  as  fcr  even  as  India.  In 
iM  south  of  Enrope  it  is  also  cnltivated  to  some 
tileiit    England  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Malta 


CUMMIN  2i3 

and  Kdly  ;  93  cwt  having  been  imported  in  th« 
year  IS39  from  these  islands.  Id  the  above 
chapter  of  Isaiah  (ver.  21)  cummin  is  again  men- 
ioned :  '  For  the  fitcbes  are  not  threshed  with 
L  Ihreahing  instrument,  neither  is  a  can-wheel 
turned  about  opun  the  conunin  ;  but  the  fitches 
re  beaten  out  with  a  stafi',  and  the  cummin  with 
rod.'  This  is  most  applicable  to  the  fruit  of 
le  common  cummin,  which,  when  ripe,  may  be 
separated  from  the  stalk  with  the  slightest  stroke, 
and  would  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  turn- 
ing round  of  a  wheel,  which,  bnii^ng  the  seed, 
would  press  out  the  chI  on  which  its  virtues  de- 


In  the  New  Testament  cummin  is  mentioned 
in  Matt  ixiii.  23,  where  our  Saviour  denonncei 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  paid  their '  tithe 
of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,'  but  neglected 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  G ;  I 
ChroD.  i.  8),  from  whom  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived the  name  of  the  liad  of  Cosh. 

The  locality  of  the  laud  of  Cosh  is  a  question 
upon  which  eminent  authorities  have  been  di- 
vided ;  for  while  Bochart  muntained  that  it  was 
eicloavely  in  Arabia,  Geseniua  held  with  no  less 
pertinacity  that  it  is  to  be  sought  far  nowbere  but 
m  Africa.  Others  again,  such  as  Micfaaelis  and 
Rosenmiiller,  have  supposed  that  tbe  name  Cusb 
was  applied  to  tracts  of  country  both  in  Arabia 
and  Africa — a  circDmstance  which  would  easily 
he  accoonted  fbr,  on  the  very  probable  supposi- 
tion that  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  Cusbite 
tribes,  who  had  seltied  in  the  former  country, 
emigrated  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  tatter  region 
of  ue  earth,  carrying  with  them  tbe  name  of 
Cush,  their  remote  progenitor. 

Tbe  existence  of  an  African  Cush  cannot  rea- 
sooably  be  questioned,  though  the  term  is  em- 

Sloyed  in  Scripture  with  great  latitude,  sometimes 
enoting  an  extensive  but  undefined  country 
(Ethiopia),  and  at  other  times  one  particular 
kingdom  (Meroe).  It  ia  expressly  described  by 
Ezekiel  ss  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt  beyond 
Syene  (xiii.  10;  comp.  iix.  4-6).  Hence  we 
find  Mizraim  and  Cush  (t.  t.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia) 
so  often  classed  together  by  the  prophets,  <.  ?.  Ps. 
IxviiLsl ;  Isa.  zi.  11;  u.  4;  xliil  3;  iW.  11; 
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Naham  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants  are  elsewhere 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Labim  and 
Sttkkiim  (2  Chron.  xii  3 ;  xvi.  8 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  7 ; 
Dan.  xL  43),  supposed  to  be  the  Libyans  and 
Etluopic  Troglodytes,  and  certainly  nations  of 
Africa,  for  they  belonged  to  the  rsst  army  with 
which  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  *came  out'  of 
that  country,  agunst  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judak 
In  these,  and  indeed  in  most  other  passages  where 
*  Cash '  occurs,  Arabia  is  not  to  be  thought  of; 
the  Ethiopia  of  Africa  is  bevond  all  doubt  exclu- 
sively  intended,  and  to  the  article  Ethiopia 
we  refer  the  reader  for  the  Scriptural  notices  re- 
garding it. 

Though  there  is  a  great  lack  of  eyidence  to 
show  that  the  name  of  Cush  was  ever  applied  to 
any  part  of  Arabia,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  Cushite  race  did  early 
settle  there.  By  referring  to  the  relatiye  geogra- 
phical positions  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia 
and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nothing  separates  them  but  the  Red  Sca,  and  it  b 
not  unlikely  that  while  a  part  of  the  Cushite 
population  immigrated  to  Africa,  others  remained 
behind,  and  were  occasionally  called  by  the  same 
name.  Thus  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  among  those 
who  were  stirred  up  against  the  Hebrews  are 
mentioned  the  Philistines,  and  *  the  Arabs  that 
were  near  the  Cushites,'  and  the  expression  *  near ' 
in  this  connection  can  scarcely  apply  to  any  but 
dwellers  in  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

CUTH^AH,  a  district  in  Asia,  whence  Shal- 
maneser  transplanted  certain  colonists  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  which  he  had  desolated  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24-30).  From  the  intermixture  of  these 
colonists  with  the  remaining  natives  sprung  the 
Samaritans.  The  situation  of  the  Cuthah  from 
which  these  colonists  came  is  altogether  unknown. 
Josephns  places  it  in  central  Persia,  and  finds 
there  a  river  of  the  same  name.  RosenmuUer 
and  others  incline  to  seek  it  in  the  Arabian  Irak, 
where  Abulfeda  and  other  Arabic  and  Persian 
writers  place  a  town  of  this  name,  in  the  tract 
near  the  Nahr-Malca,  or  royal  canal,  which  con- 
nected the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  south  of 
the  present  Bagdad.  Winer  seems  to  prefer  the 
conjecture  of  Stephen  Morin  and  Le  Clerc,  which 
identifies  the  Cuthites  with  the  Cosssei  in  Susiana. 
All  these  conjectures  refer  essentially  to  ^e  same 
quarter,  and  any  of  them  is  preferable  to  the  one 
suggested  by  Michaelis,  that  the  Cuthites  were 
Phoenicians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon. 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH.  Amongst  tiie 
prohibitory  laws  which  God  gave  tiie  Israelites 
there  was  one  that  expressly  forbad  the  practice 
embraced  in  those  words,  viz.  *  Ye  ^all  not  make 
any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead '  (Lev. 
xix.  28).     It  is  evident  from  this  law  that  such  a 

ries  of  telf'in/licted  torture  obtained  amongst 
nations  of  Canaan ;  and  it  was,  doubtiess,  to 
guard  His  people  a^gainst  the  adoption  of  so  bar- 
arous  a  habit,  in  its  idohitrous  form,  that  God 
led  Moses  to  reiterate  the  prohibition:  *They 
diall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  heads,  neither 
shall  they  shave  oflf  the  comer  of  their  beards, 
nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh'  (Lev.  xxi. 
5 ;  Deut  xiv.  1). 

Investing  his  imaginary  deities  with  the  attri- 
butes of  cruelty,  man  has,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  instituted  a  form  of  religion  consisting 
in  cruel  rites  and  bloody  ceremonies.    If  then  we 


look' to  the  practices  of  the  heathen  world,  whe- 
ther of  ancient  or  modem  times,  we  shall  find 
that  almost  the  entire  of  their  religion  oonssted 
of  rites  of  dmecaUom.  Fear  of  the  Divine  di»- 
pleasure  would  seem  to  have  been  the  leading 
feature  in  their  relinous  impresnons.  The  mii- 
versal  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  throagbont 
the  Gentile  world  is,  in  itself  a  dednve  proof  of 
the  light  in  wluch  the  human  mind,  unaided  by 
revelation,  is  disposed  to  view  the  Divinity. 

It  was  doubtiess  such  migtakeM  views  of  tbe  \ 
character  of  God  that  led  the  prophets  of  Bui  j 
( I  Kinp  xviiL  28)  to  cut  their  bodies  witii  lanoets 
supposing  that,  by  mingling  their  own  blood  widi 
that  of  Uie  offered  sacrifice,  tiieir  god  most  be- 
come more  attentive  to  the  voice  of  entreaty.  lo 
fact  it  was  a  current  opinion  amongst  the  andent 
heathen  that  the  gods  were  f'ealoKs  of  human  htp- 
piness ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  heathen  world  did 
this  opinion  more  prevail,  according  to  Sanchooi- 
athon's  account,  than  amongst  the  mhabitsnts  of 
those  very  countries  which  surrounded  that  land 
where  God  designed  to  place  his  people  Isn^ 
Hence  we  see  why  God  would  lay  them  under  the 
wholesome  influence  of  such  a  prohibitory  law  ts 
that  under  consideration :  '  Ye  shall  not  make  uj 
cutting  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead.'  The  ancie&ti 
were  very  violent  in  their  expresuon  of  sorrow. 
Virgil  represents  the  sister  of  Dido  as  tearing  her 
flue  with  her  nails,  and  beating  her  breasts  with 
her  flsts. 

The  present  writer  has  seen  in  India  the  ssok 
wild  exhibition  of  grief  for  the  departed  res- 
tive or  friend.  Some  of  the  learned  think  that 
that  law  of  Solon's,  which  was  transferred  by  tbt 
Romans  into  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  wmai  U 
mourning  ahouLd  not  ecratch  their  cheeks,  denvti 
its  origin  from  this  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  28)- 
But,  however  this  opinion  may  be  questiooei  it 
would  appear  that  the  simjple  tearing  of  their  fltfli 
out  of  grief  and  anguish  oi  spirit  is  ttiken,  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  as  a  mark  of  affeetum:  tbos 
(Jer.  xlviiL  37),  *  Every  head  sfaAll  be  bald,  msj 
beard  clipped,  and  upon  all  cuUingt*  Again 
(ch.  xvi.  6^ :  *"  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall 
ale  in  the  land :  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither 
shall  men  lament  n>r  them,  nor  cut  tkemadveL 
So  (ch.  xli  5)  :  *■  There  came  firom  Samaria  ibor- 
score  men  having  their  heads  shaven  and  their 
clothes  rent,  and  havinc  cut  thenuelves,  with 
offerings  to  the  house  of  uie  Lord.' 

The  spirit  of  Islam  is  leas  fiivoarable  than  that 
of  heathenism  to  displays  of  this  kind :  yet  ex- 
amples of  them  are  not  of  rare  occurrence  ervn 
in  uie  Moslem  countries  of  Western  Asia,  inclnd* 
ing  Palestine  itself.    The  annexed  figure  is  copied 
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from  one  which  is  represented  in  many  of  the 
books  of  trayel  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  which 
vere  printed  in  the  seventeenth  oentnry.  It  is 
described  by  the  missionary  Eugene  Roger  as 
representing  *  one  of  those  calenders  or  devotees 
Thorn  the  Arabs  name  Balhoana,'  and  whom  the 
s>i]nple  people  honour  as  holy  martyrs.  He  ap- 
pears in  public  with  a  scimitar  stuck  through  the 
tlt^hy  part  of  his  side,  with  three  heavy  iron 
$pikes  torust  through  the  muscles  of  his  arm,  and 
with  a  feather  inserted  into  a  cut  in  his  forehead. 
He  moves  about  with  great  composure,  and  en- 
dares  all  these  sufferings,  hoping  for  recompense 
in  the  Paradise  of  Mohammed. 

From  the  examples  which  have  been  produced, 
we  may  very  safely  conclude  that  the  expression 
'cuttings  ia  the  fleshy  in  these  passages  of  Scrip- 
tore,  was  designed,  as  already  intimated,  to 
dtclare  the  feeling  of  strong  affection ;  as  though 
the  living  would  say,  *  See  how  little  we  regard 
the  pleasures  of  life,  since  now  the  object  of  our 
aflectioD  is  removed  from  us !'  We  must  there- 
fore come  back  to  our  former  position,  that  it  was 
ajnisst  those  self-inflicted  tortures,  by  which  the 
anhappy  devotees  vainly  thought  to  deprecate  the 
vnth  of  their  angry  goids  towards  their  deceased 
t^latiTes  and  friencu,  this  law  of  Moses  imu  espe- 
nallit  aimed.* 

CYMBALS.    [Music.] 

CYPRUS,  the  modem  KebrU,  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  next  to 
Sicily  in  importance.  It  is  about  140  miles  in 
IcDg^  and  varies  in  breadth  from  50  to  5  miles. 
From  its  numerous  headlands  and  promontories, 
it  was  called  KercutU,  or  the  Homed;  and  from 
its  exuberant  fertility,  Macaria^  or  the  blessed. 
Its  proximity  to  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and 
I'^'pt,  and  its  nunaerous  havens,  made  it  a  general 
reiKiezTous  for  merchants.  '  Com,  wine,  and  oil,' 
vhich  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  choicest  productions  of  Palestine 
Deut  xii.  17;  1  Chron.  ix.  29;  Neh.  x.  39; 
Jer.  xxxL  1 2),  were  found  here  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  forests  also  frimished  large  sup- 
plies of  timber  for  ship-building,  which  rendered 
the  conquest  of  the  island  a  favourite  project  of 
^  Egyptian  kings.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
Crprians  that  they  could  build  and  complete  their 
V(S6cls  without  any  aid  from  foreign  countries. 
AmoDg  the  mineral  products  were  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  almn,  and 
a>^Wto6 ;  besides  iron,  lead,  zinc,  with  a  portion 
*>t  silver,  and,  above  all,  copper. 

Cyprus  was  originally  peopled  from  Phoenicia 
[Crittim^  Amasis  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  subdued 
the  whole  island.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the 
population  consisted  of  Athenians,  Arcadians, 
I^hanicians,  and  Ethiopians.  Under  the  Persians 
^od  Macedonians  the  whole  island  was  divided 
>Dto  nine  petty  sovereignties.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Pto- 
>«niy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  It  was  brought  tmder 
the  Roman  dominion  by  Cato.  Under  the  Em- 
Pfror  Auffostns  it  was  at  first  an  imperial  pro- 
vince, and  afterwards,  with  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
niade  over  to  the  senate.  When  the  empire  was 
divided  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Byzantine  empe- 
^n.  Richard  I.  of  England  conquered  it  in 
1191,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  Lusignan,  by  whose 
junily  it  was  retained  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
In  U73  the  republic  of  Venice  obtained  possession 


of  it;  but  in  1571  it  was  taken  by  Selim  II.,  and 
ever  since  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks.  The  majority  of  the  population  belong  to 
the  Greek  church;  the  archbishop  resides  at 
Leikosia.  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  first  places  out 
of  Palestine  in  which  Christianity  was  promul- 
gated, though  at  first  to  Jews  only  (Acts  xi.  19), 
by  '  those  who  were  scattered  abrosid '  after  Ste- 
phen's martyrdom.  It  was  visited  by  Bamabas 
and  Paul  on  their  first  missionary  tour  (Acts 
xiii  4),  and  subsequently  by  Barnabas  and  John 
Mark  (Acts  xv.  39).  Paul  sailed  to  the  south  of 
the  island  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviL 
4).  [Eltmas  ;  Paphos  ;  Seboius  Paulds  ; 
Salamis.] 

CYRE'I^E,  a  city  in  Upper  Lib>a,  founded 
about  the  year  b.c.  632,  by  a  colony  of  Greeks 
ttom  Thera  (Santorini),  a  small  island  in  the 
^gean  sea.  Its  name  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a  foimtain  called  Cyre,  near  its 
site.  It  was  built  on  a  table-land,  1 800  feet  above ' 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  region  of  extraordinary 
fertility  and  beauty.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict, called  from  it  Cyrenaica  (mrca),  which 
extended  from  the  Gulf  of  Pktea  (Bomba)  to  the 
Great  Syrtis  (Gulf  of  Sidra).  With  its  port 
Apollonia  (Musa  Soosa),  about  10  mUes  distent, 
and  the  cities  Barca,  TencMra,  and  Hesperis, 
which  at  a  later  period  were  named  Ptolemais, 
Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  it  formed  the  Cvrenaic 
Pentapolis.  For  above  180  years  the  rorm  of 
government  was  monarchical;  it  then  became 
republican ;  and  at  last,  the  country  became  tri- 
butary to  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  »>ter.  It  wan 
bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Apion,  the  natural 
son  of  Ptolemy  Physoon,  about  97  ]i.c.,  and  was 
then  formed  into  a  province  with  Crete.  Strabo 
says,  that  in  Cyrene  there  were  four  classes  of 
persons,  namely — citizens,  husbandmen,  foreign- 
ers, and  Jews,  and  that  ihe  latter  enjoyed  their 
own  customs  and  laws.  At  the  conmiencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  so 
numerous  in  Jerusalem  that  they  had  a  synagogue 
of  their  own  (Acts  ii.  10 ;  vi.  9).  Some  of  the 
first  Christian  teachers  were  natives  of  Cyrene 
(Acts  xi.  20;  xiii.  1).  Simeon,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  bearing  the  cross  of  the  Saviour, 
was  a  Cyrenian  (Matt  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  26). 

CYRE'NIUS,  or,  according  to  his  Latin  ap- 
pellation, P.  ScLPiTius  QuiBiNUs,  govemor  of 
Syria  (Luke  ii.  I,  2).  The  mention  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  census  which  was  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  presents 
very  serious  difficulties,  of  which,  from  the  want 
of  adequate  data,  historical  and  critical  inquiry 
has  not  yet  attained  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
passage  is  thus  translated  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion: 'Now  this  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Sjrria.*  Instead  of 
*  taxing'  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  rendering 
should  be  *  enrolment,'  or  '  registration,'  as  it  is 
clear  from  Josephus  that  no  taxing  did  take  place 
till  many  years  after  this  period.  The  whole 
passage,  as  it  now  stands,  may  be  properlv  read, 
'  This  enrolment  was  the  first  while  Cyrenius  was 
govemor  of  Syria.' 

This  appears  very  plain,  and  would  suggest  no 
difficulty,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
obtain  from  other  quarters,  which  is  to  the  effect, 
1.  that  there  is  no  historical  notice  of  any  enrol- 
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ment  at  or  near  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth ; 
iiud,  2.  that  the  enrolment  which  actually  did 
take  place  under  Cyrenius  was  not  until  ten  years 
after  that  event. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  enrolment, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words  *  the  whole 
world '  in  our  common  version  should  be  ren- 
dered *  the  whole  land,'  as  it  is  clear  Judsea  only 
is  meant 

As  for  the  difficulties  just  mentioned,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  them,  but 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  solution  is  that 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Calvin,  Va- 
lesius,  Wet8t42in,  Hales,  and  others,  who  render 
the  passage  thus :  In  those  days  there  went  forth  a 
decree  from  Augustus,  that  the  whole  land  should 
be  enrolled;  but  the  enrolment  itself  was  first 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria/ 
The  supposition  here  is,  that  the  census  was 
commenced  under  Saturninus,  but  was  not  com 
pleted  till  two  years  after,  under  Quirinus. 

In  support  of  this  view  Hales  reminds  us  that 
a  little  before  the  birth  of  Clirist,  Herod  had 
marched  an  army  into  Arabia  to  redress  certain 
wrongs  which  he  had  received ;  and  this  proceed- 
ing had  been  so  misrepresented  to  Augustus  that 
he  wrote  a  veir  harsh  letter  to  Herod,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that  *  having  hitherto  treated 
him  as  afriendj  he  would  now  treat  him  as  a  sub- 
jectJ  And  when  Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear 
himself,  the  emperor  repeatedly  refused  to  hear 
them,  and  so  Herod  was  forced  to  submit  to  all 
the  injuries  offered  to  him.  Now  it  may  be  col- 
lected that  the  chief  of  these  injuries  was  the  per- 
formance of  his  threat  of  treating  him  as  a  subject, 
by  the  degradation  of  his  kingdom  to  a  Roman 
province.  For  soon  after  Josephus  incidentally 
mentions  that  *  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  took 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Caisar  and  the  king  jointly, 
except  6000  of  the  Pharisees,  who,  through  their 
hostility  to  the  regal  government,  refused  to  take 
it.'  The  date  of  this  transaction  is  determined  by 
its  having  been  shortly  before  the  death  of  Phe- 
roras,  and  coincides  with  the  time  of  this  decree 
of  enrolment  and  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
oath  which  Josephus  mentions  would  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Roman  census,  in  which  a  return  of  persons, 
ages,  and  properties,  was  required  to  be  made 
upon  oath,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods, 
as  we  learn  from  Ulpian.  That  Cyrenius,  a 
Roman  senator  and  procurator,  was  employed  to 
make  this  enrolment,  we  learn  not  only  from  St. 
Luke,  but  by  the  joint  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Eusebius ;  and  it  was 
made  while  Saturninus  was  president  of  Syria  (to 
whom  it  was  attributed  by  Tertullian)  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  Herod's  reign,  corresponding 
to  the  date  of  Christ's  birth.  Cyrenius,  who  is 
described  by  Tacitus  as  *an  active  soldier  and 
rigid  commissioner,'  was  well  qualified  for  an 
employment  so  odious  to  Herod  and  his  subjects ; 
and  probably  came  to  execute  the  decree  with  an 
armed  force.  The  enrolment  of  the  inhabitants, 
*  each  in  his  own  city,'  was  in  conformity  with 
the  wary  policy  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  to 
prevent  insurrections  and  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  if  this  precaution  was  judged  prudent 
even  in  Italy,  much  more  must  it  have  appeared 
necessary  in  turbulent  provinces  like  Judsa  and 
Galilee. 


At  the  present  juncture,  however,  it  appL-ant 
that  the  census  proceeded  no  further  than  the  first 
act,  namely,  of  the  enrolment  of  persons  in  th« 
Roman  register.  For  Herod  sent  his  trusty  mi- 
nister, Nicolas  of  Damascus,  to  Rome ;  who,  by 
his  address  and  presents,  found  means  to  mollitr 
and  undeceive  the  emperor,  so  that  he  procerdtd 
no  further  in  the  design  which  he  had  entertained. 
The  census  was  consequentlv  at  this  time  sus- 
pended ;  but  it  was  afterwards  carried  into  effect 
upon  the  deposal  and  banishment  of  Archelaus. 
and  the  settlement  of  Judfl»  as  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. On  this  occasion  the  trusty  Cyrenius  vas 
sent  again,  as  president  of  Syria,  with  an  arouil 
force,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Archelaus,  iml 
to  complete  the  census  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. This  taxation  was  a  poll-tax  of  two  drachms 
a-head  upon  males  from  fourteen,  and  females 
from  twelve  to  sixty-five  years  of  age  —  equal  to 
about  fifteen  pence  of  our  money.  This  was  tke 
*  tribute-money  '  mentioned  in  Matt  xvii.  24-27. 
The  payment  of  it  became  very  obnoxious  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  imposition  of  it  occasioned  the  ii>- 
surrection  under  Judas  of  Galilee,  which  Luke 
himself  describes  as  having  occurred  *  in  the  (U}f 
of  the  taxing '  (Acts  v.  37). 

By  this  statement  Hales  considers  that  'the 
Evangelist  is  critically  reconciled  with  the  varr- 
ing  accounts  of  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  aod 
Tertullian;  and  an  historical  difficulty  satis&c- 
torily  solved,  which  has  hitherto  set  criticisni  at 
defiance.*  'This  is  perhaps  saying  too  much ;  but 
the  explanation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  b&t 
that  has  yet  been  given. 

CY'RUS,  the  celebrated  Persian  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  who  promulgated  the  first  edict  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  (Ezra 
i.  1,  &c.).  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  his 
original  name  was  Agradates;  but  he  assumed 
that  of  Kouros,  or  Khouresh  (which  means  tke 
Sttn\  doubtless  on  ascending  the  throne. 

Herodotus  and  Xenophoip  agree  that  Cyrus  was 
son  of  Cambyses  prince  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane 
daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Median  empire- 
Ctesias  denies  that  there  was  any  relationship  at 
all  between  Cyrus  and  Astyages.  According  t» 
him,  when  Cyrus  had  defeated  and  captured 
Astyages,  he  cuiopted  him  as  a  grandfather,  aod 
invested  Amytis,  or  Amyntis,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages  (whose  name  is  in  all  probability  oclr 
another  form  of  Mandane),  with  all  the  honoais 
of  queen  dowager.  His  object  in  so  doing  was  to 
facilitate  the  submission  of  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  empire,  which  were  not  yet  conquen-d; 
and  he  reaped  excellent  fruit  of  his  policy  in 
winning  the  homage  of  the  ancient,  rich,  and  re- 
mote province  of  Bactria.  Ctesias  adds,  that 
Cyrus  afterwards  married  Amytis.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  latter  account  is  by  far  the  more  his- 
torical, and  that  the  story  followed  by  Herodotie 
and  Xenophon  is  that  which  the  courtiers  p«^ 
lished  in  aid  of  the  Persian  prince's  designs,  .^t 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that,  on  the  father  s 
side,  Cyrus  belonged  to  the  AchsBmenidie,  the 
royal  clan  of  the  military  tribe  of  the  P«^^ 
sians. 

It  was  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  and  probably  therefore  of  the  Medes 
before  them,  to  choose  the  provincial  viceroy 
from  the  royal  families  of  the  subject  nations,  and 
thereby  to  K-are  to  the  vanquished  much  both  oi 
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i.'n^  semblance  and  of  the  reality  of  freedom.  This 
iiil  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  first  steps  of 
C\rus  towards  eminence.  But  as  the  Persian 
imiies  were  at  that  time  composed  of  ruder  and 
iniver  men  than  the  Medes — (indeed,  to  this  day, 
ti^  men  of  Shir^  are  proverbially  brayer  than 
th.«e  of  Is£ih4n) — the  account  of  Xenophon  is  cre- 
<i.  !>le,  that  in  the  general  wars  of  the  empire,  Cyrus 
70U  the  attachment  of  the  whole  army  by  his 
bravery ;  while,  as  Herodotus  tells,  the  atrocious 
orutluesof  Astyages  may  have  revolted  the  hearts 
••f  the  Median  nobility. 

Xenophon's  romance  omits  the  ^t  that  the 
transference  of  the  empire  was  effected  by  a 
civil  war;  nevertheless,  the  same  writer  in  his 
ArMfxvsis  confesses  it.  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Iso- 
(Tites  Strabo,  and,  in  fact,  all  who  allude  to  the 
matter  at  all,  agree  that  it  was  so.  In  Xenophon 
we  fiud  the  Upper  Tigris  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
one  campaign,  where  the  cities  of  Larissa  and 
Mt>pila  were  besieged  and  taken  by  Cyrus. 
From  Strabo  we  learn  that  the  decisive  battle  was 
Km^ht  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  afterwards  built 
Pisupidffi,  in  Fersis,  for  his  native  capital.  Yet 
Cteiias  represents  Astyages  as  finally  captured  in 
(b-  palace  of  Ecbatana.  Cyrus  (says  Herodotus) 
(i^d  .Utyages  no  harm,  but  kept  him  by  his  side 
!D  the  end  of  his  life.  This  is  like  the  generosity 
^f  the  Persian  kings  to  vanquished  foreigners,  but 
^ery  unlike  the  conduct  of  fortunate  usurpers, 
ea&t  or  west,  towards  a  fallen  superior.  The  tale 
in  Ctesias  is  more  like  the  current  imperial  craft 
There  we  read  that  Cyrus  at  first  made  Astyages 
rnler  of  the  Barcanians,  and  afterwards  sent  for 
him  by  the  eunuch  Petisacas  to  visit  his  daughter 
Jnd  son-in-law,  who  were  longing  to  see  him. 
The  eunuch,  however,  put  him  to  death  on  the 
road;  and  Cyrus,  indignant  at  the  deed,  gave  up 
^  murderer  to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  the  queen. 
Astyages  had  certainly  lived  long  enough  for  the 
Hi^y  of  Cyrus ;  who,  by  the  Roman  Cassius's 
ie!>t  of  <  Who  gained  by  it  ? '  cannot  be  accounted 
innocent 

The  Medes  were  by  no  means  made  subject  to 
the  Persians  at  first    It  is  highly  probable  that, 
'^^  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  represent,  many  of 
the  uoblest  Medes  sided  with  Cyrus,  and  during 
bis  reign  the  most  trusted  generals  of  the  armies 
*ere  Medes.    Yet  even  this  hardly  explains  the 
phenomenon  of  a  Darius  the  Mede,  who,  in  the 
^^  of  Daniel,  for  two  years  holds  the  govern- 
ment in  Babylon,  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
^^  Medes  and  Persians.    Indeed,  the  language 
*«i  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Darius  might  be 
explained  as  Oriental  hyperbole,  and  Darius  be 
Kipposed  a  mere  satrap  of  Babylon,  only  that 
Jyrus  is  clearly  put  forward  as  a  sttccessor  to 
Urins  the  Mede.    Many  have  been  the  attempts 
^  reconcile  this  with  the  current  Grecian  ac- 
f^nts;  but  there  is  one  only  that  has  the  least 
plausibility,  viz.,  that  which,   with    Xenophon, 
teaches  that  Astyages  had    a   son  still   living 
▼hom  Xenophon  calls  Cyaxares),  and  that  this 
»n  b  no  other  than  Darius  the  Mede ;  to  whom 
v-ym,  by  a  sort  of  nephew's  piety,  conceded  a 
nominal  supremacy  at  Babylon.    Objections  to 
««s  likewise  are  evident,  but  they  must  be  dis- 
^J»ed  under  Dabids  the  Mede,  or  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

In  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  depression 
^»  «e  Medes  probably  commenced.    At  his  death 


the  Magian  conspiracy  took  place ,  after  the  de- 
feat of  which  the  Medes  doubtless  sunk  lower 
still.  At  a  later  time  they  made  a  general  insure 
rection  against  the  Persian  power,  and  its  sup- 
pression seems  to  have  brought  them  to  a  level 
with  Hyrcanians,  Bactrians,  and  other  vassal  na- 
tions, which  spoke  the  tongue  of  Persia. 

The  descriptions  given  us  in  Ctesias,  and  in 
Plutarch's  Artaxerxes,  concerning  the  Persian 
mode  of  fighting,  are  quite  Homeric  in  their  cha- 
racter. No  skill  seems  to  be  needed  by  the  gene- 
ral ;  no  tactics  are  thought  of:  he  does  his  duty 
best  by  behaving  as  the  bravest  of  common  sol- 
diers, and  by  acting  the  part  of  champion,  like  a 
knight  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  greater  advance  of  the 
military  art  in  the  days  of  Cyrus.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  that  he  subdued  the  Lydians,  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Babylonians :  we  may  doubt- 
less add  Susiana,  which  must  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  his  empire  before  he  commenced  his 
war  with  Babylon ;  where  also  he  fixed  his  mili- 
tary capital  (Susa,  or  Shushan),  as  more  central 
for  the  necessities  of  his  administration  than 
Pasargadse.  Yet  the  latter  city  continued  to  be 
the  more  sacred  and  beloved  home  of  the  Persian 
court,  the  place  of  coronation  and  of  sepulture. 
All  Syria  and  Phoenicia  appear  to  haVe  come  over 
to  Cyrus  peaceably. 

In  regard  to  the  Persian  wars,  the  few  facts 
from  Ctesias,  which  the  epitomator  has  extracted 
as  differing  from  Herodotus,  carry  with  them 
high  probability.  He  states  that,  aiter  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  Bactrians,  Cyrus  made  war 
on  the  Sacians,  a  Scythian  ({.  e.  a  Sclavonic) 
people,  who  seem  to  have  dwelt,  or  perhaps 
rather  roved,  along  the  Oxus,  from  Bokhara  to 
Khiva ;  and,  that,  after  alternate  successes  in 
battle,  he  attached  the  whole  nation  to  himself  in 
faithful  allegiance.  Their  king  is  called  Amorges 
by  Ctesias.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  same 
people  that  Herodotus  calls  Amyrgian  Sacians; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  gave  to  the 
district  of  Margiana  its  name.  Their  women 
fought  in  ranks,  as  systematically  as  the  men. 
Strabo  has  cursorily  told  us  of  a  tradition  that 
Cyrus  escaped  with  but  seven  men  through  the 
deserts  of  Getrosia,  fleeing  from  the  *  Indians' — 
which  might  denote  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Candahar,  &c.,  a  country  which  certainly  was 
not  reduced  to  the  Persian  empire  until  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  career  of  Cyrus  ?ras 
in  battle  with  a  people  living  on  one  or  both 
banks  of  the  river  laxartes,  now  the  Syr-deria. 
Two  battles  were  fought  on  successive  days,  in 
the  former  of  which  Cyrus  was  mortally  wounded, 
but  was  carried  off  by  his  people.  In  the  next, 
the  Sacian  cavalry  and  the  faithful  Amorges  came 
to  support  him,  and  the  enemy  sustained  a  total 
and  bloody  defeat  Cyrus  died  the  third  day 
after  his  wound:  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Pasargadse,  and  buried  in  the  celebrated  monu- 
ment, which  was  broken  open  by  the  Macedonians 
two  centuries  afterwards.  The  inscription,  re- 
ported by  Aristobulus,  an  eye-witness,  is  this  : — 
'  O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  acquired  the  empire 
for  the  Persians,  and  was  king  of  Asia.  Grudge 
me  not  then  this  monument' 

The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  carried 
the  Jews  into  captivity,  both  to  remove  a  disaf- 
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fected  nation  from  the  frontier,  and  to  people 
their  new  cities.  By  undoing  this  work,  Cyrus 
attached  the  Jews  to  himself  as  a  garrison  at  an 
important  post  But  we  may  believe  that  a 
nobler  motive  conspired  with  this.  The  Persian 
religion  was  primitively  monotheistic,  and  strik- 
ingly free  from  idolatry ;  so  little  Pagan  in  its 
spirit,  that,  whatever  of  the  mystical  and  obscure 
it  may  contain,  not  a  single  impure,  cruel,  or 
otherwite  immoral  practice  was  united  to  any  of 
its  ceremonies.  It  is  credible,  therefore,  that  a 
sincere  admiration  of  the  Jewish  &ith  actuated 
the  noble  Persian  when  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
words  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  *  Go  ye  up,  and  build 
in  Jerusalem  the  house  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel ; 
He  is  God !' — and  forced  the  Babylonian  temples 
to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  spoil.  It  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  the  Persians  disapproved  the 
confinement  of  temples.  Nevertheless,  impedi- 
ments to  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem  afterwards 
arose,  even  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra 
iv.  5). 

Perhaps  no  great  conqueror  ever  left  behind 
him.  a  fairer  rame  than  Cyrus  the  Great  His 
mighty  achievements  have  been  borne  down  to  us 
on  the  voice  of  the  nation  which  he  elevated ;  his 
evil  deeds  had  no  historian  to  record  them.  What 
is  more,  it  was  his  singular  honour  and  privilege 
to  be  the  first  Grentile  friend  to  the  people  of 
Jehovah  in  the  time  of  their  sorest  trouble,  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  land  whence  light  was  to 
break  forth  for  the  illumination  of  all  nations. 
To  this  high  duty  he  is  called  by  the  prophet  (Isa. 
xliv.  28;  xlv.  I),  and  for  performing  it  he  seems 
to  be  entiUed  *  The  rignteous  man '  (xli.  2 ; 
xlv.  13). 


D. 


DAB'ERATH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  12 ;  xxi.  28 ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  72).  It  is  reco^ised  in  the  present 
DebCkrieh,  a  small  village  lying  on  the  side  of  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  just  at  toe  base  of  Taboon  on  the 
north-west 

DA'GON  is  the  name  of  a  national  god  of  the 
Philistines  at  Gaza  and  Ashdod  (Judg.  xvi.  21, 
23 ;  1  Sam.  v.  1  sq. ;  1  Chron.  z.  10).  As  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  probably  derived  from 
a  word  signifying  Jish,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  had  the  body  of  a  fish  with  the 
head  and  hands  of  a  man.  That  such  was  the 
fiffure  of  the  idol  is  asserted  by  Kimchi,  and  is 
admitted  by  most  modem  scholars.  It  is  also 
supported  by  the  analogies  of  other  fish  deities 
among  the  Syro-Arabians.  Besides  the  Ater- 
GATIB  of  the  Syrians,  the  Babylonians  had  a  tra- 
dition, according  to  Berosus,  that  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  history  an  extraordinary  bein^, 
called  Oannes,  having  the  entire  body  of  a  fish, 
but  the  head,  hands,  feet,  and  voice  of  a  man, 
emerged  from  the  Erythraean  sea,  appeared  in 
Babylonia,  and  taught  the  rude  inhabitants  the 
use  of  letters,  arts,  religion,  law,  and  agriculture ; 
that,  after  long  intervals  between,  other  similar 
beings  appears  and  communicated  the  same  pre- 
cious lore  in  detail,  and  that  the  last  of  these  was 


called  Odakon.  Selden  is  persuaded  that  this 
Odakon  is  the  Philistine  god  Dagon.  The  temple 
of  Dagon  at  Ashdod  was  destroyed  by  JonsthaD 
the  brother  of  Judas  the  Maccabee,  about  the 
year  b.c.  148  (I  Mac.  z.  84). 

DALMANUTHA,  a  village  near  Magdals 
(Mark  viii.  10 ;  comp.  Matt  xv.  39) ;  probably 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaretlu 
a  littie  to  the  north  of  Tiberias. 

DA  LM  ATI  A,  a  province  of  Europe  on  tbe 
east  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  forming  part  of  Illyri- 
cum,  and  contiguous  to  Macedonia.  Titos  wts 
sent  into  this  region  by  Paul  to  spread  the  knov* 
ledge  of  the  Gospel. 

DAM'ARIS,  a  woman  of  Athens,  who  tras  led 
to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St 
Paul  (Acts  ZTiL  34).  Some  suppose  die  was  the 
wife  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  is  men- 
tioned before  her ;  but  the  construction  in  the 
Greek  will  not  sanction  this  oonduMon. 

DAMAS'CUS,  called  by  tiie  natives  Es-Sham, 
a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  an  important  pashalic 
of  the  same  name,  and  indeed  the  diief  or  capinl 
dty  of  Syria,  lies  in  a  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus.  The  plain  is  about  400  stadia 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  six  to  oght  | 
days'  journey  from  Jerusalem. 

Damascus — by  some  held  to  be  the  most  ao' 
dent  city  in  the  world — is  called  by  the  Orientik 
'  a  pearl  surrounded  by  emeralds.'  Nothmg  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  its  position,  whether  ap* 
proached  from  the  side  of  Mount  Lebanon,  froin 
the  Desert  to  the  east,  or  by  the  high-road  from 
the  north  from  Aleppo  and  Hamah.  For  many 
miles  the  city  is  giniled  by  fertile  fields,  or  pa^ 
dens,  as  they  are  called,  which,  being  waterea  bj 
rivers  and  sparkling  streams,  give  to  the  Teg^ 
tation,  consisting  principally  of  olive-trees,  s 
remarkable  freshness  and  beauty.  The  plain  of 
Damascus  owes  its  fertility  and  loveliness  to  the 
river  Barrada,  which  is  supposed  to  be  either  the 
Abana  or  Pharpar  of  2  Kings  v.  [Abana]. 

The  view  of  Damascus,  when  the  traveller 
emer^  from  Anti-Libanus,  is  of  the  most  en- 
chanting kind,  and  the  surrounding  oonntiy  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  vast  snperfides  of  rich 
luxuriant  foliage.  But  the  interior  of  the  city 
does  not  correspond  with  the  exquisite  beaatj  o( 
its  environs.  In  the  Armenian  quarter  the  houses 
are  built  with  mud,  and  pierced  towards  the 
street  by  a  very  few  small  grated  windows  with 
red  painted  shutters.  They  are  low,  and  the  fist 
arched  doors  resemble  those  of  stables.  A  filth; 
dunghill  and  a  pool  of  stinking  water  are  abnoit 
invariably  before  the  doors.  In  some  of  ttoe 
dwellings,  belonging  to  the  principal  Armen^ 
merchants,  there  is  great  internal  richness  aod 
elegance.  There  is  a  fine  wide  street,  formed 
by  the  palaces  of  the  agas  of  Damascus,  who  are 
the  nobility  of  the  land.  The  fronts  of  these  pa- 
laces, however,  towards  the  street,  are  like  long 
prison  or  hospital  walls,  mere  grey  mod  wtlls» 
with  few  or  no  windows,  whilst  at  interftls  if  > 
great  gate  opening  on  a  court  But  the  interior 
is  magnificent;  the  saloons  being  ornamented  m 
the  oosUiest  style  of  Eastern  art.  The  baxaars  arv 
very  striking.  The  great  basaar  is  about  half  s 
league  long.  They  are  long  streets  covered  in 
witn  high  wood-work,  and  lined  with  sho{»,  staw, 
magazines,  and  caf^.  The  shops,  as  is  other 
Eastern  towns,  are  narrow,  and  go  only  &  ^^ 


•av  back.    The  msgaiiDes 
cbandoe  of  all 
niDa&ctnra, 


« itorcd  will)  mer- 


om.  >Dd  urticularl}'  with  lodiaii 
hicS  »re  broughl  in  grral  profii- 
mu  from  Ballad.  In  the  midst 
t(  the  bua&n  ilandi  the  finest  khan  in  the  East, 
(bit  of  Hunn  Faiha,  built  about  fifty  years 
ant*.  It  a  Ma  immenw  cupola,  whose  bold 
(fnnging  arch  recalls  that  of  Si.  Peler  at  Rome ; 


sepulchre,  found  in  this  bolj  place,  nve  it  Buch  a 
sincti^  that  it  is  death  for  even  a  Mohammedan 
10  eDler  the  room  where  the  relics  are  kepL 

Sluaied  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  plains  of  Cteie-Syria  and  the  valleys  of 
Gililec,  of  Idnnucft,  and  of  Che  coasts  of  the  Sea 
of  Syria,  Damascus  was  needed  as  a  resting-place 
ht  the  carSTans  to  India.  It  is  essentially  a  com- 
mRcial  town.     Two  hundred  merchants  are  per- 


manently settled  in  JL  Foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  bytheGreatMeccaearavati.  the  Bagdad  cara- 
van, the  Aleppo,  and  by  several  sniall  one*  to 
Eteiront  (its  sea-port),  Tripoli,  Acre,  &c.  La- 
marline  tnakes  its  population  to  be  some  300,000, 
of  whom  30,000  are  Christians.  Another  esti- 
mate gives  only  from  120,000  to  150,000  in- 
habitants, comprising  12,000  Christians,  and  ai 
many  Jews ;  and  our  own  infonnation  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  even  this  estitnale  is  too  high. 

Political  changes  and  social  influeuces  have 
lessened  and  mitigated  the  proverbial  bigotry  of 
the  Damascenes.  The  lover  classes,  indeed,  are 
■til!  &natical,  but  a  better  feeling  on  religion 
prevails  in  the  higher. 

Mr.  Addison  was  oondacted  to  the  Epot  where, 
according  lo  tradition  among  the  Christians,  Saul 
saw  the  light  from  heaven.  Winding  ronnd  the 
walls  on  the  cmlskirta  of  the  city,  he  and  his  com- 
panions came  to  a  point  where  they  were  broken 


13!>-  ril^m 
>tllie  lop,  at  which  Panl  it  said  to  have  been  let 
^"n  in  a  l»«ket,  to  escape  the  indignntion  of  the 
Jen,  when  (Acts  ii.)  -  the  disciples  took  him  by 
°iebt,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket.' 
fiom  hence,  passing  on  through  sonw^  pretty 
liMs.  they  came  to  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded 
'■J  trees,  over  the  lops  of  which  were  seen  the 
Hitunt  (uniRiits  of  Moonl  Hernion.  A I  this  place 
iafbrmed  Saul  had  arrived  when  (Acts 


"■  3)  u  he  journeyed  he  came , 

Mid  nddenly  there  shined  ronnd  about  him  a 
P*<  light  horn  heaven.'  These  localities  are 
pwnlfdont  with  the  greateal  confidence  by  the 
OsBisoene  Oiristiaiu  of  all  sects,  and  are  held 
'^exat  vencntioD  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  suppose 
<■>"  (be  true  spots  have  been  handed  down  by 
""Oitiw  amoDg  the  followers  of  the  cross.  '  The 
*W  which  is  called  Straighf(Actsix.  11)16  still 
I"*™  II  Daouscns,  or  at  any  rate  a  street  b«ar- 
^H  Ihat  name.    Addison  aays  it  Li  ■  a  mile  in 


length.'  and  '  so  called  because  it  leads  direct 
from  the  gate  to  the  castie  or  palace  of  the  Pasha.' 
The  honse  of  Judas,  also,  tnvhich  Ananias  went, 
is  still  pointed  out.  as  well  aa  that  of  Ananias 
himfelf  How  much  credulity  may  have  had  to 
do  in  fixing  on  and  perpetuating  the  recollection 
of  these  localities,  it  is  probably  easier  to  suspect 
than  to  ascertain. 

Of  the  origin  of  Damascoa  nothing  certain  is 
known.  That  the  city  existed  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Abraham  is  clear  from  Gen.  xiv.  IB; 
XV.  a ;  hut  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in 
these  passages  shows  that  even  at  the  time  lo 
which  they  refer  it  was  not  a  i]ew  nor  aa  un- 
knowu  place  ;  for  Abraham's  steward  is  charae- 
teriied  as  being  of  Damascus,  and  the  locality  of 
another  town  |  Hobah)  is  fixed  by  stating  that  it 
lay  'on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus.'  How  long 
It  may  have  retained  its  independence  cannot  he 
determined ;  but  it  appears  (:l  Sam.  viiL  i,  G  ; 
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I  Chron.  xix  4)  that  its  monarch  ha^ine  nnad- 
Tisedly  attacked  the  victorious  David,  the  Hebrew 
sovereign  defeated  the  Syrians,  making  a  great 
slaughter  of  them,  and,  in  his  turn,  subdued  Da- 
mascus, and  exacted  tribute  from  its  inhabitants. 
This  subjection  was  not  of  long  duration,  for 
under  his  successor  (I  Kings  xi.  24)  one  Rezon, 
a  servant  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  made 
himself  master  of  Damascus,  and,  ruling  over 
Syria,  *  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days 
of  Solomon/  After  Rezon,  Hezion  occupied  the 
throne ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tabrimon 
(1  Kings  XV.  18,  19),  who  was  in  alliance  with 
Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Preserving  the  same  direct 
line,  the  crown  then  fell  to  Benhadad,  who, 
having  been  in  a  league  with  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel,  was  bribed  by  Asa  to  desert  his  ally,  and 
join  himself  in  attacking  Baasha,  on  whom  the 
united  forces  indicted  great  injury  (1  Kings  xv. 
19,  20^.  In  the  time  of  Benhadad,  son  of  the 
precedmg  monarch,  Damascus  was  the  head  of  a 
very  powerful  empire,  since  it  appears  (1  Kings 
XX.  1)  that  *  thirty  and  two  kings '  (doubtless 
petty  princes  or  pashas,  governors  of  provinces) 
accompanied  him  in  a  campaign  which  he  un- 
dertook against  Samaria.  The  insolent  demands 
of  the  Syrian  king  having  roused  the  spirit  of 
Ahab,  who  was  at  first  disposed  to  succumb  to 
the  great  power  which  he  saw  arrayed  against 
him,  a  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Syrians 
were  defeated,  and  their  king  effected  his  retreat 
with  difficulty.  The  subsequent  operations  of  the 
Damascenes,  under  their  king,  have  already  been 
stated  [Benhadad].  Hazael,  the  successor  of 
Benhadad,  unwilling  to  give  up  hope  of  being 
master  of  Kamoth-Gilead,  was  attacked  by  the 
united  forces  of  Judah  and  Israel,  whom  he  van- 
quished, wounding  Joram  (2  Kings  viii.  28) ;  and, 
at  a  later  period,  under  Jehu  (2  Kings  x,  32),  laid 
waste  a  large  portion  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom, 
and  '  threshed  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments 
of  iron  *  (Amos  i.  3).  Determined  on  revenge 
(2  Kings  xii.  17),  Hazael  marched  to  Jerusalem, 
and  was  bought  off  by  king  Jehoash  by  a  most 
costly  sacrifice.  He,  however,  took  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiii.  3),  and,  though  he  treated 
the  people  oppressively,  he  was  able  to  hand  them 
over  in  subjection  to  his  son,  Benhadad  III.,  who 
was  thrice  beaten  (2  Kings  xiii.  24)  by  the  Israel- 
itish king  Jehoash,  and  deprived  of  all  his  con- 
quests. Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  28)  pursued 
these  advantages,  and  captured  Damascus  itself. 
Subsequently  a  junction  took  place  between  Israel 
and  Damascus,  when  (2  Kings  xv.  37)  Rezin,  king 
of  the  latter,  and  Pekah,  king  of  the  former,  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy,  and  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (Isa.  vii.  1). 
They  succeeded  in  *  recovering  EUath  to  Syria,* 
but  could  not  prevail  against  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xvi.  6).  Ahaz,  however,  urged  by  necessity,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
who,  being  bribed  by  a  munificent  present,  fell 
on  Damascus,  took  it,  carried  the  people  of  it 
captive  to  Kir  (on  the  river  Kur),  slew  Reziu, 
and  united  the  Damascene  territory  with  his  own 
kin^om  (2  Kings  xvi.  9;  Isa.  viii.  4;  x.  9; 
xvu.  1).  Damascus  after  this  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Babylonians  and  Persians,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as 
one  consequence  of  his  victory  at  Issus.  Then  it 
made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids, 


from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  it  be- 
longed to  the  dependent  kingdom  of  the  Arabian 
prince  Aretas.  At  a  later  period  it  was  Rckoned 
among  the  cities  of  Decapolis ;  then  it  was  added 
to  the  province  of  Phoenice;  and  at  last  made 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Phsnicia  Libanesia. 
From  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  bore  the  honorary 
title  of  Metropolis,  without  enjoying  the  rights  of 
a  metropolis.  Under  the  Greek  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople Damascus  was  the  most  celebrated 
city  of  the  East,  remarkable  for  its  wealth,  luxury, 
magnificence,  and  its  numerous  Christian  popa- 
lation.  A  great  era  in  its  history  is  its  conquest 
by  the  Saracens.  The  war  was  begun  about  a.d. 
t)33,  by  the  celebrated  Abubekr,  the  succe:isor  of 
Mohammed ;  and  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  city, 
and  the  substitution  of  Islamism  for  Christianity. 
It  then  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  Mussul- 
man world,  till  the  Caliphate  was  removed  from  it 
to  Bagdad.  The  city  continued  under  the  sway  of 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  till  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  and  was  held  and  rendered  famous 
by  Noureddin  and  Saladin.  In  1301  Timoortbe 
Tartar  captured  the  city  and  barbarously  treated 
its  inhabitants.  From  Josephus  it  appears  that 
its  population  contained  great  nnmbere  of  Jews. 

Damascus  is  famous  in  the  first  age  of  Chris* 
tianity  for  the  conversion  and  first  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  3,  20;  Gal.  i.  U). 
The  consequences  might  have  been  &tal  to  the 
Apostle,  for  his  life  was  endangered  In  this  &na- 
tical  city.  *  In  Damascus  the  governor  under 
Aretas,  the  king,  kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes 
with  a  garrison,  diesirous  to  apprehend  me ;  and 
through  a  window  in  a  basket  was  I  let  down 
by  the  wall,  and  escaped  his  hands'  (2  Cor.  xi 
32-3). 

DAN,  son  of  Jacob  by  the  concubine  Bilbah 
(Gen.  XXX.  3 ;  xxxv.  25),  and  founder  of  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.    Dan  had  but  one  son,  called 
Hushim  (Gen.  xlvL  23) :  notwithstanding  which, 
when  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  this  tribe 
contained  62,700  adult  males  (Num.  i.  39),  which 
made  it  the  second  of  the  tribes  in  number,  Ju- 
dah only  being  above  it.    Its  numbers  were  less 
affected  in  the  desert  than  those  of  many  other 
tribes ;  for  at  the  census,  before  entering  Canaan, 
it  mustered  G4,400  (Num.  xxvi.  43),  bemg  an  in- 
crease of  1 700,  which  gave  it  still  the  second  rank 
in  population.    But  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  tribe  corresponding  to  this  eminence  in 
population :   the  most  remarkable  circumstanee 
in  its  history,  however,  is  connected  with  this 
fact.    The  original  settlement  assigned  to  the 
tribe  in  south-western  Palestine  bemg  too  small 
for  its  large  population,  a  body  of  Uiem  wentfbrth 
to  seek  a   settlement  in  the  remote  north,  and 
seized  and  remained  in  permanent  occupation  of 
the  town  and  district  of  Laish,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  dwelt  in  greater  security  and  were  more 
easily  conquered  than  the  neighbours  of  the  ^be 
in  its  own  proper  territory  (Josh.  xix.  47;  Jodg. 
i.  34 ;  xviii.).    The  district  regularly  allotted  to 
the  tribe,  although  contracted,  was  very  fertile. 
It  had  the  country  of  the  Pfailistiiies  on  the  west, 
part  of  Judah  with  Benjamin  on  the  east,  Ephnim 
on  the  north,  and  Simeon  on  the  south,    llie  ter* 
ritory  proved  inadeqnate  chiefly  from  the  inability 
of  the  Danites  to  expel  the  Philistines  and  Amor- 
ites,  who  occupied  parts  of  the  land  assigDed  to 
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them.    There  is  do  doubt  that  the  territory  as 
allotted,  bot  not  possessed,  extended  to  the  Medi- 
u^rranean  through  the  country  of  the  Philistines. 
SiTT)M>n  was  of  uiis  tribe,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Hhilistines  explains  many  circumstances  in  the 
hisioTj  of  that  hero.    It  appears  from  that  history 
that  there  was  an  ander-current  of  private  and 
Mxial  intercourse  between  the  Philistines  and  the 
D-ioites,  notwithstanding  the  public  enmity  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  former  (Judg.  xiii. — xvi.). 
DAN,  the   town,  anciently  called  Laish,  or 
Lesheji,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  as 
having  been  conquered  by  a  warlike  colony  of 
Ihnites,  who    named  it  after  their  tribe.    The 
t<^nns  in  which  the  condition  of  Laish  is  de- 
Krib«d,  previously  to  the  conquest,  indicate  that 
the  place  belonged  to  the  Sidonians,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  lived  quiet  and  secure,   'after  the 
Dutnner  of  the  Sidonians/  enjoying  abundance  of 
all  things  {Judg,  xviiL  7).    They  seem  to  have 
derived  their  security  from  the  absence  of  any 
adyene  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  from 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  Sidon,  which  was, 
however,  too  far  off  to  render  aid  in  the  case  of 
«ach  a  sudden  assault  as  that  by  which  they  were 
•JTffpowered.     This  distance  of  Sidon  was  care- 
Aillj  noted  by  the  Danite  spies  as  a  circumstance 
&Toorable  to  the  enterprise ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Sidon  ever  made  any  effort  to  dispossess 
the  intruders.     Dan  afterwards  became  a  chief 
»eat  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  and  one  of  the  golden 
calves  was  set  up  there  (1  Kings  xii.  28,  29).    It 
was  conquered,  along  with  other  towns,  by  the 
Sjrians  (1  Kings  xv.  20) ;  and  the  name  is  fami- 
liar from  the  recurrence  of  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion, '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,'  to  denote  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Promised  Land  (Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
m.  20 ;  xvii.  1 1).     [Beeii8HEBA.J     In  the  days  of 
t^bios,  Dan  was  still  a  small  village,  which  is 
placed  by  him  four  miles  from  Paneas,  towards 
Tyre.    As  this  distance  corresponds  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fountain  at  Tel  el-Kadi,  which  forms 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  doubtless 
that  which  is  called  Dan  by  Josephns  (Antiq,  i. 
>^'  2),  the  ntuation  of  the  city  of  Dan  could  not 
therefore  have  been  that  of  Paneas  itself,  with 
^ich  it  has  been  in  later  times  confounded. 
[CiSAaEA  Phixippi.]    There  are  no  longer  any 
nuns  near  the  spring  at  Tel  el-Kadi,  but  at  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  north,  Burckhardt  noticed 
nuns  of  ancient  habitations ;  and  the  hill  which 
oyerfaaogs  the  fountains  appears  to  have  been 
°^t  upon,  though  nothing  is  now  visible. 

DANCE.  The  character  of  the  ancient  dance 
^  ▼ery  different  fh)m  that  of  ours,  as  appears 
from  the  conduct  of  Miriam,  who  *  took  a  timbrel 
jD  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after 
'^f  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.'  Precisely 
**v?'k^  **  *®  Oriental  dance  of  the  present  day, 
J'hich,  accompanied  of  course  with  music,  is  led 
f>y  the  principal  person  of  the  company,  the  rest 
^tating  the  steps.  The  evolutions,  as  well  as 
fi  J?°^  »re  extemporaneous — not  confined  to  a 
?*€0  rule,  but  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lead- 
ing dancer  ;  and  yet  they  are  generally  executed 
^th  fio  much  grace,  and  the  time  so  well  kept 
*ith  the  simple  notes  of  the  music,  that  the  group 
ot. attendants  show  wonderful  address  and  pro- 
^^  w  following  the  variations  of  the  leader's 

At  a  very  early  period  dancing  was  enlisted 


into  the  service  of  religion  among  the  heathen ; 
the  dance,  enlivened  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  was  a  usual  accompaniment  in  all  the  pro- 
cessions and  festivals  of  the  gods ;  and,  indeed,  so 
indispensable  was  this  species  of  violent  merri- 
ment, that  no  ceremonial  was  considered  duly  ac- 
complished— no  triumph  rightly  celebrated,  with- 
out the  aid  of  dancing.  The  Hebrews,  in  oomnion 
with  other  nations,  had  their  sacred  dances,  which 
were  performed  on  their  solemn  anniversaries,  and 
other  occasions  of  commemorating  some  special 
token  of  the  divine  goodness  and  favour,  as  means 
of  drawing  forth,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  their 
expressions  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  The  per- 
formers were  usually  a  band  of  females,  who,  in 
cases  of  public  rejoicing,  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices (Exod.  XV.  20 ;  Sam.  xviii.  6),  and  who,  in 
the  case  of  religious  observances,  composed  the 
regular  chorus  of  the  temple  (Ps.  cxlix.  3 ;  cl.  4), 
alUiongh  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  men 
also  joining  in  the  dance  on  these  seasons  of  re- 
ligious festivity.  Thus  David  deemed  it  no  way 
derogatory  to  his  royal  dignity  to  dance  on  the 
auspicious  occasion  of  the  ark  being  brought  up 
to  Jerusalem.  His  conduct  was  imitated  by  the 
later  Jews,  and  the  dance  incorporated  among 
their  favourite  usages  as  an  appropriate  close  of 
the  joyous  occasion  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

From  being  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally, 
reserved  for  occasions  of  religious  worship  and 
festivity,  dancing  came  gradually  to  be  practised 
in  common  life  on  any  remarkable  seasons  of 
mirth  and  rejoicing  (Jer.  xxxi.  4;  Ps.  xxx.  11). 
In  early  times,  indeed,  those  who  perverted  the 
exercise  from  a  sacred  use  to  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment were  considered  profane  and  infamous; 
and  hence  Job  introduces  it  as  a  distin^ishing 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  ungodly  rich,  that 
they  encouraged  a  taste  for  dancing  in  their  fa- 
milies (Job  xxi.  11).  During  the  classic  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  society  underwent  a  complete 
revolution  of  sentiment  on  this  subject ;  insomuch 
that  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  it  was  a  favourite  pastime, 
resorted  to  not  only  to  enliven  feasts,  but  in  the 
celebration  of  domestic  joy  (Luke  xv.  25 ;  Matt 
xiv.  6).  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  strong 
partiality  cherished  for  Uiis  inspiriting  amuse- 
ment, it  was  considered  beneath  the  divinity  of 
persons  of  rank  and  character  to  practise  it  The 
well-known  words  of  Cicero,  that  *  no  one  dances 
unless  he  is  either  drunk  or  mad,'  express  the 
prevailing  sense  as  to  the  impropriety  of  re- 
spectable individuals  taking  part  in  it ;  and  heucc 
the  gay  circles  of  Rome  and  its  provinces  derived 
all  ueir  entertainment,  as  is  done  in  the  East  to 
Uiis  day,  from  the  exhibitions  of  professional 
dancers. 

Amateur  dancing  in  high  life  was  by  no  means 
imcommon  in  the  voluptuous  times  of  the  later 
emperors.  But  in  the  age  of  Herod  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  almost  unheard  of;  and  there- 
fore the  condescension  of  Salome,  who  volun- 
teered, in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  that 
monarch's  birthday,  to  exhibit  her  handsome 
person  as  she  led  the  mazy  dance  in  the  saloons 
of  Machsrus — for  though  she  was  a  child  at  this 
time,  as  some  suppose,  she  was  still  a  princess — 
was  felt  to  be  a  compliment  that  merited  the 
highest  reward,  l^e  folly  and  rashness  of 
Herod  in  giving  her  an  unlimited  promise,  great 
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as  they  were,  have  been  equalled  and  eren  sor- 
pASsed  by  the  monificenoe  which  many  other 
Eastern  monarchs  have  lavished  upon  fayourite 
dancers. 

It  remains  to  notice  farther  that  the  Jewish 
dance  was  performed  by  the  sexes  separately. 
There  is  no  eyidence  from  sacred  history  that  the 
diversion  was  promiscaoosly  enjoyed,  except  it 
might  be  at  the  erection  of  the  deified  calf,  when, 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  festival  of  Apis,  all 
classes  of  the  Hebrews  intermingled  in  the 
frantic  revelry.  In  the  sacred  dances,  although 
both  sexes  seem  to  have  frequently  borne  a  part 
in  the  procession  or  diorus,  they  remained  in 
distinct  and  separate  companies  (Ps.  Ixviii.  25 ; 
Jerem.  xxxi.  13). 

DAN'IEL  (judge  <f  God),  a  celebrated  prophet 
in  the  Chaldsau  and  Persian  period.  There  are 
in  the  Bible  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name : 
a  son  of  David  (I  Chron.  iii.  1),  and  a  Levite  of 
the  race  of  Ithamar  (Ezra  viii.  2 ;  Neh.  x.  6). 

Daniel  was  descended  from  one  of  the  highest 
fiunilies  in  Jndah,  if  not  even  of  royal  blood 
(Dan.  i.  3).  Jerusalem  was  thus  probably  his 
birth-place. 

We  find  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  sixteen 
years,  already  in  Babylon,  whither  he  had  been 
carried  together  with  three  other  Hebrew  youths 
of  rank,  Ananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  at  the 
first  deportation  of  the  people  of  Judah  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
royal  court  of  Babylon,  on  which  occasion  he 
received  iJie  ChaldsBan  name  of  BeUhatzar,  ao> 
cordine  to  Eastern  custom  when  a  change  takes 
place  m  one*s  condition  of  life,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  his  personal  liberty  is  thereby  affected 
(comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  34 ;  xxiv.  17 ;  £!sth.  ii.  7  ; 
Ezra  V.  14). 

In  this  his  new  career,  Daniel  received  that 
thorough  polish  of  education  which  Oriental  eti- 
quette renders  indispensable  in  a  courtier,  and 
was  more  especially  instructed  '  in  the  writing 
and  speaking  Chaldsean'  (Dan.  i.  4).  Already 
at  an  early  period  he  had  acquired  renown  for 
high  wisdom,  piety,  and  strict  observance  of  the 
Mosaie  law  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20 ;  xxviii.  3 ; 
Dan.  i.  8-16).  A  proper  opportunity  of  evincing 
both  the  acuteness  of  his  mmd,  and  his  religious 
notions,  soon  presented  itself  in  the  custom  of  the 
Eastern  courts  to  entertain  the  officers  attached 
to  them  from  the  royal  table.  Daniel  was  thus 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  partaking  of  unclean 
food,  and  of  participating  in  the  idolatrous  cere- 
monies attendant  on  heathen  banquets.  His 
prudent  proceedings,  wise  bearing,  and  absolute 
refusal  to  comply  with  such  customs,  were 
crowned  with  the  Divine  blessing,  and  had  the 
most  splendid  results. 

After  the  lapse  of  the  three  years  fixed  for  his 
educatioQ,  Daniel  was  attacheid  to  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  where,  by  the  Divine  aid,  he 
succeeded  in  interpreting  a  dream  of  that  prince 
to  his  satisfaction,  by  which  means — as  Joseph 
of  old  in  Egypt— he  rose  into  high  favour  with 
the  king,  and  was  entrusted  with  two  important 
offices — the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
bylon, audi  Sie  head-inspectorship  of  the  sacer- 
dotal caste  (Dan.  ii.). 

Considerably  later,  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  wc    find    Daniel    inte^reting   another 


dream  of  the  king's,  to  the  effect  that,  in  poniih- 
ment  of  his  pride,  he  was  to  lose,  for  a  time,  his 
throne,  but  to  be  again  restored  to  it  after  his 
humiliation  had  been  completed  (Dan.  iv.).  Here 
he  displays  not  only  the  most  touching  anxiety, 
love,  loyalty,  and  concern  for  his  princely  bene- 
factor, but  also  the  energy  and  solemnity  becom- 
ing his  position,  pointing  out  with  vigoiir  and 
power  the  only  course  left  for  the  monarch  to 
pursue  for  his  peace  and  welfkre. 

Under  the  unworthy  successors  of  Nebochid- 
nezzar,  Daniel  and  his  deservings  seem  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  he  was  removed  fnan  his 
high  posts.  His  situation  at  court  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  very  inferior  office  (comp. 
Dan.  viii.  27) ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  he  should 
have  retained  his  rank  as  head  inspector  of  the 
order  o^  the  Magians  in  a  country  where  these 
were  the  principal  actors  in  effecting  chan^  in 
the  administration  whenever  a  new  succession  to 
the  throne  took  place. 

We  thus  lose  sight  of  Daniel  until  the  first 
and  third  year  of  king  Bekhazzar  (Dan.  v.  7,  8), 
generally  understood  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  (called  by  profane  writers  Nebon- 
nedus),  but  who — ^to  judge  from  Dan.  v.  11, 13, 
18,  22 — was,  more  probably,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nebuchadnezzar,  usually  called  Evil- 
Merodach,  though  passing  in  Daniel  by  his 
Chaldsean  title  and  rank.  After  a  reign  of  two 
years,  this  monarch  was  assassinat^  by  his 
brother-in-law  Neriglissar.  Shortly  before  this 
event  Daniel  was  again  restored  to  the  roytl 
finvour,  and  became  moral  preacher  to  the  kis^, 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  honours  and  titles  in 
consequence  of  his  being  able  to  read  and  sol^e 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  miraculously  dis* 
played,  which  tended  to  rouse  the  oonsdenoe  of 
the  wicked  prince. 

Under  the  same  king  we  see  Daniel  bodi 
alarmed  and  comforted  by  two  remarkable  vi* 
sions  (Dan.  vii.  viii.),  which  disclosed  to  him 
the  ftiture  course  of  events,  and  the  ultimate  &te 
of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  the  world,  hot 
in  particular  their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  its  development  to  the  great  consum- 
mation. 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  onited 
powers  of  Media  and  Persia,  Daniel  seriooslj 
busied  himself  under  the  short  reign  (two  yean) 
of  Darius  the  Mede  or  Cyaxares  II.  with  the 
affairs  of  his  people  and  their  possible  return 
from  exile,  the  term  of  which  was  fast  approach- 
ing, according  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In 
deep  humility  and  prostration  of  spirit,  he  then 
prayed  to  the  Almighty,  in  the  name  of  his  peo* 
pie,  for  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  for  the 
Divine  mercy  in  their  behalf:  and  the  answer* 
ing  promises  he  received  fkr  exceeded  the  tenor 
of  nis  prayer,  for  the  visions  of  the  Seer  were 
extended  to  the  end  of  time  (Dan.  ix.). 

In  a  practical  point  of  view  also  Daniel  ap* 
peared  at  that  time  a  highly-fiftvoured  instrameot 
of  Jehovah.  Occupying,  as  he  did,  one  of  the 
highest  posts  of  honour  in  the  state,  the  strict- 
ness and  scrupulousness  with  which  he  fiil£lied 
his  official  duties  could  not  &il  to  rouse  eury 
and  jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  his  ooUeagnes,  who 
well  knew  how  to  win  the  weak  monareh,  'vhom 
they  at  last  induced  to  issue  a  decree  imposmg 
certun  acts,  the  performance  of  which,  they  well 
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koeir,  was  altogether  at  yarianoe  with  the  creed 
of  which  Damel  was  a  zealous  professor.  For 
hk  disobedience  the  prophet  snfifered  the  penalty 
ipedfied  in  the  decree :  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dfli  of  lions,  bat  was  miraculously  sayed  bj  the 
mtKj  of  God — a  circumstance  which  enhanced 
hii  repntatioD,  and  again  raised  him  to  the 
highest  posts  of  honour  under  Darius  and  Cyrus 
(Dan.  ▼!.). 

He  had.  at  last,  the  happiness  to  see  his  most 
ardent  wishes  aocompli^ed — to  behold  his  peo- 
ple restored  to  their  own  land.  Though  his  ad- 
vanced age  would  not  allow  him  to  be  among 
those  who  returned  to  Palestine,  yet  did  he  neyer 
for  a  moment  cease  to  occupy  his  mind  and 
heart  with  his  people  and  their  concerns  (Dan. 
X.12). 

In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  he  had  a  series  of 
Tisioos,  in  which  he  was  informed  of  the  mi- 
imtest  details  respecting  the  future  history  and 
sifierines  of  his  nation,  to  the  period  of  their 
tne  reifemption  through  Christ,  as  also  a  conso- 
Utory  notice  to  himself  to  proceed  calmly  and 
IKMably  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  then  await 
patiently  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  end 
<tftiffle. 

From  that  period  the  accounts  respecting  him 
lie  Tagae,  sometimes  confbaed,  and  eyen  strange ; 
ud  ve  hardly  need  mention  the  yarious  fiibles 
which  report  his  death  to  haye  taken  place  in 
hlectine,  Babylon,  or  Susa. 

D.\N1EL,  BOOK  OF.  This  important  and 
io  many  respects  remarkable  book  takes  its  name 
not  only  from  the  principal  person  in  it,  but  also 
KHi  chiefly  from  him  as  its  real  author :  there 
bein|  no  doubt  whateyer  that,  as  the  book  itself 
^nes,  it  was  composed  by  Daniel  (comp.  yii. 
K28;viii.2;  ix.  2). 

The  book  of  Daiiiel  diyides  itself  into  two 
pwts,  AMforicoi  (ch.  L-yi.)  and  prophetic  (ch. 
^i-xil),  arranged  respectiyely  in  chronological 
^er.  Its  object  is  by  no  means  to  giye  a  sum- 
n>uy  historical  account  of  the  period  of  the 
exile,  or  of  the  life  of  Daniel  himself,  since  it 
contains  only  a  few  isolated  points  both  as  to 
^rical  ihctB  and  prophetic  reyelations.  But 
^  plan  or  tendency  which  so  consistentiy  runs 
^^>n^  the  whole  book,  is  of  a  far  different  cha- 
'•cter;  it  is  to  show  the  extraordinary  and  won- 
derful means  which  the  Lord  made  use  of,  in  a 
period  of  the  deepest  misery,  when  the  theocracy 
^ic"^  disBolyed  and  fhst  approaching  its  extinc- 
^  to  afford  assistance  to  ms  people,  proying  to 
^^  that  he  had  not  entirely  forsaken  them, 
and  making  them  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  His 
mereifbl  presence  still  continued  to  dwell  with 
^)  even  without  the  Temple  and  beyond  the 
*^adofPromige. 
The  wonders  related  in  Daniel  (ch.  i.-vi.)  are 
~"  mostly  of  a  peculiar,  prominent,  and  strik- 
>^g  character,  and  resemble  in  many  respects 
™w  performed  of  old  time  in  E^rpt.  Their 
<»mne  tendency  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lead 
««  heathen  power,  which  proudly  fancied  itself 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  theocracy,  to  the  ac- 
^^ledgment  that  there  was  an  essential  dif- 
^ce  between  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of 
^;  and,  on  the  other,  to  impress  degenerate 
Jjjd  calloos  Israel  with  the  fbU  conyiction,  that 

w  power  of  God  was  still  the  same  as  it  was  of 
old  m  Egypt, 


The  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
prophetic  tenor  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  the 
yisions  in  ch.  ii.  and  yii.,  toother  with  their  dif- 
ferent symbols,  may  be  considered  as  embodying 
the  leading  notion  of  the  whole.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  heathen  power,  until 
the  completion  and  glorification  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  appeared  to  the  prophet  in  the  shape  of 
four  powers  of  the  world,  each  successiye  power 
always  surpassing  the  preceding  in  might  and 
strength,  namely,  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman.  The  kingdom  of  God  proves 
itself  conqueror  of  them  all  :  a  power  which 
alone  b  eyerlasting,  and  showing  itself  in  its 
utmost  glorification  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  as  Judge  and  Lord  of  the  world.  Until 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  people  of  God 
have  yet  to  go  through  a  period  of  heavy  trials. 
That  period  is  particularly  described,  ch.  viii. 
and  xi.,  in  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabsean  time, 
illustrative  of  the  last  and  heaviest  combats 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  would  have  to  endure. 
The  period  until  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
is  a  fixed  and  sacred  number  :  seventy  weeks  of 
years  (ch.  ix.).  After  the  lapse  of  that  period 
ensues  the  death  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  expiation 
of  the  people  is  realised ;  true  justice  is  revealed, 
but  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  are  in  punish- 
ment given  up  to  destruction.  The  true  rise 
from  tms  fall  and  corruption  ensues  only  at  the 
end  of  time,  in  the  general  resurrection  (di.  xii.). 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  has  frequentiy 
been  called  in  question.  The  oldest  known  op- 
ponent of  it  is  the  heathen  philosopher  Porphyry, 
in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
found  no  successor  in  his  views  until  the  time  of 
the  English  Deists,  when  Collins  attempted  to 
attack  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  as  was  aone  by 
Semler  in  Germany.  In  later  times  its  authen- 
ticity has  been  disputed  by  a  number  of  German 
critics,  who  have  made  the  most  elaborate  attacks 
against  it. 

The  objections  of  these  writers  have  been  fully 
met  and  confuted.  They  rest,  to  a  great  extent, 
partly  on  historical  errors,  partly  on  the  want  of 
a  sound  exegesis,  and,  lastiy,  on  the  perversion  of 
a  few  passages  in  the  text  Thus  it  has  turned 
out  that  several  of  the  arguments  have  led  to  a 
far  different  and  even  opposite  result  from  what 
was  originally  meant,  namely,  to  the  defence  of 
the  auSienticity  of  tiie  book.  The  existence, 
ex.  gr»,  of  a  king  Darius  of  the  Medians,  men- 
tioned in  ch.  vi.,  is  a  thorough  historical  fact ; 
and  the  very  circumstance  that  such  an  insigni- 
ficant prince,  eclipsed  as  his  name  was  by  the 
splendour  of  Cyrus,  and  therefore  unnoticed  in 
the  fabulous  and  historical  chronicles  of  Persia, 
should  be  known  and  mentioned  in  this  book,  is 
in  itself  a  proof  of  the  high  historical  authority 
of  Daniel. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the 
arguments  whi<£  evidence  the  genuineness  of  the 
book. 

1.  The  existence  and  authority  of  the  book  are 
most  decidedly  testified  by  the  New  Testament. 
Christ  himself  refers  to  it  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and 
gives  himself  (in  virtue  of  the  expression  in  Dan. 
vii.  13)  the  name  of  Son  of  Man ;  while  the 
Apostles  repeatedly  appeal  to  it  as  an  authority 
(ex.  gr.,  1  Cor.  vi.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3 ;  Heb.  xi. 
33,  sq.). 
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2.  The  period  of  the  exile  would  be  altogether 
incomprehensible  withoat  the  existence  of  a  man 
like  Daniel,  exercising  great  influence  upon  his 
own  people,  and  whose  return  to  Palestine  was 
effected  by  means  of  his  high  station  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  through  the  peculiar  assistance  of  God 
with  which  he  was  fkvoured.  Without  this  as- 
sumption, it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  con- 
tinued state  of  independence  of  the  people  of  God 
during  that  period,  or  to  account  for  the  interest 
which  Cyrus  took  in  their  afbirs.  The  exile 
and  its  termination  are  indicative  of  uncommon 
acts  of  God  towards  highly-gifted  and  favoured 
men;  and  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  as 
Daniel  is  described  in  that  book  to  have  been,  is 
an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  this  portion  of  the  Jewish  history. 

3.  An  important  hint  of  the  existence  of  the 
book  in  the  time  of  Alexander  is  found  in  Jose- 
phtts,  Antiq.,  xi.  8,  4,  according  to  which  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  had  been  pointed  out  to  that 
king  on  his  entrance  into  Jeru^em. 

4.  The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  is 
almost  contemporary  with  the  events  related  in  it, 
not  only  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  but  actually  betrays  acquaintance  with 
the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  same  ( I  Mace  i. 
54 ;  comp.  Dan.  ix.  27 ;  ii.  59 ;  comp.  Dan.  iii.) 
— a  proof  that  the  book  must  have  been  written 
long  before  that  period. 

5.  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon  is 
also  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  In  the 
Maccabsean  age  the  canon  had  long  been  com- 
pleted and  closed ;  but  even  doubting  that  point. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  at  a  time  when  so  much 
scrupulous  adherence  was  shown  towards  all  that 
was  nallowed  by  time  and  old  usage,  and  when 
Scriptural  literature  was  already  flourishing — it 
is  not  probable,  we  say,  that  a  production  then 
recent  should  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
canonical  book. 

6.  We  have  an  important  testimony  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  in  Ezekiel  xiv.  14,  20 ; 
xxviii.  3.  Daniel  is  there  represented  as  an 
unusual  character,  as  a  model  of  justice  and 
wisdom,  to  whom  had  been  allotted  superior 
divine  insight  and  revelation.  This  sketch  per- 
fectly agrees  with  that  contained  in  our  book. 

7.  The  book  betrays  such  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Cbaldsen  manners,  customs,  history, 
and  religion,  as  none  but  a  contemporary  writer 
could  fairly  be  supposed  to  possess.  Thus,  e:r.  gr^ 
the  description  of  the  Chaldaian  Marians  and  their 
regulations  perfectly  agrees  with  the  accounts  of 
the  classics  respecting  5iem.  The  account  of  the 
illness  and  insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  con- 
firmed by  Berofius.  The  edict  of  Darius  the 
Mede  (Dan,  v.)  may  be  satisfactorily  explained 
from  the  notions  peculiar  to  the  Medo-Persian 
religion,  and  the  importance  attached  in  it  to  the 
king,  who  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  incarnate 
deity. 

8.  The  religious  views,  the  ardent  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  the  purity  of  that  belief  the  absence  of 
all  the  notions  and  ceremonial  practices  of  later 
Judaism,  &c.,  the  agreement  of  the  book  in  these 
respects  with  the  genuine  prophetic  books,  and 
more  especially  with  the  prophets  in  and  after  the 
exile, — all  this  testifies  to  the  genuineness  of 
Daniel. 

DANIEL,  Apocryphal  Addenda  to.    In  the 


version  of  the  Seventy,  and  that  of  TheodotioD, 
are  found  some  considerable  additions  to  the  book 
of  Daniel  which  are  wanting  in  the  Htbrev 
canon.    These  are, 

1.  The  Prayer  of  Azarias,  &c.  (Dan.  iiL24- 
51). 

2.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  iii. 
52-90). 

3.  The  History  of  Susanna  (Dan.  xiii.). 

4.  The  Narrative  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (Dan. 
xiv.). 

St  Jerome,  who  translated  these  together  with 
the  canonical  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  from  tine  ! 
Greek  version  of  Theodotion,  observes :  *  Daniel,  ' 
as  received  among  the  Hebrews,  contains  neither 
the  History  of  Susanna,  nor  the  Hvmn  of  the 
Three  Children,  nor  the  Fables  of  eel  and  ibt 
Dragon,  all  of  which,  as  they  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  we  have  added,  lest  to  the 
ignorant  we  should  seem  to  have  cut  off  a  eoa- 
siderable  part  of  the  book,  transfixing  them  it 
the  same  time  with  a  dagger.' 

Jerome  further  observes  that  the  history  of 
Susanna  is  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Hebrews 
as  a  fiible ;  and  that  it  is  not  read  in  the  sm- 
gogues :  for  who,  say  they,  could  believe  that 
captives  had  the  power  of  starving  their  prince 
and  judges  ? 

The  subject  of  the  Prayer  of  Azarias,  and  of 
the  Song  of  the  three  youths,  Azarias,  Ananias, 
and  Misael  (the  Hebrew  names  of  Shadrech, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego),  consists  in  a  petitioa 
for  deliverance  from  the  fUrnace,  and  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  for 
their  preservation  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  De 
Wette  conceives  that  the  Prayer  and  the  Hymn 
betray  marks  of  two  different  authors,  and  that 
the  latter  has  the  appearance  of  being  writteo 
with  a  liturgical  object  Certain  it  is  that,  fron 
a  very  early  period,  it  formed  part  of  the  choieh 
service,  and  it  is  one  of  the  canticles  still  sang  oc 
all  festivals  in  the  Roman,  and  retained  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  Anglican  church. 

The  History  rf  Susanna  is  probably  a  moial 
parable,  founded  perhaps  on  some  &ct,  and  af- 
fording a  beautify  lesson  of  chastity. 

The  object  of  the  Jewish  author  of  the  history 
of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ^*i' 
according  to  Jahn,  *  to  warn  against  the  sin  «f 
idolatry  some  of  his  brethren,  who  had  embraced 
Egyptian  superstitions.  The  book  was,  there- 
fore, well  adapted  to  the  time,  and  shows  that 
philosophy  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  firom 
apostatising  into  the  most  absurd  and  degrading 
superstitions/  The  time  of  the  writing  Jahn 
ascribes  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  m> 
pents  were  still  worshipped  at  Thebes. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  read  in  the  Roman  office 
on  Ash- Wednesday,  and  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land on  the  23rd  of  November.  Susanna  is  read 
in  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
and  in  the  Roman  on  the  vigil  of  the  fourth  Snih 
day  in  Lent 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  observa- 
tion of  Erasmus.  •  It  is  astonishing  that  what 
Jerome  stabbed  with  his  dagger  is  now  every- 
where read  and  sung  in  the  churches ;  nay,  we 
read,  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  what  Je- 
rome did  not  fear  to  call  a  fkble,  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  which  he  would  not 
have  added,  had  he  not  been  apprehensive  of 
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Mffling  to  hare  cot  ofif  a  considerable  portion  of 
tbe  acred  volnme.  Bat  to  whom  did  be  fear  to 
s!«m  to  do  so  ?  To  the  ignorant,  as  he  himself 
oNTTts.  Of  so  mpch  more  weight  to  the  ignorant 
Ksltitude  is  custom,  than  the  judgment  of  the 
lAmed!' 

DARIUS,  or  rather  Dabjavesh,  is  the  name 
r".<i«r  which  three  Medo-Persian  kings  are  men* 
Lou«fd  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Tbe  first  Darius  is  '  Darjavesh,  the  son  of 
Achashverosh,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes/  in  the 
book  of  Dani^  (ix.  1).  Much  difference  of  opi- 
DioD  has  prevailed  as  to  the  person  here  intended ; 
b«t  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
CvazAres  the  Second,  the  son  and  successor  of 
A)t>agv8  FAhasuxsus],  and  the  immediate  pre- 
drc«-s!5or  or  Cyrus. 

The  second    *  Darjavesh  king  of  Persia '  is 
anitioDed   in  the   book  of  Ezra  (iv.-vii.),   in 
Haggai,  and  in  Zechariah,  as  the  king  who,  in 
(he  second  year  of  his  reign,  effected  the  execu- 
Lun  of  those  decrees  of  Cyrus  which  granted  the 
3«v«  the  liberty  to  rebuild  the  temple,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  had  been  obstructed  by  the  ma- 
IxrinQs  representations  which  their  enemies  had 
nade  to  the  immediate  successors  of  Cyrus.    It 
i»  agreed  that  this  prince  was  Darius  Hystaspis, 
vbo  succeeded  the  usurper  Smerdis  b.c.  521,  and 
itigned  thirty-six  years. 

The  third  •  Daijavesh  the  Persian,'  occurs  in 
Neh.  xii  22,  in  a  passage  which  merely  states 
that  the  succession  of  priests  was  registered  up  to 
^  reign.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  this 
^  was  Darius  Nothus,  who  came  to  the  throne 
'B.C.  •423),  and  reigned  nineteen  years. 

l^us  Codomsmnns  is  evidently  the  Persian 
^Dg  alladed  to  in  1  Mace.  i.  1. 

DARKNESS.      In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 

•iXTii.45)  and  Luke  (xxiii.  44)  we  read  that, 

l^biie  Jesus  hung  upon  the  cross,  <  from  the  sixth 

W  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto 

the  ninth  hour.'     That  this  darkness  could  not 

lU^e  proceeded  from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is 

f^aced  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fiict  that,  it  being 

^  the  time  of  the  Passover,  the  moon  was  at 

"X  fiilL  This  darkness  may  therefore  be  ascribed 

to  an  extraordinary  and  preternatural  obscura- 

^  of  the  solar  light,  which  misht  precede  and 

^^wnpany  the  earthquake  which  took  place  on 

^  same  occasion.    For  it  has  been  noticed  that 

^  before  an  earthquake  such  a  mist  arises 

"^  nilphareous  vapours  as  to  occasion  a  dark- 

^v  almost  nocturnal.    Such  a  darkness  might 

"tend  over  Judsea,  or  that  dirision  of  Palestine 

^  w^  Jerusalem  stood,  to  which  the  best 

*J|^!J€«  agree  that  here,  as  in  some  other 

r^  '*  ^  necessary  to  limit  the  phrase  rendered 

>U  the  had.' 

^^''faww  is  often  used  symbolically  in  the 
t^k5"*  M  opposed    to  light,  which  is  the 


^-  7,  8;  xxxiv.  12).  Darkness  of  the  sun, 
"^and  stars  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  a 
^m  darkness  or  deficiency  in  the  government 
Jf  body  pontic  (Isa.  xiii.  10 ;  Ezek!  xxxii.  7 ; 
'»!.?*  *2^^)-  ^°  Eph.v.  11,  the  expression 
mTRtoJ  ^^^'^^^c"'  w  applied  to  the  heathen 
»Jik?*.^  account  of  the  impure  actions 
'nich  the  initiated  performed  in  them.    «  Outer 


darkness'  in  Matt.  viii.  12,  and  elsewhere,  refeni 
to  the  darkness  outside,  in  the  streets  or  open 
country,  as  contrasted  with  the  blaze  of  cheerful 
light  in  the  house,  especially  when  a  convivial 
party  is  held  in  the  night  time.  And  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  streets  in  the  East  are  utterly 
dark  after  night&U,  there  being  no  shops  with 
lighted  windows,  nor  even  public  or  private 
lamps  to  impart  to  them  the  light  and  cheerful- 
ness to  which  we  are  accustomed.  This  ffives 
the  more  force  to  the  contrast  of  the  '  outer  dark- 
ness '  with  the  inner  light. 

Darkness  is  used  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
dead  (Job  x.  21 ;  xvii.  13).  It  is  also  employed 
as  the  proper  and  significantemblem  of  ignorance 
(Isa.  ix.  2;  Ix.  2;  Matt  ri.  23;  John  iiL  9; 
2  Cor.  iv.  1-6). 

DATES.    [Pauh  Tree.] 

DA'THAN,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Reuben  who 
joined  Konih  in  the  revolt  against  the  authority 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvL  1)  [Aaron]. 

DAUGHTER.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word 
daughter  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  some  of 
which  are  tmknown  to  our  own  language,  or  have 
only  become  known  through  familiarity  with 
Scriptural  forms  of  speech.  Besides  its  usual 
and  proper  sense  of — 1.  A  daughter  sent  or 
adopted,  we  find  it  used  to  designate — 2.  A  uterine 
sister,  niece,  or  any  female  descendant  (Gen.  xx. 
1 2 ;  xxiv.  48  ;  xxviii.  6  ;  xxxvi.  2 ;  Nimi.  xxv.  1 ; 
Deut.  xxiii.  17). — 3.  Women,  as  natives,  re- 
sidents, or  professing  the  rfligion  of  certain 
places,  as  *the  daughter  of  Zion'  (Isa.  iiL  16^; 

*  daughters  of  the  Philistines'  (2  Sam.  i.  20); 

*  daughter  of  a  strange  God'  (MaL  ii.  11). — 
4.  Metaphorically,  small  towns  are  called 
daughters  of  neighbouring  large  cities,  to  which 
they  belonged,  or  from  which  they  were  derived, 
as  *  Heshbon  and  all  the  dau^^hters  [Auth.  Vers. 
villages]  thereof  (Num.  xxi.  25);  so  Tyre  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Sidon  (Isa.  xxii.  12),  as 
baring  been  originally  a  colony  fh>m  thence; 
and  hence  also  the  town  of  Abel  is  called  *  a 
mother  in  Israel '  (2  Sam.  xx.  19) ;  and  Gath  is 
in  one  place  (comp.  2  Sam.  rii.  1 ;  1  Chron. 
xriii.  1)  called  Gath-Ammah,  or  Gath  the  mother 
town,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  own  dependencies, 
or  from  another  place  called  Gath.  See  other 
instances  in  Num.  xxi.  32 ;  Judg.  xi.  26 ;  Josh. 
XV.  45,  &c. — 5.  The  people  collectively  of  any 
place,  the  name  of  which  is  given ;  as  *  the 
daughter  (t.  e.  tiie  people)  of  Jerusalem  hath 
shaken  her  head  at  thee'  (Isa.  xxxvii.  22 ;  see  also 
Ps.  xlv.  13;  cxxxvii.  8;  Isa.  x.  30;  Jer.  xlri. 
19;  Lam.  iv.  22 ;  Zech.  ix.  9). 

Respecting  the  condition  of  daughters  in  fa- 
milies, see  art  Women  and  Mabriaqe. 

DA'VID.  The  word  probably  means  beloved. 
The  reign  of  David  is  the  great  critical  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  It  decided  that  they 
were  to  have  for  nearly  five  centuries  a  national 
monarchy,  a  fixed  line  of  priesthood,  and  a 
solemn  religious  worship  by  music  and  psalms 
of  exquisite  beau^ ;  it  finally  separated  Israel 
from  tbe  surrounding  heathen,  and  gave  room  for 
prodncins  those  noble  monuments  of  sacred  writ, 
to  the  influence  of  which  over  the  whole  world 
no  end  can  be  seen.  His  predecessor,  Saul,  had 
many  successes  against  the  Philistines,  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  made  little  impression  on  their  real 
power ;  for  he  dietl  fighting  against  them,  not  on 
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their  own  border,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  his 
kingdom,  in  Mount  Gilboa.  As  for  all  the  other 
*  enemies  on  every  side  * — Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  and  the  kings  of  Zobah,— however 
much  he  may  have  *  vexed  them '  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47),  they,  as  well  as  the  Amalekites,  remained 
nnsubdaed,  if  weakened.  The  real  work  of 
establishing  Israel  as  lord  over  the  whole  soil  of 
Canaan  was  left  for  David. 

The  life  of  David  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  portions: — I.  The  time  which  he  lived 
under  Sanl.  II.  His  reign  over  Jndah  in  Hebron. 
III.  His  reign  over  all  Israel. 

I.  In  the  first  period  we  may  trace  the  origin 
of  all  his  greatness.  His  susceptible  tempera- 
ment, joined  to  his  devotional  tendencies,  must,  at 
a  very  early  age,  have  made  him  a  favourite 
pupil  of  the  prophets,  whose  peculiar  mark  was 
the  harp  and  the  psalm  (1  Sam.  x.  1>12  and  six. 
20-24 ;  see  also  2  Kings  iiL  15).  His  hospitable 
reception,  when  in  distress,  by  Ahimelech  the 
priest,  and  the  atrocious  massacre  innocently 
brought  by  him  on  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests 
(I  Sam.  zxi.  and  xxii.  9-19),  must  have  deeply 
affected  his  generous  nature,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  cordial  affection  for  the  whole  priestly 
order,  whose  ministrations  he  himself  helped  to 
elevate  by  his  devotional  melodies.  At  an  early 
period  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Samuel ;  and  if 
we  are  to  arrange  events  accoording  to  their  pro- 
bable connection,  we  may  believe  that  qfler 
David  had  been  driven  away  from  Saul  and  his 
life  several  times  attempted,  Samuel  ventured  on 
the  solemn  step  of  anomting  him  king.  When- 
ever this  took  place,  it  must  have  produced  on 
David  a  profound  impression,  and  prepared  him 
to  do  that  in  which  Saul  had  so  eminently  fidled, 
viz.  to  reconcile  his  own  military  government 
with  a  filial  respect  for  the  prop^ts  and  an 
honourable  patronage  of  the  priesthood.  Besides 
this,  he  became  knit  into  a  bond  of  brotherhood 
with  his  heroic  comrades,  to  whom  he  was  emi- 
nently endeared  by  his  personal  self-denial  and 
liberality  (1  Sam.  xxx.  21-31 ;  1  Chron.  xl  18). 
This,  indeed,  drew  after  it  one  most  painful  re- 
sult, viz.  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  turbulence 
of  his  violent  but  able  nephew  Joab;  nor  could 
we  expect  that  of  a  band  of  freebooters  many 
should  be  like  David.  Again,  during  his  outlawry 
David  became  acquainted  in  turn  not  only  with 
all  ihe  wild  country  in  the  land,  but  with  the 
strongholds  of  the  enemy  all  round.  By  his  re- 
sidence among  the  Philistines  he  must  have 
learned  all  their  arts  and  weapons  of  war,  in 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  Israelites 
previously  inferior  (I  Sam.  xiii.  19-23).  With 
Nahash  me  Ammonite  he  was  in  intimate  friend- 
ship (2  Sam.  X.  2) ;  to  the  king  of  Moab  he  en- 
trusted the  care  of  his  parents  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3) ; 
fit>m  Achish  of  Gath  he  received  the  important 
present  of  the  town  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6). 
That  Ziklag  was  a  strong  pl&ce  may  be  inferred 
tram  1  Chron.  xii.  1,  20.  The  celebrity  acquired 
in  successful  guerilla  warfsire,  even  in  modem 
days,  turns  the  eyes  of  whole  nations  on  a  chief- 
tain; and  in  an  age  which  regarded  personal 
heroism  as  the  first  qualification  of  a  general 
(1  Chron.  xi.  6)  and  of  a  king,  to  triumph  over 
the  persecutions  of  Saul  gave  David  the  fidrest 
proroects  of  a  kingdom. 

The  account  transmitted  to  us  of  David's  dan- 
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gers  and  escapes  in  the  first  period  is  too  frag- 
mentary to  work  up  into  a  history:  nevertheless 
it  seems  to  be  divisible  into  two  parts,  differing  in 
character.  During  the  former  he  is  a  fogitiye 
and  outlaw  in  the  land  of  Saul^  hiding  in  caves, 
pitching  in  the  wilderness,  or  occauonallj  with 
^eat  risk  entering  walled  cities  ( 1  Sam.  xxiii.  7 
m  the  latter  he  a&mdons  his  native  soil  entireh, 
and  lives  amon^  the  Philistines  as  one  of  thor 
chiefb&ins  (xxvii.  1).  While  a  rover  in  the  lud 
of  Judah,  his  position  (to  our  eyes)  is  anything 
but  honourable ;  being  aVocns  to  which  *  all  who 
were  in  distress,  in  debt,  or  discontented,  gathered 
themselves '  (xxii.  2).  Yet  as  the  number  of  hii 
followers  became  laree  (six  hundred,  we  r«ad, 
xxiii.  13),  and  David  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
neighbouring  sheep>ma8ters  by  his  nrbanit)'  sod 
kind  services,  he  gradually  felt  himself  to  be  tknr 
protector  and  to  mive  a  right  of  maintenance  aod 
tribute  for  them.  Hence  he  resents  the  reffasil 
of  Nabal  to  supply  his  demands,  as  a  dear  io- 
justioe ;  and,  after  David's  anger  has  been  tarwd 
away  by  the  prudent  policy  of  Abigail,  in  bless- 
ing her  for  saving  him  from  slajring  Nabal  aod 
every  male  of  his  fiunily,  the  thought  seems  wf. 
to  have  entered  his  mind  that  the  intentioo  of 
such  a  massacre  was  more  guilty  than  Nabal'i 
refhsal  to  pay  him  tribute  (xxv.  34).  This  vbole 
narrative  is  characteristic  and  instructive.  6^ 
his  marriage  with  Abigail  he  aftierwards  pr»^ 
bably  became  rich  (for  she  seems  to  have  been  i 
widow  at  her  own  disposal),  and  on  passing  m- 
mediately  after  into  the  land  of  the  PlulistiBOs 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  a  more  dignified  plact. 
Becoming  possessed  of  the  stronghold  of  Ziklag 
he  now  appeared  like  a  legitimate  chieftain  «ith 
fixed  possessions,  and  no  longer  a  mere  vagabood 
and  freebooter.  This  was  accordingly  a  trao^i- 
tion-state  in  which  David  was  prepared  for 
assuming  the  kingdom  over  Judah.  In  Ziklag 
he  was  joined,  not,  as  before,  by  mere  oatcasts 
from  Israelitish  life,  but  by  men  of  oonsidentioD 
and  tried  warriors  (1  Chron.  xii.  1-22),  not  ooly 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  from  Gad,  Masasaeh. 
and  even  *  from  Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin.' 

II.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Sanl  tbe 
tribe  of  Judah  invited  David  to  become  their 
prince. 

His  first  step,  afler  his  election,  was  to  fix  od 
Hebron  as  the  centre  of  his  administration— as 
ancient  city,  honourable  by  its  association  with 
the  name  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  middle  of  hts 
own  tribe.  He  then  strengthened  himself  bv  a 
marriage  with  Maacah,  daughter  of  Tialmai,  kisg 
of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  a  petty  monarch  vhmf 
dominions  were  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan* 
and  whose  influence  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
land  must  have  added  a  great  weight  into  DtTid'^ 
scale.  From  Abigail,  widow  of  the  ehnrli$b 
Nabal,  David,  as  we  have  already  obeerted. 
seems  to  have  received  a  large  private  fbrtaDe. 
Concerning  his  other  wives  we  know  nothing  in 
particular ;  only  it  is  mentioned  that  he  had  sii 
sons  by  six  different  mothers  in  Hebron.  Tbe 
chief  jealou^  was  between  the  two  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah,  as  Sanl  had  belong^  to  thf 
former  ;  and  a  tournament  was  turned  bymatual 
ill-will  into  a  battle,  in  which  Abner  unwillinglj 
slew  young  Asahel,  brother  of  Joab.  '  1^°^ 
war,'  after  this,  was  carried  on  between  '  the 
house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  David.'  We  may 
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iofer  that  the  rest  of  Israel  took  little  part  in  the 
coatest ;  and  althooffh  the  nominal  possession  of 
the  kingdom  enabled  the  little  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  rtruggle  for  so^ie  time  against  Judah,  the  skill 
lad  sge  of  Abner  ooold  not  prevail  against  the 
T'foar  and  popular  fi&me  of  David.    A  quarrel 
btiveea  Abner  and  Ishbosheth  decided  the  former 
to  bring  the  kingdom  over  to  David.    The  latter 
refused  to  treat  unless,  as  a  preliminary  proof  of 
AbQci's  sincerity,  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  was 
restored  to  David.    The  possession  of  such  a  wife 
vu  valuable  to  one  wno  was  aspirine  to  the 
kingdom.    His  demand  was  immediately  com- 
plied vith.    After  giving  her  back,  Abner  pro- 
oeeded  to  win  the  elders  of  Israel  over  to  David ; 
bat  Joab  discerned  that  if  this  shotild  be  so 
brought  about,  Abner  of  necessity  would  displace 
him  from  his  post  of  chief  captain.    He,  there- 
fore, seized  the  opportunity  of  murdering  him 
vheu  be  was  come  on  a  peaceful  embassy,  and 
covered  the  atrocity  by  pleading  the  duty  of  re- 
TCfigiog  his  brother's  blood.    This  deed  was  per- 
haps David's  first  taste  of  the  miseries  of  royal 
pover.    He  dared  not  proceed  actively  against 
he  ndiless  nephew,  but  he  vented  his  abhorrence 
ic  asolenm  curse  on  Joab  and  his  posterity,  and 
^wed   Abner    to  the   grave   with  weeping. 
Aiams  to  purge  himself  of  the  guilt,  he  order^ 
&  public  wearing  of  sackcloth,  and  refused  to 
touch  food  aU  the  day.    The  feeble  Ishbosheth, 
left  alooe,  was  unequal  to  the  government,  and 
^nly  suffered  the  same  fiite  of  assassination. 
David,  following  the  universal  policy  of  sove- 
reigns, and  his  own  profound  sense  of  the  sacred- 
0638  of  royalty,  took  vengeance  on  the  murderers, 
and  buried  Ishbosheth  in  Abner's  tomb  at  Hebron. 
111.  The  death  of  Ishbosheth  save  to  David  su- 
pnrmacy  over  all  Israel.    The  kingdom  was  not 
at  first  a  despotic,  but  a  constitutional  one ;  for  it 
» stated,  *  David  made  a  league  with  the  elders  of 
Isnel   in  Hebron   before  Jehovah ;   and  they 
Pointed  David  king  over  Israel  *  (2  Sam.  v.  3). 
pus  is  marked  out  as  the  era  which  determined 
the  Philistines  to  hostility  (ver.   17),  and  may 
confirm  our  idea,  that  their  policy  was  to  hinder 
Iwael  from  becoming  united  under  a  single  king. 
Two  victories  of  David  over  them  follow,  boSi 
near  the  valley  of  Rephaim ;  and  these  were  pro- 
wbly  the  first  batUes  fought  by   David  after 
«winbg  king  of  all  Israel. 

Perceiving  that  Hebron  was  no  longer  a  suit- 
able capital,  he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  far- 
««CT  to  the  north.  On  the  very  border  of  the 
tnba  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  lay  the  town  of 
-ebus,  which  with  its  neighbourhood  was  occupied 
^)  Jebosites,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanitish 
MHon  so  called.  In  spite  of  the  great  strength 
Of  ibe  fort  of  Zion,  it  was  captured,  and  the  Jebu- 
*^  were  entirely  expelled  or  subdued;  after 
nich  Darid  adopted  the  city  as  his  new  capital, 
8^»tly  enlarged  the  fortifications,  and  gave  or 

Aft^*^  ^^  '**™®  ^^  Jerusalem  [Jebusai.em]. 
Atter  beoominff  master  of  Jerusalem,  David  made 
"'^gne  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  supplied 
^  vith  skUfbl  artificers  to  build  a  splendid 
JJJ*<*»*  the  new  capital.  That  the  mechanical 
Jfw  should  have  been  in  a  very  low  state  among 
|r  ™l*te».  was  to  be  expected;  since,  before 
«e  reien  of  Saul  even  smiths'  forges  were  not 
JiiowedamonRthembythePhaistines.  Nothing, 
nowever,  ooold  have  been  more  profitable  for  the 


Phoenicians  than  the  security  of  cultivation  en- 
joyed by  the  Israelites  in  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.  The  trade  between  Tyre  and  Israel 
became  at  once  extremely  lucrative  to  both,  and 
Uie  league  between  the  two  states  was  quickly 
ven^  intimate. 

Once  settled  in  Jerusalem,  David  proceeded  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  wives,  perhaps  in  part 
from  the  same  political  motive  that  actuates  other 
Oriental  monarchs,  viz.  in  order  to  take  hoata^ea 
from  the  chieftains  round  in  the  least  offensive 
mode.  We  know  nothing  further  concerning  his 
&mily  relations,  than  the  names  of  eleven  sons 
bom  in  Jerosalem  (2  Sam.  v.  14,  15),  of  whom 
four  were  children  of  Bathsheba  (I  Chron.  iii.  5), 
and  therefore  much  younger  than  the  elder  sons. 

Jerusalem,  now  become^the  civil  metropolis  of 
the  nation,  was  next  to  be  made  its  religions 
centre ;  and  the  king  applied  himself  to  elevate 
the  priestly  order,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  attending 
Levites  and  singers,  and  to  bring  the  ark  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  bringing  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem  established  the  line  of  high- 
priests  in  direct  service  before  it ;  and  from  this 
time  we  may  presume  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
great  day  of  Atonement  began  to  be  observed. 

When  the  ark  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph, 
David  put  on  a  priest's  ephod  and  danced  before 
it  This  proved  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  his  royal  spouse,  Michal  (2  Sam. 
vi.  21).  After  this  event,  the  king,  contrasting 
his  cedar  palace  with  the  curtuns  of  the  tabeiv 
nacle,  was  desirous  of  building  a  temple  for  the 
ark ;  such  a  step,  moreover,  was  lil^ely  to  prevent 
any  future  chimge  of  its  abode.  The  prophet 
Nathan,  however,  forbade  it,  on  pious  and  intel- 
ligible grounds. 

David's  further  victories  are  narrated  in  the 
following  order  —  Philistines,  Moab,  Zobah, 
Edom,  Northern  League  stirred  up  by  the  Am- 
monites, Ammon.  1.  The  short  notice  concern- 
ing the  Philistines  just  gives  us  to  understand  that 
this  is  the  era  of  their  decisive,  though  not  final, 
subjugation.  Their  towns  were  despoiled  of  their 
wealth  (2  Sam.  viii.  12),  and  doubtless  all  their 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  passed  over  into  the 
service  of  the  conqueror.  2.  The  Moabites  were 
a  pastoral  people,  whose  general  relations  with 
Israel  appear  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  slight 
notice  of  Saul's  hostilities  with  them  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47)  is  the  onlv  breach  recorded  since  the  time  of 
Eglon  and  Ehud.  In  the  book  of  Ruth  we  see 
them  as  friendly  neighbours,  and  much  more  re- 
centiy  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4)  David  committed  his 
parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  of  Moab.  We 
know  no  cause,  except  David's  strength,  which 
now  drew  his  arms  upK>n  them.  A  people  long 
accustomed  to  peace,  in  conflict  with  a  veteran 
army,  was  struck  down  at  once,  but  the  fierceness 
of  his  triumph  may  surprise  us.  Two-thirds  of 
the  population  (if  we  rightiy  interpret  the  words, 
2  Sam.  viii.  2)  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  rest 
became  tributary.  3.  Who  are  meant  by  the 
Svrians  of  Zobah,  is  still  a  problem  [Zobah]. 
We  here  follow  the  belief  that  it  was  a  power  of 
northern  Syria,  then  aiming  at  extensive  empire, 
which  had  not  only  defeated  and  humbled  the 
kingof  Hamath,  but  had  obtaioed  homage  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  The  trans-Jordanic  tribes  in  the 
time  of  Saul  had  founded  a  littie  empire  for  them- 
selves by  conquering  their  eastern  neighbours, 
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the  Hagarenes ;  and,  perhaps,  occasionally  over- 
ran the  district  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  considered  as 
his  own.  His  efforts  *  to  recover  his  border  at  the 
river  Euphrates '  first  brought  him  into  collision 
with  David,  perhaps  by  an  attack  which  he  made 
on  the  roaming  Eastern  tribes.  David  defeated 
not  merely  his  army,  but  that  of  Damascus  too, 
which  came,  too  late,  with  succour;  and  put 
Israelite  garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Damas- 
cenes. 4.  Another  victory,  gained  '  in  the  valley 
of  salt,'  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  read,  as  in  1  Chron. 
xviiL  12,  and  in  the  superscription  of  Ps.  Ix., 
'over  the  Edomites*  not  *over  the  Syrians* 
5.  After  David  had  become  master  of  all  Israel, 
of  the  Philistine  towns,  of  Edom,  and  of  Moab, 
while  the  Eastern  tribes,  having  conquered  the 
Hagarenes,  threatened  the  Anunonites  on  the 
north,  as  did  Moab  on  the  south,  the  Ammonites 
were  naturally  alarmed,  and  called  in  the  powers 
of  Syria  to  their  help  against  a  foe  who  was 
growing  dangerous  even  to  them.  The  coalition 
against  David  is  described  as  consisting  of  the 
Syrians  of  Bethrehob  and  of  Maacah,  of  Zobah 
and  of  Tob.  The  last  country  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  the  two  first 
immediately  on  the  north  of  Israel.  In  this  war, 
we  may  believe  that  David  enjoyed  the  important 
alliance  of  Toi,  kinff  of  Hamath,  who,  having 
suffered  from  Hadadezer^s  hostilitv,  courted  the 
friendship  of  the  Israeli tish  monarch  (2  Sam.  viii. 
9,  10).  We  are  barely  informed  that  one  division 
of  the  Israelites  under  Abishai  was  posted  against 
the  Ammonites;  a  second  under  Joab  met  the 
confederates  from  the  north,  30.000  strong,  and 

frevented  their  junction  with  the  Ammonites, 
n  both  places  the  enemy  was  repelled,  though,  it 
would  seem,  with  no  decisive  result.  A  second 
campaign  took  place.  The  king  of  Zobah  brought 
in  an  army  of  Mesopotamians,  in  addition  to  his 
former  troops,  and  David  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  levy  of  all  Israel  to  meet  the  pressing 
danger.  A  pitched  battle  on  a  great  scale  was 
then  fought  at  Helam — &r  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  twelve  tribes — in  which  David  was  victorious. 
The  Syrians  henceforth  •  left  the  Ammonites  to 
their  fate,  and  the  petty  chie&  who  had  been  in 
alleglimce  to  Hadadezer  hastened  to  do  homage 
to  David.  6.  Early  in  the  next  season  Joab  was 
sent  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Ammonites  in  their 
own  home,  by  attacking  their  chief  city,  or  Rabbah 
of  Ammon.  The  natural  strength  of  their  border 
could  not  keep  out  veteran  troops  and  an  experi- 
enced  leader ;  and  though  the  siege  of  the  city 
occupied  many  months  (if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
prolonged  into  the  next  year),  it  was  at  last  taken. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Oriental  despotism,  that 
Joab,  when  the  city  was  nearly  reduced,  sent  to 
invite  David  to  command  the  final  assault  in 
person.  David  gathered  a  large  force,  easily  cap- 
tured the  royal  town,  and  despoiled  it  of  all  its 
wealth.  His  vengeance  was  as  much  more  dread- 
ful on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  than  formerly 
on  the  Moabites,  as  the  danger  in  which  the  Am- 
monites had  involved  Israel  had  been  more  im- 
minent (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  3). 

During  the  campaign  against  Rabbah  of  Am- 
mon the  painf\il  and  never-to-be-forgotten  outrage 
of  Davia  a^inst  Bathsheba  and  her  husband 
Uriah  the  Hittite  took  place.  It  is  principally 
through  this  narrative  that  we  know  the  teaiou»>  | 


ness  of  that  siege ;  since  the  adultery  with  Bath- 
sheba and  the  birth  of  at  least  one  child  took 
place  during  the  course  of  it 

The  latter  years  of  David's  reign  were  aflUcted 
by  the  inevitable  results  of  polygamy  and  despot- 
ism, viz.  the  quarrels  of  the  sons  of  difiereDt  mo- 
thers, and  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  kingdom 
before  their  father's  death.  Of  all  his  eons,  Aba- 
lom  had  naturally  the  greatest  pretensions,  being. 
by  his  mother's  side,  grandson  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur ;  while  through  his  personal  beaaty  and 
winning  manners  he  was  high  in  popular  favoor. 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  was  the  darling 
son  of  his  father.  When  his  own  sister  Tanor 
had  been  dishonoured  bv  her  half-brother  Amixnt 
the  eldest  son  of  David,  Absalom  slew  him  in 
vengeance,  but,  in  fear  of  his  father,  then  fled  to 
his  ^jandfather  at  Geshur.  Joab,  discemiag 
David's  longings  for  his  son,  effected  his  irtnra 
after  three  years ;  but  the  conflict  in  the  king'^ 
mind  is  strikingly  shown  by  bis  allowing  Absalom 
to  dwell  two  full  years  in  Jerusalem  before  be 
would  see  his  face. 

The  insurrection  of  Absalom  against  the  king 
was  the  next  important  event ;  in  the  coarse  of 
which  there  was  shown  the  general  tendency  of 
men  to  look  favourably  on  young  and  untried 
princes,  rather  than  on  those  whom  they  know  for 
better  and  for  worse.  Absalom  erected  his  royil 
standard  at  Hebron  first,  and  was  fiilly  prepam! 
to  slay  his  father  outright,  which  might  probabh 
have  been  done,  if  the  energetic  adrioe  of  Abitbc- 
phel  had  been  followed.  While  they  delayed. 
David  escaped  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  with  lU 
his  troop  met  a  most  friendly  reception,  not  only 
from  Barzillai  and  Machir,  wealthy  chie&  of  pas- 
toral Gilead,  but  from  Shobi,  the  son  of  the  Am- 
monite king  Nahash,  whose  power  he  had  de- 
stroyed, and  whose  people  he  had  hewed  in  piem. 
We  likewise  learn  on  this  occasion  that  the  for- 
tunes of  David  had  been  all  along  attended  \>) 
600  men  of  Gath,  who  now,  under  the  commanl 
of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  crossed  the  Jordan  with  all 
their  households,  in  spite  of  David's  generoos 
advice  that  they  would  return  to  their  own  cctio- 
try.  Strengthened  by  the  warlike  eastern  tribe. 
and  surrounded  by  his  experienced  captains,  the 
king  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet  Absalom  in  (be 
field.  A  decisive  victory  was  won  at  the  woodot 
Ephraim,  and  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab  in  tbe 
retreat  The  old  king  was  heart-stricken  a(  tbi$ 
result,  and,  ignorant  of  his  own  weakness,  sttpe^ 
seded  Joab  in  the  command  of  the  host  by  Amass. 
Absalom's  captain.  Perhaps  Joab  on  the  fonnff 
occasion,  when  he  murdered  Abner,  had  blindrf 
the  king  by  pleading  revenge  for  the  blood  of 
Asahel ;  but  no  such  pretence  could  here  aniL 
The  king  was  now  probably  brought  to  his  dete^ 
mination,  partly  by  his  disgust  at  Joab,  psi^X  ^1 
his  desire  to  give  the  insurgents  confidence  iu  hts 
amnesty.  If  Amasa  is  the  same  as  Amasai,  Da^id 
may  likewise  have  retained  a  grateful  remt'O' 
brance  of  the  cordial  greeting  with  which  he  h*" 
led  a  strong  band  to  his  assistance  at  the  critical 
period  of  his  abode  in  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  »i.  1^1' 
moreover,  Amasa,  equally  with  Joab,  was  Davids 
nephew,  their  two  mothers,  Abisail  and  Zenuah, 
bemg  sisters  to  David  by  at  least  one  parent 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25;  1  Chron.  ii.  13,  16).  The  on- 
scnipulous  Joab,  however,  was  not  so  to  be  set 
aside.    Before  long,  catching  an  opportonitTi  "^ 
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a; '^-^inated  his  unsuspecting  oonsin  with  his  own 
iu<l ;  and  David,  who  had  used  the  instrumenta* 
luy  of  Joab  to  murder  Uriah,  did  not  dai*e  to 
rr^nt  the  deed. 

A  4)uarrel  which  took  place  between  the  men  of 
J^ish  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  in  bringing 
!.V  kJDg  back,  had  encouraged  a  Benjamite  named 
^ii  'ha  to  raise  a  new  insurrection,  which  spread 
vith  wonderful  rapidity.     Amasa  was  collecting 
troops  as  David's  general  at  the  time  when  he 
«a>  trvacheroosly  assassinated  by  his  cousin,  who 
thru,  with  his  usual  energy,  pursued  Sheba,  and 
t>.«i^kaded  him  iii  Bethmaachah  before  he  could 
i^uitxrt  his  partisans.     Sheba's  head  was  cut  off, 
ai:<l  thrown  over  the  wall ;  and  so  ended  the  new 
ri«.ing.    Yet  this  was  not  the  end  of  trouble ;  for 
ihe  intestine  war  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Phi- 
ii^tioes  with  the  hope  of  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
Foar  sDocessiTe  battles  are  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
Vyll),  in  the  first  of  which  the  aged  David  was 
nigh  to  being  slain.    His  faithful  officers  kept 
him  away  from  all  future  risks,  and  Philistia  was 
vtc«  more,  and  finally,  subdued. 
The  last  commotion  recorded  took  place  when 
DiTid's  end  seemed  nigh,  and  Adonijah,  one  of 
y  vlder  sons,  feared  tlmt  the  influence  of  Bath- 
<i!rba  might  gain  the  kingdom  for  her  own  son 
Nilotnon.    Adonijah's  conspiracy  was  joined  by 
Ahiaihar,  one  of  the  two  chief  priests,  and  by  the 
redoabted  Joab ;  upon  which  David  took  the  de- 
:-<iTe  measure  of  raising  Solomon  at  once  to  the 
ibrone.    Of  two  young  monarchs,  the  younger 
and  the  less  known  was  easily  preferred,  when  the 
^ction  of  the  existing  government  was  thrown 
into  his  scale ;  and  the  cause  of  Adonijah  imme- 
diately fell  to  the  ground.    Amnesty  was  pro- 
ralvjd  to  the  conspirators,  yet  it  was  not  very 
^ihfully  observed  [Solomon]. 

Numerous  indications  remain  to  us  that,  how- 

••^CT  eminently  David  was  embued  with  faith  in 

JchoTah  as  the  national  God  of  Israel,  and  how- 

^«r  he  strove  to  unite  all  Israel  in  common 

»f>rship,  he  still  had  no  sympathy  with  the  later 

spirit  vhich  repelled  all  foreigners  from  co-ope- 

fttion  with  Jews.     In  his  early  years  necessity 

JMde  him  intimate  with  Philistines,  Moabites, 

«jd  Ammonites :  policy  led  him  into  league  with 

w  Tyrians.    He  himself  took  in  marriage  a 

•^ghterof  the  king  of  Geshur:  it  is  the  less 

wonderful  that  we  find  Uriah  tlie  Hittite  (2  Sam. 

^-\  Gether  the  Ishmaelite  (1  Chron.  ii.  17),  and 

^06Ts  married  to  Israelitish  wives.    The  fidelity 

w  ittai  the  Gittite,  and  his  six  hundred  men,  has 

i!!3  '^'^^^y  alJuded  to.    It  would  appear,  on  the 

*«>le,  that  in  tolerating  foreigners  Solomon  did 

J|<  go  beyond  the  principles  established  by  his 

ther,  though  circumstances  gave  them  a  fuller 

^^elopment 

No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  David's 
J"P|to  mamtain  horses  or  chariots  for  military 
^*J!*^-  Even  chieftains  in  battle,  as  Absalom 
Y  t  if  ^^  ^^*  appear  mounted  only  on  mules. 
aiL.  "^  ^ere  already  used  in  state  equipages, 
apparently  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xv.  I). 
6nL  t  !°  *®  opening  of  Saul's  reign  the  Philis- 
/^•TJ  deprived  the  Israelites  of  all  the  most 
^wable  arms,  U  well  known.  It  is  probable 
of  i  1°"^  liave  led  to  a  more  careful  practice 
souUte  ^^  ^^  '^*  ^^'  especially  among  the 
DrwZr^v*"^  ^^  ^®™  ^o"?  immediately 
F^^sitd  by  the  power  of  the  Philistines.    Such 


weapons  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
rustics,  and  must  have  been  esseiitial  against  wild 
beasts.  But,  from  causes  unknown,  the  Benja- 
mites  were  peculiarly  celebrate  as  archers  and 
slingers  (Judg.  xx.  16 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  40;  xii.  2 ; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  17),  while  the  pastoral 
tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  were  naturally  able  to 
escape  all  attempts  of  the  Philistines  to  deprive 
them  of  shield,  spear,  and  sword.  Hence  the 
Gadites,  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag,  are  de- 
scribed as  formidable  and  full-armed  warriors, 

*  with  faces  like  lions,  and  swift  as  mountain  roes ' 
(I  Chron.  xii.  8). 

The  standing  army  which  Saul  had  begun  to 
maintain  was  greatly  enlarged  by  David.  An 
account  of  this  is  given  in  1  Chron.  xxvii. ;  fVom 
which  it  would  seem  that  24,U00  men  were  con- 
stantly maintained  on  service,  though  there  was  a 
relieving  of  guard  every  month.  Hence,  twelve 
times  this  number,  or  288,000,  were  under  a  per- 
manent militarv  organization,  with  a  general  for 
each  division  m  his  month.  Besides  this  host, 
the  register  proceeds  to  recount  twelve  princes 
over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  may  perhaps  be 
compared  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  EInglish 
counties. 

The  cabinet  of  David  (if  we  may  use  a  modem 
name)  is  thus  given  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  32-34)  with 
reference  to  a  time  which  preceded  Absalom's  re- 
volt:— 1,  Jonathan,  David's  uncle,  a  counsellor, 
wise  man,  and  scribe;  2,  Jehiel,  son  of  Hach- 
moni,  tutor  (?)  to  the  king's  sons;  3,  Ahithophel, 
the  king^s  counsellor ;  4,  Hushai,  the  king's  com- 
panion ;  5,  after  Ahithopel,  Jehoiada,  the  son  of 
Benaiah;  6,  Abiathar  the  priest    It  is  added, 

*  and  the  general  of  the  king's  army  was  Joab.' 

Twelve  royal  bailifi%  are  recited  as  a  part  of 
David's  establishment  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  31), 
having  the  following  departments  under  their 
charge:  I,  The  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  &c.; 
2,  the  magazines;  3,  the  tilla^  (wheat,  &c.?); 
4,  the  vineyards ;  5,  the  wine-cellars ;  6,  the  olive 
and  sycamore  trees;  7,  the  oil-cellars;  8,  the 
herds  in  Sharon;  9,  the  herds  in  the  valleys; 
10,  the  camels;  11,  the  asses;  12,  the  flocks. 
The  eminently  prosperous  state  in  which  David 
left  his  kingdom  to  Solomon  appears  to  prove 
that  he  was  on  the  whole  faithfully  served,  and 
that  his  own  excellent  intentions,  patriotic  spirit, 
and  devout  piety  (measured,  as  it  must  be  mea- 
sured, by  the  standard  of  those  ages),  made  his 
reign  beneficial  to  his  subjects. 

DAY.  The  earliest  measure  of  time  on  record 
is  the  day : — •  The  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  ilaiif  *  (^Gen.  i.  5).  Here  the  word  '  day ' 
denotes  the  civil  or  calendar  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  including  '  the  evening/  or  natural  night, 
and  the  *  morning/  or  natural  day.  It  is  re^ 
markable  that  in  this  account  '  the  evening,'  or 
natural  night,  precedes  '  the  morning,'  or  natural 
day.  Hence  the  Hebrew  compound  'evening- 
mornings'  which  is  used  by  Daniel  (viii.  14)  to 
denote  a  civil  day.  In  &ct,  the  Jewish  civil  day 
began,  as  it  still  does,  not  with  the  morning,  but 
the  evening — thus  the  Sabbath  commences  with 
the  sunset  of  Friday,  and  ends  with  the  sunset  of 
Saturday. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  a  variable 
commencement  of  the  civil  day,  earlier  or  later, 
according  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  the  equally  varying  duration  of  the  na- 
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tural  day  and  night,  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, and  are  sensibly  felt  by  Europeans 
when  travelling  in  the  Elast,  where  the  ancient 
custom  in  this  matter  is  still  observed.  These 
inconveniences  must  be  less  obvious  to  the  people 
themselves,  who  know  no  better  system ;  yet  they 
were  apparent  to  several  ancieut  nations — the 
Egyptians,  the  Ausonians,  and  others — and  in- 
duced them  to  reckon  their  civil  day  from  mid- 
night to  midnight,  as  from  a  fixed  invariable 
point ;  and  this  usase  has  been  adopted  by  most 
of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe.  We  thus 
realize  the  advantage  of  having  our  divisions  of 
the  day,  the  hours,  of  equal  duration,  day  and 
night,  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  whereas  amonff  the 
Orientals  the  hours,  and  all  other  divisions  of  the 
natural  day  andnieht,  are  of  constantly  vairing 
duration,  and  the  envisions  of  the  day  vary  m>m 
those  of  the  night,  excepting  at  the  equinoxes. 

The  natural  day  was  at  first  divided  into  three 
parts,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  which  are 
mentioned  by  David  as  hours  or  times  of  prayer 
(Ps.  Iv.  17). 

The  natural  night  was  also  originally  divided 
into  three  parts,  or  watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6 ;  xc.  4), 
The  fir^t  or  beginning  of  the  watches^  is  men- 
tioned in  lAm.  ii.  19 ;  the  middle  watch,  in  Judg. 
vii.  19 ;  and  the  morning  watch,  in  Exod.  xiv.  24. 
Afterwards  the  strictness  of  military  discipline 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  introduccMl  an 
additional  night-watch.  The  second  and  third 
watches  of  the  night  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii. 
38,  and  the  fourth  in  Matt.  xiv.  25.  The  four 
are  mentioned  together  by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  xiii. 
35,  and  described  by  the  terms  '  the  Late  watch ;' 
•  the  midnight ;'  *  the  coch-crowing  ;*  and  *  the 
morning*  The  precise  beginning  and  ending  of 
each  of  the  four  watches  is  thus  determined : 

1.  '  JTie  late '  began  at  sunset  and  ended  with 
the  third  hour  of  the  night,  including  the  evening 
dawn,  or  twilight  It  was  also  called  'even- 
tide '  (Mark  xL  1 1),  or  simply  *  evening '  (John 
XX.  19). 

2.  *  The  midnight  *  lasted  from  the  third  hour 
till  midnight 

3.  *  The  coch-crowing*  lasted  from  midnight 
till  the  third  hour  after,  or  to  the  ninth  hour  of 
the  night  It  included  the  two  cock-crowings, 
with  the  second  of  which  it  ended. 

4.  '  Early*  lasted  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
hour  of  the  night  or  sunrise,  including  the  morn- 
ing dawn,  or  twilight  It  was  also  called '  morn- 
ing,* or  '  morning-tide '  (John  xviii.  28). 

The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  was 
common  among  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  in 
Babylon.  The  word  hour  first  occurs  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  (iv.  19);  and  it  is  admitted  by 
the  Jewish  writers  that  this  division  of  the  day 
was  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Babylonians. 
Our  Lord  appeals  to  this  ancient,  and  then  long- 
established,  division,  as  a  matter  of  public  noto- 
rieQr :  *  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?' 
(John  xi.  9). 

This,  however,  was  the  division  of  the  natural 
day  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  therefore  vari- 
able accordbg  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  at  all 
places  except  the  equator ;  and  equal,  or  of  liie 
mean  length,  only  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes ;  being  longer  in  the  summer  half-year, 
and  shorter  in  the  winter.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  has  already  been  intimated. 


The  ^rtl  hour  of  the  day  began  at  sonriie ;  the 
gixth  hour  ended  at  mid-day,  or  noon ;  the  tmik 
hour  began  at  noon ;  and  the  twelfth  hour  ended 
at  sunset 

The  days  of  the  week  had  no  proper  Bunes 
among  the  Hebrews,  but  were  distingushed  only 
by  their  numeral  order  [Week]. 

DEACON.  This  word  in  its  more  extended 
sense  is  used,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  to  designate  any  person  who  m- 
nisters  in  Gtd*s  service.  In  2  Cor.  vi  4,  the 
Apostie  says,  *  But  in  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  (deacons)  of  6od.'  Again, 
Eph.  ilL  7,  '  Whereof  I  vas  made  a  minister* 
{deacon) ;  and  in  Col.  i.  23,  he  employs  the  ame 
epithet  to  express  the  character  of  his  office,  h 
Rom.  XV.  8,  St  Paul  calls  our  Lord  *  mmister  of 
the  circumcision,'  literally  deacon  of  the  dram- 
cision ;  and,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philipptans,  be 
addresses  himself  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  (PhiL 
i.  1). 

But  it  is  in  its  more  confined  sense,  as  it  ex- 
presses the  third  order  of  the  ministry  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  that  we  are  to  examine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Deacon. 

In  Acts  vi.  we  have  an  account  of  the  election 
of  seven  persons  to  the  office  of  deaoonship  for  tlie 
purpose  of  superintending  the  distribution  of  the 
churches  bounty.  That  their  duties,  howeTer, 
were  not  of  an  'exclusiyely  secnlar  character  i» 
clear  from  the  fact  that  both  Philip  and  Stephen 

f  reached,  and  that  one  of  them  also  baptizd, 
gnatius,  a  martyr-disciple  of  St.  John,  and  bishop 
of  Antioch,  A.D.  68,  styles  them  at  once '  ministers 
of  the  mysteries  of  Christ ;'  adding,  that  they  w 
not  ministers  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  250  (whilst 
referring  their  origin  to  Acts  vi.),  styles  tiieo 
ministers  of  episcopacy  and  of  the  church :  at  the 
same  time  he  asserts  that  they  were  called  to  the 
ministry  of  the  altar. 

Tertullian,  a  celebrated  Father  of  the  second 
century,  classes  them  with  bishops  and  presbyten 
as  guides  and  leaders  to  the  laity. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  expressly  fo^ 
bids  the  deacon  to  assume  any  one  fanction  pe- 
culiar to  the  priesthood,  by  declaring  the  detcon 
as  consecrated  not  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the 
ministry. 

His  ordination,  moreover,  differed  from  that  of 
presbyter  both  in  its  form  and  in  the  powers 
which  it  conferred.  For  in  the  ordination  of  a 
presbyter,  the  presbyters  who  were  present  were 
required  to  join  in  the  imposition  of  hands  »iui 
the  bishop :  but  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  might 
be  performed  by  the  bishop  alone,  because,  as  the 
4th  Can.  of  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage  declares, 
he  was  ordained  not  to  the  priesthood,  but  to  the 
inferior  services  of  the  Church.  We  now  proceed 
to  notice  what  these  services  specifically  were. 

1.  The  deacon's  more  ordinary  duty  was  to  as- 
sist the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  tiie  service  of  th« 
sanctuary ;  especially  was  he  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  appertaining 
to  the  holy  table. 

2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Euchanst,  it 
was  theirs  to  hand  the  consecrated  elements  to 
the  people. 

3.  Deacons  had  power  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism. 
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A.  The  office  of  the  deacon  was  not  to  preach, 
ID  much  as  to  instnict  and  catechise  the  cate- 
ehumens.  His  part  was,  when  the  bishop  or 
presbjter  did  not  preach,  to  read  a  homily  from 
one  of  the  Fathers.  St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  a.d.  580,  says  expressly  that  deacons,  in 
his  time,  did  not  preach,  though  he  thinks  that 
the^  were  all  originally  Evangelists,  as  were 
Philip  and  Stephen. 

5.  It  was  the  deacon's  business  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  people;  and  having  presented 
them  to  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  to  give  expression 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  names  of  the  offerers. 

6.  Deacons  were  sometimes  aathorised,  as  the 
bishops*  spedal  delegates,  to  give  to  penitents  the 
soiemn  imposition  o?  hands,  which  was  the  sign 
of  reconciliation. 

7.  Deacons  had  power  to  suspend  the  inferior 
clergy ;  this,  however,  was  done  only  when  the 
btsk^  and  presbyter  were  absent,  and  the  case 
o^ent. 

d.  The  ordinary  duty  of  deacons,  with  regard 
to  {[eaeral  Councils,  was  to  act  as  scribes  and  di»- 
jntants  according  as  they  were  directed  by  their 
bUbops.  In  some  instances  they  voted  as  proxies 
for  biahops  who  could  not  attend  in  person ;  but 
IB  no  instance  do  we  find  them  voting  in  a 
general  Council  by  virtue  of  their  office.  But  in 
provincial  synods  the  deacons  were  sometimes 
Klloved  to  give  their  voice,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
bjters,  in  their  own  name. 

9.  Bat,  besides  the  above,  there  were  some- 
o^ber  offices  which  the  deacon  was  called  upon  to 
fill  abroad.  One  of  these  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Becevitous,  orphans,  widows,  martyrs  in  prison, 
Bnd  all  the  poor  and  sick  who  had  any  claim 
Bpon  the  public  resources  of  the  church.  It  was 
bIk)  his  especial  duty  to  notice  the  spiritual,  as 
veil  as  the  bodily,  wants  of  the  people ;  and 
vhererer  he  detected  evils  which  he  could  not  by 
bii  ovn  power  and  authority  cure,  it  was  for  him 
to  nfer  them  fbr  redress  to  the  bishop. 

In  general  the  number  of  deacons  varied  with 
the  vants  of  a  particular  church.  Sozomen  (vii. 
19,  p.  100)  informs  us  that  the  church  of  Rome, 
Bfter  the  apostolic  model,  never  had  more  than 
^en  deacons. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  third  century 
^t  deacons  were  forbidden  to  marry.  The 
(^ol  of  Ancyra,  a.d.  344,  in  its  10th  Can., 
ordains  that  if  a  deacon  declared  at  the  time  of 
B8  ordinstion  that  he  would  marry,  he  should 
^  be  deprived  of  his  function  if  he  did  marry ; 
bot  that  if  he  married  without  having  made  such 

I  declaration,  *  he  must  &11  into  the  rank  of 

Uieksl* 

The  qutdificaiionB  required  in  deacons  by  the 
pninitiTe  church  were  the  same  that  were  re- 
<lBired  in  bishops  and  presbyters ;  and  the  cha- 
2^|«nttics  of  a  deacon,  given  by  St  Paul  in  his 
^wond  Epistle  to  Timothy,  were  the  rule  by 
^ich  a  candidate  was  judged  fit  for  such  an 
J«ce.  The  second  Council  of  Carthage,  4th  Can., 
rorbids  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  before  the  age 
w twenty-five;  and  both  the  Civil  and  Canon 
'^Jf  fixed  ha  age  to  the  same  period, 
fkl/^  primitive  church  had  its  archdeacon, 
^°o^  when  the  office  was  first  instituted  is  a 
^°^  of  dispute  with  learned  men.  He  was 
^  ^  priests'  orders ;  but  was  selected  from  the 
<i«acoos  by  the  bishop,  and  had  considerable 


authority  over  the  other  deacons  and  inferior 
orders. 

DEACONESS.  That  the  order  of  Deaconess 
existed  in  the  Christian  church,  even  in  apostolie 
datfs,  is  evident  from  Rom.  xvi.  1 :  *  I  commend 
unto  you  Phebe,  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant 
(a  deaconess)  of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea.' 
The  earlieat  Fathers  of  the  church,  moreover, 
speak  of  the  same  order  of  persons. 

Certain  qualifications  were  necessary  in  those 
who  were  ^en  into  this  order. 

1.  It  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  a 
widow. 

2.  No  widow,  unless  she  had  borne  children, 
could  become  a  deaeoneas.  This  rule  arose  out 
of  a  belief  that  no  person  but  a  mother  can  possess 
those  sympathizing  and  tender  feelings  which 
ought  to  animate  the  deaconess  in  tiie  discharge 
of  herD«ctt/iar  duties. 

3.  The  earlv  church  was  very  strict  in  exact- 
ing the  rule  which  prohibits  the  election  of  any 
to  be  deaconesses  wno  had  been  twice  married, 
though  lawfully,  and  successively  to  two  hus- 
band, one  after  the  other. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  with  some  learned  men 
whether  deaconesses  were  ordained  by  imposition 
of  hands.  However,  the  fifteenth  Can.  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  expressly  declares  that 
deaconesses  were  so  ordained,  and  this  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  Apogt,  CotutitW' 
tions,  viiL  19.  Still,  deaconesses  were  not  con- 
secrated to  snjpriestljf  function.  Some  heretics, 
indeed,  allowed  women  to  teach,  exorcise,  and  to 
administer  baptism ;  but  all  this  he  sharply  re- 
bukes as  being  contrary  to  the  apostolic  nue. 

5.  One  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  deaconesses 
was  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  women. 

6.  Another  duty  the  deaconesses  had  to  perform 
was  to  instruct  and  prepare  the  catechumens  for 
baptism. 

7.  In  times  of  danger  and  persecution  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  deaconesses  to  visit  the  martyrs  in 
prison,  because  they  could  more  easily  gain  access 
to  them,  and  with  less  suspicion  and  hazard  than 
the  deacons. 

8.  The  deaconesses  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  church  in  order  to  direct  the  women  as  to  the 
place  each  one  should  occupy  during  divine  ser- 
vice. 

How  long  this  order  continued  in  the  Christian 
church  is  not  quite  certain.  It  was  not  however 
discontinued  everywhere  at  once,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  tenth  century  that  it  was  wholly  abro- 
gated. 

DEAD  SEA.    [Sea.] 

DEATH.  Since  death  can  be  regarded  in 
various  points  of  view,  the  descriptions  of  it  must 
necessarily  vary.  If  we  consider  the  state  of  a 
dead  man,  as  it  strikes  the  senses,  death  is  the 
cessation  of  natural  life.  If  we  consider  the 
cause  of  death,  we  may  place  it  in  that  permanent 
and  entire  cessation  of  the  feeling  and  motion  of 
the  bodv  which  results  from  the  destruction  of 
the  body.  Among  theologians,  death  is  com- 
monly said  to  consist  in  the  separation  of  soul 
and  body,  implyinj^  that  the  soul  still  exists 
when  the  body  perishes.  Death  does  not  con- 
sist in  this  separation,  but  this  separation  is 
the  consequence  of  death.  As  soon  as  the  body 
loses  feeling  and  motion,  it  is  henceforth  useless 
to  the  soul,  which  is  therefore  separated  from  it. 
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ScriptunU  represetUatioHt,  nameat  and  ntodes 
of  speech  respecting  death : — 

(a.)  One  of  the  most  oommon  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is,  to  return  to  the  duet,  or  to  the  earth. 
Henoe  the  phrase,  the  dust  of  death.  It  is  founded 
on  the  description  Gen.  li.  7,  and  iii.  19»  and 
denotes  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  the 
body.  Hence  the  sentiment  in  Eccles.  xii.  7, — 
*  Tne  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the 
spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it' 

(J).)  A  withdrawing,  exhalation,  or  removal  of 
the  breath  of  life  (Ps.  civ.  29). 

(c.)  A  removal  from  the  body,  a  being  absent 
from  the  body,  a  departure  from  it,  &c  This 
description  is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the 
body  with  a  tent  or  lodgment  in  which  the  soul 
dwells  during  this  life.  Death  destroys  this  tent 
or  house,  and  commands  us  to  travel  on  (Job  iv. 
21 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  12 ;  Ps,  lUL  7 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ; 
2  Peter  i  13,  14). 

(</.)  Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  to  be  un- 
clothed, m  reference  to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  3,  4) ; 
because  ihe  body  is  represented  as  the  garment 
of  the  soul,  as  Plato  calls  it  The  soul,  there- 
fore, as  long  as  it  is  in  the  body,  is  clothed ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  disembodied,  is  naked. 

(e.)  The  terms  which  denote  sleep  are  applied 
ft«quentlT  in  the  Bible,  as  everywhere  else,  to 
death  fPs.  IxzvL  5;  Jer.  IL  39;  John  xi. 
13,  sqq.). 

(/.)  Death  is  frequently  compared  with  and 
named  from  a  dqfHorture,  a  going  away  (Job  x. 
21 ;  Ps.  zxxix.  4;  Matt  xxvL  24 ;  Phil.  i.  23 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  6). 

Death,  when  personified,  is  described  as  a  ruler 
and  tyrant,  having  vast  power  snd  a  great  king- 
dom, over  which  he  reigns.  Dut  the  ancients 
also  represented  it  under  some  figures  which  are 
not  common  among  us.  We  represent  it  as  a 
man  with  a  scythe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  &c ;  but  the 
Jews,  before  the  exile,  frequently  represented 
death  as  a  hunter,  who  lays  snares  for  men  (Ps. 
zviii.  5,  6;  xd.  3).  After  the  exile,  they  re- 
presented him  as  a  man,  or  sometimes  as  an 
angel  (the  angel  of  Death),  with  a  cup  of  poison, 
which  he  reacnes  to  men.  From  this  represen- 
tation appears  to  have  arisen  the  phrase,  which 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  to  t<ute  death 
(Matt  xvi.  28 ;  Heb.  it  9),  which,  however,  in 
oommon  speech,  signifies  merely  to  die,  without 
reminding  one  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The 
ease  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  to  see  death  (Ps. 
Izxxix.  48 ;  Luke  ii.  26). 

DE'BIR,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about 
thirty  miles  south-west  fit>m  Jerusalem,  and  ten 
miles  west  of  Hebron.  It  was  also  called  Kirjath- 
sepher  (Josh.  zv.  15),  and  Kiijatb-sannah  (xv. 
49).  The  name  Debir  means  '  a  word'  or '  oracle,' 
and  is  applied  to  that  most  secret  and  separated 
part  of  me  Temple,  or  of  the  most  holy  place,  in 
which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed,  and 
in  which  responses  were  given  from  above  the 
cherubim.  From  this,  coupled  with  the  fkct  that 
Kiijath-sepher  means  <  book-city,'  it  has  been 
eonjectnred  that  Debir  was  some  particularly 
acred  place  or  seat  of  learning  amonc  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  a  repository  of  their  recoros.  '  It  is 
not  indeed  probable,*  as  Professor  Bush  remarks, 
'  that  writing  and  books,  in  our  sense  of  the  words, 
were  very  oommon  among  the  Canaanltes ;  but 
some  mc^od  of  recording  events,  and  a  sort  of 


learning,  was  doubtless  cultivated  in  those  re- 
gions.' Debir  was  taken  by  Joshua  (xi.  d»); 
but  it  being  afrerwurds  retaken  by  the  Canaanites, 
Caleb,  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  gave  his  dsoghter 
Achsah  in  marriage  to  his  nephew  Othniel  for 
his  bravery  in  carrying  it  by  storm  (Josh.  xr. 
16^.  The  town  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
pnests  (xxi.  15).  No  trace  of  it  is  to  be  foood 
at  the  present  time. 

There  were  two  other  places  called  Debir:  one 
belonging  to  Gad,  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xUL 
26) ;  the  other  to  Benjamin,  though  originaliy  in 
Judah. 

DEB'ORAH  (a  bee),  a  propbrtess,  wife  of  La- 
pidoth.  She  dwelt,  probably,  in  a  tent,  under  a 
well-known  palm-tree  between  Ramah  and  Bethd, 
where  she  judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.  4,  5).  This 
in  all  likelihood  means  that  she  was  the  organ  of 
communication  between  God  and  his  people,  sbA 
probably,  on  account  of  the  influence  and  autho- 
rity of  her  character,  was  accounted  in  some  sort 
as  the  head  of  the  nation,  to  whom  questioai  of 
doubt  and  difliculty  were  referred  for  dedsioo. 
In  her  triumphal  song  she  says — 
'  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 

In  the  days  of  Jael,  Uie  ways  la^  desert, 

And  high-way  travellera  went  m  winding  by- 
paths. 

Leaders  failed  in  Israel,  they  &Ued, 

Until  that  I  Deborah  arose. 

That  I  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel.' 

From  the  further  intimations  which  that  sosg 
contains,  and  from  o^er  drcumstanees,  the  peo- 
ple would  appear  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
total  discouragement  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Canaanites ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them 
from  their  despondency  and  to  induce  them  to 
make  any  exertion  to  burst  the  fetters  of  their 
bondage.    From  the  gratitude  which  Deborah 
expresses  towards  the  people  for  the  efibrt  which 
they  finidly  made,  we  are  warranted  in  draving 
the  conclusion  that  she  had  long  endeavoured  to 
instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.    At  length 
she  summoned  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  froo 
Kedesh,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  on  a  mountaio  not 
fkr  firom  Hasor,  and  made  Imown  to  him  the  will 
of  God  that  he  should  undertake  an  enterprise  fcr 
the  deliverance  of  his  country.    But  such  was  his 
disheartened  state  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  his  confidence  in  the  superior  character 
and  authority  of  Deborah,  that  he  assented  to  go 
only  on  the  condition  that  she  would  aooompsDy 
him.    To  this  she  at  length  consented.    TV7 
then  repaired  together  to  Kedesh,  and  colleeted 
there— m  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  Haior,  the 
capital  of  the  dominant  power — ^ten  thousand  mes. 
with  whom  they  marched  southward,  and  en- 
camped on  Mount  Tabor.    Sisera,  the  general  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Hasor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  tte 
Canaanitish  confederacy,  immediately  collected 
an  army,  pursued  them,  and  encamped  in  (ace  of 
them  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.    Soeoo- 
raged  by  Deborah,  Barak  boldly  descended  from 
Tabor  mto  the  plain  with  his  ten  thousand  men 
to  ^ye  battle  to  the  fkr  superior  host  of  Sisera. 
which  was  rendered  the  more  fbrmidable  to  A« 
Israelites  by  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron.   The 
Canaanites  were  beaten ;  and  Barak  pursoed  them 
northward  to  Harosheth.    Sisera  himself  being 
hotly  pursued,  alighted  firom  his  chariot  and 
escaped  on  loot  to  Uie  tent  of  Heber  the  Kesite, 
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\ij  irhoBe  wife  he  was  slain.  This  graat  victory 
dated  aboat  b.c.  1296),  which  seems  to  have 
been  followed  np,  broke  the  power  of  the  native 
princes,  and  secured  to  the  Israelites  a  repose  of 
t'irtj  years*  dnratiou.  Daring  part  of  this  time 
l>^)orah  probably  continued  to  exercise  her  for- 
mer authority ;  but  nothing  more  of  her  history 
\i  known. 

The  song  of  triamph,  which  was  composed  in 
cons^qnenoe  of  the  great  victory  over  Sisera,  is 
said  to  have  been  <  sung  by  Deborah  and  Barak.* 
It  is  usually  regarded  as  the  composition  of 
Deborah ;  and  was  probably  indited  hj  her  to  be 
BUDg  CD  the  return  of  Barak  and  his  warriors 
from  the  pursuit.  It  is  a  peculiarly  fine  specimen 
of  tiie  earlier  poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 

8.  DEBORAH.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah,  whom 
the  accompanied  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  she 
died  near  Beth-el,  and  was  buried  under  an  oak, 
vbich  for  that  reason  was  thenceforUi  called 
AlloD-bachuth — *  the  oak  of  weeping'  (Gen.  xxzv. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  words  (Ezod.  xxxiv. 
iS:  Dent  iv.  13;  z.  4).  This  is  the  name  most 
cs&ally  given  by  the  Greek  Fathers  to  the  law 
otthe  two  tables,  given  by  God  to  Moses  on 
Moont  Sinai.  The  Decalogue  was  written  on 
tvo  stone  slabs  (Exod.  xxxi.  18),  which,  having 
been  broken  by  Moses  (xxxii.  19),  were  renewed 
}j  God  (xxxiv.  1,  &c).  They  are  said  TDeut 
ix.  10)  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God, 
>&  expression  which  always  implies  an  imme- 
<^ate  act  of  the  Deity.  The  decalogue  is  five 
times  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
called  commandmeniSf  but  only  the  latter  precepts 
u«  specifically  cited,  which  refer  to  our  auties  to 
c«eQ  other  (Matt.  xvii.  16,  19,  &c;  Mark  x.  19; 
Ukexviu.20;  Eom.xiii.  9;  vii.  7,8;  Matt  v.; 
1  Tim.  L  9,  10).     [Law.] 

The  circumstance  of  these  precepts  being  called 
^  lea  wordt  has  doubtless  led  to  the  belief  that 
(^  two  tables  contained  ten  distinct  precepts,  five 
m  each  table;  while  some  have  supposied  that 
they  were  called  by  this  name  to  denote  their 
perfection,  ten  being  considered  the  most  per- 
fect of  numbers.  Philo-Judasus  divides  them 
^to  two  pentads,  the  first  pentad  ending  with 
"od.  XX.  12,  *  Honour  thy  fether  and  thy 
"^ther,*  &c,  or  the  Ji/tk  commandment  of  tihie 
^^k,  Reformed,  and  Anglican  churches ;  wMle 
the  more  general  opinion  among  Christians 
»  Uiat  the  first  table  contained  our  duty  to  God, 
coding  with  the  law  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy, 
^toe  second,  our  duty  to  our  neighbour.  As 
they  are  not  numerically  divided  in  the  Scrip- 
^^  so  that  we  cannot  positively  say  which  is 
the  first,  which  the  second,  &c.,  it  may  not  prove 
lij^mteresting  to  the  student  in  Biblical  literature, 

Z^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^  ^"^^  account  of  the  difierent 
n»oaes  of  dividing  them  which  have  prevailed 
^g  Jews  and  Christians.  These  may  be 
°*Med  as  the  Talmudical,  the  Origenian,  and  the 
tvoMasoretic  divisions. 

Aocordhig  to  the  division  contained  in  the  Tal- 
^n,  the  fiist  commandment  consists  of  the  words 

J  wn  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out 
Of  the  had  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage' 

ikL  k^  shalt  have  none  other  gods  beside  me ; 
«"» ihalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,' 
^c*  to  Ter.6;  the  third,  'Thou  2ialt  not  take 


God's  name  in  vain,'  &c ;  the  fourth,  *  Remem- 
ber to  keep  holv  the  sabbath  day,'  &c. ;  the  fifth, 
*  Honour  thy  nther  and  thy  mother,'  &c. ;  the 
sixth,  <  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ;*  the  seventh,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery ;'  the  eighth,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  steal ;'  the  ninth, '  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
ihlse  witness,'  &c.;  and  the  tenth,  'Thou  shalt 
not  covet,'  &c.  to  the  end. 

The  next  division  is  that  approved  b^  Origen, 
and  is  the  one  in  use  in  the  Greek  and  in  all  the 
Reformed  Churches,  except  the  Lutheran. 

Although  Origen  was  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
fering opinions  which  existed  in  his  time  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  words 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  that  division  by  which 
the  number  ten  is  completed  by  making  the  pro- 
hibition against  coveting  either  the  house  or  the 
wife  a  distinct  commandment  In  his  eighth 
Homily  on  Genesis,  after  citing  the  words, '  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,'  he  adds, '  this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
commandment'  The  first  commandment  is, 
*Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,'  and 
then  follows,  *Thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol.' 
These  together  are  thought  by  some  to  make  one 
oomman£nent ;  but  in  this  case  the  number  ten 
will  not  be  complete — where  then  will  be  the 
truth  of  the  decalogue?  But  if  it  be  divided  as 
we  have  done  in  the  last  sentence,  the  full  num- 
ber will  be  evident  The  first  commandment 
therefore  is,  <  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but 
me/  and  the  second,  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  an  idol,  nor  a  likeness,'  &c  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  Jerome  take  the  same  view  with 
Oriffen.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  learned  Jews 
Philo  and  Josephns,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  re- 
ceived division  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

It  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  Western 
Church,  but  was  revived  by  Calvin  in  1536,  and 
is  also  received  by  that  section  of  the  Lutherans 
who  followed  Bucer,  called  the  Tetrapolitans.  It 
is  adopted  by  Calmet,  and  is  that  fbliowed  in  the 
present  Russian  Church,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks 
in  general.  It  appeared  in  the  Bishops'  Book  in 
1537,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Anglican  Church 
at  the  Reformation  (1548),  substituting  seventh 
for  sabbath-day  in  her  formularies.  The  same 
division  was  published  with  approbation  by  Bon- 
ner in  his  Homilies  in  1555. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  the  two 
Masoretic  divisions.  The  first  is  that  in  Exodus. 
According  to  tiiis  arrangement,  the  two  first  com- 
mandments (according  to  the  Origenian  or  Greek 
division),  tiiat  is,  the  commandment  concerning 
the  wonhip  of  one  God,  and  that  concerning 
images,  make  but  one ;  the  second  is,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,' 
and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at  the  two  last,  the  for- 
mer of  which  is,  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's house,'  and  the  last  or  tenth, '  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  servant,' 
&C.,  to  the  end.  "Hiis  was  the  division  approved 
by  Luther,  and  it  has  been  ever  once  his  time 
received  by  the  Lutiieran  Church.  This  division 
is  also  fbliowed  in  the  Trent  catechism,  and  ma^ 
therefore  be  called  the  Roman  Catholic  divi- 
sion. 

Those  who  follow  this  division  have  been  ac- 
customed to  give  the  decalogue  very  generally  in 
an  abridged  form :  thus  the  first  commandment 
in  the  Lutheran  shorter  catechism  is  simply, '  Thou 
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Shalt  h&Te  no  other  gods  hat  me ;'  the  seoondy 
'  Thoa  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thjr  God  in 
▼un ;'  the  third, '  Thoa  shalt  sanctify  the  sahbath- 
day/  A  similar  practice  is  followed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  althoagh  they,  as  well  as  the 
Lutherans,  in  their  larger  catechisms  (as  the 
Dona^)  give  them  at  fall  length.  This  practice 
has  given  rise  to  the  charge  made  against  those 
denominaUons  of  leaving  oat  the  second  com- 
mandment, whereas  it  woald  have  been  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  they  had  matilated  the  first,  or  at 
least  that  the  form  in  which  they  give  it  has  the 
effect  of  eoncealing  a  most  important  part  of  it 
from  sach  as  had  only  access  to  their  shorter 
catechisms. 

The  last  division  is  the  wecond  Ma$oretic,  or 
that  of  Deateronomy,  sometimes  called  the  An- 
gnstinian.  This  division  differs  from  the  former 
simply  in  placing  the  precept '  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighboai's  wife'  before  '  Thoa  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour  s  hoose,'  &c ;  and  for  this 
transposition  it  has  the  aathority  of  Deat.  v.  21. 
The  aathority  of  the  Masoretes  cannot,  however, 
be  of  sufficient  force  to  supersede  the  earlier  tra- 
ditions of  Philo  and  Josephus. 

DECAP'OLIS.  This  appears  to  denote  not, 
as  is  frequently  stated,  a  particular  province  or 
district,  but  certain  Tim  Citiett  includmg  the  ad- 
jacent villa|;eB,  which  resembled  each  other  in 
Wng  inhabited  mostly  by  Gentiles,  and  in  their 
civic  institutions  and  privileges.  In  Matt  iv.  25,  it 
is  said, '  Multitudes  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee, 
and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and 
from  Judiea,  and  firom  beyond  Jordan.'  This 
must  be  considered  as  a  popular  mode  of  CKpres- 
sion,  just  as,  in  describing  a  public  meeting  in 
this  country,  it  might  be  said  '  numbers  attended 
it  from  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  fh>m  the  Cinque 
Ports/  We,  therefore,  cannot  agree  with  Dr. 
Lightfoot  in  thinking  it  *  absurd  to  reckon  the 
most  filmed  cities  of  Galilee  for  cities  of  Deca- 
polis, when,  both  in  sacred  and  pro&ne  authors, 
Galilee  is  plainly  distinguished  m>m  Decapolis.' 
One  at  least  of  the  D^politan  towns  (Scyllio- 
polis,  formerly  Bethshan)  was  in  Galilee,  and 
sevml,  if  not  all  the  rest,  were  in  the  country 
beyond  Jordan*  Pliny  gives  the  following  list, 
but  allows  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  as 
to  its  correctness.  1.  Damascus;  2.  Philadelphia; 
3.  Raphana;  4.  Scythopolis;  5.  Gadara;  6. 
Hippos;  7.  Dion;  8.  Pella;  9.  Galasa;  10. 
Cauatha.  Josephus  speaks  of  Gadara  and  Hippos 
as  Grecian  cities,  and  calls  Scythopolis  the 
greatest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  excluded  Damascus  from  the 
number.  For  Damascus  and  Raphana,  Cellarius 
substitutes  Csasarea  Philippi  ana  Gergesa,  and 
Ptolemy  Capitolias.  The  name  Decapolis  was  in 
coarse  of  time  applied  to  more  than  ten  towns,  a 
circumstance  wluch  may  in  part  account  for  the 
discrepancies  in  the  lists  given  by  various  writers. 
The  Deeapolitan  towns  referred  to  in  the  Gospels 
were  evidently  situated  not  &r  from  the  sea  of 
Galilee  (Bilark  v.  20 ;  vii  31). 

DE'D AN.  Two  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture ;  one  the  son  of  Cosh  (Gen. 
X.  7),  and  the  other  the  second  son  of  Jokshan, 
Abraiham's  son  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3).  Both 
were  fbonders  of  tribes,  afterwards  repeatedly 
named  in  Scripture. 

Of  the  dssoendants  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  very 


little  is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  they  settled 
in  southern  Arabia,  near  the  Persian  Golf;  but 
the  existence  in  this  Quarter  of  a  place  cilled 
Dadan  or  Dadena,  is  tne  chief  groand  fer  this 
conclusion. 

The  descendants  of  the  Abrahamite  Jdbbin 
seem  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mo- 
msa;  for  the  prophet  Jeruniah  (xlix.  8)  calls  oo 
them  to  consult  their  safety,  because  thecalainitT 
of  the  sons  of  Esau,  t.  e,  the  Idnmseans,  wis  at 
hand.  The  same  prophet  (xxv.  23)  coDnecti 
them  with  Thema  and  Bus,  two  other  tribes  of 
Arabia  Petrsoa,  or  Arabia  Deserta,  as  does  Eiekiel 
(xxv.  13)  with  Theman,  a  district  of  Kdom.  It 
is  not  always  clear  when  the  name  ooouis  which 
of  the  two  Dedans  is  intended ;  bat  it  is  probaUjr 
the  Cushite  tribe,  which  is  described  as  addicted 
to  commerce,  or  rather,  perhaps,  engaged  in  the 
carrying^trade.  Its  'travelling  companies,'  or 
caravans,  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xxL  13);  i& 
Eaekiel  (xxvii.  SO),  the  IManitea  are  described 
as  supplying  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  floviog 
riding-cloths:  and  elsewhere  (xxxviii.  IS)  the 
same  prophet  names  them  along  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Tarshish. 

DEDICATION,  a  religious  ceremony,  wherv- 
by  anything  is  dedicated  or  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God ;  and  it  appears  to  have  oriipnatcd 
in  the  desire  to  commeitce,  with  peculiar  Bdemnitf, 
the  practical  use  and  application  of  whatever  had 
been  set  apart  to  the  divme  service.  Thus  Mo8e§ 
dedicated  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wildenes 
(Exod.  xl.;  Num.  vii.);  Solomon  lus  temple  (1 
Kings  viii.) ;  the  returned  exiles  theirs  (Esrs  vi. 
16,  17);  Herod  his.  The  Maccabees,  hsria; 
cleans^  the  temple  from  its  pollutioas  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  again  dedicated  the  altir 
(1  Mace.  iv.  52-9),  and  an  annual  festival  vis 
establiBhed  in  commemoration  of  the  event  Thi$ 
feast  was  celebrated  not  only  at  Jerasalem,  but 
everywhere  throughout  the  country;  in  which 
respect  it  differed  from  the  feasts  of  the  Pssbotct. 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  which  could  onlj  be 
observed  at  Jerusalem. 

In  John  X.  22,  23,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  vu 
at  Jerusalem,  walking  in  Solomon's  porch  st  the 
time  of  *  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  vss 
winter.'  This  is  nsually  supposed  to  have  been 
the  feast  commemorating  the  dedication  by  Judas 
Maccabseus,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  mooth 
Cislev,  about  the  winter  solstice  (answering  to 
the  15th  of  December^.  There  seems  no  nssoo 
to  dirturb  this  conclusion ;  for  the  dedieatioD  d 
Solomon's  temple  was  in  the  seventh  month,  v 
autumn;  that  of  Zembbabers  temple  in  the 
month  Adar,  in  the  spring;  and,  althourii  that  of 
Herod's  temple  was  in  the  winter,  we  anow  not 
that  it  was  celebrated  by  an  annual  feast,  whil« 
the  MaocabBan  dedication  was  a  festival  much 
observed  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Not  onlv  were  sacred  places  thus  dedicated; 
but  some  kind  of  dedicatory  solemnity  was  ob- 
served with  respect  to  cities,  walls,  gates,  and 
even  private  houses  (Deut  xx.  5 ;  Ps.  xxx.  title; 
Neh.  xiL  27).  We  may  trace  the  coutiausnce  <* 
these  usages  in  the  custom  of  consecrating  or 
dedicating  churches  and  chapels ;  and  in  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the '  opening  *  of  rosdf* 
markets,  bridges,  &c,  and  with  the  launching  <h 
ships. 
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DELILAH,  the  woman  whom  Samton  loTed, 
md  who  betnyed  him  to  hiB  enemies  (Jadg.  xri.) 

DE LUG E.    The  namtiTe  of  a  flood,  giren  in 

'he  book  of  Genesis  (viL  and  viii.)*  hy  which, 

jcconliDg  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  description, 

::}.•  whole  world  was  orerwhelmed  and  every  ter- 

rr^trial  creatare  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 

<^ne  baman  family  and  the  representatiTCs  of  each 

^p-ritK  of  animal,  snpematarally  preserved  in  an 

irk.  coDStmcted  by  divine  appointment  for  the 

purpose,  need  not  here  be  followed  in  detail.  The 

^  iiHiQt  fhmished  by  the  sacred  historian  is  dr- 

cLm<«uotially  distinct;  and  the  whole  is  expressly 

;tK*ribed  to  divine  agency :  bat,  in  several  of  tlw 

:f9er  partiealsrSy  secondary  causes,  as  rain,  *  the 

pi^mng  of  the  windows  of  Heayen '  (vii.  11),  and 

'Of  '  breaking  up  of  the  fbontains  of  the  great 

•Ir^ep,'  are  mentioned,  and  again  the  effect  of  wind 

iD  ttrriiig  np  the  waters  (viiL  I).    It  is  chiefly  to 

Sf  rnnarked  that  the  whole  event  is  represented 

&^  both  commencing  and  terminating  in  the  most 

z^'l)ia\  and  quiet  manner,  without  anything  at 

•II  resembling  the  catastrophes  and  convulsions 

''va  pictured  in  vulgar  imagination  as  aocompa- 

!:ymg  it.  When  the  waters  subsided,  so  little  was 

ti)'-  surface  of  the  earth  changed  tbat  the  ve^eta^ 

d'  n  continued  uninjured ;  the  olive-trees  remained 

iTtim  which  the  dove  brought  its  token. 

We  allude  particularly  to  these  circumstances 
i&  the  narrative  as  being  those  which  bear  most 
"^'m  the  probable  ntUure  and  extent  of  the  event, 
vhich  it  IS  our  main  object  in  the  present  article 
t')  examine,  according  to  the  tenor  of  what  little 
^idence  can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  whether 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative  or  from  other 
«oarce$  of  infiHrmation  which  may  be  opened  to  us 
by  the  researches  of  science. 

Mach,  indeed,  might  be  said  on  tiie  subject  in 

"'-har  points  of  view;  and  especially  in  a  more 

pTt>perly  theological  sense,  it  may  be  dwelt  upon 

»  a  part  of  the  great  series  of  divine  interpositions 

3pd  dispensationa  which  the  sacred  history  dis- 

' '[•H'8.    But  our  present  object,  as  well  as  limits, 

v^ill  restrict  us  from  enlarffing  on  these  topics ; 

'^r,  agiin,  apon  the  various  ideas  which  have  pre- 

^iiled  on  the  subject  apart  from  Scripture  on  the 

ooe  band,  or  science  on  the  other.    Thus,  we  need 

n^rvly  allude  to  the  fhct  that  in  almost  all  nations, 

'rom  the  remotest  periods,  there  have  prevailed 

certain  mythological  narratives  and  legendary 

J^i^  of  similar  catastrophes.    Such  narratives 

«^c  formed  a  part  of  the  rude  belief  of  the 

^yptians,  Chaldseans,  Greeks,  Scythians,  and 

^<'itic  tribes.    They  have  also  been  discovered 

imoDg  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  and  the 

^th  Sea  Islanders.    For  details  on  these  points 

'«  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  of  Bryant 

'  Anne^t  Mytkclomi\  and  more  especially  to  the 

twatiMof  the  Rev.  L.  V.  Haroonrton  the  Deluge, 

'no  appears  to  have  collected  everything  of  this 

«ttd  besriug  on  the  subject. 

y»th  reference  to  our  present  design  the  most 
J^tenal  ({uestion  is  that  of  the  existence  of  those 
^J«wjhich  it  mig^ht  be  supposed  would  be  dis- 
*oyered  of  the  action  of  such  a  deluge  on  the 
^'*^ng  nirfiwe  of  the  globe ;  and  the  consequent 
r**  ^^^  we  must  adopt  according  to  the  de- 
^  of  sooordance  or  discordance  which  such 
^  »<ien«i  may  offer,  as  compared  with  the  written 
'*''rati?e. 


The  evidence  which  geology  may  disclose  and 
which  can  in  any  degree  bear  on  our  present  sub- 
ject must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined 
to  indications  of  superficial  action  attributable  to 
the  agency  of  water,  subsequent  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  regular  geological  formations,  and, 
corresponding  in  character  to  a  temporary  inun- 
dation of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  nature,  of  a  depth 
sufficient  to  cover  the  highest  mountains,  and, 
lastly  (as  indeed  this  condition  implies),  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  globe ;  or,  if  these  conditions 
should  not  be  fulfilled,  then,  indications  of  at 
least  something  approaching  to  this,  or  with  which 
the  terms  of  the  description  may  be  fhirly  under- 
stood and  interpreted  to  correspond. 

The  general  result  of  the  ^logical  researches 
into  this  subject  is  briefly  this:  the  traces  of  cur- 
rents, and  the  like,  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
does  exhibit,  4ud  which  might  be  ascribed  to  dilu- 
vial action  of  some  kind,  are  certainly  not  the 
results  of  one  universal  simidtaneous  submergence, 
but  of  mantf  distinct,  local,  aqueous  forces,  for  Uie 
most  part  continued  in  action  for  long  periods, 
and  of  a  kind  precisely  analogous  to  such  agency 
as  is  now  at  work.  While,  further,  many  parts 
of  the  existing  surface  show  no  traces  of  such 
operations ;  and  the  phenomena  of  the  volcanic 
districts  prove  distincUy  tiiat  during  the  enoi^ 
mous  periods  which  have  elapsed  since  the  cratera 
were  active,  no  deluge  oonld  possibly  have  passed 
over  them  without  removing  all  those  lighter 
portions  of  their  exuvin  which  have  evidentiy 
remained  wholly  untouched  since  they  were 
ejected. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  thus  apparent,  that  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  great  aqueous 
revolution  at  any  comparatively  recent  period 
having  affected  the  earth's  surface  over  any  con- 
siderable tract:  changes,  donbdess,  may  have 
been  produced  on  a  small  scale  in  isolated  dis- 
trict<(.  The  phenomena  presented  by  caves  con- 
taining bones,  as  at  Kirkdale  and  other  localities, 
are  not  of  a  kind  fbrming  any  breach  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  analogies  by  which  all  the  changes 
in  the  surface  are  more  and  more  seen  to  have 
been  carried  on.  But  a  recent  simultaneous  in- 
flux of  water  covering  the  globe,  and  ascending 
above  the  level  of  tiie  mountains,  must  have  left 
indisputable  traces  of  its  influence,  which  not 
only  18  not  the  case,  but  against  which  we  have 
positive  facts  standing  out.  Apart  from  the  tes- 
timonies of  geology  there  are  other  sciences  which 
must  be  interrogated  on  such  a  subject  These 
are,  chiefly,  terrestrial  physics,  to  assign  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  supply  of  water  to  stand  all  over  the 
globe  five  miles  in  depth  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  sea; — ^natural  history,  to  count  the  my- 
riads of  species  of  living  creatures  to  be  preserved 
and  continued  in  the  ark; — mechanics,  to  con- 
struct such  a  vessel ;— with  some  othera  not  less 
necessary  to  the  case.  But  we  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  enter  more  minntely  on  such  points :  the 
reader  will  find  them  most  clearly  and  candidly 
stated  in  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and  Scripture, 
&c  p.  130,  2nd  edit 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  nature  and  posable 
solutions  of  the  difficulty  thus  presented.  We 
believe  only  two  main  solutions  have  been  at- 
tempted. One  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
(ib.  p.  294),  who  expressly  contends  that  there  is 
no  real  contradiction  between  these  facts  and  the 
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description  in  the  Mosaic  record,  when  the  latter 
U  correctly  interpreted.  This  more  correct  inter- 
pretation then  refers,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
proper  import  of  the  Scripture  terms  commonly 
taken  to  imply  the  univertality  of  the  deluge. 
These  the  author  shows,  by  a  large  comparison  of 
similar  passages,  are  only  to  l^  understood  as 
«xpre66ing  a  great  extent ;  often,  indeed,  the  ^ery 
same  phrase  is  applied  to  a  very  limited  region 
or  country,  as  in  Gen.  xli.  56;  Deut.  ii.  25; 
Acts  ii.  5,  &c.  Thus,  so  &r  as  these  expressions 
are  concerned,  the  description  may  apply  to  a  local 
deluge. 

Next,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  existing 
human  race  does  not  by  any  means  implj  this 
nniTersality,  since,  by  ingenious  considerations  as 
to  the  multiplication  of  mankind  at  the  alleged 
era  of  the  deluge,  the  author  has  shown  that  they 
|>robablj  had  not  extended  beyond  a  compara- 
tively limited  district  of  the  East 

A  local  destruction  of  animal  life  would  also 
allow  of  such  a  reduction  of  the  numbers  to  be 
included  in  the  ark,  as  might  obviate  objections 
on  that  score ;  and  here  again  the  Oriental  idiom 
may  save  the  necessity  of  the  litereU  supposition 
of  eveij  actual  species  being  included. 

Again,  certain  peculiar  difficulties  connected 
with  the  resting  of  the  ark  on  Mount  Ararat  are 
combated  by  supposing  the  name  inoorrectiy  ap- 
plied to  the  mountain  now  so  designated,  and 
really  to  belong  to  one  of  much  lower  elevation. 

Lastly,  this  author  suggests  considerations 
tending  to  fix  the  region  which  may  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  actual  inundation  described  by 
Moses,  in  about  that  part  of  Western  Asia  where 
there  is  a  large  district  now  considerably  de- 
pressed below  the  level  of  the  sea:  this  might 
have  been  submerged  by  the  joint  action  of  rain, 
and  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  Persian  and 
Indian  Seas.  And,  finally,  he  quotes  the  opinions 
of  several  approved  divines  in  confirmation  of 
such  a  view,  especially  as  bearinff  upon  all  the 
essential  religious  instruction  which  the  narrative 
is  calculated  to  convey. 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  with  more  or 
less  probability  to  assign  particular  localities  as 
the  scene  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  if  understood  to 
have  been  partial.  Some  diluvial  beds  posterior 
to  the  tertiary  formations  have  been  occasionally 
pointed  out  as  offering  some  probability  of  such 
an  origin.  Thus,  e,  g,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
secretary  to  the  Geolo^cal  Society,  in  his  TViir 
in  Asia  Minor  (vol.  li.  p.  386),  found  in  the 
plains  of  Armenia,  espedally  in  some  localities 
near  Khorassan  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Arpachai 
or  Araxes,  a  remarkable  thin  bed  of  marl  con- 
taining shells  of  tertiary  {qu,  recent?)  species: 
these  he  attributes  to  a  local  deluge  occurring  (as 
the  position  of  the  bed  indicates)  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  volcanic  action  which  has  taken  place 
in  that  district.  He  expressly  adds  that  he 
regards  this  deluge  as  probably  coincident  with  the 
Mosuc ;  understanding  the  latter  in  a  restricted 
or  partial  sense,  and  ima^ning  it  explained  by 
physical  causes  which  might  have  followed  tlie 
volcanic  action. 

The  only  other  mode  of  viewinff  the  subject  is 
that  which,  accepting  tiie  letter  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  makee  the  deluge  stricUy  universal; 
and  allowing  (as  they  mnat  be  allowed)  all  the 
difficulties,  not  to  say  contradictions,  in  a  natural 


sense,  involved  in  it,  aoeounts  for  them  all  bj  m- 
pemalttrai  agency.  In  fiiet,  the  tenns  of  the 
narrative,  strictiy  taken,  may  perh^  be  under- 
stood throughout  as  representing  the  whdeereDt, 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  entirely  of  a  minca- 
lous  nature.  If  so,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  tn 
end  to  all  difficulties  or  question,  unoe  there  are 
no  limits  to  omnipotence ;  and  one  miracle  b  not 
greater  than  another.  Thus,  Mr.  Lyell  (Prtact- 
plea  of  Geal,  iv.  219.  4th  ed.^  after  aUv  reespibi- 
lating  the  main  points  of  evidence,  as  nr  at  jAy- 
sical  causes  are  concerned,  remarks, '  If  we  believe 
the  flood  to  have  been  a  temporary  snspensioa  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  natiuml  world,  reqninDg 
a  miraculous  intervention  of  the  divine  povcr, 
then  it  is  evident  that  the  credibility  of  sochaa 
event  cannot  be  enhanced  by  any  series  of  inoo* 
dations,  however  analc^us,  of  which  the  geologist 
may  imagine  heiias  discovered  the  yroSk,  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  always  considered  the  flood, 
when  its  universality,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tbe 
term,  is  insisted  on,  as  a  preternatural  event  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  philosophical  inquiry,  vlie> 
ther  as  to  the  causes  employed  to  produce  it,  or 
the  effects  most  likely  to  result  from  it' 

In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  the  flood  to  have  been 
miraculously  produced,  and  all  the  difficolties 
thus  overcome,  we  must  also  suppose  that  it  was 
not  only  miraculously  terminatesd  also^  bat  erer; 
trace  and  mark  of  it  supematurally  effitoed  and 
destroyed. 

Now,  considering  tbe  immense  amount  of  so- 
pematural  agency  thus  rendered  necessary,  this 
hypothesis  h^  appeared  to  some  quite  unteoable- 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  m  particular  (whom  no  one  vill 
suspect  of  any  leamng  to  scepticism),  enlaiiges  on 
the  difficulty  (p.  157,  and  note),  and  offers  souk 
excellent  remarks  on  the  general  question  of  mi- 
racles (p.  84-89) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
however  plausible  may  be  the  assertion  that  all 
miracles  are  alike,  yet  the  idea  of  supematanl 
agency  to  so  enormous  an  amount  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  is,  to  many  minds  at  least,  Teiy 
staggering,  if  not  wholly  inadmissible.  In  &c|, 
in  stretchmg  the  argument  to  such  an  exten^  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  may  be  trenchisg 
upon  difficulties  in  another  quarter,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently regarding  the  force  of  the  evidence  <id 
which  any  miracles  are  supported  [Mibacls]. 

In  any  point  of  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  subject  involves  difficulties  of  no  inooBade^ 
able  amount ;  and  if^  after  due  oonsidentioD  of 
the  suggestions  offered  for  their  sdatioo,  ve 
should  still  feel  it  necessair  to  retain  a  csntiont 
suspense  of  judgment  on  the  subject,  it  may  ^ 
also  borne  in  mind  that  such  hesitation  will  not 
involve  the  dereliction  of  any  material  religions 
doctrine. 

DE'MAS,  a  Thessalonian  Christian  who  wif 
for  a  time  associated  with  St  Paul,  but  who  afte^ 
wards  abandoned  him  at  Rome,  either  from  being 
discouraged  by  the  hardships  auid  perils  of  the 
service,  or  in  pursuit  of  temporal  advantages  (CoL 
iv.  14 ;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

DEMETBIUS,  a  man's  name,  denoting  a 
votary  of  Cereti  and  very  conunon  amon(^  the 
Greexs.  The  persons  of  this  name  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  Nev 
Testament,  are — 

1.  DEMEnrRIUS  SOTER,  king  of  Syna. 
He  was  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  surnamed  Philopa- 
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mr ;  bot,  being  an  hoeta^  at  Rome  at  the  time 
of  his  fiither^s  death,  his  ancle,  the  notorioos 
Antiochns  Epiphanes,  assumed  the  crown  of  Syria, 
and  retainea  it  eleren  years.  After  him  it  was 
h*>!d  two  years  by  his  son  Antiochus  Enpator, 
vho  was  put  to  death  in  B.c.  162  by  Demetrius, 
who  then  arriTed  in  Syria  and  secured  the  royal 
heritage  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  ex* 
eluded.  He  reigned  twelve  years,  B.C.  162-150. 
The  points  in  which  his  history  connects  him 
with  the  Jewa  are  alone  of  interest  in  this  work, 
and  these  points  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees  {see  art  Maccabees].  To  his  time 
belong  the  latter  end  of  the  government  of  Judas 
in  Israel  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Jonathan. 
He  acted  oppressively  and  unjustly  towards  them ; 
bat  when  a  rival  arose  in  the  person  of  Alex- 
ander Balaa,  he  bode  so  high  for  the  support  of 
Jonathan  aa  to  create  a  doubt  of  hit  sincerity ; 
for  which  cause,  as  well  as  ftom  resentment  at 
the  injuries  be  had  inflicted  on  them,  the  Jews 
espoased  the  cause  of  Balas,  to  whose  success 
they  in  no  slight  degree  contributed  [Albzandeb 

BlLASl. 

2.  DEMETRIUS  NICATOR,  or  NICA- 
NOR,  son  of  the  preceding,  but  who  was  ex- 
doded  fhnm  the  throne  till  b.c  146,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Alexander  Balas,  and  then  recovered  it 
chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  his  fiither*in-law 
Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  at  first  treated  the 
Jews  well,  but  eventually  gave  them  so  much 
caise  for  ttissatia&ction  that  they  readily  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Alexander 
Balas.  Demetrius  underwent  many  vicissitudes, 
uid  passed  several  years  (B.a  141-13.'^)  in  cap- 
tirity  among  the  Parthians,  firom  which  he  even- 
taalfy  returned  and  recovered  his  throne,  which 
he  con^ued  to  occupy  till  b.c  126,  when  he  was 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  pretender  Alexander 
Zebina,  and  afterwards  slain  at  Tyre,  whither  he 
hid  fled  FMaccabees]. 

3.  DEMETRIUS,  a  silvemnith  at  Ephesns, 
vho,  being  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
viuier  the  preaching  of  Paul,  assembled  his 
^ow-craftsmen,  and  excited  a  tumult  by  ha- 
ranguing them  on  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
voTship  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  conse- 
qnentiy  their  own  craft  as  silversmiths.  Their 
naployment  was  to  make  'silver  shrines  for 
Diana'  (Acts  xix.  24) ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
*P^  that  these  'shrines'  were  silver  models 
of  the  temple,  or  of  its  adytum  or  chapel,  in  which 
perhaps  a  little  image  of  the  goddess  was  placed. 
"Hiese,  it  seems,  were  purchased  by  foreigners, 
vho  either  could  not  perform  their  devotions  at 
the  temple  itself,  or  who,  after  having  done  so, 
nrried  them  away  as  memorials  or  for  purposes 
of  worship.  The  continual  resort  of  foreigners 
^  Ephesos  from  all  parts,  on  account  of  the 
nngular  veneration  in  which  the  image  of  the 
|oa<ie8swss  held,  must  have  rendered  this  manu- 
nctore  very  profitable,  and  sufficiently  explains 
the  anxiety  of  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen. 

4.  DEMETRIUS,  a  Christian,  mentioned  with 
vminendatioD  in  3  John  12.  From  the  oon- 
nezion  of  St  John  with  Ephesus  at  the  thoe  the 
^^e  was  written,  some  have  supposed  that  this 
^emetrios  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  and  that 
»f  had  been  converted  to  Chnstianity.  But  this 
K  s  mere  oonjectnre,  rendered  the  more  uncertain 
^y  w«  oommomiesB  of  the  name. 


DEMON.  This  word  is  used  by  heathen 
writers  with  great  latitude,  being  appliea  by  them, 
1.  to  every  order  of  beings  superior  to  man,  in- 
cluding even  the  Highest;  2.  it  is  applied  to  any 
particular  divinity ;  3.  to  the  inferior  divinities ; 
4.  to  a  class  of  beings  between  gods  and  men. 
Of  these  latter  some  were  habitually  benevolent, 
and  others  malignant  To  the  former  class  be- 
long the  tutelary  genii  of  cities,  and  the  guar- 
dian spirits  of  individuals,  as  the  demon  of 
Socrates.  5.  By  an  easy  metonymy  it  is  used  to 
denote  fortune,  chance,  fkte.  Since  no  distinct 
ideas  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctrines  concerning 
demons  can  be  obtained  from  the  Septuagint,  we 
next  have  recourse  to  the  heathens,  and  from  their 
writings,  owing  to  the  universal  prevalence  of 
belief  m  demons,  ample  information  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  following  is  offered  as  a  summary 
of  their  opinions. 

1.  Demons,  in  the  theology  of  the  Gentiles,  are 
middle  beings,  between  gods  and  mortals.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  Plato,  which  will  be  considered 
decisive : — *  Every  demon  is  a  middle  being  be- 
tween Grod  and  mortal.' 

2  Demons  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  were 
the  souls  of  good  men,  which  upon  their  de- 
parture from  the  body  were  called  heroes,  were 
afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  demons,  and 
subsequently  to  that  of  gods.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved that  the  souls  of  «u/  men  became  eril 
demons.  The  other  kind  of  demons  were  of 
more  noble  origin  than  the  htmian  race,  baring 
never  inhabited  human  bodies. 

3.  Those  demons  who  had  once  been  souls  oi 
men  were  the  objects  of  immediate  teoruhip  among 
the  heathens  (Dent  xxvi.  14;  Ps.  cvi.  28;  Isa. 
viil  19),  and  it  is  in  contradistinction  to  these  Aat 
Jehovah  is  so  ftvquently  called  *the  living  God' 
(Deut  V.  6,  &c  &c.). 

4.  The  heathens  held  that  some  demons  were 
malignant  bv  nature^  and  not  merely  so  when 
provoked  and  ofilended.  Plutarch  says,  *  It  is  a 
very  ancient  opinion  that  there  are  certain  wicked 
and  malignant  demons,  who  envy  good  men,  and 
endeavour  to  hinder  them  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue, 
lest  they  should  be  partakers  of  greater  happiness 
than  they  enjov.'  Pythagoras  held  that  certain 
demons  sent  dtaeaaea  to  men  and  cattle. 

In  later  times  Josephus  uses  the  word  demon 
always  in  a  bad  sense,  as  do  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  when  using  it  as  from  themr- 
geloee,  and  in  their  own  sense  of  it  '  Demons 
are  no  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  that 
enter  into  men  and  kill  them,  unless  they  can 
obtain  some  help  against  them.' 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  demons  of 
the  New  'Testament  are  fkllen  angels;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  maintained  by  Farmer,  that  the 
word  is  never  applied  to  the  Devil  and  his  angels, 
and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  restricting 
the  term  to  spirits  of  a  higher  order  than  man- 
kind. They  who  uphold  the  former  opinion  urge 
that  our  Lord,  when  accused  of  casting  out 
demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  demons,  re- 
plies. How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  (Mark  iit. 
23,  &c.)  ?  It  is  ftirther  urged,  that  it  is  but  fair 
and  natural  to  suppose  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  use  the  word  demons  in  the  same 
reuse  in  which  it  was  understood  by  their  con- 
temporaries, which,  as  it  appears  from  Josephus 
and  other  authorities,  was,  that  of  the  spirits  of 
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the  vioked;  and  that  if  thete  writers  had  meant 
anything  dae  they  would  have  given  notioe  of  bo 
wide  a  deriatioD  from  popular  usage. 

DEMONIACS,  demonized  persons,  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  those  who  were  supposed  to 
have  a  demon  or  demons  occupying  them,  sus- 
pending the  fiauailties  of  their  minds,  and  govern- 
ing the  members  of  their  bodies,  so  that  what 
was  said  and  done  by  the  demoniacs  was  ascribed 
to  the  in-dwelling  demon. 

The  correctness  of  the  opinion  respecting  those 
who  are  called  demoniacs  m  the  New  Testament 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  other 
nations  m  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  AposiHeB, 
has  been  called  in  question.  On  the  one  hand  it 
is  urged  that  the  details  of  the  evangelical  his- 
tory  afford  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
reuilT  of  demoniacal  possessions  m  the  sense 
already  explained,  at  leasl  during  the  eammence- 
ment  of  Christianity;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
contended  that  the  aooounts  in  question  may  all 
be  understood  as  the  phenomena  of  certain  dis- 
eases, particularly  hypochondria,  insanity,  and 
epilepsy  ^^  that  the  sawed  writers  used  the  popular 
language  in  reference  to  the  subject,  but  that  they 
themselves  understood  no  more  than  that  the 

Ssrsons  were  the  subjects  of  ordinary  diseases, 
ere  issue  is  joined^and  it  is  to  the  evidence 
in  this  cause  that  our  attention  will  now  be 
directed. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  demoniacs  were 
really  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  urge  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :-« 

1.  The  demoniacs  express  themselves  in  a  way 
unusual  for  hypochondriacal,  insane,  or  epileptic 
persons  (Matt.  viii.  29 ;  Mark  i.  24) ;  they  pos- 
sessed supernatural  strength  (Mark  v.  4) ;  tiiey 
adjure  Jesus  not  to  torment  them ;  they  answer 
the  questions  proposed  to  them  in  a  rational 
manner ;  they  are  distinctiy  said  to  have  '  come 
out  of  men  and  to  have  *  entered  into  swine,*  and 
that  consequentiy  the  whole  herd,  amounting  to 
about  two  thousmd,  ran  violenUy  down  a  pre- 
cipice into  the  sea  (Matt  viii.  32:  Mark  v.  IS). 
The  supposition  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Lardner  among  others,  that  the  swine  were  driven 
into  the  sea  by  me  demonuMcs,  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  language  of  the  narrative,  being  also  highly 
improbable  in  itself:  madmen  do  not  act  in  con- 
cert, and  rarely  pursue  the  same  train  of  maniacal 
reasoning. 

2.  No  mental  diseases  are  predicated  of  the 
dumb  (Matt.  ix.  32),  or  of  the  blind  and  dumb 
(Matt  xii.  22).  Do  such  diseases  ever  produce 
blindness  ? 

3.  It  is  admitted  that  the  ^mptoms  of  the  youth 
described  Matt  xvii.  15;  Mark  ix.  17;  Luke  ix. 
39,  coincide  precisely  with  those  of  epilepsy,  but 
they  are  attnbuted  to  the  agency  of  the  demon  in 
that  very  account 

4.  The  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  whidi  was 
the  means  of  obtaining  much  gain  to  her  masters, 
and  to  have  understood  the  divine  commission 
of  Paul  and  his  companions  (Acts  xvi.  17).  Is  this 
to  be  ascribed  merely  to  an  aberration  of  mind? 

5.  The  demoniacs  themselves  confess  that  they 
were  possessed  with  demons  (Mark  v.  9) :  the 
same  is  asserted  of  them  by  their  relatives  (Matt 
XV.  22).  The  Aposdes  and  Evangelists  assert 
that  persona  possessed  with  demons  were  brought 


unto  Jesus  (Matt  iv.  24 ;  Hark  L  32),  or  met  hin 
(Luke  viii.  27).  Jesus  commands  them  not  to 
make  him  known  as  the  Messiah  (Mark  I  H 
margin) ;  rebuked  them  (Matt  zviL  18).  The 
Evangelsts  declare  that  the  demons  departed  fimm 
their  vvictims  at  his  command  (Matt  xrii.  16; 
Mark  ix.  25,  26 ;  Luke  iv.  35 ;  xL  14) ;  and  Jens 
himself  asserts  it  (Luke  xiiL  32). 

6.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  make 
distinction^  between  the  diseased  and  the  de- 
moniacs (Mark  i.  32;  Luke  vi.  17,  18);  sod 
Jesus  himself  does  so  (Matt  x.  8,  &c)u 

7.  The  demoniacs  Imew  Jesua  to  be  the  sou  ef 
God  (Matt  viiL  29;  Mark  L  24 ;  v.  7), and  the 
Christ  (Luke  iv.  41). 

8.  Jesus  addresses  the  demons  (Matt  viii  SS; 
Mark  v.  18 ;  ix.  25 ;  Luke  iv.  35) :  so  does  Pssl 
(Acts  xri.  18).  Jesus  bids  them  be  silent  (Msrk 
i.  25);  to  depart,  and  enter  no  more  Into  tbe 
person  (Mark  ix.  25). 

9.  In  Luke  x.  the  seventy  are  related  to  have 
returned  to  Jesus,  saying,  *  Lord,  even  the  demooi 
are  subject  to  us  through  thy  name  ;*  and  Jesus 
replies,  ver.  18,  'I  beheld  Satan,  as  lightning; 
fall  fixnn  heaven.' 

10.  When  Jesus  was  accused  by  the  Pharisns 
of  casting  out  demons  by  Beelaebob,  the  priooe 
of  ^e  demons,  he  argued  that  there  could  be  no 
discord  among  demoniacal  beings  (Matt  xii.  2A» 

&C.). 

11.  Jesus  makes  certain  gratuitous  obsei  vations 
respecting  demons  (see  Matt  xii.  43,  44) ;  which 
seem  like  fiicts  in  their  natural  hi^ory.  In  re- 
gard to  the  demon  cast  out  of  the  youth,  whieh 
tiie  disciples  could  not  cast  out,  he  says,  *  this 
kind  (t.  e.  demons)  goeth  not  out  but  l^  prayer 
and  &sting.'  Can  these  words  be  underrtood 
otlwrwise  Sum  as  revealing  a  real  and  partiealar 
fhct  respecting  the  nature  of  demons  (Matt  xm 
21)? 

12.  The  woman  which  had  a  spirit  of  inin^ 
mity,  and  was  bowed  together  (Luke  xiiL  1 1),  »> 
by  our  Lord  himself  said  to  have  been  boond  by 
Satan  (v.  16).  In  the  same  way  St  Peter  spesb 
of  all  the  persons  who  were  haded  by  Jesos,  as 
being  '  oppressed  of  the  devil '  (Acts  x.  38). 

13.  It  IS  fhrther  pleaded,  that  it  sinks  die 
importance  and  dignity  of  our  Savicmr's  mirscles, 
to  suppose  that  when  he  is  said  to  have  cast  out 
devil^  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  he  healed  dis- 
eases. 

To  these  arguments  the  opponents  of  the  tbeoiy 
of  real  demoniacal  possessions  reply,  generally* 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  tbe 
general  belirf  of  the  Jewish  nation,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  Sadduoees,  and  of  most  other 
nations,  that  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  especially  of 
those  who  had  lived  evil  lives,  and  died  by  vio- 
lent deaths,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  them 
in  the  popular  creed ;  but  the  fact  and  reel  sttte 
of  the  case  was,  that  those  who  were  considerad 
to  be  poeeeseed  were  afflicted  with  some  iwoalisr 
diseases  of  mind  or  body,  which,  their  true 
causes  not  being  generally  understoixlt  were,  ss 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  ascribed  to  supemataral 
powers;  and  that  Jesus  and  his  aposties,  wishing 
of  course  to  be  understood  by  their  contempora- 
ries, and  owing  to  other  reasons  which  can  be 
pointed  out,  were  under  the  neeessitg  of  expres- 
iDg   themselves   in  popular  language,  and  of 
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kerning  to  admit,  or  at  least  of  not  denying,  its 
V  rrectaea.  They  fbrther  plead  that  the  ftct, 
'.:mitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  demon  so  acta* 
yrd  the  possessed,  as  that  whatever  lAcy  did,  was 
^•t  to  be  distinguished  from  hia  agency,  redaoes 
±»  qnestioo,  so  &r  as  phenomena  are  concerned, 
to  one  simple  inquiry,  namely,  whether  -diese 
phenomena  are  sach  as  can  be  acooimted  for  withr 
uut  retorting  to  sapematnral  agency.  They  assert 
tiiat  the  symptoms  predicated  of  demoniacs  oor- 
re^poDd  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  disease, 
8D<1  especially  of  hypochondrui,  insanity,  and 
epijepsy ;  that  the  sacred  writere  themselves  give 
iiitimatioBSt  as  plain  as  coold  be  expected  under 
their  dreomstances,  that  they  employed  popular 
language;  that  ooosequentty  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  teaching  doctrines  or  asserting 
fi<is  vhen  they  use  such  language ;  and  that  the 
•i'KtriQe  of  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  on  the 
N<dies  of  men  is  inconsistent  widi  certain  pe- 
culiar and  express  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  related  of  the 
ti^aooiacs,  it  is  ur^^ed  that  such  persons  as  were 
ttlled  demoniacs  m  other  ooantiies,  and  who 
«eemu>have  laboured  under  precisely  the  same 
symptoms,  are  recorded  to  have  been  cured  by  the 
ti5<  of  medidnee,  Josephns  and  the  Jewish  phy- 
'icani  speak  of  medianes  composed  of  stones, 
Dots,  and  herbs,  being  useful  to  demoniacs.  The 
c^ireof  diseases  by  sndi  methods  is  intelligible; 
bat  is  it  rational  to  believe  that  the  spirits  of  dead 
iii«n  were  dislodged  from  himian  bodies  by  medical 
prescriptions? 

1.  With  regard  to  the  two  demoniacs  at  Ga* 
(!ara  (or  one,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke),  it  is 
(^clnded  that  they  were  madmen,  who  fuicied 
tbat  there  were  within  them  innumerable  spirits 
of  dead  men.    Accordingly  they  dwelt  among  the 
^mht,  about  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  be- 
heved  to  hover,  went  naked,  were  ungovernable, 
cried  alood,  attacked  passengers,  beat  themselves, 
^od  had  in  their  phrensy  broken  every  chain  by 
vhich  they  hsd  been  bound.    Strength  almost 
^npt^rhuman  is  a  common  attendant  on  insanity. 
^r  question,  '  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  V 
nfisrs  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  insane  in  those 
tioies»  and  which  they  had  no  doubt  shared,  in 
tl^e  endeavoars  ^  men  to  *tame'  them.    Both 
Maiiand  Luke  ihid  physician  describe  the  demo- 
niac as  m  'his  right  mind,*  when  healed,  which 
loiplies  previous  {nsanity  (see  also  Matt  xii.  22 ; 
"•28;  xvii.  18;  Luke  vii.  21 ;  viii.  2;  ix.  42). 
It  is  true  that  Uiese  demoniacs  address  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God,  but  they  might  have  heard  in 
uieir  lucid  intervals  that  Jesus,  whose  fame  was 
'^^J  diffused  throughout  Syria,  was  regarded 
f7  the  people  as  the  Messiah.    They  show  their 
looaity^  *  their  shaping  ftncies,'  by  imagining 
'wywere  demons  without  number,  and  by  re- 
qceidoff  permission  to  enter  the  swine.    Would 
^<^l  oeaions  choose  such  an  habitation  ?    They 
H^  and  answer,  indeed,  in  a  rational  manner, 
'JJJ^»greeably  to  Locke's  definition  of  madmen, 
Uiey  reason  right  on  false  principles,  and,  taking 
lancies  for  realities,  make  right  deductions  fh)m 
^^m-    Thus  you  shall  find  a  distracted  man 
tUK^ing  himself  a  king,  and  with  a  right  infer- 
^Qoe  require  suitable  attendance.    Others,  who 
nave  thought  themselves  glass,  take  the  needful 
^r«  to  preserve  such  britUe  bodies.    It  is  true 


that  Jesus  commands  the  unclean  spirit  (so  \»l]ed 
because  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man), 
but  he  does  this  merely  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  them  full  opportunity  to 
observe  the  miracle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  madmen  drove  the  swine,  but  merely 
that,  in  keeping  tPtth  all  the  circumstances,  the 
insanity  of  the  demoniacs  was  transferred  to 
them,  as  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  was  transferred 
to  Gehazi,  for  the  purpose  of  illnstrating  the 
miraculous  power  of  Christ ;  and  though  this  was 
a  punitive  miracle,  it  might  serve  the  good  pur- 
pose of  diseouragine  the  expectation  of  temporal 
benefits  from  him.  if  the  demoniac  is  represented 
as  worshipping  Jesus,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  insane  often  show  great  respect  to  parti- 
cular persons. 

2.  The  men  who  were  dumb,  and  both  blind 
and  dumb,  are  not  said  to  have  been  disordered  in 
their  intellects,  any  more  than  the  blind  man  in 
John  V.  The  disease  in  their  organs  was  pcp»- 
larly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  demons.'  It  is 
observable  that  in  the  parallel  passage  (Matt  ix. 
32),  the  evangelist  says  the  man  was  dumb. 

3.  The  symptoms  of  epilepsy  in  the  youth  de- 
scribed Matt  xvii.  1 5,  are  too  evident  not  to  be 
acknowledged.  If  the  opinion  of  relatives  is  to 
be  pressed,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  this  case 
the  father  says  his  'son  is  lunatic'  It  was  most 
probably  a  case  of  combined  epilepsy  and  lunacy, 
which  has  been  common  in  all  ages.  Epilepsy 
was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  in 
those  times.  The  literal  interpretation  of  popu- 
lar language  would  therefore  require  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  'moonstruck,'  as  well  as  a 
demoniac. 

4.  The  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  by  Luke  to 
have  been  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  ^po//o.  It 
was  her  fixed  idea.  The  gift  of  divination  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  been  ascribed  to  Apollo.  In- 
sane persons,  pretending  to  prophesy  under  the 
influence  of  Apollo,  would  be  likely  to  gain 
money  from  the  credulous,  A  belief  among  the 
common  people  that  the  ravings  of  insanity  were 
sacred,  was  not  confined  to  Egypt  The  apostle, 
who  taught  that  an  *  idol  is  nothing  m  the 
world,'  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  her 
soothsaying.  Many  demoniacs  are  mentioned, 
the  peculiar  symptoms  of  whose  diseases  are  not 
stated,  as  Mary  Magdalene  (Mark  xvi.  9),  out  of 
whom  Jesus  cast  seven  demons,  t.  e.  restored  from 
an  inveterate  insanity  (seven  being  the  Jewish 
number  of  perfection),  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  united  agency  of  seven  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Yet  she  is  said  to  have  been  healed  (Luke  viii.  2). 

5.  If  Jesus  forbade  the  demoniacs  to  say  he 
was  the  Christ,  it  was  because  the  declaration  of 
such  persons  on  tiic  subject  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  If  he  rebuked  them  he  also  rebuked 
the  wind  (Matt  viii.  26),  and  the  fever  (Luke  iv. 
39).  If  it  be  said  of  them,  they  departed,  so  it 
is  also  said  of  the  leprosy  (Mark  i.  42). 

6.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  make  a  distinction  between 
the  diseased  and  those  possessed  of  demons,  or 
whether  they  specify  the  demoniacs  by  them- 
selves, as  the^  specify  the  lunatics  (Matt  iv.  24), 
merely  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  class  of  the  sick. 
It  is,  however,  most  important  to  observe  that  St 
Peter  includes  *  all '  who  were  healed  by  Jesus, 
under  the  phrase  them  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
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dtuil,  many  of  whom  irtrre  Dot  described  by  the 
ETangelisti  m  aubjccts  of  demoniacal  poraf«iOD. 
Sometime*  the  specification  of  the  demanioca  ii 
omitted  in  the  geners)  reiulala  of  miraculoos 
axrts  (Matt.  xi.  5),  and  tbit,  too,  on  the  importunt 
occasion  of  our  Lord  sending  to  John  the  Baptist 
to  accMiDt  of  the  miraculoua  eridcDCe  attendinE 
hi*  preaching  (Matt.  xi.  5).  Doe*  not  this  look 
aa  if  they  were  considered  aa  included  under  the 
sick? 

7.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  ail  the  dcmoniaca 
knew  Jeins  lo  be  the  Messiah. 

8.  It  is  admitted  that  Jesns  addresses  the  de- 
mons, but  then  it  may  be  said  that  his  doing  so 
has  reference  partly  to  the  ptnoni  themteiixt  in 
whom  demons  vere  supposed  to  be,  and  partly 
to  the  bystanders;  for  the  same  rensoD  that  he 
rebnked  the  winds  in  on  audible  voice,  as  also 

9.  With  regard  to  our  Lord's  teplf  to  the 
■erenty,  it  will  not  be  urged  that  it  waa  intended 
of  a  local  fall  of  Satan  from  heaven,  unless  it 
may  be  sappased  b>  allude  to  his  primeval  expul- 
sion j  but  this  sense  is  scarcely  relevant  to  the 
oecasion.  If,  then,  Che  literal  sense  be  neces- 
sarily departed  from,  a  choice  mnsi  be  made  out 
of  the  varions  figurative  interpretations  of  which 
thevordK  admit;  and  taking  the  word  Satan  here 
in  its  generic  sense,  of  lelialfeer  is  inimical  or 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  Jesus  may  be  understood 
to  say,  I  foresaw  the  glorious  results  of  your 
mission  in  the  triumphs  which  wonld  attend  it 
over  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  Heaven  is 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  political  horison  (Isa. 
liv.  12,  13;  Matt  uiv.  29).  To  be  cast  from 
heaven  to  hell  is  a  phrase  for  tolal  downfall 
(Lnkei.  15;  Rev.  lii.  7-9).  Cicero  says  to  Mark 
Antony,  You  have  hurled  yonr  colleagues  down 
from  heaven.  Satan  is  here  used  tropically. 
Our  Lori  does  not,  therefore,  assert  the  real 
(^ration  of  demons. 

10.  In  the  refiilation  of  the  charge  that  he  cast 
oat  demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  de- 
tnons,  he  simply  argues  with  the  Pliaiisen  upon 
their  am  fnincipla.  and  'judges  them  out  of 
their  own  mouth,  without  "  " 


II.  The  facta  he  seems  to  assert  respecting  tfae 
wandering  of  demons  through  dry  places  (Matt, 
xii.  iS),  were  already  admitted  in  the  popular 
creed  of  the  Jews.  Tbey  believed  thai  demons 
wandered  in  desolate  p1ac«  (Bamch  iv.  3S). 
Upon  these  ideas  he  founds  a  jnrable  or  simili- 
tude, without  involving  an  opinion  of  their  ac- 
curacy, lo  describe  '  the  end  of  this  generation.' 
The  observations  reepcctiag  prayer  and  &sCing 
seem  to  have  relation  to  that  faith  in  God  which 
he  eihorci  his  apostles  to  obtain.  Prayer  and 
ftsting  would  serve  to  enable  them  to  perceive 
the  divine  suggestion  which  accompanied  every 
mtiBcle.  and  which  the  apostles  had  not  pmnxied 
Dpon  this  occasion,  though  given  (hem,  because 
thmr  BDiuml  nature  had  not  been  snfficiently  sub- 

■  2.  The  application  of  the  term  Satan  to  the 
case  of  the  woman  who  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity, 
is  plainly  au  arguing  with  the  Jews  on  their  own 
pnnciples.  It  is  intended  to  heighten  the  an- 
tithesis between  the  lootitig  of  an  ox  from  his 
stall,  and  looaiiw  the  danghterof  Abraham  whom 
Satan,  as  1^  Mitvtd,  had  bound  eif^leen  yean. 


miracles,  depends  npon  the  n 
of  mind,  onr  prior  knowledge  of  the  reluiie 
dignity  of  miracles,  and  some  other  things,  po^ 
haps,  of  which  we  are  not  competent  jndns. 

It  has  fbrtherbeen  observed,  thai  (be  Oeoryof 
demoniacal  poai unions  is  opposed  to  the  knovii 
and  express  doetriiMs  of  Christ  and  his  Apottlo. 
They  teach  lu  that  the  spirits  of  the  dad  eniet 
a  stale  corresponding  to  their  character,  no  miT 
to  relnra  to  this  world  ( Luke  xvi.  33.  Ik.  ;  niu. 
43 ;  3  Cor.  v.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  31).  With  Ttfoi  u 
the  ftllen  angels,  the  representations  of  their 
eonfintiiieia  are  totally  opposed  to  the  notim  of 
their  wondering  about  the  world  and  lormeotiiif 
its  inhabitant!  (2  Pet  ii.  4  ;  Jude,  ver.  6>  If  il 
be  said  that  Jesns  did  not  correct  the  papnltT 
opinion,  still  he  nowhere  denies  that  thephetio- 
mena  in  question  arose  from  diseases  imly.  B( 
took  DO  Bide;  it  was  not  his  province,  llni 
not  necessary  to  attack  the  misconeeptiaii  ia  > 
formal  manner ;  it  wonld  be  sapplanled  wbenerti 
his  doctrine  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead  ■■ 
embraced.  To  have  done  so  woold  have  eagifrf 
onr  Lord  in  prolix  arguments  with  a  people  ii 
whom  the  notion  was  so  deeply  rooted,  and  bin 
led  him  awsv  too  much  fKim  Uie  purposes  of  bii 
ministry,  '  ft  was  one  of  the  many  thin^  Ik 
had  to  say.  bul  they  oonld  not  then  bear  tbeiB.' 
It  is  finally  urged  that  the  antidemoniacal  tbewy 
does  not  detract  from  the  divine  authority  of  tb 
Saviour,  the  reality  of  his  miracles,  m'  (he  ioK- 
grity  of  the  historians. 

DENA'BIUS,  the  principal  silver  com  of  fl* 
Romans,  which  took  its  name  from  having  btn 
originally  equal  to  lea  ases.  It  was  in  later  tinitt 
(amr  B.C.  317)  current  also  among  the  Sf^ 
and  is  the  coin  which  is  called  *  a  penny '  in  'i* 
Anlh.  Vers.  The  denarii  weir  first  coiDed  i" 
B.C.  3G9.  or  fbnr  years  after  the  first  Pnnic  n^. 
and  the  more  ancient  specimens  are  mncb  hcant 
than  those  of  later  date.  Those  coined  ie  ibe 
early  period  of  the  commonwealth  have  the  >t» 

.eslln*- 


bII(^,  the  former  would  be  worth  ^- 
latter  1^    ll  has  been  soppoaed,  bin- 


jlocetill  the  time  of  Nero ; — 

denarii  mentioned  In  the  Goapels  must  hsie  bee>i 
of  the  former  weight  and  value,  although  "!<'.  * 
the  BEual  compotalion.  A  denariui  was  (he  Aj- 
wages  of  a  labourer  in  Patesdoe  (Matt  XJ-  *■  '- 
1 3) ;  and  the  daily  psy  of  a  Roman  soldier  m 
less.  In  (he  (ime  of  Cbrist  the  denarius  bote  Ibr 
image  of  the  emperor  (Mall  xxii.  19 ;  Nark  m- 
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16),  bat  formerly  it  was  imprened  with  the  sym- 
kiU  of  the  repoblic 

DKR'BE»  a  null  town  of  Lycaonia,  in  Ana 
Miuor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tanrian  moontaiiis,  60 
miles  soath  by  east  from  Iconium,  aod  18  miles 
o5t  of  Lystra.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gaias, 
the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  Paul  (Acts  xx. 
4,;  and  it  was  to  this  place  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
cabas  fled  when  expelled  from  looniom,  aj>.  41 
{Acts  xiT.  6). 

DESERTS.  In  the  East,  wide,  extended  plains 
are  nsnally  liable  to  drought,  and  consequently 
to  harrenoess.  Hence  the  Hebrew  language  de- 
^bes  a  piaiMt  a  desert,  and  an  unfruitful  waste, 
by  the  same  word.  The  term  which  is  in  general 
i^Ddered  *  wilderness,'  means,  properly,  a  ^roztn^ 
tract,  nncnltiyated  and  destitute  of  wood,  but  fit 
for  pasture — a  heath  or  steppe.  The  pastures  of 
ike  teiidemess  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixv.  13 ;  Joel 
i  19 ;  Lake  xt.  4 ;  and  may  be  very  well  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  fiict,  that  even  the 
Desert  of  Arabia,  which  is  utterly  burnt  up  with 
excessive  drought  in  summer,  is  in  winter  and 
spring  covered  with  rich  and  tender  herbage. 
Whence  it  is  that  the  Arabian  tribes  retreat  into 
thnr  deserts  on  the  approach  of  the  autumnal 
nios,  and  when  spring  has  ended  and  the 
droughts  oommenoe,  return  to  the  lands  of  rivers 
uid  mountains,  in  search  of  the  pastures  which 
tbe  deserts  no  longer  afford.  The  same  word 
maj  therefore  denote  a  region  which  is  desert, 
and  also  one  which,  at  stated  seasons,  contains 
rich  and  abondant  pastures.  But  in  feust  the 
word  translated  in  our  Bibles  by  *  desert'  or 
'vildemess'  often  means  no  more  than  the  com- 
noQ,  uncultivated  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  on  which  the  inhabitants  graild  their 
domestic  cattle. 

The  term  a  great  desert  or  wilderness  is  espe- 
cially apDlied  to  that  desert  of  Stony  Arabia  in 
which  the  Israelites  sojourned  under  Moses 
'Num.  xxi.  20;  xxiii.  28;  Ps.  Ixviii.  7  ;  Ixxviii. 
40.  &c.).  This  was  the  most  terrible  of  the  de- 
^rts  with  which  the  Israelites  were  acquainted, 
and  the  only  real  desert  in  their  immediate 
Qeighbonrhood.  It  b  described  under  Arabia  ; 
u  is  also  that  Eastern  desert  extending  from  the 
eastern  border  of  ihe  country  beyond  Judna  to 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  emphatically  called  *the 
l^csert,*  without  any  proper  name,  in  Exod.  xxiii. 
31;  Dent  xi  24. 

The  several  deserts  or  wildernesses  mentioned 

in  Scripture  are  the  following,  which  will  be 

fonnd  under  their  respective  names :  the  deserts 

of  Gdom,  Etham,  Jud^  Kadesh,  Maon,  Paran, 

Shur.  Sin,  SinaL 

DEVIL.    rDKMON;  Satan.] 

DEUTERON'OM  Y,  the  Greek  name  given  by 

ihe  Alexandrian  Jews  to  the  fifth  book  of  Moses. 

It  comprises  that  series  of  addresses  which  the 

.^^^  delivered  (orally  and  by  writing,  i.  6; 

xxriii.  58,  &c.)  to  assembled  Israel  in  the  second 

month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  their  wandering 

through  the  desert,  when  the  second  generation 

vas  about  to  cross  the  Jordan,  and  when  the 

parting  hour  of  Moses  had  nearly  arrived. 

The  speeches  begin  with  the  enumeration  of 
the  wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  the  chosen 
people  in  the  early  period  of  their  existence. 
Moses  clearly  proves  to  them  the  punishment  of 
unbelief;  the  obduracy  of  Israel,  and  the  faithful- 


ness of  Jehovah  with  regard  to  his  promises, 
which  were  now  on  the  point  of  being  accom- 
plished. Fully  aware  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
people,  and  foreseeing  their  alienations,  Moses 
conjures  them  most  impressively  to  hold  &st  the 
commands  of  the  Lord,  and  not  to  forget  his  re- 
velations, lest  curses  should  befall  them  instead 
of  blessings  (ch.  i.-iv.).  The  Lawgiver  then  ex- 
patiates on  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  its  reception 
mto  the  hearts  of  men,  both  in  a  positive  and 
tive  way.    Fear,  he  says,  is  uie   primary 


nei  .  . 

effect  of  the  law,  as  also  its  aim.  As  Israel  had 
once  listened  to  the  announcement  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  theocracy  with  a  sacred  fear, 
in  like  manner  should  man  also  receive,  through 
the  whole  system  of  the  law,  a  lively  and  awml 
impression  of  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  God 
(ch.  v.).  But  as  the  essence  and  sum  of  the  law 
is  love  to  Jehovah,  the  only  and  true  God,  man 
shall  by  the  law  be  reminded  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  so  variously  manifested  in  deeds;  and 
this  reflection  is  calculated  to  rouse  in  man's 
heart  love  for  God.  This  love  is  the  onlv  and 
true  source  from  which  proper  respect  and  obe- 
dience to  the  law  can  proceed  (ch.  vi.). 

There  were,  however,  two  tempting  deviations, 
in  following  which  the  people  were  sure  to  be  led 
astray.  The  law,  in  its  stnct  rigour,  was  but  too 
apt  to  tempt  them  to  desert  Jehovah,  and  to  yield 
to  idolatry  (the  very  approval  of  which  even  in 
thought  polluted  the  heart),  by  discontinuing  to 
bear  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  law.  Hence  the  most 
impressive  warnings  against  Canaan's  inhabitants 
ana  idols ;  and  hence  the  declarations  that  Israel, 
in  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  the  heathens, 
should  have  to  endure  an  equal  fate  with  them, 
and  be  repulsed  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
(ch.  vii.  viii.). 

The  other,  not  less  dangerous,  deviation  is  that 
of  self-righteousness — the  proud  fiincy  that  all 
the  fkvours  Jehovah  had  shown  to  his  people  were 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  own  deservings. 
Therefore  Jehovah  tells  them  that  it  was  not 
throuffh  their  own  worthiness  and  purity  of  heart 
that  they  inherited  the  land  of  the  heathens.  It 
was  only  through  his  free  favour ;  for  their  sins 
bore  too  strong  and  constant  testimony  how  littie 
they  ought  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  it 
(ch.  ix.)« 

The  history  of  the  people,  before  and  after  the 
exile,  shows  these  two  deviations  in  their  fullest 
bearings.  Idolatry  we  find  to  have  been  the 
besetting  sin  before  that  period,  and  presumptuous 
pride  of  heart  (ifter  it;  a  proof  how  intimately 
acquainted  the  Lawgiver  was  with  the  character 
and  disposition  of  his  people,  and  how  necessary 
therefore  those  warnings  had  been. 

Therefore,  adds  Moses,  turn  to  that  which  Je- 
hovah, in  giving  you  the  tables  of  the  law,  and 
establishing  the  Tabernacle  and  priesthood,  has 
intinmted  as  a  significant  symbol,  *  to  circumcise 
the  foreskin  of  your  heart,'  and  to  cherish  love 
in  your  inward  soul.  Think  of  Jehovah,  the  just 
and  merciful,  whose  blessings  and  curses  sLdl 
be  set  before  your  eyes  as  a  lasting  monument 
upon  the  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (ch.  x.  xi.). 

The  mention  of  that  fact  leads  the  Lawgiver 
to  the  domestic  and  practical  life  of  the  people 
when  domesticated  in  their  true  home,  the  Land 
of  Promise;  which  he  flirther  regulates  by  a 
fixed  and  solid  rule,  by  new  laws,  wnich  for  this, 
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thfdr  new  design  and  parport,  form  a  sort  of 
complement  to  the  laws  already  given.  There, 
in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  Jehovah  will  ap- 
point one  fixed  place  for  his  lasting  sanctnar^, 
when  every  other  place  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  idols  is  to  be  destroyed.  At  that  chosen  spot 
alone  are  the  sacrifices  to  be  killed*  while  cattle 
in  general,  which  are  not  destined  for  sacred 
purposes,  but  merely  for  food,  may  be  slaughtered 
at  all  places  according  to  convenience — a  regula- 
tion which  still  leaves  in  full  force  the  previous 
laws  concerning  the  eating  of  blood,  and  the 
share  of  Jehovah  in  slaughtered  cattle.  This 
sanctuary  was  to  be  considered  as  the  central 

Eoint  for  all  sacred  objects.  The  whole  land  was, 
y  means  of  the  sanctuary  established  in  the 
midst  of  it,  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah. This  consecration  was  incompatible  with 
any  defilement  whatsoever.  On  that  account 
^  Canaanites  must  be  exterlninated,  and  all 
idolatrous  abominations  destroyed,  since  nothing 
ought  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the  laws 
of  God  (ch.  xiL).  For  the  same  reason  (t.  e, 
fbr  the  sake  of  the  holiness  of  the  land,  difl^ised 
from  the  sacred  centre),  no  false  prophets  or  sooth- 
sayers are  to  be  tolerated,  as  they  may  turn  the 
mmds  of  the  people  from  the  law,  by  establish- 
ing a  different  one,  and  therefore  even  a  whole 
town  given  to  the  worship  of  idols  must  be  de- 
molished by  force  of  arms  (ch.  xili.).  Neither, 
in  like  manner,  must  the  heathen  customs  of 
mourning  be  imitated,  or  unclean  beasts  eaten ; 
but  the  people  must  always  remsdn  true  to  the 
jn-evious  laws  concerning  food,  &C.,  and  show 
their  real  attachment  to  Jehovah  and  his  religion 
by  willingly  paying  the  tithe  as  ordained  by  the 
law  (ch.  xiv.).  To  the  same  end  likewise  shall 
the  regulations  concerning  the  years  of  release 
and  the  festivals  of  Jehovah  (to  be  solemnized  in 
the  place  of  the  new-chosen  Sanctuary)  be  most 
scrupulously  observed  (ch.  xv.  xvi.).  Only  ««- 
blemished  sacrifices  shall  be  offered,  for  all  idol- 
worshippers  must  irrevocably  be  put  to  death  by 
stoning.  For  the  execution  of  due  punishment, 
honest  judges  must  govern  the  nation,  while  the 
highest  tribunal  shall  exist  in  the  place  chosen 
for  the  Sanctuary,  consisting  of  the  priests  and 
judfl;es  of  the  land.  If  a  king  be  given  by  God 
to  the  people,  he  shall  first  oi  all  accommodate 
himself  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  not  lead  a 
heathen  life.  Next  to  the  regal  and  judicial 
dignities,  the  ecclesiastical  power  shall  exist  in 
its  full  right ;  and  a^in,  next  to  it,  tlie  prophetic 
order  (ch.  xvii.  xviii.).  Of  all  these  institutions, 
the  duties  of  the  judicial  power  are  most  clearly 
defined ;  for  Jehovah  does  as  little  suffer  that  in 
his  land  the  right  of  the  innocent  shall  be  turned 
aside,  as  that  indulgence  shall  be  shown  to  the 
evil-doer  (ch.  xix.).  The  exposition  of  the  civil 
law  is  followed  by  that  of  the  martial  law,  which 
has  some  bearing  upon  the  then  impending  war 
with  Canaan,  as  the  most  important  war  and 
representing  that  with  the  heathen  nations  in 
general  (ch.  xx.).  These  are  again  followed  by 
a  series  of  laws  in  reference  to  the  preceding,  and 
referring  chiefly  to  hard  cases  in  the  judicial 
courts,  by  which  Moses  obviously  designed  to 
exhibit  the  whole  of  the  civil  lifle  of  his  people  in 
its  strict  application  to  the  theocratic  system  of 
law  and  rignt  Therefore  the  form  of  prayer  to 
be  spoken  at  the  offering  up  of  the  firstlings  and 


tithe — ^the  theocratic  confuaian  ofjaith—hf  which 
every  Israelite  acknowledges  in  persoD  that  he  if 
what  God  has  enjoined  and  called  him  to  be, 
forms  a  beautiful  conclusion  of  the  whole  legis- 
lation (ch.  xxi.-xxvi.). 

The  blessings  and  curses  of  Jehovah,  the  tvo 
opposite  extremes  which  were  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  their  eatranoe 
into  Canaan,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  spoken 
of  only  in  general  terms,  are  now  set  forth  in  their 
fullest  detail,  picturing  in  the  most  lively  coloon 
the  delightful  abundance  of  rich  blessings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  awful  visitations  of  Ueave&'i 
wrath  on  the  oUier.  The  prophetic  speecbei 
visibly  and  gradually  increase  in  energy  and 
enthu»asm,  until  the  perspective  of  the  remotea 
future  of  the  people  of  God  lies  open  to  the  eye 
of  the  inspire  Lawgiver  in  all  its  cheqoeted 
details,  when  his  word^  resolve  themselves  intos 
flight  of  poetical  extacy,  into  the  strains  of  s 
splendid  triumphal  song  in  which  the  tone  of 
grief  and  lamentation  is  as  heart-rending  as  the 
announcement  of  divine  salvation  therrin  is  JQbi- 
lant  (ch.  xxvii.  xxviii.).  The  history  of  the  Uv 
concludes  with  a  supplement  oonoemiog  him 
who  was  deemed  wortoy  by  the  Lord  to  traoanut 
his  law  to  Israel  (ch.  xxxiv.). 

Thus  much  regarding  the  contents  and  cosnee- 
tion  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  date,  however,  of  the  oorapositioo  of  the 
book,  as  well  as  its  authenticitg.  Ins  ^ven  rise  to 
a  great  variety  of  q[»inioii,  more  especially  ain<»g 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  authorship  of  Moses. 
The  older  critics  considered  Deateronomy  as  the 
latett  production  of  all  the  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  while  the  more  recent  critics  have  eooe 
to  just  Ae  contrary  opinion,  and  declare  it  to  be 
the  earliest  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

A  very  strong  proof  of  the  genninenesB  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  relation  to  the  later  writings  of  the 
prophets.  Of  all  the  books  of  the  Pentatencb, 
Deuteronomy  has  been  made  most  use  of  by  the 
prophets,  simplv  because  it  is  best  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  prophetic  dedarationa,  as  also 
because  of  the  inward  harmony  that  exists  be- 
tween the  prophecies  and  the  taws  upon  which 
they  are  based. 

Amon§[  the  arguments  advanced  against  the 
authenticity  of  Deuteronomy,  are : 

1.  The  contradictions  said  to  exist  between  this 
and  the  other  books  of  Moses ; 

2.  Certain  anachronisms  committed  by  the 
author. 

These  contradictions  are  more  especially  *!' 
leged  to  exist  in  the  festival  laws,  where  bot 
arbitrary  and  unwarranted  views  are  mostly 
entertained  by  such  critics  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  original  meaning  of  the  festivals,  which 
they  identify  altogether  with  natural  or  seaios 
festivals,  and  without  lending  to  them  a  more 
spiritual  character  and  signification. 

3.  That  tiie  Sinai  of  the  other  books  ii  alirays 
called  Horeb  in  Deuteronomy. — They  forget,  how- 
ever, that  horeb  is  the  general  name  of  Ac  whole 
mountain,  while  Sinai  is  the  special  nanie  of  a 
particular  part  of  it  This  distinction  is,  indeed, 
most  scrupulously  observed  everywhere  in  the 
Pentateuch.  .     , 

4.  That  in  Deuteronomy  i.  44  are  menuoned 
the  Amorites.  instead  of  the  Amalekites,»'m  Nan. 
xiv.  45.— Here  also  they  have  forgotten  to  notice 
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thit,  in  the  leqael  of  the  very  passage  alluded  to 
in  DeatiHroiiooiy,  both  the  Amorite*  and  Amalekr 
iitt  are  mentioDed. 

5.  That  the  caose  of  the  muiishmeiit  of  Moses 
s  differently  stated  in  Num.  zxvii.  14,  and 
DHiu?ronomy  ml  26. — ^To  this  objection  we  reply, 
tbt  both  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Moses  are 
dt5chbed  in  both  books  as  originating  with  the 
people;  oomp.  also  Dent  xxxii.  51,  etc. 

Among  the  anachronisms  in  Deuteronomy  are 
ittkoned  the  allusions  made  in  it  to  the  Temple 
ixii.  ZTi  1,  sqq.),  to  the  royal  and  prophetic 
powers  (xiii.  xTii.  xviii.),  to  the  different  modes 
ot  idol-vonhip  (iv.  19 ;  xvii.  3),  and  to  the  exile 
(xxTiii.  sq.).  In  suggesting  these  critical  points, 
hovi>Ter,  they  do  not  consider  that  all  these  sub- 
jects are  most  closely  and  intimately  connected 
vith  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  law  itself, 
aod  that  all  these  regulations  and  prophecies 
appear  here  in  Deuteronomy,  as  necessary  finish- 
xg-points  to  the  Law,  so  indispensable  for  the 
bei:er  consolidation  of  the  subs^uent  and  later 
TtlitioDS  of  the  theocracy. 

More  anackrimigmM  are  said  to  be, 

i.  The  sixty  dwelling-places  of  Jair  mentioned 
Deot  iii.  14,  sq.  (comp.  Judg.  x.  8,  sq.).  We 
cf'Qsider,  however,  that  the  men  mentioned  in  the 
t*o  passages  are  eridently  difRsrent  persons, 
though  of  the  same  name.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
prttve  from  other  sources,  that  tiiere  rodly  existed 
at  the  time  of  Moses  a  man*  by  name  Jair. 

2.  The  notice  (iii.  11)  concerning  king  Og, 
which  looks  more  like  a  note  of  a  subs^uent 
*nter  in  corroboration  of  the  story  told  in  the 
chapter.  But  this  hypothesis  &lls  to  the  ground 
vhen  we  consider  that  Moses  did  not  write  for  his 
CDDtemporaries  merely,  but  also  for  late  posterity. 

The  book  contains,  moreoTer,  not  a  small  num- 
ber of  plain,  though  indirect  traces,  indicative  of 
its  Mosaic  origin.    We  thus  find  in  it : 

1.  Nameroos  notices  concerning  nations  with 
whom  the  Israelites  had  then  come  in  contact, 
but  who,  after  the  Mosuc  period,  entirely  dis- 
appeared fiy>m  the  pages  of  history :  such  are  the 
accoants  of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Bashan 

2.  The  appellation  of  '  mountain  of  the  Amo- 
rites,' used  throughout  the  whole  book  (i.  7,  19, 
2<),  44),  while  even  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  soon 
aiWrthe  conquest  of  the  land,  the  name  is  already 
exchanged  for  *  mountains  of  Judah '  (Josh.  xi. 
16,21). 

3.  The  observation  (ii.  10),  that  the  Emxm  had 
foftnerly  dwelt  in  the  plwn  of  Moab :  they  were 
*  gr«st  people,  equal  to  the  Anakim.  This  ob- 
swTation  quite  accords  with  Genesis  xiv.  5. 

4.  A  detailed  account  (ii.  11)  concerning  the 
Horim  and  their  relations  to  the  Edomites. 

5>  An  locount  of  the  Zamzummim  (ii.  20,  21), 
ope  of  the  earliest  races  of  Canaan,  though  men- 
tioned nowhere  else. 

6.  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  Re- 
posim  (iii.  3,  sq.),  with  whose  concerns  the  author 
K*ms  to  have  been  well  acquainted. 

The  atimding-point  also  of  the  author  of  Dente- 
r^womy  is  altogether  in  the  Mosaic  time,  and  had 
*^  heen  assumed  and  fictitious,  there  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  moments  when  the  spurious 
author  would  have  been  off  his  guard,  and  nn- 
nindfiil  of  the  part  he  had  to  play.  But  no  dis- 
^^^cpuKies  of  tlug  kind  can  be  traced ;  and  this 


is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
book. 

A  great  number  of  other  passages  fbrce  us 
likewise  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of 
Deuteronomy  originated  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
Such  are  the  passages  where 

1.  A  comparison  is  drawn  between  Canaan  and 
Egypt  (xi.  10,  sq.),  with  the  latter  of  which  the 
author  seems  thoroughly  acquainted. 

2.  Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  fer- 
tility and  productions  of  Egypt  (viii.  7,  sq.). 

3.  Regulations  are  given  relating  to  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  (xii.  I,  sq.;  xx.  1,  sq.),  which 
cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  by  assuming 
that  they  had  been  framed  in  the  Mosaic  time, 
since  they  could  be  of  no  use  after  that  period. 

Besides,  whole  pieces  and  chapters  in  Deutero- 
nomy, such  as  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  betray  in  form,  lan- 
guage, and  tenor^a  very  early  period  in  Hebrew 
literature.  Nor  are  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
Deuterononnr  less  decisive  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  book.  We  are  struck  with  the  most  remark- 
able phenomenon,  that  many  laws  from  the  pre- 
vious books  are  here  partly  repeated  and  im- 
pressed with  more  energy,  partly  modified,  and 
partly  altogether  abolished,  according  to  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  time,  or  as  the  new  aspect  of 
circumstances  among  the  Jews  rendered  such 
steps  necessary  (comp.  e.  ^.  Dent.  xv.  17  with 
Exod.  xxi.  7 ;  Deut.  xii.  with  Lev.  xvii.).  Such 
pretensions  to  raise,  or  even  to  oppose  his  own 
private  opinions  to  the  authority  of  divine  law, 
are  found  in  no  author  of  the  subsequent  periods, 
since  the  whole  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
later  times  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  the  echo 
than  otherwise  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  alto- 
gether founded  on  it.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that 
the  law  itself  forbids  most  impressively  to  add  to, 
or  take  anything  from  it,  a  prohibition  which  is 
repeated  even  in  Deuteronomy  (comp.  iv.  2 :  xiii. 
1) ;  and  it  is  but  too  evident,  that,  if  the  opinion 
of  the  critics  be  correct,  that  this  book  contains 
nothing  more  than  a  gradual  development  of  the 
law — it  clashes  too  often  with  its  own  principles, 
and  pronounces  thus  its  own  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

The  part  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.)  respecting 
the  death  of  Moses  requires  a  particular  explana- 
tion. That  the  whole  of  this  section  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  piece  altogether  apart  firom  what 
precedes  it,  or  as  a  supplement  fVom  another 
writer,  has  already  been  maintained  by  the  elder 
theologians;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  but  also  by 
the  express  declaration  of  the  book  itself  on  that 
event  and  its  relations ;  for  chapter  xxxi.  contains 
the  conclusion  of  the  work,  where  Moses  describes 
himself  as  the  author  of  the  previous  contents,  as 
also  of  the  Song  (ch.  xxxii.),  and  the  blessing 
(ch.  xxxiii.)  belonging  to  it.  All  that  follows  is, 
consequently,  not  from  Moses,  the  work  being 
completed  and  concluded  with  chapter  xxxiii. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  favours  this 
opinion,  namely,  the  close  connection  that  exists 
between  the  last  section  of  Deuteronomy'  and  the 
beginning  of  Joshua  (comp.  Deut  xxxiv.  9  with 
Josh.  i.  1),  plainly  shows  tbat  chapter  xxxiv.  of 
Deuteronomy  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  point  of 
transition  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  that  it  was 
written  bj  the  same  author  as  the  latter.  The 
correct  view  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
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ndtr  it  as  a  real  supplement,  but  by  so  means  as 
an  interpolation. 

On  the  literature  of  Deuteronomy,  compare  the 
article  Pentateuch. 

DEW.  The  various  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  dew  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  statements 
of  trayeUers,  might,  unless  carefully  considered, 
convey  the  impression  that  in  Palestine  the  dews 
fkll  copiously  at  night  during  the  height  of 
summer,  and  supply  in  some  degree  the  lack  of 
rain.  But  we  mid  that  those  who  mention  dews 
travelled  in  spring  and  autumn,  while  those  who 
travelled  in  summer  make  no  mention  of  them. 
In  fkct,  scarcely  any  dew  does  fall  during  the 
summer  months — from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  August ;  but  as  it  continues  to  fall  for 
some  time  after  the  rains  of  spring  have  ceased, 
and  begins  to  &11  before  the  rams  of  autumn 
commence,  we  may  firom  this  gather  the  sense  in 
which  the  Scriptural  references  to  dew  are  to  be 
understood,  without  the  dews  continuing  to  fall 
after  tiie  rains  have  ceased,  and  commencing  be- 
fore the  rains  return,  the  season  of  actual  drought, 
and  the  parched  appearance  of  the  country,  would 
be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  r^dly  are. 
The  partial  refreshment  thus  afibrded  to  the 
ground  at  tiie  end  of  a  summer  without  dews  or 
rains,  is  of  great  value  in  Western  Asia,  and  would 
alone  explain  all  the  Oriental  references  to  the 
effects  or  dew.  This  explanation  is  of  further 
interest  as  indicating  the  times  of  the  year  to 
which  the  Scriptural  notices  of  dew  refer ;  for  as 
it  does  not,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  &11  in 
summer,  and  as  few  would  think  of  mentioning 
it  in  the  season  of  rain,  we  may  take  all  such 
notices  to  refer  to  the  months  of  April,  May,  part 
of  August,  and  September. 

DIADEM.    [Cbown.] 

DIAL.  The  invention  of  the  sun-dial  belongs 
most  probably  to  the  Babylonians.  The  first 
mention  in  Scripture  of  the  '  hour,'  is  made  by 
Daniel,  at  Babylon  (ch.  iii.  6).  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  dial  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
XX.  1 1 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  8),  which  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  any  clear  mention,  en- 
tirely concur  with  the  derivation  of  gnomonics 
fVom  the  Babylonians.  Ahaz  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kinp[S  xvi.  7,  9),  and  that  he  was  readj  to  adopt 
foreign  improvements,  appears  from  his  admira- 
tion of  the  altar  at  Damascus,  and  his  introduce 
tion  of  a  copy  of  it  into  Jerusalem  (2  Kinss  xvi. 
10).  '  The  princes  of  Babylon  sent  unto  him  to 
inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land ' 
(2  Chron.  xxxiL  31).  Hence  the  dial  also,  which 
was  called  after  his  name,  was  probably  an  im- 

Ertation  from  Babylon.  Different  conjectures 
ve  been  formed  respecting  the  construction  of 
this  instrument.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  distinct  contrivance,  rather  than  any  part 
of  a  house.  It  would  also  seem  probable,  m>m 
the  circumstances,  that  it  was  of  such  a  size,  and 
so  placed,  that  Hezekiah,  now  convalescent  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  21,  22),  but  not  perfectiy  recovered, 
could  witness  the  miracle  from  his  chamber  or 
pavilion.  May  it  not  have  been  situate  *  in  the 
middle  oourt '  mentioned  2  Kings  xx.  4  ?  The 
cut  given  below  (No.  141)  presents  a  dial  dis- 
covered in  Hindostan,  near  Delhi,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Mogul  empire,  whose  construction 
would  well  suit  the  circumstances  recorded  of  the  | 


dial  of  Ahaz.  It  seems  to  have  answered  tlie 
double  purpose  of  an  observatory  and  a  disl-t 
rectangled  hexangle,  whose  hypothenase  is  a 
staircase,  appareoUy  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  and  biseots  a  zone  or  coping  ot  a  vail, 
which  wall  connects  the  two  terminating  towers 


141. 


right  and  left.    The  coping  itself  is  of  a  drcolv 
form,  and  accurately  graduated  to  mark,  by  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  above,  the  sun's  progna 
before  and  aft^  noon ;  for  when  the  son  is  io 
the  zenith,  he  shines  direcUy  on  the  staircase,  tod 
the  shadow  falls  beyond  the  coping.  AJlat  tuim 
on  the  top  of  the  staircaae,  and  a  gnomon,  fitted  the 
building  for  the  purpose  of  an  observatory.   A^ 
cording  to  the  known  lawti^  refraction,  a  clood  or 
body  of  air  of  different  doosity  finom  tiie  oommoo 
atmosphere,  interposed  between  the  gnomon  and 
the  coping  of  the  dial-plate  below,  would,  if  the 
cloud  were  denser  than  the  atmosphere,  cause  the 
shadow  to  recede  from  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  staircase,  and  of  course  to  re-asoend  the 
steps  on  the  coping,  by  which  it  had  before  nooo 
gone  down ;  and  if  the  cloud  were  rarer,  a  con- 
trary effect  would  take  place.    The  phenomeooo 
on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  however,  was  doubtless  of  > 
miraculous  nature,  even  should  such  a  medim  of 
the  miracle  be  admitted :  nothing  less  than  a 
divine  communication  could  have  enabled  Isaiah 
to  predict  its  occurrence  at  that  time  and  place : 
besides,  he  gave  the  king  his  own, choice  whether 
the  shadow  should  advance  or  retire  ten  degrees. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  neoesotr  ^ 
seeking  any  medium  for  this  miracle,  and  oe^ 
tainly  no  necessity  for  supposing  any  actual  inter 
ference  with  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  or  the 
position  of  the  sun.    The  miracle,  firom  all  the 
accounts  of  it,  might  consist  only  of  the  retro- 
gression of  the  shadow  ten  degrees,  by  a  simpW 
act  of  Almighty  power,  without  any  mediom,  or, 
at  most,  by  that  of  refracting  those  rays  only 
which  fell  upon  the  dial.    It  is  not  said  that  any 
time  was  lost  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at 
large :  it  was  not  even  observed  by  the  astronomen 
of  Babylon,  for  the  deputation  came  to  hiQture 
concerning  the  wonder  tnat  was  done  in  the  W- 
It  was  temporary,  local,  and  confined  to  the  ob> 
servation  of  Hezekiah  and  his  court,  being  de- 
nied chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  monarch. 
It  18  remarkable  that  no  instrument  fbr  ^^^P^ 
time  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  before  the  ow 
of  Ahaz,  B.C.  700 ;  nor  does  it  appear  ^.^ 
Jews  generally,  even  after  this  period,  diyided 
tiieir  day  into  hours.    The  dial  of  Ahaz  was  pro- 
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DIAUONIX  The  diamond  ii  named  in  the 
AsUioriKd  Version  u  one  of  the  ttonea  id  the 
ImilpUle  of  the  bigh-prieat  (Eiod.  xxni\.  18  ; 
~~  li.  II)-  But  u  Uiese  stonea  were  engrared, 
'-  DO  means  likely  that  the  original  word 
■)  reallj  denoCca  the  diamond  j  and  it 
it  gowall  J  nndenlood  that  the  onyx  ia  intended. 
Tm  diamond  again  ocean  in  the  Antboriied 
VmionofJer.  XTii.l;Exelt.iii.9;Zech.  vii,  13; 
uhI  in  thcK  plaoea  Che  word  (lAnntr)  is  difierent 
from  Um  above,  and  itt  ugniSeadon,  'a  aharp 
poiil,'  eooDleiiuicei  this  interpretation,  the  dia- 
■Old  biing  for  ita  bardnesa  uaed  iu  peribrating 
udnudng  other  minenlx.  Indeed,  thii  me  <h 
Ibt  itaiiir  ia  diatinetly  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xvii.  1 . 
Mien  the  Mflut  pointed  with  it  ia  diatingniahed 
[mm  one  of  iron  (comp.  Plin.  Hitt.  Nat.  xxxvii. 
Itk  The  two  other  puoges  also  &Tour  thia 
^v*  by  niing  it  figoiatively  to  eipren  the 
iiTdMH  and  obdnracj  of  the  leraelitea.  Onr 
Aaihoriied  Venion  hai  *  diamond'  ia  Jer.  xviL  1. 
■mi  -Hlamant'  in  the  other  texti :  but  in  the 
onpnal  the  word  ia  the  laine  in  all. 

DIANA  (Acta  xiz.  3*>  Artemia,  the  Diana  of 
ibc  Rnmant,  ia  a  goddeaa  known  snder  Tartou 


*xhSesliima,  aod  with  almost  iacompatibli 
Wntalet.  Aa  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Ephesus, 
u  vhich  ebaracler  atone  she  c«noems  ni  here, 
w  •■*  Dndoabtedl;  a  representatiTe  of  the  same 
Vfns  preading  over  oonceptioa  and  birth  which 
■M  adored  in  Palestine  niider  the  name  of  Asb- 

Ker  earliest  image,  which  waa  laid  to  have 
"Ijni  fmn  htaven,  waa  probably  very  rude,  and, 
1°  J»<)gc  ban  ita  representation  on  ancient  coins. 
>nue  mm  thu  a  baad  with  a  sbapeles*  tnmk. 


was  made.  Most  anthorittea  say  it  waa  of  ebony. 
The  later  image  with  the  fnll  development  of 
atlribntes,  of  which  we  give  a  repreaentalion,  is 
a  Pantheon  of  Aiiatic  and  Egyptian  deities. 
Even  in  it,  however,  we  lee  how  little  influence 
Greek  art  had  in  modifying  ili  antique  rodeness. 
It  is  still  more  like  a  mnmmy  than  a  Greek 
statne.      Her  pri»ta  were  called  Megabyzi,  and 

DI-BON,  oi-  DIMON  f  I»a.  it.  S),  railed  alw 
IMboD-Gad,  from  ita  having  been  rebuilt  by  the 
tribe  of  that  name  (Num.  xiiii.  M),  a  city  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Amon,  at  the  point 
where  the  Israelites  ctxxsed  that  river  on  their 
jonniey  to  the  Jordan,  and  where  their  first  en- 
campment was  made  after  having  passed  it-  la 
later  times  wc  find  it,  with  other  towns  in  this 
quarter,  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  ilviii. 
23).  The  site  has  been  recognised  hy  Seetien, 
Borckhardt.  and  Irby  and  Mangles,  at  a  place 
which  beam  the  name  of  Diban.  in  a  low  tract 
of  the  district  called  the  Koura,  about  three 
milea  north  of  the  Amoa  (Modjeb).  The  ruins 
are  here  extensive,  hut  offer  nothing  of  interest 
There  was  another  place  called  Dibon  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  u.  !S),  perhaps  the  same 
that  is  called  Dimonafa  ia  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

DI-DRACHMON  (a  doMt  draclma),  a  Klver 
coin  equal  tp  two  Attic  drachmK,  and  also  to  the 
Jewish  half  shekel  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  8.  3).  It 
waa  therefore  equivalent  to  aboot  Is.  Ad.  of  oar 
money.  By  the  law  every  Jew  waa  required  to 
pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  Temple  (Eiod.  XXx. 
13,  tq.).  and  this  amoimt  is  represented  by  the 
didrachma  in  Matt.  xvii.  34,  where  it  is  used  for 
the  '  tribnte-mone; '  demanded  of  Christ. 

DIiyYMUS  (a  (m'a),  a  sunuime  of  the 
ApoEtte  Thomas,  denoting  that  he  was  a  twin ; 
and  if  translated,  he  woold  be  called  '  Thomas 
the  Twin'  (John  xi.  16).     [THOMAa.] 

DIICE,  the  heathen  Godden  of  Justice ;  de- 
scribed as  the  daoghter  of  Zeus  and  Themis. 
The  punishment  of  murderers  is  particulsrly 
ascribed  to  her ;  and  therefore,  besides  being  the 
goddess  of  punishment  in  a  general  sense,  she  is 
often  to  be  tongidered  the  mme  as  Nemeus  or 
Vengeance.  The  word  occurs  in  Acts  ixviii.  4, 
and  n  there  rendered  'vengeance,'  sppellatively. 

DIK'LAH,  a  tribe  descended  (him  Joktan 
(Gen.  s.  ST).  As  the  name  in  Aramaic  and 
Arabic  means  a  patm-lrBe,  it  has  been  judged 
feek  the  seat  of  the  tribe  in  some 
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territory  rich  in  palm-trees.  Bochart  finds  it  in 
Soathem  Arabia,  MichaeUs  in  the  region  of  the 
Tigris  (from  Uie  analogy  of  the  name  Diglath) ; 
bat  where  the  groond  of  search  is  so  nncertain, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  sa^ftctory  result 

DPNAH,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen. 
XXX.  21),  and  therefore  full  sister  of  Simeon  and 
Levi.  While  Jacob's  camp  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shechem,  Dioah  was  seduced  by 
bhechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  Hivite  chief  or 
head-man  of  the  town.  Partly  from  dread  of 
tiie  consequences  of  his  misconduct,  and  partly, 
it  would  seem,  out  of  love  for  the  damsel,  he 
solicited  a  marriage  with  her,  leavins  the  *  mar- 
riage price '  (see  Mabriaoe)  to  be  fixed  by  her 
^Bimily.  To  this  Dinah*s  brothers  would  only 
consent  on  the  fhrther  condition  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  should  be  circumcised. 
Even  this  was  yielded;  and  Simeon  and  Levi 
took  a  most  barbarous  advantage  of  the  com- 
pliance by  foiling  upon  the  town  on  the  third 
day,  when  the  people  were  disabled  by  the  effects 
of  the  operation,  and  slew  them  all  TGen.  xxxiv.). 
For  this  act  of  truly  Oriental  vinaictiveness  no 
excuse  can  be  offered,  and  Jacob  himself  re- 
peatedly alludes  to  it  with  abhorrence  and  regret 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  30 ;  xlix.  5-7).  To  understand  the 
act  at  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember, 
that  anv  stain  upon  the  honour  of  a  sister,  and 
especially  of  an  only  sister,  is  even  at  this  day 
considered  as  an  insupportable  disgrace  and  in- 
expiable offence  among  all  the  nomade  tribes  of 
Western  Asia.  If  the  woman  be  single,  her 
brothers  more  than  her  fiither,  if  she  be  married, 
her  brothers  more  than  her  husband,  are  ag^ 
grieved,  and  are  considered  bound  to  aven^  the 
wrong.  Heuce  the  active  vengeance  of  Dmah's 
fhll  brothers,  and  the  comparative  passiveness  of 
her  father  in  these  transactions.  Of  Dinah's  sub- 
sequeut  lot  nothing  is  known. 

DIONYS'IUS  THE  AREOPAGITE.  The 
name  of  '  Dionysius  the  AreofMieite '  enlivens 
the  scanty  account  of  success  which  attended  the 
visit  of  F^ul  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  34).  Nothing 
fiirther  is  related  of  him  in  the  New  Testament; 
but  ecclesiastical  historians  record  some  parti- 
culars concerning  his  career,  both  before  and 
after  his  conversion.  Suidas  recounts  that  he 
was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  eminent  for  his 
literary  attainments;  that  he  studied  first  at 
Adieus  and  afterwards  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ; 
and  atoLt,  while  in  the  latter  city,  he  beheldthat 
remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  he  terms  it, 
which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Christ,  and  ex- 
claimed to  his  friend  Apollophanes,  *  Either  the 
Divinity  suffers,  or  sympathises  with  some 
sufferer.'  He  futher  details,  that  after  Dionysius 
returned  to  Athens,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Areopagus;  and,  having  embraced  Christianity 
about  A.D.  50,  was  constituted  Bishop  of  Athens 
b^  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  Syncellus  and 
Nicephorus  both  record  the  last  particular.  Aris- 
tides,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  asserts  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom — a  foct  generally  admitted 
by  historians ;  but  the  precise  period  of  his  death, 
whether  under  Trajan  or  Adrian,  or,  which  is 
most  likely,  under  Domitian,  they  do  not  de- 
termine. It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  what 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  these  traditions. 

DIOTREPHES  {Jove-nourtBhed),  a  person 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  fidse  teachers 


condemned  by  St  John  m  his  diird  episUe.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  presbyter  or  deaeon- 
probably  the  former.  He  refhaed  to  receive  the 
letter  sent  by  John,  thereby  dedining  to  sabnut 
to  his  directions  or  acknowledge  Ins  authority 
(3  John  9). 

DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITa  This  is  dov 
usually  understood  to  mean  a  high  frcolty,  en- 
joyed by  certain  persons  in  the  apostolic  age,  of 
diving  into  the  heart  and  disoenung  the  eecnt 
dispositions  of  men.  It  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  gifts  peculiar  to  that  age,  and  vas 
especially  necessary  at  a  time  when  ue  standards 
of  doctrine  were  not  well  established  or  generally 
understood,  and  when  many  deoeiven  were 
abroad  (2  John  it  7).  This  fiMmlty  seems  to 
have  been  exercised  chiefly  upon  those  who  csoe 
forward  as  teachers  of  others,  and  with  whose  real 
character  and  designs  it  was  important  that  the 
infant  churches  should  be  acquainted. 

DISCIPLE,  a  scholar  or  follower  of  any 
teacher,  in  the  general  sense.  It  is  hence  applied 
in  the  Gospels  not  only  to  the  followers  of  Christ 
but  to  those  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt  ix.  H 
&c),  and  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt  xxiL  16>  Al- 
though used  of  the  followers  of  Christ  generallj, 
it  is  applied  in  a  special  manner  to  the  twdn 
apostles  (Matt  x.  1 ;  xi.  1 ;  xx.  1 7 ;  Luke  ix.  1). 
After  the  death  of  Christ  the  word  took  the 
wider  sense  of  a  believer,  or  Christian ;  t.  e.  s 
fbllower  of  Jesus  Christ 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The  moa 
prevalent  diseases  of  the  E^  are  cntaneoos  dis- 
eases, malignant  fevers,  dysentery,  and  ophthal- 
mia. Of  the  first  of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  leprosv  and  elephantiasis  [Lkpbost].  To 
the  same  class  also  belongs  the  singular  disease 
called  the  mal  d' Aleppo,  which  is  confined  to 
Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Aintab,  and  the  villages  on  the 
Segour  and  Kowick.  It  consists  in  an  eraptMO 
of  one  or  more  small  red  tubercles,  which  give 
no  uneasiness  at  first,  but,  after  a  few  weeks. 
become  prurient,  discharge  a  little  moisture,  and 
sometimes  ulcerate.  Its  duration  is  from  a  fev 
months  to  a  year.  It  does  not  affect  the  general 
health  at  all,  and  is  only  dreaded  on  aocoaot  of 
the  scars  it  leaves.  Foreigners  who  have  visited 
Aleppo  have  sometimes  been  a£fected  br  it 
several  years  after  their  return  to  their  ova 
country.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  dogs  sjid 
cats  are  likewise  attacked  by  it  The  Egyptius 
are  subject  to  an  eruption  of  red  spots  sod 
pimples,  which  cause  a  troublesome  smartiag- 
The  eruption  returns  every  year  towards  the  end 
of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  is  od  ^ 
account  attributed  to  the  rising  of  the  NUf • 
Malignant  fevers  are  very  frequent,  and  of  the 
class  is  the  great  scourge  of  the  East,  the  plag^* 
which  surpasses  all  others  in  virulence  and  coo- 
tagiousness  [Pestiubncb].  The  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia is  prevalent  throughout  E^pt  and  Sths, 
and  is  the  cause  of  blindness  being  so  frequent  m 
those  countries  [BundnessI.  Of  inflaounatory 
diseases  in  general.  Dr.  Russell  says  that  st 
Aleppo  he  has  not  found  them  more  frequeof'  ^ 
more  rapid  in  their  course,  than  in  Great  Bn'taio. 
Epilepsy  and  diseases  of  the  mind  are  oodudopi? 
met  with.  Melancholy  monomaniacs  *^^ 
yarded  as  sacred  persons  in  Egypt,  and  are  bew 
in  the  highest  veneration  by  au  Mahometans. 

Diseases  are  not  unfy^qoently  alluded  to  in  the 
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Olfi  TeBtampDt ;  bat,  as  no  description  is  ^irm 
uf  tbem,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  is  ibr 
the  most  part  impossible  eren  to  hazard  a  con- 
jcctare  concerning  their  natare. 

Uezekiah  suffered^  according  to  oar  yersion, 
from  a  boiL  The  term  here  nsed  means  literally 
mf^avmation  ;  but  we  hsTe  no  means  of  identi- 
fying it  with  what  we  call  boil.  The  same  may 
be  6aid  of  the  plagne  of  boils  and  blains  [Blaims], 
and  of  the  names  of  diseases  mentioned  in  the 
li'^th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  such  as  pestilence, 
amswnptioii,  feyer,  botch  of  Egypt,  itch,  scab. 
The  case  of  Job,  in  which  the  term  translated 
hail  also  occurs,  demands  a  separate  notice  [Job]. 
Nebuchadneszar's  disease  was  a  species  of  me- 
Uncholy  monomania,  called  by  authors  zoan- 
Uiropia,  or  more  commonly  lycanthropia,  be- 
eaiue  the  transformation  into  a  wolf  was  the  most 
ordinary  illusion.  Esquirol  cousiders  it  to  haye 
originated  in  the  ancient  custom  of  sacrificing 
aQimals.  But,  whateyer  effect  this  practice  might 
have  had  at  the  time,  the  cases  recorded  are  in- 
dependent of  any  such  influence ;  and  it  really 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  trace  this  particular 
halloeinatioQ  to  a  remote  historical  cause,  when 
we  remember  that  the  imaginary  transformations 
into  inanimate  objects,  such  as  glass,  butter,  &&, 
which  are  of  eyery*day  occurrence,  are  equally 
irreconcilable  with  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
niiod.  The  same  author  relates  UtaX  a  nobleman 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  putting  his  head  out  of  a  window,  in 
order  to  satiiBfy  the  urgent  desire  he  had  to  bark. 
Caimet  informs  us  that  the  nuns  of  a  German 
coDTent  were  transformed  into  cats,  and  went 
mewing  oyer  the  whole  house  at  a  fixed  hour  of 
the  day.  Antiochns  and  Herod  died«  like  Sylla, 
from  pbthiriasis,  a  disease  which  was  well  known 
|o  the  ancients.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the 
immediate  causes  of  this  malady ;  but  there  is  no 
ooubt  that  it  depends  on  the  general  state  of  the 
<:«»tftitQtion,  and  must  not  be  attributed  to  un- 
dtanliness.  Alibert  mentions  the  case  of  a  per^ 
^  vho,  as  soon  as  these  animals  had  been 
destroyed,  fell  into  a  typhokl  state,  and  shortly 
after  died.  The  question  of  alleged  demoniacal 
po»ession,  so  often  mentioned  in  3ie  New  Testa- 
^^  has  been  considered  under  another  head 

[pcxoMucs],  and  need  not  be  re-opened  in  tfaos 

place. 

.  ^ISH.  Various  kinds  of  dishes  are  mentioned 
iQ  Scripture;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
other  idea  of  their  particular  forms  than  may  be 
">«g«ted  by  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of  the 
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modem  East,  which  have  much  resemblance  to 
«ch  other.  The  sites  of  such  ancient  towns  as 
^fre  bnilt  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  usually  coyered 
»itJi  broken   potsherds,    some   of  them   krge 


enough  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  entire  yessel. 
These  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  modem 
use,  and  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  a  rather 
coarse  eartheuware,  coyered  with  a  compact  and 
strong  glaze,  with  bright  colours,  mostly  green, 
blue,  or  yellow.  Dishes  and  other  yessels  of 
copper,  coarsely  but  thickly  tinned,  are  now 
much  used  in  the  East;  but  how  far  this  may 
haye  been  ancientiy  the  case  we  haye  not  the 
means  of  knowing.      The  cut  (No.   144)    re- 

S resents  a  slaye  bringing  dishes  to  table;  the 
ishes  haye  coyers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  carried  on  the  reyerted  hand  is  the  mode  still 
nsed  by  Eastern  seryants. 

DIVINATION  is  a  general  term  descrijitive 
of  the  yarions  illusory  arts  anciently  practised 
for  the  discovery  of  things  secret  or  future.  The 
human  mind  has  always  shown  a  strone  curiosity 
to  ascertain  the  course  of  fortune,  and  me  issue  of 
present  or  contemplated  schemes ;  and  in  those 
countries  and  ages  where  ignorance  of  physical 
laws  has  combined  with  superstition  to  debase  it, 
it  has  sought  to  gratify  this  innate  disposition  to 
pry  into  futurity,  by  looking  for  presages  in  things 
between  Vhich  and  the  object  of  its  anxiety  no 
connection  existed  but  in  the  diyiner's  imagina- 
tion. Scarcely  a  single  department  of  nature  but 
was  appealed  to,  as  fiirnishing,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, good  or  bad  omens  of  human  destiny ; 
and  the  aspect  of  things,  which,  perhaps  by  the 
most  casual  coincidence,  marked  some  event  or 
crisis  in  the  life  of  one  or  two  indiyiduals,  came 
to  be  regarded,  by  blind  credulity,  as  the  fixed 
and  inyariable  j^recnrsor  of  a  similar  result  in  the 
afiairs  of  mankind  in  general.  By  such  childish 
and  irrational  notions  was  the  conduct  of  the 
heathen  guided  in  the  most  important,  no  less 
than  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life ;  and 
hence  arose  the  profession  of  augurs,  sootlnayers, 
ei  hoc  genuM  omne  of  impostors,  who,  ingrafting 
vulgar  traditions  on  a  small  stock  of  natural 
knowledge,  established  their  claims  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  occnit  science,  the  importance  and  in- 
fluence of  which  they  dexterously  increased  by 
assorting  it  with  all  that  was  pompous  and  im- 
posing in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 

Thu  science,  if  that  can  be  called  science 
which  was  the  product  of  ignorance  and  fraud 
united,  was  diyided  into  yarious  branches,  each 
of  which  had^  its  separate  professors.  In  a  general 
view,  divination  may  be  considered  as  either  na- 
tural or  artificial :  the  first  being  founded  on  the 
notion  that  the  soul  possesses,  from  its  spiritual 
nature,  some  prescience  of  futurity,  which  it  ex- 
emplifies particularly  in  dreams,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death :  the  second,  resting  on  a  peculiar 
interpretation  of  the  course  of  nature,  as  well  as 
on  such  arbitrary  observations  and  experiments 
as  superstition  introduced.  The  different  systems 
and  methods  that  were  anciently  in  vogue  are 
almost  incredible :  as,  for  instance,  Aeromancy, 
diyining  by  the  air ;  Arithmomancy,  by  means  of 
numbers ;  Capnomancy,  by  the  smoke  of  sacri- 
fices ;  Chiromancy,  by  tiie  lines  on  the  palms  of 
the  hands ;  Hydromancy,  by  water ;  Pyromancy, 
by  fire,  &c.  But  widiout  attempting  an  enumera- 
tion and  explanation  of  all  tiie  arts  of  divination 
that  were  anciently  practised,  let  us  confine  our- 
selyes  to  the  mention  of  those  which  occur  in 
sacred  history.  1.  Wise  men  (Exod.  vii.  11; 
Isa.  zliv.  25;  Jer.  1.  35 ;  Dan.  ii.  12,  &a),  a  term 
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applied  generally  to  magicians,  or  men  who  were 
skilled  m  natural  science.      2.    'Wizards'  or 
wise  men,  and  *  a  witoh,'  from  an  Arabic  verb 
signifying  *  to  reveal/  both  practimng  divination 
by  the  same  arts,  i.  e,  pretending  to  reveal  secrets, 
to  discover  things  lost,  find  hidden  treasure,  and 
interpret  dreams.     3.   One  who  foretold  what 
was  to  happen  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  use 
of  lots  [Lots].    4.  One  who,  though  rendered  by 
our  translators  '  an  observer  of  times,'  foretold 
political  or  physical  changes  by  the  motion  of  the 
clouds,  along  with  whoni  Isaiah  conjoins  those 
who  made  the  same  predictions  from  eclipses,  and 
the  conjunction  of  the  stars  (xlvii.  13).    5.  *  An 
enchanter'  was    probably   one   who    practised 
Ophiomancy,  or  the  art  of  charming  serpents, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  a  favourite  trick  of  jug- 
glery in  ihe  East    6.  *A  charmer/  one  who 
placed  words  and  things  in  a  certain  arrange- 
ment, or  muttered  them,  as  a  kind  of  spell.  7.  *  A 
consulter  with  &miliar  spirits,'  or  *  a  ventrilo- 
quist,' was  a  wizard  who  askcKl  counsel  of  his 
nmiliar,  and  gave  the  responses  received  from 
him  to  others — the  name  being  applied  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spirit  or  demon  that  animated  the 
person,  and  inflated  the  belly,  so  that  it  protu- 
berated  like  the  side  of  a  holtle  (see  Leyit.  xx. 
27 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8 ;  also  Acts  xvi.  16).    8. '  A 
necromancer,'  one  who,  by  frequenting  tombs,  by 
inspecting  corpses,  &c,  like  the  witch  of  Endor, 
pretended  to  evoke  the  dead,  and  bring  secrets 
m>m  the  invisible  world  (^Gen.  xli.  8 ;  £xod«  vii. 
11 ;  Lev.  xix.  26;  Deut.  xviii.  10-1 2\    9.  Be- 
lomancy,  as  it  is  called,  a  form  of  divination  by 
means  of  arrows  (Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;  see  also  2  Kings 
xiii.  14-19),  a  notable  example  of  which  occurs 
in  tiie  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  being  un- 
decided whether  to  march  first  agtdnst  Jerusalem 
or  Rabbah,  allowed  neither  his  policy  nor  re- 
sentment to  decide  the  course  of  his  expedition, 
but  was  determined  wholly  by  the  result  of  super- 
stitious rites.    The  way  of  divining  by  arrows 
was,  having  first  made  them  bright '  in  order  the 
better  to  follow  them  with  the  eye/  to  shoot  them, 
and  to  prosecute  the  march  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  greatest  number  of  arrows  fell ; 
or,  having  *  mixed  together  *  some  arrows  with 
the  names  of  the  devoted  cities  marked  on  them, 
to  attack  that  first  which  was  first  drawn  out ;  or 
to  put  in  a  bag  three  arrows,  as  is  the  practice  of 
the  Arabs,  one  of  which  is  inscribed  with  the 
words  '  Command  me.  Lord,'  the  second  with 
*  Forbid  me.  Lord,'  while  the  third  is  left  blank ; 
so  that  if  the  first  is  taken  out,  he  was  to  go ;  if 
the  second,  he  was  to  desist ;  if  the  third  is  drawn, 
no  decision  being  given,  the  experiment  is  to  be 
repeated.     10.  Rhabdomancy,  or  divination  by 
rods  (Hos.  iv.  12).    This  has  been  confounded 
with  the  prece^ng.    But  the  instruments  of  di- 
vination which  Hosea  alludes  to  are  entirely 
different  from  those  described  by  Elzekiel,  arrows 
being  used  by  the  latter,  whereas  the  former 
speaks  of  *  staff.'    The  form  of  divination  by  the 
staff  was,  after  placing  it  upright,  to  let  it  fiill, 
and  decide  by  tne  direction  in  which  it  fell,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  measuring  the  staff  with 
the  finger,  saying  at  each  span,  '  I  will  go,'  or  '  I 
will  not  go,'  and  determining  the  course,  accord- 
ing as  it  happened  to  be  the  one  or  the  other  at 
the  last  measurement    Both  of  these,  as  Jerome 
infiMms  us,  were   frequently  practised  by   the 


Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  Herodotus  (vi.)  de- 
scribes the  Alani  women  as  gathering  and  aorch- 
ing  anxiously  for  very  smooth  and  stnig^ 
wands  to  be  used  in  this  superstitious  maimer. 

11.  Another  way  of  divining  was  by  '  images' 
(Ezek.  xxi.  21),  which  are  generally  oonsidered 
talismans,  but  which  the  Persian  anid  other  rer* 
sions  render  astrological  instruments  or  tables. 

12.  Another  form  of  divination  was,  *  bj  looking 
into  the  liver '  of  a  newly  killed  sacrifice,  and  by 
observing  its  state  and  colour  according  to  oertiia 
rules,  to  draw  a  favourable  or  unfiivomableomen. 
The  last  form  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  notice 
as  alluded  to  in  Scripture  was  by  '  the  cup.'  But 
in  what  manner  it  was  practised;  whether  it  vis 
by  observing  the  appearance  of  some  magical 
ingredients  that  were  inftised  into  the  vessel;  or 
whether  allusion  is  made  to  a  £unous  cup  vhieh 
the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  East  says  hii 
been  in  the  possession  of  some  great  penonages, 
and  represents  the  whole  world;  or,  &iallj, 
whether  the  original  word  rendered  *divineth,' 
should  be  rendered  by  *  searching'  or  '  inqniriBg 
earnestly,'  as  many  learned  writers,  anxioos  to 
save  the  character  of  Joseph  from  the  impotatioo 
of  sorcery  (Gen.  xliv.  5),  nave  laboured  to  prore. 
it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt, to  determine. 

Egypt,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  if  abe 
did  not  give  it  birth,  seem  to  have  enoooraged 
the  practice  of  divination  at  an  early  a^,  and 
whether  any  of  its  forms  had  become  objects  of 
popular  superstition,  or  were  resorted  to  for  tbe 
purposes  of  gain  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  it  is  well 
known  that  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Exodus 
there  were  magicians  in  that  country  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  whose  dezteritr 
in  the  practice  of  their  art,  enabled  them,  to  a  oe^ 
tain  extent,  to  equal  the  miracles  of  Moses.  Bj 
what  extraordinary  powers  they  achieved  tlK»e 
feats,  how  they  changed  their  rods  into  serpent!, 
the  river  water  into  blood,  and  introduced  fiogs 
in  unprecedented  numbers,  is  an  inquiiy  that  bas 
occasioned  sreat  perplexity  to  many  men  of  lean- 
ing and  piety.  Some  have  imagined  that  tbe 
only  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  is  to 
ascribe  them  to  jugglery  and  legerdemab;  the 
serpents,  the  frogs,  and  the  other  materials  ft- 
quisite  having  l^n  secretly  provided  and  dex- 
terously produced  at  the  moment  their  perform- 
anoes  were  to  be  exhibited.  Others  contend  that 
these  conjurors  were  aided  by  ftmiliar  spirits  or 
infernal  agents,  with  the  Divine  permissioD,  in 
the  performance  of  their  wonderful  feats.  '  Eartb, 
air,  and  ocean/  says  a  sensible  writer,  *  maj  ^O' 
tain  many  Uiings  of  which  our  philosophy  has 
never  dreamt  If  this  con^deration  tend  to 
humble  the  pride  of  learning,  it  may  remind  tb« 
Christian  that  secret  things  belong  not  to  him,  bat 
to  a  higher  power.' 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Moses  nerer 
had  been  in  any  other  civilized  country,  all  the 
allusions  contained  in  his  writings  to  the  varioos 
forms  of  divination  were  those  wnich  were  prac- 
tised in  Egypt ;  and,  indeed,  so  strong  a  taste  bad 
his  countiymen  imbibed  there  for  this  species  m 
superstition,  that  throughout  the  whole  coarse  m 
their  history  it  seems  to  have  infected  the  na- 
tional character  and  habits.  The  diviners,  vbo 
abounded  both  amongst  the  aborigines  of  Canaan 
and  their  Philistine  neighbours  (Isa.  ii-  6)i  pror^ 
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a  great  snare  to  the  Israelites  after  their  settle- 
meDt  in  the  promised  land ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  stem  prohibitions  of  the  law,  no 
Tigorons  efforts  were  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
crime  bj  extirpating  the  practitioners  of  the  un- 
hallowed  art,  until  the  days  of  Saul,  who  himself 
hoverer,  Tiolated  the  statute  on  tiie  night  pre- 
tioos  to  his  disastrous  fall  (1  Sam.  xxTiii.).  But 
it  was  Chaldsea  to  which  the  distinction  belongs 
of  being  the  mother  country  of  diviners.  Such  a 
degree  of  power  and  influence  had  they  attained 
in  that  country,  that  they  formed  the  highest 
caste  and  enjoyed  a  place  at  court ;  nay,  so  indis- 
pensable were  tiiey  m  Chaldsan  society  that  no 
step  could  be  taken^  not  a  relation  could  be 
formed,  a  house  built,  a  journey  undertaken,  a 
campaign  beflnio,  until  the  diviners  had  ascer- 
tained &e  lucky  day  and  promised  a  happy  issue. 
A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  had,  at  various 
times,  poured  f^m  Chaldaui  and  Arabia  into  the 
land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gainful  occupation, 
more  especiallv  during  the  reign  of  the  later 
kings  (Isa.  yiii.  19),  and  we  find  Manasseh  not 
only  their  liberal  patron,  but  zealous  to  appear  as 
one  of  their  most  expert  accomplices  (2  Kings 
xxL  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6).  The  long  captivities 
in  Babylon  spread  more  widely  than  ever  amon^ 
the  Jews  a  deroted  attachment  to  this  supersti- 
tion ;  for  after  their  return  to  their  own  country, 
bring  entirely  renounced  idolatry,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  no  longer  enjoying  the  gift  of  pro- 

Shecj  or  access  to  tiie  sacred  oracles,  they  gra- 
ualiy  abandoned  themselves,  as  Lightfoot  has 
satisfactorily  shown,  before  the  advent  of  Christ, 
to  all  the  prevailing  forms  of  divination  {Com- 
Mn<.  on  Matt.). 

Against  every  species  and  degree  of  this  super- 
stition the  sternest  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic 
lav  were  directed  (Exod.  xxii.  18 ;  Lev.  xix.  26, 
31 ;  XX.  27;  Deut  xviii.  10,  11),  as  fostering  a 
lore  for  unlawful  knowledge  and  withdrawing 
the  mind  from  God  only  wise ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  repeated  and  distinct  promises  were  given 
that,  in  place  of  diviners  and  all  who  used  en- 
chantments, God  would  send  them  prophets,  mes- 
sengers of  truth,  who  would  declare  the  divine 
▼ill,  reveal  futurity,  and  afford  them  all  the  use- 
fol  knowledge  which  was  vainly  sought  for  from 
those  pretended  oracles  of  wiAom.  '  Much  dis- 
cussion, however,  has  been  carried  on  by  learned 
men  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  an- 
cient tribe  of  diviners  merely  pretended  to  the 
powers  they  exercised,  or  were  actually  assisted 
by  demoniacal  agency.  The  latter  opinion  is 
embraced  by  almost  all  the  fiithers  of  the  primi- 
tiye  church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been, 
▼ith  great  ability  and  erudition,  maintained  that 
the  whole  arts  of  divination  were  a  system  of  im- 
postare,  and  Uiat  Scripture  itself  frequently  ridi- 
cnles  those  who  practised  them  as  utterly  helpless 
^nd  incapable  of  accomplishing  anything  beyond 
the  ordinary  powers  of  nature  (Isa.  xliv.  25 ; 
xML  11-13;  Jer.  xiv.  14;  Jonah  ii.8). 

DIVORCE.    [Mabriace.] 

DOiyANIM,  the  descendants  of  the  fourth  son 
of  Jatan  (Gen.  x.  4).  Bochart  and  other  com- 
mentators on  the  ethnographical  sketch  in  Gen. 
I.  suppose  that  the  first  settlements  of  the  Doda- 
nim  were  in  the  south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor ; 
jjod  that  settlers  of  this  &mily  may  be  traced  in 
^"^i^Bsaly  and  Epims,  where  the  name  is  traced 


in  the  city  of  Dodona  and  in  the  country  of 
Doris.  But  there  seems  much  of  uncertainty  in 
all  these  speculations. 

DO'EG,  an  Edomite,  and  chief  overseer  of 
king  Saul's  flocks,  which  is  an  important  trust  in 
Oriental  courts.  At  Nob  he  was  witness  of  the 
assistance  which  the  high-priest  Ahimelech 
seemed  to  afford  to  the  fugitive  David,  by  fiir- 
nishinff  him  with  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  by 
supplymg  him  with  bread  even  from  the  sacred 
table  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  Of  this  he  failed  not  to 
inform  the  king,  who,  regardless  of  the  explana- 
tion offered  by  Ahimelech,  and  finding  that  the 
chiefs  censured  him,  and  hesitated  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  a  person  so  sacred,  commanded  Doeg 
to  slay  him  and  his  priests — a  task  which  was 
executed  with  equal  readiness  and  cruelty  by  the 
Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18,  sqq.). 

DOG  occurs  in  many  places  of  Scripture 
(Exod.  xxii.  31;  1  Sam.  xvii.  43;  xxiv.  14; 
2  Sam.  ix.  8;  2  Kings  viii.  13;  Ps.  lix.  6,  *14, 
1 5 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  11,17,  &c.).  An  aninud  so  well 
known,  whose  numerous  varieties  come  under 
daily  observation,  requires  no  detailed  description. 
There  is,  however,  in  Asia  still  extant  one,  per- 
haps more  than  one,  species,  that  never  have  been 
the  companions  of  man,  and  there  are  races  of 
uncertain  origin,  that  may  have  been  formerly 
domesticated,  but  which  are  now  feral,  and  as 
fierce  as  wolves ;  while,  from  .  the  particular 
opinions  of  Oriental  nations,  there  are  others, 
exceedingly  numerous,  neither  wild  nor  domesti- 
cated, but  existing  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Levant,  without  owners ;  feeding  on  carrion 
and  ofBils,  and  still  having  the  true  instinct  of 
protecting  property,  guarding  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  or  quarter  where  they  are  tolerated ; 
and  so  far  cherished,  that  water  and  some  food 
are  not  unusually  placed  within  their  reach. 


^v;v(vi>^v,,.    ^_;;» 


The  true  wild  species  of  Upper  and  Eastern 
Asia  is  a  low,  sharp-nosed,  radish  cur-dog,  not 
unlike  a  fox,  but  with  less  tail.  In  Persia  and 
Turkey  there  exists  a  larger  dog  resembling  a 
wolf,  exceedingly  savage.  Both  are  gregarious, 
hunt  in  packs,  hut  are  occasionally  seen  alone. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  firom  a  wolf  by 
their  shorter  unfurnished  tails.  In  the  time  of 
the  sojourning  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  there  were 
already  in  existence  domestic  £)gs  of  the  prin- 
cipal races  now  extant— the  cuMog  or  fox- dog. 
the  hound,  the  greyhound,  and  even  a  kind  of 
low-legged  turnspit.  All  the  above,  both  wild 
and  reclaimed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
were  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and^  notwithstand- 
ing the  presumed  Mosaic  prohibition,  anterior 
habits,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  necessity  of 
their  condition,  must  have  caused  cattle-dogs  to 
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be  retained  as  property  (Dent,  xxiii.  18) ;  for  we 
find  one  of  that  race,  or  a  house-dog,  actually  at- 
tending on  travellers  (Tobit  ▼.  16;  xi.  4).  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  practically  the  street-dogs 
alone  were  considered  as  absolutely  unclean; 
though  all,  as  is  the  case  among  Mohammedans, 
were  excluded  from  &miUarity. 

Beside  the  cattle-dog,  the  Egypdan  hound  and 
one  or  two  varieties  of  greyhound  were  most 
likely  used  for  hunting — ^a  pastime,  however, 
which  the  Hebrews  mostly  pursued  on  foot. 

The  street-dog,  without  roaster,  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  rufous  cur,  and  in  Egypt  partaldng 
of  the  mongrel  greyhound,  often  more  or  less 
bare,  with  a  mangy  unctuous  skin,  fre(|uently 
with  several  teeth  wanting,  was,  as  it  now  is,  con- 
sidered a  defiling  animal.  It  is  to  animals  of 
this  class,  which  no  doubt  followed  the  camp  of 
Israel,  and  hung  on  its  skirts,  that  allusion  is 
more  particularly  made  in  Exod.  xxii.  31 ;  for 
the  same  custom  exists  at  this  day,  and  the  race 
of  street-dogs  still  retains  their  ancient  habits. 
But  with  regard  to  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jeze- 
bel, and  licked  up  Ahab's  blood  (1  Kings  xxi. 
23),  they  may  have  been  of  the  wild  races,  a 
species  of  which  is  reported  to  have  particularly 
infested  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  and  the  district 
of  Jezreel. 

The  cities  of  the  East  are  still  greatly  disturbed 
in  the  night  by  the  bowlings  of  streetnlogs,  who, 
it  seems,  were  similarly  noisy  in  ancient  times, 
the  fact  being  noticed  in  P8.1ix.  6,  14;  and  dumb 
or  silent  dogs  are  not  unfrequently  seen,  such  as 
Isaiah  alludes  to  (Ivi.  10). 

DOORS.    [Gates.] 

DOPH'KAH,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Wilderness  [Wandering,  the]. 

DOR,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  Jerome  places  nine  Roman  miles 
north  of  Oesarea.  It  was  one  of  the  royal  towns 
of  the  Canaanites  ^Josh.  xi.  2 ;  xii.  23),  and  was 
included  in  the  hentage  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii. 
11).  The  place,  or  rather  the  region  to  which  it 
gave  name,  occurs  again  in  1  Kings  iv.  11.  A 
place  still  exists,  at  the  distance  indicated  by  Je- 
rome, under  the  name  of  Tortura,  which  Buck- 
ingham describes  as  a  small  village  with  about 
forty  or  fifty  houses  and  five  hundr^  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  small  port,  formed  by  a  narrow  range  of 
rocky  islets,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sandy 

DOTHAN  or  DOTHAIM,  the  place  where 
Joseph  found  his  brethren,  who  had  wandered 
thither  with  their  fiocks  from  Shechem,  and  where 
he  was  treacherously  sold  bv  them  to  the  Ish- 
maelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17).  It  was  here  also  that 
the  Syrians  were  smitten  with  blindness  at  the 
word  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.  13).  Dothan  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  twelve  Roman 
miles  north  of  Sebaste  or  Samaria,  and  it  was  ob- 
viously on  the  caravan  track  fh)m  Syria  to  Egypt. 
The  well  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his 
brothers,  and  consequently  the  site  of  Dothan, 
has,  however,  been  placed  by  tradition  in  a  very 
distant  quarter,  namely,  about  three  miles  south- 
east fVom  Safed,  where  there  is  a  khan  called 
Khan  Jubb  Yusuf,  the  Khan  of  Joseph's  Pit,  be- 
cause the  well  connected  with  it  has  long  passed 
among  Christians  and  Moslems  for  the  well  in 
question. 

DOVE.    There  are  probably  several  species  of 


doves  or  pigeons  included  in  the  Hebrew  oamf 
joneh.  It  may  contain  all  those  that  inhabit  Pa- 
lestine, exclusive  of  the  turtle-doves  properly  m 
called.  Thus  generalised,  the  dove  is,  figm- 
tively,  next  to  man,  the  most  exalted  of  aaimaU, 
symbolizing  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  meekness,  nurity, 
and  splendour  of  righteousness.  By  the  Hebrew 
law  doves  and  turtle-doves  were  the  only  birds 
that  could  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  they  were 
usually  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  les 
wealthy  (Gen.  xv.  9 ;  Lev.  v.  7 ;  xii.  6 ;  Luke  il 
24) ;  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  dealers 
in  these  birds  sat  about  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple  (Matt  xxi.  12,  &c). 


146. 


All  pigeons  in  their  true  wild  plumage  hate 
iridescent  colours  about  the  neck,  and  often  re* 
fleeted  flashes  of  the  same  colours  on  the  shoal* 
ders,  which  are  the  source  of  the  silver  and  gold 
feathers  ascribed  to  them  in  poetical  diction ;  sad 
thence  the  epithet  of  pnrple  bestowed  upon  them 
all,  though  most  applicable  to  the  vinoos  aod 
slaty-coloured  species.  The  coasts  and  territory 
of  Syria  are  noted  for  the  great  number  of  dorcs 
frequenting  them,  though  they  are  not  so  abundant 
there  as  in  the  Coh-i  Suleiman  chain  near  the 
Indus.  Syria  possesses  several  species  of  pigeop; 
the  stock-dove,  ring-dove,  the  common  pigeon  in 
several  varieties,  such  as  the  Barbary,  Turkish  or 
Persian  carrier,  crisp,  and  shaker.  These  are 
still  watched  in  their  flight  in  the  same  maDoer 
as  anciently  their  number,  gyrations,  and  other 
manoeuvres^were  observed  by  soothsayers.  The 
wild  species,  as  well  as  the  turtlenioves,  migrate 
from  Palestine  to  the  south ;  but  stock  and  nog 
doves  are  not  long  absent 

The  figure  we  give  is  that  of  the  more  rare 
species  of  white  and  pink  carrier,  and  the  Ph<B* 
nician  sacred  ensign  of  the  dove. 

DOVES'  DUNG.  This  expression  is  b^  many 
considered  to  signify  literally  ue  dungofpigeoo'* 
as  in  the  passage  of  2  Kings  vi.  25.  Different 
opinions,  however,  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  words  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  namely,  whether  they  sboold 
be  taken  literally,  or  as  a  figurative  name  of  some 
vegetable  substance.  The  strongest  point  in  ft' 
vour  of  the  former  view  is  that  all  ancient  Jewish 
writers  have  understood  the  term  literally. 
Taking  it,  however,  in  this  sense,  various  expls- 
nations  have  been  given  of  the  use  to  which  the 
doves'  dung^  was  applied.  Some  of  the  rabbi^ 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  doves*  dung  was  n»d 
for  fiiel,  and  Josephus,  that  it  was  purchased  for 
its  salt    Mr.  Banner  has  suggested  that  it  might 


DBAGON 

han  been  >  vsloable  article,  M  bunx  of  gmX 
DK  for  qnickeDJug  the  growth  of  esculeDt  plants, 
pirticnlirlT  melon*.  Mr.  Edwardi  is  disposed  to 
uDdentaDd  it  u  meuiiiig  the  o^li  or  refose  of 
all  loni  of  g™n,  which  »u  wont  to  be  given  to 
pigmu,  &C.  Dr.  HHTris,  howevtr,  observa  that 
ibfiOen  of  the  famine  might  have  been  so  ^reat 
uco  hare  compelled  the  poor  among  the  besieged 
ID  Sunaria  to  deroar  either  (he  inleetines  of  the 
dnts,  after  the  more  irealthj'  had  eaten  the 
'   '*  ■  it  might  perhaps  be  rendered,  the 


nlochart,  b 


,  boverer,  has  shown  thai  the  term 
'pigmni'  dang'  was  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
diffrrent  regetable  substances,  and  sapposes  that 
it  vu  one  M  the  pnlsea  used  in  ancient  times, 
u  at  the  preseot  day,  as  an  article  of  diet  With 
irlntncc  to  this  grain  it  has  been  observed  that 
'large  qnaottdea  of  it  are  parched  and  dried,  and 
nored  in  magaiines  at  Cairo  and  Damascus.  It 
a  mncb  used  during  joumejB.  and  particolarl^ 
bi  the  great  pilgrim-caravan  to  Me<»a  ;  and  if 
Ihii  eoqjectaiv  be  correct  it  maf  be  supposed  to 
jure  been  among  the  nroTlBioas  stored  up  in  the 
bained  city,  and  sold  at  the  eitraragant  price 
mentunied  in  the  text'  (Pict-  Bible).  The  late 
Lady  Callcott,  in  her  Scripturt  Herbal,  1642, 
adduces  the  common  Star  of  Bethlehem  as  tbe 
'  dotes"  dung '  of  Scripture,  and  assigns  this,  as 
ittl  at  '  birds'  milk,'  as  two  of  its  vernacnlar 
Dames,  It  is  a  native  of  this  couotry,  and  also 
at  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  Northern  Africa. 
Kotcorides  states  that  iu  bnlbs  were  sometimes 
cooked  with  bread,  in  the  name  wij  as  the  me- 
latlkitm,  and  also  that  it  was  eaten  both  raw 
•ad  mated.  The  roots  were  also  commonly 
«ten  in  Ilal  j  and  other  southern  countries  at  an 
arlj  period. 

DRACU'MA,  a  coin  of  silver,  the  most  com- 
DOD  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  after  the 
Exile  became  also  current  among  the  Jews  (2 
Sfacc.  iv.  19;  i.  20;  lii.  43;  Luke  iv.  8,  S). 
Tbe  earlier  Attic  drachms  were  of  the  average 
■tight  of  66  ■  5  grains,  and  in  a  comparison  with 
ibe  shilling  would  be  equal  to  9\d.  But  the 
■peameat  of  later  times  are  of  the  average 
■eigbtofonly  61  grains,  and  some  of  leas.  In 
■hit  stale  the  drochina  was  counted  equal  to  the 
dtaariu,  which  was  at  Enl  worth  »id.,  and 
■ftenrards  only  T^  The  valoe  of  the  drachma 
of  (be  New  Testament  may  therefore  have  been 
>boal  sd.  The  woman's  ■  ten  pieoei  of  silver ' 
{ibtdma)  in  Lake  iv,  8,  would  hence  be  equal 
to  6a  Bd.  of  oar  money — that  is,  in  nominal 
raliK,fbr  the  real  value  of  money  waa  br 
pester  in  the  time  of  Christ  than  at  present 

OKAGON  occurs  principally  in  the  plural 
*-m(Job JL.,^f.    .„    ,.r.,: 


M:  xixiT.  I 


s  principally  ii 
1  9s.  xliv.  19,  : 


.  7 ;  Jer.  i 


;  and  Micah  i.  8).      Tliese  leila, 

Scral,  proent  picturea  of  mined  cities  and  of 
)liW  in  the  wilderness.  Where  dngons 
art  usonated  with  birds  of  the  desert  thev 
clearly  indicate  seipenU  of  varions  species,  bolii 
■lul)  and  large,  as  already  nodcud  in  the  article 
Aotm,  In  Jer.  liv.  6,  where  wild  asses  snuff- 
ing up  ihe  wind  are  compared  lo  dragons,  the 
uuage  will  appear  in  iU  fuU  strength,  if 
""utHaiid  by  dragons,  great  boos  and  pythi 
"^ts,  such  as  are  figmed  in  the  Pnenestine 
""^ta.    They  were  common  in  ancient  t 
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and  ore  still  Ar  Traia  rare  in  Ihe  tropics  of  both 
continents.  Several  of  the  Bpecies  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  and,  during  tbeir  periods  of 
activity,  are  in  Ihe  habit  of  raising  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  length  into  a  vertical  position, 
like  pillars,  10  or  12  feet  high,  in  order  to 
survey  the  vicinity  above  Ihe  EUrronnding  bashes, 
while  with  open  jaws  they  drink  in  a  quantity 
of  the  current  air.  Tbe  tame  character  eiisls 
in  smaller  serpents ;  bat  it  is  not  obvious,  unless 
when,  threatening  (o  strike,  they  stand  on  end 
nearly  three-fourths  of  their  length.  Most  if 
not  all,  of  these  species  ore  mule,  or  can  utter 
only  a  bis^ng  sound ;  and  although  the  malli- 
pamba,  the  great  rock-snake  of  Southern  Asia, 
IS  said  to  waU  in  the  night,  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  phenomenon,  nor  heard  it  asserted 
that  any  other  boa,  python,  or  erpeton  had  a 
real  voice ;  but  they  hiss,  and,  like  crocodiles, 
may  utter  sounds  somewhat  akm  to  howling. 

DKAM,  Gesenius  and  most  others  are  of 
opinion  that  Ihe  word  which  ocrais  in  1  ChrOD. 
iiii.  7  ;  Ezra  viii.  27  ;  ii.  69  ;  Neh.  vii.  70-72 ; 
denotes  the  Prriian  Varic,  a  gold  coin,  which 
must  tiBve  been  in  circulation  amon^  the  Jews 
during  their  subjection  to  the  Persians.  This 
coin  is  of  inlerest,  not  only  as  (he  most  ancient 
gold  coin  of  which  any  specimens  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  but  as  the  earliest 
coined  money  which,  we  can  be  sure,  was  known 
lo  and  used  by  the  Jews,  The  distingnishing 
mark  of  the  coin  waa  a  crowned  archer,  who 
appears  with  some  slight  variations  on  different 


specimens.  His  garb  is  the  same  which  is  seen 
in  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  and  Ihe  figure 
on  tbe  coin  is  called,  in  numismatics,  Sagit- 
tarius. The  specimens  weighed  by  Dr.  Bemtird 
were  fifteen  grains  heavier  than  an  English 
guinea,  and  their  intrinsic  value  may,  tberemre, 
be  reckoned  at  tveniy-five  shillings. 

DREAMS.  Of  all  (he  subjects  npon  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  speculated,  there  is  per- 
haps none  which  has  more  perplexed  than  (hat 
of  dreaming. 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  difficulties  attending  the 
snlOect,  still  we  know  that  it  has  formed  a  cliBn- 
nel  Uirough  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  in 
former  times  to  reveal  his  character  and  dis- 
pensations to  his  people. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  dreaming, 
Ihe  opinions  of  the  sndenta  were  very  various. 

We  believe  that  dreams  are  ordinarily  tbe  re- 
embodiment  of  thoughts  which  have  before,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  occupied  our  minds.  Thry 
are  broken  (rsemenls  of  our  former  concepdoni 
revived,  and  beterogeneously  brought  together. 
If  they  break  off  fVom  their  manecting  chain,  and 
become  loosely  associated,  they  exhibit  ofttimet 
absuid  combination^  bnt  the  aiemnti  tiU  nJt- 
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nat.  If,  for  iustanoe,  any  irritatioii,  such  as 
pain,  fbrer,  &c.,  should  excite  the  perceptive 
organs,  while  the  reflectiye  ones  are  uoder  the 
innaence  of  sleep,  we  have  a  oonscioosness  of 
objects,  colours,  or  sounds  being  presented  to  us, 
just  as  if  the  former  organs  were  actually  stimu- 
lated by  having  such  impressions  communicated 
to  them  by  the  external  senses ;  whilst,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repooe  of  the  reflecting  power,  we 
are  unable  to  rectify  the  illusion,  and  conceive 
that  the  scenes  passing  before  us,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  hear,  have  a  real  existence.  This  want 
of  mutual  co-opention  between  the  different  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  may  account  for  the  disjointed 
character  of  dreams.  This  position  might  be 
fully  substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  met  Dr.  Beattie  speaks  of  a  man  who  could 
be  made  to  dream  anything  by  whispering  in  his 
ear.  Dr.  Gregory  relates  of  himself  that,  having 
once  had  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  his  own  feet  when  he  retired  to  bed,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  ascending  the  side  of  Mount  ^tna, 
and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost 
insufferable.  Persons  who  have  had  a  blister 
applied  to  their  head  have  been  known  to  dream 
of  being  scalped  by  a  party  of  North  American 
Indians.  Sleeping  in  a  smoky  room,  we  may 
dream  of  a  house  or  city  being  in  flames.  The 
smell  of  a  flower  applied  to  the  nostrils  may  call 
forth  the  idea  of  walking  in  a  garden ;  and  the 
sound  of  a  flute  may  excite  in  us  the  most  plea- 
surable associations. 

The  only  one  of  our  mental  powers  which  is 
not  suspended  while  dreaming  is  &ncy,  or  ima- 
gination. We  often  find  memory  and  judgment 
alternately  suspended  and  exercised.  Sometimes 
we  &ncy  ourselves  contemporaneous  with  persons 
who  have  lived  ages  before :  here  memory  is  at 
work,  but  judgment  is  set  aside.  We  dream  of 
carrying  on  a  very  connected  discourse  with  a 
deceuiA  firiend,  and  are  not  conscious  that  he  is 
no  more :  here  judgment  is  awake,  but  memory 
suspended.  These  irregularities,  or  want  of  mu- 
tual co-operation  in  the  different  faculties  of  the 
mind  may  form,  for  aught  we  know,  the  plan  by 
which  God  gives  health  and  vigour  to  the  whole 
soul. 

How  God  revealed  himself  by  dreams,  and 
raised  up  persons  to  interpret  them,  the  Scriptures 
abundantly  testify.  Under  the  three  successive 
dispensations  we  find  this  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  man  adopted.  It  was  doubtiess  in 
this  way  that  God  appeared  to  the  &ther  of  the 
fiuthful,  ordering  him  to  forsake  country,  kindred, 
and  his  father's  house,  and  to  go  into  the  land 
that  he  would  show  him.  To  this  divine  com- 
mand, Abraham  pud  a  ready  obedience.  It  was 
by  a  similar  prompt  obedience  to  the  admonition 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  dream,  that  Abimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  3)  himself  and  Abraham,  too,  were 
saved  firom  the  evil  consequences  of  his  meditated 
act.  To  Jacob,  also,  God  appeared  firequenUy  in 
a  dream  (Gen.  xxviii.  19;  xxxi.  10);  and  his 
son  Joseph,  while  yet  a  child,  had  dreams  predic- 
tive of  his  future  advancement  (Gen.  xxxvii. 

e-u). 

Such  were  some  of  the  dreams  by  which  God 
revealed  himself  under  the  patriarchal  dispensa- 
tion, and  that  the  same  divine  mode  of  oommu- 
cating  with  man  was  continued  under  that  of 
Moses  is  evident  fixim  an  express  word  of  pro- 


mise (Num.  xii.  6).    That  dreams  were  one  of 
the  ways  whereby  God  was  wont  to  signify  his 
pleasure,  and  from  the  complaint  of  Sul  to  the 
spirit  of  Samuel  (whom  the  witch  pretended  to 
raise  up),  when  he  asked  him,  '  Why  hast  thou 
disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?*  Saul  answered, 
*  I  am  sore  distressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make 
war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me, 
and  answers  me  no  more;  neither  by  prophets, 
nor  by  dreams:  therefore  I  have  called  thee  that 
thou  mayest  make  known  to  me  what  I  shall  da' 
And,  in  order  to  guard  against  imposition,  Moses 
pronounced   a   penalty  against  dreams  which 
were  invented  and  wickedly  made  use  of,  for  the 
promotion  of  idolatry  TDeut  xiii.  1-5).    Thm 
Zechariah  (x.  2)  complains:   'The  idols  have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  spoken  a 
lie,  and  have  told  false  dreams ;  they  comfort  in 
vain.'    And  so  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  25),  'I  have 
heard  what  the  prophets  said  that  prophesy  lies 
in  my  name,  saying,  I  have  dreamed,  I  have 
dreamed,'  &c.    Vet  this  abuse   did   not  alter 
God*s  plan  in  the  right  use  of  them ;  fi>r  in  the 
28th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  said,  *the 
prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  and  he  that  hath  mj 
word,  let  him  speak  my  word  fitithfiilly.    What 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord.' 

When  Gideon  warred  with  the  Amalekites, 
and  was  alarmed  at  their  vast  multitudes,  he  was 
encouraged  to  do  God's  will  by  overhearing  one 
of  them  relate  his  dream,  and  another  giving  the 
interpretation  (Judg.  vii.).  Again,  it  was  in  a 
dream  that  God  was  pleased  to  grant  Solomon  a 
promise  of  wisdom  and  understanding  (I  Kings 
lii.  5,  &C.).  Here  we  may  perceive  what  convene 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  hold  with  Solomon  in  a 
dream;  and  the  sacred  record  informs  us  bov 
punctually  everything  herein  promised  was  fol- 

The  knowledge  of  visions  and  dreams  is  reck- 
oned  amongst  the  principal  gifts  and  graces 
sometimes  l^towed  by  Gcxi  upon  them  that  fear 
him ;  so  it  is  said  of  Daniel  and  his  oomMmion, 
that '  God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all 
learning  and  wisdom:  and  I>aniel  had  under- 
standing  in  all  visions  and  dreams  (Dan.  i.  17). 
And  the  God  who  had  imparted  this  spirit  onto 
his  servant  Daniel  soon,  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  providence,  gave  the  signal  occasion  for  its 
exercise  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  bis 
book.  In  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  a  great 
variefy  of  ends  were  attained  in  reference  to 
Babylon,  Israel,  and  indeed  the  -world— all  of 
whidi  were  worthy  of  God's  miraculous  inter- 
ference. 

That  this  method  of  God's  revealing  himself 
wras  not  confined  to  the  legal  dispensationt  bat 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  Christian,  is  erideot 
from  Joel  (ii.  28),  'And  afterwards  (saith  the 
Lord)  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  fl^sh; 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy; 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  drecan  dreams'  In  Acts  ii.  17>  ▼^ 
find  the  Apostle  Peter  applying  this  to  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Ghost  Accordingly^  ▼« 
read  that  when  Joseph  designed  to  pnt  Hvj 
away,  because  he  perceived  her  to  be  with  diili 
he  was  tamed  from  his  purpose  by  a  dream,  m 
which  an  angel  nuide  the  truth  of  the  matter 
known  to  him  (Matt  i.  20).  And  in  tiie  Mow- 
ing chapter  it  is  stated,  that  Qod«  in  a  dream. 


vtrntd  the  wise  meo  Dot  to  rdiun  to  Herod. 
)[ar«)*tr,  in  ttna  13  and  19,  Joseph  is  in- 
smifted  to  flee  into  and  return  frtun  Egjpt  with 
i1k  child  Jen*. 

We  inquire  not  Adw  6j  God  may  have  rerealed 
himielf  to  man  beyond  vhat  Hoi;  Scriplurf 
nconk.  Some  of  the  dreami  both  of  ancient 
tnd  modem  timet,  which  lay  claim  to  a  divioe 
cbtncter,  aT«  certainly  striking,  and  may,  for 
uchl  we  know,  haTe  had,  and  ma;  still  have,  a 
coUiural  bearing  on  the  deTelopment  of  God'i 

DRESS.  The  inbject  of  the  oostnme  of  the 
mcicnl  Hebrews  is  involTCd  in  moch  obsenrity 
a^id  doabt.  The  alliuiona  to  dress  in  the  Scrip- 
nircs  ftirm  the  only  source  of  our  positive  in- 
tbnution.  They  are  often,  indeed,  obscure,  and 
of  uncertain  interpretation ;  hot  they  are  invalu- 
ible  in  io  &T  as  the;  enable  us  to  cumpare  and 
verify   the    infbnnation    derivable    from  other 


I.  The  alleged  costume  of  Jews  M  represented 

a  The  present  tostmar*  (which  are  known  to 
tx  ancient)  of  Syria  and  Arabia- 
4.  TnuUtion. 

1.  The  t»nge  of  moniry  into  monumental 
OMtanie  is  very  limited.  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt,  are  the  only  countries  where  moaamenlB 
monld  be  likely  to  afford  any  useful  informatio- 
tot  Arabia  has  left  no  monumental  figures,  ai 
Syria  none  of  sufficiently  ancient  date^  and  it 
^  tor  Egypt  to  supply  all  the  information  likely 
lo  be  of  ose.  The  eitent  and  value  of  thi-  ■- 
formalion,  for  the  particular  purpose,  we  be 
to  be  &r  less  than  ii  usually  represented.  That 
■e  ue  not  disposed  to  nnderralne  the  infonna- 
lioL  df  rivable  from  the  Egyptian 


2.  With  reapect  to  the  sapposed  representation 

of  Jews  in  ancient  monuments,  if  any  authentic 
examples  could  be  found,  even  of  asiuglc  figure, 
in  Ihe  andent  costume,  it  woald  afford  much  sa- 
tisEiction  as  lending  to  elucidate  many  passages 
of  Scripture  which  cannot  at  present  be  with  cer- 
taintj  eipluned.  The  sculptures  and  paintings 
supposed  to  represent  ancient  Hebrews  are  con- 

(a)  A  painting  at  Beni  Hassan,  representing  the 
arrival  qf  some  foreigners  in  Egypt,  and  sufiposed 
~ )  figure  the  arrival  of  Josepirs  brethren  in  that 
ountry.    The  accessories  of  the  sceiw,  the  phy- 

Lognomies  of  the  perwins,  and  the  time  to  ffbich 
lie  picture  relates,  are  certainly  in  unison  with 
bat  event;  and.  though  we  must  speak  with 
.esitation  on  the  snbject.  tbc  conjecture  is  pro- 
bably correct    The   annexed   col   shows    the 


pnrpMe  of  illustrating  Biblical  history  and 

(jnines,  the  pages  of  Ihe  preseut  work  will 

^Dtly  evince;  and  its  editor   may  indc 

to  have  been  the  first  in  this  country 


lliu  it  nay  not  be  an 
nnund  our  readers  that  the  E^lians  and  the 
Hfbrews  were  an  exceedingly  different  people — 
u  difierent  in  tvtru  respect  as  can  well  be  con- 
Klved;  and  that  iLe  climates  which  they  inha- 
luled  were  so  very  different  as  to  lucetntale  ■ 
Scoter  difference  of  food  and  draa  than  might 
bt  pre-mppooed  of  countries  so  n  ' 
'^t.  It  IS  true  that  the  Jewish 
oidled  in  E^gjpt:  and  this  circnm 
luie  had  some  influence  on  ceremonial  dresses. 
>°d  the  oniaments  of  women ;  bot  we  do 
tbu  nations  circnniilanced  as  the  Jei 
ready  to  sdopt  the  conumes  of  other  nations,  ea- 
Pwiallj  when  their  residence  in  Egypt  was 
■Inyt  regarded  by  them  as  temporary,  and  when 
their  raiment  was  of  home  mannfkcture— spun 
""1  woven  by  the  women  from  the  produce  of 
!«iraiicks(Exod.xxxT.aa).  We  find  also  that, 
"""■tdisle'.y  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  principal 

"tide  of  dress  among  £e  Heb[«VB  was  9 

uople  woollen  garment,  flt  to  sleep  in  (K: 
'II-  27),  lo  which  nothing  similar  is  to  t*  i 
""O"*  the  costumes  of  E^t 


variety  of  costume  which  tliis  scene  displays. 
All  the  men  wear  sandals.  Some  of  them  are 
clnd  only  in  a  short  tunic  or  shirt,  with  close 
sleeves  (fig.  3) ;  others  wear  over  this  a  kind  of 
sleeveless  plaid  or  mantle,  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  passing  onder  the  right  arm 
(fig.  3).  It  is  of  a  stnped  and  curiously  figured 
pactem,  and  looks  exceedingly  like  the  fine  grass 
woven  cloth  of  the  South  Sea.  Others  have,  in- 
stead of  this,  afiingtd  skirt  of  the  same  material 
(fig.  1).  Alt  the  figures  are  bare-headed,  and 
wear  beards,  which  are  circumstances  bvourable 
to  the  ideutiflcation.     The  (ringed  skirt  of  fig.  I 


Ihe  h 


s(Nui 


the  probability  is  that  this  command  merely  per- 
petuated a  more  andenl  usage. 

(b)  This  fringe  re-appears,  mnch  enlarged,  in 
the  other  Egyptian  sculpture  in  which  Jews  are 
supposed  to  be  represented.  These  are  in  a  tomb 
discovered  by  BeUoui.  in  the  valley  of  Bab-el 
Melook,  near  Thebea.    There  are  capUves  of 


sined  to  commemonte  the  tiinmpha  of  Phareoh- 
pi«cho  in  tb«  w«r  in  which  the  Jem  vere  de- 
feated U  Mepddo,  ud  thrir  kins  Josiah  slun 
(a  Chroii.  uzT.  ixiTJ.).  It  will  b«  seen  that 
the  dresa  of  these  figam  diSen  little,  excepting 
in  the  length  of  the  fringe,  from  that  of  the 
skirted  figure  in  (he  earlier  paintiDg ;  and  so  fiu' 
this  ia  a  corroboraliTe  circiimitance  in  bToor  of 
both. 
There  ii  no  reason  to  think  that  the  dress 


e  and  immediately  bordering  countries. 

It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  theEr^ptian  moDU- 
menlfl  offer  soch  representations  of  the  Canaan- 
itiih  and  Deighbouriog  nationi,  as  enable  us  to 
see  that  the  prevailuig  style  of  dress  was  a 
close  tunic  Dader  a  loose  outer  robe,  the  place 
t^  the  latter  beins  sometiniei  supplied  b^  ■  large 
cape,  as  ahown  m  the  annexed  engrsTuig  (No. 


The  eridiincc  for  the  Istter 
(ng.  S)  is  as  conclugive  as  can  be  obtained,  (or 
not  only  is  there  the  name  Lemanon,  but  the 
penons  thus  attired  are  represented  as  inhabiting 
a  mountainoBS  country,  and  felling  j!r-treea  to 
impede  the  chariots  of  the  Egyptian  iuTaden. 
The  dreSKS  are  limilar  to  ew;h  other,  and  this 
similarity  slrengtheni  the  probability  that  the 
dress  of  the  Jews  was  not  very  difierent.  The 
figures  are  bearded,  and  the  cap,  or  head-dress, 
is  bound  round  witb  a  fillet.  The  figures  are 
arrayed  in  a  long  gown  reaching  to  the  ankles, 

bf  tlie  cape  w 
>n  to  serer*]  nal 


for  the  loo* 


summer  tobstitott 
the  looM  mantle  which  some  other  Sgam 
exhitnL     The  dremes  are  often  of  brilliiut  co- 
lours,   sometimea   iu   Tariegaled   patTems ;   sad 


theoi 


by  the  inside  and  outside  being  of  different  n 
lours,  such  as  yellow  lined  wiu 
military  dress  was  more  com[ 
civil    use;    and  among  the  ar 
readily  recognise  the  helmet,  and  the  mlitary 
girdle  so  often  mentiooed  in  the  Sacred  BmA. 
Soch  is  the  amoont  of  the  inlbrmaboo  to  be 


That  to  be  obtained  from  tradititm  is  embodied 
'1 .  In  the  dresses  of  mocks  and  pilgrims,  whicb 
la^  be  traced  to  an  ancient  date,  tad  which  sit 
□  mtended  imitatioa  of  the  dresses  sappMedls 
ave  been  worn  by  the  first  disciples  and  apoElla 
of  Cbrist  3.  The  garb  coDTenaonally  assigDid 
by  painters  to  Scriptural  charaotera,  which  were 
■qukllj  intended  to  embody  the  dress  of  Ibr 
ipostolical  period,  and  is  corrected  in  some  d^ne 
t^  the  notions  of  Oriental  costume  which  wen 
collected  during  the  Crusades. 

Let  ns  now  couiider  the  modem  loorees  of 
illostration.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  fbieip 
Turkish  costume,  and  the  modifications  tbemt 
and  with  certain  local  exceptions,  chiefly  b 
LlHinous  regions,  it  may  be  said  that  there  ii 
one  prevailing  oostnme  in  all  the  countries  of 
Asia  between  the  Tigris  aud  Mediterranesn.  ud 
thraagbout  Northeni  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to 
Morocco  and  the  banks  of  the  SeDCfsl.  Tbii 
oostnme  is  substantially  Arabian,  and  owes  its 
extension  to  the  wide  conquests  of  Che  AratHsis 
under  the  first  caliphs ;  and  it  is  through  iIk 
Arabians— the  least  changed  of  ancient  nstjom. 
and  almost  the  only  one  which  has  remuned  SB  t 
nation  from  ancient  times — that  ibe  antiquity  of 
this  costume  may  be  proved.  This  is  nndoobledly 
the  most  ancient  coslmne  of  Western  Ass,  sml 
white  one  set  of  praob  would  cart7  ii  up  to  Scrip- 
tural timea,  another  set  of  strong  probabililin 
and  satitfactory  analogies  will  take  it  back  to  (be 
most  remote  periods  of  Scriptural  hLitory,  ind 
will  suggest  that  the  dress  of  the  Jews  themselrei 
was  very  similar,  without  being  itrictiy  ideoticsl. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  tfieit  are 
two  very  di&rent  sorts  of  dresaes  among  the 
Arabians.  One  is  that  of  the  Bedonin  tribes,  sad 
the  other  that  of  the  inhatstanCs  of  towna.    The 


HH  impoTtum  fbr  the  panMM  of  the  present 
Ke.     ustead  therelbie  of  ipeaking  of  the 


[i,  then,  our  TiewB  of  Hebrew  eostaine  were 
luid  DQ  the  aetnal  ccBinme  of  the  Arsbiam,  we 
■bmlil  be  led  la  oonclade  that  tbe  desert  costnnie 
nproniled  that  which  was  worn  daring  the 
purivehal  period,  and  until  the  Israelites  had 
bftm  tome  time  settled  in  Canaan;  and  the  town 
msmme  that  which  was  adopted  fVom  their  neigh- 
bixin  when  thej  became  a  settled  people. 

Tbil  i%  a  inbject  which,  more  than  any  other, 
wiiiirw  the  aid  of  pictorial  illustration  to  render 
ibt  details  intelligible.  Having  provided  our- 
»l'«s  with  these,  our  farther  obwrvations  will 
DOl  advautageooslf  take  the  tbrm  of  explaua- 
Dmiof  them,  and  of  comments  upon  them. 

Under  the  notion  that  the  desert  cosCDme  be- 
ings to  the  patriarchal  period,  the  precedence  is 
Irre  fiien  to  it  Only  the  outee  ■nicies  of  dress 
In  digitctivt,  those  which  are  worn  andemeath 
btiog  nmilar  to  other  articles  wore  by  the  town 
ai  posant  claiiet,  and  which  as  such  will  be 
imifUT  noticed. 


•on  in  Aua ;  and  in  fig.  l  represents  a  towns- 
lUD  la  a  cloak  of  the  aame  kind,  adopted  from 
!«  Antk,  and  worn  very  eitensivelf  as  an  ouler- 
"ral  covering  ia  all  the  countries  from  the  Oxus 
IK*  nen  the  Peniani  use  it)  to  the  Medllem- 
""i-  The  distinctive  head-dress  of  the  Bedoain, 
"od  which  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  other 
?««,  or  even  by  the  Arabian  townsmen,  is  a 
jwhief  fcJded  iriangnlarlj,  and  thrown  over  the 
WM  »  «.  to  fcll  down  over  the  neck  and  ahoul- 


"mi  rnqoiring  whether  this  was  or  waa  not  in 
w  amcBig  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  cloak  is 
aiMM(i6Aa.  It  is  made  ofwool  and  hair,  and 
•"  nnaat  degrees  of  fineness.  It  ia  sometimes 
otirelj  black,  or  entirely  white,  bat  is  more 
oaillj  msiked  with  bnurf  stripes,  the  colours  of 
■"WO  (never  more  than  two*  one  of  which  ii 
"■I'whitejaredistiDcliveofthe  tribe  by  which 


DBESS  SSt 

it  is  worn.  The  cloak  is  altogether  shapeless, 
being  like  a  sqaare  sack,  with  an  opening  in  front, 
and  with  slits  at  the  sides  to  let  ont  the  arms. 
The  Arab  who  wean  it  by  day,  sleeps  in  it  by 
night,  aa  does  often  the  peasant  by  whom  It  has 
been  adopted ;  and  in  all  probabilin  this  was  the 
garment  similarly  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  which  a  benevolent  law,  delivered  while 
Israel  was  slitl  in  the  desert,  forbade  to  be  kept 
in  pledge  beyond  the  day,  that  the  pc 
not  be  without  a  covering  at  night  (Ei 
27),  Thii  article  of  dre«s  appears  to  have  been 
little  known  to  Biblical  illustrators,  aithoagh  it  is 
the  prinoipid  and  most  common  outermost  gar- 
ment in  Western  Asia.  This  Angular  neglect 
n  from  their  infbrmatioi 


»  be  kept 


ling  chiefly 
derived  from  Shaw  and  others,  who  describe  the 
costume  of  the  Arab  tribea  or  Moors  of  Northern 
AfrifS,  where  the  outer  garment  is  more  generally 
the  boamoot  (No.  153,  fig.  3),  a  wocUen  cloak, 
not  unlike  the  abba,  but  furnished  with  a  hood, 
and  which  is  sometimes  strangely  confounded 
even  by  well-informed  persons  with  a  totally  dif- 
ferent outer  garment  worn  in  the  same  regions, 
usually  called  the  hyki,  but  which  is  also,  accord- 
ing to  its  materials,  quality,  or  colour,  distin- 
gDished  by  various  other  names.  Regardless  of 
these  minute  distinctions,  this  part  of  dress  may 
be  described  as  a  large  woollen  blanket,  either 
white  or  brown,  and  :n  simimer  a  cotton  sheet 
(osually  bine  or  white,  or  both  colours  together). 
Putting  one  oomer  before  over  the  left  shoulder, 
the  wearer  brings  it  behind,  and  then  under  the 
right  arm,  and  aoover  the  body,  throwing  it  be- 
hind over  the  left  shonlder,  and  leaving  the  right 
arm  free  for  action.  This  vei?  pictoresqnemode 
of  wearing  the  A^kt  is  shown  in  fig.  2  (No.  IM). 


Another  mode  of  wearing  it  is  shown  in  Sg.  S. 
It  is  sometimes  thrown  over  the  head  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  or  wind  (fig.  l),  and  call* 
to  mind  the  various  passagea  of  Scripture  in 
which  persons  are  described  as  covering  their 
heads  with  thur  mantles  (S  Sam.  XT.  30;  1  Kin  si 
»ii.  13;  Esther  vi.  12),  This  article  of  dress, 
oripnally  borrowed  from  the  nomades,  is  known 
in  Arabia,  and  extends  westward  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  being  meat  extensively  used  by  all 
classes  of  tbe  population.  The  seat  of  this  dress, 
and  of  the  abba  respectively,  is  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  their  importation  into  BgypL  Tbe 
hykes  are  imported  from   tbe   west  (i.e.  from 


North  Africi),  and  ibe  kbb*«  ftvm  Sjria.  Tb« 
dote  Ksemblmnoe  of  tbe  abo*«  Eroop  of  real 
coMome  to  those  id  which  tbe  traditioinr;  ecde- 
siutual  and  tnditioiinr^  artiitinl  CMtamet  are 
diiplayed,  miul  be  obnoo*  Co  the  matt  <!anorj 
tAieiTKT,  It  BUf  also  be  oocjeed  that  the  hjke 
if  not  without  toiae  nwmbluicc,  ai  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  wu  worn,  to  the  outer  gBnaent 
of  otM  of  the  figures  in  the  Egyptian  familj, 
toppoaed  to  represent  tbe  arrival  of  Joseph'! 
hi«tht«D  in  Egjpt  (No.  1*8,  fig.  1). 

We  DOW  tnm  to  the  coatomes  which  are  teen 
ID  the  towns  and  Tillages  of  sonlh-western  Aaia^ 

In  the  Scripmres  drouera  are  Oolf  mentioned 
in  (he  injunction  that  the  bieh-priest  shoald  wear 
them  (Exod.  xiTiii.  43),  wfaicli  Beems  to  show 
that  they  were  not  generally  io  ase  i  nor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  they  erer  became  common. 
Drawers  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs 
were  woni  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  work- 
men often  laid  aside  all  tbe  rest  of  their  dress 
when  oeonpied  in  their  labonrs.  As  far  as  this 
part  of  dms  w««  used  at  all  by  the  Hebrews,  it 
was  doubtless  either  like  this,  or  similar  to  those 
which  are  now  worn  in  Waters  Asia  by  all,  ei- 
-cept  some  among  the  poorer  pasanlry,  and  by 
many  of  the  Bedonin  Arabs.  They  are  of  linen 
or  cotton,  of  ample  breadth,  tied  sroand  the  body 
by  a  nmning  string,  or  buid,  and  always  worn 
next  the  skin,  not  o*er  the  shirt  as  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  asked,  when  the  poor  Israelite  had 
pawned  Ml  outer  garment  'wherein  he  slept,' 
what  dress  was  left  to  him?  llie  answer  is  pro- 
bably supplied  by  the  annexed  engranng  (No. 
1S9),  wbidi  represents  slightly  different  earments 
of  cotton,  or  woollen  frocks  or  shirts,  which  often, 
in  warm  weather,  form  the  sole  dress  of  tbe  Be- 
douin peasants,  and  the  lower  class  of  towns- 
people. To  this  the  abba  or  hyke  is  tbe  proper 
outer  robe  (as  in  fig.  I,  No.  154),  but  is  nsnally, 
r,  dispensed  with  in  the  day-time,  and 


out,  but  more  usually  with,  a  girdle  ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  shorter  specimens  arc  not  nnlike 
the  dress  of  one  of  the  fibres  (fi^.  3,  No.  MS)  in 
the  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  subjects  wblcb  have 
been  produced.  Tbe  ihirt  worn  by  the  superior 
cUwei  is  of  the  same  shape,  bnl  of  finer  mate- 
rialt.    This  is  shown   iD  the  following  figure 


-■*; 


(No.  1S6},  which  repments  a  gentleman  tt'pt 
risen  ftom  bed.  If  we  call  thia  ■  shirt,  Ibe  H< 
brews  doubtless  bad  it— the  sole  dress  (eiceptin; 
the  cloak)  of  the  poor,  and  the  inner  robe  of  llie 
rich.  Soch,  probably,  were  the  '  sheets '  (lnii»- 
laled  '  shirts  in  soine  versions),  of  which  Ssm- 
son  despoiled  thirty  Philiitines  to  pay  the  forftii 
arhisnddle(Judg.  iv,  13,  19>  ItisihownFiMi 
the  Talmud,  indeed,  that  tbe  Hebrews  of  Ills 
days  had  a  shirt  called  ckaiuJk,  which  it  wnlil 
appear  was  often  of  wool,  and  which  is  deseribol 
as  the  onlinary  inner  ganuent,  the  oater  beii; 
the  cloak  or  mantle.  This  shows  that  Ibe  lUn 
or  frock  was,  as  in  modern  usage,  the  oidissii 
dress  of  the  Jews,  to  which  a  mantle  (abba,  bjb. 
or  bonmoos)  was  the  outer  covering. 

In  all  the  annexed  fignres  (No.  1 57),  rejcesBDi- 
ing  penons  of  the  superior  class,  we  obserre  ik 


shirt  levered  by  a  striped  (soroetimeB  figwri 
gown  or  caAan,  of  mingled  tilk  and  coitoii.  " 
descends  to  the  ankles,  with  long  Bleerrn,  "■ 
tending  a  few  inches  beyond  the  finger<'  ";"■ 
but  divided  from  a  point  a  little  above  tbe  wrul 
90  that  the  hand  is  generally  exposed,  Iboogli  i' 
may  be  concealed  by  tbe  sleeve  wlien  iitta*"T' 
for  it  is  customary  to  cover  the  hand)  in  tbe  pn- 
senee  of  a  person  of  high  rank.  It  is  very  o""" 
uon,  especially  in  winter,  for  persoos  to  slfP 
fithout  rtmoviDg  this  gown,  bot  only  nBliK*"^ 
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Ai  pMe  hj  vhich  it  ia  bonad.  Ii  i«  not  ud- 
1:011  vithin  doors  to  ie«  penon*  without  any 
inc\t  of  Area  oatside  this ;  bat  it  U  coaiidered 
itaiei\j  u  u  undreas,  and  do  reipectable  per- 
roi  is  beheld  oat  of  doors,  or  receiTes  or  pays 
Tuis.  ■itbonl  in  ooler  covering.  Hence  penma 
(lid  in  tfaii  ilooe  ue  aaid  to  be '  naked '  in  Scrip- 
ion— tbii  is,  not  in  tbe  umal  complete  dress; 
tor  ibtre  ctn  be  no  msnoer  of  doubt  thkt  this,  or 
■wtking  tike  this,  ia  referred  loin  Eiod.  xxvili. 
*•;  Job  XIX.  18;  !>&.  ixii.  21,  Sea.  A  similiir 
nit  U  warn  bj  the  wom«n,  as  was  also  the  caae 
uHDg  Uie  liraelites  (2  Sam.  liii.  18,  19 ;  Caul. 
i.3>  Ilia  ID  tbe  bosom  of  this  robe  that  various 
irtidn  are  carried,  and  henoe  the  Scriptural  ex- 
prtMioD  of  giving  things  '  into  Che  bosom.' 

Tb<  Kirdle  vara  over  Ibis,  around  the  waist,  is 
leaU]  a  coloured  shavl.  or  loug  piece  of  6sured 
vbite  Dmslin.  The  girdle  of  me  poorer  cTaaaei 
iicfoBiK  stnfi^aDd  often  of  leather,  with  claaps. 
Til)  leatkera  girdle  ia  alao  much  Dsed  bj  the 
Antit.uid  bfpenona  of  condition  wheo  equipped 
fti  yaiiKj.  It  is  HMselimea  ornamented  with 
•irinnga  in  coloured  worsted,  or  silk,  or  with 
WE)]  aada,  ihells.  beads,  &c  Both  kinds  of 
pniles  were  certsinlj  in  use  amoDS  the  Mebrews 
i!  EJD^  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  i;  Mark  i.  6;  comp. 
in.  liii.  I).  It  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Scrip- 
BRhow  often  the  '  girdle'  and  tbe  act  of '^rd- 
iif  the  loins '  is  mentioned.  It  seems  from  2 
SuL  II.  8  (amp.  alio  the  Syrian  figure.  No. 
111.  &c.  IX  that  it  waa  uanul  to  wear  a  knife  or 
P«iud  in  the  girdle.  This  custom  ii  alill  gene- 
nl.  ud  denotes  not  any  deadly  disposition,  bat 
ikf  want  of  daap-knivea.  Men  of  literary  voca- 
l>«u  nplace  it  by  an  Inkhorn.  as  was  alao  the  case 
VBOEg  [be  laraelitea  (Ezek.  ii.  2), 

Onr  the  gown  is  worn  either  the  ahort-aleeved 
I'M  (fig.  3X  which  ia  a  long  coat  of  woollen 
flotb;  or  the  long-sleeved  batiti  (fig.  3\  which 
ii  ain  of  woollen  cloth,  and  may  be  worn  either 
onr  or  instead  of  the  odier.  The  beniab  ia.  In 
'Ban  of  ita  long  sleeves  (with  which  the  bands 
SHf  be  covered),  the  robe  of  ceremony,  and  is 
vm  in  tbe  presence  of  anperion  and  persona  of 
'■ab.  Over  one  or  both  of  these  robea  may  be 
■nn  Ibe  abba,  boomoes,  or  hyke,  in  any  of  the 
"nla  alrea^  indicated.  Aged  persons  often 
*n{i  op  tbe  bead  and  shmildera  with  the  latter,  in 
ibf  DLiDner  shown  in  fig.  4. 

Thii  hyke  or  wimpper  is  nniBll]i  taken  by  per- 
uti  piing  on  a  joorney,  (or  the  purpoae  of  b^ng 
°wl  in  the  same  manner  as  a  protection  from  the 
ran  or  wind.  This  is  shown  in  ttw  annexed  ent, 
"Feienting  a  group  of  peraoiu  equipped  for 
'"^l  The  tolie  ia  here  more  aucdnct  snd  com- 
;«,  lod  tbe  firm  manner  in  which  the  whole 
Jwiiiprded  up  about  the  loins  calls  to  mind  the 
janages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  action  of 'gird- 
"tif  the  loins '  for  a  journey  la  meulioDed. 

Fnm  thia  it  ia  alao  aeen  that  travellers  nanally 
■tir  a  aword,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn 
"  nrrectly  thown.  It  wonld  alao  appear  that  tbe 
Jcvi  hid  swords  for  aoch  occasional  uaea  (Matt 
UTi  51 ;  Luke  xiii.  86). 

The  ntceanty  of  baring  the  arm  (or  any  kind 
"Y^tertiou,  most  be  evident  from  the  minner  in 
■bich  it  is  encumbered  in  all  the  dresses  we  have 
pnduced.  This  actioD  is  often  mendoaed  in 
?*npture,  which  alnne  proves  that  the  arm  waa 
m  Kdiniry  eimumtances  aimilarly  encumbered 


by  the  dresa.  Tor  ordinary  purposes  a  hasty 
Inching  up  of  the  aleeve  of  the  right  arm  suffices  ; 
but  fbr  a  coatioued  acdon  special  contrivances  are 
neoessary.  These  are  carious,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  cut  (No.  159).  The  <bll  aleeves  of  the  ahirt 
are  sometimes  drawn  op  by  meHuiofcordB,whicfa 
pass  round  each  ahoolder,  and  cross  behind,  whete 
they  are  tied  in  a  knot.  This  custom  is  pardcu- 
larfy  affected  by  servants  and  workmen,  who  have 
constant  occasion  for  baring  the  arm ;  b-"  -"' — 
-ihoee  occaaons  ai '"'"' '  "~" 


For  tbe  dress  of  finnalea  we  mnat  ref^  to  the 
article  Woken.    See  also  the  article  Sahdai, 

DRINK,  STRONG.  The  Hebrew  thni  ren- 
dered seems  to  demand  a  more  pardcular  elucida- 
tion than  it  baa  yet  received,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
in  all  probability  a  much  wider  signification  than 
ia  now  conveyed  by  the  phraae '  strong  drink.' 
We  ahall  class  the  varions  aenaes  of  the  word  under 
three  heads,  in  the  order  in  which  wo  conedve 
them  to  have  been  developed. 

I .  SiecloT,  luidons,  socc&irtiis  drink,  or  bwkbt 
■TBDF,  especially  sugar  or  honey  of  data,  or  of  tbe 
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DUMAH 


palm-tree ;  also,  by  aeoommodatioii,  occasionally 
the  sweet  fruit  itselC  By  sugar  or  honey  the  Jews 
understood  not  only  hone^  of  bees,  but  also  syrups 
made  from  the  fruit  or  juioe  of  the  palm  and  other 
trees.  *  In  Solomon's  time,  and  anerwards,'  says 
Dr.  Harris,  '  the  wine  and  sweet  cordials  seem 
generally  to  have  been  used  separately*  It  seems 
more  probable,  howerer,  that  the  palm  syrup  or 
honey  was  used  both  as  a  sweetmeat  or  article  of 
foodf  and  ss  a  drinks  diluted  with  water,  as  with 
the  modem  grape  and  honey  syrups  or  sherbets 
(Prov.  ix.  2,  5).  The  derivatiTes  of  Mhechar,  ex- 
pressive of  its  first  signification,  are  numerous. 
Eastward  and  southward,  following  the  Arabian 
channel  and  the  Saracenic  conquests,  we  meet  with 
the  most  obvious  forms  of  the  Hebrew  words  still 
expressive  of  sugar.  Thus  we  have  the  Arabic 
mar ;  Persic  and  Bengali^  shukkur  (whence  our 
word  for  sugar-candy,  ahukur-kxmdf  *  rock-sugar ') ; 
common  Indian,  jaggree  or  zhaggery ;  Moresque, 
tekMour;  Spanish,  azucar;  and  Portuguese,  as- 
zucar  (molasses  being  mel-de-assucar,  *  honey  of 
sugar,'  abbreviated).  The  wave  of  population  has 
alK>  carried  the  original  sense  and  form  north- 
wards, embodying  the  word  in  the  Grecian  and 
Teutonic  languages.  Hence  Greek,  zakhar ; 
Latin,  saccharum;  Italian,  zucchero;  German, 
zucher  and  juderig;  Dutch,  suiker;  Russian, 
taehar ;  Danish,  sukker ;  Swedish,  zocker ;  Welsh, 
aiwgwr;  French,  sucre;  and  our  own  common 
words  zukkar  (sweetmeat),  sugar,  and  zaccharine, 
2.  Date  or  Palm  Wike  in  its  firesh  and  unfeiv 
mented  state.  Bishop  Lowth  translates  I«a.  zxiv. 
9  thus: — 
*  With  songs  they  shall  no  more  drink  wine 

[t.  e.  of  grapes] ; 
The  pabn  wine  shall  be  bitter  to  them  that 

drink  it.'— 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  Assyria,  remarks 
that  'the  palm  is  very  common  in  this  country,' 
and  that  *it  produces  them  bread,  wine,  and 
honey.' 

The  Mohammedan  traveller  rA.D.  »850)  says 
that  '  palm  wine,  ^  drunk  /rem,  is  sweet  like 
honey ;  but  if  kept,  it  turns  to  vinegar* 

li&ndelslo  (1640),  speaking  of  the  village  of 
Damre  near  Surat,  records  mns:  —  *  Terry  or 
Palm  Wine,  In  this  village  we  found  some  terry, 
which  is  a  liquor  drawn  out  of  the  palm-trees,  and 
drank  of  it  in  cups  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  same 
tree.  To  get  out  the  juice,  they  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  where  they  make  an  incision  in  the 
bark,  and  fasten  under  it  an  earthen  pot,  which 
they  leave  there  all  night,  in  which  time  it  is  fiU'd 
with  a  certain  sweet  liquor  very  pleasant  to  Uie 
taste.  They  get  out  some  also  in  the  day-time, 
but  that  [owing  to  the  ereat  heat]  corrupts  tmme- 
diately,  and  is  good  only  for  vinegar,  wtiich  is  cUl 
the  use  they  make  of  it* 

Adam  l^abroni,  an  Italian  writer  of  celebrity, 
informs  us  that '  the  palm-trees,  which  particu- 
larly abounded  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  and 
Enpiaddi,  also  served  to  make  a  very  sweet  wine, 
which  is  made  all  over  the  East,  beingr  called  pabn 
wine  by  the  Latins,  and  syra  in  India,  from  the 
Persian  shir,  which  means  lusdous  liquor  or 
drink.' 

Dr.  Shaw  thus  describes  the  nnfermented  palm 
wine : — *  This  liquor,  which  has  a  more  luscious 
sweetness  than  honey,  is  of  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  ayrup,  bat  guicAiy  grows  tttrt  and  ropy,  ac- 


quiring an  intoxicating  quality.'  ^  G.  T. 
Temple  sa}-8, '  We  were  daily  supplied  with  ^ 
tap  of  the  date-tree,  which  is  a  delicious  aad 
wholesome  bevera^  when  drunk  quite  freth;  bm 
if  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours,  it  seoaines  i 
sharp  taste  not  unlike  cider.  The  Lsoden  in- 
form us  that  '  Palm  wine  is  the  oommoo  ssd 
favourite  drink  of  the  natives '  of  Afriea— tint 
'  the  juice  is  called  wine,'  and  that '  it  is  eiths 
used  in  this  state,  or  preserved  till  it  aoqaira 
rather  a  bitteb  flavour.'  With  these  facts  b«foR 
us,  the  language  employed  by  the  prophet  m  tbe 
sublime  chapter  from  which  we  quoted  aboTe,  b^ 
comes  beautifully  apposite.  His  predictioD  is  thai 
*  the  land  shall  be  utterly  ^le(L*  that  the  light 
of  joy  shall  be  turned  into  the  gloom  of  sorrow, 
even  as  the  su^eet  drink  which  corrupts,  grovsiiw 
and  bitter  to  those  who  drink  it.  Tl^  passage 
clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  the  drink  to  hsn 
been  sweet  in  what  the  Jews  esteemed  its  vmh 
valuable  condition,  but  bitter  in  its  fermented 
state.  Hence  the  drunkard  is  represented  in  ch. 
V.  20-22,  as  one  who  *  puts  bitter  for  sweet,  ud 
sweet  for  bitter.'  This  palm  wine,  like  the  haoej 
of  dates  and  sugar,  was  much  valued  as  a  medi- 
cine and  oordiid. 

3.  Sakar,  in  its  third  sense  as  a  noon,  denote 
both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  formeDtedor 
IKTOXICATINO  PALM  WINE.  Various  formsof  d» 
noim  in  process  of  time  became  applied  to  ctkr 
kinds  of  mtoxicating  drink,  whether  mnde  fron 
fruit  or  from  min.  Arrack  has  been  commool;. 
but  erroneously,  derived  fh>m  zakar,  and  urn 
have  confounded  the  arrack  with  the  palm  vioe, 
forgetting  that  the  original  wine  existed  long  prior 
to  Uie  diMovery  of  arrack  distillatiou.  The  true 
palm  wine,  also,  is  exclusively  the  juioe  of  tb 
palm-tree  or  fhiit,  whereas  amck  is  applied  to  the 
spirit  obtained  from  fermented  rioe  and  otfaff 
things,  and  is,  as  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  *  the  gepenl 
name  for  all  hot  liquors  extracted  by  the  slembict' 

The  palm  wine  of  the  East^  as  we  hare  a- 
plained,  is  made  intoxicating  either  by  aUoviag 
it  to  corrupt  and  ferment,  thereby  lodng  the  sw«(( 
luscious  character  for  which  the  Orientals  esterD 
it,  and  becoming  ropy,  tart,  and  bitter;  or,  in  its 
fi^esh  or  boiled  state,  by  an  admixture  of  stimo- 
lating  or  stupefying  ingredients,  of  which  there  is 
an  abundance.  Such  a  practice  seems  to  bsTe 
existed  amongst  the  ancient  Jews,  and  to  ban 
called  down  severe  reprobation  (oomp.  Piv^- 
xxiil  SO ;  Isa.  i.  22 ;  V.  1 1,  22). 

DROMEDARY.    [Camrl.] 

DRUSIL'LA,  youngest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  She  was  much  celebrated  for  ^ 
beauty,  and  was  betrothed  to  Epiphanes,  piiooeof 
Commagene;  but  was  afterwards  marned  ^ 
Azizas,  king  of  Emesa,  whom  the  procantor 
Felix  induct  her  to  abandon,  in  order  to  live  vitn 
him.    She  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiv.  24. 

DULCIMER.    [Music]  , 

DU'MAH,  a  tribe  and  country  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  in  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  l8a.xxi.  11>  ^ 
is  doubtless  the  same  that  is  still  called  by  tbe 
Arabs  Duma  the  Stony,  and  the  &rrian  D^ 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Araluan  and  S/ntf 
deserts,  with  a  fortress.  .    . 

DUMAH  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  tM 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52),  which  Eosebntf and 
Jerome  place  seventeen  R.  ndles  finom  EleBthero- 
polisy  in  Daroma. 


EAGLE 

DL'NO.  Amcme  the  Israeliles,  u  wiih  the 
ii»d«niOri«iiUl«,<ning  wuuBcd  buth  for  manure 
mi  for  fbel.  In  ■  dialricl  where  aood  ii  scarre, 
doDg  u  w  Tmlusble  for  the  Istler  pnrpow,  IIibI 
Mr  of  il  ii  ipared  for  the  fanner. 

Tbe  aw  of  dung  for  maaure  ii  indicated  in  laa. 
m.  10,  frain  which  we  also  learo  Ihal  iu  bulk 
■a  incnued  by  the  addicioD  of  straw,  which  waa 
nTcgiiK.  as  wilh  lu,  left  to  rot  ia  the  dunghill.  ' 
!ui»  of  ihe  reguUtiana  connected  with  thii  UK  of 
doijf  we  leim  from  the  Talmud.  The  heaping 
If  of  a  dunghill  in  a  public  place  expoaed  (tie 
"iMr  10  the  repair  of  any  damage  il  might  oc<a- 
nuo.  tod  any  one  wai  at  liberty  to  t»ke  it  away. 
Andlhcr  rvgulatitm  forbade  the  acGnionlation  uf 
tbc  4iiDgfaiir  !<■  be  removed,  in  the  seTenCh  or  aab- 
tilic  jrar,  to  the  licinilj  of  any  grouad  under 
nliuv.  which  wueqniTaleDt  loan  interdiction  of 
i1h  ote  of  mauare  in  that  year;  and  this  must 
tBi«  occasioned  tome  increase  of  labour  ia  the 
jar  ensuing. 

T^e  use  of  cow-dung  for  foel  is  known  to  oar 
o*n  Tillagers,  who.  al  least  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
lind,  preier  it  in  baking  their  bread  ■  under  the 
crock,'  on  account  of  the  long-con tinned  and 
quble  heat  which  it  maintains.  It  Is  there  also 
K*  aoaiail  in  B  (umtner  eTeniug  M  lee  aged 
preple  traversing  the  green  lanes  with  baskets  to 
milert  the  cakes  of  cow-dung  which  have  dried 

rtbe  road.  This  helps  out  the  ordinary  fire 
Dod,  and  makes  it  bum  longer.  In  many 
thialj-wooded  parts  of  sonth-westera  Asia  the 
doDg  of  cows,  camels,  horees,  aeses,  whichever 
atj  bsppen  Co  be  the  most  common,  is  collected 
nih  ^reat  seal  and  diligence  from  the  streets  and 
ti(h»sys,  chiefly  by  young  girls.  They  alio 
borer  on  the  skirts  of  the  encampments  of  traTel- 
^.  and  there  are  often  amuaing  scrambles  among 
tbrai  for  the  droppings  of  the  cattle.  The  dung 
il  mixed  np  with  chopped  straw,  and  made  into 
fia.  which  are  stuck  Dp  by  their  own  adhesive- 
HK  aminst  the  walls  of  the  cottages,  or  are  laid 
°pin  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  nntil  sufficiently  dried, 
li  il  not  unusual  lo  see  a  whole  village  wilh  its 
vilUtliDs  garaisbed,  which  has  a  singular  and 
M  Tery  agreeable  appearance  to  a  European  tra- 
nikr.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  result  of 
Ibdonuner  collection  of  fuel  for  winter  is  shown 
i"  hrte  cotioI  heaps  or  slacks  of  dried  dung 
opon  Uie  top  of  every  cottage.  The  usages  of  the 
Jtwiisihis  matter  were  probably  similar  in  kind, 
iliboagh  the  tittnl  to  which  tb^  prevailed  cao- 
BU  Mw  be  estimated. 

DU'HA,  the  plain  in  which  Nebnchadnenar 
■^  op  bis  golden  image  (Dm.  iii.  1 ).  It  is  clear 
frantbecoatullhal'the  plain  of  Dura '  could  be 
u  nber  than  that  plain  (or  some  part  of  it)  in 
viiieli  Babylon  itself  was  situated. 

DUST.  For  storms  of  dust,  Sh:..  see  »iosm; 
toi  throwing  dust  on  the  bead,  see  UouBjtuia. 


RAGLE  (Eiod.  six.  4;  Lev.  ni  13,  ic). 
""  Ttfile,  in  soology,  forms  a  family  of  several 
pvn  of  tnidt  of  prey,  mostly  distinguished  for 
"Wf  liK.  courage,  powers  of  flight,  and  arms  tor 
'Mck,    The  bill  is  airoBg  and  bent  into  a  plain 
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painted  hook,  withonttbe  notch  in  the  inner  cnrve 
which  characterises  falcons;  the  noetnls  are  co- 
vered with  a  naked  cere  or  skin,  of  a  yellow  or  a 
blue  colour;  Ihe  eyes  are  lateral,  sunken,  or  placed 
beneath  an  overhanging  brow  ;  tbe  head  and  neck 
covered  with  abundance  of  longiah,  narrow- 
pointed  feathers;  the  chest  broad,  the  legs  and 
thighs  exceedingly  stout  and  sinewy,  and  fea- 
thered down  to  Ihe  toes ;  the  leathers  in  general 
are  browaish  and  ruat-co loured,  and  the  tail  is 
black,  grey,  or  deep  brown.  Sea-eagles  have  the 
legs  half  bare  and  covered  with  homy  scales;  not 
unusually  the  head,  back,  and  tail  more  or  less 
white,  'i'he  larger  species  of  both  measure,  from 
head  to  tipof  tail,  3  feet  6  inches  or  more,  and  spread 
their  wings  above  7  feet  6  inches.  The  claws  of 
the  fore  and  bind  toe  are  particularly  strong  and 
sharp  ;  in  the  sea-eagles  they  fonn  more  than  half 
a  circle,  and  in  length  measure  from  1  jlo  1]  of 
an  inch.  These  majestic  birds  have  their  abode 
ia  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  Syria  and  Arabia,  wherever  there  are  vast 
woody  mountains  and  lofty  cliffs;  they  occupy 
each  a  single  district,  always  by  pairs,  excepling 
on  the  coasts,  where  the  seaeegle  and  the  osptey 
may  be  found  not  remote  &om  the  region  pos- 
sessed by  the  rough-legged  eagles.  It  is  in  this 
last  genus,  most  generally  represented  by  the 
gplden  eaale,  that  the  most  powerllil  and  largest 
birds  are  found.  That  species  in  its  mare  juve- 
nile plumage,  known  as  the  ring-tailed  eagle,  the 
Im]ierial  eagle,  and  the  booted  eagle,  is  found  in 
Syria;  and  at  least  one  species  of  the  sea-eagtes 
frequents  the  coasts,  and  is  even  of  stronger  wing 


im.  [AqunHbeUus,] 
than  the  others.  These  build  usually  in  theclifTs 
of  Phcenicia,  while  the  others  are  more  com- 
monly domiciliated  within  the  monntuns.  Ac- 
cording to  their  strength  and  habits  the  former 
subsist  on  antelopeis,  hares,  hyrax,  bustard,  stork, 
tortoises,  and  serpents;  and  the  latter  osually  on 
fish ;  both  pnnne  the  catta,  partridge,  and  lizard. 
TTie  osprey  alone  being  migratory  retires  to 
Southern  Arabia  in  winter.  None,  excepting  the 
last-mentioned,  are  so  exclusively  avene  to  car- 
rion as  is  commonly  asserted:  fnim  choice  or 
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necessity  they  all,  bat  in  particiilar  the  sespeagles, 
occasionally  feed  upon  carcases  of  horses,  &c ; 
and  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that  they  follow 
armies  for  that  purpose.  Hence  the  allusions  in 
Job  and  Matt.  zxIt.  28,  thongh  yultures  may  be 
included,  are  perfectly  correct  So  again  are 
those  which  refer  to  the  eagle's  eyrie,  fixed  in 
the  most  elevated  diflEs.  The  swiftness  of  this 
bird,  stooping  among  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  with 
the  rushing  sound  of  a  whirlwind,  we  have  wit- 
nessed; and  all  know  its  towering  flight,  sus- 
pended on  its  broad  winsa  among  the  clouds  with 
little  motion  or  efibrt  Thus  &  predictions,  in 
which  terrible  nations  coming  from  afiu"  are  assi- 
milated to  eagles,  hare  a  poetical  and  absolute 
truth,  since  there  are  species  like  the  golden, 
which  really  inhabit  the  whole  drcumference  of 
the  earth,  and  the  nations  alluded  to  bore  eaffles' 
wines  for  standards,  and  for  ornaments  on  ueir 
shields,  helmets,  and  shoulders.  The  species 
here  flgurcd  is  the  one  most  common  in  Syria, 
and  is  aistinguished  from  the  others  by  a  spot  of 
white  feathers  on  each  shoulder. 

EARING.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  the 
Authorized  Version  (Gen.  xlv.  6),  is  yery  often 
supposed  to  mean  *  collecting  the  ears  of  com,' 
which  would  confound  it  with  harvest,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  in  this  very  passage. 
But  the  word  is  radically  the  same  with  harrow, 
and  denotes  ploughing,  trom  the  Anglo-Saxon 
erian, '  to  plough.* 

EARNEST,  a  pledge,  given  and  received,  to 
assure  the  fnlfllment  of  an  engagement.  Hesy- 
chius  explains  it  as  somewhat  given  beforehand. 
This  idea  attaches  to  all  the  particular  applica- 
tions of  the  word,  as  anything  given  by  way  of 
warrant  or  security  for  the  performance  of  a 
promise ;  part  of  a  debt  paid  as  an  assurance  of 
paying  the  remainder ;  part  of  the  price  of  any- 
thing paid  beforehand  to  confirm  the  bargam 
between  buyer  and  seller;  part  of  a  servant's 
wages  paid  at  the  time  of  hiring,  for  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  the  engagement  on  both  sides.  The 
idea  that  the  earnest  is  either  to  be  returned 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  or  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  stipulation,  is  also  in- 
cluded. The  word  is  used  three  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  always  in  a  fiffurative  sense : 
in  the  first  (2  Cor.  i.  22),  it  is  applied  to  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  God  bestowed  upon 
the  apostles,  and  by  which  he  might  be  said  to 
have  hired  them  to  be  the  servants  of  his  son ; 
and  which  were  the  earnest,  assurance,  and  com- 
mencement of  those  f^  superior  blessings  which 
He  would  bestow  on  them  in  the  life  to  come,  as 
the  wages  of  their  faithful  services : — ^in  the  two 
latter  (2  Cor.  v.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  13,  14),  it  is  applied 
to  the  gifts  bestowed  on  Christians  oeneraJly  upon 
whom,  after  l^tptism,  the  Apostles  had  laid  their 
hands,  and  wluch  were  to  them  an  earnest  of  ob- 
taining an  heavenly  habitation  and  inheritance, 
upon  the  supposition  of  their  fidelity.  This  use 
of  the  term  finely  illustrates  the  augmented 
powers  and  additional  capacities  promised  in  a 
future  state. 

EAR-RINGS.  No  custom  is  more  ancient  or 
universal  than  that  of  wearing  ear-rings,  from 
which  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very  natural  idea 
to  attach  such  an  ornament  to  the  pendulous  lobe 
of  the  ear.  Of  the  two  words  in  Hebrew  de- 
noting ear-rings,  one  (Num.  xxxi.  50 ;  Ecek.  xvi. 


12)  implies  roundness,  and  it  is  a  fiiet  that  netrij 
all  the  ancient  ear-rings  exhibited  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Egypt  and  Persepolis  are  of  a  ciraikr 
shape.  The  other  word  is  also  applied  to  a  hor- 
jewel,  firom  which  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  ear-ring,  diflferent  from  the  other  a&d 
more  similar  to  the  nose-jewel.  Ear-rings  of 
certain  kinds  were  anciently,  and  are  still,  in  tbe 
East,  instruments  or  appendages  of  idolatry  acd 
superstition,  being  regarded  as  talismans  uiii 
amulets.  Such  probably  were  the  ear-rings  of 
Jacob's  fiunily,  which  he  buried  with  the  strange 
gods  at  Beth-el  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 

No  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  dupe 
of  the  Hebrew  ear-rings  except  from  the  sigDi£- 
cation  of  the  words  employed,  and  from  the  ana- 
logy of  nmilar  ornaments  in  ancient  scolpion. 
Those  worn  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  were  large, 
round,  single  hoops  of  gold,  from  one  inch  anili 
half  to  two  inches  and  one-tiiird  in  diameter,  aixi 
frequenUy  of  still  greater  size,  or  made  of  six 
single  rings  soldered  together.  Such  probablj 
was  the  round  *  agil '  of  the  Hebrews.  Amoo^ 
persons  of  high  or  royal  rank  the  ornament  was 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  an  asp,  whose  bodj 
was  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones  [Ahulets. 
Silver  ear-rings  have  also  been  found  at  Thebes, 
either  plain  hoops  like  the  ear-rings  of  gold,  or 
simple  studs.  Tiie  modem  Oriental  eai^rings  are 
more  usually  jewelled  drops  or  pendants  than 
circlets  of  gold.  But  the  writer  has  seen  a  small 
round  plate  of  silver  or  gold  suspended  from  < 
small  nng  inserted  into  the  ear.  This  circubr 
plate  (about  the  size  of  a  halQienny)  is  either 
marked  with  fiBinciful  figures  or  set  with  small 
stones.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  vhich,  in 
that  country  (Mesopotamia),  is  worn  as  a  D0$^ 
jewel,  and  in  it  we  perhaps  find  the  Hebrew  ear- 
ring which  is  denoted  by  the  same  word  that 
describes  a  nose-jewel. 

The  use  of  ear-rings  appears  to  have  been  wo- 
fined  to  the  women  among  the  Hebrews.  Tbt 
they  were  not  worn  by  men  is  implied  in  Jodg. 
xiv.  24,  where  gold  ear-rings  are  mentioned  as 
distinctive  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribes. 

EARTH.    Besides  the  ordinary  senses  of  th« 
word  or  words  rendered  *  earth '  in  our  transUtion 
— ^namely,  as  denoting  mould,  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  terrestrial  globe— there  are  other? 
in  Scripture  tvhich  require  to  be  discriminateA 
1.  'The  earth*  denotes  'the  inhabitants  <f  the 
earth  *  (Gen.  vi.  1 1 ;  xi.  1).     2.  Heathen  i»aiim«, 
as  distinguished  from  the  land  of  Israel,  especialj; 
during  toe  theocracy,  i.  e.  all  the  rest  of  the  worW 
excepting  Israel  (2  Kings  xviii.  25;  2  Chrou. 
xiii.  9,  &c.).     3.  In  the  New  Testament  esp^ 
ciall^,  •  the  earth  *  appears  in  our  translation  as 
appheid  to  the  land  of  Jodsea.    As  in  manj  of 
these  passages  it  might  seem  as  if  the  habitable 
globe  were  intended,  the  use  of  so  ambignoos  a 
term  as  *  the  earth  *  should  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  original  rendered  by  'the  1^^/**  ? 
Lev.  XXV.  23 ;  Isa.  x.  23 ;  and  elsewhere.  Jhtf 
is  the  sense  which  the  original  bears  in  Matt 
xxiii.  35 ;  xxvii.  45 ;  Mark  xv.  33;  Luke  it.  25; 
xxi.  23;  Rom.  ix.  28;  James  v.  17.     For  the 
cosmological  uses  of  the  term,  see  Geoc&ipht. 
EARTHENWARE,    [Potter,]  , 

EARTHQUAKE.  The  proximate  csnse  of 
earthquakes,  though  by  no  means  accurately  w- 
fined,  seems  referable  to  the  action  of  internal 
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heat  or  fire.  That  the  earth  was  once  subject  to 
the  action  of  a  vast  internal  power  springing 
probablj  from  the  deyelopment  of  subterranean 
oroentnl  heat,  the  elevaUons  and  depressions, 
ud  the  ^erally  scarred  and  torn  character  of 
its  exterior,  make  sufficiently  evident  A  power 
(imilar  in  kind,  but  more  restricted  in  degree,  is 
still  at  work  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  oc 
casioDaUy  breaks  down  all  barriers  and  devastates 
oertun  parts  of  the  world. 

The  manifestation  of  these  awful  phenomena 
K  restricted  in  its  range.  Accordingly  geologists 
have  laid  down  certain  volcanic  regions  or  bands 
vithin  which  this  manifestation  takes  place.  Over 
these  regions  various  traces  of  volcanic  agency 
are  foond,  such  as  either  gaseous  vapours  or  hot 
sjirings,  or  bituminous  substances,  and  in  some 
tostanoes  (occasionally)  active  volcanoes.  Several 
fcaroes  of  Intnmen  are  found  on  the  Tigris,  in 
the  Persian  mountains,  near  the  Kharoon,  and  at 
Boshire,  as  well  as  along  the  Euphrates.  At 
Uit,  especially,  on  the  l^t-mentioned  river,  it 
aists  on  a  very  large  scale,  and,  having  been 
nmch  used  from  the  earliest  times,  seems  inex- 
haiutible.  Abundant  traces  of  it  are  also  to  be 
Ken  amid  the  ruins  and  over  the  entire  vicinity 
of  Hillab — ^the  ancient  Babylon.  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine abound  in  volcanic  appearances.  Between 
the  river  Jordan  and  Damascus  lies  a  volcanic 
tract  The  entire  country  abont  the  Dead  Sea 
presents  indubitable  tokens  of  volcanic  agency. 

Accordingly  these  places  come  within  one  of 
the  Tolcanic  regions.  The  chief  of  these  are — 
1.  that  which  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
(he  Azores;  2.  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the 
Moloccas ;  3.  that  of  the  Andes ;  4.  the  African ; 
^-  the  Icelandic.  Syria  and  Palestine  are  em- 
braced within  the  first  band ;  and  these  countries 
have  not  nnfrequently  been  subject  to  earth- 
quakes. The  first  visitation  of  the  kind,  recorded 
to  bare  happened  to  Palestine,  was  in  the  reign 
of  Ahab  (B.C.  918  897 ;  1  Kings  xix.  11, 12).  A 
terrible  earthquake  took  place  *  in  the  days  of 
Vzziah,  king  of  Judah'  (B.C.  811-759).  Its 
i^M  character  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that 
^ethariah  (xiv.  .5)  thus  speaks  respecting  it — 
'  Ye  shall  flee  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  earth- 
qoake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah :' 
and  also  that  it  appears  from  Amos  (i.  i)  that 
the  event  was  so  strikinff,  and  left  such  deep  im- 
pressions on  men's  minds,  that  it  became  a  sort 
of  enoch  from  which  to  date  and  reckon ;  the 
prophet's  words  are,  *  two  years  before  the  earth- 
qoake/ 

That  earthquakes  were  among  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times  is 
shovn  in  their  being  an  element  in  the  poetical 
imageiy  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  source  of  reli^ous 
admonition  and  devout  emotion  (see  Ps.  xviii.  7 ; 
Hab.  iii.  6;  Nah.  i.  6;  Isa.  v.  25).  The  only 
tarthqoake  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is 
^^t  which  happened  at  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  (Matt  xxvii.  60-1 ;  Luke 
J^ii.44-5;  Mark  xv.  33).  This  darkness  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  then  turned  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Christianity  [Darkness].  The  obscura- 
t]oa  was  obviooslv  an  attendant  on  the  earth- 
qtuke.  Earthquakes  are  not  seldom  attended 
by  accompaniments  which  obscure  the  light  of 
day  during  (as  in  this  case,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  hoar,  that  is,  from  12  o'clock  at  noon  to  3 


o'clock  P.M.)  several  hours.  If  this  is  the  fiict, 
then  the  record  is  consistent  with  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  the  darkness  which  sceptics  have 
pleaded  against  speaks  actually  in  &vour  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospel.  Now  it  is  well  known 
to  naturalists  that  such  obscurations  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

An  earthquake  devastated  Judsea  some  years 
(31)  before  the  birth  of  our  Ix>rd,  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  which  Josephus  reports  was 
such '  as  had  not  happened  at  any  other  time, 
which  brought  great  destruction  upon  the  cattle 
in  that  country.  About  ten  thousand  men  also 
perished  by  the  fiill  of  houses.'  Jerome  writes 
of  an  earthquake  which,  in  the  time  of  his  child- 
hood (about  A.D.  315).  destroyed  Kabbath  Moab. 
The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  also  speak  of 
earthquakes  in  Palestine,  stating  that  they  were 
not  only  formidable,  but  frequent.  In  1834  an 
earthquake  shook  Jerusalem,  and  injured  the 
chapel  of  the  nativity  at  Bethlehem.  As  late  as 
the  year  1836  (Jan.  1)  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity 
were  visited  by  severe  shocks  of  earthquake,  yet 
the  city  remains  without  serious  injury  from  tiiese 
subterranean  causes. 

EAST.  This  word,  which  is  nsed  by  English 
writers  in  only  two  senses,  viz.  to  denote  either 
the  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  rises, 
or  the  regions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world, 
has  frequently  three  senses-  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible.  Thus,  it  is  so^netimes  used 
to  mean  the  sun-rinng  (Ps.  ciii.  12),  *  as  far  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west;'  and  very  frequently  it 
corresponds  to  kedem,  the  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  to  a  certain  region,  without  any 
regard  to  its  relation  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
heavens,  comprehending  not  only  Arabia  Deserta 
and  the  lands  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  which  really 
lay  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  but  also  Armenia, 
Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsa, 
which  were  situated  rather  to  the  north  than  the 
east  of  Judsea.  Its  geographical  boundaries  in- 
clude Syria,  the  countries  beyond  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  of 
the  Arabian  gulf.  The  name  given  to  this  entire 
region  by  the  Hebrews  was  the  land  of  Kedem  or 
E^t,  and  its  miscellaneous  population  were 
called  bv  them  Sons  of  the  East,  or  Orientals.  It 
seems  uat  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  (comp.  1  Kines  i.  4,  30),  and  were  ad- 
dicted in  the  time  of  Isaiah  to  superstition  (Isa. 
xxvi.).  The  wise  men,  who  came  from  the  East 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  birUi  of  the  Saviour,  no  doubt 
belonged  to  this  tract  of  country,  '  saying,  We 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  East.'  Campbell  re- 
marks that '  to  see  either  star  or  meteor  in  the 
east,'  means,  in  English,  to  see  it  in  the  E^t- 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  looking  eastward.  But 
this  cannot  be  the  Evangelist's  meaning.  The 
meaning  manifestly  is,  that  when  the  magians 
themselves  were  in  the  East,  they  saw  the  star. 
So  far  were  they  from  seeing  the  star  in  the  East, 
accordmg  to  the  English  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
that  they  must  have  seen  it  in  the  West,  as  they 
were  by  its  guidance  brought  out  of  ^e  East 
country  westwards  to  Jerusalem. 
EAST  WIND.  [Wind.] 
E'BAL  and  GEK'IZIM,  two  mountains  of 
Samaria,  forming  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley 
which  contained  the  ancient  town  of  Shechem, 
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ihe  present  Nabulm.  From  thin  oonnectioD 
best  to  Dolicc  them  lo^cether.  Tbe  valley  which 
these  moaDtains  encltKe  is  aboat  200  or  3U0  pic«s 
wide,  bj  above  3  miles  iu  leiii;tb ;  and  Mount 
Ebal  riseg  on  Ihe  right  hand  and  <~ 
left  haad  of  ihe  vallej  (which 
north-west)  as  a  person  approaches  Sbecbem  from 
JenuAlem.  It  was  on  Mount  Ebal  that  God 
commanded  to  be  reared  up  an  altar,  and  a  pill 
JDScribed  with  the  law ;  and  tbe  tribes  were  to 
usembled,  half  on  Ebal  and  balf  on  Gerizitn. 
hear  the  fearful  maledictions  pronounced  by  the 
Leiites  Dpon  all  who  should  violate  the  obliga' 
tiona  of  the  sacred  code,  and  the  bleaings  pr~ 
mised  to  those  wbo  should  observe  them.  Tl 
tribes  which  responded  with  simultaneous '  Amen 
to  the  curees  were  to  be  stationed  OQ  Moanl  Kbal, 
aud  those  who  answered  to  the  blessings,  on 
Mount  Gerizim.  This  arand  ceremony— per- 
haps the  most  grand  in  the  history  of  nations — 
could  not  have  found  a  more  fitting  scene ;  and 
it  was  dniy  pertbrmed  bj  Joshua  as  soon  as  he 
guned  possession  of  the  Promised  Land  (Dent. 
xxTiL;  Josh.  viii.  30-3S).  Dr.  Robinson  (_Bib. 
nttearchtt,  iii.  96)  says — '  Mounts  Gerizim  and 
Ebal  rise  in  steep,  rocky  precipices,  immediately 
from  the  valley  on  each  side,  apparently  some 
(>00  feet  in  height.  The  sides  oF  both  these  monn- 
twns  as  here  sevn  (i.  e.  from  Nabulus)  were,  to 
onr  eyes,  equally  asked  and  sterile,  althoufib 
some  travellers  !»ve  chosen  to  describe  Geriiim 
IS  fertile,  and  confine  the  sterility  to  Ebal.  The 
only  exception  in  favour  of  Ihe  former,  as  far  as 
we  could  perceive,  is  a  small  ravine  comine 
down  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which 
indeed  is  full  of  fbont^ins  and  trees;  in  other 
respects  both  mountains,  as  here  seen,  are  deso- 
late, except  Ibat  a  few  olive-trees  are  scattered 
uiion  them.  The  side  of  the  nonhem  monntain, 
Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  fiiU  of  ancient  excavated 
sepulchres.  The  sonthem  mountain  is  now  called 
bv  the  ichabitants  Jebel-et-Tar,  though  the  name 
Gerizim  is  known,  al  least,  to  the  Samaritans. 
The   modem  appellation  of  Ebal  we  did  not 

EBEN-E'ZEL  (ilimc  of  dt])arturt),  an  old 
stone  of  testimonial,  mentioned  in  I  Sam.  ix.  19. 
The  drcnmslance  which  it  commemorated  is  not 

EBEN-EfZER  l^itont  if  help),  the  name  ^ren 
to  a  stone  which  ^mael  set  np  between  Mizpch 
and  Sben,  in  witness  of  the  dii ' 


[eof  Scrip- 
i.  IS),  refer- 
ring to  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  soys, '  The  men  of 
Dedan  were  thy  merchants :  many  isles  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand :  thev  brought  thee 
for  a  present  horns  of  ivor;  and  c&ony.' 

Ebony  wood  was  highly  esteemed  by  (he  an- 
cients, and  employed  by  them  for  a  varie^  of 
parpwei.  It  is  very  appropriately  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  ivory,  because  bolh  were 
obtained  from  the  same  coantries — Ethiopia  and 
India;  and.  among  the  comparatively  few  arti- 
cles of  ancient  commerce,  must,  from  this  cause, 
always  have  been  associated  togelher,  while  their 
contrast  of  colour  and  joint  employment  in  inlaid 
work,  would  contribute  as  additional  reasons  for 
their  being  addnced  as  articles  characteristic  of 
a  distinct  commerce. 
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Bnt  it  is  not  in  Ezekiel  only  that  ebro)- ind 
ivory  are  mentioned  together.  For  Diodoms.is 
quoted  by  Bochart,  tells  us  that  an  ancient  Vsf 
of  Egypt  imposed  on  the  Elfaiopiaus  Ihe  paymeu' 
of  a  tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  eli^hant^  lt«k 
So  Herodotus  (iii.  97),  as  transUted  by  Bochin. 
says,  '^Xthiopes  Penis  pro  triennali  tribnU  Tr- 
hunl  dues  chteniccs  auri  apyri  {id  eU,  imr^ 
aondam  experti),  e(  ducentos  eieni  rfialsngis  n 
magnoa  elephanli  denies  virinti.'  Pliny,  refrr- 
rinp  to  this  passage,  remarks,  '  But  Hcrodota.' 
aiEiguelh  it  rather  to  Ethiopia,  and  saitb,  Ibii 
every  three  years  the  Ethiopians  were  won!  lo 
pay,  by  way  of  iribnte,  unto  the  kings  of  Pwsi 
lOU  billets  of  the  timber  of  that  tree  (tbil  a 
Ebene),  together  with  gold  and  yvorie;'  imL 
again,  '  From  Syene  (which  confineth  »"i 
boondeth  Ihe  lands  of  our  empire  and  domiolia: 
as  &rre  as  to  (he  island  Meroc,  for  the  quce  of 
996  miles,  there  is  little  ebene  fonnd:  and  Out 
in  all  those  parts  betweene  there  be  few  ixbrr 
tree*  to  be  found  but  dale-treea,  which  peradven- 
tnre  may  be  a  cause  that  Ebene  was  couDtnl  > 
rich  tribute,  and  deserved  (he  third  place,  >Aii 
pld  and  ivorie'  (Hollands  Fling,  iii.  4).  Tli* 
however  is  a  mistoke,  for  several  of  Ihe  anritBB 
mention  both  Indian  and  Ethiopian  ebony. 

If  we  look  to  the  modem  history  of  ebony,  v 
shall  find  that  it  is  still  derived  from  more  iliu 
ae  source,  ThoF,  Mr.  Holtzappftl,  in  his  remit 
'ork  on  Taming,  describes  three  kinds  offbucj. 
.  One  &om  the  Mauritius,  in  round  sticki  lit: 
3affold  poles,  seldom  exceeding  fourteen  inch's 
_j  diameter,  the  blackest  and  finest  in  Ihe  gnin, 
the  hardest  and  most  beautifhl,  S.  The  Ei.i 
Indian,  which  is  grown  in  Cerlon  and  the  Peniu- 
aala  of  India,  and  exported  from  Madrat  tei 
Bombay  iti  logs  from  six  to  twenty,  and  somr- 
even  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  ind 
In  planks.  This  is  less  wistefiil,  bal  o(  to 
or  grain  and  colour  to  the  above,  ^  I^ 
African,  shipped  from  Ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hi^  i" 
billets,  the  grueral  size  of  which  is  from  tfarwtn 
six  feet  long,  three  to  eix  inches  broad,  and  f> 
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to  (oar  iocbeB  thick.  This  is  the  least  wastefbl, 
as  ail  the  reAoe  is  left  behind ;  but  it  is  the  most 
poroos,  snd  the  worst  in  point  of  colour.  No 
AbjtsiflisD  ebony  is  at  present  imported:  ^is, 
boverer,  is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  dif- 
iiereat  rootes  which  oommeroe  has  taken,  but 
vhich  is  again  retaming  to  its  ancient  channels, 
tlttD  to  the  want  of  ebony  in  the  ancient  Ethiopia. 
Froo  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  existence 
of  fbnsts  in  which  the  elephant  abounds,  there 
an  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  well  suited  to  the 
gn»p  of  plants  which  have  been  found  to  yield 
tbe  ebonV  of  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  India, 
Bsmelr,  the  genus  Diospyros  of  botanists. 

E'BER.    [Hebeb.] 

ECBAPANA.    [AcHMETHA.] 

ECCLESIASTES.  This  book  has  obtained  its 
Hebrew  name  KoheUth  from  the  designation  of 
tlie  prindpal  person  mentioned  in  it,  who  is  thus 
strlrd  in  several  passages.  Some  have  supposed 
tbat  Koheleth  means  a  body  or  academy  of  sages, 
«ho6e  dicta  are  contained  in  this  book ;  but  this 
Bpi&ion  is  oontnuiictCMl  by  the  heading  of  the  book 
lt»lt  which  thus  commences :  Worda  tf  KoheUth, 
^mof  Dmnd,  the  king  in  Jerusalem.  Hence  it 
^■pors  that  Koheleth  is  intended  for  an  epithet 
^  Solomon.  Various  interpretations  have  been 
giTffl  of  its  meaning,  but  m  all  probability  it 
Bi^us  tu$embler,  preacher,  or  teacher, 

Tbe  circumstance  that  Solomon  is  introduced 
tt  tbe  speaker  in  this  book  has  induced  most  of 
tlK  ancient  interpreters  to  consider  him  as  its 
utbor.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  thai 
words  are  used  in  it  which  show  that  it  must  have 
^  vritten  at  a  later  period  than  the  time  of 
Solomoo, 

The  divernty  of  sentiment  as  to  the  authorship 
las  of  course  led  also  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  date  of  the  book.  But  one  thing  is  clear,— 
that  whoever  may  have  been  the  author,  the  book 
^*^>JM  have  been  written  after  the  times  of  Exra 
ud  Nebemiah,  under  whom  the  canon  was  com- 
pleted. 

Those  who  maintain  that  Ecclesiastes  was  not 
vritten  by  Solomon  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
composed  during  the  latter  period  of  the  first,  but 
fuher  daring  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  since 
idolatry  does  not  occur  amongst  the  deviations 
*^<)°thated  by  the  author.  The  whole  book  seems 
^  presuppose  that  the  people  were  externally 
<leTo(ed  to  the  Lord.  The  admonitions  of  the 
''^r  to  a  serene  enjoyment  of  life,  and  agiunst 
monnoring;  exhortations  to  be  contented  with 
Irvine  Providence,  and  the  attacks  upon  a  selfish 
righteoosnesB  of  works,  may  best  be  explained  by 
supposing  the  author  to  have  lived  in  a  period 
iike  that  of  Malachi,  in  which  there  prevailed 
i  Pharisaical  self-ri^teousness,  and  melan- 
choly munnurinss  because  God  would  not  recog- 
i^i'e  the  alleged  rights  which  they  product 
before  him,  and  remsed  to  acknowledge  the 
flaimi  they  made  upon  him. 

The  author  places  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
nothingness  of  all  eartiily  things  both  at  the  be- 
gioning  and  at  the  end  of  his  book,  and  during 
J|s  ooune  repeatedly  returns  to  the  same.  This 
m  induced  many  mterpreters  to  suppose  that 
the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  demonstrate  this 
one  idea;  an  opinion  which,  down  to  tiie  most 
recent  times,  has  been  nnfiivourable  to  the  true 
iQterpretatioQ  of  the  book,  because  every  thing. 


however  reluctant,  has  been  forced  into  an  inui- 
ginary  connection.  The  following  is  the  correct 
view.  The  object  of  the  author  is  not  to  teach 
an  especial  tendency  of  wisdom,  but  wisdom  in 
general.  Consequentiy  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
if  the  connection  suddenly  ceases,  and  a  new  sub- 
ject commences.  That  the  idea  of  the  nothine^ 
ness  of  earthly  matters  should  strongly  predomi- 
nate may  easily  be  explained,  since  according  to 
our  author  it  forms  a  very  important  part  of  wis- 
dom. He  never,  however.  Intended  to  confine 
himself  to  this  one  idea,  although  he  likes  tre- 
quently  to  point  it  out  in  passing,  even  when  he 
is  considering  a  matter  from  another  point  of 
view.  *  The  plan  of  this  book,'  says  Herder, '  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  It  is  best 
to  consider  this  plan  as  free  as  possible,  and  to 
employ  its  separate  parts  for  its  support  The 
commencement  and  the  conclusion  show  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  The  greater  part  consists  of  isolated 
observations  concerning  the  course  of  the  world, 
and  the  experience  of  his  life.  These  are  con- 
nected with  general  sentences;  and,  finally,  a 
very  simple  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the 
whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  more  artificial 
texture  ought  not  to  be  sought  fbr.* 

With  regard  to  the  contents  and  objects  of  the 
book,  we  have  to  consider  only  the  fiindamental 
idea,  omitting  isolated  sentences  of  wisdom,  and 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  Nobody  can  enter- 
tain any  doubt  concerning  this  fundamental  idea. 
It  is.  contained  in  the  sentence :  *  Vanity  of 
vanities ;  all  is  vanity.*  It  is,  however,  very  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  righdy  understood. 
The  question  is.  What  is  that  all  which  is  vanity  ? 
The  author  does  not  mean  all  in  general,  but 
only  ALL  of  a  certain  genus.  He  himself  explains 
this,  by  defining  this  all  in  numerous  passages ; 
as,  *  all  that  is  under  the  sun ;'  that  is,  earthly 
thines  in  their  separation  fh>m  the  heavenly. 
To  this  leads  also  the  enumeration  of  the  all,  m 
which  occur  only  those  tilings  which  belong  to 
the  earth — riches,  sensual  pleasure,  honour,  sphere 
of  activity,  human  wisdom  apart  from  God,  self- 
righteousness.  From  many  passages  it  appears 
that  the  author  was  fkr  fh)m  comprehending  the 
fear  of  God  and  active  obedience  to  his  laws 
among  that  all  which  was  vanity.  This  appears 
most  strikingly  from  the  conclusion,  which,  as 
such,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  fhmishes 
the  undoubted  measure  for  the  correctness  of  the 
whole  interpretation.  *  Let  us  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter :  Fear  God  and  keep 
bis  commandments :  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man  ft.  e,  in  this  consists  all  that  is  incumbent 
upon  nim;  and  his  whole  salvation  depends  upon 
itj.  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judg- 
ment, with  every  secret  thing,  whether  good,  or 
whether  evil.*  (Compare  ch.  xiL  1:  'Remem- 
ber now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;' 
ch.  V.  5-7,  *Fear  thou  God;*  ch.  vii.  18,  and 
many  other  passages.)  A  deep  religious  sense 
pervades  the  whole  book.  In  reference  to  the 
prevailing  idea,  Ewald  strikingly  remarks,  p.  182, 
'There  blows  throughout  this  book  a  piercing 
chill  against  every  earthly  aim,  and  ever^  vain 
endeavour;  a  contempt  which  chan^  into  a 
bitter  sneer  against  every  thing  which  in  the 
usual  proceedings  of  men  is  onesided  and  per- 
verse; an  indefatigable  penetration  in  the  dis- 
covery of  all  human  vanities  and  fooleries.    In 
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no  earlier  wrifing  has  all  cause  of  pnde  and  vain 
imagination  so  decidedly  and  so  comprehensively 
been  taken  fipom  man ;  and  no  book  is  pervaded 
by  sach  an  outcry  of  noble  indignation  against 
a&  that  is  vun  in  this  world.' 

From  the  contents  of  the  book  results  its  ob- 
ject   The  author  bad  received  the  mission  to 
treat  professedly  and  in  a  concentrated  manner 
the  higUy  important  sentence*  *  Vanity  of  vani- 
tii^ ;  all  is  vanity/  which  pervades  the  whole  qf 
Holy  Writ ;  but  he  is  not  content  with  the  mere 
theoretical  demonstration,  so  as  to  leave  to  another 
taacher  its  practical  application,  but  places  before 
us  these  practical  results  themselves:  What  is 
incumbent  upon  man,  since  every  thing  else  is 
nODght?  Wlmt  real  good  remains  for  us,  after 
the  appearance  in  every  seeming  good  has  been 
destroyed  ?  The  answer  is,  Man  shall  not  gain  by 
canning  and  grasping ;  shall  not  consume  himself 
in  vun  meditations,  nor  in  a  hurried  activity ; 
he  shall  notmurmur  about  the  loss  of  that  which 
is  naught ;  he  shall  not  by  means  of  a  self-made 
righteousness  constrain  God  to  grant  him  salva- 
t^Du;  but  he  shall  instead  fear  God  (ch.  xii.  13; 
▼•  6,  7)>  and  be  mindful  of  his  Creator  (ch.  ziL 
1^ ;  he  shall  do  good  as  much  as  be  is  able  (ch. 
ill.  12) ;  and  in  other  passages.    And  all  this,  as 
it  is  constantiy  inculcated  by  the  author,  with  a 
contented  and  grateful  heart,  freed  from  care  and 
avarice ;  living  fbr  the  present  moment,  joyfully 
taking  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  what  he  offers 
in  a  fiiendly  manner.    Man  shall  not  be  of  a 
sorrow^  countenance,  but  in  quiet  serenity  enjoy 
the  ^fls  of  God.    What  would  avail  him  all  his 
oares  and  all  his  avarice?    By  them  he  cannot 
turn  any  thing  aside  from  him,  or  obtain  any 
thin^ since  every  thinghappens  as  it  shall  happen. 
ECCLESIASTICUS.   [Wisdom  of  Sirach.] 
ECDIPTA.    [AcHziB.] 
E'DEN.    [Paradise.] 
E'DOM.YEsau.J 
ETDOMITEa    [iDUHJSA.] 
EiyREI,  one  of  the  metropolitan  towns  (Ash- 
taroth  being  the  other)  of  the  tdngdom  of  Bashan, 
beyond  the  Jordan.    It  was  here  that  Og,  the 
gigantic  kinff  of  Bashan,  was  defeated  by  the 
Israelites,  and  lost  his  kingdom  (Num.  xxi.  33-35 : 
Deut  i.  4 ;  iii.  1-3).    Edrei  afterwards  belonged 
to  eastern  Manasseh  (Josh.  ziiL  81).    It  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
The  place  now  bears  the  name  of  Draa,  and  has 
been  visited  in  the  present  century  by  most  of  Ae 
travellers  who  have  explored  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan.    It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  two 
hours  south-east  ftom  Mezareib;  and  the  ruins 
cover  an  extent  of  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  principal  beine  an  immense  rectangular 
building,  with  a  double  covered  colonnac^  all 
around,  and  a  dstem  in  the  middle.    This  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  Christian  church,  and 
afterwards  a  mosque.    Near  the  town,  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  mofintains,  is  a  large  reservoir  cased 
with  stone,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  large 
building,  with  a  cupola  of  light  materials. 

EG^LON,  a  king  of  Moab,  who^  assisted  by 
the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  subdued  the 
Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  the  southern 
tribes  on  this  side  the  river,  and  made  Jericho  the 
seat,  or  one  of  the  seats,  of  his  government.  This 
subjection  to  a  power  always  present  must  have 
been  more  galling  to  the  Israelites  than  any  they 


EGYPT 

had  previously  sniFered.  It  lasted  eighteen  yean, 
when  (B.C.  1428)  they  were  delivered,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Ehud,  who  slewtiieMoab- 
itish  king  (Judg.  ui.  12-33). 

E'GYPT,  the  land  of  Ham,  a  son  of  Noali, 
fh>m  whom  was  derived  the  ancient  native  a|)pel- 
lation  of  the  country,  ChemL  From  Miznim, 
the  second  son  of  Ham,  comes  the  ord^iary 
Biblical  name,  Mizreim,  a  word  which  properly 
denotes  Lower  E^ypt,  as  being  that  part  of  tl» 
country  with  which  the  Israelites  were  D«rest 
and  best,  if  not  (in  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
history)  solely,  acquainted.  This  designstioo, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  for  Egypt  indis- 
criminately,  and  was  by  the  later  Anbs  extended 
to  the  entire  country. 

Egypt  is  the  land  of  the  Nile,  the  ooontiy 
through  which  that  river  flows  frcmi  the  biB&d 
of  PhilsB,  situated  just  above  the  Cataraets  of 
Svene,  in  lat  24°  1'  36*,  to  Damietta,  in  31*»' 
N.,  where  its  principal  stream  pours  itself  into  tbe 
Mediterranean  Sea.    On  the  east  it  is  bounded  b; 
Palestine,  Idumsea,  Arabia  Petnea,  and  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf.    On  the  west,  the  moring  saadsof 
the  wide  Libyan  desert  obliterate  the  traces  of  ill 
political  or  physical  limits.    Inhabited  B^ 
however,  is  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Nii^p 
which,  having  a  breadth  of  from  two  to  three 
miles,  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  arugeo^ 
hills :  the  chain  on  the  eastern  side  disappon  it 
Mocattam;  that  on  the  west  extends  to  these- 
In  lat  30°  K/,  the  Nile  divides  into  two  jjrijajal 
streams,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  third  tbil 
springs  somewhat  higher  up,  forms  the  Delta,  to 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A. 
Tliese  mountains  are  interesting,  if  for  noothcr 
reason  than  that  thev  served  as  the  bed  viKooe 
the  materials  were  obtained  out  of  which  ^o^ 
constructed  the  wonderfiil  buildings  for  riuf& 
Egypt  is  jus^y  distinffuished.    The  sapelfieial 
extent  of  Egypt  has  /been  estimated  at  aboot 
1 1,000  square  miles.    The  soil,  which  is  plod^ 
tive,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  mod  bingot 
down  and  deporited  by  the  nver,  whose  vateR 
are  indispensable  every  year  for  the  porp^^ 
agriculture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hoi^ 
their  flow  are  the  limits  of  vegetation.  /Iv 
Delta  owes  its  verr  existence  to  the  depoiils  n 
tiieNile,  and  but  for  the  waters  of  tiiis  rtw^ 
carried  over  its  surface  by  natural  or  *'*'"?*[ 
means,  would  soon  be  a  desert :  it  was  therefti^ 
with  propriety,  as  indeed  was  the  entire  oovn^ 
termed*  the  gift  of  the  Nile.'    The  agency  jtfw 
stream  is  the  more  necessary  because  i^T^ 
seldom  fiOls  in  Lower  Egypt    The  land,  pl»^ 
as  it  is  on  the  confines  of  Afirica  and  Asis,  jet » 
adjacent  and  accessible  to  Europe,  in  itself  »gs'' 
den  and  a  store-house,  may  well  have  held  aa 
important  porition  in  tiie  andent  world,  aid  <•> 
hardly  fkil,  unless  political  influences  sit  ^ 
adverse,  to  rise  to  a  commanding  •**^.'*°*J, 
modem  times.    As  to  the  number  of  ita  n»l*»'* 
ants,  nothing  very  definite  is  known.   Its  *T^ 
would  doubUess  give  birth  to^  and  ropfoni 
teeming  population.     In  very  remote  W*J?  j 
many  as  8,000,000  of  souls  are  said  to  hsye  i>^ 
onitssoU.    InUiedaysofDiodomsSicttlwtwy 

were  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Votocym***^ 
number  2,300,000.  The  present  govenuneat»J 
mate  is  3,200,000,  which  seems  to  he  fofflev*^ 
beyond  the  fiwt 
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in  tha  loath.  Tbew  Ethiopiuii  ind  tbe  E^,, 
tisDi  were  not  negroe*.  bat  ■  tmnch  of  tbe  great 
C«iic»i»ii  &milf.  Their  coloar— at  leut  ifac 
eolmir  of  che  higher  east«s — wu  brown ;  theii 
frame  ileader,  but  of  great  strength.  Tint  iromeii 
were  very  frailfnl. 

Tbe  mode  of  life  of  the  Egrptiaiia  vai  toflii- 
enerd  by  their  locality :  those  who  dwelt  on  high 
laud)  OD  the  east,  ai  veil  ai  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  marshy  flat  coonErr  in  the  DelU,  were  shep- 
herds, at  their  land  did  not  admit  ciUtivaiioD, 
Tbe  people  who  lived  along  the  Nile  became 
flihermen  and  sulon.  The  cultifated  part  of  the 
nalivelwbo  lived  on  the  plaim  aad  overthesnr&cc 
of  tbe  cannlnr  diligently  and  moal  successfiilly 

Sractiaed  all  the  irU  of  life,  and  have  left  ever- 
uring  memorials  of  their  proficiency  and  skill. 
On  this  nanual  diversity  of  punuits,  ai  well  as 
<m  a  dWenily  of  blood,  wu  founded  the  instil 
lion  of  caiCes,  which  Egypt  biuj  io  common  wi 
India,  and  which  pervuled  the  entire  life  of  t 
nation.  These,  according  to  Herodolni,  wc. 
■even  in  number :  the  priestly  caste  wu  tbe  most 
honoured  and  inflnenUal:  it  had  in  every  large 
city  a  temple  dedicated  to  tbe  deity  of  the  place, 
together  with  a  bigh-priest,  who  alood  next  to  the 
king  uid  restrictoi  his  power.  The  priesthood 
poeMSMd  the  finest  nonions  of  (he  coontry :  they 
were  the  judges,  p!iy«ieianB,  astrologers,  archi- 
tects,—in  a  word,  thej  united  in  themselves  all 
the  highest  cnlture  and  most  disttngnished  offices 
of  tbe  land,  while  with  them  alone  lay  traditiou, 
literature,  and  the  sacred  writings.  This  class 
exerted  the  most  decided  and  entensive  inflnence 
on  the  culture  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but 
of  the  world  ;  for  during  the  brightest  periods  of 
Orecian  history  the  love  of  knowledge  carried 
into  Egypt  men  who  have  done  much  to  form  (he 
character  of  after-ages,  anch  u  Soion,  Pytha- 
goras, Archytas,  Tbalea,  Herodotus,  Plato,  and 
others  f  comp.  Gen.  ili,  e ;  Exod.  viL  11 :  viii. 
n  ;  xiit.  7). 

Tbe  pecaliatilies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  of 
the  lower  castes  teem  to  have  survived  best,  and 
Id  be  reoreMnted,  at  least  b  Mme  nrtienlars,  by 
the  Fellahs  of  the  present  day.  These  Fellab) 
dischu^  al]  the  duties  of  tilling  (be  country  and 
^thering  its  rich  abundance:  their  attachment  to 
It  is  very  strong,  and  their  love  to  the  Nile 
almost  a  passion.  They  are  a  quiet,  contented, 
•abmissive  race,  always  living,  through  an  nojust 
nrreniment,  on  the  edgeof  starvation,  yet  always 
"PPJi  "i'li  fo  thought  for  the  morrow,  no  e«i« 
fi>r,  uo  interest  in,  political  change. 

The  only  other  tribe  we  have  room  to  notice  is 
that  of  the  Copts,  eqiiallv  with  ^e  preceding,  in- 
digenous.^ They  are  Christians  by  hereditary 
transmission,  and  have  suffered  centuries  of  cnirf 
persecntioDS  and  hnmiliationB.  though  now  they 
teem  to  be  rising  in  importance,  and  promise  to 
'"  "   'npoTOmt  page  in  the  fiiture  luslory  of 


Id 


and  iDlelli^cpt,  having  of  course  the  faL_  ___ 
Ticea  of  dissimnlaiiun,  Gilsehood,  and  meannew, 
which  slavery  never  fkils  to  engender.  In  office 
they  are  the  icribea,  the  arithmetidans,  the  mea- 
surere,  tbe  clerks— in  a  word,  the  learned  men  of 
the  country.  The  CopU  have  been  nnder-esti- 
nated  at  ISO.OOO  soali,  divided  into  twelve  epis- 
oopat  districts,  the  bishops  of  which  unite  to  elect 


al  an  eany  period,  p 

wu  the  opinion  enlertaiued  by  aiiiHimi;  m  wc 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  ancient  Egrpliiiu  (1 
Kings  iv.  -Vl;  Herod.  iL  ISO;  Joseph.  Jaltf. 
viii.25i  ActsviLas).  It  «u  long  thought  ihii 
the  hieroglj^ical  inscriptions  on  the  Banumaial 
remains  of  Egypt  contained  treasares  of  «i»iIom 
no  less  boundless  than  hidden ;  and,  indnd. 
hieroglyphics  were,  in  the  opinion  of  aaat.  lu- 
vented  by  the  priests  of  tbe  land,  if  not  eipresiif 
to  cono^  their  knowledge  fi^om  the  probne 
vulgar,  yet  as  a  sale  receptacle  and  coaceDisit 
storehouse  for  their  mysterious  but  inTilnalik 
doctrines.  Great,  consequently,  was  tbe  expeoi' 
tion  of  the  public  when  it  was  announced  Ibsl  ■ 
key  had  been  discovered  which  opened  tbe  ponil 
to  these  long-coucealed  treasures.  Men  of  ptu- 
fonnd  learning,  great  acuteuess  of  mind,  sod  Us- 
tinguisbed  repuIatioD,  have  engaged  and  pfr- 
severed  in  tbe  inquiry;  bol,  after  all,  tbe  nm- 
clusions  and  positions  which  have  been  dravi 
and  set  forth  are  ouly  in  a  tew  cases  (comjmn- 
tively)  definite  and  unimpeachable. 

Tbe  difficulties  (hat  oppose  the  formalinn  or  i 
satishctory  Egyptian  cfaronoli^y  are  grat  tai 
numerous.  The  moat  distinguished  wriien  diffe 
egregiously  in  their  statements. 

Various  efforts,  however,  have  been  made  lo 
remove  difficultiea,  reconcile  contradictioDS  ^ 
harmoniie  dissonances ;  but  the  socoels  hu  been 
fitr  &om  distinguished. 

What,  however,  we  know  to  be  definite,  tai  , 
believe  to  be  accurate  in  its  disclosures,  and  'lul 
we  judge  to  be  &r  more  important  ic  an  bisloriol 
relation,  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  paintinp  ind 
sculptures  with  which  the  Egyptians  left  tbi 
walls  of  their  tombs  and  temples  decoratiid  a 
(brms  and  colours  which  have  not  yet  fided  trni 
the  sight  It  is  true  that  these  instauca  of  mi 
ly  do  little  for  filing  tbe  epoch 


ing  captives  of 

phies  of  victory.  One  of  Ihew,  distingnithea  ^ 
a  long  beard  and  Jewish  physiognomy,  brsnui' 
hieroglypbicsl  title  Yoiidah  Malek,  ^g  r^ 
Jndah.  But  for  an;  practical  purpose,  the  «- 
-  —  ■  ationofadate,or  the  identifiatJoa  "  " 
is  of  smalt  comparative  moment;  *<">  ^ 

jch  importanoe  has  been  attached  to  Bxn 

chronological  details.  To  leamwheuanEgypO" 

Chinese  king  ascended  the  throne,  or  de|ar<ol 

a  lilb,  may  gratify  the  u   '  '         "" 

ward  much  learned  tinl,  bi 
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has  an  interest  in  history  in  the  main,  if  not  ex- 
cittsiTely,  so  fkr  as  it  discloses  what  men  thought, 
Mtf  did ;  what  they  hoped,  feared,  and  achieyed 
b  the  days  of  old ;  thereby  affording  to  posterity 
wniogs,  enooaragement,  light,  and  impulse. 
Now  for  these  highly  important  puiposes  the 
most  abundant  materials  are  presented  m  Egypt, 
and  may  be  (bund  describ^  in  the  worlu  of 
CbampoIlioD,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  Let  any 
one  Tisit  the  Egyptian  gallery  in  the  British 
Noseom,  and  he  will  be  surprised  and  delighted 
to  find  Egypt  almost  resuscitated.  The  tombs 
luTe  given  up  their  dead.  Buried  treasures,  over 
vhose  silence  centuries  had  rolled  before  our  era 
began,  crowd  on  the  sight  and  gratify  the  mind. 
And  paintings,  too,  strike  the  eye,  wmch  may  not 
iitdecKi  conform  very  exactly  to  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, but  which  lay  open,  and  set  before  the 
spectator,  the  Egyptian,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of 
his  glory  and  pnde.  Indeed,  from  the  paintings 
auad  sculptures  which  have  been  discovered  and 
described,  we  are  enabled  to  follow  this  most  sin- 
gular and  deeply  interesting  people  through  all 
the  classes  of  society,  through  all  the  operations 
of  science  and  husbandry,  into  the  transactions  of 
public  life,  the  details  of  house-keeping,  the 
achievements  of  war,  the  amusements  of  hunting, 
fishing,  feasting,  and  the  solemn  rites  of  a  most 
august  and  imposing  religious  ceremonial. 

Amid  the  various  profiine  authors  who  have 
written  more  or  less  in  detail  on  Egypt,  the  Bible 
remains  our  best  and  fullest  authori^  for  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  This  history,  it  is 
true,  is  not  presented  in  a  chronological  series  of 
events,  nor  supplied  respecting  any  period  with 
nice  exactitude  and  minute  details.  The  dis- 
closores  made  by  inscriptions  on  public  build- 
ings of  kings,  wars,  and  conquests,  may,  when 
▼enfied  as  to  age,  and  placed  in  their  probable 
onier  by  the  aid  of  learning  and  criticism,  reveal 
more  as  to  the  dynasties  and  individual  sove- 
reigns ;  but  on  such  information,  even  when  free 
ft^  doubt,  and  most  accurate,  littie  real  value 
can  be  set ;  while  the  Bible  supplies,  either  by 
express  statement  or  obvious  implication,  fiicts 
>Qd  principles  which  constitute  genuine  history, 
and  go  far  to  give  the  past  all  the  value  which  it 
am  possess  for  the  men  of  these  times.  And 
vhat  makes  these  disclosures  the  more  valuable 
is  not  only  that  they  wear  the  character  of 
genuine  and  uncorrupted  history — tree  from  the 
falsi",  deep,  and  unnatural  colourings  of  myth- 
<)logy ;  but  that  they  relate  to  the  earliest  forms 
of  civilized  life,  and  to  ages  over  which  profane 
b'storians  have  left  the  thickest  darkness.  Nar- 
TVaota  and  implications,  such  as  the  Bible  affords 
in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  want  no 
corroboration;  they  wear  m  their  naturalness, 
nmplicity,  and  correspondence  with  what  would 
1*  expected  in  the  ages  to  which  they  refer,  evi- 
dence that  they  represent  actual  realities,  which 
none  can  resist  who  have  studied  either  human 
natore  or  human  society.  Still  it  may  not  be 
^pererogatory  to  remark  that  the  little  which 
learning  and  mdnstry  have  succeeded  in  extract- 
^g  from  the  monumental  inscriptions,  and  the 
^^ry  great  deal  which  funereal  and  religious 
paintings  have  of  late  made  known ;  and  indeed 
jU,  from  whatever  source  gathered,  that  we 
uown  of  the  country  and  its  institutions  and 
'^^^ges,  are  in  entire  harmony  with  what  the 


Scriptnreijkilnwctiy  or  indirectiy  teach  respet^ting 
Egypt.  j^/U^  is  certai^jr  « ivery  great  point  to 
have  ascei^ned  be^^ond  mj.^  that  the'iiigyl^'of 
the  Bible  is  Egypt  indeed,  not  a  fiction,  nor  an 
imposture,  nor  a  blunder— as  writers  of  the  Vol- 
taire school  would  persuade  the  world — but  a 
reality,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  a  picture  copied  from 
actual  life. 

We  learn  from  the  Old  Testament  that  while 
the  Jews,  the  earliest  nation  that  has  handed 
down  to  us  the  history  of  its  rise  and  civilization, 
were  yet  a  tribe  of  wandering  shepherds,  under 
Abraham,  depending  solely  upon  the  unbought 
gifts  of  nature,  who,  when  they  had  exhausted 
one  district,  instead  of  cultivating  it,  drove  oft 
their  flocks  in  search  of  a  new  pasture-ground, 
after  the  manner  of  the  American  Indians ;  the 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  agriculture  and 
all  those  arts  of  civilization  and  government 
which  indicate  a  social  existence,  extending 
backwards  for  at  least  several  ages.  This  is 
confirmed  in  a  striking  manner  by  architectural 
remains  that  have  survived  the  ravages  of  above 
thirty  centuries ;  for  while  the  Israelites,  under 
the  immediate  successors  of  Joshua,  were  still 
warring  with  the  Canaanites  for  the  possession 
of  the  land  of  promise,  or  yet  earlier,  while  they 
were  yet  slaves  in  Egypt,  that  most  interesting 
land  was  distinguished  for  palaces,  temples,  por- 
ticos, obelisks,  statues,  and  canals,  which  declare 
that  they  had  been  preceded  by  a  long  period  of 
civilization,  and  which  still  remain  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  pyramids  of  Lower 
Egypt,  requiring  for  their  erection  the  least 
quantity  of  architectural  knowledge,  no  elegance 
of  design,  no  taste  in  detail,  might  possibly  have 
been  the  work  of  men  driven  by  task-masters  to 
their  daily  labour ;  but  that  the  palaces,  tombs, 
and  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  present  to  us 
the  earliest  known  mstances  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting ;  the  colossal  statues  of  Ame- 
noph  and  Rameses,  requiring  considerable  ana^ 
tomical  knowledse  for  the  original  design,  and  a 
mechanical  skill  in  the  execution,  exceeding 
perhaps  even  that  of  the  Greeks  themselves ;  the 
vast  works  for  irrigation ;  and  the  correct  divi- 
sion of  the  calendar,  implying  ffreat  knowledge 
of  mathematics— that  these  should  have  been  me 
works  of  a  people  suffering  under  political  dis- 
advantages, and  not  &r  advanced  in  all  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  social  life,  would  contradict 
all  that  observation  or  history  has  made  known. 
Some  considerable  degree  therefore  of  political 
freedom,  as  well  as  a  high  cultivation,  must  at  an 
early  period  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  Egyptians. 

In  Gen.  x.  we  find  the  colonization  ot  Egypt 
traced  up  to  the  immediate  children  of  Noah,  for 
it  is  there  stated  that  Mizraim  was  the  second 
son  of  Ham,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  of 
Noah.  Immediately  after  these  genealogical 
statements  the  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xii.)  in- 
forms us  that  the  patriarch  Abraham,  pressed  by 
fiamine,  went  down  (about  b.c  1920)  into  Egypt, 
where  it  appears  he  found  a  monarch,  a  court, 
princes  ana  servants,  and  where  he  found  also 
those  supplies  of  food  which  the  well-known  fer- 
tility of  the  country  had  led  him  to  seek  there ; 
for  it  is  expressljr  stated  that  the  favour  which 
his  wife  had  won  in  the  reigning  Pharaoh's  eyes 
procured  him  sheep  and  oxen,  as  well  as  he-asses, 
and  men-servants,  and  maid^eervants,  and  she« 
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uses  and  camels.  In  Gen.  xxi.  9,  mention  is 
made  in  the  case  of  Ishmael,  tbe  son  of  Hagar 
the  E^nPtian,  whoae  mother  took  him  a  wife  out 
of  the  land  of  Esypt,  of  a  mixed  race  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans,  a  race  which 
in  after  times  became  a  great  nation.  In  Gen. 
xxxix.  be^ns  the  interesting  story  of  Joseph's 
being  earned  down  to  EgyiS^  with  all  ita  im- 
portant consequences  fbr  the  great-grandchildren 
of  Abrahun.  The  prodnctiyeness  of  the  country 
is  the  allurement,  fimiine  the  impulse.  Attendant 
circumstances  show  that  Egypt  was  then  fiunous 
also  fbr  its  commercial  pursuits ;  and  the  entire 
narratiye  giyes  the  idea  of  a  complex  system  of 
society  (a£>nt  b.c.  1720),  and  a  well-constitnted 
yet  arbitrary  form  of  coyemment  As  in  eastern 
courts  at  later  perio£i  of  history,  eleyation  to 
high  offices  was  marked  and  sudden.  The  slaye 
Joseph  is  token  trcm  prison  and  firom  impending 
death,  and  raised  to  the  dimity  of  ]>rime  yizier, 
and  is  entrusted  with  makmg  proyision  for  an 
approaching  dearth  of  food,  which  he  had  him- 
self foretold,  during  which  he  effects  in  fiiyour  of 
the  ruling  soyereign  one  of  the  greatest  reyolu- 
tions  of  property  which  history  has  recorded. 
The  high  consideration  in  which  the  priestly 
caste  was  held  is  apparent  Joseph  himself 
marries  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.  Out  of 
respect  towardi,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  influence 
o^  Joseph,  the  Hebrews  were  well  treated.  The 
Scriptunil  record,  howeyer,  distinctly  states  (xWi. 
34)  that  before  Uie  descent  of  Israel  and  his  sons 
'  eyery  shepherd  *  was  '  an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians.'  The  Hebrews,  whose  '  trade  had 
been  about  cattle,'  must  haye  been  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  are  they  expressly 
permitted  to  owell  '  in  the  best  of  the  land ' 
(xlyii.  6),  which  is  identified  with  the  land  of 
Groshen,  the  place  which  the  Israelites  had 
prayed  might  be  assigned  to  them,  and  which 
they  obyiously  desired  on  account  of  the  adaptr 
ation  of  its  soil  to  their  way  of  life  as  herdsmen. 
Haying  settled  his  fother  and  fiunily  satisftctorily 
in  the  land,  Joseph  proceeded  to  supply  the 
urgent  wants  of  a  hungry  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  oonyerted  the  tenure  of  all  property  from 
freehold  into  teuancy-at-will,  with  a  rent-charse 
of  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  leaying  their  lands, 
howeyer,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  and  thus  he 
gaye  another  eridence  of  Uie  greatness  of  their 
power. 

The  richness  of  Goshen  was  fiiyourable,  and 
the  Israelites  *  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly,' 
so  that  the  land  was  filled  with  them.  But 
Joseph  was  now  dead ;  time  had  passed  on,  and 
there  rose  up  a  new  king  (probably  one  of  a  new 
dynasty)  which  knew  (Exod.  L  8)  not  Joseph, 
haying  no  personal  knowledge,  and  it  may  be  no 
definite  information  of  his  serrioes:  who,  be- 
coming jealous  of  the  increase  of  the  Hebrews, 
set  about  persecuting  them  with  the  ayowed 
intention  of  diminishing  tiieir  numbers  and  crip- 
pling their  power.  Seyere  task-masters  are 
therefore  set  oyer  them;  heayy  tasks  are  im- 
posed ;  the  Hebrews  are  compelled  to  build  *  trea- 
sure dties,  Pithom  and  Raamses.'  It  is  found, 
howeyer,  that  they  only  increase  the  more.  In 
consequence,  their  burdens  are  doubled  and  their 
liyes  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage  (Exod.  i. 
14), '  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner 
of  seryice  in  the  field.'    Their  first-bom  males, 


moreoyer,  are  doomed  to  destmction  the  moawDt 
they  come  into  being.  The  deepest  heart-bnra- 
ings  ensue ;  hatred  arises  between  the  oppreanr 
and  the  oppressed ;  the  Israelites  seek  revenge  in 
private  and  bjr  stealth  (Exod.  iL  12).  At  last  a 
nigher  power  interferes,  and  the  afflicted  race  ii 
permitted  to  quit  Egypt.  At  this  time  Ej^pt 
appears  to  have  been  a  well-peopled  and  well- 
cultiyated  country,  with  nnmeroas  dties,  under  a 
despotic  monarch,  surrounded  by  officers  of  hit 
court  and  a  lifie-guard.  There  was  a  oeremoiiial 
at  audience,  a  distinction  of  ranks,  a  state-prison, 
and  a  prime  minuter.  Great  buldings  were 
carried  on.  There  was  set  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  an  order  of  priests  who  probably  filled 
oflloes  m  the  oiyll  goyemment;  the  priert  of 
Midian  and  the  priest  of  On  seem  to  have  mled 
oyer  the  cities  so  named.  There  was  in  the 
general  class  of  priests  an  order — wise  men,  sor- 
cerers, and  magicians — ^who  had  charge  of  a 
certain  secret  knowledge:  there  were  physidsu 
or  embalmers  of  the  dead ;  the  royal  army  odd- 
tained  chosen  captains  and  horsemen  and  cfasriotL 
The  attention  which  the  people  at  larae  psid  to 
agriculture,  and  the  fixed  notiona  of  pnpertj 
which  they  in  consequence  had,  made  them  hold 
the  shepherd  or  nomade  tribes  in  abhonence^  ai 
freebooters  only  less  dangerous  than  hnn&ig 
tnbes. 

The  ill  feelincs  which  the  peculiar  dresBi- 
stances  connected  with  the  exode  from  Egypt 
had  occasioned  served  to  keep  the  Isrselites  and 
the  Egyptians  stransers,  if  not  enemies,  one  to 
another  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  till  the 
days  of  Dayid  and  Solomon,  when  (I  Eingi  iiii 
yii.,  ix.,  xi.)  friendly  relations  again  sprmg  np 
between  the  two  countries.    Solomon  marries  the 
daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  who  bums  the  dtj  of 
Gezer,  and  who  in  consequence  must  have  ben 
master  of  Lower  Egypt.    '  And  Solomon  had 
horses  brought  out  of  £gypt,  and  linen  yan:' 
six  hundred  shekels  of  suyer  was  the  price  of  > 
chariot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  the  price  of  a 
horse.    Jeroboam,  however,  who  *  had  lifted  op 
his  hand  agunst  the  king,'  and  becosM  sotae- 
quently  monarch  of  the  revolted  ten  tribes,  fcnsA 
refuge  and  protection  in  ESgypt,  which  wss  then 
(about  B.C.  975)  goyemed  by  Shitkak,   Frosi 
2  Chron.  xii.  it  appears  that  m  the  fifth  yesr  of 
Solomon's  successor,  Behoboam,  tihis  ouoe  Sit 
shak  *  came  against  Jerusalem '  with  a  very  tarr 
army,  consisting  of  chariots,  horse  and  fbot  kh* 
diers,  besides  auxiliary  foreigners;  and  hsvuig 
captured  the  fortified  cities  which  lay  <»  h» 
march,  he  entered  and  plundered  the  metropoiB- 
The  langua^  which  is  employed  in  Joel  (iii*  \V 
shows  t£at,  in  the  ninth  century  befbre  ^^^^ 
Egypt  had,  in  conjunction  with  Edom,  dispUfcd 
both  its  power  and  its  cruelty  towards  tbe  oat 
dom  of  Judah.    The  rise  and  oppreBsiyenJ  « 
the  Assyrian  power  soon,  however,  inclined  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelites,  finom  a  sense  w 
common  danger,  to  cultivate  friendly  ^^f^ 
with  one  another.    In  2  Kincs  xvil  we  find  that 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahax  king  of  Jodsh  (^ 
730)  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  desisted  from  psjtoS 
his  usual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  iw 
courted  the  alliance  of  So,  kmg  of  S^7~f 
must  have  been  a  very  powerful  monarch  to  hs** 
been  thought  able  to  giye  assistance  in  oppos><^ 
to  Assyria.    Against  this  mere  humsn  fpsoorw 
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the  propbet  Isaiah  (zxxi.)  warmly  protested,  de- 1 
clanog  its  utter  ineffieieocy,  and  striTine  to  lead 
his  cottntTTiiieii  to  the  practice  of  that  nghteoos- 
De5s  and   piety  by  neglecting  which  thev  had 
been  forsaken   of  God.    Upon  this  act  of  king 
Hodiea,  however,  the  Assyrians  overran  Samaria 
aod  carried  (2  Kings  xvii.  6)  Israel  away  into 
AsejTiA.     In  the  rei^  of  Hesekiah  (ilc,  726)  it 
appears  (2  Kings  xviii.  21)  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  stall  *  trusted  upon  Uie  staff  of  this  bruised 
recd,  even  Esy pt,  on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will 
go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it:  so  is  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt  onto  all  that  trust  on  him/    In 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (b.c.  609) 
Egypt  seems  to  have  attempted  to  increase  its 
influence   in    Palestine,  when  Pharaoh- Nechoh 
i  2  Kings  xziiL  29)  '  went  up  against  the  kin^  of 
Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  Josiah  going 
against  him  was  slain  m  battle.    His  successor, 
Jehoahaz,  was  dethroned  after  a  brief  reign  of 
three  months,  and  imprisoned  at  Riblah  by  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  who  imposed  on  the  counti^ 
a  heavy  tribute.   Pharaoh-Nechoh  then  nmde  his 
elder  brother  Eliakim  king,  having  changed  his 
name  to  Jehoiakim.    Jehoahaz  afterwards  died 
in  Egypt.     But  the    Egyptian   influence  over 
Judah  soon  ended;  for  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim   (b.c.  604)  Nebuchadnezzar  kin^  of 
Babylon  marched  a^^unst  (Jer.  xlvi.;  2  Kmgs 
xxiv.)  Judaea  and  its  allies,  defeated  Pharaoh- 
Nechoh,  and  retook  fix>m  the  Egyptians  Arabia 
Petnea  and  all  that  belonged  to  them  between 
the  Ecmhrates  and  the  Nile.    Zedekiah,  the  next 
ime  of  Judah,  rebelling  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
made  an  alliance  witn  Pharaoh-Hophra  (Jer. 
xUt.)  ;  and  when  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army,  the 
Chaldees  raised  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvii.  h)  and 
withdrew  the  army.    But  this  was  the  last  time 
that  the  Egyptian  power  was  able  to  ser^e  the 
Jews.    The  Assyrian  party  in  the  state,  indeed, 
was  in  the  minority,  though  assisted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Jeremiah  and  £zekiel  ^Ezek.  zxix. ; 
Jer.  XXV.) ;  jet  it  predominated :  tne  Jews  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  in  less  than  a 
century  afterwards  Egypt  was  made  a  province 
oC  the  same  empire. 

After  the  time  of  the  exile  the  E^ptian 
Ptolemies  were  for  a  long  while  (from  b.c  301 
to  about  180)  masters  of  Palestine,  and  during 
^  period  E^pt  became  as  of  old  a  place  of 
lefngie  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  many  favours  and 
privileges  were  conceded.  This  shelter  seems 
W)t  to  hare  been  for  ages  withdrawn  (Matt  ii. 
1^)-  ^  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Jews  were 
h^in  esteem  by  the  E^gyptians.  Indeed  it  was 
from  an  Egyptian,  Manetho  (b.c.  300),  that  the 
>^  de&inatory  misrepresentations  of  Jewish 
™*tory  were  given  to  the  world;  and,  in  the 
^ys  of  AugnsSis,  CluBremon  took  special  pains 
to  make  the  Jewish  people  appear  despicable. 

lu  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Onias, 
y^  &ther,  the  third  high-priest  of  that  name, 
!>ad  been  murdered,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  rose 
^to  hi^  ftvomr  with  the  king  and  Cleopatra  his 
7>^^*  The  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of 
*f?alem,  whi<£  belonged  of  right  to  his  fkmily, 
*^J[^  passed  from  it  to  the  &mily  of  the  Mac- 
^|p^  hy  the  nomination  of  Jonathan  to  this 
^  (B.C  153),  Onias  used  his  influence  with 
^  CQQit  to  proeore  the  establishment  of  a  temple 


and  ritual  in  Esypt  which  should  detach  the 
Jews  who  lived  there  from  their  connection  with 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  king  complied 
with  the  request  To  reconcile  the  Egyptian 
Jews  to  a  second  temple,  Onias  alleged  Isa.  xix. 
18,  19.  He  chose  for  the  purpose  a  ruined 
temple  of  Bubastis,  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  Helio- 
politan  nome,  one  hundred  and  fiAy  stadia  from 
Memphis,  which  place  he  converted  into  a  sort 
of  miniature  Jerusalem,  erecting  an  altar  in  imi- 
tation of  that  in  the  temple,  and  constituting 
himself  high-priest  The  king  granted  a  tract  of 
land  around  the  temple  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  worship,  and  it  remained  in  existence  till  de- 
stroyed bv  Vespasian.  The  district  in  which 
this  temple  stood  appears  to  have  been,  after 
Alexandria,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt 

The  most  brilliant  periods  of  Egyptian  art 
were  the  reigns  of  the  second  and  thinl  Bameses. 
Most  of  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  were 
wrought  before  or  during  the  reign  of  Rameses 
II.,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek  writers.  Under 
this  enterprising  monarch,  the  ancient  Theban 
empire  attained  its  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperity 
and  power.  Bameses  III.  undertook  distant  mili- 
tary expeditions,  roused  the  energies  of  the 
country,  encouraged  art,  and  erected  the  splendid 
temple  of  Medinet  Abu.  At  a  later  age  the 
sceptre  of  Egypt  was  swayed  by  powerful 
monarchs,  who  built  on  a  grand  scale;  but  the 
seat  of  the  government  was  then  in  the  Delta, 
and  there  remain  only  a  few  obelisks. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  all  along  at  intervals 
strewed  witii  wrecks  of  ancient  monumental 
grandeur ;  at  Thebes,  however,  they  are  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  greatest  profusion. 
Next  to  the  pyramids,  the  most  wonderful  relic 
of  Egyptian  art  is  the  great  hall  of  the  temple  <k 
Karmik,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  super- 
ficiid  area  is  314  feet  by  164.  The  masnlve  stone 
roof  is  supported  by  134  columns  ranged  in  six- 
teen rows,  most  of  which  are  9  feet  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  43  feet  high:  those  of  the  central 
avenue  are  not  less  than  11  feet  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  72  feet  high ;  the  diameter  of  their 
capitids  at  tiieir  widest  spread  is  22  feet  Hie 
walls,  columns,  architraves,  ceilings,  every  sur- 
ftice  exposed  to  the  eye,  is  overspresMi  with  in- 
taglio soilptnres — gods,  heroes,  and  hieroglvphics, 
painted  in  once  vivid  colours.  But  the  hall  of 
columns  was  but  a  part  of  this  wondcrftil  fkbric 
Immense  pylons,  half-buried  quadrangles  and 
halls,  granite  obelbks,  and  tremendous  piles  of 
fallen  masonry,  once  formed  a  range  of  buildings 
upwards  of  1200  feet  in  length.  An  avenue  of 
colossal  sphinxes  led  from  the  temple  to  Luxor, 
forming  a  vista  which  extended  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  ha\£,  and  was  admirably  adapted  for  the 
pageantry  of  religions  processions.  All  these 
bmldings  formed  parts of^one  magnificent  whole; 
all  were  constructed  of  gigantic  blocks,  and  most 
were  covered  with  sculpture.  *Such  was  the 
imperial  palace  of  the  Pharaohs  when  Europe 
was  yet  in  primsBval  barbarism,  ages  before 
Romulus  took  his  omen  on  the  Palatine  hill.' 
Now  the  ruins  are  strewn  in  chaotic  confusion 
over  a  sandy  plain,  broken  into  shapeless  mounds. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  ranked  the  vast  sepulchres 
excavated  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Theban  moun* 
tains  to  receive  their  dead  monarchs.    *  It  was,' 
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■iLjrt  Wathen,  *  tbont  ui  boor  before  nuiiet  one 
eieDing  that  I  set  oat  to  visit  tbu  Neeropolii, 
iDtending  to  pen  the  iii^t  in  One  of  the  rOTiI 
■enilchrei.  Ou  ■.ppraadung  the  gor^  the  Gnl 
thing  that  itrnck  me  wai  the  qiumtilj  of  booei, 
fiumeatt  of  mnmiiiie*,  roll*  of  mommy  doth, 
and  other  relics  of  rifled  (Egyptian)  tombs  thai 
«tre*ed  the  gronnd.  Priiieet,  priests,  snd  war- 
rioTt,  after  reponng  tboaunds  of  ywn,  are  now 
dragged  fbrth  by  poor  peasanti,  and  their  boues 
lie  scattered  before  the  doora  of  their  sepulchres. 
Candles  were  lighted:  I  passed  the  threshold, 
aod  looked  round  vith  silent  wonder  on  the 
scene  within.  A  large  corridor  or  gallery  ibd 
back  hnndreds  of  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  moan- 
tain,  divided  by  lateral  projections  into  lengthen- 
icg  vistas  of  apartmcDls.  llie  walls  were  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  colnnun  of  bias  hierogly- 
phics <Hi  a  white  groand,  3000  yean  old,  yet  re- 
taining almost  the  freahnesa  of  yesterday.  In  a 
large  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  was  a 
DsasiTe  sarcophsgns.  Here  once  lay  the  royal 
mnmmy,  but  it  nad  long  been  open,  sod  was 
empty.  There  are  eigbt  or  nine  of  these  Urge 
painted  tombs  in  s  group,  besides  othen  of  less 
mterest  They  vary  in  Senglh  from  100  to  up- 
wards of  400  feet  In  most,  you  find  on  entering 
a  long  descending  corridor  or  gaJlery,  mnning  off 
in  B  straight  line  into  the  heart  of  the  monntun. 
At  its  fanher  end  the  corridor  expands  into  one 
or  more  large  apsrtmenta,  whose  roo&  are  sup- 
ported by  massive  piers  of  the  living  rock.  The 
walls  and  piers  throughout  are  generally  dec» 
rated  with  paintings  ititl  wonderfully  retaining 
their  freshness :  the  subjects  are  chiefly  proces- 
«ons,  religious  rites,  and  allegoric  and  enigma- 
tical devices.'  The  object  seems  to  have  bei  '- 
enshrine  the  corpse  deep  within  the  earth 
mass  of  masonry,  tkr  from  the  itir  of  the  li 
world.  For  theae  royal  sepulchres  of  Thebes  they 
flnt  selected  the  loneliest  ravine;  for  each  tomb 
they  carried  a  gaJlery  deep  into  the  hill,  ind  then 
placed  the  cor^  in  the  remotest  part.     Bi 


iug  the  pluD  and  the  lavines  icteisecting  them, 
contain  mnumerable  sepulchral  eicavations.    One 
valley  was  appropriati^  to  the  queeoa,  and  in 
remote  comer  the  apes  had  a  cemeteiy.    The 
priests  seised  the  best  spots. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  pyramids  were 
-      ■  '      --         e  as  littie  knoi 


other  things  connected  with  Egypt  It 
pears  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  thi 
OeMgned  to  be  mausoleums 


they   1 


wap- 


give  us  of  the  grandeur  of  eonceptiOQ,  the 
splendour  in  every  respect  of  the  monarcha  to 
whom  they  owe  their  origin,  that  they  should 
have  devised  and  executed  tombs  so  itupendouE  ' 
'  On  leaving  the  village  of  Giieh,  on  the  rive: 
bank  opposite  old  Cairo  (Memphis),  the  pyramids 
1^  before  you  glittering  while  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  tlie  flatneai  of  the  plain  sod  the  piiri~- 
of  the  BtmoelduTe  effectually  deceive  the  eye 
to  their  distance  and  consequentiy  their  size ;  yi 
almost  appear  at  tb»r  base  vbile  several  milt^ 
really  intervene.  As  yon  advance  gradually  th<fy 
tmfoid  thdr  gigantic  dimenuons ;  but  you  mnn) 
have  been  some  time  on  the  spot,  your  eye  moat 
have  repeatedly  travelled  along  the  great  pyra- 
mid's 740  feet  of  base,  and  np  its  steep  towering 


iglea,  before  yon  can  ftally  tutdentand  its  im- 
—EUiity,  and  the  actual  amount  of  labour  involird 
in  its  creolioo '  (Wathen).    Acoonling  lo  Pliny 


366,000  men  were  employed  for  20  years  in  ere* 
itig  the  great  pyramid,  and  Herodotus  report 
from  an  inscription  which  it  bore,  that  the  n- 
pense  of  providing  the  workmen  with  onkini  ind 
other  roots  aiDounted  to  1600  lalenta.  Wbol< 
mosques  have  probably  been  built  oal  of  ipmli 
from  it  alone.  Yet  the  integrity  of  its  Brm 
remains  snbctantially  unimpured,  and  ftom  • 
distance  searoely  a  trace  of  violence  or  decay  ob 
be  Been.  The  existing  masonry  has  been  tso- 
mated  at  above  six  millions  of  tons,  which  vai 
raised  over  an  area  of  thirteen  English  sms  asd 
a  half :  and, supposing  the  coat  of  3iestrof«Bfe» 
have  been  one  shilling  a  cubic  foot,  including 
carriage,  materials,  and  workmanship,  the  encora 
required  an  outlay  of  nearly  five  nuUionssteriiiif. 
The  original  perpendicular  height  was  4S0  !rn. 
eioeeding  tiiat  of  St  P«ef»  by  43  feet,  and  diu 
ofSt  Paul's  by  HO, 

The  relalion  in  which  the  religion  of  Sfpt 
stands  to  that  of  Moses  is  one  of  very  contidn- 
able  interest  and  importance,  and  one  wbicli  h" 
not  yet  received  the  kind  and  degree  of  attmlit" 
which  it  merits.  Michaelis,  and  others  of  U" 
same  school,  have  given  valuable  aid,  hot  Ib7 
wrote  with,  compared  with  what  is  now  knovn. 
insnlHcient  knowledge,  if  not  with  somewhU  w 
much  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  Other  lesroal 
men,  influenced  by  their  philosopUcal  aodoi^w 
prejudiced  against  the  Hebrew  religion  <>•*' 
made  Moses  a  mere  copyist  of  institutios"" 
retwler  of  ideas  which  he  found  in  EpI*^*M 


the  depMtwi*  °^ 

iiigh  and  valuable  religioas  doctrines  Scrip™" 
and  history  (the  Acts  of  the  Apoctlesi  J»«l*'^ 
Philo)  were  adduced  to  show  that  M««,  °" 
been  inatrucled  in  this  priceless  lore,and  """^ 
into  thwe  myateriea ;  whence  he  was  ^''^'^^^ 
have  drawn  hia  system  of  MonotheiBii.  Tj** 
views,  however,  rest  on  no  solid  fouEdsno"  v*" 
ever,  if;  indeed,  they  may  not  be  lo  "^.'^ 
considered  as  the  illusory  and  almcM  pc«i>Dwn> 

nff.r,ni,D  nf    Ihi.  n\A    anrt    BinlnH^I    nddOD  ""' 
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in  theae  dmys  after  the  light  thrown  on  early 
Kg}^t  bT  the  moQumental  disclosures.  The  brief 
iionoa  giren  above  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  earliest  religion  of  the  country,  shows  how 
uat* riy  baseless  such  a  theory  is.  In  truth,  the 
iimabiunts  of  Palestine,  so  far  back  as  we  have 
treD  able  to  learn  anything  of  them,  seem  to  have 
poKMssed  fiur  better  and  purer  religious  opinions 
ihin  those  of  the  vallej  of  the  Nile,  and  in  all 
pmfaability  did  somethmg  to  improve  and  elevate 
the  TvUsious  system  of  the  latt(;r. 

£'HUD,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the 
*  Judges '  of  Israel,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  Israel 
which  he  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Moabites  by  the  assasination  of  their  king  Eslon. 
These  were  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  the 
southern  tribes  on  this  side  the  river.  Ehud  ob- 
taiiied  access  to  Eglon  as  the  bearer  of  tribute 
^oin  the  sahjugated  tribes,  and  being  left-handed, 
or  rsther  ambidextrous,  he  was  enabled  to  use 
vith  a  sure  and  &tal  aim  a  dagger  concealed 
ouiler  a  part  of  his  dress,  where  it  was  unsus- 
pected, bemuse  it  would  there  have  been  useless 
to  a  person  employing  his  right  hand.  The 
Israelites  continued  to  enjoy  for  eighty  years  the 
UMlependenoe  obtained  through  this  deed  of  Ehud 
.Judg.  iii.  15-30). 

EK'RON,  the  chief  of  the  five  PhilUtine  states 
(Josh.  ziiL3),  and  the  northernmost  of  the  five. 
Id  the  general  distribution  of  territory  (uncon- 
qoered  as  well  as  conquered)  Ekron  was  assij^ed 
to  Jadah,  as  bdng  upon  its  border  (Josh.  ziii.  3 ; 
XT.  11, 45):  hut  was  afterwards  apparently  given 
to  Dan,  although  conquered  by  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
H,45;  xix.  43 ;  Judg.  L  18).  In  Scripture  Ekron 
is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  ark  having  been 
sent  home  from  thence,  upon  a  new  cart  drawn 
by  tvo  milch  klne  (1  Sam.  v.  10;  vi.  1-8).  In 
later  days  it  is  named  with  the  other  cities  of  the 
Philistines  in  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets 
agUDst  that  people  (Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  Amos  i.  8  -, 
Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zecfa.  ix.  5).  The  name  of  Ekron, 
or  rather  Accaron,  occurs  incidentally  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  Crusades ;  and  it  has  lately  been  re- 
cognised by  Dr.  Robinson  in  that  of  Akri,  in  a 
»tuatk>n  corresponding  to  all  we  know  of  Ekron. 
Akri  is  a  small  Moslem  village,  five  miles  south 
of  Ramleh.  It  is  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  and,  as 
tlicre  are  no  apparent  ruins,  the  ancient  town  was 
probably  of  the  same  materials.  It  is  alleged, 
bowerer,  that  cisterns  and  the  stones  of  hand- 
mills  are  often  found  at  Akri  and  in  the  adjacent 
fields. 

^'LAH,  son  of  Baasha  king  of  Israel.  After 
»  reign  of  two  years  (b.c.  93U-929)  he  was  assas- 
nnsted  whUe  drunk,  and  aU  his  kinsfolk  and 
^Dds  cut  off,  by  Zimri,  <  the  captain  of  half  his 
"i^ots.'  He  was  the  last  king^  of  Baasha's  line, 
*&d  by  this  catastrophe  the  predictions  of  the  pro- 
phet Jehu  were  accomplished  (1  Kings  xvi.  6-14). 

**  LAH,  a  valley  in  which  the  Israelites  were 
^^^ped  when  Davkl  fought  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
|i^  ^^)«  It  doubtless  received  this  name  from 
Jbe  terebinth  trees,  or  from  some  remarkable 
terebinth  tree,  growing  in  it  Ecclesiastical  tra- 
JJtiODs  identify  it  with  the  present  valley  of  Beit 
ttawM,  about  eight  miles  north-west  from  Jeru- 
^»«ia.  In  this  valley  olive  trees  and  carob  trees 
jow  prevail^  ^^  terebinth  trees  are  few :  but 
^  brook  is  still  indicated  whence  the  youthful 
^^*^P»n  selected  the  •  smooth  stones '  where- 


with he  smote  the  Philistine.  The  brook  is  dry 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  becomes  a  mighty 
torrent,  which  inundates  the  vale.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, however,  disputes  this  ancient  tradition,  and 
finds  that  the  conditions  of  the  history  require 
him  to  identify  the  valley  of  Elah  with  me  Wady 
es-Sumt  (acacia  valley),  which  he  crossed  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  about  eleven  miles 
south-west  fh)m  the  former  city.  His  reasons 
are  given  in  Biblical  Besearches,  iii.  350 ;  and 
he  remarks  that  the  largest  specimen  of  the  tere- 
binth tree  which  he  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands 
in  the  vicinity. 

KLAM,  which  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  22,  as 
a  tribe  descended  from  Shem,  is,  in  ch.  xiv.  1, 
introduced  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Shinar  in 
Babylon,  and  in  Isa.  xxi.  2,  and  Jer.  xxv.  25,  is 
connected  with  Media.  In  Ezra  iv.  9,  the  Elam- 
ites  are  described  among  the  nations  of  the  Per- 
sian empire ;  and  in  Dan.  viii.  2,  Susa  is  said  to 
lie  on  tiie  river  Ulai  (Eulseus  or  Choaspes)  in 
the  province  of  Elam.  These  accounts  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  Elam  was  the  same  land 
which  was  designated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  the  name  of  Elymais,  and  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Susiana,  the  modem  Khu- 
sistan.  Elam  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of 
people.  The  Elymeei  or  Elamsei,  together  with 
the  Kissi,  seem  to  have  been  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants not  only  of  Siuiana  Proper  but  also  of 
Persia;  whence  the  sacred  writers,  under  the 
name  of  Elam,  compreheuded  the  country  of  the 
Persians  in  general.  They  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  archery  ;  hence  the  historical  pro- 
priety of  the  Scriptural  allusion  to  the  quiver 
and  the  bow  of  the  Elamites  (Isa.  xxii.  6 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  34). 

It  would  seem  that  Elam  was  veij  early  a 
separate  state  with  its  own  kings:  ror  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  we  find  that  Chedorlaomer 
king  of  Elam  extended  his  conquests  west  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (Gen.  xiv.) ;  but  whether  he  acted  for  him- 
self, or  only  as  the  viceroy  or  general  of  the 
Assyrians,  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24)  mentions  Elam  among  the 
mighty  uncircomcised  nations  which  had  been 
the  terror  of  the  world ;  and  about  the  same 
period  (b.c.  590)  Jeremiah  threatened  it  with 
conquest  and  destruction  by  the  Chaldseans  (Jer. 
xlix.  30,  34,  sqq.).  This  was  accomplished  pro- 
bably by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  subjected  Western 
Asia  to  his  dominion ;  for  we  find  his  successor 
Belshazzar  residing  at  Susa,  the  capital  of  Elam, 
a  province  then  subject  to  that  monarch  (Dan. 
viii.  1,  2).  With  this  the  Scriptural  notices  of 
Elam  end,  unless  we  add  that  Elamites  are  found 
among  those  who  were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9);  which  implies  that 
Jews  descendra  from  the  exiles  were  settled  in 
that  country. 

E'LATH,  now  called  Ailah.  It  was  a  city 
of  Idumiea,  having  a  port  on  the  eastern  arm  or 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  thence  received  the 
name  of  Siuus  Elaniticus  (Gulf  of  Akaba).  Ac- 
cording to  Eosebius,  it  was  ten  miles  east  from 
Petra.  It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
Elghor,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  two  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  north  and  south,  throndh  Arabia 
Petnea,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  northern  part^ 
oftheElaniticGulf. 
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The  fint  time  that  it  is  mendoned  in  the 
SeriptureB  is  in  Dent  ii.  8,  where,  in  speaking  of 
^  journey  of  the  Israelites  towards  the  Promised 
Land,  these  words  occnr — *  When  we  passed  by 
from  oar  brethren  the  children  of  Esan,  which 
dwelt  in  Seir,  throoffh  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,  and  fh>m  Eziongeber.'  These  two  places 
are  mentioned  together  again  in  1  Kings  ix.  26, 
in  SQch  a  manner  as  to  show  that  Elath  was 
more  ancient  than  Eziongeber,  and  was  of  so 
much  repute  as  to  be  OMd  for  indicating  the 
locality  of  other  places:  the  passage  also  fixes 
the  spot  where  Elath  itself  was  to  be  found: 
'  and  iCing  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  in 
Elziongeber,  which  is  beside  Elath,  on  the  shore 
(Num.  zzziiL  35)  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of 
£dom.'  The  use  which  David  made  of  the 
▼idnity  of  Elath  shows  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  his  possession.  Accordingly,  in  2 
Sam.  TiiL  14,  we  learn  that  he  had  previously 
made  himself  master  of  Idumsea,  and  garrisoned 
its  strong-holds  with  his  own  troops.  Under  his 
successor,  Joram  (2  Kings  yiii.  20),  the  Idumsans 
revolted  from  Judah,  and  elected  a  king  over 
themselves.  Joram  thereupon  assembl^  his 
forces,  *and  all  the  charioU  with  him,'  and, 
&llin^  on  the  Idumseans  by  ni^ht,  succeeded  in 
defeating  and  scattering  their  army.  The 
Hebrews,  however,  could  not  prevail,  but  *  Edom 
revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this 
day;'  thus  exemplifying  the  striking  language 
employed  (Gen.  xxvii.  40)  by  Isaac — *by  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy 
brother:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou 
shalt  have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break 
his  yoke  from  o£f  thy  neck.'  From  2  Kings  xiv. 
22,  however,  it  appears  that  Uzziah  recovered 
Elath,  and,  having  so  repaired  and  adorned  the 
city  as  to  be  said  to  have  built,  that  is  rebuilt, 
it,  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  dominions.  This 
connection  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for  in 
ch.  xvi.  ver.  6  of  the  same  book,  we  find  the 
&)rTian  king  Rezin  interposing,  who  captured 
Elath,  drove  out  the  Jews,  and  annexed  the 
place  to  his  Syrian  kingdom,  and  '  the  Syrians 
came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day.' 
At  a  later  period  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  for  a  time  guarded  by  the 
tenth  legion,  forming  part  of  PalsBstina  Tertia. 
It  subsequently  became  the  residence  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop.  In  the  days  of  Its  prosperity  it  was 
much  distinguished  for  commerce,  which  con- 
tinued to  flourish  under  the  auspices  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  sixth  centurv  it  is  spoken  of  by 
Procopius  as  bein^  inhabited  by  Jews  subject  to 
the  Roman  dominion.  In  a.d.  630,  the  Christian 
communities  of  Arabia  Petrsea  found  it  expedient 
to  submit  to  Mohammed,  when  John,  the  Chris- 
tian governor  of  Ailah,  became  bound  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  300  gold-pieces.  Henceforward, 
till  the  present  century,  Ailah  la^  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Islamism.  Mounds  of  rubbish  alone  mark 
the  site  of  the  town,  while  a  fortress,  occupied  by 
a  governor  and  a  small  garrison  under  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  serves  to  keep  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants 
and  protection  of  the  annual  Egyptian  Haj,  or 
pilgnm  caravan.  This  place  hM  always  been 
an  important  station  upon  the  route  of  the 
Egyptian  Haj.  Such  is  the  importance  of  this 
caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  both 


in  a  religions  and  politieal  pcnnt  of  view,  that 
the  rulers  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period  have 
given  it  convoy  and  protection.  For  this  pupoK 
a  line  of  fortresses  similar  to  that  of  Akaba  luu 
been  established  at  intervals  along  the  nnte, 
with  wells  of  water  and  supplies  of  provisioiiB. 

ELT>AD  and  MEDAU,  two  <tf  the  seventy 
elders  appointed  by  Moses  to  asast  him  in  the 
government  of  the  people.  Although  not  present 
with  tiie  others  at  the  door  of  the  tabonade, 
they  were  equally  filled  with  the  divine  spirit, 
and  began  to  *  prophesy*  in  the  camp.  Joshai, 
thinking  this  irregular,  requested  Moaes  to  forlwi 
them,  and  received  an  answer  eminently  cha> 
racteristic  of  the  great  lawgiver : — *  Enviest  thou 
for  my  sake  ?  Would  to  God  that  all  &e  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
put  his  spirit  upon  them'  (Num.  xi.  24-29). 

ELDER,  literally,  one  of  the  older  men,  sad 
because,  in  ancient  times,  older  penoos  vooJd 
naturally  be  selected  to  hold  pnblic  offices,  oot 
of  regard  to  their  presumed  superiority  in  know- 
ledge and  experience,  the  term  came  to  be  used 
as  ue  designation  for  the  office  itself  borne  by 
an  individmil,  of  whatever  age.    But  the  term 
'elder'  appears  to  be  also  expressive  of  rnpect 
and  reverence  in  generaL    The  word  ocean  in 
this  sense  in  Gen.  1.  7,  '  Josqih  went  up  to  buy 
his  father,  and  with  him  went  up  ail  the  semotE 
of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the 
elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt'    These  elden  of 
Egypt  were,  probably,  the  various  stateK^fficos 
The  elders  of  Israel,  of  whom  such  freqocst 
mention  is  made,  may  have  been,  in  early  times, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  (Exod. 
xii.  21).    To  the  elders  Moses  was  directed  to 
open  his  commission  (Exod.  iii.  16).    They  ac- 
companied Moses  in    his  first  interview  witfa 
Pharaoh,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  (ver.  18) ;  tluDugh  them  Moses  issued  bis 
communications  and  commands  to   the  'wltk 
people  (Exod.  xix.  7  ;  Deut  xxxi.  9) ;  they  were 
his  immediate  attendants  in  all  the  great  trus- 
actions  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xviL  5) ;  sefeoty 
of  their  number  were  selected  to  attend  Moses, 
Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihn,  at  the  giving  of  tbe 
law  (Exod.  xxiv.  \\  on  which  occasion  tbey  are 
called  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel,  wbo 
did  eat  and  drink  before  God,  in  ratificatiop  of 
the  covenant,  as  representatives  of  the  natioD. 
In  Num.  xi.  16,  17,  we  meet  with  the  sppout- 
ment  of  seventy  elders  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
people  along  with  Moses ;  these  were  selected  ^ 
Moses  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  eldecs,and 
are  described  as  being,  already,  officera  over  tbe 
duldren  of  IsraeL    Itistheopmionof  Miebael^ 
that  this  council,  chosen  to  assist  Mosei,  cbooKl 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sanhedrim,  wbieb, 
he  thinks,  was  not  instituted  till  after  tbe  retora 
from  the  Babylonish   captivity    [Samiixiai*} 
After  the  settlement  in  Canaan  the  dden  aeem 
to  have  been  the  administrators  of  the  Isvf  u 
aU  tiie  cities  (I>eut  sdx.  12;  xxi.  8, 6, 19 ;  &u- 
15,  25).    The  continuance  of  the  oifioe  maybf 
traced  during  the  time  of  the  judges  (Jodg.  "^ 
7) ;  during  that  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ^:. *); 
under  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26);  and  Dsnd  (i 
Chron.  xxi.  16).    The  elders  of  Israel  are  hwb- 
tioned  during  the  captivity  (Eira  x.  14),  ooz- 
ing dther  of  those  who  had  sustained  ^'J^ 
in  their  own  land,  or  were  permitted  by  the  Wf' 
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loniaos  to  exerdse  it  still  amon^  ^ir  oonntry- 
men.  We  meet  with  them  again  at  the  resto- 
ntioQ  (Exra  ▼.  5),  and  by  thirai  the  temple  was 
reboilt  (▼{.  14).  After  the  restoration  and  daring 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Sanhedrim,  ao- 
oording  to  Michaelis,  was  instituted,  being  first 
mentiooed  under  Hyrcanns  II. ;  bnt  elders  are 
ttill  referred  to  in  1  Mace.  yii.  33.  Among  the 
Btemben  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  the  <  elders.' 
Like  the  scribes,  they  obtained  their  seat  in  the 
Siahedrim  by  election,  or  nomination  from  the 
ezeeative  authority.  The  word  elder,  with 
miny  other  Jewish  terms,  was  introduced  into 
the  Christian  church.  In  the  latter  it  is  the 
title  of  inferior  ministers,  who  were  appointed 
ovcrgccrs  amomg  not  over  the  flock  (Acts  xx.  17, 
28;  Tit  L  5,  7;  1  Pet  v.  1-5).  The  term  is 
applied  eren  to  the  aposUes  ^2  John;  '3  John). 
So  alio  '  the  Presbyteiy  certamly  includes  even 
St  Paul  himself  (comp.  1  Tim.  iy.  14  and  2  Tim. 
t.  6).  Still  the  aposUes  are  distinguished  ftxnn 
the  elders  elsewhere  (Acts  xt.  6).  The  elder 
vts  constituted  by  an  apostie  or  some  one  in- 
vested with  apostolic  an&ority  (Acts  xiy.  23; 
fee  also  the  episties  to  Timothy  and  John).  The 
elders  preached^  confhted  gainsayers  (Tit  i.  9)» 
•ndrisited  the  sick  (James  y.  14).  The  word 
elders  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  ancients, 
lacestors,  predecessors  (Matt  y.  21 ;  Heb.  xL  2> 

ELEA'LEH,  a  town  of  the  Reubenites  east  of 
tlie  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37) ;  but  which  is 
umed  by  the  prophets  as  a  city  of  the  Moabites 
(Isa.  xy.  4 ;  xyi.  9 ;  Jer.  xlyiii.  34).  It  is  usually 
mentioned  alon^with  Heshbon ;  and  accordingly 
trayellers  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city 
a  rained  place,  bearins  the  name  of  El  Aal,  which 
doubtless  represents  Elealeh.  It  stands  upon  the 
Cjunmit  of  a  hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  its 
atoation,  Aal  meaning  '  high.'  It  commands  the 
vhole  olttn,  and  the  yiew  fix>m  it  is  yery  exten- 
HTe.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-east 
of  Heshbon. 

ELEA'ZAR  {God^helped),  This  was  an  ex- 
csedingly  common  name  among  the  Hebrews, 
being  borne  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
ia  Scripture  (be  well  as  in  the  Apocrypha  and 
Jocephus),  ot  whom  the  principal  are  the  fol- 
loirinff. 

1.  KLEAZAR,  eldest  son  of  Aaron  (Exod.  ri. 
^  25),  who  acted  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Leri  (Num.  iiL  32),  and  at  his 
<l^th  succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood 
(Norn.  XX.  35,  sq.).  His  pontificate  was  contem- 
porary with  the  military  goyemment  of  Joshua, 
vhom  he  appears  to  haye  surriyed.  A  perfectly 
good  understanding  seems  at  all  times  to  haye 
sabnsted  between  Eleazar  and  Joriiua,  as  we  con- 
^^tly  trace  that  co-operation  and  mutual  sup- 
port which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  of 
the  nation  rendered  so  necessair.  Eleasar  is 
Apposed  to  haye  liyed  twenty-fiye  years  after 
uu»  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  book  of 
Jothoa  ooncludes  with  a  notice  of  his  death  and 
burial. 

2.  ELEAZAK,  who  was  set  apart  to  attend 
opon  the  ark  while  it  remained  under  the  roof  of 
b»  ftAer  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  yii.  1). 

•1.  ELEAZAR,  one  of  the  three  most  eminent 
«f  Darid's  heroes,  who  'iboffht  till  his  hand  was 
^ry '  m  maintaining  with  Dayid  and  the  other 
^«o  a  daring  stand  against  the  PhUistines  after 


'  the  men  of  Israel  had  gone  away.*  He  was  also 
one  of  the  same  three  when  they  broke  through 
the  Philistine  host,  to  gratify  Darid's  longing  mr 
a  drink  of  water  from  the  well  of  his  natiye  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9, 10,  13). 

4.  ELEAZAR,  the  fourth  of  the  Maocabeean 
brothers,  sons  of  the  priest  Mattathias  (1  Mace 
ii.  5).  He  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  fUl  of 
an  elephant  which  he  stabbed  under  the  belly  in 
the  bdief  that  it  bore  the  king,  AntioehusEn- 
pator  (1  Maoc.  yi.  43-46). 

5.  ELEAZAR,  an  aged  and  yenerable  scribe 
who, '  as  became  his  age,  and  the  excellency  ot 
his  ancient  years,  and  the  honour  of  his  grey 
head,'  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  most  cruel 
torments  than  conform  to  the  polluting  enact- 
ments of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Maoc.  yii.  18- 
31). 

ELEPHANT  occurs  only  in  1  Mace  yi.  34. 
The  animals  of  this  genus  consist  at  present  of 
two  yery  distinct  species,  one  a  natiye  of  Southern 


165.    [Adatie  Elephant.] 

Asia,  once  spread  considerably  to  the  westward 
of  the  Upper  Indus,  and  the  other  occupying 
southern  and  middle  Africa  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  Sahara.  In  a  fossil  state  there  are  besides 
six  more  species  clearly  distinguished.  The  ele- 
phant is  uie  largest  of  all  terrestrial  animals, 
sometimes  reaching  to  aboye  eleyen  feet  of  yer- 
tical  height  at  the  shoulders,  and  weighing  from 
fiye  to  seyen  thousand  pounds :  he  is  of  a  black 
or  slaty-ash  colour,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair. 
The  head,  which  is  proportionably  large,  is  pro- 
yided  with  two  broad  pcoidulous  ears,  particularly 
in  those  of  the  African  species,  which  are  occa- 
sionally six  feet  in  length.  The  eyes  are  com- 
paratiyely  small,  with  a  maleyolent  expression, 
and  on  the  temples  are  pores  which  exude  a  yis- 
cous  humour ;  the  tail  is  long,  hanging  nearly  to 
the  heels,  and  distichous  at  the  end.  But  the 
most  remarkable  organ  of  the  elephant,  that 
which  equally  enables  the  animal  to  reach  the 
ground  and  to  grasp  branches  of  trees  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  is  the  proboscis  or  trunk;  a 
cylindrical  elastic  instrament,  in  ordinary  condi- 
tion reaching  nearly  down  to  the  ground,  but 
contractile  to  two-thirds  of  its  usual  length,  and 
extensile  to  one-third  beyond  it ;  prorided  with 
nearly  4000  muscles  crosnng  each  other  in  such 
a  maimer  that  the  proboscis  is  flexible  in  every 
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direction,  and  so  abundantly  sapplied  with  nerres 
as  to  render  the  organ  one  of  the  most  delicate  in 
nature.  Within  is  the  doable  canal  of  the  nos- 
trils, and  at  the  terminal  opening  a  finger-like 
process,  with  which  the  animal  can  take  up  very 
minute  objects  and  grasp  others,  even  to  a  writing 
pen,  and  mark  paper  with  it  By  means  of  the 
proboscis  the  elepnant  has  a  power  of  suction 
capable  of  raising  nearly  200  pounds  weight; 
and  with  this  instrument  he  gathers  food  from 
trees  and  from  the  earth,  draws  up  drink  to  squirt 
it  down  his  throat,  draws  corks,  unties  small 
knots,  and  performs  numberless  other  minute 
operations ;  and,  if  necessary,  tears  down  branches 
of  trees  more  than  five  inches  in  diameter  wiUi 
no  less  dexterity  than  strength.  The  gait  of  an 
elephant  is  an  enormous  stride,  performed  with 
his  high  and  ponderous  legs,  and  sufficiently  rapid 
to  require  smart  galloping  on  horseback  to  out- 
strip him. 

Elephants  are  peaceable  towards  all  iuofiensive 
animals ;  sociable  among  themselves,  and  ready 
to  help  each  other ;  gregarious  in  grassy  plains, 
but  more  inclined  to  frequent  densely-wooded 
mountain  glens :  at  times  not  unwilling  to  visit 
the  more  arid  wastes,  but  fond  of  nvers  and 
pools,  where  they  wallow  in  mud  and  water 
among  reeds  and  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

The  Asiatic  species,  carrying  the  head  higher, 
has  more  dignity  of  appearance,  and  is  believed 
to  have  more  sagacity  and  courage  than  the 
Afirican ;  which,  however,  is  not  inferior  in 
weight  or  bulk,  and  has  never  been  in  the  hands 
of  such  experienced  managers  as  the  Indian  mo- 
hauts  are,  who  have  acquired  such  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  these  beasts  that  they 
make  them  submit  to  almost  incredible  opera- 
tions;  such,  for  example,  as  suffering  patiently 
the  extraction  of  a  decayed  part  of  a  tooth,  a 
kind  of  chisel  and  mallet  being  the  instruments 
used  for  the  purpose.  Elep£mts  walk  under 
water  as  long  as  the  end  of  the  proboscis  can  re- 
main above  the  surface;  but  when  in  greater 
depth,  they  float  with  the  head  and  back  only 
about  a  foot  beneath  it  lliey  are  steady,  assi- 
duous workmen  in  many  laborious  tasks,  often 
using  discretion  when  they  require  some  dexterity 
and  attention  in  the  performance.  Good  will  is 
all  man  can  trust  to  in  directing  them,  for  cor- 
rection cannot  be  enforced  beyond  their  patience ; 
but  flattery,  good  treatment,  kind  words,  pro- 
mises, and  rewards,  even  to  the  wear  of  finery, 
have  the  desired  effect  In  history  they  appear 
most  conspicuous  as  formidable  elements  of 
battle.  From  the  remotest  ages  they  were  trained 
for  war  by  the  nations  of  India,  and  by  their  aid 
they  no  doubt  acquired  and  long  held  possession 
of  several  regions  of  High  Asia  westward  of  the 
Indus. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS.  a  place  not  named 
in  Scripture,  but  which  was  an  episcopal  city  of 
such  importance  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  that  they  assumtnl  it  as  the  point  whence 
to  estimate  the  distances  and  positions  of  other 
cities  in  Southern  Palestine.  It  continued  to  be 
a  great  city  until  the  sixth  century :  but  after 
that  all  traces  of  it  were  lost  In  recent  times, 
however.  Professor  Robinson  has  identified  it 
with  Beit-Jibriu,  a  village  of  moderate  size,  the 
capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Gaza.  In 
and  around  this  village  are  ruins  of  different  ages, 


more  extensive  and  massy  than  any  which  had 
been  seen  in  Palestine,  excepting  the  sobstrac- 
tions  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jem^em  and  the 
Haram  at  Hebron.  These  ruins  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  remains  of  a  fortress  of  immense 
strength,  in  the  midst  of  an  irregular  rounded 
enclosure,  encompassed  by  a  very  ancient  and 
strong  wall.  This  outer  wall  is  built  of  large 
squared  stones,  uncemented.  Along  this  wall  on 
the  inside,  towards  the  west  and  north-west,  is  a 
row  of  ancient  massive  vaults  with  fine  roand 
arches,  apparently  of  the  same  age  as  the  wall 
itself,  and  both  undoubtedlv  of  lioman  origin. 
In  the  midst  of  the  area  stands  an  irregular  castle, 
the  lower  parts  of  which  seem  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  exterior  wall,  but  it  has  obvioasly  been 
built  up  again  in  modem  times.  An  inscriptioa 
over  the  gate  shows  that  it  was  last  repaired  by 
the  Turks  a.h.  958  (a.i>.  15.51),  nearly  two  years 
after  the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built 
Remains  of  ancient  walls  and  dwellings  extend 
up  the  valley;  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
minutes  from  the  present  village  are  the  mm 
of  an  ancient  church,  bearing  the  name  of  Santa 
Hanneh  TSt  Anne).  Only  the  eastern  end  is 
now  standing,  including  the  niche  of  the  ereat 
altar  and  that  of  a  side  chapel,  built  of  hrge 
hewn  stones  of  strong  and  beautiftd  masonry. 
Beit-Jibrin  is  twenty  miles  east  of  Askelon,  and 
thirteen  miles  east-north-east  from  Hebron. 

ErLl  (the  highest),  high-priest  of  the  Jews 
when  the  ark  was  in  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  9).  He 
was  the  first  high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  youngest  son.    This  is  deduced  from  1 
Chron.  xxiv.  3,  6.     It  also  appears  from  the 
omission  of  the  names  of  Eli  and  his  immediate 
successors  in  the  enumeration  of  the  high-priests 
of  Eleazar's  line  in   1   Chron.  vi.  4-6.    What 
occasioned  tiiis  remarkable  transfer  is  not  ksovn 
— most  probably  the  incapacity  or  minority  of 
the  then  sole  representative  of  the  elder  line;  for 
it  is  very  evident  that  it  was  no  unauthorized 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  37, 2S). 
Eli  also  acted  as  regent  or  civil  pudge  of  Israel 
after  the  death  of  Samson.    This  fbnctioD,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  intended,  by  the  theo- 
cratical  constitution,  to  devolve  upon  the  higb- 
priest,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  in  the  absence  of 
any  person  specially  appointed  by  the  Dirine 
King,  to  deliver  and  govern  Israel    He  is  said 
to  have  judged  Israel  forty  years  (I  Sam.  iv.  18- 
As  Eli  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  (1  S^ 
iv.  15),  Uie  forty  years  must  have  commenced 
when  he  was  fifl^-eight  years  old. 

Eli  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  man ;  and 
the  only  fault  recorded  of  him  was  an  excessive 
easiness  of  temper,  most  unbefitting  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  official  character.  His  son^ 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  invested  vitb 
authority,  misconductCNl  themselves  so  ontrafe- 
ously  as  to  excite  deep  disgust  among  the  people 
and  render  the  services  of  the  tabernacle  odious 
in  their  eyes.  Of  this  misconduct  Eli  was  aware, 
but  contented  himself  with  mild  and  ineffsctoal 
remonstrances,  where  his  station  required  seTen? 
and  vigorous  action.  For  this  neglect  the  jadjj^ 
ment  of  God  was  at  length  denounced  upon  h® 
house,  through  the  young  Samuel,  who,  under 
peculiar  circumstances  [Samuel],  had  been  at- 
tached from  childhood  to  his  person  (1  Sam-  u- 
29;  iii.  18).    Some  years  paned  withoat  any 
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apparent  fulfilment  of  this  dennnciation — but  it 
came  at  length  in  one  terrible  crash*  by  which 
the  old  man's  heart  was  broken.  The  Philistines 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  Israel,  and  the 
ark  of  God  was  taken  to  the  field,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Tictory  and  safety  from  its  presence. 
Hut  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the  ark  itself 
wxs  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Kli.  who  were  in  attendance  upon  it,  were  slain. 
The  high-priest,  then  blind  with  age,  sat  by  the 
nay-side  at  Shiloh,  awaiting  tidings  from  the 
v&r,  <  for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God.' 
A  man  of  Benjamin,  with  his  clothes  rent,  and 
with  earth  upon  his  head,  brought  the  fatal  news : 
and  VM  heaitl  that  Israel  was  defeated — that  his 
SODS  were  slain — that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken 
— tt  which  last  word  he  fell  heavily  from  bis 
seat  and  died  (1  Sam.  iv). 

The  ultimate  doom  upon  Eli's  house  was  ac- 
complished when  Solomon  removed  Abiathar  (the 
last  high-priest  of  this  line)  from  his  office,  and 
n^tored  the  line  of  Eleazar  in  the  (jcrson  of  Za- 
dok  [Abiatbab]. 

ELI'AKIM.     rJCHOIAKIH.] 
ELI'AS.    [Eluah.] 

ELIETZER.  This  is  the  same  name  as  Elea- 
rar— whence  came  the  abbreviated  Lazar  or  La- 
zarus of  the  New  Testament.  Mention  is  made 
Gen.  XV.  2,  3)  of  Eliezer,  whom  before  the  birth 
of  Ifihrnael  and  Isaac  Abraham  regarded  as  his 
beir.  Abraham,  being  promised  a  son,  says : — 
'I  go  childless,  and  me  steward  of  my  house  is 

this  Eliezer  of  Damascus Behold,  to  me 

thoa  hast  given  no  seed:  and,  lo,  one  bom  in 
mine  house  is  mine  heir*  (Gen.  xv.  2,  3).  The 
common  notion  is  that  Eliezer  was  Abraham's 
house- bom  slave,  adopted  as  his  heir,  and  mean- 
while his  chief  ajid  confidential  servant,  and  the 
same  who  was  afterwards  sent  into  Mesopotamia 
to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac  This  last  point  we  may 
dismiss  with  the  remark,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  evidence  that  *  the  elder  servant  of  his  house' 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2),  whom  Abraham  charged  with 
this  mission,  was  the  same  as  Eliezer:  and  our 
attention  may  therefore  be  confined  to  the  verses 
vhich  have  been  quoted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  third  verse  is  not  pro- 

P^fly  a  sequel  to  the  second,  but  a  repetition  of 

tbe  statement  contained  in  the  second ;  and,  being 

thns  regarded  as  parallel  passages,  the  two  may 

be  Qsed  to  explain  each  other. 

,  '  Eliezer  of  Damascus,'  or  *  Damascene-Eliezer,' 

u  the  subject  of  both  verses.    The  obvious  mean- 

J^i^  that  Eliezer  was  bom  in  Damascus:  and 

^  is  this  compatible  with  the  notion  of  his 

^Dg  Abraham's  house-bom  slave,  seeing  that 

Abraham's  household  never  was  at  Damascus? 

,  The  expression, '  the  steward  of  mine  house,' 

»».ver.  2,  will  explain  the  sense  of  •  one  born  in 

•wne  house  is  mme  heir,'  in  ver.  3.    The  first 

pbnse.  literally  transited,  is  '  the  son  of  posses- 

^  of  my  house,*  t.  «.  one  who  shall  possess  my 

**JJ*»  my  property,  after  my  death;   and  is 

^berefoK  exactly  the  same  as  the  phrase  in  the 

^t  veTK,  *die  son  of  my  house  (paraphrased 

°7  'one  horn  m  mine  house  )  is  mine  heir.'  This 

^^^  ^  ^holc  difficulty ;  for  it  is  no  longer 

PJlJ^fy  to  suppose  that  Eliezer  was  a  house- 

J^J^ilave,  or  a  servant  at  all ;  and  leaves  it  more 

^'l^^le  that  he  was  some  near  relative  whom 

Awaham  icgaided  at  hU  heir-at-law.    In  thU 


case  Abraham  obviously  means  to  say,  *  Behold, 
to  me  thou  hast  given  no  children,  and  not  the 
son  of  my  loins,  but  the  son  of  my  house  (t.  e, 
of  my  family— the  son  whom  my  house  gives  me 
— the  heir-at-law)  is  mine  heir.'  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  *  this  Eliezer'  was  present  in 
Abraham's  camp  at  all :  and  we,  of  course,  can- 
not know  in  what  degree  he  stood  related  to 
Abraham,  or  under  what  circumstances  he  was 
bom  at,  or  belonged  to  Damascus.  It  is  possible 
that  he  lived  there  at  the  very  time  when  Abra- 
ham thus  spoke  of  him,  and  that  he  is  hence 
called  '  Eliezer  of  Damascus.' 

2.  ELIEZER.  The  second  of  the  two  sons 
bom  to  Moses  while  an  exile  in  the  land  of 
Midian  (Exod.  xviiL  4).  Eliezer  had  a  son 
called  Rebadiah  (1  Chron.  viii.  17). 

ELI'HU  (Jehovah  is  God).  One  of  Job's 
friends,  described  as  'the  son  of  Barachel,  a 
Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram'  (Job  xxxii.  2). 
This  is  usually  understood  to  imply  that  he  was 
descended  fh)m  Buz,  the  son  of  Abraham's  bro- 
ther Nahor,  from  whose  family  the  city  called 
Buz  (Jer.  xxv.  23)  also  took  its  name.  Elihu*s 
name  does  not  appear  among  those  of  the  friends 
who  came  in  the  first  instance  to  condole  with 
Job,  nor  is  his  presence  indicated  till  the  debate 
between  the  afflicted  man  aud  his  three  friends 
had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Then,  finding 
there  was  no  answer  to  Job's  last  speech,  he  comes 
forward  with  considerable  modesty,  which  he 
loses  as  he  proceeds,  to  remark  on  the  debate, 
and  to  deliver  his  own  opinion  on  the  points  at 
issue.  The  character  and  scope  of  his  orations 
are  described  elsewhere  [Job,  Book  of].  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  manner  in  which  Elihu  introduces 
nimself^  that  he  was  by  much  the  youngest  of 
the  parW;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been 
present  m>m  the  commencement  of  the  discussion, 
to  which  he  had  paid  very  close  attention.  This 
would  suggest  that  the  debate  between  Job  and 
his  frien£  was  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  a 
deeply-interested  auditory,  among  which  was 
this  Elihu,  who  could  not  forbear  from  interfering 
when  the  controversy  appeared  to  have  reached 
an  unsatisfhetory  conclusion. 

ELrJAH  {Jehovah  is  God).  This  wonder- 
working  prophet  is  introduced  to  our  notice  like 
another  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Heb.  vii.  3), 
without  any  mention  of  his  father  or  mother,  or 
of  the  beginning  of  his  days.  From  this  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  his  parentage  and  birth,  much 
vain  speculation  has  arisen.  Some  suppose  that 
Elijah  is  called  a  Tishbite  from  Tishbeb,  a  city 
beyond  the  Jordan.  The  very  first  sentence  that 
the  prophet  utters  is  a  direful  denunciation  against 
Ahab ;  and  this  he  supports  by  a  solemn  oath : 
*  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom 
I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  or  rain  these 
years  (t.  e.  three  and  a  half  years,  Luke  iv.  25 ; 
James  v.  17),  but  according  to  my  word*  (1  Kin^ 
xvii.  1).  Before,  however,  he  spoke  thus,  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  been  waming  this  most 
wicked  king  as  to  the  fatal  consequences  which 
must  result  both  to  himself  and  his  people,  frx)m 
the  iniquitous  course  he  was  then  pursumg :  and 
this  may  account  for  the  apparent  abraptness  with 
which  he  opens  his  oonmiission. 

We  can  imagine  Ahab  and  Jezebel  being  greatiy 
incensed  against  Elijah  for  having  foretold  and 
prayed  that  such  calamities  might  befidl  them. 
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For  Bome  time  they  might  attribate  the  drought 
under  which  the  natioD  snflfered  to  natural  causes, 
and  not  to  the  interposition  of  the  prophet 
When,  however,  they  saw  the  denunciation  of 
Eliiah  taking  effect  fhr  more  eztensiTely  than 
had  been  anticipated,  they  would  naturally  seek 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him  as  the  cause 
of  their  sufferings.  But  we  do  not  find  him 
taking  one  step  for  his  own  presenration,  till  the 
God  whom  he  served  said,  *  Get  thee  hence,  and 
turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook 
Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan :  and  it  shall  be 
Uiat  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook;  and  I  have 
commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there'  (1 
Kings  zvii.  a,  4).  Other  and  better  means  of 
protection  from  the  impending  danger  might 
seem  open  to  him ;  but,  regardless  of  these,  he 
hastened  to  obey  the  divine  mandate,  and  *  went 
and  dwelt  b^  the  brook  Cherith  that  is  before 
Jordan'  (I  mngs  zvii.  5). 

A  fresa  trial  now  awaits  tlus  servant  of  God 
(B.C.  909),  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  bears 
it,  we  see  the  strength  of  his  faith.  For  one  year, 
as  some  suppose,  God  had  miraculously  provided 
for  his  bodily  wants  at  Cherith ;  but  the  brook 
which,  heretofore^  had  afforded  hha  the  need^ 
refreshment  there,  became  dried  up.  Encouraged 
by  past  experience  of  his  heavenly  Father's  care 
of  him,  the  prophet  still  waited  patiently  till  He 
said,  *  Arise  (1  Kings  zvii.  9),  get  thee  to  Zare- 
phath,  which  belongeth  to  Zidon,  and  dwell  there : 
behold,  I  have  commanded  a  widow  woman  there 
to  sustain  thee.'  He  Uien,  at  once,  set  out  on  the 
journey,  and  now  arrived  at  Zarephath,  he,  in 
the  arrangement  of  God's  providence,  met,  as  he 
entered  its  gate,  the  very  woman  who  was  de- 
puted to  give  him  imm<^iate  support  But  his 
nuth  is  a^in  put  to  a  sore  test,  for  he  found  her 
engaged  m  a  way  which  was  well  odcnlated  to 
discourage  all  his  hopes;  she  was  gathering 
sticks  for  the  purpose,  as  she  assured  him,  of 
cooking  her  last  meal^  and  now  that  the  ikmine 

Krevailed  there,  as  it  did  in  Israel,  she  saw  nothing 
efore  her  and  her  only  son  but  starvation  and 
death.  How  then  could  the  prophet  ask  for,  and 
how  could  she  think  of  giving,  a  part  of  her  last 
morsel  ?  The  same  Divine  Spirit  inspired  him 
to  assure  her  that  she  and  her  child  should  be 
even  miraculously  provided  for  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  mmine :  and  also  influenced  her 
heart  to  receive,  without  doubting,  the  assurance  1 
The  kindness  of  this  widow  in  baking  the  first 
cake  for  Eliiah  was  well  requited  with  a  pro- 
phet's reward  (Mattz.  41,  42);  she  afforded  one 
meal  to  him,  and  God  afforded  many  to  her  (see 
I  Kings  zv.  16).  While  residing  here  God  ac- 
cordingly saw  fit  to  visit  the  family  with  a  tem- 
ponuT  calamity.  *  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
son  of  the  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  fell 
sick ;  and  his  sickness  was  so  sore  that  there  was 
no  life  left  in  hun '  (1  Kings  zvii.  17).  Verse  18 
contains  the  ezpostuUtion  with  the  prophet  of 
this  bereaved  widow;  she  rashly  imputes  the 
death  to  his  presence.  Elijah  retaliates  not,  but 
calmly  takes  the  dead  child  out  of  the  mother's 
bosom,  and  lays  it  on  his  own  bed  (verse  19),  that 
there  he  may,  in  private,  pray  the  more  fervently 
for  its  restoration.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and 
answered  by  the  restoration  of  life  to  the  child, 
and  of  gladness  to  the  widow's  heart 
Since    now,    however,    the    long*protracted 


famine,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  ^led  to 
detach  Ahab  and  his  guilty  people  frmn  tbdr 
abominable  idolatries,  God  merainUy  gave  them 
another  opportunity  of  repenting  and  taming  to 
Himself    For  three  years  and  siz  months  (James 
V.   17)  the  destructive  fiunine  had  spread  its 
deadly  influence  over  the  whole  nation  of  Isnel. 
The  prophet  was  then  called  bv  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  return  to  Israel.    Wishing  not  to  tempt 
God  by  gmng  unnecessarily  into  danger,  he  fint 
presented  himself  to  good  Obadiah  (1  Kings 
zviii.  7).    This  princii»l  servant  of  Ahsb  was 
also  a  true  servant  of  God  ;  and  on  recognising 
the  prophet  he  treated  him  with  honour  and  r^ 
spect     Elijah   requested  him  to  announce  to 
Ahab  that  he  had  returned.     Obadiah,  appa- 
rently Btn^  by  the  nnkindness  of  this  request, 
replied,  *  What  have  I  sinned,  that  thou  shouldest 
thus  ezpose  me  to  .^lab's  rage,  who  will  certainly 
slay  me  for  not  apprehending  thee,  ibr  whom  he 
has  so  long  and  so  anziously  sought  in  all  laadi 
and  in  confederate  countries,  that  they  should  not 
harbour  a  traitor  whom  he  looks  upon  as  the 
author  of  the  fiunine,'  &c.    Moreover,  he  would 
delicately  intimate  to  Elgah  how  he  had  actoally 
jeoparded  his  own  life  in  securing  that  of  one 
hundred  of  the  Lord's  propheta,  and  whom  be 
had  fed  at  his  own  ezpense.    Satisfied  with  Eli- 
jah's reply  to  this  touching  appeal,  wherdn  he 
removed  all  his  fears  about  the  Spirit's  canying 
himself  away  (as  2  Kinss  iL  11-16;  Esek.  viiL  3; 
Acts  yiii.  39),  he  resolves  to  be  the  prophet's 
messenger  to  Ahab.    Intending  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  or  to  inquire  when  rain  might  be  ezpected, 
Ahab  now  came  forth  to  meet  Elijah.    He  at 
once  charged  him  with  being  the  main  cause  of 
all  the  ciJamities  which  he  and  the  nation  had 
suffered.    But  Elijah  flung  back  the  charge  npoo 
himself^  assigning  the  real  cause  to  be  his  own 
sin  of  idolatry.     Begarding,  however,  his  ma- 
gisterial position,  wlule  he  reproved  1^  sin,  he 
requests  him  to  ezerdse  his  authority  in  sbb- 
moning  an  assembly  to  Mount  Carmel,  that  the 
controversy   between  them  might   be  decided, 
whether  the  king  or  the  prophet  was  the  tnmbler 
of  Israel.     Whatever  were  the  secret  motivcc 
which  induced  Ahab  to  comply  with  this  pro- 
posal, God  directed  the  result    Eliiah  ofiered  to 
decide  this  controversy  between  God  and  Baal  bj 
a  miracle  firom  Heaven.    As  ^e  was  the  element 
over  which  Baal  was  supposed  to  preside,  the 
prophet  proposes  (wishing  to  give  them  every 
advantage)  that,  two  bullocks  being  slain,  snd 
laid  each  upon  a  distinct  altar,  the  one  for  Bsal 
the  other  for  Jehovsh,  whichever  should  be  con- 
sumed by  fire  must  proclum  whose  the  people  of 
Israel  were,  and  whom  it  was  their  datf  to 
serve.     The   people   consent  to  this  propossL 
Elijah  will  have  summoned  not  only  all  the 
elders  of  Israel,  but  also  the  four  hundred  priests 
of  Baal  belonging  to  Jexebel's  court,  and  the  ftnr 
hundred  and  fi^  who  were  dispersed  orer  the 
kingdom.    Confident  of  success,  becanse  doabt- 
less  God  had  revealed  the  whole  matter  to  him, 
he  enters  the  lists  of  contest  with  the  four  boo- 
dred  and  fifty  priests  of  Baal.    Having  recon- 
structed an  altar  which  had  once  belonged  to 
God,  with  twelve  stones— as  if  to  declare  that  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  should  again  be  anited  in 
the  service  of  Jehovah — and  having  laid  thereon 
his  bullock,  and  filled  the  tnnch  by  which  it  v^ 
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mTonnded  with  larpe  quantities  of  water,  lest 
any  nspicion  of  deceit  might  occur  to  any  mind, 
the  prophet  gires  place  to  the  Baalite8---allows 
Uwm  to  make  trial  first  In  Tain  did  these  de- 
eetTedand  decerning  men  call,  from  morning  till 
enamg,  upon  Baal — in  vain  did  they  now  mmgle 
tfadr  own  blood  with  that  of  the  sacrifice :  no 
nswer  was  giren — ^no  fire  descended. 

Elijah  haying  reboked  their  folly  and  wicked- 
MH  vith  the  sharpest  irony,  and  it  being  at  last 
mdent  to  all  that  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
wobed-for  fire  were  vain,  now,  at  the  time  of  the 
erening  sacrifice,  offered  up  his  prayer.     The 
prayer  of  the  Baalites  was  lon^,  that  of  uie  prophet 
was  short— i^arging  God  with  the  care  of  His 
oorenant,  of  Hia  trath,  and  of  His  glory — ^when, 
bdidd,  *  the  fire  came  down,  licked  np  uie  water, 
lod  coDSomed  not  only  the  bnllock,  bat  the  very 
stautB  of  the  altar  also.'    The  effectof  this  on  the 
Bund  of  the  people  was  what  the  prophet  desired : 
leknovledging  the  awful  presence  of  the  God- 
head, they  exclaim,  as  with  one  yoice, '  Jehovah 
He  is  the  Godl     JehonOi    He  is  the  GodI' 
Seising  the  opportimity  whilst  thepteople's  hearts 
vere  warm  with  the  fresh  conviction  of  this 
Burade,  he  bade  them  take  those  pnggling  priests 
tad  de^roj  them ;  and  this  he  might  lawfully  do 
■t  God's  direction,  and  under  the  sanction  of  His 
law  ^Deut.  xiii.  5 ;  zviii.  20).    Ahab  having  now 
pobUdy  vindicated  God's  violated  law  by  giving 
his  royal  sanction  to  the  execution  of  Baal's 
priestB,  Elijah  informed  him  that  he  may  go  up 
to  his  tent  on  Carmel  to  take  refreshment,  for 
God  will  send  the  desired  rain.    In  the  meantime 
he  prayed  earnestly  (James  v.  17,  18^  for  this 
hlessing:  God  heard  and  answered:  a  little  cloud 
aroK  out  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  in  sight  of 
which  the  prophet  now  was,  diffused  itself  gra- 
dually over  the  entire  face  of  the  heavens,  and 
then  emptied  its  refrediing  waters  upon  the  whole 
W  of  IsneL    Here  was  another  proof  of  the 
Divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  from  which,  we 
ihoold  imagine,  the  whole  nation  must  have  pro- 
fited; but  subsequent  events  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  impression  produced  by  these  dealings  of 
God  was  c^  a  yery  partial  and  temporary  cha- 
ncter.    Impressed  with  the  hope  that  the  report 
of  God's  miraculous  actings  at  Carmel  mieht  not 
ooly  reach  the  ear,  but  also  penetrate  and  soften 
the  hard  heart  of  Jesebel ;  and  anxious  that  the 
^formation  of  his  country  should  spread  in  and 
about  Jesreel  also,  Elijah,  strengthened,  as  we  are 
told,  from  on  high,  now  accompanies  Ahab  thither 
<*  foot    How  fll-founded  the  prophet's  expecta- 
^  was,  subsequent  events  too  pamfiiUy  proved. 
Jesebel,  instnd  Of  receiving  Elijah  obviously  as 
the  mesKoger  of  God  for  good  to  her  nation,  now 
>eeretly  conceived  and  openly  declared  her  fixed 
purpose  to  put  lum  to  death.    Dreading  the  vile 
woman's  design,  and  probably  thinking  that  there 
was  DO  hope  of  producing  any  reformation  among 
tl^  people,  he  fled  into  3ie  wilderness,  and  there 
}|nged  for  death.    But  God  is  stiU  gracious  to 
Jjjm,  and  at  once  touches  his  heart  and  corrects 
^  petolaney  by  the  ministration  of  His  angel, 
>ad  by  an  awihl  exhibition  of  His  Divine  power. 
And  having  done  this,  revealing  Himself  m  the 
gentle  accents  of  a  still  voice.  He  announces  to 
^  that  he  must  go  and  anoint  Hasael  king  over 
Syria,  Jehu  king  over  Israel,  and  Eiisha  prophet 
^  his  own  plaoBi  ere  deatii  can  put  a  p^od  to 


his  labours.  When  God  had  comforted  His  pro- 
phet by  telling  him  of  these  three  instruments  he 
had  in  store  to  vindicate  his  own  insulted  honour, 
then  he  convinced  him  of  his  mistake  in  saying 
*  I  only  am  left  alone,'  &c.,  by  the  assurance  ^t 
there  were  seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

Leaving  the  cave  of  Horeb  (b.c.  906),  Elijah 
now  proceeded  to  the  field  where  he  found  Eiisha 
in  the  act  of  ploughing,  and  he  cast  his  prophet's 
mantle  over  him,  as  a  symbol  of  his  being  clothed 
with  Grod's  spirit  The  Divine  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  Eiisha  by  this  act  of 
Elijah  made  him  willing  to  leave  aU  things  and 
follow  him. 

For  about  six  years  from  this  calling  of  Eiisha 
we  find  no  notice  in  the  sacred  history  of  Elijah, 
till  God  sent  him  once  again  to  pronounce  sore 
judgments  upon  Ahab  and  Jesebel  for  the  murder 
of  unoffendm^  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.  17,  &c). 
How  he  and  his  associate  in  the  prophetic  office 
employed  themselves  during  this  time  we  are  not 
told.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  complicated 
character  of  Ahab's  wickedness  (1  Kinss  xxi.),  in 
winking  at  the  murderous  means  whereby  Jesebel 
procured  for  him  the  inalienable  property  of 
Naboth  [Arab  ;  Naboth].  When  he  seemed  to 
be  triumphing  in  the  possession  of  his  ill-obtained 
gain,  Elijah  stood  before  him,  and  threatened 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd  (2  Kings  ix.  21-26 
inclusive),  that  God  would  retaliate  blood  for 
blood,  ana  that  not  on  himself  only — '  his  seventy 
sons  shall  die,  and  (2  Kings  x.  6)  Jesebel  shall 
become  meat  for  dogs.'  Fearing  that  these  pre- 
dictions would  prove  true,  as  those  about  the  rain 
and  fire  had  done,  Ahab  now  assumed  the  manner 
of  a  penitent ;  and,  though  subsequent  acts  proved 
that  nis  repentance  iras  not  permanent,  yet  God 
rewards  his  temporary  abasement  by  a  temporary 
arrest  of  judgment  We  see,  however,  in  after 
parts  of  this  sacred  history,  how  the  judgments 
denounced  against  him,  hu  abandoned  consort, 
auod  children,  took  effect  to  the  very  letter. 

Elijah  again  retired  from  the  history  till  an 
act  of  blasphemy  on  the  part  of  Ahaxiah,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ahab,  causes  God  to  call  him 
forth.  Ahaziah  met  with  an  injury,  and,  fearing 
that  it  might  be  unto  death,  he,  as  if  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  being  the  son  of  idolatrous 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  sent  to  consult  Baalzebub,  the 
idol-ffod  of  Ekron ;  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
told  ElijaJi  to  go  forth  and  meet  the  messengers 
of  the  king  (2  Kmgs  i.  3,  4),  and  assure  them 
that  he  should  not  recover.  Suddenly  reappear- 
ing before  their  master,  he  said  unto  them,  *  Why 
are  ye  now  turned  back  ?'  when  they  answered, 
*  lliere  came  a  man  up  to  meet  us,  and  said  unto 
us.  Go,  turn  again  unto  the  king  that  sent  you, 
and  say  unto  hun,  Thus  saith  the  Lord :  Is  it  not 
because  tiiere  is  no  God  in  Israel  that  thou 
sendest  to  inquire  of  Baalzebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron?  Wherefore  thou  shalt  not  come  down 
from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but 
shalt  surely  die.'  Conscience  seems  to  have  at 
once  whiroered  to  him  that  the  man  who  dared 
to  arrest  his  messengers  with  such  a  communi- 
cation must  be  Elijah,  the  bold  but  unsuccessful 
reprover  of  his  parents.  Determined  to  chastise 
him  for  such  an  insult,  he  sent  a  captain  and  fifty 
armed  men  to  bring  him  into  his  presence ;  but 
at  Elijah's  word  fire  descended  fh>m  Heaven  and 
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ooDsamed  the  whole  band.  Attribntixig  this  de* 
straction  of  hit  men  to  some  natural  cause,  he 
sent  forth  another  company,  on  whom  thouffh  the 
same  jud^ent  fell,  this  impious  king  is  not 
satisfi^  till  another  and  a  similar  effort  is  made 
to  capture  the  prophet  The  captain  of  the  third 
band  implored  and  found  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
the  prophet,  wh6  at  once  descended  fh)m  Carmel 
and  accompanied  him  to  Ahaziah.  Fearless  of 
his  wrath,  Elijah  now  repeats  to  the  king  himself 
what  he  had  before  said  to  his  messengers,  and 
agreeably  thereto,  the  sacred  narrative  informs 
us  that  Ahaziah  died. 

The  above  was  the  last  more  public  effort 
which  the  prophet  made  to  reform  Israel.  His 
warfare  being  now  accomplished  on  earth,  God, 
whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served, 
will  translate  him  in  a  chariot  of  fire  to  Heaven. 
Conscious  of  this,  he  determines  to  spend  his  last 
moments  in  imparting  divine  instruction  to,  and 

Sronouncing  his  last  benediction  upon,  the  stu- 
ents  in  the  colleges  of  Beth-el  and  Jericho ; 
aocordinffly,  he  made  a  circuit  fh>m  Gilgal,  near 
the  Jordan,  to  Beth-el,  and  from  thence  to  Jeri- 
cho. ^  Wishing  either  to  be  alone  at  the  moment 
of  being  caught  up  to  Heaven ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  anxious  to  test  the  affection  of  Elidia 
(as  Christ  did  that  of  Peter),  he  delicately  inti- 
mates to  him  not  to  accompany  him  in  this  tour. 
But  the  fiiithfnl  Elisha,  to  whom,  as  also  to  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  God  had  revealed  his 
purpose  to  remove  Elijah,  declares  his  fixed  de- 
termination not  to  forsake  his  master  now  at  the 
dose  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Ere  yet,  how- 
ever, the  chariot  of  gA  descended  for  lum,  he 
asks  what  he  should  do  for  Elisha.  The  latter, 
conscious  of  the  complicated  and  difficult  duties 
which  now  awaited  him,  asks  for  a  double  por^ 
tion  of  Elijah's  ntirit  Elijah,  acknowledging 
the  niagnitude  of  the  request,  yet  promises  to 
grant  it  on  the  contingency  of  Elisha  seeing  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  rapture.  Possibly  this  con* 
tingency  was  placed  berore  him  in  order  to  make 
him  more  on  the  watch,  that  the  glorious  depar- 
ture of  El^ah  should  not  take  place  without  his 
actually  seeing  it  Whilst  standing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  whose  waters  were  miracu- 
lously parted  for  them  to  pass  over  on  dry  ground, 
angels  descended,  as  in  a  fierr  chariot,  and,  in 
the  sight  of  fifty  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  and 
Elisha,  carried  Elijah  into  Heaven.  Elisha,  at 
this  wonderful  sight,  cried  out,  like  a  bereaved 
child,  *My  Father,  my  Father,  the  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof;'  as  if  he  had 
said,  Alas !  the  8treng|th  and  saviour  of  Israel  is 
now  departed !  But  it  was  not  so ;  for  God  de- 
signed that  the  mantle  which  fell  from  Elijah  as 
he  ascended  should  now  remain  with  Elisha  as  a 
pledge  that  the  office  and  spirit  of  the  former 
had  now  fallen  upon  himself. 

E'LIM,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  route  to  Mount  Sinai  [Sinai]. 

ELIM^ELECH  (God  the  king),  a  native  of 
Bethlehem,  husband  of  Naomi,  and  fiither  by  her 
of  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.  In  a  time  of 
scarcity  he  withdrew  with  his  family  into  the 
land  of  Moab,  where  he  died  (Ruth  i.  1-3). 
[Naomi;  Ruth.] 

1.  ELFPHAZ  {God  the  strong),  a  son  of 
Esau  and  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10). 

2.  ELFPHAZ,  one  of  the  three  friends  who  | 


came  to  condole  with  Job  in  his  afflictioD,  and 
who  took  part  in  that  remarkable  discasioo 
which  occupies  the  book  of  Job.  He  was  of 
Teman  in  Idumeea ;  and  as  Eliphaz  the  ton  of 
Esau  had  a  son  called  Teman,  trom  whom  the 
place  took  its  name,  there  is  reason  to  oooclade 
that  this  Eliphaz  was  a  descendant  of  the  former 
Eliphaz.  Some,  indeed,  even  go  so  far  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Eliphaz  of  Job  was  no  other  than 
the  son  of  Esau.  This  view  is  of  course  confined 
to  those  who  refer  the  age  of  Job  to  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs. 

Eliphaz  is  the  first  of  the  friends  to  take  up  the 
debate,  in  reply  to  Job's  passionate  complaiots. 
The  scope  of  his  argument  and  the  character  of 
his  oratory  are  described  under  another  head 
[Job,  Boor  of].  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
oldest  of  the  speakers,  from  which  cireuinstanee, 
or  from  natural  disposition,  his  language  is  more 
mild  and  sedate  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
speakers.  He  begins  his  orations  with  delicacy, 
and  conducts  his  part  of  the  argument  with  con- 
siderable address.  His  share  in  the  oontroversjr 
occupies  chapters  iv.  v.  xv.  xxii. 

ELIS'ABETH,  wife  of  Zacharias,  and  mother 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  5).  The  name  in 
this  precise  shape  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, where  the  names  of  few  females  are 
given.  But  it  is  a  Hebrew  name,  the  same  io 
fact  as  Elisheba,  which  see. 

ELFSHA  {Ood  the  deliverer).  The  man- 
ner, and  the  circumstances  in  which  Elisha 
was  called  to  the  prophetic  ofllce  have  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Elijah. 

Anxious  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  office,  Elisha  determined  to  visit  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  which  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jonian.  Accordingly,  returning  to 
this  river,  and  wishing  that  sensible  evideoee 
should  be  afforded,  both  to  himself  and  others,  of 
the  spirit  and  power  of  his  departed  master  rest- 
ing upon  him,  he  struck  its  waters  with  Elgah's 
mantle,  when  they  parted  asunder  and  opeoed  a 
way  for  him  to  pass  over  on  dry  lamd.  Witoess* 
ing  this  miraculous  transaction,  the  fifty  sons  of 
the  prophets,  who  had  seen  from  the  opposite  side 
EU^ah's  ascension,  and  who  were  awaiting  Eli- 
sha's  return,  now,  with  becoming  reverence,  ac- 
knowledged him  their  spiritual  head. 

The  divine  authority  by  which  Elisha  becsx&e 
the  successor  of  Elijah  received  further  confirma- 
tion from  the  miracle  whereby  the  bitter  wtten 
of  Jericho  were  made  sweet,  and  the  place  thereby 
rendered  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  (2  Kings 
ii.  19-22). 

As  the  general  visitor  of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, Elisha  now  passes  on  from  Jericho  to  the 
college  which  was  at  Beth-el.  Ere,  however,  be 
entered  Beth-el,  there  met  lum  from  thence  (2 
Kings  ii.  23,  24)  little  children,  who,  no  doaht 
instigated  by  their  idolatrous  parents,  tanntioglj 
told  him  to  ascend  into  heaven,  as  did  his  master, 
Elijah.  There  was  in  their  expressions  so  ad- 
mixture of  rudeness,  infidelity,  ami  impiety.  Bot 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-el  were  to  know,  from 
bitter  experience,  that  to  di^onour  God's  pro- 
phets was  to  dishonour  Himself;  for  Elishs  was 
at  the  moment  inspired  to  pronounce  the  jodg- 
ment  which  at  once  took  effect:  God,  who  never 
wants  for  instruments  to  accomplish  Ids  purposes 
caused  two  she-bears  to  emerge  from  a  neigh- 
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boaring  wood,  and  destroy  the    young   delin- 
qofnts. 

Jehoram,  who  reigned  over  Israel  at  this  time, 
thcvigh  not  a  Baalite,  was  yet  addicted  to  the 
fcin  of  Jeroboam :  still  he  inherits  the  friendship 
of  Jehoshaphat,  the  good  King  of  Judaea,  whose 
cTNiiisel,  possibly,  under  God,  had  detached  him 
frum  the  more  gross  idolatry  of  his  father  Ahab. 
Wushing  to  see  the  now  (b.c.  895)  revolted  king  of 
M(ub  reduced  to  his  wonted  allegiance  to  Israel, 
JeboKhaphat  determined  to  go  up  to  battle  against 
faim,  together  with  Jehoram,  and  his  own  tribu- 
tir}-  the  king  of  Edom.    These  combined  armies 
met  together  on  the  plains  of  Edom.    Confident 
Id  their  own  powers  tney  press  onward  against  the 
enemy ;  but,  not  meeting  him,  another  of  a  more 
formidable  character  started  up  before  them.     In 
the  midst  of  the  arid  plains  of  Arabia  Petrsea  they 
could  find  no  water.    Jehoram  deplored  the  cala* 
mity  into  which  they  had  fallen,  but  Jehoshaphat 
inquired  for  a  prophet    On  this,  one  of  his  cour- 
tien;  said  to  Jehoram,  '  Here  is  Elisha,  the  son  of 
Shiphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jah.'   No  sooner  were  they  made  acquainted  with 
the  hct  that  Elisha  was  at  hand  than  the  three 
kings  waited  upon  him.    Elisha,  feeling  that  it 
vas  Dought  but  superstitious  fear,  joined  to  the 
indaeDoe  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  led  Jehoram  thus 
to  consult  him,  now  indignantly  and  tauntingly 
advised  him  to  go  for  succour  to  the  gods  of  his 
father  Ahab  and  of  his  mother  Jezebel.    The  re- 
proved monarch  was  then  led  to  acknowledge  the 
impotency  of  those  gods  in  whom  he  had  trusted, 
and  the  power  of  that  Grod  whom  he  had  neglected. 
Still  the  man  of  God,  seeing  the  hollowness  of 
Jehoram*s  humiliation,  continues :  '  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  surely  were  it  not 
that  1  regard  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
king  of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  toward  thee.' 
Having  thus  addressed  Jehoram,  Elisha  desired 
a  minstrel  to  be  brought  before  him ;  and  now 
when  his  spirit  was  calmed  by,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  songs  of  Zion,  *  The  hand  of  the  Lord  came 
apoQ  hun.'    The  minstrel  ceased,  and  Elisha 
made  known  the  joyful  intelligence  that  not  only 
should  water  be  miraculously  supplied,  but  also 
that  Moab  should  be  overcome.    Accordingly  the 
next  morning  they  realized  the  truth  of  this  pre- 
diction.   But  the  same  water  which  preserres 
their  lives  becomes  the  source  of  destruction  to 
their  enemies.    The  Moabites,  who  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  army, 
vera  now  assembled  upon  their  frontiers.   When 
the  Eun  was  up,  and  its  rosy  light  first  fell  upon 
the  water,  their  van-guard,  beholding   it   at   a 
^i^ce,  supposed  it  to  be  blood.     Thus  the 
^^<i^oa  was  rapidly  spread    from  one  end   to 
another  that  the  kings  were  surely  slain,  having 
fellen  out  amongst  themselves.    Hence  there  was 
a  muvenal  shout,  *  Moab,  to  the  spoil ! '  and  they 
went  forward  confident  of  victory.    But  behold- 
ing the  Israelitish  squadrons  advancing  to  meet 
them,  they  fled  in  the  utmost  panic  and  oontVision 
(2  Kings  ui.  20,  &c.). 

The  war  having  terminated  in  the  signal  over- 
crow of  the  revolters,  Elisha,  who  had  returned 
°2|^€.  is  again  employed  in  ministering  blessings. 
Jn«  vidow  of  a  pious  prophet  presented  herself 
wore  him  (2  Kings  iv.),  informed  him  that  her 
hosband  having  died  in  debt,  his  creditors  were 
**»M  to  sell  her  two  only  sons,  which,  by  an  ex- 


tension of  the  law  (Ezod.  xxi.  7,  and  Lev.  xxv. 
39),  and  by  virtue  of  another  (Exod.  xxii.  3), 
they  had  the  power  to  do ;  and  against  this  hara- 
hearted  act  she  implores  the  prophet's  assistance. 
Elisha  then  inquired  how  fiir  she  herself  had  the 
power  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  She  re- 
plied that  the  only  thing  of  which  she  was  pos- 
sessed was  one  pot  of  oil.  By  multiplying  this, 
as  did  his  predecessor  Elijah  m  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath,  he  enabled  her  at  once  to  pay 
off  her  debts  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  liberty 
of  her  children  (2  Kings  iv.  1-7). 

It  is  next  related  that  in  his  visitations  to  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  his  journey  lay  throush 
the  city  of  Shunem,  where  lived  a  rich  and  godly 
woman.  Wishing  that  he  should  take  up,  more 
than  occasionally,  his  abode  under  her  roof,  she 
proposed  to  her  husband  to  construct  a  chamber 
for  his  reception.  The  husband  at  once  consented, 
and,  the  apartment  being  completed  and  fitted  up 
in  a  way  that  showed  their  proper  conception  of 
his  feeling,  the  prophet  becomes  its  occupant. 
The  woman  was  childless ;  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  prophet  for  her  disinterested  kindness  was 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  a  son,  which  the  Lord,  at 
his  prayer,  bestowed  upon  her.  This  new  pledge 
of  their  ati'ection  grows  up' till  he  is  able  to  visit 
his  fond  father  in  the  harvest-field,  when  all  the 
hopes  they  had  built  up  in  him  were  overthrown 
by  his  being  suddenly  laid  prostrate  in  death. 
The  bereaved  mother,  out  of  tenderness  towards 
the  feelings  of  the  father,  concealed  the  fact  that 
the  child  was  no  more  till  she  should  see  if  it 
might  please  God,  through  Elisha,  to  restore  him 
to  life.  She  therefore  hastened  to  Garmel,  where 
she  foimd  the  prophet,  and  informed  him  what 
had  taken  place  Conceiving  probably  that  it 
was  a  case  of  mere  suspended  animation  or  a 
swoon,  the  prophet  sent  Gehazi,  his  servant,  to 
place  his  staff  on  the  &ce  of  the  child,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  act  as  a  stimulus  to  excite  the  ani- 
mal motions.  But  the  mother,  conscious  that  he 
was  actually  departed,  continued  to  entreat  that 
he  himself  would  come  to  the  chamber  of  the 
dead.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  the  soul  of  the 
child  had  indeed  fled  from  the  earthly  tenement 
Natural  means  belong  to  man;  those  that  are 
supernatural  belong  to  God :  we  should  do  our 
part,  and  beg  of  God  to  do  his.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  prophet  on  tlus  occasion  acted.  God 
blessed  the  means  used,  and  answered  the  prayer 
presented  by  Elisha.  The  child  is  raised  up  and 
restored  to  the  fond  embrace  of  its  grateful  and 
rejoicing  parents. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
Elisha  was  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  incurable 
leprosy  of  the  Syrian  general,  Naaman,  whereby 
the  neighbouring  nation  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  the  beneficence  of  that  God  of  Israel, 
whose  judgments  had  often  brought  them  very 
low.  The  particulars  are  given  tmder  another 
head  [Naaman]. 

Soon  after  this  transaction  we  find  this  man 
of  God  in  Gilgal,  miraculously  neutralizing  the 
poison  which  had,  by  mistake,  been  mixed  with 
the  food  of  the  prophets,  and  also  feeding  one 
hundred  of  them  with  twenty  small  loaves  which 
had  been  sent  for  his  own  consumption  (2  Kings 
iv.  38,  &c.). 

Notwithstanding  the  general  profligacy  of  Is- 
rael, the  schools  of  the  prophets  increased,  b.c. 
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890.  This  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  influeoce 
of  Elisha.  Accompanied  by  their  master,  a  party 
of  these  yoang  prophets,  or  theological  students, 
came  to  the  Jordan,  and  whilst  one  of  them  was 
*  felling  a  beam  (for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
there  a  house)  the  axe-head  fell  into  the  water.' 
This  accident  was  the  more  distressing  because 
the  axe  was  borrowed  property.  Elisha,  how- 
ever, soon  relieved  him  by  causing  it  miraculously 
to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  sacred  record  again  leads  us  to  contemplate 
the  prophet's  usefulness,  in  reference  to  his 
country  at  large.  Does  the  king  of  Syria  devise 
well-concerted  schemes  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel  ?  God  inspires  Elisha  to  detect  and  lay 
them  open  to  Jehoram.  Benhadad,  on  hearing 
that  it  was  he  that  thus  caused  his  hostile  move- 
ments to  be  frustrated,  sent  an  armed  band  to 
Dothan  in  order  to  bring  him  bound  to  Damascus. 
The  prophet's  servant,  on  seeing  the  host  of  the 
enemy  which  invested  Dothan,  was  much  alarmed, 
but  by  the  prayer  of  Elisha,  God  reveals  to  him 
the  migh^  company  of  angels  which  were  set  for 
their  defence.    Regardless  of  consequences,  the 

Erophet  went  forth  to  meet  the  hostile  band :  and 
aving  again  prayed,  God  so  blinded  them  that 
they  could  not  recognize  the  object  of  their  search. 
The  prophet  then  promised  to  lead  them  to  where 
they  might  see  him  with  the  natural  eye.  Trust- 
ing to  ms  guidance,  they  followed  on  till  they 
reached  tiie  centre  of  Samaria,  when,  the  optical 
illusion  being  removed,  Elisha  stood  in  his  recog- 
nized form  iKfore  them.  The  king  was  for  put- 
ting them  all  to  death ;  but,  through  the  interpo- 
sition of  him  whom  they  had  just  before  sought 
to  destroy,  they  were  honourably  dismissed  to 
their  own  countrv  (b.c.  892).  But  a  year  had 
scarcely  elapsed  irom  this  time  when  Benhadad, 
unmindful  of  Israel's  kindness  and  forbearance, 
invested  Samaria  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to 
a  state  of  the  most  cruel  fiuuine.  Yet  the  king  of 
Israel  plunged  still  deeper  into  sin,  for  he  ordered 
Elisha  to  be  put  to  death,  conceiving  that  it  was 
his  prayer  which  brought  these  sufferings  upon 
himself  and  nation.    But  God  forewarned  the 

Srophet  of  his  danger,  and  inspired  him  to  pre- 
ict  to  the  wicked  king  that  by  to-morrow  '  a 
measure  of  fine  flour  should  be  sold  for  a  shekel, 
and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the 
gate  of  Samaria.'  This  assurance  was  not  more 
comfortable  than  incredible ;  but  when  the  lord 
on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned  expressed  his  dis- 
belief, he  was  awfully  rebuked  by  the  assurance 
that  he  should  see  but  not  enjoy  the  benefit  The 
next  night  God  caused  the  Syrians  to  hear  the 
noise  of  chariots  and  horses ;  and  conceiving  that 
Jehoram  had  hired  against  them  the  kings  of  the 
Hittites  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  they  fled  from 
before  the  walls  of  Samaria — leaving  their  tents 
filled  with  gold  and  provisions — ^in  the  utmost 
panic  and  confusion.  In  this  wa;^  did  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  Elisha,  miraculously  de- 
liver Uie  inhabitants  of  Samaria  from  a  deadly 
enemy  without,  and  firom  sore  famine  within,  its 
walls :  another  prediction,  moreover,  was  aooom- 

Slished ;  for  the  distrustftil  lord  was  trampled  to 
eath  by  the  fkmished  people  in  rushing  through 
the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  forsaken  tents  of  me 
Syrians  (2  Kings  vii.). 

We  next  find  the  prophet  in  Damascus,  but 
are  not  told  what  led  him  thither  (b.c.  885). 


Benhadad,  the  king,  whose  counsels  he  had  so 
often  frustrated,  rejoiced  to  hear  of  his  presence ; 
and  now,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  attempt  be 
once  made  upon  his  life,  dispatches  a  noble  mes* 
senger  with  a  costly  present,  to  consult  him  con- 
cerning hts  sickness  and  recovery.  The  prophet 
replied  that  he  should  then  die,  though  his  in- 
disposition was  not  of  a  deadlv  character.  See'mg 
moreover,  in  prophetic  vision,  that  the  man 
Hazael,  who  now  stood  before  him,  should  be 
king  in  Benhadad's  stead ;  and  that,  as  such,  be 
would  commit  unheard-of  cruelties  upon  bis 
country,  the  prophet  was  moved  to  tears.  How 
these  painful  anticipations  of  Elisha  were  realized 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  man  proved. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  Elisha  had  sent 
to  anoint  Jehu  king  over  Israel  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  sacred  record.  We  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  utterly  neglected  by  Jebo, 
Jehoahaz,  and  Joash,  who  reigned  in  successioo. 
Neither  the  sanctity  of  his  life  nor  thestapendoos 
miracles  he  wrought  had  the  effect  of  reforming 
the  nation  at  large :  much  of  the  time  of  bi^ 
latter  years  was,  doubtless,  spent  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets.  At  length,  worn  out  by  his  public 
and  private  labours,  and  at  the  age  of  90— during 
60  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  propheded— 
he  is  called  into  eternity.  Nor  was  the  manner 
of  his  death  inglorious ;  though  he  did  not  enter 
into  rest  as  did  Elijah  (2  Kings  xiii.  14,  &<^)- 
Amongst  his  weeping  attendants  was  Joasb,  tbe 
king  of  Israel.  He  was  probably  stung  witb 
remorse  for  having  so  neglected  to  acknowledge 
his  national  worth ;  yet,  though  late,  God  does 
not  suffer  this  public  recognition  of  his  aged  and 
&ithful  servant  to  go  unrequited.  The  spirit  of 
prophecy  again  entering  the  dying  Elisha,  he 
informed  Joash  that  he  should  prevail  against 
the  Syrians.  Even  after  death  God  would  pat 
honour  upon  Elisha :  a  dead  body  having  touched 
his  bones  came  to  life  again.    (2  Kings  xiii.  21.) 

Elisha  was  not  less  eminent  than  his  predects* 
sor  Elijah.  His  miracles  ace  various  and  sto- 
pendous,  and,  like  those  which  were  wrought  bv 
Christ,  were  on  the  whole  of  a  mereiful  character. 
In  this  they  were  remarkably  distinguished,  ia 
many  instances,  from  the  miracles  of  Elijah. 

ELIS'HAH,  a  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4\  vbo 
seems  to  have  given  name  to  *the  isles  of  Elisbah,' 
which  are  described  as  exporting  fabrics  of  po^ 
pie  and  scarlet  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  7).  If  the  descendants  of  Javan  peopled 
Greece,  we  may  expect  to  find  Elishah  in  some 
province  of  that  country ;  but  no  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at  on  the  subject 

ELISH'EBA,  covenant-God :  wife  of  Aaron, 
and  hence  the  mother  of  the  priestly  funilj 
(Exod.  vi.  23). 

Eh'KA^AH,  God  the  Creator,  Several  p««H» 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  a  soo 
of  Korah  (Exod.  vl  24;  I  Chron.  vi.  23);  the 
fkther  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  seq. ;  ii.  H-^' 
1  Chron.  vL27);  afriendof  kingAhab(2Chrt)ii. 
xxviii.  7);  one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Qiron.  xii. 
6) ;  Levites  ( 1  Chron.  vi.  23,  25, 26.  27 ;  xv.  23). 

EL'KOSH.  The  prophet  Nahum  is  called  an 
Elkoshite,  that  is  a  native  of  some  pls^  cb1\«^ 
Elkosh  (Nahum  i.  1).  There  was  a  village  of 
this  name  in  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Jerome;  bat 
the  prophet  was  more  probably  born  of  Jewish 
exiles  at   Elkosh  or  Alkush   in  Assyria,  near 
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Moral.  The  Jews  themselves  believe  that  he 
vus  born  and  buried  there ;  and  Jewish  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  still  visit  his  alleged  tomb.  Al- 
k(Kh  is  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Mosul  (Nine- 
\thj,  and  is  situated  a  little  way  up  the  side  of  a 
Eiouutaioy  in  the  range  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
It  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Chaldee  Christiana, 
vbo  have  a  convent  higher  up  the  mountains. 

ELLA'SAR,  a  territory  in  Asia,  whose  king, 
.\rioch,  was  one  of  the  four  who  invaded  Canaan 
io  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  as- 
•iociation  of  this  king  with  those  of  Elam  and 
Sbinar,  indicates  the  region  in  which  the  king- 
dom should  be  sought;  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  it,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Thelassar 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix.  12  [Thelassar]. 

E'LON,  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  who  judged 
Israel  ten  yean.  He  was  preceded  by  Ibzan 
of  Bethlehem,  and  succeeaed  by  Abdon  of 
Kphraim.  The  whole  period  covered  by  their 
administration  was  twenty-five  years  (from  b.c. 
1190  to  1174);  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  a  part  of  this  time  contemporary,  each  exer- 
cising authority  over  a  few  of  the  tribes.  They 
appear  to  have  overawed  the  enemies  of  Israel  by 
their  judicious  administration  ;  for  no  war  is 
mentioned  in  their  time  (Jndg.  xii.  8-15). 

E'LUL.  Neh.  vi.  15,  is  the  name  of  that 
month  which  was  the  sixth  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, and  twelfth  of  the  civil,  year  of  the  Jews, 
and  which  began  with  the  new  moon  of  our 
September.  According  to  the  Megillat  Taanith, 
the  1 7th  day  of  this  month  was  a  public  fiist  for 
the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  back  a  bad 
report  of  the  land  (Num.  xiv.  87). 

ELnrMAS,  an  appellative  supposed  to  mean 
a  rcite  man,  applied  to  a  Jew  named  Bar-Jesus, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  6-11.  Chr^sostom  ob- 
serves, in  reference  to  the  blindness  inflicted  by 
the  Apostle  on  Bar-Jesus,  that  the  limiting  clause 
*for  a  aeaton,*  shows  that  it  was  not  intended  so 
much  for  the  punishment  of  the  sorcerer  as  for 
the  conversion  of  the  deputy. 

EMBALMING.    [Burial.] 

EMERALD,  Nophech,  a  precious  stone,  named 
in  Ezod.  xxviii.  18 ;  xxxix  1 1 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16 ; 
uviii.  13 ;  in  all  of  which  places  it  is  rendered 
Emerald  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
Sept  and  Josephus  render  it  by  Carbuncle.  This 
name,  denoting  a  live  coal,  the  ancients  gave  to 
several  glowing  red  stones  resembling  live  coals, 
particularly  rubies  and  garnets.  The  most  valued 
of  the  carbuncles  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
the  Oriental  garnet,  a  transparent  red  stone,  with 
a  violet  shade,  and  strong  vitreous  lustre.  It  was 
engraved  upon  and  was  probably  not  so  hard  as 
the  ruby,  wnich,  indeed,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  of  the  precious  stones  of  a  red  colour,  but 
is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  easily  be  subjected  to 
the  graving-tool.  The  Hebrew  nophech,  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  was  certainly  an 
engraved  stone ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  ancients  could  engrave  the  ruby,  although 
this  has  in  modem  tunes  been  accomplished. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  particular  kind  of  stone 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  woid  must  be  regarded 
as  uncertain. 

EMERODS,  a  ^inftil  disease  with  which  the 
Philistines  were  afflicted  (I  Sam.  v.  6). 

E'MIM,    a  numerous  and  gigantic  race  of 
people  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  occupied  the 


country  beyond  the  Jordan,  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii.  10). 

EMMA'US  (hot  baths),  a  village  60  stadia,  or 
7^  miles,  from  Jerusalem,  noted  for  our  Lord's 
interview  with  two  disciples  on  the  day  of  his 
resurrection  (Luke  xxiv.  13).  The  same  place 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6. 
6),  and  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  Jerusa- 
lem, in  stating  that  Vespasian  left  800  soldiers  in 
Judaea,  to  whom  he  gave  the  village  of  Emmaus. 
The  site  is  not  now  known.  The  other  Emmaus, 
also  called  Nicopolis,  is  identified  with  Luisun, 
about  midway  between  Jerusalem  and  Kamleh. 
There  was  another  Emmaus,  near  Tiberias,  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  the  hot  baths 
which  gave  name  to  it  are  still  frequented,  and 
have  a  temperature  of  130°  Fahrenheit  Neither 
of  these  places  is  named  in  Scripture. 

EN,  properly  AiN,  a  word  signifying  '  foun- 
tain ;'  and  hence  entering  into  the  composition 
of  sundry  local  names,  which  are  explained 
under  A  in. 

ENCAMPMENTS.  Of  the  Jewish  system  of 
encampment  the  Mosaic  books  have  left  a  detailed 
description.  From  the  period  of  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  the 
twelve  tribes  were  formed  into  four  great  armies, 
encamping  in  as  many  fronts,  or  forming  a  square, 
with  a  great  space  in  the  rear,  where  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Ix>rd  was  placed,  surrounded  by  the 
tribe  of  Levi  and  the  bodies  of  carriers,  &c.,  by 
the  stalls  of  the  cattle  and  the  baggage :  the  four 
fronts  faced  the  cardinal  points  while  the  march 
was  eastward,  but  as  JndaJi  continued  to  lead  the 
van,  it  follows  that  when  the  Jordan  was  to  be 
crossed  the  direction  became  westward,  and  there- 
fore the  general  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  car- 
dinal points  were  concerned,  was  reversed.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  during  ,this  time,  Israel  ever 
had  lines  of  defence  thrown  up ;  but  in  after  ages, 
when  only  single  armies  came  into  the  field,  it  is 
probable  that  the  castral  disposition  was  not  in- 
variably quadrangular ;  and,  from  the  many 
positions  indicatea  on  tiie  crests  of  steep  moun- 
tains, the  fronts  were  clearly  adapted  to  the 
ground  and  to  the  space  which  it  was  necessary 
to  occupy.  The  rear  of  such  positions,  or  the 
square  camps  in  the  plain,  appear  from  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and  xxvi.  5,  to 
have  been  enclosed  with  a  line  of  carts  or 
chariots,  which,  from  the  remotest  period,  was  a 
practice  among  all  the  nomade  nations  of  the 
north.  The  book  of  Numbers  is  so  explicit  on  the 
subject  of  encampment,  and  the  march  of  the 
Israelites,  that  no  particular  explanation  seems 
to  be  uecessaiT. 

ENCHANTMENTS.     [Divination.] 

EN'DOR  (housefoufUain) ;  a  town  of  Galilee, 
assigned  to  Manasseh,  although  lying  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  tribe  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  victory  of  Deborah 
and  Barak  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10) ;  but  is  chiefly  me- 
morable as  the  abode  of  the  sorceress  whom  Saul 
consulted  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  in  which  he 
perished  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  sq.).  The  name  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament;  but  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  place  still  ex- 
isted as  a  large  village,  four  miles  south  of  Mount 
Tabor.  At  this  distance,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  lower  ridge  of  Hermon,  a  village  with  this 
name  still  exists. 
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EN-EGLA'IH  (oalcef  foaiiUiin);  i  town  of 
Hoab  (Ezek.  xlrii.  10),  vhich  Jerome  places  >l 
the  DDTtheni  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  >l  ue  influx 

of  the  Jordan. 

EN-GAN-SIM  (gardinaffouiUain),  1.  A  town 
of  Jud&h  (Joih.  XT.  34),  which  Jerome  placei 
near  Beth-el.  2.  A  Levitical  city  id  Enachar 
(Joih.  xix.  !1 ;  xxi.  23),  probablj  the  Kune  w 
the  Ginaen  of  Josephm  (Amiq.  ii.  6,  1),  and 
which  Biddulph  (in  Psrchat,  toL  ii.  p.  13S)  idea- 
tiBea  with  the  present  Jeain,  a  town  19  miles 
tonth  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  which  he  and  others 
describe  as  atill  a  place  of  gardens  and  abondaul 
water.  3.  Jerome  mentions  another  place,  called 
En-ganoim,  beyond  the  Jordan,  near  Geraia ; 
and  the  name  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  very 
common  for  placM  where  water,  and  coiueqneDtly 
sardeos,  aboanded. 

EN-GiyDI  ikid/  /oKBiain),  a  city  of  Judab. 
which  rave  its  name  to  a  jart  of  the  desert  to 
which  David  withdrew  tbr  fear  of  Saul  (Joah. 
XT.  6i;  1  Sam.  iiiv.  1-1).  It)  more  ancient 
Hebrew  name  was  Ilaiezon-tamar ;  and  b^  thai 
name  it  is  mentioned  before  the  destruction  of 
Sodom,  aa  being  inhabited  by  the  Amorites,  and 
near  the  cities  of  the  plain  {.Gen.  xiv.  7).  In 
S  Cbron.  xx.  I>  !,  bands  of  the  Moabttes  and 
Ammonites  are  described  as  coming  up  against 
king  Jeboshaphat,  apparently  roond  ue  sonth 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  En-^i.  And 
this,  aa  we  learn  from  Dr.  Robinaon,  u  the  route 
tKken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  maranding  eipedi- 
tions  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  Ain-Jidy  of  the  Arabs,  situated  at  a 

C;  of  the  western  shore,  nearly  equidistant 
both  extremitiei  of  the  lake.  The  site  lies 
among  the  mountaiai  which  hei«  confine  the 
lake,  a  considerable  way  down  the  descent  to  its 
sboie.  Here  is  the  Iwautiftil  fountain  of  Ain- 
jidy,  barsting  forth  at  once  in  a  fine  stream  upon 

■  sort  of  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  of  the  mountain, 
aboTe  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The 
whole  of  the  descent  below  appears  to  have  been 
once  terraced  for  tillage  and  gardens ;  and  near 
the  foot  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  exhibiting 
nothing  of  particular  interest,  and  bnilt  mostly 
of  nnhewn  stones.  This  we  may  conciude  to 
have  been  the  town  which  took  ita  name  fhim 
die  fountain. 

Tbk  Wildebnebb  of  EN-ami  is  doubtless 
the  immtdiately  neighboaring  part  of  the  wild 
region,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  must  be  tra- 
versed to  reach  its  shores.  It  was  here  that 
David  and  his  men  lived  among  the  '  rocks  of 
the  wild  goata,'  and  where  the  former  cut  off  the 
■kirta  of  Saul's  robe  in  a  cave  (I  Sam.  iii.  1-4). 

■  On  all  sides,'  says  Dr.  Rubinsou, '  the  connt]7 
ia  fliU  of  caverns,  which  might  then  serve  as 
larking-places  for  David  and  Ms  men,  as  they  do 
for  oaUawB  at  the  present  day.' 

ENGINES  OF  WAR  were  cenainly  knoi 
mnch  earlier  than  the  Greek  writers  anpeir 
admit,  since  figures  of  them  occur  in  Egyptian 
monumenta,  where  two  kinds  of  the  tettudo,  or 
pent-honse,  used  aa  shelters  for  the  besiegers,  are 
represented,  and  a  colossal  lance,  worked  by  men 


Uiiiah  tor  the  defence  of  Jenuakm  (2  Cbron. 

xrvi.  IS),  and  battering  the  wall  is  mentioned  m 

the  reign  of  king  David  (3  Sam.  xi.  15);  bat 
'oBtrument  itself  for  dirowing  it  down  msj 
been  that  above-noticed,  and  not  the  bsl- 

lering-ram.     The   ram  was,  however,  a  timple 

machine,  and  capable  of  demolishing  the  stron^dt 
'bUs,  provided  access  to  the  foot  was  pracDnble: 
It  the  mass  of  cast  metal  which  formed  the  heti 

could  be  fixed  to  a  beam  lengthened  aufficieriU; 

to  require  between  one  and  two  hundred  men  (o 

lift  and  impel  it ;  and  when  it  waa  still  hesvier. 

and  hung  in  the  lower  floor  of  a  moveable  towrr. 

it  became  a  most  formidable  engine  of  war — one 


used  in  all  great  sieges  from  the  time  of  D 

triuE,  aboQt  B.C.  306,  till  loo^  after  the  iDvealioD 
of  gunpowder.  Towers  of  this  kind  were  Urpi; 
naed  at  the  destrtLCtion  of  Jertualem  bj  llir 
Romans.  Of  the  balistK  and  catapolB:  it  ta) 
be  proper  to  add  that  they  were  of  tvva 
powera.  For  battering  walls  there  were  nac 
that  threw  stones  of  fifty,  others  of  one  huodRi^ 
and  aome  of  three  hundred  weight;  in  the  field 
of  battle  they  were  of  rooeh  inferior  Btrenpii- 
Darts  varied  similarly  from  small  beami  to  Wp 
arrows,  and  the  range  they  had,  exceeded  > 
quarter  of  a  mile,  or  about  450  yards.  All  tli^ 
engines  were  constrtkctcd  upon  the  principle  « 
the  sliuB,  the  bow,  Or  the  spring,  the  la«  btioj 
an  elasQc  bar,  bent  back  by  a  screw  or  a  csbit " 


under  the  C 


The 


point  between  the  stones  of  a  city  we 
chief  pr<nectilea  were  the  catapolta  for  throwing 
darta,  and  the  balista  for  throwing  stones.  Both 
"  ■ B  prepared  by 


sinews,  with  a  trigger  to  set  it  free,  sM  ™^ 
trived  either  to  impel  durts  by  its  elro**^*!" 
thro*  atones  from  a  kind  of  spooD  formed  1(inn< 
the  summit  of  the  epring. 

K-NOCH  (initiattd).  Four  pwsoM  l>™^ 
thU  name  are  mentioned  in  the  OW  T»0»«°J 
the  most  distingnished  of  whom  was  the  •<•" 
Jared  and  father  of  Methiuelah.    AcoonliiiK  <° 
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the  Old  Testament,  he  walked  vnth  God;  and, 
after  365  years,  he  was  not^  for  God  took  him 
\Geu.  Y.  24).  The  inspired  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  says,  *  By  &ith  Enoch  was 
translated  that  he  should  not  see  death,  and  was 
not  foand,  because  God  had  translated  him' 
il  5).  WaUtng  with  God  implies  the  closest 
tVilovship  with  Jehovah  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  being  to  enjoy  on  earth.  As  a  reward, 
thf refore,  of  his  extraordinaif^  sanctity,  he  was 
transported  into  heaven  without  the  experience 
of  death.  Elijah  was  in  like  manner  translated ; 
and  thus  was  tlie  doctrine  of  immortality  palpably 
uught  under  the  ancient  dispensation. 

ENOCH,  BOOK  OF.  The  interest  that  once 
attached  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  has  now 
partly  subsided.  Yet  a  document  quoted,  as  is 
^'Qerally  believed,  by  an  inspired  apostle,  can 
Lever  be  wholly  devoid  of  importance  or  utility 
in  sacred  literature. 

With  regard  to  the  author  of  the  book  and 
th^  time  when  it  was  written,  various  conflicting 
opinions  have  been  promulgated.  Without 
entering  into  the  controversy,  we  may  state  that 
it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  composed  a  little 
before  Christ's  appearance,  by  a  Jew  who  had 
studied  well  the  book  of  Daniel.  Several  cir- 
comstanoes  render  it  apparent  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
hngnage. 

The  Greek  translation,  in  which  it  was  known 
to  the  fathers,  appears  to  be  irrecoverably  lost. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  after  the  eighth  century. 

The  leading  object  of  the  writer,  who  was 
manifestly  imbued  with  deep  piety,  was  to  com- 
fort and  strengthen    his  contemporaries.      He 
lived  in  times  of  distress  and  persecution,  when 
the  enemies  of  religion  oppressed  the  righteous. 
The  outward  circumstances  of  the  godly  were 
KQch  as  to  excite  doubts  of  the  divine  equity  in 
their  minds,  or  at  least  to  prevent  it  from  having 
that  bold  on  their  faith  which  was  necessary  to 
sustain  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.    In  accordance 
with  this,  the  writer  exhibits  the  reward  of  the 
righteoos  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.   To 
gi^e  greater  authority  to  his  affirmations,  he  puts 
them  into  the  mouth  of  Enoch.    Thus  they  have 
all  the  weight  belonging  to  the  character  of  an 
eminent  prophet  and  saint    Various  digressions 
are  not  without  their  bearing  on  the  anthor*s 
main  purpose.     The   narrative   of  the  fallen 
angels  and  their  pimishment,  as  also  of  the  flood, 
exemplifies  the  retributive  justice  of  Jehovah ; 
vhile  the  Jewish  historv,  continued  down  to  the 
Maccabees,   exhibits  the  final  triumph  of  His 
people,   notwithstanding  all  their    vicissitudes. 
Doubtless  the  author  lived  amid  fiery  trial ;  and, 
looking  abroad  over  the  desolation,  sought  to 
cheer  the  sufferers  by  the  consideration  that  they 
ihoold  be  recompemsed  in  another  life.    As  for 
their  wicked  oppressors,  they  were  to  experience 
terrible  judgments.    The  writer  seems  to  delight 
in  uttering  dire  anathemas  agiunst  the  wicked. 
It  is  plain  that  the  book  grew  out  of  the  time 
«h«n  the  author  lived,  and  the  circumstances 
l>y  which  he  was  surrounded.    It  ^ves  us  a 
glimpse  not  only  of  the  religious  opmions,  but 
also  of  the  general  features  that  characterized 
theperiod. 

The  ouestion.  Did  Jude  really  quote  the  book 
of  Enoch?  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dis- 


cussion. Some  are  most  unwilling  to  believe 
that  an  inspired  writer  could  cite  an  Apocryphal 
production.  Such  an  opinion  destroys,  in  their 
view,  the  character  of  the  writing  said  to  be  in- 
spired, and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
composition.  But  this  is  preposterous.  The 
Apostle  Paul  quotes  several  of  the  heathen  poets ; 
vet  who  ever  supposed  that  by  such  references 
he  sanctions  the  productions  from  which  his  cita- 
tions are  made,  or  renders  them  of  greater  value  ? 
All  that  can  be  reasonably  inferred  from  such  a 
fact  is,  that  if  the  inspired  writer  cites  a  parti- 
cular sentiment  with  approbation,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  just  and  right,  irrespective  of  the 
remainder  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  found.  The 
Apostle's  sanction  extends  no  farther  than  the 
passage  to  which  he  alludes.  Other  portions  of 
the  original  document  ma^  exhibit  the  most 
absurd  and  superstitious  noUons. 

Others  suppose  that  Jude  quoted  a  traditional 
prophecy  or  saying  of  Enoch,  and  we  see  no  im- 
probability in  the  assumption.  Others,  again, 
believe  that  the  words  apparently  cited  by  Jude 
were  suggested  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
surely  this  hypothesis  is  unnecessary.  Until  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  book  of  Enoch  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Jude,  or  that  his  quoting  it 
is  unworthy  of  an  Apostle,  or  that  such  know- 
ledge was  not  handed  down  traditionally  within 
the  Apostle's  reach,  we  abide  by  the  opinion  that 
Jude  really  quoted  the  book  of  Enoch.  While 
there  are  probable  grounds  for  believine  that 
Jude  might  have  b^ome  acquainted  wiu  the 
circumstance  independently  of  inspiration,  we 
ought  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of 
immediate  suffyestion.  On  the  whole,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  book  of  Enoch  existed  before  the 
time  of  Jude,  and  that  the  latter  reallj  quoted  it 
in  accordance  with  the  current  tradition.  If  so, 
the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  was  truly  as- 
cribeid  to  him,  because  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
Jude  writing  by  inspiration  would  have  sanctioned 
a  &l8e  statement 

Presuming  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew,  the 
book  before  us  is  an  important  document  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  opinions.  It  indicates  an 
essential  portion  of  the  Jewish  creed  before  the 
appearance  of  Christ ;  and  assists  us  in  comparing 
the  theological  views  of  the  later  with  those  of 
the  earlier  Jews.  It  also  serves  to  establish  the 
fiict  that  some  doctrines  of  ^r^t  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  evangelical  Chnstians  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  growth  of  an  age  in  which 
Christianity  had  been  corrupted  bjr  the  inventions 
of  men.  We  would  not  appeal  to  it  as  possessing 
authority.  The  place  of  authority  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  Bible  alone.  But  apart  fix>m  all 
ideas  of  authority ,  it  may  be  fairly  re^rded  as 
an  index  of  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  Hence  it  subserves  the  con- 
firmation of  certain  opinions,  provided  they  can 
be  shown  to  have  a  good  foundation  in  the  word 
of  God.  If  it  be  conceded  that  certain  doctrines 
are  contained  by  express  declaration  or  fidr 
inference  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  it  is 
surely  some  attestation  of  their  truth  that  they 
lie  on  the  surface  of  this  ancient  book.  Let  us 
briefly  allude  to  several  representations  which 
occur  in  its  pages : — 

I.  Respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity. — ^There 
are  distinct  allusions  to  a  plurality  in  the  God- 
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head.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  the  writer  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  existing  Jirom  eternity :  as  the  object  of 
invocation  and  worship;  and  as  the  supreme 
Judge  of  men  and  angels. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  a  fhtare  state  of  retribution 
is  implied  in  many  passages,  and  the  eternity  of 
ftatore  punishment  is  alw  distinctly  contained 
in  it 

Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  theo- 
lo^cal  opinions  expressed  in  the  book  of  Enoch, 
it  18  apparent  from  these  statements  that  certain 
sentiments  to  which  evangelical  Christians  assign 
a  high  importance,  because,  in  their  view,  they 
are  oontuned  in  Scripture,  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
To  the  serious  inquirer  they  can  never  be  of 
trifling  interest 

E'NON.    [iENON.] 

EN-RO'GEL.  The  name  means  Foot-fountain, 
and  is  construed  by  the  Targnm  into  '  Fuller's 
Fountain,'  because  the  fullers  trod  the  clothes 
there  with  their  feet  It  was  near  Jerusalem, 
on  the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  zv.  7 ;  xviii.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  17;  1  Kings  i.  9).  It  has  been 
usually  supposed  the  same  as  the  Fountain  of 
^oam.  But  Dr.  Robinson  is  more  inclined  to 
find  it  in  what  is  called  by  Frank  Christians  the 
Well  of  Nehemiah,  but  by  the  native  inhabitants 
the  Well  of  Job.  There  are  only  three  sources, 
or  rather  receptacles  of  living  water,  now  acces- 
sible at  Jerusalem,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It 
is  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnomwith  that  of  Jehoshaphat  It  is  a 
very  deep  well,  measuring  125  feet  in  depth;  50 
feet  of  which  were,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
visit  (in  the  middle  of  April),  nearly  full  of 
water.  The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold, 
and  at  the  present  day  is  drawn  up  by  the  hand. 

ENSIGNS.    [Standards.] 

EPENETUS,  a  Christian  resident  at  Rome 
when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  in 
that  dty,  and  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  sent 
special  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  5).  In  the  re- 
ceived text  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  *  the  first 
fruits  <f  Ackaia  f  but  *the  first  fruits  of^'a' 
is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

EPAPHRAS,  an  eminent  teacher  in  the 
church  at  Colosste,  denominated  by  Paul  *his 
dear  fellow-servant,'  and  *  a  fkithfm  minister  of 
Christ'  (Coloss.  i.  7;  iv.  12).  From  Paul's 
Epistle  to  Philemon  it  appears  that  he  suffered 
imprisonment  with  the  Apostle  at  Rome.  It  has 
been  inferred  fh>m  Coloss.  L  7,  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Colossian  Church,  and  most  pro- 
bably he  was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  z^ous 
instructors. 

EPAPHRODI'TUS,  a  messenser  of  the  church 
at  Philippi  to  the  Apostle  Paul  during  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  who  was  entru^ed  wiUi 
their  contributions  for  his  support  (Phil.  iL  25 ; 
iv.  18).  Paul's  high  estimate  of  his  character  is 
shown  by  an  accumulation  of  honourable  epithets, 
and  by  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his 
recovery  fit>m  a  dangerous  illness  brought  on  in 
part  by  a  generous  disregard  of  his  personal 
welfiue  in  ministering  to  the  Apostle  (Phil.  ii. 
30;.     Epaphroditus,  on  his  return  to  Philippi, 


was  the  bearer  of  the  epistle  which  forms  part  cf 
the  canon. 

EPHAH,  a  dry  measure  of  capacity,  equi- 
valent to  the  bath  for  liquids.  It  contained  three 
pecks  and  three  pints.  [Weights  Ain)  Mea- 
sures.] 

EPHE'SIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  This 
Epistle  expressly  claims  to  be  the  producdon  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (L  1 ;  iii.  1) ;  and  this  claim 
the  writer  in  the  litter  of  these  passages  follows 
up  by  speaking  of  himself  in  language  such  as 
that  Apostle  is  accustomed  to  use  in  describing 
his  own  position  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ 
(iii.  1,  3,  8,  9).  The  justice  of  this  daim  seems 
to  have  been  universally  admitted  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  se- 
veral of  the  fethers  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies. 

The  question  to  whom  was  this  Epistle  sd- 
dressed  has  received  different  answers.  Grotios, 
reviving  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  heretic  If  ar- 
cion,  maintains  that  the  party  addressed  in  this 
Epistle  was  the  church  at  Laiodicea,  and  that  ve 
have  in  this  the  Epistle  to  that  church  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  lost;  whilst 
others  contend  that  this  was  addressed^  to  do 
church  in  particular,  but  was  a  sort  of  circular 
letter,  intended  for  the  use  of  several  chorchei, 
of  which  Ephesus  may  have  been  the  first  or 
centre. 

Without  enterinff  into  a  minute  considerttioD 
of  these  theories,  wnich  our  limits  will  not  permit 
we  may  remark  that  both  are  unsupported  by 
satisfacitory  evidence,  and  that  we  fully  concur  in 
the  common  opinion  that  the  party  to  whom  this 
Epistle  was  sent  was  the  chunch  at  Ephesus. 

The  Epistle  is  so  much  the  utterance  of  a 
mind  overflowing  with  thought  and  filing  tiiat 
it  does  not  present  any  precisely  marked  divi- 
sions under  which  its  different  parts  maj  be 
ranked.  Af^er  the  usual  apostolic  calatstioo 
Paul  breaks  forth  into  an  expression  of  thanks- 

Siving  to  God  and  Christ  for  the  scheme  of  re- 
emption  (i.  3-10),  from  which  he  passes  to 
speak  of  the  privileges  actually  enjoyea  bj  him- 
self and  those  to  whom  he  was  writing,  throogh 
Christ  (i.  11-23).    He  then  reminds  the  Ephe- 
sians  of  their  former  condition  when  they  were 
without  Christ,  and  of  the  great  chan^  which, 
through  divine  grace,  they  had  expenenoed  (ii. 
1-22).    An  allusion  to  himself  as  e^joyiog  br 
divine  revelation  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery 
of  Christ  leads  the  Apostle  to  enlarge  npratbe 
dignity  of  his  office  and  the  blessed  results  diat 
were  destined  to  flow  fWim  the  exercise  of  it  to 
others  (iii.   1-12).    On  this  he  grounds  an  ex- 
hortation to  his  brethren  not  to  »int  on  accoont 
of  his  sufferings  for  the  Gospel,  and  affectionately 
invokes  on  their  behalf  the  divine  blesfing,  coo- 
eluding  this,  which  may  be  called  the  moit 
doctrinal  part  of  his  Epistle,  with  a  doxology  to 
God  (iii.  13-21>     What  follows  is  chiefly  horta- 
tory, and  is  directed  partly  to  the  inculcation  of 
general  consistency,  stedfltftness  in  the  ftith.  sod 
propriety  of  deportment  (iv.  1 ;  v.  21),  and  party 
to  the  enforcement  of  relative  duties  (v.  22; 
vi.  9).    The  Epistle  concludes  with  an  animated 
exhortation  to  fortitude,  watchfulness  snd  prayer, 
followed  by  a  reference  to   Tychicos  as  w? 
bearer  of  the  Epistle,  and  by  the  usual  apostolic 
benediction  (vi.  10-24). 
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This  Epistle  was  written  daring  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  at 
the  same  time  with  that  to  the  Colossians  [Coix>s- 

SIANS,  EpISTI«E  to  TBE]. 

EPH'ESUS,  an  old  and  celebrated  city,  capital 
of  Ionia,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  Mythic  times.  It  lay  on  the  riyer 
Cayster,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Icarian 
sea,  between  Smyrna  and  Miletus.  It  was  also 
oDe  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Greek  cities 
Id  Asia  Minor ;  but  while,  about  the  epoch  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  other  cities  de- 
clined, Ephesus  rose  more  and  more.  It  owed 
its  prosperity  in  part  to  the  favour  of  its  go- 
vernors, for  Lysimachus  named  the  city  Arsinoe, 
in  honour  of  his  second  wife,  and  Attalus  Phila- 
delphia famished  it  with  splendid  wharfs  and 
docks ;  in  part  to  the  &vourable  position  of  the 
place,  which  naturally  made  it  the  emporium  of 
Asia  on  this  side  the  Taurus.  Under  the 
Romans  Ephesus  was  the  capital  not  only  of 
Ionia,  but  of  the  entire  province  of  Asia,  and 
bore  the  honoarable  title  of  the  first  and  greatest 
metropolis  of  Asia,  In  the  days  of  Paul  Jews 
were  found  settled  in  the  city  in  no  inconsiderable 
namber,  and  from  them  the  Apostle  collected  a 
Christian  community  (Acts  xviii.  19 ;  xix.  1 ; 
XX.  16),  which,  being  fostered  and  extended  by 
the  hand  of  Paul  himself^  became  the  centre  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor.  On  leaving  the 
city  the  Apoetle  left  Timothy  there  (1  Tim.  i.  3) : 
at  a  later  period,  according  to  a  tradition  which 
prevailed  extensively  in  ancient  times,  we  find 
the  Apostle  Jolm  in  Ephesus,  where  he  employed 
himself  most  diligently  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  and  where  he  not  only  died,  at  a  very 
old  age,  but  was  buried,  with  Mary  the  mother 
of  the  Lord.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (^ii.  I) 
a  &voarabIe  testimony  is  borne  to  the  Christian 
chnrches  at  Ephesus. 

The  classic  celebrity  of  this  city  is  chiefly 
owing  to  its  famous  temple,  and  the  goddess  in 
whose  honour  it  was  built,  namely,  *  Diana  of 
the  Ephesiana.'  This  goddess  has  been  already 
Dotio^  and  a  figure  given  of  her  &mous  image 
at  Ephesus  [Diana]. 

Around  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  after- 
wards erected,  according  to  CaJUmachus,  a  large 
aod  splendid  temple.     This  temple  was  burnt 
down  on  the  night  in  which  Alexander  was  bom, 
hy  an  obscure  person  of  the  name  of  Eratostratus, 
who  thus  sought  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity ;  and,  as  it  seemed  somewhat  unaccountable 
that  the  goddess  should  permit  a  place  which  re- 
dounded so  much  to  her  honour  to  be  thus  reck- 
lessly destroyed,  it  was  given  out  that  Diana  was 
H>  engaged  with  Olympias,  in  aiding  to  bring 
Alezan£r  into  the  world,  that  she  hiul  no  time 
Qor  thought  for  any  other  concern.    At  a  subse- 
quent period,  Alexander  made  an  offer  to  re- 
hnild  the  temple,  provided  he  was  allowed  to 
inscribe  his  name  on  the  front,  which  the  Ephe- 
sians  refused.    Aided,  however,  by  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  a  still 
more  magnificent  temple,  which  the   ancients 
IttTe  lavishly  praised  and    placed  among  the 
■even  wonders  of  the  world.   It  took  two  hundred 
aod  twenty  years  to  complete.    It  was  built  of 
c^r,  cypress,  white  marble,  and  even  gold, 
with  which  it  glittered.    Costly  and  magnificent 
offeriogi  of  Tarions  kinds  were  made  to  the 


goddess,  and  treasured  in  the  temple;  such  as 
paintings,  statues,  &c.,  the  value  of  which  almost 
exceed^  computation.  The  &me  of  the  temple, 
of  the  goddess,  and  of  the  city  itself,  was  spread 
not  only  through  Asia  but  the  world,  a  celebrity 
which  was  enhanced  and  diffused  the  more  readily 
because  sacred  games  were  practised  there, 
which  called  competitors  and  spectators  from 
every  country.  Amone  his  other  enormities 
Nero  is  said  to  have  despoiled  the  temple  of 
Diana  of  much  of  its  treasure.  It  continued  to 
conciliate  no  small  portion  of  respec^  till  it  was 
finally  burnt  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus.  The  *  silver  shrines'  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis,  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  %4,  haTe  been 
already  noticed  [Demetrius,  3]. 

Ephesus  was  celebrated  for  the  constant  use  of 
those  arts  which  pretend  to  lav  open  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  arm  tlie  hand  of  man  with  super- 
natural powers,  no  less  than  for  the  refinements 
of  a  voluptuous  and  artificial  civilization.  In- 
deed, in  the  age  of  Jesus  and  his  Aposties,  adepts  in 
the  occult  sciences  were  numerous :  they  travelled 
from  country  to  country,  and  were  found  in  great 
nimibers  in  Asia,  deceiving  the  credulous  multi- 
tude and  profiting  by  their  expectations.  They 
were  sometimes  Jews,  who  referred  their  skill 
and  even  their  forms  of  proceeding  to  Solomon, 
who  is  still  ref;arded  in  the  East  as  head  or 
prince  of  magicians  (Acts  viiL  9 ;  xiii.  6,  8).  In 
Asia  Minor  Ephesus  had  a  high  reputation  for 
magical  arts. 

The  books  mentioned  Acts  xix.  19,  were 
doubtiess  books  of  magic.  How  extensively  they 
were  in  use  may  be  learnt  from  the  fkct  that 
'the  price  of  them'  was  *  fifty  thousand  pieces 
of  silver.'  Very  celebrated  were  the  Ephesian 
letters,  which  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
ma^cal  formulae  written  on  paper  or  parchment, 
designed  to  be  fixed  as  amulets  on  difierent  parts 
of  &e  body,  such  as  the  hands  and  the  head. 
Erasmus  says  that  they  were  certain  signs  or 
marks  which  rendered  their  possessor  victorious 
in  everything. 

The  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie  two  short  days' 
joum^  firom  Smyrna,  in  proceeding  from  which 
towards  the  south-east  the  traveller  passes  the 
pretty  village  of  Sedekuy ;  and  two  hours  and  a 
half  onwards  he  comes  to  the  ruined  village  of 
Danizzi,  on  a  wide,  solitary,  uncultivated  plain, 
beyond  which  several  burud-grounds  may  be 
observed;  near  one  of  these,  on  an  eminence, 
are  the  supposed  ruins  of  Ephesus,  consisting  of 
shattered  walls,  in  which  some  pillars,  archi- 
traves, and  fragments  of  marble  have  been  built. 
The  soil  of  the  plain  appears  rich.  It  is  covered 
with  a  rank,  bumt-up  vegetation,  and  is  every- 
where deserted  and  solitary,  though  bordered  by 
picturesque  mountains.  A  few  corn-fields  are 
scattered  along  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
is  marked  by  some  large  masses  of  shapeless 
ruins  and  stone  walls.  Towards  the  sea  extends 
the  ancient  port,  a  pestilential  marsh.  Along 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  over  the  plain  are 
scattered  fragments  of  masonry  and  detached 
ruins,  but  nothing  can  now  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
great  temple  of  Diana.  There  are  some  broken 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  of 
white  marble :  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  theatre, 
consisting  of  some  circular  seats  and  numerous 
arches,  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  which  Paul  was 
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preaching  vheo  iDterrnpled  bj  ahonta  of,  '  Great 

u  DUnK  of  the  Ephesitma.'  A  apleudid  circoe 
or  Btadinm  reniB.ins  U)l«nibly  eotire,  and  there 
are  Dumerous  piles  of  buildinga  seen  alike  at 
Pergmmua  and  Troj  at  irel!  na  here,  by  lome 
called  gj'moasia,  li}'  olhera  temples ;  bf  olhen 
again,  nith  more  prupricly,  palaces.  The;  all 
came  with  the  Koaun  conquest  No  one  bnt  a 
Koman  emperor  could  have  conceived  auch 
strnctnrea.  In  Italy  ihey  have  parallela  iu 
Adrian's  villa  aear  Tivoli,  aud  perhaps  in  the 
pile  apon  the  Palatine.  Many  other  walls  re- 
main to  show  the  extent  of  the  buildings  of  the 
cilj,  but  no  inscription  or  ornament  is  to  be 
found,  citiea  having  been  bnilt  onl  of  this  qnarry 
of  worked  marble.  Tbe  mina  of  the  ailjoining 
town,  which  roie  about  four  hundred  years 
ago,  are  entirely  composed  of  materiala  from 
Rpheaus.  There  nre  a  few  huts  within  these 
mlns  (about  B  mile  and  a  half  from  Ephesus), 
which  still  relun  the  name  of  the  parent  city, 
AMalook — a  Turkish  word,  which  is  aasociated 
with  the  same  idea  S9  Ephetus,  mesning  the  Citji 
of  the  Moon.  A  church  dedicated  to  St  John  is 
thought  to  have  stood  near,  if  not  on  the  site  of, 
tbe  prewDt  mosqne.  The  tomb  of  St  John  was 
in  or  under  his  church. 

Though  Ephesus  presents  few  traces  of  human 
life,  and  little  but  scattered  and  mutilated  remains 
of  its  ancient  grandeur,  yet  the  envirooi,  diver- 
sified as  they  are  wi^  hill  and  date,  and  not 
scantily  supplied  with  wood  and  vatcr,  present 
many  fealares  of  great  beauty. 

When  Dr.  Chandler  visited  Kphesus  in  1764, 
'Its  population   consisted  of  a   few  Greek  pea- 
nuts, living  in  eitreme  wrefchedness,  dependei 
•odin        ^'■' — ■    '" 


greatness — some  the  snbstmctnre  of  the  ^orimi 
edificea  which  they  raised ;  some  benalh  tbr 
vaults  of  the  stadium,  once  tbe  crowded  iceiK  of 
their  diversions ;  and  some  in  the  abrupt  Ptr- 
cipice,  in  the  sepulchres  which  received  llieir 
ashes.  Such  are  the  present  citizens  of  Epbctiu, 
and  snch  is  the  condition  to  which  that  renowned 
city  has  been  reduced.  However  much  tin 
Chureh  Bt  EphesoB  may  (Rev.  iL  3),  iu  in  a^ 
licst  days,  have  merited  praise  for  its '  worti. 
labonr,  and  patience,'  yet  it  appean  aoon  to  bate 
'  left  ita  first  love,'  and  U>  bave  received  in  laia 
the  admonition  —  '  Remember,  therefore,  &"> 
whence  thou  art  fidlen,  and  repent  and  do  ^ 
first  worlu ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  tliK 
quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  c»ndl«tiek  oi 
his  place,  eieepl  thou  repent  If  any  rep"' 
was  produced  by  this  solemn  warning,  it 
were  not  durable,  and  the  place  has  lougtinn 
afforded  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  propbecj,  mi 
the  certainty  of  tbe  divine  tbreatenings.st'cH*' 
a  melancholy  subject  for  thought  to  the  cMilna- 
plative  ChristisB.  Its  fete  is  that  of  the  once- 
tlourishiog  seven  churches  of  Asia:  its  &le  a 
that  of  the  entire  country— a  garden  has  becoan 
a  desert  Busy  centres  of  civil  isatioti,  q>°<i 
where  tbe  refiuemenli  and  dellgfats  of  the  s|e 
were  collected,  are  now  a  prey  to  silenct  **■ 
struction.  and  death.  Consecrated  Gnt  of  all  » 
the  purposes  of  idolatry,  Ephesos  next  W 
Christian  temples  almost  rivalhng  tbe  pa^n  >■ 
Eplendonr,  wberein  the  image  of  Uie  gl^  Ui*'' 
lay  prostrate  before  the  cross;   and,  lA"'  ^ 
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fahomed.  and  the  crescent  glittered  oa  tl» 
of  the  recently  Christian  church.  A  1^ 
scores  of  years,  and  Epfaesus  has  n^tber  i 
cross,  crescent,  nor  city,  but  is  '  a  d(wl> 
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dry  land,  and  a  wilderness.*  Even  the  sea  has 
rttired  from  the  scene  of  devastation,  and  a  pes- 
tilential morass,  covered  with  mud  and  rushes, 
)u$  succeeded  to  the  waters  which  brought  up 
»hi(>s  laden  with  merchandise  from  every  part  of 
\hv  known  world. 

E'PHOD,  an  article  of  dress  worn  by  the  He- 
bf«v  priests.     [Priests.] 

E'PHRAIM  {fruitfulnesa),  the  younger  son  of 
J««fph,  but  who  received  precedence  over  the 
ii'itr  in  and  from  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xii.  52;  xlviii.  1).  That  blessing  was  an  adop- 
tive act,  whereby  Ephraim  and  his  brother  Ma- 
n&s^h  were  counted  as  sons  of  Jacob  in  the  place 
of  th<.*ir  father ;  the  object  being  to  give  to  Joseph, 
thniugh  his  sons,  a  double  portion  in  the  brilliant 
pro>p(Krts  of  his  house.  Thus  the  descendants  of 
J /st-ph  formed  two  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  whereas 
t^ver}  other  of  JaooVs  sons  counted  but  as  one. 
There  were  thus,  in  fact,  thirteen  tribes  of  Israel ; 
\'\\\  the  number   twelve  is  usually  preserved, 

•  '.iht-r  by  excluding  that  of  Levi  (which  had  no 
ttriritury;,  when  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  se- 
[«rately  named,  or  by  counting  these  two  toge- 
tbiT  as  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  when  Levi  is  included 
:ti  tbf  account.  The  intentions  of  Jacob  were 
'iltilled,  and  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were 
cuuntcd  as  tribes  of  Israel  at  the  departure  from 
^y  pt,  and  as  such  shared  in  the  territorial  dis- 
tn  utton  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  i.  33; 
Jt^h.  XYii.  14 ;  1  Cbron.  vii.  20). 

At  the  departure  from  Egypt  the  population  of 
the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  MaiuiBseh  toge- 
ther amounted  to  72,700  men  capable  of  bearing 
^rm^  greatlv  exceeding  that  of  any  single  tribe, 

•  Ti't'pt  Jadahf  which  had  somewhat  more.  During 
the  wandering  their  number  increased  to  95,200, 
*hich  placed  the  two  tribes  much  higher  than 
oen  Judalu  At  the  Exode,  Ephraim  singly  had 
^>,5()0,  and  Manasseh  only  32,200 ;  but  a  great 
^•aQge  took  place  in  their  relative  numbers 
•iiiriog  the  wandering.  Ephraim  lost  8000,  and 
Manasseh  gained  20,500;  so  that  just  before 
^ritering  Cuiaan,  Ephraim  stood  at  32,500,  and 
Manasseh  at  52,700. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  parts  of 
Palestine,  occupying  the  Tery  centre  of  the  land, 
*as  assigned  to  this  tribe.    It  extended  from  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  the 
Jordan  on  the  east :  on  the  north  it  had  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  on  the  south  Benjamin 
and  Dan  (JosIl  xvi.  5,  sq. ;  xvii.  7,  sq.).    This 
fine  country  included  most  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Samaria,   as  distinguished    from 
Judasa  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Galilee  on  the 
other.    The  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were  depo- 
sited within  its  limits,  at  Shiloh ;  and  the  pos- 
^'^ioD  of  the  sacerdotal  establishment,  which  was 
a  central  object  of  attraction  to  all  the  other 
^bes,  must  in  no  small  decree  have  enhanced 
Its  importance,  and  increased  its  wealth  and  po- 
pulation.   The  domineering  and  haughty  spirit 
^^  the  Ephraimites  is  more  than  once  indicated 
Josh.  xvii.  14;  Judg.  viii.  1-3;  xii.  1)  before 
the  establishment  of  the  regal  government;  but 
the  particular  enmity  of  Ephraim  against  the 
other  great  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  the  rivalry  be- 
tween ihem,  do  not  come  out  distinctly  until  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy.    In  the  election 
^  Saal  from  the  least  considerable    tribe    in 
tsrael,  there  was  nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 


Ephraim ;  and,  after  his  heroic  qualities  had  con- 
ciliated respect,  it  rendered  the  new  king  true 
allegiance  and  support  But  when  the  great 
tribe  of  Judah  prcKluoed  a  king  in  the  person  of 
David,  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  Ephraim  were 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  was  doubtless  chiefly 
through  their  means  that  Abner  was  enabled  to 
uphold  for  a  time  the  house  of  Saul ;  for  there  are 
manifest  indications  that  by  this  time  Ephraim 
influenced  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  the  other 
tribes.  They  were  at  length  driven  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  acknowledge  David  upon  con- 
ditions ;  and  were  probably  not  without  hope  that, 
as  the  king  of  the  nation  at  large,  he  would  esta- 
blish his  capital  in  their  central  portion  of  the 
land.  But  when  he  not  only  established  his  court 
at  Jerusalem,  but  proceeded  to  remove  the  ark 
thither,  making  his  native  Judah  the  seat  both 
of  the  theocratical  and  civil  government,  the 
Ephraimites  became  thoroughly  alienated,  and 
longed  to  establish  their  own  ascendancy.  The 
building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  other 
measures  of  Solomon,  strengthened  Uiis  desire ; 
and  although  the  minute  organization  and  vigour 
of  his  government  prevented  any  overt  acts  of 
rebellion,  the  train  was  then  laid,  which,  upon 
his  death,  rent  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of 
David,  and  gave  to  them  a  king,  a  capital,  and  a 
religion  suitable  to  the  separate  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  tribe.  Thenceforth  the  rivalry  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  was  merged  in  that  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  although  still  the  predomi- 
nance of  Ephraim  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  so 
conspicuous  as  to  occasion  tne  whole  realm  to  be 
called  by  its  name,  especially  when  that  rivalry 
is  mentioned. 

2.  EPHRAIM,  a  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judsa,  to  which  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  per- 
secution which  followed  the  miracle  of  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead  (John  xi.  54).  It  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  eight  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  This  indication  would  seem  to  make 
it  the  same  with  the  Ephrain  which  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19»  along  with  Bethel  and 
Jeshanah,  as  towns  taken  from  Jeroboam  by 
Abijah. 

3.  EPHRAIM,  a  mountain  or  group  of  moun- 
tains in  central  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  on  or  towards  the  borders  of  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xvii.  15;  xix.  50;  xx.  7;  Judg.  vii.  24; 
xvii.  1 ;  I  Sam.  ix.  4 ;  1  Kings  iv.  8).  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  it  may  be  collected 
that  the  name  of  *  Mount  Ephraim '  was  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  ranges  and  groups  of  hills 
which  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  southern- 
most border  of  this  tribe,  and  which  are  prolonged 
southward  into  the  tribe  of  Beniamin.  In  the 
time  of  Joshua  these  hills  were  densely  covered 
with  trees  (Josh.  xvii.  18),  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case  at  present. 

4.  EPHRAIM,  THE  FOREST  OF,  in  which 
Absalom  lost  his  life  (2  Sam.  XTiii.  6-8),  was  in 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  Ma- 
hanaim.  How  it  came  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
tribe  on  the  other  side  the  river  is  not  known. 

EPH'RATAH,  otherwise  Bethlehem,  which 
see. 

E'PHRON,  a  Hittite  residing  in  Hebron,  who 
sold  to  Abraham  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah 
as  a  family  sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii.  6). 

EPISTLES.    In  directing  our  inquiry  first  of 
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all  towards  the  relation  in  which  the  Epistles 
stand  to  the  other  component  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  that  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  have  been  arranged  by  divine  wisdom 
after  one  and  the  same  plan.  All  the  revelations 
of  God  to  mankind  rest  upon  history.  Therefore 
in  the  Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
history  of  the  deeds  of  God  stands  first,  as  being 
the  basis  of  Holy  Writ ;  thereupon  follow  the  books 
which  exhibit  the  doctrines  and  internal  life  of 
the  men  of  God— in  the  Old  Testament  the  Psalms, 
the  writings  of  Solomon,  &c.,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles ;  finally, 
there  follow  in  the  Old  Testament  the  writing  of 
the  prophets,  whose  vision  extends  into  the  times 
of  tne  New  Testament ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  New  Testament  stands  its  only  prophetic 
book,  the  Revelation  of  John. 

In  this  also  we  must  thankfully  adore  divine 
wisdom,  that  the  Epistles,  which  lay  down  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  originate,  not 
fh>m  one  Apostle  alone,  but  from  all  the  four  prin- 
cipal Apostles ;  so  that  one  and  the  same  divine 
truth  is  presented  to  our  eyes  in  various  forms  as 
it  were  in  various  mirrors,  by  which  its  richness 
and  manifold  character  are  the  better  displaced. 

The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  divide 
themselves  into  two  parts — the  Padline  and  the 
so-called  Catholic. 

The  Pauline  Epistles  are  thirteen  in  number ; 
or  fburteen,  if  we  add  to  them  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  very  peculiar  character  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  is  so  striking  as  to  leave  not 
the  least  doubt  of  their  genuineness.  Depth  of 
thought,  fire  of  speech,  firmness  of  character — 
these  manly  features,  joined  withal  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  feelings  of  the  most  devoted  love  and 
affection,  characterize  these  Epistles.  The  amiable 
personal  character  of  the  Apostle  may  be  most 
beautifully  traced  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians  and  to  Philemon. 

AJl  the  Epistles,  except  the  one  to  the  Romans, 
were  called  forth  by  circumstances  and  particular 
occasions  in  the  afiairsof  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  Not  all,  however,  were 
preserved ;  it  is,  at  least,  evident,  from  1  Cor.  v. 
9,  that  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  has  been 
lost ;  from  Col.  iv.  16,  it  has  also  been  concluded 
— though  probably  erroneously,  since  there  per- 
haps the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  referred  to— 
that  another  letter  to  the  community  of  Laodicea 
has  likewise  been  lost  Press  of  business  usually 
compelled  Paul — what  was,  besides,  not  uncom- 
mon in  those  times — ^to  use  his  companions  as 
amanuenses.  He  mentions  (Gal.  vi.  1 1),  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  that  he  had  written  this  letter  with 
his  own  hand.  Paul  himself  exhorted  the  com- 
munities mutually  to  impart  to  each  other  his 
letters  to  them,  and  read  them  aloud  in  their  as- 
semblies (Col.  iv.  16).  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  copies  of  these  letters  had  been  early  made 
by  the  several  communities,  and  deposited  in  the 
form  of  collections. 

The  letters  of  Paul  may  be  chronologically 
arranged  into  those  written  before  his  Roman  im- 
prisonment, and  those  written  during  and  a^er  it ; 
thus  beginning  with  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  concluding  with  his  second  to  Timo- 
thy, embracing  an  interval  of  about  ten  years 
( A.D.  54-64).  In  our  Bibles,  however,  the  letters 
are  arranged  according  to  the  pre-eminent  parts 


and  stations  of  the  communities  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  XK)nclude  with  the  Epistles 
to  the  two  bishops  and  a  private  letter  to  Phile- 
mon. 

The  Catholic  Epistles. — ^Thcre  is,  in  tlie 
first  instance,  a  diversity  of  opinion  respecdng 
their  name :  some  refer  it  to  their  writers  (let- 
ters from  all  the  other  Apostles  who  had  entered 
the  stage  of  authorship  along  with  Paul) ;  Eome, 
again,  to  their  oontents  (letters  of  no  special  bat 
general  Christian  tenor) ;  others,  again,  to  the 
receivers  (letters  addressed  to  no  conununity  in 
particular).  This  last  opinion  is  most  deddedlj 
justified  b^  passages  firom  the  ancient  writers. 
The  Panlme  Epistles  had  all  their  particular 
directions,  while  the  letters  of  Peter,  James,  1 
John,  and  Jude  were  circular  epistles.  The 
Epistles  2  and  3  John  were  subsequently  added, 
and  included  on  account  of  their  shortness,  and  to 
this  collection  was  given  the  name  Catbouc 
Letters,  in  contradistinction  to  the  P4Uline. 

ERAS'TUS,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  Paoi's 
disciples,  whose  salutations  he  sends  from  Corioth 
to  the  Church  at  Rome  as  those  of '  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  city '  (Rom.  xvi.  23>  The  words  so 
rendered  denote  the  city  treasurer  or  steward,  an 
officer  of  great  dignity  in  ancient  times.  We  fifid 
this  Erastus  with  Paul  at  Ephesns,  whence  he 
was  sent  along  with  Timothy  into  Macedooii 
(Acts  xix.  22).  They  were  both  with  the  Apotb 
at  Corinth  when  he  wrote,  as  above,  from  that 
city  to  the  Itomans:  at  a  subsequent  period 
Erastus  was  still  at  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20^ 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  pbc« 
of  his  abode. 

E'RECH,  one  of  the  cities  which  formed  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod  s  kingdom  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar  (Gen.  z.  10).  It  is  not  said  that  he  boHi 
these  cities,  but  that  he  established  his  power  over 
them ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  ther 
previously  existed.  Bochart  seeks  the  name  la 
the  Aracca  or  Aracha  of  the  old  geographers 
which  was  on  the  Tigris,  upon  the  borders  of 
Babylonia  and  Susiana.  Rosenmfilier  happily 
conjectures  that  Erech  probably  lay  nearer  k> 
Babylon  than  Aracca ;  and  this  has  been  laten 
confirmed  by  Col.  Taylor,  the  British  resident « 
Bagdad,  who  is  disposed  to  find  the  site  of  w 
ancient  Erech  in  the  great  mounds  of  primitiTe 
ruins,  indifferently  called  Irak,  Irka,  and  S^- 
kerah,  by  the  nomade  Arabs:  and  sometime £1 
Asayiah, » the  place  of  pebbles.*  These  mooD*, 
which  are  now  surrounded  by  the  almost  per- 
petual marshes  and  inundations  of  the  lov(^ 
Euphrates,  lie  some  miles  east  of  that  stream. 
about  midway  between  the  site  of  Babylon  m 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

E'SAR-HADDON.     [Assyria.] 

E^SAU  (hairy,  rovgk).  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  are  not  quite  free  from  ambigwO  • 
Simon  deriving  it  from  a  word  signi^^jj? 
covered  with  hair ;  and  some  such  reason  as  tn>s 
implies,  seems  involved  in  the  passage  Gen.  i^^^- 
25.  Cruden,  however,  explains  the  n"®*g^ 
meaning  one  who  doest  an  actor  or  agent  H 
surname  of  Eklom  (red)  was  given  him,  '**PP^ 
(Gen.  XXV.  80),  from  the  red  pottage  which  k 
asked  of  Jacob.  Esau  was  the  «1^.%1 
'Isaac,  Abraham's  son'  (Gen.  xxv.  19)  oj  *J 
bekah,  'the  daughter  of  Bethnel  the  Sy"»?^, 
Padan-aram,  the  sister  to  Laban  the  S.^"^ 
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The  marriage  remaining  for  some  time  (about  19 
}ATS;  compare  zxr.  20,  2())  nnproductive,  Isaac 
tntreated  Jehovah,  and  she  became  pregnant. 
I/id  by  peculiar  feelings  '  to  inquire  of  Jehovah/ 
fiebekah  was  informed  that  she  should  give  birth 
to  twins,  whose  fitte  would  be  as  diverse  as  their 
character,  and,  what  in  those  days  was  stranger 
Etill,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  On 
occasion  of  her  delivery  the  child  that  was  bom 
first  was  *red,  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment; 
and  they  called  his  name  Esau.'  Immediately 
aftervaras  Jacob  was  bom.    ' 

In  process  of  time  the  different  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  two  boys  began  to  display  their 
effects  in  dissimilar  aptitudes  and  pursuits. 
While  Jacob  was  led  by  his  less  robust  make  and 
qaiet  disposition  to  fulfij  the  duties  of  a  shepherd's 
life,  and  pass  his  days  in  and  around  his  tent, 
E/SQ  was  mipelled  by  the  ardour  and  lofly  spirit 
vhich  agitated  his  bosom,  to  seek  in  the  toils, 
tdrentores,  and  perils  of  the  chaoe,  his  occupa- 
tion and  sustenance :  and,  as  is  {generally  the  case 
in  natures  like  hb,  he  gained  high  repute  by  his 
skill  and  daring. 

A  hunter's  life  is  of  necessity  one  of  uncertainty 
is  veil  as  hardship ;  days  pass  in  which  the 
gnait<^  vigilance  and  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions may  fail  even  to  find,  much  less  capture, 
game.  Esau  had  on  one  occasion  experienced 
»iich  a  disappointment,  and,  wearied  with  his  un- 
prodactive  efforts,  exhausted  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance, and  despairing  of  capturing  any  prey, 
be  vas  fiiin  to  turn  his  steps  to  his  nther  s  house 
for  succour  in  his  extremity.  On  reaching  home 
be  found  his  brother  enjoying  a  carefully  pre- 
pared dish  of  pottage :  attracted  by  the  odour  of 
which  he  besought  Jacob  to  allow  him  to  share 
in  the  meal.  His  brother  saw  the  exigency  in 
vhich  Esau  was,  and  determined  not  to  let  it 
pasB  unimproved.  Accordingly  he  puts  a  price 
on  the  required  food.  Esau  was  the  elder,  and 
bad  in  consequence  immunities  and  privileges 
which  were  of  hish  value.  The  surrender  of 
these  to  himself  Jacob  makes  the  condition  of 
bis  complpng  with  Esau's  petition.  Urged  by 
the  cravmss  of  hunger,  alarmed  even  by  me  fear 
of  instant  death,  Elsau  sold  his  birth-right  to  his 
younger  brother,  confirming  the  contract  by  the 
nnction  of  an  oath.  Jacob  having  thus  got  his 
price,  supplied  the  famishing  Esau  with  needful 
i^ifreshments. 

Arrived  now  at  years  of  maturity,  Esau,  when 
^  years  of  age,  married  two  wives,  Judith  and 
Bashemath.  Some  unhappy  feelings  appear  to 
bsTe  previously  existed  in  the  family  ;  for  while 
^a  was  a  favourite  with  his  fother,  in  conse* 
Soenoe,  it  appears,  of  the  presents  of  venison 
which  the  youth  ^ve  him,  Jacob  was  regarded 
with  special  affection  by  the  mother.  These  par- 
tialities, and  their  natural  consequences  in  un- 
^abie  feelings,  were  increased  and  exaggerated 
by  Esau's  marriage.  Even  his  fiither's  preference 
of  biffl  may  have  been  injuriously  affected.  The 
v^y  was  thus  in  some  measure  smoothed  for  the 
transference  of  the  coveted  birthright  to  the 
yonnger  son. 

The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact 
Mtween  the  brothers  at  length  arrived.  Isaac  is 
'sick  unto  death.'  His  appetite,  as  well  as  his 
strength,  having  foiled,  is  only  to  be  gratified  by 
P*^«catives.    He  desires  some  savoury  venison, 


and  gives  the  requisite  instructions  to  Esau,  who 
accordingly  proceeds  in  quest  of  it  On  this 
Rebekah  begins  to  feel  that  the  critical  time  has 
come.  If  the  hated  Hittites  are  not  to  enter  with 
her  less  fietvoured  son  into  possession  of  the  family 
property,  the  sale  of  the  birthright  must  now  in 
some  way  be  confirmed  and  consummated.  One 
essential  particular  remuned — the  father's  bless- 
ing. If  this  should  be  given  to  Esau,  all  hope 
was  gone ;  fbr  this,  like  our  modem  wills,  would 
hand  the  inheritance  and  the  accompanying  head- 
ship of  the  tribe  to  Esau  and  his  wives. 

Isaac,  however,  had  lost  his  sight — indeed,  all 
his  senses  were  dull  and  feeble.  It  was  therefore 
not  very  difficult  to  pass  off  Jacob  upon  him  as 
Esau.  Rebekah  takes  her  measures,  and,  not- 
withstanding Jacob's  fears,  succeeds.  Isaac,  in- 
deed, is  not  without  suspicion,  but  a  falsehood 
comes  to  aid  Jacob  in  his  otherwise  discreditable 
personation  of  Esau.  The  blessing  is  pronounced , 
and  thus  the  coveted  property  and  ascendancy 
are  secured.  The  affectionate  endearments  which 
pass  between  the  deceiver  and  the  abused  old 
blind  father,  stand  in  painful  contrast  with  the 
base  trickery  by  which  mother  and  son  had 
accomplished  their  end. 

Esau,  however,  returns  from  the  field,  ap- 
proaches his  decrepid  and  sightiess  father,  de- 
claring who  he  is.  *  And  Isaac  trembled  very 
exoee£ngly,  and  said.  Who  ?  where  is  he  that 
hath  taken  venison  and  brought  it  me,  and  I 
have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  camest,  and  have 
blessed  him? — yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.' 
On  this  Esau  becomes  agitated,  and  entreats  a 
blessing  for  himself—'  Bless  me,  even  me  also, 
O  my  fiither.'  Urging  this  entreaty  again  and 
a^n,  even  with  tears,  Isaac  at  length  said  unto 
him,  *  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fktness 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
above;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 
shalt  serve  thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass 
when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck '  (Gen. 
xxvii.). 

Thus,  deprived  for  ever  of  his  birthright,  in 
virtue  of  the  irrevocable  blessing,  Esau  but  too 
naturally  conceived  and  entertained  a  hatred  of 
Jacob,  and  even  formed  a  resolution  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  slaying  him,  which  the  days  of 
mourning  consequent  on  the  approaching  decease 
of  their  rather  would  be  likely  to  afibrd.  Words 
to  this  effect,  which  Esau  let  drop,  were  repeated 
to  his  mother,  who  thereupon  prevailed  on  her 
younger  son  to  flee  to  his  uncle  Laban,  who  lived 
m  Haran,  there  to  remain  until  time,  with  its 
usual  effect,  might  have  mitigated  Esau's  wrath. 
Meanwhile  Esau  had  grown  powerful  in  Idumsa, 
and  when,  after  many  years,  Jacob  intended  to 
return  within  the  borders  of  the  Jordan,  he  feared 
lest  his  elder  brother  might  intercept  him  on  his 
way,  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  He 
accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Esau,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  disarm  his  wrath.  Esau  appears  to 
have  announced  in  reply,  that  he  woula  proceed 
to  meet  his  returning  brother.  When,  therefore, 
Jacob  was  informed  that  Esau  was  on  his  way 
for  this  purpose  with  a  band  of  four  hundred  men, 
he  was  greatly  distressed,  in  fear  of  that  hostility 
which  his  conscience  told  him  he  had  done  some- 
thing to  deserve.  What  then  must  have  been  his 
surprise  when  he  saw  Esau  running  with  extended 
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arms  to  greet  and  embrace  him  ?  and  Esau  '  fell 
on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept' 
Jacob  had  prepared  a  present  for  Esau,  hopmg 
thus  to  conciliate  his  &vour ;  but  Esau  at  first 
courteously  refused  the  gift — *  I  have  enough,  my 
brother,  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself  (^Gen. 
zxxiii.). 

The  whole  of  this  rencontre  serres  to  show 
that  if  Jacob  had  acquired  riches,  Esau  had 
gained  power  and  influence  as  well  as  property ; 
and  the  homage  which  is  paid  to  him  indirectly, 
and  by  implication,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  and 
directly,  and  in  the  most  marked  and  respectful 
manner,  by  the  females  and  children  of  Jacob's 
fieimily,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  made 
himself  supreme  in  the  surrounding  country  of 
Idnmeea. 

Esau  fit>m  this  time  appears  but  very  little  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  He  was  ready  to  accompany 
Jacob,  or  to  send  with  him  an  escort,  probably 
for  protection,  but  Jacob's  fears  and  suspicions 
induced  him  to  decline  these  friendly  offers ;  and 
they  separated  on  the  same  day  that  they  met, 
after  an  interview  in  which  Jacob  s  bearmg  is 
rather  that  of  an  inferior  to  his  lord  than  that  of 
a  brother,  and  Esau  s  has  all  the  generousness 
which  a  high  nature  feels  in  forgiving  an  injury 
and  aiming  to  do  good  to  the  injurer.  The  latter, 
we  are  merely  told,  '  returned  on  his  way  to  Seir' 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  16). 

Jacob  and  Esau  appear  together  a^^iun  at  the 
funeral  rites  which  were  paid  to  their  deceased 
ikther ;  but  the  book  of  Genesis  furnishes  no  par^ 
dculars  of  what  took  place. 

Esau  is  once  more  presented  to  us  (Gen.  xxxvi.) 
in  a  ^nealogical  table,  in  which  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  descendants  is  referred  to  *  Esau,  the 
father  of  the  Edomites '  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43). 

ESDRAE'LON,  PLAIN  OF.   [Palestine.! 

ES'DRAS,  BOOKS  OF  (APOCRYPHA). 
In  several  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  prmted  editions  anterior  to  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  many  since 
that  period,  there  will  be  found  four  books  follow- 
ing each  other,  entitled  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
books  of  Ezra.  The  two  first  are  the  canonical 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  Srd  and  4th 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  They,  are 
the  same  which  are  called  1st  and  2nd  Esdras  in 
the  English  Authorized  Version. 

The  Thibd  Book  of  Ezra  is  little  more  than 
a  recapitulation  of  the  history  contained  in  the 
canonical  Ezra,  interspersed  with  some  remark- 
able  interpolations,  the  chief  of  which  are  chap, 
i.,  taken  from  2  Chron.  xxxv.  xxxvi.,  part  of  the 
last  chapter,  from  Nehem.  viii.,  and  the  narration 
of  the  uiemes  or  sentences  of  Zorobabel  and  the 
two  other  young  men  of  Oarius's  body-guard  (3 
Esd.  iiL  4).  The  book  is  more  properly  a  version 
than  an  original  work.  It  was  made  use  of  by 
Josephus,  who  cites  it  largely  in  his  Antiquitiesj 
but  nothing  further  has  been  ascertained  respect^ 
ing  the  age  either  of  the  original  or  the  transla- 
tion. 

This  book  was  regarded  as  apocryphal  by 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others  of  the  Fathers.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  any  council,  nor  has  any  portion  of 
it  been  read  in  the  offices  of  the  church.  It  was 
also  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  the  Council  of 
Trent 


The  Fourth  Book  op  Ezra  is  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  former,  and  it  has  been 
even  doubted  whether  it  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the  author  s  per- 
sonating the  celebrated  scribe  of  tliat  name  has 
been  supposed  to  have  led  to  its  obtaining  a  place 
in  the  former.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  simili- 
tudes or  visions,  resembling  in  some  passages  the 
Apocalypse.  The  descriptions  are  acknowledged 
to  be  sometimes  most  spirited  and  striking,  occa- 
sionally rising  to  great  sublimity  of  thought, 
energy  of  conception,  and  elegance  of  expression. 

With  regard  to  its  author  and  age,  Jahn  sop- 
poses  the  author  to  have  been  a  Jew,  educated  in 
Chaldea,  who  borrowed  his  style  fVom  Daniel, 
and  who,  having  become  a  Christian,  still  retained 
his  reverence  for  Cabalistic  traditions.  He  places 
him  in  the  first  or  early  in  the  second  centniT, 
Archbishop  Laurence,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceives that  the  author  was  a  Jew  who  oercr 
changed  his  creed. 

Dr.  Lee  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  aotliar 
of  this  book  was  contemporary  witii  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  rather  that  both  these 
books  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  acthor. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Josephus  was  aware  of  its 
existence. 

ESH'BAAL.    [Isubosheth.] 

1.  ESH'COL  (a  cluster),  one  of  the  Amoritisli 
chiefs  with  whom  Abraham  was  in  alliance  wbea 
his  camp  was  near  Hebron,  and  who  joined  witi 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies. 
for  the  rescue  of  Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

2.  ESHCOL.    The  name  of  the  valley  m 
which  the  Hebrew  spies  obtained  the  fine  cluster 
of  grapes  which  they  took  back  with  them,  b«w 
*  on  a  staflF  between  two,'  as  a  speamen  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii.  241 
The  cluster  was  doubtless  large ;  but  the  feet  that 
it  was  carried  in  this  manner  does  not,  as  usual^ 
understood,  imply  that  the  bunch  was  as  mach 
as  two  men  could  carry,  seeing  that  it  ^  P^ 
bably  so  carried  to  prevent  its  being  braised  in 
the  journey.     The  valley  of  Eshool  probsWy 
took  its  name  from  the  distinguished  Amonte 
idready  mentioned,  and  is  hence  to  be  soogbt  a 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.     AccordinglT  the 
valley  through  which  lies  the  commencement  rf 
the  road  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  indicated 
as  that  of  Eshcol.    This  valley  is  now  foil  « 
vineyards  and  olive-yards ;  the  former  chietly  in 
the  valley  itself,  the  latter  up  the  sides  of  the  en- 
closing hills.    *  These  vineyards  are  still  Tery 
fine,  and  produce  the  finest  and  largest  grapes  in 
all  the  country.'  * 

ES'THER  (a  star),  a  damsel  of  the  tnbew 
Benjamin,  born  during  the  Exile,  and  f do» 
fkmily  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permission » 
return  to  Palestine,  under  the  edict  of  ^^ 
Her  parents  being  dead,  Estiier  was  brougM  np 
by  her  uncle  Mordecai.    The  reigning  km?  ^ 
Persia,  Ahasuerus,  having  divorced  his.fl"*^ 
Vashti,  on  account  of  the  becoming  spint  wijj 
which  she  refused  to  submit  to  tiie  indigiiityj^>° 
a  compliance  with  his  drunken  command*  | 
volved,  search  was  made  throughout  ^  *^^ 
for  the  most  beautiful  maiden  to  be  her  sncceffor- 
Those  whom  the  officers  of  the  harem  deemed  i^ 
most  beautiful  were  removed  thither,  the  e^»JJJ 
choice  among  them  remaining  with  the  Inog  ^ 
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self.  That  choice  fbll  on  Esther,  who  found 
favoor  in  the  eyes  of  Ahasueros,  and  was  adyanoed 
to  a  station  enviable  only  by  comparison  with 
that  of  the  less  fiivoured  inmates  of  the  royal 
bari;m.  Her  Jewish  origin  was  at  the  time  un- 
koown ;  and  hence,  when  she  avowed  it  to  the 
kin^,  she  seemed  to  be  included  in  the  doom  of 
extirpation  which  a  royal  edict  had  pronounced 
apiost  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire.  Tliis  circnm- 
souMX  enabled  her  to  turn  the  royal  indignation 
npoa  Haman,  the  chief  minister  of  the  king,  whose 
rrtcntment  against  Mordecai  had  led  him  to  ob- 
tsin  from  the  king  this  monstrous  edict  The 
Uvs  of  the  empire  would  not  allow  the  king  to 
recal  a  decree  once  uttered ;  but  the  Jews  were 
aatborised  to  stand  on  their  defence ;  and  this, 
vith  the  known  change  in  the  intentions  of  the 
coart,  averted  the  worst  consequences  of  the 
<lecree.  The  Jews  established  a  yearly  feast  in 
memory  of  this  deliverance,  which  is  observed 
among  them  to  this  day  [Pubim].  Such  is  the 
fobstaDoe  of  the  history  of  Esther,  as  related  in 
the  book  which  bears  her  name. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Esther  is  the  name 
which  the  damsel  received  upon  her  introduction 
into  the  royal  harem,  her  Hebrew  name  having 
bten  IIadassah,  myrtU  (Esth.  it  7\  Esther  is 
Dost  probably  a  Persian  word.  According  to 
the  second  Targnm  on  Esther,  *  She  was  called 
£»ther  from  the  name  of  the  star  Venus,  which 
in  Greek  is  Aster.' 

The  difficulties  of  the  history  of  the  book  of 
&ther,  especially  as  regards  the  identity  of  the 
king,  have  been  examined  under  Ahasubbus, 
ukI  are  also  noticed  in  the  following  article. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF,  historical  books  of 
Scripture,  called  by  the  Jews  Megillah  Esther. 
In  the  Christian  Cnurch  it  has  been  also  called 
Akamums. 

The  Jews  hold  this  book  in  veneration  next  to 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
SDtbentic  foundation  for  the  statement  of  Richard 
Baxter  {Saints  Best,  part  iv.),  that  the  book  of 
Esther  was  treated  so  ignominiously  by  the  Jews 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  it  on  the 
eroood  before  reading  it 

As  the  subject  of  this  book  has  been  treated  of 
^er  the  article  Ahasuebds,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  that  head ;  only  we  may  here  observe 
t^t  the  book  of  Esther  has  this  peculiarity  among 
^  historical  books,  that  although  the  author,  a 
Pwiian  Jew,  records  a  remarkable  preservation 
from  destruction  of  that  portion  of  his  country- 
^  which  remained  in  Persia  after  the  exile, 
"5  does  not  refer  their  deliverance  to  the  act  of 
^  whose  name  is  not  even  once  mentioned. 
This  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
jnthor  wished  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
Persians,  or  that  the  whole  was  taken  fix)m  the 
Peman  annals,  which  are  appealed  to,  ch.  x.  2. 
.  The  age  and  authorship  of  Esther  is  a  question 
inyolTed  m  much  difficulty.  Of  the  author  no- 
I^Qg  is  known,  nor  have  we  any  data  on  which 
to  form  a  reasonable  conjecture. 

^me  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  canonical 
•nthority  of  this  book,  but  whatever  hesitation 
?»y  have  been  felt  by  some  of  the  Christian 
nthers  as  to  its  authenticity,  it  does  not  appear 
}5^.  It  was  ever  doubted  by  the  Jews  or  by  the 
^™JJ>an  Church  in  its  collective  capacity. 
iSTAM,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 


was  decorated  by  Solomon  with  gardens  and 
streams  of  water,  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
along  with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa  (1  Chron.  iv. 
3,  32 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  6).  From  this  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbins,  water  was  carried  by  an 
aqueduct  to  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Robinson  inclines 
to  find  Etam  at  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Bethlehem,  where  there  is  a  ruined  vil- 
lage called  Urtas,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pleasant 
valley  of  the  same  name.  Here  there  are  traces 
of  audent  ruins,  and  also  a  fountain,  sending 
forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine  water,  which  forms 
a  beautiful  purling  rill  along  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  It  is  usually  suppmed  that  'the  rock 
Etam,'  to  which  Samson  withdrew  (Judg.  xv.  8, 
11),  was  near  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Urtas 
seems  too  fkr  inland  for  this ;  there  is,  however, 
a  little  to  the  east,  the  Frank  mountain,  which 
(this  consideration  apart)  would  have  furnished 
just  such  a  retreat  as  the  hero  seems  to  have 
found. 

E'THAM,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  quitted  Egypt  [Exodus]. 

1.  ETHAN  (ySrm),  one  of  four  persons  (*  Ethan 
the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and  Chalcol,  and 
Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol')  who  were  so  re- 
nowned for  their  sagacity  that  it  is  mentioned 
to  the  honour  of  ScHomon  that  his  wisdom  ex- 
celled theirs.  In  1  Kings  iv.  31,  Ethan  is  dis- 
ting^hed  as  'the  Ezrahite,'  from  the  others, 
who  are  called  '  sons  of  Mahol ' — unless,  indeed, 
this  word  Mahol  be  taken  not  as  a  proper  name, 
but  appellatively,  for  'sons  of  music,  dancing,' 
&c.,  in  which  case  it  would  apply  to  Ethan  as 
well  as  to  the  others.  This  interpretation  is 
strengthened  by  our  finding  the  other  names  as- 
sociated with  that  of  Ethan  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  as 
'  sons  of  Zerah,'  t.  e.  of  Ezra,  the  same  as  Ez- 
rahites.  The  evidence  of  identity  afforded  by 
this  collocation  of  names  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted;  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that 
Ethan  and  the  others,  the  tradition  of  whose 
wisdom  had  descended  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
are  the  same  who,  in  I  Chron.  ii.  6,  appear  as 
sons  of  Zerah,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  the 
patriarch  Judah.  With  this  agrees  the  Jewish 
chronology,  which  counts  them  as  prophets 
during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 

2.  ETHAN,  a  Levite,  the  son  of  Kishi,  and 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  Temple  music  (1  Chron. 
vi.  44 ;  XV.  17),  to  whom  the  89th  Psalm  is  as- 
cribed, and  whom  some  interpreters  suppose  to 
be  the  Ethan  of  1  Kings  iv.  31,  to  whose  wisdom 
that  of  Solomon  is  compared. 

ETH'ANIM.    [TisBi.] 

ETHIO'PIA  is  the  name  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  most  other  versions  render  the  Hebrew 
CusH.  As  used  amons  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  word  was  employed,  in  all  the  latitude  of  its 
etymological  meamng,  to  denote  any  of  the 
countries  where  the  people  are  of  a  sable,  sun- 
burnt complexion.  But  we  have  shown  in  the 
article  Cvsn  (to  which  we  refer  the  reader)  that 
its  use  in  the  language  of  Scripture  is  much 
more  restricted,  and  that  while  it  may  sometimes 
include  part  of  Southern  Arabia,  it  for  the  most 
part  exclusively  designates  the  'Ethiopia  of 
Africa,'  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

By  Ethiopia,  or  African  Cush,  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  name,  the  Hebrews  understood 
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the  whole  of  the  region  lying  south  of  Egypt 
above  Syene,  the  modem  Assouan  (Ezek.  xxix. 
10 ;  XXX.  6).  Its  limits  on  the  west  and  south 
were  undefined ;  but  they  probably  regarded  it 
as  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  Ked  Sea,  if 
not  as  including  some  of  the  islands  in  that  sea, 
such  as  the  famous  Topaz  Isle  (Job  xxviii.  19). 
It  thus  corresponded,  though  only  in  a  vague  and 
general  sense,  to  the  countries  known  to  us  as 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  so  famous  for  the  Nile  and 
other  great  rivers. 

But  that  part  of  the  vast  region  of  Cush  which 
seems  chieny  intended  in  these  and  most  other 
passages  of  Scripture  is  the  tract  of  country  in 
Upper  Nubia,  which  became  famous  in  anti- 
quity as  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopitij  or  the  state 
of  Meroc.  The  Ethiopian  nations  generally 
ranked  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization;  never- 
theless (to  use  the  language  of  Hceren),  there  did 
exist  a  better  cultivated,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  civilized  Ethiopian  people ;  who  dwelt  in  cities ; 
who  erected  temples  and  other  edifices ;  who, 
though  without  letters,  had  hieroglyphics ;  who 
had  government  and  laws ;  and  the  fame  of  whose 
progress  in  knowledge  and  the  social  arts  spread 
in  the  earliest  ages  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  earth/  Meroe  Proper  lay  between  the  river 
Astaboras  (now  the  Atbara  or  Tacazz^)  on  the 
east,  and  the  Nile  on  the  west  Though  not  com- 
pletely enclosed  with  rivers,  it  was  called  an 
island,  because,  as  Pliny  observes,  the  various 
streams  which  flowed  around  it  were  all  con- 
sidered as  branches  of  the  Nile.  Its  surface  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Sicily  more  than  a  half,  and  it 
corresponded  pretty  nearly  to  the  present  pro- 
vince of  Atbara,  between  IS*'  and  18°  N.  lat  In 
modem  times  it  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  the  southern  portion 
belongs  to  Abyssinia.  Upon  the  island  of  Meroe 
lay  a  city  of  the  same  name,  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom,  the  site  of  which  has  been  dis- 
covered near  a  place  called  Assur,  about  twenty 
miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Shendy,  under  17°  N 
lat  The  splendid  rains  of  temples,  pyramids, 
and  other  edifices  found  here  and  throughout  the 
district  attest  the  high  degree  of  civilization  and 
art  amonff  the  ancient  Ethiopians. 

Accordmg  to  Josephus,  the  ancient  name  of 
Meroe  was  Seba.  Now  in  the  Scriptures  this 
country  of  African  Seba  is  classed  with  the 
Arabian  Sheba  as  a  rich  but  fiir-distant  land  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  10).  In  Isa.  xliii.  3,  God  says  to  Israel, 
'  I  have  given  Egvpt  for  thy  ransom ;  Cush  and 
Seba  in  thy  steml:'  and  in  Isa.  xlv.  14,  'The 
wealth  of  Egypt,  and  the  merchandise  of  Cush 
and  of  the  Sebaim,  men  of  stature,  shall  pass  over 
to  thee  and  shall  be  thine.* 

In  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  countries  known 
to  ns  as  Nubia  and  Sennaar  were  occupied  by  two 
different  races,  one  of  whom  he  includes  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Ediiopians,  the  other 
an  immigratory  Arabian  race  leading,  for  the 
most  part  a  nomadic  life.  This  distinction  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  the  first  place  is  due  to 
the  Nubians,  who  are  well-formed,  strong,  and 
muscular,  and  with  nothing  whatever  of  the 
neg^  physiognomy.  They  go  armed  with  spear, 
sword,  and  a  shield  of  tiie  skin  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus. South  of  Dongola  is  the  country  of  the 
Sdieygias,  whose  warriors  are  horsemen,  also 


armed  with  a  double-pointed  spear,  a  sword,  and 
a  large  shield  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the  '  Cushitts 
who  handle  the  shield ').  They  were  completclv 
independent  till  subdued  by  Mehemet  Ali,  pachk 
of  Egypt  It  is  in  their  country  that  the  pyra- 
midal monuments  which  adorned  the  ancieot 
Meroe  are  first  met  with.  Next  comes  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Berbers,  strictly  so  called,  vho, 
though  speaking  Arabic,  evidently  belong  to  ih« 
Nubian  race.  Above  these  regions  beyond  the 
Tacazz6  and  along  the  Nile  the  great  mass  of  the 
inhabitants,  thou^  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of 
other  blood,  may  be  regarded  as  of  Arab  origia. 
But  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  B»i 
Sea  there  is  still,  as  of  old,  a  variety  of  scattered 
aboriginal  tribes,  among  whom  the  Arabic  is 
much  less  common.  Some  of  them  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains  of  the  Astaboras,  or  T^- 
cazze,  being  compelled  to  remove  their  encamp- 
ments, sometimes  by  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
at  other  times  by  the  attacks  of  the  dreaded  zinh. 
or  gad-fiy,  described  by  Bruce,  and  which  lie 
supposes  to  be  the  '  fiy  which  is  in  the  ntm»t 
part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt'  (Isa,  vii.  18:, 
Another  remarkable  Ethiopic  race  in  ancient 
times  was  the  Macrobians,  so  called  from  their 
supposed  longevity.  They  were  represented  bY 
the  ambassadors  of  Cambyses  as  a  very  tall  rzce, 
who  elected  the  highest  in  stature  as  king:  goU 
was  so  abundant  that  they  bound  their  prisoners 
with  golden  fetters— circumstances  which  ag^& 
remind  us  of  Isaiah's  description  of  Ethiopia  vwi 
Seba  in  ch.  xlv.  14. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  civilization  d 
Ethiopia  Proper,  or  the  kingdom  of  Meroe.  it 
was  closely  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  which  was  the  worship  of  Ammon  aod 
his  kindred  deities,  and  the  *  Oracles  of  Amisoo' 
were  its  main  support.  The  goveroment  vas  io 
the  hands  of  a  race  or  caste  of  priests,  who  cb<^ 
from  amonff  themselves  a  king ;  and  this  fc^n 
continued  down  to  the  reign  in  Egypt  of  the 
second  Ptolemy,  when  Ergamenes,  at  that  time 
king,  massacred  the  priests  in  their  sanctuaiji 
and  became  absolute  monarch. 

Of  the  history  of  Ethiopia,  previous  to  thit 
last  revolution,  only  scanty  information  has  been 
preserved,  but  it  is  enough  to  evince  its  hi^b 
antiquity  and  its  early  aggrandizement    In  the 
Persian  period  it  was  certainly  an  independent 
and  important  state,  which  Cambyses  in  vaio 
endeavoured  to  subdue.    But  its  most  flourishing 
era  was  between  the  years  b.c.  800  and  700,  when 
arose  three  potent  kings,  Sabaco^  Sevechns,  and 
Tarhako,  or  Tirhakah,  who  extended  their  coo- 
quests  over  a  great  part  of  Egypt    Sevechns  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  So  or  Sua  king  of 
Egypt  to  whom  an  embassy  was  sent  by  Hq!^«^ 
king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  4\  whose  reign 
ended  b.c.  722.     He  was  thus  the  conteniporar} 
of  Salmanassar,  king  of  Assyria,  as  was  Tiirhakah 
of  the  next  Assyrian  monarch,  Sennacherib,  ▼!* 
(about  the  y^ar  b.c.  714)  was  deterred  fiwn  ^ 
invasion  of  Egypt  merely  by  the  rumour  that 
Tirhakah  was  advancing  against  him  (2  Kings 
xix.  9).    There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  remarkable  prophecy  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Isaiah  was  addressed  to  Tirhakah  and  his  peopK*. 
to  announce  to  them  the  sudden  overthrow  ^j 
the  Assyrian  host  before  Jerusalem.    In  ve«e  • 
almost  verbatim,  it  is  intimated  that  5^^^  ^' 
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tlie  mighty  deeds  of  the  God  of  Jadnh,  this 
liistant  penple  should  send  gifts  to  his  dwelling- 
[i!ac«  at  Zion.  They  were,  no  doabt,  amone  the 
'mauy'  who  are  described  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  23, 
a<«  haying  *  brought  gifts  unto  Jehovah  at  Jeru- 
oi!em,  and  presents  to  king  Hezekiah,  so  that  he 
«j<i  magnified  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations.' 
Uut  it  is  remarked  by  Gesenius  that  the  expec- 
t9tu)Q  of  the  entire  conyersion  of  the  Ethiopians 
L<  frequently  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
.I>a.  xlv.  14;  Zeph.  iii.  10;  Ps.  Ixviii.  32; 
liuvii.  4) ;  and  he  adds,  *  Those  who  take 
;  lc-a>ure  in  tracing  the  fulfilment  of  such  pre- 
aictions  in  subsequent  history  may  find  it  in 
Act«  viii.  27  (the  conyersion  both  to  Judaism 
and  Christianity  of  the  treasurer  of  Queen 
Caodace),  and  still  more  in  the  circumstance 
that  Abyssinia  is  to  this  day  the  only  great 
Christian  state  in  the  eastern  world/ 

If  we  go  back  about  two  centuries,  to  the 
reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (b.c.  950),  we  read 
of  Zerah,  or  rather  Zerach,  an  Ethiopian  going 
tuit  against  him  with  a  host  of  a  thousand 
thousand  men  and  three  hundred  chariots  (2 
Chron.  xiv.  9).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was 
ao  Ethiopian  monarch  or  commander,  or  only  a 
mere  Cushite  adventurer ;  but  that  his  army  was 
Dainty  of  African  and  not  Arabian  original  is 
t^ideut  from  the  fact  of  its  having  included 
Libjans  as  well  as  Cushites  (2  Chron.  xvi.  8), 
aiid  from  the  mention  of  war-chariots,  which 
ifv«r  were  in  use  in  Arabia.  Farther  back  than 
thi^  the  records  of  history  are  silent. 

The  state  of  Meroe  appears  to  have  resembled 
tb«  larger  states  in  the  interior  of  Africa  at  the 
pre^t'Dt  day,  comprising  a  number  of  different 
nos  or  tribes  united  together  by  no  strong  poli- 
tical bond,  but  by  a  common  form  of  worship, 
which  placed  the  rule  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  dominant  caste  of  the  country.  There 
i»  eyery  reason  to  conclude  that  the  separate 
colonies  of  the  priest-caste  spread  from  Meroe 
into  Egypt;  and  the  primaeval  monuments  in 
Ethiopia  strongly  confirm  the  native  traditions 
reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  worship 
of  Ammon  and  Osiris  originated  in  Meroe,  and 
thus  render  highly  probable  the  opinion  that 
lYiinmerce  and  civilization,  science  and  art,  de- 
scended into  Egypt  from  Nubia  and  the  upper 
rrgioDs  of  the  Nile.  One  great  cause  of^  the 
^T\y  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Ethiopia  was 
the  carrying-trade,  of  which  it  was  the  centre, 
ivtween  India  and  Arabia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
^he  interior  of  Africa,  and  especially  Egypt,  on 
the  other. 

Queen  Candaoe,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii. 
-',  was  doubtless  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Meroe 
[Caxdace],  where  it  is  likely  a  form  of  Judaism 
vas  at  that  period  professed  by  a  portion  of  the 
iohabitants,  as  seems  to  haye  been  the  case  in 
the  adjacent  region  of  Abyssinia.  The  prophets 
[*'$.  Isa.  xL  11)  sometimes  allude  to  the  Jews 
^ho  were  scattered  throughout  Cush.  Ebed- 
rotlech,  the  benevolent  eunuch  of  King  Zede- 
»iah,  who  showed  such  kindness  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  was  an  Ethiopian  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7; 
WMnp.  Acts  viii.  27).  Josephus  calls  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon,  a  queen  of  Eg;ypt 
aod  Ethiopia,  and  with  this  agrees  the  tradition 
"1  the  Abyssinians.  But  Sheba  was  undoubtedly 
ta  Arabia  Felix,  though  it  b  possible  that,  in 


remote  antiquity,  the  sovereignty  of  its  monarchs 
extended  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coast  of 
Ethiopia. 

EVANGELISTS.  This  term  is  applied  in 
the  New  Testament  to  a  certain  class  of  Chris- 
tian teachers  who  were  not  fixed  to  any  parti- 
cular spot,  but  travelled  either  independently,  or 
under  the  direction  of  one  or  other  of  the  Apos- 
tles, for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Gospel. 
Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  is  termed  the 
Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8).  St.  Paul  exhorts 
Timothy  *  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist  *  (2 
Tim.  iv.  5) ;  and  though  this  name  is  not  given 
to  Titus,  the  injunctions  addressed  to  him,  and 
the  services  he  rendered,  are  so  similar  as  to 
render  the  propriety  of  applying  it  to  him  un- 
questionable. In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(iv.  11)  the  Evangelists  are  expressly  distin- 
guished from  the  pastors  and  teachers.  The 
chief  points  of  difference  appear  to  be  that  the 
former  were  itinerant,  the  latter  stationary  ;  the 
former  were  employed  in  introducing  the  Gospel 
where  it  was  before  unknown;  the  business  of 
the  latter  was  to  confirm  and  instruct  the  con- 
verts statedly  and  permanently. 

EVE  (living),  the  name  of  the  first  woman. 
Her  hbtory  iscontained  in  that  of  Adam,  which 
see. 

EVENING.     [Day.] 

EVILrMERO'DACH,  son  and  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  (b.c.  i)H2),  released  the 
captive  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiachin,  from  prison, 
treated  him  with  kindness  and  distinction,  and 
set  his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  other  con- 
quered kings  who  were  detained  at  Babylon  (2 
Kings  XXV.  27 ;  tfer.  Iii.  31-34)  [Chaldjbans]. 
A  Jewish  tradition  (noticed  by  Jerome  on  Isa. 
xiv.  29)  ascribes  this  kindness  to  a  personal 
friendship  which  Evil-merodach  had  contracted 
with  the  Jewish  king,  when  he  was  himself  con- 
signed to  prison  b^  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  on 
recovering  from  his  seven  years'  monomania, 
took  ofience  at  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  his 
son,  by  whom  the  government  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  administered.  But  this  story  was  pro- 
bably invented  to  account  for  the  fact 

EUNrCE,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  a  Jewess, 
although  married  to  a  Greek  and  bearing  a 
Greek  name,  which  signifies  aood  victory.  She 
was  a  believer  in  Chnst,  and  even  her  mother 
Lois  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  expected  Messiah, 
if  she  did  not  live  to  know  that  he  had  come  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (2  Tim.  i.  A ; 
Acts  xvi.  I). 

EUNUCH.  This  word,  which  we  have 
adopted  from  the  Greek,  has,  in  its  literal  sense, 
the  harmless  meaning  of  *  bed-keeper,'  t.  e.  one 
who  has  the  charge  of  beds  and  bed-chambers ; 
but  as  only  persons  deprived  of  their  virility 
have,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  been  em- 
ployed in  Oriental  harems,  and  as  such  persons 
are  employed  almost  exclusively  in  this  kind 
of  service,  the  word  *  bed-keeper*  became  sy- 
nonymous with  'castratus.'  In  fact  there  are 
few  eastern  languages  in  which  the  condition  of 
those  persons  is  more  directly  expressed  than  by 
the  name  of  some  post  or  station  in  which  they 
are  usually  found.  The  admission  to  the  re- 
cesses of  the  harem,  which  is  in  fact  the  domestic 
establishment  of  the  prince,  gives  the  eunucha 
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sach  peculiar  advantages  of  access  to  the  royal 
ear  and  person,  as  onen  enables  them  to  exer- 
cise an  important  influence,  and  to  rise  to 
stations  of  great  trust  and  power  in  Extern 
courts.  Hence  it  would  seem  that,  in  Egypt,  for 
instance,  the  word  which  indicated  an  eunuch 
was  applied  to  any  court  officer,  whether  a  cas- 
tratus  or  not  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  xxxix.  1). 

Authority  would  be  superfluous  in  proof  of  a 
matter  of  such  common  knowledge  as  the  em- 
ployment of  eunuchs,  and  especully  of  black 
eunuchs,  in  the  courts  and  harems  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  East  A  noble  law,  which,  how- 
ever,  evinces  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  prior 
to  Moses,  made  castration  illesal  among  the 
Jews  (Lev.  xxi.  20;  Deut.  xxiii.  1).  But  the 
Hebrew  princes  did  not  choose  to  understand  this 
law  as  interdicting  the  use  of  those  who  had 
been  made  eunuchs  by  others ;  for  that  they  had 
them,  and  that  thev  were  sometimes,  if  not 
generallv,  blacks,  and  that  the  chief  of  them  was 
regarded  as  holding  an  important  and  influential 
post,  appears  from  I  Kings  xxii.  9 ;  2  Kings 
viii.  6 ;  ix.  32,  33 ;  xx.  ]  8 ;  xxiii.  1 1 ;  Jer. 
xxxviii.  7;  xxxix.  16;  xlL  16.  Samuel  was 
aware  that  eunuchs  would  not  fail  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  regal  court ;  for  he  thus  forewarns 
the  people,  '  He  (the  king)  will  take  the  tenth 
of  your  seed  and  of  your  vineyard,  and  give  to 
his  eunuchs  [A.  V. '  officers  'J  and  to  his  servants' 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15). 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  eunuchs  were 
probably  obtained  from  a  great  distance,  and  at 
an  expense  which  must  have  limited  their  em- 
plojrment  to  the  royal  establishment ;  and  this  is 
very  much  the  case  even  at  present 

In  Matt  xix.  12,  the  term  'ehnnch  *  is  applied 
figuratively  to  persons  naturally  impotent  In 
the  same  verse  mention  is  also  made  of  persons 
'who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake ;'  which  is  a  manifestly 
hyperbolical  description  of  such  as  lived  in 
voluntary  abstinence  (oomp.  Matt  v.  29,  30); 
although  painful  examples  have  occurred  (as  in 
the  case  of  Origen)  of  a  disposition  to  interpret 
the  phrase  too  literally. 

EUO'DIAS,  a  female  member  of  the  church 
at  Philippi,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  variance 
with  another  female  member  named  Syntyche. 
Paul  describes  them  as  women  who  had  '  la- 
boured much  with  him  in  the  Gospel,'  and  im- 
plores them  to  be  of  one  mind  (Philip,  iv.  2,  3). 

EUPHRATES,  termed  in  Deut  i.  7,  •the 
great  river,'  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  which  (ver.  8)  God  gave 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  In  Gen.  ii.  14, 
the  Euphrates  is  stated  to  be  the  fourth  of  the 
rivers  which  flowed  from  a  common  stream  in 
the  garden  of  Eden.  Divines  and  geographers 
have  taken  much  trouble  in  order  to  learn  the 
position  of  Eden  from  the  geographical  parti- 
culars given  in  the  Bible,  without  reniemlMering 
that  probably  nothing  more  than  a  popular  de- 
scription was  intended. 

In  consequence  of  its  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, the  Euphrates  was  designated  and  known 
as  *  the  river,'  being  by  far  the  most  considerable 
stream  in  Western  Asia.  Thus  in  Exod.  xxiii. 
31,  we  read,  'from  the  desert  unto  the  river' 
(oomp.  Isa.  viii.  7). 

It  has  two  sources  and  two  arms — a  western 


I  and  an  eabtvm — which  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  Of  these  streams  the  western  is  the 
shorter,  and  is  called  Kara  Son  or  Melas;  the 
eastern  is  itself  made  up  of  several  streains,  the 
longest  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Marad,  or 
Phrat  The  two  arms  unite  about  three  days' 
journey  from  Erzeroom,  near  which  rise  two  of 
the  tributaries  that  concur  in  forming  the  Phrat 
Thus  uniting,  they  give  rise  to  the  Euphrates 
strictly  so  called,  which,  flowing  to  the  soath, 
divides  Armenia  from  Cappadocia;  but,  being 
driven  westward  by  the  Anti-Taurus  and  Taunu 
mountains,  it  works  its  circuitous  way  throagh 
narrow  passes  and  over  cataracts,  until,  breaking 
through  a  defile  formed  by  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Mons  Amanns  (Alma  Ehigh),  and  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Mons  Taurus,  it  reaches  tlie 
plain  country  not  fiir  from  Samosata  (Sdiemisat', 
then  winds  south  and  south-east,  passing  the  Dorth 
of  Syria,  and  the  north-east  of  Arabia  Desern, 
and  at  length,  after  many  windincs,  unites  with 
the  Tigris,  and  thus  united  finds  its  terminatioo 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Tigris,  it  forms  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  Meso- 
potamia, over  which  it  flows  or  is  carried  br 
canals,  and  thus  diffuses  abroad  fertility  and 
beauty.  At  Bagdad  and  Hillah  (BabylonX  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  comparatiTely 
near  to  each  other,  hut  separate  agaiu,  fbnnisgt 
kind  of  ample  basm,  till  they  finally  become  ooe 
at  Koorma.  Under  the  Cssars  the  Euphrates 
was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 
as  under  David  it  was  the  natural  limit  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy. 

Although  occasionally  much  more,  the  breadth 
of  the  Euphrates  varies  between  200  and  400 

Crds ;  but  for  a  distance  of  60  miles  through  tb« 
mlun  marshes  the  main  stream  narrows  to 
about  80  yards.  The  general  depth  of  the  Upper 
Euphrates  exceeds  8  feet,  but  is  shallow  eooogl) 
in  some  places  for  laden  camels  to  pass  in  autamo, 
the  water  rising  to  their  bellies,  or  about  4|  feet. 
In  point  of  current  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  slog- 
gish  stream;  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the 
flooded  season,  when  it  approaches  5  miles  ao 
hour,  it  varies  from  2f  to  3^,  with  a  much  hupr 
portion  of  its  course  under  3  than  above.  Tbe 
length  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river,  reck- 
oning from  Bir  to  Bussora,  is  143  mila;  the 
lengSi  of  the  entire  stream,  1400  miles.  It  is  rtrj 
abundant  in  fish.  The  water  is  somewhat  turbid ; 
but,  when  purified,  is  pleasant  and  salnbrioos. 

The  river  be^ns  to  rise  in  March,  and  con- 
tinues rising  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  Tbe 
consequent  increase  of  its  volume  and  rapidit)'  >s 
attributable  to  the  early  rains,  which,  falliog  u> 
the  Armenian  mountains,  swell  its  iDoantaiu  tri- 
butaries ;  and  also  in  the  main  to  the  melting  of 
the  winter  snows  in  these  lofty  regions.  About 
the  middle  of  November  the  Euphrates  h» 
reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and  ceasing  to  decrease, 
becomes  tranquil  and  sluggish. 

In  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  the  Eo- 
phrates  was  used  for  navigation.  Herodotnj 
states  that  boats— either  coracles  or  rafls,  Ao*'^ 
by  inflated  skins — ^brought  the  produce  o{  ArD^ 
ma  down  to  Babylon.  The  trade  thus  carriw 
on  was  considerable.  A  great  deal  of  navigation 
is  still  carried  on  from  Bagdad  to  HilUh.  t&e 
ancient  Babylon;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  tfce 
country  prevents  any  above  the  latter  pUo^- 
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The  proDbets  made  use  of  the  Euphrates  as  a 
fignntiTe  aescription  of  the  Assyrian  power,  as 
the  Nile  with  them  represented  the  power  of 
Egypt;  thus  in  Isa.  viii.  7,  *The  Lord  bringeth 
up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and 
many,  eren  the  king  of  Assyria '  (Jer.  ii.  18). 

EUROCLYDON.    [Winds.] 

EUTYCHUS,  a  young  man  of  Troas,  who 
sat  in  the  open  window  or  the  third  floor  while 
Sl  Paul  was  preaching  late  in  the  night,  and 
vho,  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell  out  into  the 
coort  below.  He  ¥ras  *  taken  up  dead ;'  but  the 
Apostle,  going  down,  extended  himself  upon  the 
boidy  and  embraced  it,  like  the  prophets  of  old 
(1  Kings  xviL  21 ;  2  Kings  iv.  34);  and  when  he 
ifelt  the  signs  of  returning  life,  restored  him  to 
his  friends,  with  the  assurance  that  *  his  life  was 
ID  him.'  Before  Paul  departed  in  the  morning 
the  youth  was  brought  to  him  alive  and  well. 
It  is  disputed  whether  Eutychus  was  really  dead, 
or  only  m  a  swoon ;  and  hence,  whether  a  miracle 
«as  performed  or  not.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
circamstanoes,  and  the  words  of  Paul  himself 
^auction  the  notion  that  the  young  man  was  not 
actually  dead ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  words  of  the  narrator, '  taken  up 
<iead,'  are  too  plain  to  justify  us  in  receiving 
them  in  the  modified  sense  of '  taken  up  for  dead,' 
vhich  that  interpretation  requires  (Acts  xx.  .'>-12). 

EXECRATION.  ITie  Greek  word  so  ren- 
dered occurs  in  Num.  xxiii.  8 ;  xxiv.  9 ;  Josh. 
vi.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  43.  It  is  used  also  in  pro- 
fane authors  to  denote  the  imprecations  which  it 
vas  customary  among  ancient  nations  to  pro- 
nounce upon  their  enemies  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  down  the  divine  wrath,  branding  them 
vith  infiimy,  and  exciting  against  them  die  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude.  Tliese  imprecations  were 
chiefly  pronounced  by  priests,  enchanters,  or 
prophets  [Balaam].  The  Athenians  made  use 
of  them  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  They  con- 
Tened  an  assembly,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that 
all  statoes,  inscriptions,  or  festivals  among  them, 
in  any  wav  relating  to  him  or  his  ancestors, 
shoald  be  destroyed,  and  every  other  possible  re- 
miniscence of  him  profaned ;  and  that  the  priests, 
as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  success  of  the 
Athenian  afiairs,  should  pray  for  the  ruin  of 
PluHp.  It  was  also  customary,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  after  having  destroyed  cities 
in  war,  the  revival  of  whose  strength  they 
dreaded,  to  pronounce  execrations  upon  those 
^0  should  rebuild  them.  The  Romans  pub- 
Tftfaed  a  decree  full  of  execrations  against  tnose 
vho  should  rebuild  Carthage.  An  incident  some- 
what analogous  is  related  (Josh.  vi.  26)  after  the 
taking  of  Jericho.  From  the  words  '  and  Joshua 
adjured  them  at  that  tim^*  it  is  likely  that  he 
acted  under  a  divine  intimation  that  Jericho 
should  cootinne  in  ruins,  as  a  monument  of  the 
divine  displeasure  and  a  warning  to  posterity, 
ihe  words  *  cursed  be  the  man  (the  individual) 
before  the  Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this 
city  Jericho,'  although  transformed  into  an  ex- 
ecration by  the  word  mpplied  by  the  translators, 
affioont  to  no  more  than  a  prediction  that  '  he 
anall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-bom, 
and  in  his  3rounge8t  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates 
of  it,'  that  is,  he  shall  meet  with  so  many  impe- 
diments to  his  undertaking  that  he  shall  out-live 
all  bis  children,  dying  in  the  course  of  nature  be- 


fore he  shall  complete  it  Execrations  were  also 
pronounced  upon  cities  and  their  inhabitants  be- 
fore undertaking  a  siege,  and  before  en^ging 
with  enemies  in  war.  The  execrations  in  the 
83rd  Psalm,  probably  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  confederacy  against  Jehoshaphat,  and  other 
instances  of  a  like  nature,  partake  of  the  execra- 
tions of  the  heathen  in  nothing  but  form,  being 
the  inspired  predictions  or  denunciations  of  divine 
vengeance  against  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  they  had 
witnessed  of  his  supremacy ;  and  the  object  of 
these  imprecations,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
is  charitable,  namely,  their  conversion  to  the  true 
religion  (ver.  18 ;  see  also  Ps.  lix.  12). 

EXCKDUS.  The  intention  of  Jehovah  to  de- 
liver the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage  was 
made  known  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush  at 
Mount  Horeb,  while  he  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law.  Under  the  divine  direction 
Moses,  in  conjunction  with  Aaron,  assembled  the 
elders  of  the  nation,  and  acquainted  them  with 
the  gracious  design  of  Heaven.  After  this  they 
had  an  interview  with  Pharaoh,  and  requested 
permission  for  the  people  to  go,  in  order  to  hold 
a  feast  unto  God  in  the  wilderness.  The  result 
was,  not  only  reftisal,  but  the  doubling  of  all  the 
burdens  which  the  Israelites  had  previously  had 
to  bear.  Moses  hereupon,  sufiering  reproach 
from  his  people,  consults  Jehovah,  who  assures 
him  that  he  would  compel  Pharaoh  '  to  drive 
them  out  of  his  land.'  '  I  will  rid  you  out  of  their 
bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched- 
out  arm  and  with  great  judgments  *  (Exod.  iii.-vi. 
6).  Then  ensue  a  series  of  miracles,  commonly 
called  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Exod.  vi.-xii.) 
[Plague].  At  last,  overcome  by  the  calamities 
sent  upon  him,  Pharaoh  yielded  all  that  was  de- 
manded, saying, '  Rise  up,  and  get  you  forth  from 
among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  go  serve  the  Lord  as  ye  have  said ; 
also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  and  be 
gone.'  Thus  driven  out,  the  Israelites,  to  the 
number  of  about  600,000  adults,  besides  children, 
left  the  land,  attended  by  a  mixed  multitude, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much 
cattie  (Exod.  xii.  31,  sq.).  Being  *  thrust  out'  of 
the  country,  they  had  not  time  to  prepare  for 
themselves  suitable  provisions,  and  therefore  they 
baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough  which  they 
brought  forth  out  of  Egypt 

On  the  night  of  the  self-same  day  which  ter- 
minated a  period  of  430  years,  during  which  they 
had  been  in  Egypt,  were  they  led  forth  from  Ra- 
meses,  or  Goshen  [Go8Hen].  They  are  not  said 
to  have  crossed  the  river  Nile,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  Goshen  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.  Their  first  station  was  at  Succoth  (Exod. 
xii.  37).  The  nearest  way  into  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise was  through  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
This  route  would  have  required  them  to  keep  on 
in  a  north-east  direction.  It  pleased  their  divine 
conductor,  however,  not  to  take  this  path,  lest 
being  opposed  by  the  Philistines,  the  Israelites 
shomd  turn  back  at  tiie  sight  of  war  into  Egypt 
If,  then,  Philistia  was  to  be  avoided,  the  course 
would  lie  nearly  direct  east,  or  south-east  Pur- 
suing this  route,  'the  armies'  come  to  Etham, 
their  next  station,  *in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness' 
(EbLod.  xiii.  17,  sq.).  Here  ^ey  encamped.  Dis- 
patch, however,  was  desirable.     They  journey 
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day  and  night,  not  without  divine  |piidanoe,  ibr 
'  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way;  and  by  night  in  a 
pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light;  to  so  by  day 
and  night'  This  special  guidance  coold  not  well 
haye  been  meant  merely  to  show  the  way  through 
the  desert ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  in 
so  great  a  multitude  no  persons  knew  the  road 
over  a  country  lying  near  to  that  in  which  they 
and  their  ancestors  had  dwelt,  and  which  did  not 
extend  more  than  some  forty  miles  across.  The 
divine  guides  were  doubtless  intended  to  conduct 
the  Israelites  in  that  way  and  to  that  spot  where 
the  hand  of  God  would  be  most  signally  displayed 
in  their  rescue  and  in  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh. 
'  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all 
his  host,  that  the  Egyptians  may  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord.'  For  this  purpose  Nloses  is  directed  of 
God  to  *  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that 
they  turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  be- 
tween Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
sephon ;  before  it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea : 
and  they  did  so'  (Exod.  xiv.  2-4).  We  have 
already  seen  reason  to  think  that  the  direction  of 
the  Israelites  was  to  the  east  or  south-east ;  this 
turning  must  have  been  in  the  latter  direction, 
else  they  would  have  been  carried  down  towards 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  which  they  were  to 
avoid.  Let  the  word  *  turn  *  be  marked ;  it  is  a 
strong  term,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  lin^  of 
the  march  was  bent  considerably  towards  the 
south,  or  the  interior  of  the  land.  The  children 
of  Israel  then  are  now  encamped  before  Pi-hahi- 
roth, between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  also  *  by  the 
sea.'  Their  position  was  such  that  they  were 
*  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  had  shut 
them  in.' 

A  new  scene  is  now  laid  open.  News  is  carried 
to  Pharaoh  which  leads  him  to  see  that  the  reason 
assigned  (namely,  a  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness) 
is  but  a  pretext ;  that  the  Israelites  had  really 
fled  from  his  yoke ;  and  also  that,  through  some 
(to  him)  unaccountable  error,  they  had  gone  to- 
wards the  south-east,  had  reached  the  sea,  and 
were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  He  summons  his 
troops  and  sets  out  in  pursuit — *  all  the  horses 
and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen  and 
his  army ;'  and  he  *  overtook  them  encamping  by 
the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon ' 
(Exod.  xiv.  9).  The  Israelites  see  their  pursuing 
enemy  approach,  and  are  alarmed.  Moses  as- 
sures them  of  divine  aid.  A  promise  was  given 
as  of  God  that  the  Israelites  should  go  on  dry 
ground  through  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  that 
the  Egyptians,  attempting  the  same  path,  should 
be  destroyed :  *  and  I  wUl  get  me  honour  upon 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots  and 
his  horsemen'  (ver.  17).  Here  a  very  extraor- 
dinary event  takes  place:  *The  angel  of  God, 
which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed 
and  went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  went  from  before  their  fiice  and  stood  be- 
hind them ;  and  it  came  between  the  camp  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was 
a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light 
by  night  to  these ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near 
the  other  all  the  ni^^t'  (ver.  19,  20).  Then 
comes  the  division  of  the  waters,  which  we  give 
in  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian:  *Aud 
Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and 
the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong 


east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry 
land,  and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  les 
upon  the  dry  ground ;  and  the  waters  were  a 
wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
left  And  the  Egyptians  pursued  and  went  in 
after  them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  even  all  Pha- 
raoh's horses,  his  chanots,  and  his  horsemen.* 
Delays  are  now  occasioned  to  the  Egyptians ; 
their  chariot-wheels  are  Bupematorally  taken  ofi^ 
so  that  *  in  the  morning-watch  they  drave  them 
heavily.'  The  Egyptians  are  troubled;  thry 
urffe  each  other  to  ny  fh>m  the  &oe  of  Israel. 
*  Then  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength  when 
the  morning  appeared;  and  the  Elgyptians fled 
against  it ;  and  the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  the  waters  retoned 
and  covered  the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  and  aU 
the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  alUr 
them;  there  remained  not  as  much  as  one  of 
them.  But  the  children  of  Israel  walked  npoo 
dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  waters 
were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  sad 
on  their  left  And  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  desd 
upon  the  sea-shore;  and  the  people  feared  the 
U>rd,  and  believed  the  Lord  and  his  serrut 
Moses'  (ver.  28-31). 

Such  is  the  bearing;  and  import  of  the  sacred 
narrative.     If  any  intelligent  reader,  knoviog 
nothing  of  the  theories  of  learned  men,  were  to 
peruse  the  account  siven  in  Exodus  with  a  map 
before  him,  he  womd,  we  doubt  not,  be  led  to 
conclude  that  the  route  of  the  Israelites  lay  to* 
wards  die  south-east,  up  the  Red  Sea.  and  that 
the  spot  where  they  crossed  was  at  a  place  eDei^ 
ded  by  mountains  on  the  side  of  the  desert,  and 
fronted  by  deep  and  impassable  waters ;  he  voald 
equally  conclude  that  the  writer  in  Exodus  io- 
tended  to  represent  the  rescue  as  from  first  to 
last  the  work  of  God.    Had  the  Israelites  bees 
at  a  place  which  was  fordable  under  any  oatnni 
influences,  Pharaoh's  undertaking  was  absora. 
He  knew  that  they  were  entangl^ — ^mountaiDS 
behind  and  on  either  hand,  while  the  deep  «a 
was  before  them.    Therefore  he  felt  sure  of  bs 
pre^,  and  set  out  in  pursuit    Nothing  bot  the 
divme  interposition  foiled  and  punished  ^^^ 
the  same  time  redeeming  the    Israelites.   Asd 
this  view,  which  the  unlearned  but  inteUigeoJ 
reader  would  be  led  to  take,  involves,  in  frcti  *^ 
that  is  important  in  the  case.    But  a  dislike » 
the  miraculous  has  had  an  influence,  and  eradf 
tion  has  tried  to  fix  the  precise  spot:  vbeoc^ 
have  arisen  views  and  theories  which  are  dmnv 
or  less  discordant  with  the  Scripture,  or  are  cod- 
cemed  with  comparative  trifles.    So  fiir  ss  s^' 
sion  to  miracle  has  had  an  influence  in  the  hyp^ 
theses  which  have  been  given,  all  we  shall  remark 
is,  that  in  a  case  which  is  so  evidently  repre- 
sented as  the  sphere  of  miracle,  there  is  bat  w^ 
alternative, — ^they  who  do  not  admit  the  ®*']'p' 
must  reject  the  narrative ;  and  &r  better  *<*^ 
be  to  do  so  frankly  than  to  construct  hypoU^ 
which  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether. 
purely  arbitrary.    A  narrative  obviooaly  J"^* 
culous  (in   the  intention  of  the  writer)  can  vt 
explained  satis&ctorily  cm  no  rationalistic  P"^ 
ciples :  this  is  not  to  expound  but  to '  ^rert  tof 
Scriptures ;  a  position  which,  in  our  opini^"^'  t»* 
been  folly  established,  in  relation  to  the  0(»^^ 
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•gtinst  the  whole  of  the  rationalistic  school  of 
iDterpTPtatioii. 

The  aooount  now  given  mnst,  as  being  derived 
ioimcdiately  from  the  Scripture,  be  in  Sie  main 
eorrect  If  the  anthoritj  is  denied,  this  can  be 
done  eflfectaally  by  no  other  means  than  by  dis- 
proring  in  general  the  authority  of  the  books 
▼hence  it  is  derived ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be 
ailirmed,  tiuit  no  view  opposed  to  that  given  can 
possess  greater  claims  on  our  credit,  while  any 
mere  sceptical  'opinion  must  rest  on  its  own  in- 
trinsic probability,  contested,  so  Ceir  as  it  opposes 
the  Scripture,  by  scriptural  authority. 

When,  however,  we  descend  from  generals  to 
particulars,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  precise  loca- 
lities and  determine  details,  diversity  of  opinion 
may  easily  arise,  and  varying  degrees  of  pro- 
bability only  are  likely  to  attend  Sie  investiga- 
tion. For  instance,  the  immediate  spot  which 
Moses  proposed  to  reach  was,  we  know,  on  the 
Red  Sea ;  but  the  precise  line  which  he  took  de- 
pended of  course  on  the  place  whence  he  set  out 
With  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  spot  where 
the  Hebrews  had  their  rendezvous,  there  cannot 
be  agreement  as  to  the  route  they  followed. 

The  position  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israelites 
▼ere  settled,  we  shall  endeavour  to  fix  in  another 
article.  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  probably  in  the  pro- 
Tmce  of  Esh-Shurkiyeh.  Rsuneses  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  direct  route  thence  to  the  Red 
Sea  was  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal. 
By  thJB  way  the  distance  was  about  thirty-five 
miles.  From  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  however,  there 
nins  a  range  of  hills  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  the 
western  eztremi^  of  which,  not  far  from  Cairo, 
is  named  Jebel-^kattem ;  iht  eastern  extremity 
is  termed  Jebel-Attaka,  which,  with  its  promon- 
tory Ras  Attaka,  runs  into  the  Red  Sea.  Between 
the  two  extremes,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of 
the  range,  is  an  opening  which  afibrds  a  road  for 
caravans.  Two  routes  offered  themselves  here. 
Sopposbg  that  the  actnal  starting-point  lay  nearer 
Cairo,  the  Israelites  might  strike  in  from  the 
Qorth  of  the  range  of  hills,  at  the  opening  just 
mentioned,  and  pursue  the  ordinary  caravan  road 
which  leads  from  Cairo  to  Suez ;  or  they  might 
go  southward  from  Mokattem,  through  the 
Wady  el  Tih,  that  is,  the  Valley  of  Wandering, 
throogh  which  also  a  road,  though  less  used,  runs 
to  Suez.  According  to  Niebuhr,  they  took  the 
fint;  according  to  ancient  tradition,  they  took  the 
^  Sicard  found  traces  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
^ley.  He  held  Rameses  to  be  the  starting- 
point,  and  Rameses  he  placed  about  six  miles 
^nnn  ancient  Cairo,  where  Bezatin  is  now  found. 
Here  is  a  capacious  sandy  plain,  on  which  Sicard 
thinks  the  Israelites  assembled  on  the  morning 
when  th^  began  their  journey.  In  this  vicinity 
A  plain  is  BtUl  fotmd,  which  the  Arabs  call  the 
Jews*  Cemetery,  and  where,  from  an  indefinite 
period,  the  Jews  have  buried  their  dead.  In  the 
Mokattem  chain  is  a  hill,  a  part  of  which  is  called 
Mejanat  Mnsa,  *  Moses'  Station.'  On  another  hill 
iQ  the  vidnity  ruins  are  found,  which  the  Arabs 
Mme  Meravad  Mnsa,  *  Moses'  Delight*  Thus 
^f^m\  things  seem  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
^»B€  of  the  Hebrew  legislator.  Through  the 
Jjlley  which  leads  from  Bezatin  (the  Valley  of 

Wandering)  to  the  Red  S^  Sicard  travelled  in 

three  days.    He  reckons  the  length  to  be  twenty- 


six  hours,  which,  if  we  ^ve  two  miles  to  each 
hour,  would  make  the  distance  fi%-two  miles. 
The  valley  running  pretty  much  in  a  plain 
surface  would  afford  a  convenient  passage  to 
the  mixed  bands  of  Israelites.  About  eighteen 
miles  from  Bezatin  you  meet  with  Gendelhy,  a 
pltdn  with  a  fountain.  The  name  signifies  a 
military  station,  and  in  this  Sicard  finds  the  Suc- 
coth  (tents)  of  Exodus,  the  first  station  of  Moses. 
The  haste  with  which  they  left  (were  driven  out) 
would  enable  them  to  reach  this  place  at  night- 
fidl  of  their  first  day's  march.  Sicard  places  their 
second  station,  Etham,  in  the  plain  Ramliyeh, 
eighteen  miles  from  Gendelhy  and  sixteen  m)m 
the  sea.  From  this  plain  is  a  pass«  four  miles  in 
length,  so  narrow  that  not  more  than  twentv  men 
can  go  abreast  To  avoid  this,  which  would  have 
caused  dangerous  delay,  the  order  was  given  to 
turn  (Exod.  xiv.  2).  Etham  is  said  (Exod.  xiii. 
20)  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  Jablonski 
says  the  word  means  terminus  maris,  the  termina- 
tion or  boundary  of  the  sea.  Now,  in  the  plain 
where  Sicard  fixes  Etham  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Eastern  Etham,  through  which  after- 
wards the  Israelites  travelled  three  days  (Num. 
xxxiii.  8),  is  the  spot  where  the  waters  divide 
which  run  to  the  Nile  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
and  Etham  is  thereforo  truly  the  boundary  of  the 
sea.  Here  the  Israelites  received  command  to 
turn  and  encamp  (Exod.  xiv.  2)  before  Pi- 
faahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over 
against  Baal-zephon.  Pi-hahiroth  (the  mouth  of 
the  hiding-places)  Sicard  identifies  with  Thuarek 
(small  caves),  which  is  the  name  still  ^ven  to 
three  or  four  salt  springs  of  the  plain  Baideafa,  on 
the  south  side  of  mount  Attaka,  which  last  Sicard 
identifies  with  Baal-zephon,  and  which  is  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  plain  Baideah,  while 
Kniabeh  (Migdol)  is  its  southern  limit  The  pass 
which  leaids  to  Suez,  between  Attaka  and  the  sea, 
is  very  narrow,  and  could  be  easilv  stopped  by 
the  Egyptians.  In  this  plain  of  Baideah,  Pharaoh 
had  the  Israelites  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  This 
then,  according  to  all  appearance,  is  the  spot 
where  the  passage  through  the  sea  was  effected. 
Such  is  the  judgment  of  Sicard  and  of  Raumer. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  route  satisfies  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  Equally  does  the  spot 
correspond  with  the  miraculous  narrative  tur- 
nished  by  holy  writ 

It  is  no  small  corroboration  of  the  view  now 
given  from  Sicard  and  Raumer,  that  in  substance 
It  has  the  support  of  Josephus,  of  whose  account 
we  shall,  from  its  importance,  give  an  abridg- 
ment The  Hebrews,  he  says  {Antiq.  ii.  1 5),  took 
their  journey  by  Latopolis,  where  Babylon  was 
built  afterwards  when  Cambyses  laid  Egvpt 
waste.  As  they  went  in  haste,  on  the  third  day 
they  came  to  a  place  called  Baal-zephon,  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Moses  led  them  this  way  in  order  that 
the  Egyptians  might  be  punished  should  they  ven- 
ture in  pursuit,  and  also  because  the  Hebrews  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  Philistines.  When  the  Egyp- 
tians had  overtaken  the  Hebrews  they  prepared  to 
fight  them,  and  by  their  multitude  drove  them 
into  a  narrow  place ;  for  the  number  that  went 
in  pursuit  was  600  chariots,  50,000  horsemen,  ana 
200,000  infiintry,  all  armed.  They  also  seized 
the  passages,  shutting  the  Hebrews  up  between 
inaccessible  precipices  and  the  sea ;  for  there  was 
on  each  side  a  ridge  of  mountains  that  terminated 
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at  the  sea,  which  were  impassable,  and  obstmcted  ' 
th«ir  flight  Moses,  however,  prayed  to  God,  and 
imoce  the  sea  with  his  rod,  when  the  waters 
parted,  and  gave  the  Israelites  free  passage.  The 
E^ptians  at  first  supposed  them  distracted ;  bat 
when  they  saw  the  Israelites  proceed  in  safety, 
they  followed.  As  soon  as  the  entire  Egyptian 
army  was  in  the  channel  the  sea  closed,  ana  the 
parsaers  perished  amid  torrents  of  rain  and  the 
mmt  terrific  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  opposition  to  the  scriptural  account  has 
been  of  two  kinds.  Some  writers  (Wolfenb. 
Fragm,  p.  64,  sq.)  have  at  once  declared  the 
whole  fabulous ;  a  coarse  which  appears  to  have 
been  taken  as  early  as  the  time  of  Josephus 
{Antiq.  ii.  16«  5).  Others  hare  striven  to  explain 
the  facts  by  the  aid  of  mere  natural  causes :  for 
which  see  Winer,  HandwGrterbuch,  in  Meer 
Bothes.  A  third  mode  of  explanation  is  pursued 
by  those  who  do  not  deny  miracles  as  such,  and 
yet,  with  no  small  inconsistency,  seek  to  reduce 
this  particular  miracle  to  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions. Writers  who  see  in  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews  the  hand  of  God  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  purposes,  follow  the  account  in  Scrip- 
ture implicitly,  placing  the  passage  at  Ras  Attaka, 
at  the  termination  of  the  Valley  of  Wandering ; 
others,  who  go  on  rationalistic  principles,  find 
the  sea  here  too  wide  and  too  deep  for  tneir  pur- 
pose, and  endeavour  to  fix  the  passage  a  little  to 
the  south  or  the  north  of  Suez.  In  answer  to  this 
opinion,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
the  testimony  of  one  or  two  travellers  who  have 
visited  and  carefully  examined  the  spot 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Blum- 
hardt,  who  pas^  through  Suez  (October,  1836), 
in  his  missionary  visit  to  Abyssinia.  *  The  Red 
Sea  at  Suez  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  cannot  be  tliat  the  Israelites  here  ex- 
perienced the  power  and  love  of  God  in  their 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  breadth  of 
the  sea  is  at  present  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
by  Suez.  Now  if  this  be  the  part  which  they 
crossed,  how  is  it  possible  that  all  the  army  of 
Pharaoh,  with  his  chariots,  could  have  been 
drowned?  1  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Israelites  experienced  that  wonderful  deli- 
verance about  thirty  miles  lower  down.  This 
opinion  is  also  strengthened  by  most  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  and  the  Arabs,  who  believe 
that  the  Israelites  reached  the  opposite  shore  at  a 
place  called  Gebel  Pharaon,  which  on  that  ac- 
count has  received  this  name.  If  we  accept  this 
opinion,  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  Scripture.* 
Still  more  important  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Olin 
{TYavelg  in  the  East,  New  York,  1843).  He 
agrees  with  Robinson  in  fixing  Etham  '  on  the 
border  of  the  wilderness  which  stretches  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
runs  up  above  Suez.'  At  this  point  he  says  the 
Hebrews  were  commanded  to  turn.  They  turned 
directly  southward  and  marched  to  an  exposed 

Sosition,  hemmed  in  completely  by  the  sea,  the 
esert,  and  Mount  Attaka.  A  false  confidence 
was  thus  excited  in  Pharaoh,  and  the  deliverance 
was  made  the  more  signal  and  the  more  impres- 
sive alike  to  the  Israelites  and  to  Egypt  Ad- 
mitting the  possibility  that  the  sea  at  Suez  may 
have  been  wider  and  deeper  than  it  is  now,  Olin 
remarks, '  it  must  still  have  been  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  army  of  Israel,  encum- 


bered with  infiuts  and  aged  people,  as  well  at 
with  flocks,  to  pass  over  (near  Suez)  in  face  of 
their  enemies.'  Besides,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
place  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  disguise  the 
character  and  impair  the  effect  of  the  miracle. 
The  passage  made  at  the  intervention  of  Moses 
was  kept  open  all  night  The  Egyptians  followed 
the  Hebrews  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  when  the  sea 
engulfed  them.  *  The  entire  night  seems  to 
have  been  consumed  in  the  passage.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  so  much  time  should  have  been 
consumed  in  crossing  near  Suez,  to  accomplish 
which  one  or  two  hours  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient' *  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  large 
army  of  the  Egyptians  should  have  been  at  onoe 
within  the  banks  of  so  narrow  a  channel.  The 
more  advanced  troops  would  have  reached  the 
opposite  shore  before  the  rear  had  entered  the 
sea ;  and  yet  we  know  that  all  Pharaoh's  charioti 
and  horsemen  followed  to  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
and,  together  with  all  the  host  that  came  in  after 
them,  were  covered  with  the  returning  waves' 
(i.  348).  Preferring  the  position  at  Ras  AttaU, 
Olin  states  that  the  gulf  is  here  ten  or  twelve 
miles  wide.  *  The  vadlev  expands  into  a  ci»> 
siderable  plain,  bounded  by  lofty  predpitoos 
mountains  on  the  right  and  left,  and  by  the  sea 
in  front,  and  is  sufficiently  ample  to  accommodate 
the  vast  number  of  human  bemgs  who  composed 
the  two  armies.'  *  An  east  wind  would  act 
almost  directly  across  the  gulf.  It  would  be 
unable  to  coK)perate  with  an  ebb  tide  in  removiof 
the  waters — no  objection  certainly  if  we  admit 
the  exercise  of  God's  miraculous  agency ;'  but  a 
very  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  any  n- 
tionalistic  hypothesis.  '  The  channel  is  wide 
enough  to  allow  of  the  movements  described  by 
Moses,  and  the  time,  which  embraced  an  eotire 
night,  was  sufficient  for  the  convenient  march  of 
a  large  army  over  such  a  distance.*  '  The  opinioQ 
which  fixes  the  point  of  transit  in  the  vallej  or 
wady  south  of  Mount  Attaka  derives  confirma- 
tion from  the  names  still  attached  to  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  this  locality.  Jebel  Attaka  meaus 
in  the  language  of  the  Arabs  •*  The  Moont  of 
Deliverance."  Baideah  or  Bedeah,  the  name  of 
this  part  of  the  valley,  means  "  the  Miracnloos," 
while  Wady  el  Tih  means  "  the  Valley  of  Wan- 
derings." Pi-hahiroth,  where  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  encamp,  is  rendered  by  scholars  •*  the 
mouth  of  Hahiroth,"  which  answers  well  to  the 
deep  gorge  south  of  Attaka,  but  not  at  all  to  the 
broad  plain  about  Suez.' 

Other  parts  of  the  line  of  march  pursued  by 
the  Israelites  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the 
heads  Manna,  Sinai,  Wanderino. 

EXODUS,  the  second  book  of  Moses,  so  called 
from  the  principal  event  recorded  in  it,  namely. 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Eopt  With 
this  book  begins  the  proper  history  of  that  people. 
continuing  it  until  their  arrival  at  Sinai,  and  the 
erection  of  the  sanctuary  there.  It  transports  us 
in  the  first  instance  to  Egypt,  and  the  qaarier  lo 
which  the  Israelites  were  domiciled  in  that  oom- 
try.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Pentateuch  a  nail 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel  during  this  IJ^"*~i 
Such  a  history,  in  the  more  strict  acceptation  of 
the  term,  has  no  place  in  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  where  the  mere  descripdoD 
of  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  people  tf  all 
that  is  requisite.    From  that  description  we  learn 
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satisfactorily  how  the  people  of  the  Lord  were 
ne^itively  prepared  for  the  great  object  which 
God  had  decreed  with  regard  to  them.    This  is 
the  important  theme  of  the  history  of  the  Penta- 
teuch auriog  the  whole  long  period  of  four  hun- 
dred years.     Exodus  is  very  circumstantial  in  its 
account  of  the  life  of  Moses,  which,  instead  of 
partaking  of  tiie  character  of  usual  biography, 
manifests  in  all   its  details  a  decided  aim  of 
mncing  how,  by  the  miraculous  dispensation  of 
the  LoiS,  Moses  had  been  even  from  his  earliest 
Tears  prepared  and  reared  to  become  the'  chosen 
instrument  of  God.     In  this  book  is  developed, 
▼ith  particular  clearness,  the  summons  of  Moses 
to  his  sacred  office,  which  concludes  the  first 
important  section  of  his  life  (Exod.  i.-vi.).     No 
human  choice  and  no  self-will,  but  an  immediate 
call  from  Jehovah  alone  could  decide  in  so  im- 
portant an  afiair.     Jehovah  reveals  himself  to 
him  by  his  covenant-name,  and  vouchsafes  him 
the  power  to  work  miracles  such  as  no  man  before 
him  had  ever  wrought.    It  was  not  the  natural 
disposition  and  bent  of  his  mind  that  induced 
Moses  to  accept  the  office,  but  solely  his  sub- 
mission to  the  express  will  of  God,  his  obedience 
alone,  that  influenced  him,  the  lawgiver,  to 
undertake  the  mission.     The  external  relation  of 
Moses  to  his  people  is  also  clearly  defined  (comp. 
er.  ^.  Exod.  vi.  14,  sq.).     This  furnishes  the  firm 
basis  on  which  is  founded  his  own  as  well  as 
Aaron's  personal  authority,  and  the  respect  for 
his  permanent  regulations.    A  new  section  (vii.- 
XT.)  then  gives  a  very  detiuled  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord  glorified  himself  in 
Israel,  and  released  the  people  from  the  land  of 
bondage.    This  section  of  the  history  then  con- 
cludes with  a  triumphal  song,  celebrating  the 
victory  of  Israel.    In  ch.  xvi.-xviii.  we  find  the 
introduction  to  the  second  principal  part  of  this 
book,  in  which  is  sketched  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law  itself,  in  its  original  and 
fundamental  features.    This  preparatory  section 
thus  furnishes  us  with  additional  proof  of  the 
special  care  of  God  for  his  people ;  how  he  pro- 
ved their  food  and  water,  and  how  he  pro- 
tected them  from  the  assaults  of  their  foes.    In 
ch.  XV.  22,  sq.,  not  all,  but  only  the  remarkable 
restinff-placesare  mentioned,  where  Jehovah  took 
special  care  of  his  people.    In  the  account  (xviii.) 
of  the  civil  regulations  framed  by  the  advice  of 
Jethro,  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
l^etween  the  changeable  institutions  of  man  and 
the  divine  legislation  which  began  then  to  be 
established,  and  which  thenceforth  claims  by  &r 
the  greatest  part  of  the  work.   At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  legislation  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
laws,  with  the  decalogue  at  their  head  (xiz.- 
xxiii.).     The  decalogue  is  the  true  fimdamental 
l&w,  bearing  within  itself  the  germ  of  the  entire 
legislation.    The  other  legal  definitions  are  only 
further  developments  of  the  decalogue.    These 
^mtioDs  manifest  the  power  and  extent  of  the 
•*▼  itself  showing  what  an  abundance  of  new 
'^Bgtilations  result  m>m  the  simple  and  few  words 
of  the  decalogue.    Upon  this  basis  the  covenant 
u  concluded  with  the  Israelites,  in  which  God  re- 
yeals  himself  in  agreement  with  the  understand- 
^  and  the  exigencies  of  the  people.    Not  until 
tiu  covenant  was  completed  did  it  become  pos- 
Bble  for  the  Israelites  to  enter  into  a  communion 


with  God,  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  laws  and 
offerings,  and  thereby  to  receive  further  revela- 
tions from  him  (ch.  xxiv.).  Whatsoever  after 
this,  in  the  twenty-fiflh  and  in  the  following 
chapters,  is  communicated  to  the  people,  concerns 
the  dwelling  of  God  in  tiie  midst  of  Israel.  By 
this  dwelling  of  God  among  Israel  it  is  intended 
to  show,  that  the  communion  is  permanent  on  the 
part  of  God,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  people  it 
IS  possible  to  persevere  in  communion  with  God. 
Consequently  there  follows  the  description  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  character  of  which  is  symbolical. 
The  sacred  symbols  are,  however,  not  so  much 
expressed  in  formal  declarations,  as  contained  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  descriptions.  The  sym- 
bolics begin  with  the  central  point,  the  holy  of 
holies,  which  unites  in  itself  the  impeaching  law 
and  the  redeeming  symbol  of  divine  merc^,  and 
thus  sets  forth  the  reconciliation  of  God  with  the 
people.  This  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  sanctuaiT,  representing  those  blessings  which 
through  the  holy  of  holies  were  communicated  to 
the  subjects  of  the  theocracy,  and  serving  as  a  per- 
petual monument  of  Israel's  exalted  destiny,  point- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
Last  comes  the  description  of  the  fore-court,  sym- 
bolising the  participation  of  the  people  in  those 
blessings,  and  their  sanctified  approach  to  the 
Lord.  The  description  then  proceeds  from  the 
sanctuary  to  the  persons  officiating  in  it,  the 
priests,  characterized  both  by  their  various  cos- 
tumes (xxviii.),  and  the  manner  of  their  inaugura- 
tion (xxix.).  Then  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  description  of  the  service  in  that  sanctuary 
and  bv  those  priests,  but  merelv  in  its  funda- 
mental features,  confining  itself  simply  to  the 
burnt  and  incense  offerings,  indicating  by  the 
former  the  preparatory  inferior  service,  and  by 
the  latter  the  complete  and  higher  office  of  the 
sacerdotal  function.  But,  by  contributing  to  the 
means  of  establishing  public  worship,  the  whole 
nation  shares  in  it ;  and  therefore  the  description 
of  the  officiating  persons  very  properly  concludes 
with  the  people  (xxx.).  As  a  suitable  sequel  to 
the  former  follows  the  description  of  the  use  and 
nature  of  the  implements  requisite  for  the  service 
of  the  priests,  such  as  the  brass  laver  for  sacred 
ablutions,  the  preparation  of  the  perfume  and 
anointing  oil  (xxx.  17-38).  These  reflations 
being  made,  men  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
were  also  to  be  appointed  for  making  the  sacred 
tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  (xxxi.  1-2).^  The 
description  of  the  sanctuary,  priesthood,  and 
mode  of  worship,  is  next  followed  by  that  of  the 
sacred  times  and  periods  (Axi.  12,  sq.).  Of  tlie 
sacred  times  there  is  here  only  appointed  the 
Sabbath,  in  which  the  other  regulations  are  con- 
tained as  in  their  germ.  God  having  delivered 
to  Moses  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  tabernacle  might  thus  at 
once  have  been  begun,  had  its  further  progress 
not  been  interrupted  by  an  act  of  idolatry  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  their  punishment  for  that 
offence,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  narrative 
in  ch.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  Contrary  and  in  opposition 
to  all  that  had  been  done  by  Jehovah  for  and  in 
the  presence  of  Israel,  the  formidable  apostacy  of 
the  latter  manifests  itself  in  a  most  melancholy 
manner,  as  an  ominously  significant  prophetic 
feet,  which  is  incessantiy  repeated  in  the  history 
of  subsequent  generations.    The  narrative  of  it  la 
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therefore  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing 
accounts — Jehovah's  mercy  and  gracious  fidthful- 
uess  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel's  barefaced  in- 
gratitude on  the  other,  being  intimately  con- 
nected. This  connection  forms  the  leading  idea 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  theocracy.  It  is  not 
till  after  the  narrative  of  this  momentous  event 
that  the  account  of  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  tabernacle  can  proceed  (zxxv.-xl.), 
which  account  becomes  more  circumstantial  in 
proportion  as  the  subject  itself  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. Above  all/it  is  fiuthfully  shown  that 
all  was  done  according  to  the  commandfl  of 
Jehovah. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  of  Exodus  will  show  that  in  the  descriptive 
history  a  fixed  plan,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  above  stated,  is  consistentiy  and  visibly 
carried  through  the  whole  of  the  book,  thus  giving 
us  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  unity  of  bom  the 
book  and  irs  author. 

For  neological  criticism  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  stamp  this  book  as  a  later  produc- 
tion, the  miracles  contuned  in  its  first  part  but 
too  manifestly  clashing  with  the  principles  in 
which  that  criticism  tiQces  its  rise.  Its  votaries 
therefore  haVe  endeavoured  to  show  that  those 
miracles  were  but  mythological  fictions  which 
had  been  gradually  developed  in  process  of  time, 
so  that  the  Tery  oompoeition  of  the  book  itself 
must  necessarily  have  been  of  a  later  date.  Nei- 
ther do  we  wonder  at  such  attempts  and  efforts, 
since  the  very  essence  and  central  point  of  the 
accounts  of  tiie  miracles  given  in  the  book  are 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  the 
criticism  of  the  rationalist  system,  which  can  by 
no  means  admit  the  rise  and  formation  of  a  people 
under  such  miraculous  circumstances,  such  pecu- 
liar belief,  and,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  such 
an  independent  existence.  Indeed,  the  spiritual 
substance  of  the  whole,  the  divine  idea  which  per- 
vades and  combines  all  its  details,  is  in  itself 
such  a  miracle,  such  a  peculiar  and  wondrous 
phenomenon,  as  to  lend  natural  support  and  un- 
deniable confirmation  to  the  isolated  and  physical 
wonders  themselves ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  latter  wiUiout  creating  a  second  and  new 
wonder,  entirely  adverse  to  the  whole  course  of 
the  Jewish  history.  Nor  is  that  part  of  the  book 
which  contains  the  miracles  deficient  in  numerous 
historical  proofs  in  verification  of  them.  As  the 
events  of  this  Mstory  are  laid  in  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia, we  have  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  accounts,  and  surely 
we  find  nowhere  the  ^east  transgression  against 
Egyptian  institutions  and  customs ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  most  evident  that  the  author  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  institutions 
and  the  spirit  that  pervaded  them.  Exodus  con- 
tains a  mass  of  incidents  and  detailed  descriptions 
which  have  gained  new  force  from  the  modem 
discoveries  and  researches  in  the  field  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  The  description  of  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  desert  also  evinces  such 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  localities  as  to 
excite  the  utmost  respect  of  scrupulous  and  sci- 
entific trayellers  of  our  own  time  for  the  authen* 
ticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  Nor  is  the  passover- 
festival,  its  rise  and  nature,  less  confirmatory  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  it  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  tabernacle,  described  in  the  second 


part  of  Exodus,  likewise  throw  a  fitvonrable  light 
on  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  preceding 
events ;  and  the  least  tenable  of  all  the  objeetioos 
acainst  it  are,  that  the  architectural  arrangements 
or  the  tabernacle  were  too  artificial,  and  the  ma- 
terials and  richness  toooostiy  and  predoos,  for 
the  condition  and  position  of  the  Jews  at  that 
early  period,  &o.  But  the  critics  seem  to  have 
OTerlooked  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  of  that 
period  were  a  people  who  had  come  out  firom 
Egypt,  a  people  possessing  wealth,  Egypdas 
culture  and  arts,  which  we  admire  even  now,  b 
the  works  which  haye  descended  to  us  firom  an- 
cient Egypt ;  so  that  it  cannot  seem  strange  to 
see  the  Hebrews  in  possession  of  the  matnials  or 
artistical  knowledge  reqiusite  for  the  construction 
of  the  tabernacle.  MoreoTer,  the  establishment 
of  a  TENT  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  Hebrews  cas 
only  be  explained  from  their  abode  in  the  desert, 
being  in  perfect  unison  with  their  then  rorinc 
and  nomadic  life.  The  extremely  simple  and 
sober  style  and  views  throughout  the  whole  nar- 
rative afford  a  sure  guarantee  for  its  anthentid^ 
and  originality.  All  the  inddents  related  in  it 
are  described  in  plain  and  dear  terms,  without 
the  least  Testige  of  later  embellishments  and 
false  extolling  of  former  ages.  The  whole  ^^ 
presentation  mdicates  the  strictest  impartiality 
and  truth.  On  the  literature  of  Exodus,  see 
Pentatruch 

EXORCISM  AND  EXORCIST  (Acts  xix.  13). 
The  belief  in  demoniacal  possessioos,  which  may 
be  traced  in  almost  every  nation,  has  always  been 
attended  by  the  professed  ability,  on  the  part  of 
some  individuals,  to  release  the  unhappy  victims 
from  their  calamity.    The  allusions  to  the  prae* 
tioe  of  exorcism  among  the  Jews,  contained  both 
in  their  own  authors  and  in  the  New  Testament 
are  too  well  known  to  render  quotations  neoe»> 
sary.    In  some  instances  this  power  was  consi- 
dered as  a  divine  ^ft ;  in  others  it  was  thoaght 
to  be  acquired  by  investigations  into  the  natore 
of  demons  and  the  qualities  of  natural  prodoe* 
tions,  as  herbs,  stones,  &c,  and  of  drugs  com- 
pounded of  them ;  by  the  use  of  certain  forms  of 
adjurations,  invocations,  ceremonies,  and  other 
observances.    Among  all  the  references  to  exor- 
cism, as  practised  by  the  Jews,  in  tiie  New  Te»> 
tament  (Matt  xiL  27 ;  Mark  ix.  38 ;  Luke  ix. 
49,  50),  we  find  only  one  instance  which  affords 
any  clue  to  the  means  employed  (Acts  xix.  13); 
from  which  passage  it  appears  that  certain  pro- 
fessed exorcists  took  upon  them  to  call  overs 
demoniac  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesos,  tAjvn$, 
*  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth.' 
Their  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  in  oonfonp- 
ity  with  the  well-known  opinions  of  the  Jews  in 
those  days,  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  by 
invoking  the  names  of  the  Deity,  or  angels,  or 
patriarchs,  &c.    The  epithet  applied  to  Uiese  tx- 
orcists,  *  vagabond  Jews,'  indicates  that  they  were 
travelling  mountebanks,    who,    beside  siull  in 
medicine,  pretended  to  tiie  knowledge  of  magic 
The  office  of  the  exorcist  is  not  mentioned  by 
Paul  in  fais  enumeration  of  the  miracnloos  gif^ 
(1  Cor.  xii.  9),  though  it  was  a  power  which  he 
possMsed  himself,  and  which  the  Savioar  bid 
promised  (Mark  xvi.  17;  Matt  x.  8). 
EXPIATION.    rATONBMKHT;  SACwncfc] 
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ii  imA  bj  flgantiTe  spplioUiDQ,  si  the  lymbol 
of  >  Urge  Domber  of  objecti  uid  idesi.  In  tbe 
Eut  such  application*  of  the  word  '  eje '  have 
«Jnji  been  nncommonl;  numeroos ;  and  they 
nR  to  HDOnc  the  Hebrews.  It  maj  be  ler- 
licetble  to  diitingauh  tbe  following  nies  of  the 
nrd,  few  of  which  are  common  in  thi>  connliy, 
BiliB  u)  &r  M  the;  have  brcome  lo  through  the 
nmiatioD  of  the  Bible. 

1.  AJatataiK.  This  toe  of  the  word  probably 
ixi^sated  from  tbe  tye  being  regarded  u  the 

i.  CUnr,u  in  the  phiue' and  the  ere  (colour) 
of  Ike  woman  wai  as  tbe  eje  ^colour)  of  bdel- 
lim '  (Norn.  li.  T).  Thi»  originated  perbape  in 
like  eye  being  tbe  part  of  the  body  which  eihibila 
difcrent  eolonn  in  different  penoni. 

3.  7^  mfaee,  ai  '  the  tar&c«  (eye)  of  the 
luid'l,Eiod.  X.  S,  IS;  Num.  ixii.  5,  II). 

4.  In  CanL  it.  9, '  eye'  leema  to  be  nied  poet- 
ically for  '  look,'  a*  ii  uinal  in  moat  langna^ ; 
'  Tboa  bait  (tolen  my  heart  with  one  of  thy  looki ' 
ttiti). 

&.  In  ProT.  xxiii.  31,  the  term '  eye  '  ia  applied 
Ki  tbe  beadi  or  bubbles  of  wine,  when  poored  oat, 
tat  onr  TcnioD  pmerves  the  Kiiae  of '  coloar,' 

To  tbeae  tome  other  phrMea,  requiring  notice 
ud  endanation,  ma;  be  added : 

'  Before  the  eyea '  of  an*  onei  meaning  in  hii 
ireieiice ;  or,  aa  we  ibould  uy, '  before  nil  fiKe* 
(Gen.  xxiii.  II,  IS;  Eiod.  iv.  30). 

'In  the  eyea 'of  anyone,  means  whatappeara 
U  be  w,  or  so  in  his  iodiTidusl  judgment  or 
D^nkn :  and  is  eqniT^ent  to  '  seeming '  or  ■  ap- 
pnring'  (Gen.  xii.  8;  xxji.  20;  margin  S  Sam. 

'  To  set  the  eyea '  upon  any  one,  is  nsnally  to 
i^atd  him  with  fiiTonr  (Gen.  iliv.  21 ;  Job 
nil.  33 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  13) ;  bnt  it  ocen 
anmt,  as  of  looking  with  anger,  in  I 
Bat  anger  ii  more  uinally  expresaed  by  the  con- 
nry  action  of  taming  tbe  eyes  away. 

As  many  of  the  paisioDa.  snch  as  envy,  pride, 
pily,  deiire,  are  eipreaied  by  the  eye ;  so,  in  the 
Seriplaial  style,  they  are  often  ascribed  to  that 
D^UL  Hence  aach  phrases  as  '  evit  eye '  (Matt 
n.  IS) ;  *  bountifnl  eye '  (Prov.  iiii.  9) ;  ■  hanghly 
(y«'(ProT.  Ti.  IT);  'wanton  eyes' (las.  iiL  16); 
'tyn  foil  of  adallerv '  (3  Pet  li.  14);  'the  Inrt 
of  ihe  eyes' (1  John  iL  16).  This  last  phraae  is 
•)iplied  by  some  to  lasciTicomeas,  by  others  to 
wnamiincji ;  bat  it  is  best  to  take  the  expression 
in  the  most  extensive  sense,  Bs  denoting  a  craTing 
Ibr  the  gay  nnitiea  of  this  life  (Comp.  Eiek. 
uJT.  SS>  In  the  same  chapter  of  Eiekiel  (ver. 
IS),  '  tbe  desire  of  thy  eyes '  is  pot  not  for  the 
prophet's  wife  directly,  as  often  understood,  Itut 
br  whatefer  is  one's  greatest  solace  and  delight ; 
■Ucb  in  this  case  was  the  prophet's  wife — but 
wkieh  in  another  case  might  hsTe  been  something 
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eyea  of  serranta  look  unto  tbe  hands  of  their 
masters,'  has  suggested  a  number  of  curious  illn^ 
trations  from  Oriental  history  and  customs,  tend- 
ing lo  show  that  masters,  espeeially  wlien  in  the 
presence  of  others,  are  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
catiuff  to  their  serrsuts  orders  and  intimations  by 
certiun  motions  of  their  hands,  which,  althongh 
scarcely  noticeable  by  other  persons  present,  are 
ilearly  onderstood  and  promptly  acted  upon  bj 
he  attendants.  This  custom  keeps  them  with 
heir  attention  bent  upon  the  hand  of  their  master, 
watching  its  slightest  motions. 
Expecting  bimding  the  eyes  aa  a  punishment, 
political  diiqualification,  see  Pdhuhment. 
■  Paiktiko  the  etu,'  or  rather  tbe  eyelids, 
with  a  kind  of  black  powder,  is  more  than  once 


jadgmenta,  and  watching  and  attending  for  his 
liay.  From  tome  aoch  association  of  ideas,  tbe 
BTouite  ministers  of  slate  in  the  Persian  mo- 
aanby  were  called  'the  king's  r^es.'  a 
Tinin.  X.  31, 'to  beinatead  of  eyes  '  IS  e^juiv 
U  being  a  prince,  to  rule  and  guide  the  peop... 
The  expieation  in  Ftalm  cxxiii.  3,  ■  As  tbe 


sllnded  to  in  Scripture,  althoo^  this  scarcely 
appears  in  tbe  Authoriied  Version,  aa  our  trans- 
lators, unaware  of  the  custom,  nsusUy  render 
'  eye '  by  '  fcce,'  although  '  eye  '  ia  still  preteried 
in  tbe  margin.  So  Jeicbel  '  painted  her  eyes," 
literally,  '  nut  her  eyea  In  punt,'  bejiore  she 
sbowedherself  publicly  (3  Kings  ii._  30).^  This 
action  is  forcibly  expressed  by  Jeremiah  (iv.  30), 
'  though  thou  rentest  thine  eyea  with  painting." 
Eiekiel  (iiiiL  40)  also  represents  this  as  a  part 
of  high  dress — '  For  whom  thou  didst  wash  thy- 
self, painttdtt  ihy  eyu,  and  deckedst  thjaelf  with 
ornaments.'  Tbe  cuatom  is  also,  very  posubly, 
alluded  to  in  Prov.  vi.  2i— '  Lust  not  after  bet 
beauty  in  thine  heart,  neither  let  her  take  thee 
with  her  tyitidt.'  It  certainly  is  tbe  general  im- 
pression in  Western  Asia  that  this  embellishment 
adds  mnch  to  the  languishing  expression  and  se- 
ducemeni  of  tbe  eyes,  sllhougb  Europeans  find 
some  difficulty  in  appreciating  tbe  beauty  which 
the  Orientals  God  in  this  adornment. 

EZE'KIEL  ( (?o</-«rreitj(*«nerfJ,  one  of  the 
greater  prophets,  whose  writings,  both  in  tbe 
Hebrew  and  Alexandrian  canons,  are  placed  next 
to  those  of  Jeremiah.  He  waa  the  Eoa  of  Bnsi 
the  priest  (cb.  i.  3),  and,  according  to  tradition, 
was  a  native  of  Sarera.  Of  his  early  history  we 
have  no  authentic  mfbrmation.  We  first  find 
him  in  the  country  of  Mesopotamia,  '  by  the  river 
Chebar  '  (ch.  i.  I),  now  Khabur,  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable length  Sowing  into  the  Euphrates  near 
Circesium,  Kirkaia.  On  this  river  Nebuchadr 
nezxar  fbunded  a  Jewish  colony  from  the  captives 
whom  be  brought  from  Jemsalem  when  he  be- 
sieged it  in  the  eighth  year  of  King  Jehoiacbim 
(3  Kings  iiv.  14).  litis  colony  (or  at  least  a 
part  of  It)  waa  settied  at  a  place  called  Tel-Abib, 
and  il  seema  to  have  been  here  that  the  prophet 
fixed  his  residence.  He  rrr*i»ed  his  •■.■ramiwion 
as  a  pn^bel  in  tbe  fifth  year  of  his  captivity 
(B.C.  594).    Eiekiel  \*  remarkably  silent  respect- 
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ing  his  personal  history ;  the  only  event  which 
he  records  (and  that  merely  in  ita  connection 
with  his  prophetic  office)  is  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  captivity  (ch.  zxiv.  18). 
He  continued  to  exercise  the  prophetic  office 
during  a  period  of  at  least  twenty-two  years,  that 
is,  to  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  (ch.  xzix.  17); 
and  it  appears  probable  that  he  remained  with 
the  captives  hj  the  river  Chebar  during  the  whole 
of  his  life.  That  he  exercised  a  very  command- 
ing influence  over  the  people  is  manifest  from 
the  nnmerous  intimations  we  have  of  the  elders 
coming  to  inquire  of  him  what  message  God  had 
sent  through  him  (ch.  viii.  1 ;  xiv.  I ;  xx.  1 ; 
xxxui.  31,  32,  &c.).  Carpzov  relates  several 
g  traditions  respecting  his  death  and  sepulchre.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  killed  at  Babylon  by  the  chief 
of  the  people,  on  account  of  his  having  reproved 
him  for  idolatry ;  that  he  was  buried  in  the  field 
of  Maur  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  and 
that  his  sepulchre  was  still  in  existence.  Such 
traditions  are  obviously  of  very  little  value. 

Ezekiel  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel.  The  former  had  sustained  the  prophetic 
office  during  a  period  of  thirhr-four  years  before 
Elzekiel's  first  predictions,  and  continued  to  pro- 
phesy for  six  or  seven  years  after.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  call  of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophetic 
office  was  connected  with  the  communication  of 
Jeremiah's  predictions  to  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  59), 
which  took  place  the  year  preceding  the  first 
revelation  to  Ezekiel.  The  greater  part  of  Da- 
niel's predictions  are  of  a  later  date  than  those  of 
Ezekiel ;  but  it  appears  that  his  piety  and  wisdom 
had  become  proverbial  even  in  the  earl^  part  of 
Ezekiel's  ministry  (ch.  xiv.  14,  16;  xxviii.  3). 

Most  critics  have  remarked  the  vigour  and  sur- 
prising energy  which  are  manifest  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Ezekiel.  The  whole  of  his  writings  show 
how  admirably  he  was  fitted,  as  well  by  natural 
disposition  as  by  spiritual  endowment,  to  oppose 
the  '  rebellious  house,*  the  '  people  of  stubborn 
iVont  and  hard  heart,'  to  whom  he  was  sent  The 
figurative  representations  which  abound  through- 
out his  writmgs,  whether  drawn  out  into  length- 
ened allegory,  or  expressing  matters  of  fact  by 
means  of  symbols,  or  clothmg  truths  in  the  garb 
of  enigma,  all  testify  by  their  definiteness  the 
vigour  of  his  conceptions.  Things  seen  in  vision 
are  described  with  all  the  minuteness  of  detail 
and  sharpness  of  outiine  which  belong  to  real 
existences.  But  this  characteristic  is  shown  most 
remarkably  in  the  entire  subordination  of  his 
whole  life  to  the  great  work  to  which  he  was 
called.  We  never  meet  with  him  as  an  ordinary 
man ;  he  always  acts  and  thinks  and  feels  as  a 

Srophet  This  energy  of  mind  developed  in  the  one 
irection  of  tiie  prophetic  office  is  strikingly  dis- 
played in  the  account  he  gi*^^  of  ^^^  death  of  his 
wire  (ch.  xxiv.  15-18).  ft  is  the  only  memorable 
event  of  his  personal  history  which  he  records,  and 
it  is  mentioned  merely  in  reference  to  his  soul- 
absorbing  work.  There  is  something  inexpres- 
sibly touching  as  well  as  characteristic  in  this 
brief  narrative— the  'desire  of  his  eyes'  taken 
away  with  a  stroke — the  command  not  to  mourn, 
and  the  simple  statement,  *  so  I  spake  unto  the 
people  in  the  morning,  and  at  even  my  wife  died ; 
and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  commanded.' 
That  he  possessed  the  common  ^pnpathies  and 
nfifectioas  of  humanity  is  manifest  from  the  beau- 


tifhl  tooch  of  tenderness  with  whkh  the  oanative 
is  introduced.  We  may  even  Judge  that  a  mind 
so^  earnest  as  his  woud  be  mote  than  usually 
alive  to  the  feelings  of  affiBction  when  onee'they 
had  obtained  a  place  in  his  heart.  He  then,  who 
could  thus  completely  subordinate  the  strongest 
interests  of  his  individual  life  to  the  great  work 
of  his  prophetic  office,  may  well  command  our 
admiration,  and  be  looked  upon  as  (to  use  Baver- 
nick's  expression)  *  a  truly  ngantic  pbenomenoo.' 
It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Ezekiel  in  this  respect 
with  his  contemporary  Jeremiah,  whose  penooal 
history  is  continually  presented  to  us  in  the 
course  of  his  writings ;  and  the  contrast  serves  to 
show^  that  the  peooliarity  we  are  noticing  in 
Ezekiel  belongs  to  his  individual  character,  and 
was  not  necesfiirily  connected  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy. 

That  Ezekiel  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  it 
acknowledged  by  almost  all  critics.  Michaelis 
remarks  that  Ezekiel  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  Hebrew  language  was  declining  in  purity, 
when  the  silver  age  was  succeeding  to  the  ffolda 
one.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  matter  rather  than  the 
language  of  Ezekiel  that  we  are  to  look  for  evi- 
dence of  poetic  genius. 

The  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Eiekiel 
has  been  the  subject  of  very  little  dispute.  Its 
canonicity  in  general  is  satisfiictorily  established 
by  Jewish  and  Christian  authorities.  There  if, 
indeed,  no  explicit  reference  to  it,  or  qnotatioo 
from  it,  in  the  New  Testament.  Eichhom  (Eut- 
Uit.  p.  218)  mentions  the  following  nassagesss 
having  apparentiy  a  reference  to  wis  book: 
Rom.  li.  24  ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21 :  Rom.  x.5: 
Gal.  iii.  12;  comp.  Ezek.  xx.  11 :  2  Pet  iii.  4; 
comp.  Ezek.  xii.  22 ;  but  none  of  these  are  quo- 
tations. The  closing  visions  of  Ezekiel  sre 
clearly  referred  to,  though  not  quoted,  in  the  Isst 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  central  point  of  Eaekiers  predictions  is 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    Preyiously  to  this 
catastrophe  his  chief  object  is  to  call  to  repentsooe 
those  who  were  living  in  carelesa  security;  to 
warn  them  against  indulging  in  blind  confideoce, 
that  by  the  help  of  the  Egyptians  (Ezek.  zrii. 
15-17;  comp.  Jer.  xxxvii.  7)   the  Baby loniso 
yoke  would  be  shaken  off;  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple 
was  inevitable  and  fast  approaching.    After  this 
event  his  principal  care  is  to  console  the  captiT«s 
by  promises  of  future  deliverance  and  retoni  to 
their  own  land,  and  to  encoura^s  them  by  ss- 
surances  of  future  blessings.     His  predictioitf 
against  foreign  nations  stand  between  these  tvo 
great  divisions,  and  were  for  the  most  part  st* 
tered  during  the  interval  of  suspense  between  the 
divine  intimation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  be- 
sieging Jerusalem  (ch.  xxiv.  2),  and  the  arriTil 
of  the  news  that  he  had  taken  it  (ch.  xxxiii.  SI)- 
The  predictions  are  evidentiy  arranged  on  s  pits 
corresponding  with  these  the  chief  subjects  of 
them,  and  the  time  of  their  utterance  is  so  fre* 
quentiy  noted  that  there  is  little  diiBcaI^(° 
ascertaining  their   chronological   order.    ^ 
order  is  followed  throughout,   except  in  the 
middle  portion  relating  to  foreign  nationSt  ^^^ 
it  is  in  some  instances  departed  fix>m  to  secnre 
greater  unity  of  subject  (e  g,  ch.  xxix.  17)- 

The  whole  book  is  divided  by  Haverniek  ioto 
nine  sections*  as  follows  :>- 
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1.  Eukiels  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (ch. 
L-iil  15). 

1  Scries  of  ^mbolical  representations  and 
ptrticolar  predictions  foretelling  the  approaching 
destroctioD  of  Jadah  and  Jerosalem  (ch.  iii. 
16^.). 

3.  Series  of  Tisions  presented  to  the  prophet  a 
Tor  sod  two  months  later  than  the  lormer,  in 
vfaicb  he  b  shown  the  temple  pollated  by  the 
vofship  of  Adoni»— the  consequent  judgement  on 
tbe  iuhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  priests, — 
tod  dosing  with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a 
purer  worship  (ch.  Tiii.-xi.). 

4.  A  series  of  reproofs  and  warnings  directed 
^iperiallj  against  the  partjcnlar  errors  and  pre- 
jodioes  then  prevalent  amongst  his  contempo- 
raries (ch.  xii.-xix.). 

5.  Another  series  of  warnings  delivered  about 
a  jesr  later,  annoancing  the  coming  judgments  to 
be  yet  nearer  (ch.  xx.^xxiii.). 

&  Predictions  uttered  two  years  and  five 
months  later,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  an- 
MMmcing  to  the  captives  that  very  day  as  the 
cooimeDcement  of  the  siege  (comp.  2  Kings  xxv. 
1 ,  sod  assuring  them  of  its  complete  overthrow 
(ch.  xxiv.l 

7.  Preaictions  against  foreign  nations  (ch. 
uv.-xxxii.). 

8.  After  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem  a  pro- 
phetic representation  of  the  triumph  of  Israel  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  (ch.  xxxiii.- 
mix.). 

9.  Symbolic  representation  of  Mesaanic  times, 
and  of  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
loDgdom  of  God  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.). 

E'ZION-GE/BER,  a  very  ancient  city  Iving 
not  far  from  Elath,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
^y  as  one  of  the  stations  where  the  Hebrews 
lialted  in  their  jonmeyings  through  the  desert 
(^Dent  ii.  8).  From  its  hiu-bour  it  was  that  Solo- 
DKm  (1  Kings  ix.  26)  sent  the  fleet  which  he  had 
tbere  built  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  whence  they 
fetdied  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold. 
Here,  also,  Jeboshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  47 ; 
2  Chron.  xx.  35)  built  a  fleet  *  to  ^  to  Ophir,' 
bat  because  he  lad  joined  himself  with  Ahaziah, 
'king  of  Israel,  who  did  wickedly,'  <the  ships 
vere  broken  that  they  were  not  able  to  go  to 
T&rdiish.'  Eziongeber  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  once  populous  city  Assyan.  Robinson  says, 
'no  trace  of  Eziongeber  seems  now  to  remain, 
Qnless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  small  wady  with 
brackish  water,  el-Ghndyan,  opening  into  el- 
Artbah  from  the  western  motmtam,  some  distance 
oorthofAkabah. 

EZ'RA  {help).  Ezra  was  a  Jewish  scribe  and 
pnest,  who,  about  the  year  b.c.  458,  led  the 
<«ooDd  expedition  of  Jews  back  fVom  the  Baby- 
Ionian  exile  in  Palestine.  This  Ezra  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Ezra  who  went  up  as 
<ne  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  and  Levites  under 
Zenibbabel  (T7eh.  xii.  1,  12,  33).  Ezra  was  a 
Imeal  descendant  from  Phineas,  the  son  of  Aaron. 
Re  is  stated  in  Scripture  to  be  the  son  of  Seraiah, 
t)|e  son  of  Axariah ;  which  Seraiah  was  slain  at 
Riblah  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been 
brought  thither  a  captive  by  Nebuzaradan.  But, 
>s  130  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Seraiah 
>nd  the  departure  of  Ezra  fhmi  Babylon,  and  we 
1^  that  a  grandson  of  Seraiah  was  the  high 


priest  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  the  first 
return  to  Jerusalem,  seventy  years  before  Ezra 
returned  thither,  we  may  suppose  that  by  the 
term  son  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  the  re- 
lationship of  grandson,  or  of  a  sdll  more  remote 
direct  descendant,  is  intended.  In  addition  to 
the  information  given  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  that  Ezra  was  a  'scribe,'  a  *  ready 
scribe  of  tihe  law  of  Moses,'  *  a  scribe  of  the  words 
of  the  Commandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  his 
statutes  to  Israel,'  *  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God 
of  Heaven,'  and  *  a  priest,'  we  are  told  by  Josephus 
that  he  was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  who  were  lef^ 
in  Babylon ;  that  he  was  particularly  conversant 
with  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  was  held  in  univer- 
sal esteem  on  account  of  his  righteousness  and 
virtue. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  teniple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  decreed  by  Cyrus  in  the  year 
B.C.  536,  was,  after  much  powerful  and  vexatious 
opposition,  completed  in  the  reign  and  by  the  per- 
mission of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  the  year  B.a  515. 

In  the  year  b.c.  457  Ezra  was  sent  by  '  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus  and  his  counsellors  to  inquire 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  law  of  his  God  which  was  in  his  hand ;  and 
to  carry  the  silver  and  gold  which  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  freely  ofiered  unto  the  God  of 
Israel.'  Permission  was  also  granted  to  him  to 
take  with  him  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  which 
he  could  find  in  all  the  province  of  Babylon,  to- 
gether with  the  free-will  ofierings  which  the 
people  and  priests  offered  for  the  house  of  God  at 
Jerusalem.  Of  this  treasure  he  was  directed  to 
employ  as  much  as  was  requisite  in  the  purchase 
of  offerings  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
the  surplus  he  was  to  lay  out  according  to  his 
discretion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  externals  of 
religion.  Ezra  was  also  charged  to  convey  vessels 
forthehottseof  God  in  Jerusalem;  and,  lest  these 
gifts  should  be  insufficient,  he  was  empowered  to 
take  from  the  king's  treasure-house  as  much  as 
should  be  wanted  to  supply  everything  needfkil 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  commission  was  given  to  Ezra,  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  issued  a  decree  to  the  keepers  of  the 
kings  treasure  beyond  the  river,  to  assist  Ezra  in 
everything  in  which  he  needed  help,  and  to  supply 
him  liberally  with  money,  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
salt  It  was  further  enacted  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  to  impose  tribute  upon  any  priest,  Levite, 
or  other  person  concerned  in  the  ministration 
in  the  house  of  God.  Ezra  was  commissioned  to 
appoint  '  according  to  the  wisdom  of  God  which 
was  in  his  hand,'  magistrates  and  judges  to  judge 
all  the  people  beyond  the  river,  that  knew  the 
laws  of  his  God ;  and  was  enjoined  to  teach  them 
to  those  who  knew  them  not.  The  reason  of  the 
interest  for  the  worship  of  God  at  this  time 
evinced  by  Artaxerxes,  appears  to  have  been  a 
fear  of  the  divine  displeasure,  for  we  read  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  decree  to  the  treasurers  beyond 
the  river,  <  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God 
of  Heaven,  let  it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house 
of  the  Grod  of  Heaven ;  for  why  should  there 

BE  WRATH  AGAINST  THE    REALM  OP  THE  KINO 

AND  HI8  SONS?'  We  are  also  told  (Ezra  vii.  6) 
that  the  king  granted  Ezra  all  his  request;  and 
Josephus  informs  us  that  Ezra,  being  desirous  of 

S»ing  to  Jerusalem,  requested  the  king  to  grant 
m  recommendatory  letters  to  the  governor  of 
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Sjruu  We  may  therefore  aappoK  that  the  dread 
which  Anaienei  eatertaiDcd  of  the  divine  judg- 
mentt  wai  tbe  cooiequeDce  of  the  eipoution  to 
him  by  Em  of  the  hittor;  of  the  Jewish  peo|)Ie. 
Eir*  anembled  the  Jews  who  iccompanied 
bim  on  the  banki  of  the  river  Ahava,  where  they 
baited  three  diyi  inCoita.  Hen  Eira  proclaimed 
■  &it,  u  an  &Gt  of  hiiDiiliatioo  befbre  God  and  a 
■ewOQ  of  prayer  for  difine  directioa  and  nfo 
eoodnct  {  for,  od  lettiii^  oat.  he  >  wu  aahaiDed  to 
require  a  baiid  of  soldiera  *iid  boraemea  to  help 
tbnn  agaiDU  the  enemy  in  the  way,'  becaiue  he 
had  aaterted  to  the  king  that  the  hand  of  hi>  God 
ii  npon  all  them  that  Kck  him  for  good.  Em 
ne«  commilted  the  care  of  the  treaanres  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  twelve  of  the  chief  priesti, 
aaaiited  by  teu  of  their  brethren,  appoicting  thew 
to  take  duwge  of  the  treaaures  by  the  way,  and 
deliver  them  aafelj  in  the  home  of  the  Lord  at 
Jenualem.  On  the  twelfth  day  from  their  fint 
aettjug  oat,  Eara  and  his  companion!  left  the 
river  Ahava,  and  arrived  lafely  at  Jenualem  in 
the  fifth  month,  having  been  delivered  from  the 
hand  of  the  enemy  and  of  aacb  as  lay  io  wait  by 
the  way.  Tlirec  days  after  their  arrival  toe 
treasnres  were  weighed  and  delivered  into  the 
etutody  of  some  Levilea.  Tbe  returning  eiiles 
offered  barat-oSeringt  to  the  Lord.  They  de- 
livered also  tbe  king's  commissioos  to  the  vice- 
roys and  governors,  ind  gave  necdfiil  help  to  tbe 
people  and  the  miniate™  of  tbe  Temple.  When 
Eira  had  discharged  the  varioui  tnists  com- 
mitted to  him,  the  princes  of  the  Jews  came  to 
him  and  complained  that  the  Jewish  people 
generally  who  had  returned  from  tbe  eaptivily, 
and  also  the  priests  and  Levites,  but  especially 
tbe  rulers  and  princes,  had  not  kept  themielvei 
separate  from  the  people  of  the  land,  but  bad 
done  according  to  the  abominations  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  narious  whom  their  foreftlben  hod 
driven  out,  and  married  their  dangbler*,  and 
allowed  their  children  to  intermarry  with  them. 
Un  hearing  this  Ezra  was  deeply  omictedj  and, 
according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  he  rent  his 
mantle  and  lore  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard. 
There  gathered  round  him  all  those  who  Mill 
feared  God,  and  dreaded  his  wrath  for  the  trans- 
gression of  those  whom  he  had  broaght  back 
from  captivity.  Having  waited  till  the  time  of 
the  evening  sacrifice,  ^ra  rose  up,  and,  having 
again  rent  his  hair  and  his  garments,  made  pub- 
lic prayer  and  confession  of  sin.  The  assembled 
people  wept  bitterly,  and  Shecaniah,  one  of  the 
sona  of  Elam.  came  forward  to  propose  a  genei 
covenant  to  put  awiy  the  foreign  wives  and  their 
children.  Em  then  arose  and  administered  on 
oath  to  the  people  that  they  would  do  accord- 
inglf.  Proclamation  was  also  made  that  all 
those  who  had  returned  from  captivity  should 
within  three  days  oatber  themselves  together 
nolo  Jerusalem,  under  pain  of  eieommunication 
and  forfeiture  of  their  goods.  The  people  as- 
sembled at  the  time  appointed,  trembling  on 
accoimt  of  their  sin  and  of  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell.  EzTX  addressed  them,  declaring  to  them 
their  sin,  and  exhorting  them  to  amend  their 
livea  by  dissolving  their  illegal  connections. 
The  people  acknowledged  tbe  justice  of  his 
rebukes,  and  promised  obedience.    They  then 


appoint  times  at  which  thej  mi^  menllf 
come  to  be  examined  respecting  this  msiur. 
accompanied  by  tbe  judge*  and  eld«*  of  every 
cit;;.  A  commission  was  therefore  formed,  no. 
sisting  of  Eira  and  some  others,  to  bvcatigate 
the  extent  of  tbe  evil.  Iliis  invenigalion  ooev- 
pied  three  months. 

In  Neb.  viii.  we  read  that,  on  tbe  oeeasioti  of 
tbe  celebration  of  the  feaat  of  tbe  seventh  manh, 
ubseqaently  to  Nelkemiah't  Dumbering  the  peo- 
lie,  Eira  was  reqaeMed  to  bring  tbe  book  of  die 
aw  of  Moses  J  and  that  be  re»d  therein  itudiig 
pulpit  of  wood,  vhicb  ruaed  him  above 
il  the  people. 

Contradictory  acconnla  are  given  by  the  J  ewiih 
writen  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  Eca's  dealk 
The  Talmodic  statement  is  that  be  lUed  al  Zid- 
lumu,  a  town  on  the  Tigria,  wliile  on  lus  read 
from  Jerusalem  to  Sun,  whither  he  was  |<iia| 
to  converse  wi^  Artaxerxes  about  tbe  afiui  rf 
the  Jews.  A  tomb  said  to  be  his,  represealed  is 
the  present  engraving,  is  shown  on  the  Tigrti, 
about  toenty  miles  above  its  junetioo  with  Ibi 
Eapbratea. 


allthf 


Eira  is  commonly  regarded  as  tbe  author  of 
the  books  of  Cbrooicles.  But  as  the  lewns  fcr 
ascribing  the  books  of  Clironicles  to  tbe  aulbw- 
shlp  of  Eira  have  already  been  investigated  i" 
the  Article  CHEioMci-Ea,  we  confins  onrseiw 
here  to  the  book  of  Em.  Some  aulbon  hsn 
ascribed  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther  ^k^ 
wise   to   Ezra,  although    they   diSer    in  stjl^ 

[EsTHEB;    NEHKMIiH.] 

EiKi,  EooK  ov.— The  book  of  Eira  ajUMOt 
records  of  events  occurring  abont  the  terminsDm 
of  the  Bat^lonian  exile.  It  eomprise*  team" 
of  the  &vours  bestowed  upon  tbe  Jews  by  P<r- 
sian  kings;  of  the  rebuilding  of  tbe  tenpU; 
of  tbe  mission  of  Em  to  Jerusalem,  sad  his 
regulations  and  reforms.  Snch  records  fbnnif 
the  subject  of  the  book  of  Kara,  we  mast  nol  be 
surprised  that  its  parti  are  not  so  intiinately  an- 
nexed with  each  other  as  we  might  baW  ««■ 
pected  if  the  author  had  set  forth  hu  inleatku  u 
fkimish  a  complete  history  of  his  times. 

The  events  narrated  in  the  book  of  Eira  art 
spread  over  a  period  of  about  79  yeais,  unierl" 
reigns  of  Gyms,  Cambyses,  MagiM,  or  Ptam- 
Smerdis,  Darios  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  ArtsinM 
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(in  tie  dgfath  year  of  whose  reign  the  records  of 
Ezncesse^. 

The  beffmning  of  the  book  of  Esra  agrees  ver- 
batim  with  the  conclusion  of  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  terminates  abmptly  with  the 
statement  of  the  divorces  effected  by  his  anthority, 
bj  which  the  marriages  of  Israelites  with  foreign 
women  were  ^Ussolvea. 

Since  the  book  of  Ezra  has  no  marked  oonclu- 
tioo,  it  waSy  even  in  early  times,  considered  to 
ibrm  part  of  the  book  of  INfehemiah,  the  contents 
of  wbdi  are  of  a  similar  description.  As,  how- 
erer,  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  collection  of  detached 
records  of  remarkable  events  occurring  at  the 
GODclnnon  of  the  exile  and  in  the  times  imme- 
diateiy  following  it,  attempting  no  (Usplay  of  the 
irt  of  book-making,  the  mere  want  of  an  artificial 
ooDcIusion  cannot  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason 
for  r^earding  it  as  the  first  portion  of  Nehemiah. 
It  is,  however,  likely  that  the  similarity  of  the 
eootents  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was 
the  cause  of  their  being  placed  together  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fiicts  in  the  book  of 
Em  is  chronological.  The  book  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions.  The^rs^  consists  of  chapters 
l-tI,  and  contains  ihe  history  of  the  returning 
ailes  and  of  their  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and 
comprises  the  period  from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
Bc  536,  to  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
B.C  515. 

The  tecond  portion  contains  the  personal 
history  of  the  migration  of  Ezra  to  Palestine, 
in  the  Eeventh  year  of  Artazerzes.  This  latter 
portion,  embracing  chapters  vii.-x.,  is  an  auto- 
biography of  Ezra  during  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  months,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

We  have  spoken  thus  &r  of  the  canonical  book 
of  Ezra ;  there  are,  however,  four  books  that 
IttTe  received  this  name,  viz.  the  book  noticed 
aboTe,  the  only  one  which  was  received  into  the 
Hebrew  canon  under  that  name,  the  book  of 
Nehemiah,  and  the  two  apocryphal  books  of 
E^ras,  oonoeming  which  see  Esdras. 


F. 


FACi^  in  Scripture,  is  often  used  to  denote 
pnnace  in  the  general  sense,  and,  when  applied 
to  the  Almighty,  denotes  such  a  complete  mani> 
testation  of  tfaie  divine  presence^  bv  sound  or 
p^t,  as  was  equivalent,  m  the  vividness  of  the 
impression,  to  the  seeing  of  a  fellow-creature 
*&ce  to  &ce.'  The  '&ce  of  God'  therefore 
denotes  in  Soipture  any  thin^  or  manner  by 
vbich  God  is  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  man. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  and  common  opinion 
^  onr  mortal  frame  oould  not  survive  the 
more  sensible  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
Knoe,  or  *  see  God  fiice  to  face  and  live '  (Gen. 
^^xii-  30).  Hence,  in  this  passage,  the  gratitude 
^  astonishment  of  Jacoti,  that  he  still  lived 
*^  God  had  manifested  himself  to  him  more 
sensibly  than  by  dreams  and  visions.  This  im- 
P^^sion  was  confirmed  to  Moses,  who  was  told, 
'Thou  caost  not  see  my  face:  no  man  can  see 
By  face  and  live'  (Exod.  zxxiU.  20);  which 
clearly  ngnifics  that  no  one  caa,  in  this  present 


state  of  being,  endure  the  view  of  that  glory  which 
beloDgs  to  Him  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  John  iii. 
2 ;  Rev.  xxii.  4). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  God  is  usually 
represented  to  us  in  Scripture  under  a  human 
form ;  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  even  more 
spiritualized  minds  than  those  of  the  Hebrews  to 
conceive  of  Him  apart  from  the  form  and  attri- 
butes of  the  highest  nature  actually  known  to 
us.  The  Scripture  sanctions  this  concession  to 
the  weakness  of  our  intellect,  and  hence  arise 
the  anthropomorphous  phrases  which  speak  of 
the  &Ge,  the  eyes,  the  arm  of  God.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  an^ls  in  the  Old  Testament  times 
were  generally  m  the  human  form  (Jndg.  xiii. 
6,  &c.) ;  and  nom  this  cause  alone  it  would  have 
been  natural,  in  the  imagination,  to  transfer  the 
form  of  the  messengers  to  Hun  by  whom  they 
were  sent. 

FAIR  HAVENS^  a  harbour  or  roadstead  of 
Cretc^  the  imsafeness  of  which  to  winter  in, 
occasioned  that  attempt  to  make  for  Phenice^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  which  led  to  the 
eventual  loss  of  the  vessel  in  which  Paul  sailed 
for  Rome  (Acts  xxviL  8).  As  the  name  is  still 
preserved,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
situation  to  a  small  bay  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  Gape  Leon,  the  present  Cape  Matala. 

FALLOW-DEER.  The  original  terms  4;'a/ 
and  Ajalah  are  rendered  in  our  common  version 
by  the  names  hart  and  hind  (Dent  xii.  15; 
n.  xliL  I ;  Isa.  xxxv.  6 ;  Gen.  xlix.  21 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  34 ;  Job  xxxix.  1 ;  Ps.  xviii.  31 ;  Prov.  v. 
19 ;  Cant  ii  7 ;  Jer.  xiv.  5 ;  Habak.  iii.  19). 


171.    [OeiVQs  barbuus.] 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  believes  Ajal  to  be  the 
Ethiopian  oryx,  with  nearl  v  straight  horns.  But 
an  Etniopian  species  could  not  well  be  meant 
where  the  clean  animals  fit  for  the  food  of 
Hebrews  are  pointed  out,  nor  where  allusion 
is  made  to  suffering  from  thirst,  and  to  high  and 
rocky  places  as  the  refiige  of  females,  or  of  both, 
since  all  the  species  of  orjrx  inhabit  the  open 
plains,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  the  desire  of 
drinking;  nor  can  either  of  these  propensities  be 
properly  ascribed  to  the  true  antelopes,  or  gazellB, 
of  Arabia  and  Syria,  all  bdng  residents  of  the 
plain  and  the  desert ;  like  the  oryges,  often  seen 
at  immense  distances  fVom  water,  and  unwilling 
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to  Tenture  into  forests,  where  their  velocity  of 
flight  and  delicacy  of  structure  impede  and 
destroy  them.  Animals  of  the  stag  kmd  prefer 
the  security  of  forests,  are  always  most  robust 
in  rocky  mountain  covers,  and  seek  water  with 
considerable  anxiety ;  for  of  all  the  lightfooted 
ruminants,  they  alone  protrude  the  tongue  when 
hard  pressed  in  the  chace.  Now,  comparing  these 
qualities  with  several  texts,  we  find  them  perfectly 
appropriate  to  the  species  of  these  genera  alone. 

The  first  species  here  referred  to  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Cervus  Barbarus,  or  Barbary 
stag,  in  size  between  our  red  and  &llow  deer, 
distinffuished  by  the  want  of  a  bisantler,  or 
second  branch  on  the  horns,  reckoning  from 
below,  and  a  spotted  livery,  which  is  efbced  only 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  This  species  is 
figured  on  Egyptian  monuments,  is  still  occar 
sionally  seen  about  the  Natron  lakes  west  of  the 
Nile,  and,  it  seems,  was  observed  by  a  reverend 
friend  in  the  desert  east  of  the  Drad  Sea  on  his 
%  route  from  Cairo  towards  Damascus.  We  take 
this  to  be  the  Igial  or  Ajal  of  the  Arabs,  the  same 
which  ther  accuse  of  eating  fish — that  is,  the 
ceps,  lizards,  and  snakes,  a  propensity  common  to 
other  species,  and  similarly  ascribed  to  the  Vir- 
ginian and  Mexican  deer. 

The  other  is  the  Persian  stag,  or  Maral  of  the 
Tahtar  nations,  and  Grewazen  of  Armenia,  larger 
than  the  stag  of  Europe,  clothed  with  a  heavy 
mane,  and  likewise  destitute  of  bisantlers.  We 
believe  this  species  to  be  the  Soegur  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  many  of  the  Arabs,  uerefore,  resi- 
dinff  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain  forests  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  One  or  both  of  these  species 
were  dedicated  to  the  local  bona  dea  (m  Mount 
Libanns — a  kind  of  proof  that  deer  were  found  in 
the  vicinity. 

Of  the  hind  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  she  is  the  female  of  stag,  or  hart,  and  that  in 
the  manners  of  these  animals  the  males  always 
are  the  last  to  hurry  into  cover. 

FASTS.  The  observance  of  religious  fiists 
established  itself  in  the  world  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  is  found  to  have  prevailed  in  most  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  such  a  religion  as 
Moses  was  commissioned  by  the  creator  of  the 
world  to  offer  to  the  chosen  people,  it  was  not 
likely  that  an  observance  which,  such  as  fiists, 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  false  and  heathen 
conceptions,  should  hold  a  very  prominentposi- 
tion,  or  be  invested  with  much  importance.  Tnere 
is  but  one  &st  enjoined  by  the  great  Hebrew  law- 
giver. And  this  injunction  we  are  disposed  to 
place  among  those  tilings  which  Moses  allowed 
rather  than  originated,  bore  with  rather  than 
approved,  in  consideration  of  the  force  of  esta- 
blished custom,  and  from  a  wise  fear  of  defeating 
his  own  good  ends  by  attempting  too  much.  The 
maimer  in  which  this  observance  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  (Lev.  xvi.  29;  xxiii.  27)  seems  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  no  new  institation  that  the  law- 
giver was  establishing,  but  merely  an  old  and 
well  known  practice,  to  which  he  gave  a  modified 
sanction.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the  law 
been  a  new  one,  details  would  have  been  both 
needed  and  given,  as  is  customary  with  Moses  in 
his  injunctions.  Instead  of  that,  the  children  of 
Israel  are  required  in  general  terms  to  'afflict 
their  souls.'  But  this  language  is  not  only  vague, 
it  is  figurative,  and  could  have  no  definite  mean- 


ing unless  to  persons  with  whom  afflictiDg  th« 
soul  was  in  general  use.  There  seems,  howevtr, 
no  reason  to  doubt  that '  to  afflict  the  soul,*  bore 
with  it  the  meaning  of  &sting.  To  a  mere  Eug- 
lish  reader  the  phrase  seems  to  comprise  all  kinds 
of  voluntary  mortifications,  but '  soul '  in  HebnfV 
not  seldom  denotes  the  *  appetite '  (Prov.  xxm 
7).  Accordingly  the  words  regard  immediately 
abstinence  from  food,  and  most  probably  (so  fax 
as  they  go)  nothing  more. 

The  sole  fast  required  by  Moses  was  on  iht 
great  day  of  annual  atonement.  This  obserranw 
seems  always  to  have  retained  some  prominenee 
as  '  the  fast '  (Acts  xxvii.  9).  But  what  the  ob- 
servance of  the  enjoined  duty  involved  we  are 
nowhere  expresslv  informed.  Other  general  &sts, 
however,  were  in  course  of  ages  introdoctii, 
which  were  celebrated  at  fixed  times  every  sat- 
cessive  year.  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged  and  captured  JentMlen, 
which  calamity  led.  to  the  establishment  of  tfai 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  fourth  mootb 
(Thammuz,  July),  (Jer.  lii.  6,  7 ;  Zech.  viii.  19). 
In  the  last  passage  other  fiists  are  enumerated, 
namely,  *  the  fast  of  the  fifth,  and  the  hst  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth.'  That  of  tbe 
fifth  month  (Ab,  August)  was  held  on  the  niotb 
day,  in  mournful  commemoration  of  the  buniiof; 
of  tiie  city  by  *  Nebuzar-adan,  a  servant  of  \ht 
king  of  Babylon,'  who  *  burnt  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  king's  house,  and  sill  the  houses 
of  Jerusalem,  and  every  great  man's  house'  [i 
Kings  XXV.  8,  sq.;  Jer.  lii.  12 ;  Zech.  vii.  3-5: 
viii.  19).  The  fiist  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishii 
October^  was  established  to  bewail  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  (Jer.  xli.  1»  sq.;  2KiQ^ 
XXV.  25).  That  of  the  tenth  month  (Tebeth, 
January)  was  held  on  the  tenth  day  to  comow- 
morate  the  commencement  of  the  si^e  of  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  ziv. 
1 ;  Zech.  viii.  19). 

On  particular  and  signal  occasions  extraonii- 
nary  fksts  were  appointed  (Judges  xx.  26 ;  I  Sam. 
xxxi.  11-13 ;  Banich  i.  5  ;  1  Kings  xxi.  9 ;  comp. 
Jer.  xxxvi.  9 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  3).  In  Joel  i  ii.  a  &t 
is  enjoined  with  a  view  to  torn  away  tiie  wrath  of 
God  as  displayed  in  the  terrible  consequeooesof  the 
invasion  of  the  land  of  Judsa  by  an  army  of^ 
vastating  locusts.  The  notion  also  prevailed  that 
a  special  fiist  might  have  the  efiect  of  averting  the 
divme  displeasure  and  securing  the  divine  ocHipe- 
ration  in  any  great  undertaking  (Jonah  iii.  3 ; 

1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12;  1  Mace,  iil  47; 

2  Mace.  xiii.  12 ;  Judith  iv.  11 ;  vi.  19).  l^ 
firsts  were  at  a  later  period  sometimes  held  io 
order  to  avert  calamity  or  procure  a  fevour  froo 
heaven ;  and  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  general  &s& 
when  tiie  nation  was  threatened  wiUi  any  great 
evil,  such  as  drought  or  fiunine. 

There  were  also  private  fksts,  though  the  Mo- 
saic law  did  not  require  them.  They  were  heid 
in  connection  with  individual  or  fiunlly  incidentSt 
and  agreed  in  aim  and  tendency  wim  fasti  of  a 
ffeneral  and  public  nature.  Examples  may  he 
found  in  1  Sam.  i.  7 ;  xx.  34;  1  Kings  xxi.  9: 
£z.  X.  6 ;  Neh.  i.  4.  After  tiie  exile  private  6* 
became  very  firequent,  awaiting  the  call  of  do 
special  occasion,  but  entering  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  current  religious  worship.  The  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican  (Luke  xviii.  9 ;  coop. 
Matt  is.  14)  shows  how  much  tiie  Phariiees 
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vere  ghren  to  ▼olnntary  and  priyate  fluts — *  I 
fast  twice  m  the  week.'  The  first  was  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week,  on  which  Moses  ascended  to  the 
top  of  Moant  Sinai ;  the  second  was  on  the  se- 
cond day,  on  which  he  came  down.  The  Essencs 
icd  the'  Therapentas  also  were  mnch  given  to 
»€h  obsenranoes.  Fasts  were  considered  as  a 
isehl  exercise  in  preparing  the  mind  for  special 
rtii^oos  impressions.  Thus  Dan.  x.  2,  sq.,  *  In 
tii<'!ie  days  I  Daniel  was  monming  three  full 
Te«ks.  I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came 
ttsh  nor  wine  in  my  mouth.  Then  I  lifted  up 
mr  e^es  and  looked,  and  behold  a  certain  man/ 
&o.  (see  also  Acts  xiii.  3 ;  xiv.  23).  From  Matt. 
xvii.  21,  *  Howbeit  this  kind  (of  demons)  coeth 
not  oat  but  by  prayer  and  fitting,'  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  practice  under  consideration  was 
coQsidered  in  the  days  of  Christ  to  act  in  certain 
special  cases  as  an  exorcism.  Fasting  was  ao- 
compaoied  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  grief  among 
the  Israelites,  as  may  be  seen  in  1  Mace.  iii.  47, 
*  TbeD  they  fiisted  that  day  and  put  on  sackcloth, 
aad  cast  ashes  upon  their  heads  and  rent  their 
clndKs.'  The  fast  ordinarily  lasted  from  evening 
!o  ereninff,  but  was  not  observed  on  tiie  sabbath 
or  on  festival  days.  The  abstinence  was  either 
partial  or  total.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  food 
V8S  entirely  foregone,  but  this  ordinarily  took 
place  only  in  fasts  of  short  duration ;  and  absti- 
DCDce  from  food  in  eastern  climes  is  more  ea^ 
aod  less  detrimental  (if  not  in  some  cases  posi- 
tively useful)  than  keeping  from  food  would  be 
vith  OS  in  these  cold,  damp,  northern  regions 
'Esther  iv.  16).  In  the  case  of  partial  abstinence 
the  time  was  longer,  the  denial  in  degree  less. 
When  Daniel  (x.  2)  was  *  mourning  tiiree  full 
Weeks,'  he  ate  no  *  pleasant  bread,  neither  came 
f.fik  nor  wine  in  my  mouth.*  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  fixed  and  recognized 
periods  daring  which  these  lasts  endured.  From 
one  day  to  forty  days  fiuts  were  observed.  The 
latter  period  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with 
flings  of  peculiar  sancti^,  owing  doubtiess  to 
ORtain  events  in  Jewish  history.  Thus  Moses 
'vas  with  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai  forty  days 
aad  forty  nights,  he  did  neither  eat  bread  nor 
drink  water  ^  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28).  So  Elijah 
^I  Kings  xix.  8) '  arose  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
vent  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and 
^  nights  unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God.'  The 
lauie  was  the  number  of  days  that  our  Lord  fasted 
>°  the  desert  in  connection  with  his  temptation 
(Matt,  iT.Ml ;  Marki.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13). 
We  have  already  seen  how  qualified  the  sanc- 
tion was  which  Moses  gave  to  the  observance  of 
&sdng  as  a  religious  duty.  In  the  same  spirit 
which  actuated  him,  the  prophets  bore  testimony 
^Dst  the  lamentable  abuses  to  which  the  prac- 
tice was  tamed  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  with  the 
increase  of  social  corruption  (Isa.  Iviii.  4,  sq. ; 
Jw.  xiv.  12 ;  Zech.  vii.  5).  Continuing  the  same 
'P^cies  of  influence  and  perfecting  that  spirit- 
<iahty  in  relidon  which  Moses  began,  our  Lord 
rebnked  the  Pharisees  sternly  for  their  outward 
^  hypocritical  pretences  in  the  fasts  which  they 
<'werved  (Matt  vi.  16,  sq.),  and  actually  ab- 
s^^ffled  from  appointing  any  fhst  whatever  as  a 
Pjrt  of  his  own  religion  (Matt  ix.  14).  From 
^«  passage  referred  to  this  at  least  is  clear, 
«at  JesQs  ascribed  to  fhsts  no  essential  worth, 
^^  nqaiied  any  such  observance  from  his  fol- 


lowers. Whether  and  how  fiir  he  allowed  fitt- 
ing as  a  means  of  religious  improvement,  is  a 
Snestion  which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
iscuss.  That  the  early  Christians  observed  the 
ordinary  fiists  which  the  public  practice  of  their 
day  sanctioned,  is  clear  from  more  than  one  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  (Acts  xiii. 
2 ;  xiv.  23 ;  2  Cor.  v].  5) ;  but  m  this  they  pro- 
bably did  nothing  more  than  yield  obedience,  as 
in  general  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  do, 
to  the  law  of  their  fathers  so  long  as  the  Mosaic 
institutions  remained  entire.  And  though  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  Church  held  them- 
selves free  from  all  ritual  and  ceremonial  observ- 
ances when  God  in  his  providence  had  brought 
Judaism  to  a  termination  in  the  rasure  of  the 
holy  city  and  the  closing  of  the  temple,  yet  the 
practice  of  listing  thus  originated  might  have 
easily  and  unobservedly  been  transmitted  from 
year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  and  that  the 
rather  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  disciples 
being  Jews  (to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of 
the  Ebionites  in  the  primitive  church),  thousands 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  fasting  from  the 
earliest  days  of  their  existence,  either  in  their 
own  practice  or  the  practice  of  their  fhthers,  re* 
latives,  and  associates. 

FAT.  In  Lev.  iii.  there  are  minute  details 
of  the  parts  of  victims  which  were  to  be  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  the  altar.  Among  these  all 
the  intemti}  fat  is  minutely  specified,  particularly 
the  fiit  of  the  kidneys ;  and  of  external  parts  the 
tail  of  the  sheep,  which,  in  the  common  species  of 
Western  Asia,  is  a  mass  of  fat  (iii.  4,  9,  10,  15) : 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  *  All  the  fat  is  the 
Lord's ;  ye  shall  eat  neither  &t  nor  blood '  (iii. 
17).  The  reason  assigned,  namely,  that  the  fat 
was  consecrated  to  the  altar,  could  only  apply 
with  respect  to  that  of  animals  used  in  sacrifice, 
which  were  also  usually  employed  for  food. 
One  point  seems  to  have  been  very  generally 
overlooked,  which  is,  that  not  fat  absolutely,  but 
particular  fat  parts  only  are  interdicted.  They 
might  eat  the  &t  involved  in  the  muscular  tissue 
— in  short,  fat  meat ;  and  we  know  that  animals 
were  actually  fattened  for  food  (1  Kings  iv.  23 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  21 ;  Luke  xv.  23).  This  was,  however, 
not  a  usual  practice ;  and  even  at  this  day  in  the 
East,  domestic  cattle  seldom  undergo  anv  pre- 
paratory feeding  or  fattening  before  l^ing  killed. 
Hence  there  is  littie  fat  in  the  carcass,  except  that 
belonging  to  the  parts  specified  in  the  prohibition, 
which  is  all  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  suet 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
somewhat  remarkable  restriction.  The  secondary 
cause,  that  the  fht  was  consecrated  to  the  altar, 
and  therefore  was  to  be  abstained  from,  is  not  all ; 
for  it  is  usually  considered  that  it  was  thus  conse- 
crated to  give  a  religious  sanction  to  a  prohibition 
expedient  on  other  grounds.  The  true  reason 
probably  is,  that  this  suet  or  suet-like  fat  is  not 
particularly  wholesome  or  digestible  in  warm 
climates,  if  anywhere,  and  is  particularly  unsuit^ 
able  for  persons  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  as 
the  Israelites  appear  to  have  been  at  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Egypt 

*  Fatness^*  in  »cripture^  expresses  plumpness  or 
exuberance,  whether  in  men,  animals,  or  vege- 
tables ;  and  is  hence  often  applied  metaphorically 
to  any  kind  of  abundance,  as  to  large  possessions, 
or  to  excessive  fertility  in  the  earth. 
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FATHER.  This  word,  besides  its  obyioas  and 
primary  sense,  bears,  in  Scripture,  a  number  of 
other  applications,  most  of  which  hare,  through 
the  use  of  the  Bible,  become  more  or  less  common 
in  all  Christian  countries. 

1.  The  term  Father  is  very  often  applied  to 
God  himself  (Exod.  iv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii.  6; 
2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  28 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16 ; 
Ixiy.  8).  In  some  of  these  passages  he  is  set  be- 
fore us  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  in  the  general 
sense  of  creator  and  preserver  of  all  men,  but 
more  especially  of  belieyers,  whether  Jews  or 
Christians. 

Without  doubt,  howerer,  God  is  in  a  more 
especial  and  intimate  manner,  eren  as  by  cove- 
nant, the  Father  of  the  Jews  ( Jer.  xxxi.  9 ;  Isa. 
Ixiii.  16 ;  Ixiy.  8 ;  John  viiL  41 ;  y.  45 ;  2  Cor. 
yi.  18);  and  also  of  Christians,  or  rather  of  all 
pious  and  believing  persons,  who  are  called  *sons 
of  God'  (John  L  12 ;  Rom.  viii.  16,  etc.).  Thus 
Jesus,  in  speaking  to  his  disciples,  calls  God  their 
Father  (Matt  ^.  4,  8,  15,  18;  z.  20,  29;  xiii. 
43,  etcA  The  Apostles,  also,  for  themselves  and 
other  Christians,  call  him  'Father'  (Rom.  i.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  S ;  2  Cor.  i.  2 ;  Gal.  i.  4 ;  and  many 
other  places). 

2.  Father  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  near  or 
remote,  or  to  ancestors  (*&thers')  in  aeneral. 
The  progenitor,  or  founder,  or  patriarch  of  a  tribe 
or  nation,  was  also  pre-eminently  its  Ikther,  as 
Abraham  of  the  Jews.  Examples  of  this  aboimd. 
See,  for  instance.  Dent.  i.  11 ;  1  Kings  viii.  21 ; 
Matt.  iii.  9 ;  zxiiL  30 ;  Mark  zi.  10 ;  Xuke  i.  32, 
73 ;  vi.  23,  26 ;  John  vii.  22,  &c. 

3.  Father  is  also  applied  as  a  title  of  respect  to 
any  hei^d,  chiefs  ruler,  or  elder,  and  especially  to 
kings,  prophets,  and  priests  (Judg.  xvii.  10 ;  xviii. 
19;  1  Sam.  x.  12;  2  Kings  ii.  12  ;  v.  13  ;  vi.  21 ; 
xiii.  14 ;  Prov.  iv.  1 ;  Matt.  xxiiL  9 ;  Acts  vii.  2 ; 
xxii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  15,  etc). 

4.  The  author,  source,  or  beginner  of  anything 
is  also  called  the  Father  of  tiie  same,  or  of  those 
who  follow  him.  Thos  Jabal  is  called  *the 
fiither  of  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  have 
cattle,-*  and  Jubal,  'the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  the  organ '  (Gen.  iv.  20, 21 ; 
comp.  Job  xxxviiL  28;  John  viii.  44;  Rom. 
iv.  12). 

The  authority  of  a  fiither  was  very  great  in 
patriarchal  times ;  and  although  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  virtually  taken  from  the  parent  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  required  him  to  bring  his 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  public  tribunals  (DNeut 
xxi.  18-21),  all  the  more  real  powers  of  uie  pa- 
ternal character  were  not  only  left  unimpaii^ 
but  were  made  in  a  great  degree  Uie  basis  of  the 
judicial  polity  which  that  law  established.  The 
children  and  even  the  ffrandchildren  continued 
under  the  roof  of  the  mther  and  grandfather ; 
they  laboured  on  his  account,  and  were  the  most 
submissive  of  his  servants.  The  property  of  the 
soil,  the  power  of  judgment,  the  civil  rights,  be- 
longed to  him  only,  and  his  sons  were  merely  his 
instruments  and  assistants. 

Filial  duty  and  obedience  were,  indeed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  of  such  high  im- 
portance, that  great  care  was  taken  that  the  pa- 
ternal authority  should  not  be  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  power  so  liable  to  iktal  and  bar- 
barons  abuse  as  uat  of  capital  punishment  Any 
outrage  against  a  parent— a  blow,  a  curse,  or 


incorrigible  profligacy — was  made  a  capital  crime 
(Exod.  xxi.  15, 17 ;  Lev.  xx.  9).  II  the  offence 
was  public,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  witncsm  as 
a  crime  against  Jehovah,  and  the  colprit  ms 
brought  before  the  magistrates  whether  the  parent 
consented  or  not ;  and  if  the  offence  was  hidden 
within  the  paternal  walls,  it  devolved  on  the 
parents  to  denounce  him  and  to  require  his  punish- 
ment 

It  is  a  beautiAil  circumstance  in  the  Uw  of 
Moses  that  this  filial  reroect  is  exacted  for  the 
mother  as  well  as  for  the  mther.  The  threats  tnd 
promises  of  the  legislator  distinguish  not  the  ooe 
fh>m  the  other  ;  and  the  fifth  oommandmeDtasEo- 
ciates  the  ikther  and  mother  in  a  precisely  eqn&l 
claim  to  honour  firom  their  children.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  interesting  feature  of  the  Mo- 
saical  law  belongs,  however,  to  another  head 
[Women]. 

FEASTa  The  root-idea  of  the  word  is  to  he 
found  in  what  we  should  term  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  the  exercise  of  hospitality. 

To  what  an  early  date  the  practices  of  hospi* 
tality  are  referable  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xix.  3. 
It  was  usual  not  only  to  receive  persons  vith 
choice  viands,  but  also  to  dismiss  them  in  a  onu- 
lar  manner;  accordingly  Laban,  when  he  had 
overtaken  the  fleeing  Jacobs  complains  (Gen. 
xxxi.  27), '  Wherefore  didst  thoa  sU»l  away  frost 
me  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have  sent 
thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  and  vith 
tabret  and  with  harp  V  See  also  2  Sam.  iii.  SO; 
2  Kings  vi.  23;  Job.  viii.  20;  I  Maoc.  xvi.  IS. 
This  practice  explains  the  reason  why  the  prodi> 
gal,  on  his  return,  was  welcomed  by  a  feast  (Lake 
XV.  23\  Occasions  of  domestic  joy  were  hailed 
with  feasting;  thus,  in  Gen.  xxi.  8,  Abraham 

*  made  a  great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac  vis 
weaned.'  Birth-days  were  thus  celebrated  (Geo. 
xl.  20),  *  Pharaoh,  on  his  birth-day  made  a  feast 
unto  all  his  servants '  (Job.  i.  4 ;  Matt.  xiv.  6 ; 
oomp.  Herod,  i.  133).  Marriage-feasts  were  also 
common.  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  10)  on  snch  an 
occasion  *  made  a  feast,'  and  it  is  added,  *<br  so 
used  the  youns  men  to  do.'  So  Laban,  when  he 
gave  his  dauuiter  Leah  to  Jacob  (Cien.  xxix. 
22),  *  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the  place, 
and  made  a  feast'  These  festive  oocanoos  seem 
originally  to  have  answered  the  important  J)o^ 
pose  of  serving  as  evidence  and  attestation  or  the 
events  which  they  celebrated,  on  which  aooooat 
relatives  and  neighbours  were  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent (Ruth  iv.  10;  John  ii.  1).  Those  proeesscs 
in  rural  occupations  by  which  the  Divine  boonties 
are  gathered  into  the  hands  of  man,  have  in  all 
ages  been  made  seasons  of  festivity ;  acoordinglT 
in  2  Sam.  xiii.  23,  Absalom  invites  all  the  king*! 
sons,  and  even  David  himself^  to  a  sheep-sbearisg 
feas^  on  which  occasion  the  guests  became  *  merrr 
with  wine'  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  sq.).  The  vintap 
was  also  celebrated  with  festive  eating  and  drink- 
ing (Judg.  ix.  27).  Feasting  at  fbnerals  ezistsd 
among  the  Jews  (2  Sam.  iii.  33).  In  Jer.  xn  7, 
among  other  fhneral  customs  mention  is  made  of 

*  the  cup  of  consolation,  to  drink  for  their  fiuher 
or  dieir  mother,'  which  brings  to  mind  the  indoJ- 
gence  in  spirituous  liquors  to  which  our  ssoestofS 
were  given,  at  interments,  and  which  hss  not  y«t 
entirely  disappeared.  To  what  an  extent  ex- 
pense was  sometimes  carried  on  tiiese  occssiooi 
may  be  learned  fW>m  Josephus,  who^  baviiif  >** 
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marked  that  Archelaos  *  mourned  for  his  fkther 
ieveo  days,  and  had  given  a  very  expensive  fb- 
Dtral  feast  to  the  mmtitude/  states,  *  which  cus- 
tooi  is  the  occasion  of  poverty  to  many  of  the 
Jews,'  adding,  *  hecanse  they  are  forced  to  feast 
the  maltitade,  for  if  any  one  omits  it  he  is  not 
Qteemed  a  holy  person.' 

As  amoDg  heathen  nations,  so  also  among  the 
Hebrews,  feasting  made  a  part  of  the  observances 
which  took  place  on  occasion  of  animal  sacrifices 
(DenL  zii.  6,  7 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  19 ;  xvi.  3,  5 ;  2  Sam. 
TL  19).  These  sacrificial  meals  were  enjoyed  in 
eoaoection  with  peace-offerings,  whether  eucha- 
ristic  or  votive.  To  the  feast  at  the  second  tithe 
of  the  prodnce  of  the  land,  which  was  to  be  made 
every  year  and  eaten  at  the  annual  festivals  be- 
fore Jehowah,  not  only  friends,  but  stran^rs, 
widows,  orphans,  and  Levites,  were  to  be  invited, 
tt  well  as  the  staves.  If  the  tabernacles  were  so 
distant  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  carry  thither 
the  tithe,  it  was  to  be  turned  into  money,  which 
was  to  be  spent  at  the  place  at  which  the  f^ 
tinli  were  held  in  providing  feasts  (Dent  xiv. 
22-27;  xii.  14;  Tobit  i.  C).  Charitable  enter- 
tiiaments  were  also  provided,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  from  the  tithe  of  the  increase.  The  Levite, 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  were 
to  be  present  (Dent  xii.  17-19;  xiv.  28,  29; 
xxvi  12-1 5).  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  the  com- 
Daod  is  very  express  (Dent  xvi.  11)*'  Thou  shalt 
njoioe  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy 
SOD,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and 
thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless, 
tod  the  widow,  that  are  among  you.'  The  Israel- 
ites were  fbrMdden  to  partaiLe  of  food  offered 
ia  sacrifice  to  idols  (Exod.  xxxiv.  15),  lest  they 
shoald  be  thereby  enticed  into  idolatry  or  appear 
to  give  a  sanction  to  idolatrous  observances 
(iCor.x.  28). 

FE'LIX,  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea,  before 
whom  Paul  so  *  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,*  that  the  judge 
trembled,  saying,  '  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ; 
when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for 
thee'  (Acts  xxiv.  25).  The  context  states  that 
Ftliz  had  expected  a  bribe  from  Paul ;  and,  in 
order  to  procure  this  bribe,  he  appears  to  have 
had  several  interviews  with  the  Apostle.  The 
depniTily  which,  such  an  expectation  implies  is 
ia  agreement  with  die  idea  which  the  historical 
fragments  preserved  respecting  Felix  would  lead 
the  stodent  to  form  of  the  man. 

The  year  in  which  Felix  entered  on  his  office 
cumot  be  strictly  determined.  From  the  words 
of  Josephus  it  appears  that  his  appointment  took 
pUce  before  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Emperor 
Claodiiis. 

Felix  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  elevation 
to  distinguished  station  of  persons  bom  and  bred 
in  the  lowest  condition.  Originally  a  slave,  he 
nw  to  litde  less  than  kingly  power.  For  some 
npknown,  but  probably  not  very  creditable  ser- 
vices, he  was  manumitted  bv  Claudius  Cesar 
(Sneton.  Claud.  28 ;  Tacit  Sitt,  v.  9);  on  which 
iocoant  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  prsenomen  of 
Claudius. 

Tbe  character  whidi  the  ancients  have  left  of 
Felix  is  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  Suetonius 
speaks  of  the  military  honours  which  the  emperor 
IttKksd  him  wiUi,  and  specifies  his  ^>pointment  as 


governor  of  the  province  of  Judaea ;  adding  an 
inuendo,  which  loses  itothing  by  its  brevity, 
namely,  that  he  was  the  husband  of  three  queens 
or  royal  ladies.  Tacitus,  in  his  History  (v.  9), 
declares  that  during  his  governorship  in  Judsa, 
he  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  crueltv  and  lust  ex- 
ercising regal  power  with  the  disposition  of  a 
slave ;  and,  in  his  Anntds  (xii.  54)  he  represents 
Felix  as  considering  himself  licensed  to  commit 
any  crime,  relying  on  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  at  court  The  country  was  ready  for 
rebellion,  and  the  unsuitable  remedies  which 
Felix  applied  served  onlv  to  inflame  the  passions 
and  to  incite  to  crime.  Under  his  sway  the  affairs 
of  the  country  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  land 
was  filled  with  robbers  and  impostors  who  de- 
luded the  multitude.  Felix  used  his  power  to 
repress  these  disorders  to  little  purpose,  since  his 
own  example  gave  no  sanction  to  justice.  Having 
a  grudge  against  Jonathan,  the  hi^h-priest,  who 
h^  expostulated  with  him  on  his  misrule,  he 
made  use  of  Doras,  an  intimate  friend  of  Jonathan, 
in  order  to  get  him  assassinated  by  a  gang  of  vil- 
lains, who  joined  the  crowds  that  were  going  up 
to  the  temple  to  worship, — a  crime  which  led  sub- 
sequently to  countless  evils,  hj  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  gave  to  the  Sicarii,  or  leagued 
assassins  of  the  day,  to  whose  excesses  Josenhus 
ascribes,  under  Providence,  the  overthrow  ox  the 
Jewish  state.  Among  other  crimes, some  of  these 
villidns  misled  the  people  under  the  promise  of 
performing  miracles,  and  were  punished  by 
Felix.  An  Egyptian  impostor,  who  escaped 
himself,  was  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  life  to 
four  hundred  followers,  and  of  the  loss  of  liberty 
to  two  hundred  more,  thus  severely  dealt  with  by 
Felix. 

While  in  lus  office,  being  inflamed  by  a  nassion 
for  the  beautiful  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  King 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  married  to  Aziius,  king 
of  Emesa,  he  employed  one  Simon,  a  magician, 
to  use  his  arts  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  forsake 
her  husband  and  marry  him,  promising  that  if 
she  would  comply  with  his  suit  he  would  make 
her  a  happy  woman.  Drusilla,  partiy  impelled 
b^  a  desire  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister,  Bere- 
nice, was  prevailed  on  to  transgress  the  laws  of 
her  forefathers,  and  consented  to  a  union  with 
Felix.  In  this  marriage  a  son  was  bom,  who 
was  named  Agrippa:  both  mother  and  son  pe- 
rished in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which 
took  place  in  the  days  of  Titus  Caesar.  With 
this  adulteress  was  Felix  seated  when  Paul  rea- 
soned before  the  judge,  as  already  stated  (Acts 
xxiv.  24). 

Paul,  being  apprehended  in  Jerusalem,  was 
sent  by  a  letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix  at 
Csesarea,  where  he  was  at  first  confined  in  Herod's 
judgment-hall  till  his  accusers  came.  They  ar^ 
rived.  Tertnllus  appeared  as  their  spokesman, 
and  had  the  audacity,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  Felix,  to  express  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews, '  seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy 
great  quietness,  and  that  very  worthy  deeds  are 
done  unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence '  (Acts 
xxiii.  xxiv. ).  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  worthy 
speech ;  and  Felix,  consigning  the  Apostle  to  the 
custody  of  a  centurion,  ordered  that  he  should 
have  such  liberty  as  the  circumstances  admitted, 
with  permission  that  his  acquaintance  might  see 
I  him  and  minister  to  his  wants.    This  imprison- 
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ment  the  Apostle  saffered  for  a  period  of  two 
years*  being  left  bound  when  Felix  gave  place  to 
Festus,  as  uat  unjust  judge  *  was  willing/  not  to 
do  what  was  right,  but  *to  show  the  Jews  a 
pleasure.' 

FERRET.    [Lizard.] 

FESTIVALS.  The  Hebrew  festivals  were 
occasions  of  public  religious  observances,  re- 
curring at  certain  set  and  somewhat  distant  in- 
tervals. In  general  they  ma^  be  divided  into 
two  kinds: — I.  Those  of  divine  institution;  2. 
Those  of  human  origin.  Those  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  authority  of  God  are,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  or  the  Sabbath ;  the  Passover ; 
Pentecost ;  the  Feast  of  Trumpets ;  the  Day  of 
Atonement ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  New 
Moon.  Festivals  which  arose  under  purely  hu- 
man influences  are,  the  Feast  of  Liots  or  Purim ; 
the  death  of  Holoiemes;  the  Dedication;  the 
Sacred  Fire ;  the  death  of  Nicanor. 

Reserving  details  for  separate  articles  on  such 
of  these  as  shall  seem  to  require  and  justify  a  dis- 
tinct treatment,  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  a 
general  outline,  with  some  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  tendencv  of  the  chief  festivals. 

We  have  mserted  the  Sabbath  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  and,  with  the  same  view,  we  pro- 
ceed to  set  down  a  few  brief  particulars  respect- 
ing the  daily  service,  so  that  we  may  at  once 
present  a  general  outline  of  the  temple  worship. 

At  the  daily  service  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  to  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ; 
one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening,  a 
contiuual  bumt-ofiering.  With  each  lamb  was 
to  be  offered  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  min- 
gled with  one-fourth  of  a  hin  of  fresh  oil,  for  a 
meat-offering,  and  one-fourth  of  a  hin  of  wine  for 
a  drink-offering.  Frankincense  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  meat-offering,  a  handfhl  of  which,  with 
the  frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  in  the  holy 
place,  without  leaven.  The  priests  were  to  offer 
daily  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  half  in 
the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening,  for  them- 
selves. The  high-priest  was  to  dress  the  lamps 
in  the  tabernacle  every  morning,  and  light  them 
every  evening:  and  at  the  same  time  burn  in- 
cense on  the  altar  of  incense.  The  people  pro- 
vided oil  for  the  lamps  which  were  to  bum  from 
evening  to  morning :  the  ashes  were  removed  bv 
a  priest,  dressed  in  his  linen  garment  and  his 
linen  drawers,  and  then  carri^  by  him  out  of 
the  camp,  in  his  common  dress.  Great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  regular  observance  of.  these  re- 
quirements (Num.  xxviii.  1-8 ;  Exod.  xxix.  38- 
42 ;  Lev.  vi.  8-23 ;  Exod.  xxx.  7-9 ;  xxvii.  20 ; 
Lev.  xxiv.  1-4 ;  Num.  viii.  2). 

Labour  was  to  last  not  lonser  than  six  days. 
The  seventh  was  a  Sabbath,  a  cuiy  of  rest,  of  holy 
convocation,  on  which  no  one,  not  even  strangers 
or  cattle,  was  allowed  to  do  any  servile  work. 
The  offender  was  liable  to  stoning. 

On  the  Sabbath  two  lambs  or  the  first  year, 
without  blemish,  were  to  be  offered  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  morning  and  evening,  with  two-tenths 
of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  mea^ 
offering,  and  one-half  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink- 
offering,  thus  doubling  the  offering  for  ordinary 
days.  Twelve  cakes  of  fine  flour  were  to  be  placed 
every  Sabbath  upon  the  table  in  the  tabernacle, 
in  two  piles,  and  pure  frankincense  laid  on  the 


uppermost  of  each  pile.  These  were  to  be  fiu^ 
nished  by  the  people ;  two  were  offered  to  Jehovah, 
the  rest  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place 
(Exod.  xxxL  12;  Lev.  xxiii.  1 ;  xxvi  2;  Exod. 
xix.  3,  30 ;  XX.  8-1 1 ;  xxiiL  12;  Dent  v.  la- 
id; Lev.  xxiiL  3;  xxiv.  5-9;  Num.  xv.  35; 
xxviii.  9). 

At  the  New  Moon  festival,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice,  tvo 
heifers,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  were  to  be  offered  as  burnt-offerings,  with 
three-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with 
oil,  for  each  heifer ;  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of 
flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  the  ram ;  and  one 
tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for 
every  lamb ;  and  a  drink-offering  of  half  a  bin 
of  wine  for  a  heifer,  one-third  of  a  hin  for  the 
ram,  and  one-fourth  of  a  hin  for  every  Iambi 
One  kid  of  the  goats  was  also  to  be  offered  as  i 
sin-offering. 

The  first  day  of  the  aevtnlh  numth  was  to  be 
a  Sabbath,  a  holy  convocation,  accompanied  by 
the  blowing  rf  trumpets,  I  n  addition  to  the  daily 
and  monthly  sacrifices,  one  ram  and  seven  lamte 
were  to  be  offered  as  burnt-offerings,  with  their 
respective  meat-offerings,  as  at  the  usual  Nev 
Moon  festival  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15 ;  xxix.  1-6; 
Lev.  xxiii.  23-25). 

Three  times  in  the  year — at  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  in  the  month  Abib;  at  the 
Feast  of  Harvest^  or  of  Weeks ;  and  at  the  Feast 
of  Ingathering,  or  of  Tabernacles — all  the  mala 
were  to  appear  before  Jehovah,  at  the  place  whicli 
he  should  choose.  None  were  to  come  empty- 
handed,  but  every  one  was  to  give  according  as 
Jehovah  had  blessed  him ;  and  there  before  Je- 
hovah was  every  one  to  rejoice  with  his  fiunily, 
the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  &therle88,  and  the 
widow  (Exod.  xxiii.  14-17  ;  xxxiv.  22-24 ;  Deot 
xvi.  16,  17). 

The  first  of  these  three  great  festivals,  that  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  called  adso  the  Passover,  v» 
kept  in  the  Month  Abib,  in  commemoration  of  the 
rescue  of  the  Israelites  by  Jehovah  ontof  Egrptt 
which  took  place  in  that  month.    The  oeremooies 
that  were  also  connected  with  it  will  be  detailed  un- 
der the  head  Passover.  In  order  to  make  the  sea- 
son more  remarkable,  it  was  ordained  that  hence- 
forward the  month  in  which  it  took  place  shooM 
be  reckoned  the  first  of  the  national  itligioos 
year  (Exod.  xii.  2).   From  this  time,  aocordisgiy* 
the  year  began  in  the  month  Abib,  or  PTisan 
(March — ^April),  while  the  civil  year  continoed 
to  be  reckoned  from  Tishri  (September— October) 
(Exod.  xii.  3, 14, 27,  43-49 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5 ;  Num. 
xxviii.  16;  Deut.  xvi.  1-7).  The  Passover  lasted 
one  week,  including  two  Sabbaths.    The  ^rst 
day  and  the  last  were  holy,  that  is,  devoted  to 
the  observances  in  the  public  temple,  and  to  rest 
from  all  labour  (Exod.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii  ^t 
Num.  xxviii.  18 ;  Deut  xvi.  8). 

On  the  day  after  the  SabbaUi,  on  the  Feist  of 
Passover,  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  buriey- 
harvest  was  to  be  brought  to  Uie  priest  to  be 
waved  before  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  a  bunt- 
offering.  Till  this  sheaf  was  presented,  odtber 
bread  nor  parched  com,  nor  full  ripe  ears  of  toe 
harvest,  could  be  eaten  (Exod.  xii.  15-20;  xiu. 
6-10 1  Lev.  xxiii.  6-8 ;  Deut  xvL  2-« ;  Nms. 
xxviiL  17—25). 
The  Feast  of  Pentecost  or  of  Weeks  was  kept 
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to  JehoTfth  at  the  end  of  seren  weeks  from  the 
day  of  the  FeitiTal  of  Unleavened  Bread,  on 
w  hich  the  sheaf  was  presented.  On  the  morrow 
after  the  teyenth  complete  week,  or  on  the  fiftieth 
day,  two  wave  loaves  were  presented  as  first  fruits 
of  the  wheat  harvest,  together  with  a  burnt- 
o&ring,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  peace-offering,  &c. 
Tue  day  was  a  holy  convocation,  in  which  no 
yrrile  work  was  done.  The  festival  lasted  but 
OIK  dty.  It  is  said  to  have  been  designed  to 
criamemorate  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sibai  (Dent  xvi.  ^11 ;  Lev.  xiiL  15-21  ,*  Num. 
utiii.  26^1 ;  xv.  17-21). 

The  Feast  of  In-ffathering  or  of  Tabernacles 
began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  coDtbued  eight  days,  the  first  and  last  being 
Mbbaths.  During  the  feast  all  native  Israelites 
dwelt  in  booths  made  of  the  shoots  of  beautiful 
tr«€s,  palm-branches,  boughs  of  thick-leaved  trees, 
and  of  the  willows  of  the  brook,  when  they  re- 
joiced with  their  fiunilies,  with  the  Levite,  the 
iinngcT,  the  fi&therless,  and  the  widow,  befbre 
JtffaoTah.  Various  offerinss  were  made.  At  the 
Hid  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release, 
n  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  law  was  required 
<D  be  read  bv  the  priests  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
hnelites  (Dent.  xvi.  13-15;  xxxi.  10-18;  Lev. 
uiii.  39-43;  Sa-36;  Num.  xxix.  12-38,  40). 

The  Feast  of  Tabemades  was  appointed  partly 
to  be  an  occasion  of  annual  thanksgiving  after 
the  in>gathering  of  the  harvest  (Exod.  xzxiv.  22 ; 
Ut.  zxiii.  39;  Dent.  xvi.  13),  and  partly  to 
remind  the  Israelites  that  their  Others  had  lived 
in  tents  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii.  40-43). 
This  feast  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
September  or  October. 

The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  the 
D^y  of  Atonement — a  day  of  abstinence,  a  day 
of  holy  convocation,  in  which  all  were  to  afflict 
themselves.  Special  offerings  were  made  [Atons- 
ntsiT]  (Lev.  xxiii.  26-32 ;  xvL  1,  34 ;  Num. 
uiz.  7-11 ;  Exod.  xxx.  10). 

Brown,  in  his  AniiquitieM  (vol.  i.  p.  520),  re- 
marks that  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the 
three  great  festivals  were  observed  was  during 
^  dry  season  of  Judisa.  The  latter  rains  fell 
hefore  the  Passover,  the  former  rains  after  the 
Feast  of  Tabonacles;  so  that  the  countnr  was 
in  the  best  state  for  travelling  at  the  time  of  these 
feftirals. 

On  these  solemn  occasions  food  came  partly 
from  hospitality  (a  splendid  instance  of  which 
inay  be  found  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  7-9),  partly 
from  the  feasts  which  accompanied  the  sacrifices 
in  the  temple,  and  partly  also  from  provision 
expressly  made  by  the  travellers  themselves, 
f^xiging,  too,  was  afforded  by  fi^ends,  or  found 
in  tenti  ereeted  for  the  purpose  in  and  around 
Jerusalem. 

The  three  great  festivals  have  corresponding 
erents  (but  of  fiir  greater  importance)  in  the  new 
dUpeosation.  The  Feast  of  Tabemades  was  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  was  bom ;  he  was  cm- 
cified  at  the  Passover;  while  at  Pentecost  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place. 

The  rest  and  recreation  enjoyed  during  these 
"^▼als  would  be  the  more  pleasant,  s^utary, 
>JQd  beneficial,  because  of  the  joyous  nature  of 
«e  religious  services  in  which  they  were,  for 
^he  greater  part,  engaged.  These  solemn  festi- 
v>U  were  not  only  commemorations  of  great 


national  events,  but  they  were  oocaaions  Ibr  the 
reunion  of  friends,  for  the  enjoyment  of  hospi* 
tality,  and  for  the  interchange  of  kindness.  The 
feasts  which  accompanied  me  sacrifices  opened 
the  heart  of  the  entire  fiunily  to  joy,  and  gave  a 
welcome  which  bore  a  religious  sanction  even  to 
the  stranger,  the  fiitherless,  and  the  widow. 

How  much,  too,  would  these  gatherings  tend 
to  foster  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  nationality  I  By 
intercourse  the  feelings  of  tribe  and  clan  would 
be  worn  awa^ ;  men  m>m  different  parts  became 
i^cquainted  with  and  attached  to  each  other ;  par- 
tial interests  were  found  to  be  more  imaginary 
than  real ;  while  the  predominant  idea  of  a  com- 
mon fidth  and  a  conunon  rallying-place  at  Jen&- 
salem  could  not  fail  to  ftise  into  one  strong  and 
overpowering  emotion  of  national  and  bromerly 
love,  all  the  higher,  nay,  even  the  lower  feelings, 
of  each  Hebrew  heart 

Another  effect  of  these  festivals  Michaelis  has 
fbund  in  the  furtherance  of  internal  conunerce. 
They  would  give  rise  to  something  resembling 
our  modem  fiiirs.  Amon^  the  Mahometans 
similar  festivals  have  had  this  effect 

These  festivals,  in  their  origin,  had  an  obvious 
connection  with  agriculture.  Passover  saw  the 
harvest  upon  the  soil ;  at  Pentecost  it  was  ripe ; 
and  Tabernacles  was  the  festival  of  gratitude  for 
the  fruitage  and  vintage  (Michaelis,  art  197). 
The  first  was  a  natural  pause  after  the  labours  of 
the  field  were  completal ;  the  second,  after  the 
first-fruits  were  gaUiered;  and  the  third,  a  time 
of  rejoicing  in  the  feeling  that  the  Divine  bounty 
had  crowned  the  year  with  its  goodness.  Spring, 
summer,  and  autunm,  which  have  moved  all 
nations  of  men  with  peculiar  and  characteristic 
emotions,  had  each  its  natural  language  and 
symbols  in  the  great  Israelitish  festivals,  a  re- 
gard to  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had 
an  infiuence  in  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  as  well 
as  in  the  consuetudinary  practices  of  the  people. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  or  of  Lots  originated  in 
the  gratitude  of  the  Jews  in  escaping  Uie  plot  of 
Haman,  designed  for  their  destmction.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  lots  which  were  cast  before 
Haman  by  the  astrologers,  who  knew  his  hatred 
against  Mordecai  and  his  wish  to  destroy  his 
f&ily  and  nation  (Esther  iii.  7 :  ix.  2,  5).  The 
feast  was  suggested  by  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and 
was  celebrated  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  days 
of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar).  The  18th  was  a 
fast,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to 
have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  14th  and  15th  were 
a  feast  held  in  commemoration  of  their  deliver- 
ance. The  fast  is  called  the  Fast  of  Esther,  and 
the  feast  still  holds  the  name  of  Purim. 

The  slaughter  of  Holofemes  by  the  hand  of 
Judith,  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  Jews,  were  commemorated 
by  the  institution  of  a  festival  (Judith  xiv.  xv). 

The  Feast  of  Dedication  was  appointed  by 
Judas  MaccabfBus,  on  occasion  of  the  purification 
of  the  temple,  and  reconstruction  of  the  altar, 
after  they  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

The  new  dedication  took  place  on  the  25th  day 
of  the  ninth  month,  called  Chisleu,  in  the  year 
before  Christ  170.  This  would  be  in  December. 
The  day  was  chosen  as  being  that  on  which  An- 
tiochus, three  years  before,  lud  polluted  the  altar 
by  heathen  sacrifices. 
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The  joy  of  the  Israelites  most  have  been  great 
on  the  occasion,  and  well  may  they  have  pro- 
longed the  obsenance  of  it  for  eight  days.  A 
general  illnmination  formed  a  part  of  the  fes- 
tiyal,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Feast 
of  Lights. 

In  John  X,  22  this  festival  is  alluded  to  when 
oar  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the 
Feast  of  Dedication.  The  historian  marks  the 
time  by  stating  '  it  was  winter.* 

The  festival  '  of  the  Fire '  was  instituted  by 
Nehemiah  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  re- 
kindling of  the  altar-fire.  The  circumstances  are 
narrated  in  2  Maoc.  i.  18. 

The  defeat  by  Judas  Maccabieus  of  the  Greeks, 
when  the  Jews  '  smote  ofif  Nicanor's  head  and 
his  right  hand  which  he  stretched  out  so  proudly/ 
caused  the  people  to  *  rejoice  greatly,  and  they 
kept  that  day  a  day  of  great  gladness ;  moreover, 
they  ordained  to  keep  yearly  this  day,  being  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Adar '—February  or  March 
(1  Mace.  vii.  47). 

FESTUS.  Porcius  Festus  was  the  successor 
of  Felix  as  the  Roman  governor  of  Judaea,  to  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Nero  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  One 
of  his  first  official  acts  was  hearing  the  case  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  had  been  left  in  prison  by 
his  predecenor.  He  was  at  least  not  a  thoroughly 
corrupt  judge ;  fbr  when  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
begged  him  to  send  for  Pttul  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thus  affiord  an  opportunity  for  his  being  assassin- 
ated on  the  road,  he  gave  a  refusal,  promising  to 
investigate  the  fkcts  at  Cnsarea,  where  Paul  was 
in  custody,  alleging  to  them, '  it  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die 
before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the  accusers 
&ce  to  free,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for  him- 
self concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him '  (Acts 
XXV.  16).  On  reaching  Csesarea  he  sent  for 
Paul,  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  and,  finding  that 
the  matters  which  '  his  accusers  had  agjainst  him ' 
were  '  questions  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of 
one  Jesus  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed 
to  be  alive,'  he  asked  the  Apostle  whether  he  was 
willing  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  tried, 
since  Festus  did  not  feel  hinoself  skilled  in  such 
an  affiur.  Paul,  doubtless  because  he  was  un- 
wUlinff  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  im- 
placable enemies,  requested  *  to  be  reserved  unto 
the  hearing  of  Augustus,'  and  was  in  consequence 
kept  in  custody  till  Festus  had  an  opportunity  to 
send  him  to  Cesar.  Agrippa,  however,  with  his 
wife  Bemice,  having  come  to  salute  Festus  on 
his  new  appointment,  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
and  *  hear  the  man.'  Accordingly  Paul  was 
brought  before  Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Bernice, 
made  a  femous  speech,  and  was  declared  inno- 
cent But  having  appealed  to  Coesar,  he  was 
sent  to  Rome. 

Festus  on  coming  into  Judsea,  found  the 
countiT  infested  with  robbers,  who  plundered 
the  villages  and  set  them  on  fire;  the  Sicarii 
also  were  numerous.  Many  of  both  classes  were 
captured,  and  put  to  death  bv  Festus.  He  also 
sent  forces,  botn  of  horse  and  foot,  to  fall  upon 
those  that  had  been  seduced  by  a  oertun  impos- 
tor, who  promised  them  deliverance  and  freedom 
from  ^e  miseries  they  were  under  if  they  would 
but  follow  him  as  far  as  the  wilderness.  These 
troops  destroyed  both  the  impostor  and  his  dupes 


King  Agrippa  had  built  himself  a  splendid 
dining-room,  which  was  so  placed,  thiU,  as  he 
reclined  at  his  meals,  he  commanded  a  vieir  of 
what  was  done  in  the  Temple.  The  priests^, 
being  displeased,  erected  a  wall  so  as  to  exclude 
the  monarch's  eye.  On  which  Festos  took  part 
with  Agrippa  against  the  priests,  and  ordered  the 
wall  to  be  pulled  down.  The  priestB  appealed  to 
Nero,  who  suffered  the  wall  to  remain,  being  io- 
fluenced  by  his  wife  Poppsa, '  who  was  a  reli- 
gious woman.'  Festos  died  shortly  afterirards. 
The  manner  in  which  Josephus  speaks  is  fkToor- 
able  to  his  character  as  a  governor. 

FIGS.    [Fbuito.] 

FIG-TREE.  The  fig-tree  has  firom  the  earliest 
times  been  a  highly  esteemed  fruit  in  the  East, 
and  its  present,  as  well  as  ancient  Arabic  tam, 
is  teen,  Thoueh  now  successfull  v  cultivated  in 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  even  as  iar  north  as  the 
southern  parts  of  England,  it  is  yet  a  natiTe  of 
the  East,  and  probably  of  the  Persian  region, 
where  it  is  most  extensively  cultivated.  The 
climate  there  is  such  that  the  tree  most  neces- 
sarily be  able  to  bear  some  degree  of  cold,  and 
thus  be  fitted  to  travel  northwards,  and  ripen  its 
fruit  where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  and  con- 
tinuance of  summer  heat.  The  fig  is  still  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  East,  and  in  a  dried  state, 
strung  upon  cords,  it  forms  an  extensive  anid« 
of  conmierce  from  Persia  to  India. 

The  fig  is  mentioned  in  so  many  passages  (/ 
Scripture,  that  our  space  will  not  alloir  us  to 
enumerate  them.  The  first  notice  of  it,  bowem. 
occurs  in  Gen.  iiL  7,  where  Adam  and  Ere  ire 
described  as  sewing  fis-leaves  together  to  make 
themselves  aprons.    Tiie  common  fig-leaf  is  not 


172.    [Ficiu  enioa.} 

80  well  suited,  fh>m  its  lobed  nature,  for  ^ 

{mrpose ;  but  the  practice  of  sewing  or  pinning 
eaves  together  is  very  common  in  uie  East  even 
in  the  present  day,  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  um- 
brellas, are  made  of  leaves  so  pinned  or  sewn 
toother.  The  fig-tree  is  enumerated  (Dent. 
viii.  8)  as  one  of  the  valuable  products  of  Pales^ 
tine,  *  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and 
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fif-treet,  ind  pome^nates.'  The  spies,  who 
vere  sent  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  brought 
back  from  the  brook  of  Eshcol,  clusters  of  grapes, 
pom«gnujatee,  and  figs.  The  fig-tree  is  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  signs  of  prosperity  (1  Kings  iv. 
ti\ '  And  Jadah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every 
Din  under  his  yine  and  under  his  fig-tree/  And 
its  &ilare  is  noted  as  a  sign  of  affliction  (Ps.  cy. 
•13),  'He  smote  their  fig-trees,  and  broke  the 
trees  of  their  coasts.'  Ilie  very  frequent  refer* 
ooa  which  are  made  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
tiie  fig  and  other  fruit  trees,  are  in  consequence 
of  fruits  forming  a  much  more  important  article 
of  diet  m  the  warm  and  dry  countries  of  the 
Eut»  than  they  can  ever  do  in  the  cold  and  moist 
regions  of  the  north.  Figs  are  also  used  medi- 
cimlly,  and  we  have  a  notice  in  2  Kings  xx.  7, 
of  tfaeir  employment  as  a  poultice. 

FIGURES.    [Types.! 

Flfi  oocnn  in  several  passages  of  Scripture, 

ttiB 2  Sam.  vi.  5 ;  1  Kings  ▼.  8 ;  yi  15  and  34; 

i^Lll;  2  Kings  ix.  23;  2  Chron.  ii.  8;  iii.  5; 

KoT.  17;  Isa.  xiv.  8;  xxxvii.  24;  xli.  19;  ly. 

19^  11  13 ;  Ezek.  xxyii.  5 ;  xxxi.  8 ;  Hos.  xiy.  8 ; 

NaLiL  3 ;  Zech.  xi.  2.   There  is  great  difference 

of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  tree  referred  to  in 

^  passages.    Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  cedar 

of  U^banon,  others  the  box,  ash,  juniper,  &c.     In 

Scriptore  the  terms  Eres  and  Berosh,  the  one 

nadered  *  cedar  *  and  the  other  *  fir,'  are  yery 

freqnently  associated  together,  and  it  is  probable 

tiut  tbe  former  may  indicate  the  cedar  with  the 

^  pine-tree,  while  the  latter  may  comprehend 

^juniper  anid  cypress  tribe. 


KS.    [Cypras.    Capranu  •empenriren*.] 

The  different  species  of  juniper  haye  by  some 
^^otanisti  been  ranked  under  Cedar.  Of  juniper 
tbere  are  seyeral  species  in  Syria.  Of  these  the 
^ly  species  which  could  haye  been  the  Berosh  of 
^jptare  are  the  prickly  or  brown-berried  juni- 
per, an  eyergreen  shrub  from  10  to  12  feet 
night  and  the  Phoenician  juniper,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  kurope,  Russia,  and  Syria.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  wood  of  the  prickly  juniper, 
mher  than  that  of  the  fo-called  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, is  the  cedar-wood  so  filmed  in  ancient  times 
for  its  durability,  and  which  was  therefore  em- 


ployed in  making  statues.  It  is  to  the  wood  of 
certain  species  of  juniper  that  the  name  of  cedar- 
wood  is  now  specially  applied. 

The  eyergreen  cypress  of  botanists  is  a  tree 
well  known  as  being  tapering  in  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  branches  growing  upright  and  close 
to  the  stem.  In  its  general  appearance  it  re* 
sembles  the  Lombardy  poplar,  so  that  the  one  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  otner  when  seen  in  Ori- 
ental drawings.  In  southern  latitudes  it  usually 
grows  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  fi^et  Its  branch- 
lets  are  closely  covered  with  very  small  imbri- 
cated leayes,  which  remun  on  the  tree  for  fiye  or 
six  years.  Du  Hamel  states  that  he  has  observed 
on  the  bark  of  young  cypresses  small  particles  of 
a  substance  resembling  gum  tragacanth,  and  that 
he  has  seen  bees  taking  great  pains  to  detach 
these  particles,  probably  to  supply  some  of  the 
matter  required  for  forming  their  combs.  Ttas 
cypress  is  a  native  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
particularly  of  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and 
Cyprus,  and  also  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Persia.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  coast  of  Palestine 
as  well  as  in  the  interior,  as  the  Mahomedans 
plant  it  in  their  cemeteries.  It  is  also  found  on 
the  mountains  of  Syria.  '  The  wood  of  the 
cypress  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkably 
fine  close  grain,  very  durable,  and  of  a  beautiful 
reddish  hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses.' 
As  to  the  opinion  respecting  the  durability  of  the 
cypress-wood  entertained  by  the  ancients,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  authority  of  Pliny, 
who  says  *  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capi- 
tol, wluch  was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed 
above  600  Y^im  without  showing  the  slightest 
symptom  of  decay,  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  were  also  of 
cypress,  and  were  400  years  old,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  quite  new.'  This  wood  was  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  wine-presses, 
poles,  rafters,  and  joists.  In  all  the  pas^iges  of 
Soipture,  therefore,  the  cypress  will  be  found  to 
answer  completely  to  the  aescriptions  and  uses  of 
the  Berosh ;  for  it  is  well  adapted  for  building,  is 
not  subject  to  destruction,  and  was  therefore  very 
likely  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
Temple,  and  also  for  its  gates  and  flooring ;  for 
the  decks  of  ships,  and  even  for  musical  instru- 
ments and  lances. 

FIRE.  Besides  the  ordinary  senses  of  the 
word  '  fire,'  which  need  no  explanation,  there 
are  other  uses  of  it  in  Scripture  which  require  to 
be  discriminated.  The  destructive  energies  of 
tills  element  and  the  torment  which  it  inflicts, 
rendered  it  a  fit  symbol  of— 1.  Whatever  does 
damage  and  consumes  (Prov.  xvL  27 ;  Isa.  ix. 
18) ; — 2.  Of  severe  trials,  vexations,  and  misfor- 
tunes (Zech.  xii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13, 15 ;  1  Pet  i.  7) ; 
— 3.  Of  the  punishments  beyond  the  grave  (Matt 
V. 22 ;  Mark  ix.  44 ;  Bev. xiv.  10 ;  xxi.8^  [Hell]. 

'  Fire  from  heaven,'  *  fire  of  the  Lora,'  usually 
denotes  lightning  in  the  Old  Testament;  hut, 
when  connected  with  sacrifices,  the  '  fire  of  the 
Lord '  is  often  to  be  understood  as  the  fire  of  the 
altar,  and  sometimes  the  holocaust  itself  (Exod. 
xxix.  1 8 ;  Lev.  i.  9 ;  ii.  3 ;  iii.  5,  9 ;  Num. 
xxviiL  6 ;  1  Sam.  iL  28 ;  Isa.  xx.  16 ;  Mai.  i.  10). 

The  uses  of  fire  among  the  Hebrews  were 
various : — 

1.  The  domestic  use,  for  cooking,  roasting,  and 
baking  [Bbead  ;  Foop]. 
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2.  In  winter  they  wanned  thenuelres  and  their 
apartments  b^  '  a  fire  of  coals '  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22, 
23 ;  Luke  xxii.  SO). 

3.  The  religions  nse  of  fire  was  for  consuming 
the  Tictims  on  the  altar  of  bomt-offerings,  and  in 
burning  the  incense  on  the  golden  altar ;  hence 
the  remarkable  phrase  in  Isa.  xzxi.  9, '  the  Lord, 
whose  fire  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jeru- 
salem.' 

4.  In  time  of  war  torches  were  often  carried 
by  the  soldiers,  which  explains  the  use  of  torches 
in  the  attack  of  Gideon  upon  the  camp  of  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  Tii.  6). 

5.  Burning  criminals  alive  does  not  appear  to 
haye  been  known  to  the  Hebrews;  but  as  an 
additional  disgrace  the  bodies  were  in  particular 
cases  burnt  a&r  death  had  been  inflicted  (Josh, 
yii.  25;  compare  verse  15);  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  allusions  to  burning  as  a  punish- 
ment are  to  be  understood,  except  when  the 
reference  is  to  a  foreign  usage,  as  in  Dan.  iii.  22, 
24,  sq. 

6.  In  time  of  war  towns  were  often  destroyed 
by  fire.  This,  as  a  war  usage,  belongs  to  all 
times  and  nations ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  there 
were  some  particular  notions  connected  with  it, 
as  an  act  of  strong  abhorrence,  or  of  devotement 
to  abidine  desolation.  The  principal  instances 
historically  commemorated  are  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  Jencho  (Josh.  vi.  24);  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  19^; 
Hazor  (Josh.  xi.  11);  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  27); 
the  towns  of  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  xx.  48) ;  Zik- 
I^>  by  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  1) ;  Jazer, 
by  Pharaoh  (1  Kings  ix.  16) ;  and  the  temple 
and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Kin^  xxv.  9).  Even  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Canaanites  were  burnt  by  the  Israelites,  probably 
on  the  principle  of  precluding  the  possibility  of 
recovery,  by  the  enemy,  of  instruments  of  strensth 
for  which  tney  had  themselves  no  use.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  towns  were  fired  in  ancient 
warfkre  is  shown  by  the  very  numerous  threats 
by  the  prophets  that  the  towns  of  Israel  should  be 
burned  by  their  foreign  enemies.  Some  great 
towns,  not  of  Israel,  are  particularly  named ;  and 
it  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace,  so  &r  as 
the  materials  exist,  the  fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
phecies in  those  more  marked  examples.  Among 
the  places  thus  threatened  we  find  Damascus  (Isa. 
xliii.  12,  13),  Gaza,  Tyre,  Teman  (Amos  i.  7, 10, 
11).  llie  temples  and  idols  of  a  conquered  town 
or  people  were  very  often  burned  by  the  victors, 
and  this  was  enjoined  as  a  duty  to  the  Israelites 
(Dent  vii.  5, 25 ;  xii.  13 ;  xiii.  6 ;  Isa.  liii.  12, 13). 

There  were  some  special  regulations  respecting 
the  use  of  fire  among  the  Israelites.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  prohibition  to  light 
a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxiil.  3).  As  the 
primary  design  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been 
to  prevent  the  proper  privileges  of  the  Sabbath- 
day  from  being  lost  to  any  one  through  the  care 
and  time  required  in  cooking  victuals  (Exod.  xvi. 
23),  it  is  doubted  whether  the  use  of  fire  for 
warmth  on  the  Sabbath-day  was  included  in  this 
interdiction.  In  practice,  it  would  appear  that 
the  fire  was  never  lighted  or  kept  up  for  cooking 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  consequently  there 
were  no  fires  in  tne  houses  during  the  Sabbaths 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  it  may  be 
collected  that,  in  winter,  fires  for  warming  apart- 
ments were  kept  up  fhnn  the  previous  day. 


Another  law  required  the  damage  done  by  & 
confiagration  in  the  fields  to  be  made  good  by 
the  party  through  whose  incaution  it  had  been 
kindled  (Exod.  xxii.  6).  This  was  a  most  usefiil 
and  necessary  law  in  a  country  where  the  warmth 
and  drought  of  summer  soon  render  the  berbsfe 
and  underwood  highly  combustible,  so  that  a  fire 
once  kindled  often  spreads  most  extensively,  and 
produces  disastrous  consequences  (Judg.  ix.  15; 
XV.  5). 

In  the  sacerdotal  services  no  fire  but  that  of  the 
altar  of  bumt-ofierings  could  lawfully  be  used. 
That  fire  was  originally  kindled  snpematarally, 
and  was  ever  after  kept  up.  From  it  the  fire 
used  in  the  censers  for  burning  inoenee  was  al- 
ways taken ;  and  for  neglecting  this  and  usiof 
common  fire,  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  struck  dead 
by  *  fire  fh>m  heaven '  (Lev.  x.  8,  sq. ;  Num.  iil 
4,  26,  61). 

Respecting  *  passing  through  the  fire,'  see  Mo- 
loch ;  and  for  the  '  pillar  of  fire,'  see  Exodus. 

FIRMAMENT  (Gen.  i.  6,  14,  15,  17),  that 
which  is  distended,  expanded — the  expanse  of 
heaven,  i.  e.  the  visible  arch  or  vault  of  hana 
resting  on  the  earth. 

Wim  some  old  astronomers  the  Jhrnamat  is 
the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  highest  of  all  tlie 
heavens.  But  in  Scripture  and  in  common  U&- 
guage  it  is  used  for  the  middle  regions,  the  spac« 
or  expanse  appearing  like  an  ardi  immediately 
above  us  in  the  heavens.  Many  of  the  ancient 
and  of  the  moderns  also,  account  the  firmamest 
a  fluid  substance ;  but  those  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  *  firmament'  must  have  regard^  it  as  solid,  aad 
so  we  would  infer  firom  Gen.  i.  6,  where  it  fbncs 
the  division  between  water  and  water. 

The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  considered  tk 
firmament  as  transparent,  like  a  crystal  or  sap- 
phire (Ezek.  i.  22 ;  Dan.  xii.  3  ;  Exod.  xxIt.  10: 
Kev.  iv.  6). 

FIKST-BORN.  The  privUeges  of  the  first- 
bom  son,  among  the  Hebrews,  are  indicated 
under  Birthright. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  There  are  various  regula 
tions  in  the  law  of  Moses  respecting  first-fraits, 
which  would  be  of  much  interest  to  us,  could  «c 
in  every  case  discern  the  precise  object  in  ticv. 
No  doubt  the  leading  object,  as  fiur  as  regards  tbi? 
ofiering  of  tiie  first-fruits  to  God,  was,  that  all  the 
after-fruits  and  after-ffatherings  might  be  coD&^ 
crated  in  and  through  them ;  and  it  was  noc  les 
the  dictate  of  a  natural  impulse  that  the  fir^ 
fruits  should  be  offered  to  God  in  testimonj  o| 
thankfulness  for  his  bounties.  Hence  we  &» 
some  analogous  custom  among  most  nations  u 
which  material  offerings  were  used.  There  aw, 
however,  some  particulars  in  the  Mosaical  re^* 
latious  which  these  considerations  do  not  ^ 
quately  explain. 

1.  First-fruits  op  Fruit-Tbebs.  It  ** 
directed  that  the  first-fhuts  of  every  tree  whisf 
fruit  was  used  for  food,  should,  for  the  first  threj 
years  of  bearing,  be  counted  •  uncircnmcised,'aM 
regarded  as  unclean  (Lev.  xix.  23,  24).  It  ^ 
unlawful  to  sell  them,  to  eat  them,  or  to  xsasx 
any  benefit  of  them.  It  was  only  in  the  f^^ 
year  of  bearing  that  they  were  aocoonted  *  bo'T' 
and  the  fruit  of  that  year  was  made  an  o**"J* 
of  first-fhiits,  and  was  either  given  to  the  ^f^ 
(Num.  xviii.  12, 13),  or,  as  the  Jews  thenaelres 
understand,  was   eaten  by    the  owners  of  » 
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'  before  the  Lord,  at  Jerusalem/  as  was  the  case 
vith  Beoond  tithe.  After  the  fourth  year  all 
fruits  of  trees  were  available  for  use  by  the 
uwDer.  As  the  eeneral  principle  of  the  law  was, 
that  only  that  which  was  perfect  should  be  used 
in  offenngs,  it  is  au  obvious  inference  that  the 
fniits  of  trees  were  considered  imperfect  until  the 
fuurth  year;  and  if  so,  the  law  may  have  had  the 
uit<fnor  object  of  excluding  from  use  crude,  im- 
oumre,  and  therefore  unwholesome  fruits.  Mi- 
chaelis  (iil  267-8),  indeed,  finds  a  benefit  to  the 
trees  themselves  in  this  regulation. 

•L  Fibst-Fbdits  of  the  Yearly  Increase. 
Of  these  there  were  two  kind»— 1.  The  firat-fruiu 
iu  the  sherf  (Lev.  xxiii.  10).  2.  The  JtrU-fimUa 
i»  the  two  wave-4oaoes  (Lev.  xxiii.  17).  These 
tvo  bounded  the  harvest,  that  in  the  sheaf  being 
•>ffered  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  upon  the 
nth  of  the  monu  Nisan ;  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest,  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  3.  The 
jint  of  the  dtmghj  being  the  twenty-fourth  part 
thereof,  which  was  given  to  Uie  priests  (NunL  xv. 
ju  I :  and  this  kind  of  offering  was  not  neglected 
eren  after  the  retnm  from  Babylon  (Neh.  x.  37). 
i  J^e  fint-fruU*  cfthe  threshing-floor. 

The  oblation  of  the  first-fhiits  of  the  threshing- 
fioor  was  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  writers 
JDto  two  sorts.  The  Jirst  of  these  was  the  first- 
fnitts  of  seven  things  only,  namely,  wheat,  barley, 
grapes,  fin,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates. 
The  second  sort  consisted  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
whatever  other  produce  was  fit  for  the  support  of 
buman  life.  Under  this  class  of  first-fruits  was 
ioctnded  the  first  of  the  fleece,  by  which  the 
priests  were  provided  with  clothes,  as  by  the 
<;ther  offerings  with  food.  The  hair  of  goats, 
vhich  are  shorn  in  the  East,  was  included  under 
this  denomination. 

FISH  (Gen.  ix.  2  ;  Num.  xi.  22;  Jonah  ii.  1, 
10;  Matt  viL  10;  xiv.  17;  xv.  34;  Luke  v.  6; 
John  xxi.  6,  8,  11).  Fishes,  strictly  so  called, 
that  is,  oviparous,  vertebrated,  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, breathing  water  by  means  of  gills  or 
branchis,  uid  senerall^  provided  with  Ins,  are 
not  QDfre<|nently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but 
oever  specifically.  In  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi. 
^12),  the  species  proper  for  food  are  distin- 
guished by  having  scales  and  fins,  while  those 
vithoQt  scales  are  held  to  be  unclean,  and  there- 
fore rejected.  The  law  may  have  given  rise  to 
»iffle  casuistry,  as  many  fiishes  have  scales,  which, 
though  imperceptible  when  first  caught,  are  very 
apparent  aher  the  slun  is  in  the  least  dried.  The 
species  which  were  known  to  the  Hebrews,  or  at 
l«ast  to  those  who  dwelt  on  the  coast,  may  have 
i^een  very  numerous,  because  the  usiial  current 
of  the  Mediterranean  sets  in,  with  a  great  depth 
of  water,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  passes 
«a$tward  on  the  African  side  until  the  shoals  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  begin  to  turn  it  towards  the 
'H'rth;  it  continues  in  that  direction  along  the 
Snian  shores,  and  fidls  into  a  broken  course  only 
vhen  turning  westward  on  the  Cvprian  and 
Cretan  coasti.  Every  spring,  with  the  sun's  re- 
ttini  towards  the  north,  innumerable  troops  of 
littoral  species,  havinf  passed  the  winter  in  the 
"flings  of  Western  Africa,  return  northward  for 
spawning,  or  are  impelled  in  that  direction  by 
other  unknown  laws.  A  small  part  only  ascends 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spam  and  Portugal 
toward  the  British  Channel,  while  the  main  bo£es 


pass  chiefly  into  the  Mediterranean,  follow  the 
general  current,  and  do  not  break  into  more  scat- 
tered families  until  they  have  swept  round  the 
shores  of  Palestine.  The  Pela^;ian,  or  truly  deep 
sea  fishes,  in  common  with  the  mdigenous  species, 
remain  the  whole  year,  or  come  about  midsummer, 
and  follow  an  uncertain  course  more  in  the  centre 
and  towards  the  deepest  waters.  Off  Nice  alone 
Risso  found  and  described  315  species ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  would  produce  at  least  as  ^at  a 
number.  The  name  of  the  latter  place,  indeed, 
is  derived  from  the  Phoenician  word  fiish,  and  it 
is  the  oldest  fishing  establishment  for  commercial 
purposes  known  in  history.  Industry  and  secu- 
rity alone  are  wanting  to  make  the  same  locality 
again  a  flourishing  place  in  this  respect  The 
Hebrews  had  a  more  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  species  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  whither,  to  a 
oertun  extent,  the  majority  of  fishes  found  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  resort.  Beside  these,  in  Egypt 
they  had  anciently  eaten  those  of  the  Nile ;  sub- 
sequently those  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  of  the 
rivers  fialling  into  the  Jordan;  and  they  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  species  of  other  lakes, 
of  the  Orontes,  and  even  of  the  Ekiphrates.  The 
supply,  however,  of  this  article  of  food,  which  the 
Jewish  people  appear  to  have  consumed  largely, 
came  chieny  from  the  Mediterranean ;  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Neh.  xiii.  16,  for  the  fact, 
that  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  actually  resided  in 
Jerusalem  as  dealers  in  fish,  which  must  have 
led  to  an  exchange  of  that  commodity  for  com 
and  cattle.  Those  which  might  be  eaten,  because 
they  had  scales  and  fins,  were  among  the  most 
nutritious  and  common,  probablv  such  as  still 
abound  on  the  coast.  It  is  difficult  to  select  the 
most  interesting  of  these,  and  to  point  them  out 
with  other  names  than  are  absolutely  scientific, 
because  many  are  unknown  on  our  coasts,  and 
others  have  names  indeed,  but  nearly  all  repeti- 
tions of  such  as  occur  in  England,  without  being 
of  the  same  species. 

Though  the  Egyptian  priesthood  abstained 
f^m  their  use,  all  tne  other  castes  dwelling  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  chiefly  subsisted  on  the  fish 
of  the  nver,  while  they  capriciouslv  abhorred 
those  of  the  sea.  There  was  a  caste  of  fishermen ; 
and  allusion  to  the  artificial  reservoirs  and  fish- 
ponds of  Egypt  occurs  in  the  Prophets  (Isa.  xix. 
8-10). 

But  the  Hebrews  could  draw  only  a  small 
supply  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  affluents 
of  the  Jordan.  On  the  coast  the  great  sea- 
fisheries  were  in  the  slack  waters,  within  the 
dominion  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  must  have  sent 
the  supply  into  the  interior  in  a  cured  or  salted 
state;  although  the  fkct  involves  the  question 
how  far  in  that  condition,  coming  out  of  pagan 
hands,  consumption  by  a  Hebrew  was  stripy 
lawful :  perhaps  it  may  be  presumed  that  nationid 
wants  had  sumcient  influence  to  modify  the  law. 
The  art  of  curing  fish  was  well  understood  in 
Egypt,  and  unquestionably  in  Phoenicia,  since 
that  bdustrious  nation  had  early  establishments 
for  the  purpose  at  the  Golden  Horn  or  Byzan- 
tium, at  Portus  Symbolorum  in  Tauric  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  even  at  Calpe  (Bisepharat  ?),  in  the 
present  bay  of  Gibraltar.  With  regaitl  to  the 
controversy  respecting  the  prophet  Jonah  having 
been  swallowed  by  a  huge  searmonster  [Whale^ 


le  where  tlie  miracnlout  interreiitioD 
oT  Almightj  power  ii  maoifesl,  lamed  trifliog 
sboat  the  preacDce  of  ■  myaticele,  or  the  dimeu- 
■ioDB  of  its  cruUet,  ia  oat  of  place. 

FITCHBS.  This  wotJ  oaam  onlj  in  lu. 
UTiii.  2i,  27.  It  is  □□  donbt  fVom  the  difHcolty 
of  proving  the  preciie  maaniiig  of  the  oriBinol 
term  kelzacli,  that  difiereat  pUati  have  been 
asMned  u  iti  reprcMDttitive.  But  if  ve  refer 
to  ibx  coDteit,  we  learn  ume  puticnUra  whicl 
at  leant  rcMrict  it  to  a  cenain  group,  namelf,  It 
■uch  ai  are  callivated.  Thiu,  ver.  25,  '  Wher 
he  (the  ploughmaa)  hath  made  plain  the  ftct 
Ihereof.doth  henotoutabroadlhejflcAeaf '  Ant 
B^io,  ver.  S7, '  For  the  Jilcha  are  oot  thmbed 
with  a  threshiog  iattrument,  ueither  ia  a 
wheel  turned  about  apon  the  eommia ; 
Jitcka  are  beatea  out  with  a  staff,  sod  the 
min  with  a  rod.'  From  which  we  team  that  this 
grain  «a«  eaaily  separated  from  its  capaole,  and 
therefbre  beaten  out  with  a  rtiek. 

Interprelera  hive  had  great  difflcnlt}'  in  deter- 
nrining  the  particular  kind  oF  seed  intended, 
some  translating  it  ptas,  olh^ra,  as  Lather  and 
the  English  Version,  pttcHii,  but  without  any 
prooC  Meibomius  cnniideis  it  to  be  the  white 
pitppf,  and  others,  a  btach  tttd.  This  last  inter- 
pretatioD  has  the  most  numeroos,  as  well  as  the 
oldestl  anthoritiefi  in  its  support  Of  these  a  few 
are  in  favour  of  the  black  poppv-ceed,  bat  the 
majorih,  of  a  very  black-eolonred  and  aromatic 
teed,  stili  cultivated  and  in  daily  employment  as 
a  condiment  in  the  East.  The  plant  is  called 
Nigella  by  botaoiati,  and  continnes  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  aa  in  the  most  ancient  times,  to  be  used 
both  as  a  oondimeot  and  a*  a  medidne.    The 


arope,  others 
cultirated  in  most  parts  of  Asia),  with  their  leaves 
deeply  cut  and  linear,  their  flowers  tenDinal, 
mostofthem  having  oader  the  calyx  leaf^  io- 
volucre*  which  often  half  sarround  the  flower. 
The  troit  is  composed  of  five  or  six  capsates, 
which  are  oompressed,  oblong,  pointed,  sometimes 
t^A  to  be  hornlike,  nnited  below,  and  divided 
into  several  cells,  and  encloung  nomerouB,  anfn- 
lar,  scabrous,  black-coloured  seeds.  From  the 
nature  of  the  capsntea,  it  ii  evident,  that  when 
they  are  ripe,  the  seeds  might  eadl^  be  ahakeo 
oat  by  modeiste  blom  of  a  slick,  as  is  related  lo 
have  been  the  case  with  the  ittiach  of  the  text. 

FLAG.  This  word  (in  the  oripoal  actm) 
occuiB  in  Job  viiL  1 1 ,  where  it  is  said, '  Can  the 
rnah  grow  up  without  oiire  ?  can  the  flao  grow 
without  water?'  jIcAb  occurs  also  twice  in  Gen. 
xli.  3.  IB: '  And.  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the 
river  seven  well-fkvoured  kine  and  &i-fleshed, 
and  they  fed  in  a  mcadoa  :'  here  it  ia  rendered 
meoinv,  and  most,  therefoic.  have  been  conaidered 
by  our  translators  as  a  general,  and  not  a  spedfic 

From  the  eonteil  of  the  few  passages  in  which 
ocAb  occurs,  it  is  evident  thai  it  indicates  a  plant 
or  plants  which  grew  in  or  in  the  netghbourbood 
of  water,  and  also  that  it  or  ihey  were  suitable  as 
pasturan  for  cattle.  Now  it  u  generally  well 
known  that  most  of  the  plants  which  grow  in  water, 
"  IS  many  of  Chnae  which  grow  in  its  ~~' 


■e  not  well  suited  as  food  for  cattle ;  some 


being  very  watery,  others  very  eoane  in  teiDire, 
and  some  possessed  of  acrid  and  even  poiHWBi 
properties.  Some  apedes  of  scirpoa,  or  elnb-Tmh. 
however,  aerveaa  fond  filr cattle:  5.ce^oai,Cjr 
instance,  is  the  principal  food  of  atlteand  ibctf 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  traat  the  btcin[iiD|t 
ofMarchtilltheendofMaj.  Varieties  <rf  &  son- 
fiMus,  fband  m  different  dmnlries,  and  a  tea  of 
the  numerous  kinds  of  Cyperaocie  coamoii  in 
Indian  pastnra,  ai  Cgptna  ifah'u  and  itni- 
itaehfiu,  are  also  eaten  by  cattle.  TbcrefiirF,  if 
any  specific  plant  is  intended,  aa  seems  implied 
in  what  goabefbre.il  is  perhaps  ooeofthenUb^ 
species  ofscirpus  or  cyperas,  perh^M  C.  acaitua. 
which,  however,  has  distioct  Arabic  naowi:  at  ' 
it  may  lie  a  tme  gnus;  some  species  ofpanicaii, 
fbr  instance,  which  fbrm  excellent  paaturt  in 
warm  countries,  and  several  of  which  grow  Isi- 
uhantly  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  water. 


But  it  is  well  known  „ _,_.— 

warm  coontries  salqectto  exeesdve  drDoghttba 
the  onlj  pasturage  10  which  attle  on  rann 
is  a  green  strip  al  different  grasaes,  with  anr 
sedges,  which  mns  alongthebukaofrivsnoriif 
piecss  of  water,  varying  more  or  leas  in  bnwll' 
according  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  thu  it,  ll* 
distance  of  water  fhim  thesorftee.  CattleaMT 
ing  from  rivers,  which  they  may  often  he  va 
doing  in  hot  countries,  as  baa  been  wdl  rr- 
marked  in  the  '  Pictorial  Bible '  on  Gen.  ili  !■ 
would  natarally  go  to  such  green  herbage  •*  >>' 
timated  in  this  passage  of  Ooiesis,  and  which,  u 
indicated  in  Job  xviii.  S,  could  not  ^row  wilbcu 
water  in  a  warm  dry  country  and  climate. 

FLAGON.  The  word  thus  rendered  is  » 
English  Bibles  (a  Sam.  ri.  19;  ICbran.l'i-'' 
Hos.  iu.  [  i  Cant.  ii.  S)  moms  ntber  a  ab. 
especiallv  of  dried  figs  or  taiuDS,  pi  used  i"> 
a  particular  form  [Tari'ni] 

FLAX.  From  the  numeroos  reftimca  " 
flax    and    linen,   there  is   no  doubt  tbst  it' 

Slant  was  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  " 
!gypt,   bat  also  in  Palestine.     As  to  Eg^ 
proof  in   the    mummy   cloth  beui^ 


Grotto  of  el  Kab,  which 
prooess  with  the  utmost  cleai 
testimonies    might    be    adduced    ftfi 


the  wWr 


FLESH 


FOOD 
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Egypt  was  held.  Flax  continues  to  be  ezten- 
siTely  cultivated  in  the  present  day.  That  it  was 
aJso  much  cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  we  have  proofe  in  the 
namber  of  times  it  is  mentioned ;  as  in  Josh.  xi. 
(« where  Rahab  is  described  as  concealing  the 
two  Hebrew  spies  with  the  stalks  of  flax  which 
she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof.  In  several 
passages,  as  Lev.  xiii.  47,  48, 52,  59;  Dent  xxii. 
U;  Jer.  xiii  1  ;  Ezek.  xl.  3;  xliv.  17,  18,  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  forming  different  articles  of 
clothing,  as  girdles,  cords,  and  bands.  In  Prov. 
xxxi.  13,  the  careftil  housewife  '  seeketh  wool  and 
flax,  and  worketh  it  willingly  with  her  hands.' 

FLEA  occurs  only  1  &m.  xxiv.  14;  xxvi. 
20,  where  David  thus  addresses  his  persecutor 
Saiil  at  the  cave  of  Adullam :  *  After  whom  is 
the  king  of  Israel  come  out  ?  after  whom  dost 
thou  pursue  ? — after  a  flea ;'  *  The  king  of  Israel 
is  come  out  to  seek  a  fleal'  In  both  these 
passages  the  Hebrew  means  to  pursue  after,  to 
■s(«k  one  or  a  tingle  flea.  David's  allusion  to 
the  flea  displays  great  address.  It  is  an  appeal 
foanded  upon  the  immense  disparity  between 
Saul  as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  as  the 
poor  contemptible  object  of  the  monarch's  la- 
borioas  pursuit  Huntinga  flea  is  a  comparison, 
in  other  ancient  writings,  for  much  labour  ex- 
pended to  secure  a  worthless  result 

Although  this  insect  has  been  used  as  VLpopular 
emblem  for  insignificance,  yet,  when  considered 
by  itself,  it  has  mgh  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
the  naturalist  Even  to  the  naked  eye  there  is 
something  pleasing  in  its  appearance,  and  elegant 
in  its  postures ;  but  it  is  indebted  to  the  micro* 
icope  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  flexible, 
highly  polished,  and  ever  clean  suit  of  armour 
in  which  it  is  encased  cap-a-pie,  its  finely-arched 
Q^k,  large  beautiftU  eye,  antennse,  muscular 
jointed  legs,  its  piercer  and  sucker — forming  one 
most  complicated  instrument — the  two  long, 
hooked,  sharp  claws,  in  which  its  legs  severally 
terminate.  The  affility  of  the  flea  places  it  at 
the  head  of  all  the  leaping  insects,  when  its 
strength  is  considered  in  relation  to  its  size,  it 
being  able  to  leap,  unaided  by  wings,  200  times 
its  own  length.  Owing  to  the  habits  of  the 
lower  orders,  fleas  abound  so  profusely  in  Syria, 
specially  during  the  spring,  m  the  streets  and 
<iu5ty  bazaars,  that  persons  of  condition  always 
change  their  long  dresses  upon  returning  home. 
There  is  a  popular  sayins  in  Palestine  tmit '  the 
king  of  the  neas  keeps  his  court  at  Tiberias  ;* 
though  many  other  places  in  that  region  might 
dispute  the  distinction  with  that  town  (Kitto's 
Phrical  Hietory  if  Palestine,  p.  421). 

FLESH.  This  word  bears  a  variety  of  signi- 
fications in  Scripture : — 

1.  It  is  applied,  generally,  to  the  whole  ani- 
mated creation,  whether  man  or  beast ;  or,  to  all 
beiDgs  whose  material  substance  is  flesh  (Gen. 
vi.  13,17,  19;  vii.  15,  &c.). 

2.  But  it  is  more  particiUarly  applied  to  '  man- 
kind;' and  is,  in  fact  the  only  Hebrew  word 
which  answers  to  that  term  (Gen.  vi.  12 ;  Ps. 
xIt.  3 ;  cxlv.  21 ;  Isa.  xl.  5,  6).  In  this  sense  it 
B  psed  somewhat  figuratively  to  denote  that  evil 
principle  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  to 
God,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct  and 
wbdue(Gen.vi.6;  Jobx.4;  Isa.  xxxi.  3;  Matt, 
xri.  17;Gal.i.  I6,&c). 


3.  The  word  *  flesh '  is  opposed  to  '  soul,'  or 
*  spirit'  just  as  we  oppose  boaif  and  soul  (Job  xiv. 
22;  Prov.  xiv.  80;  Isa.  x.  18). 

4.  The  ordinary  senses  of  the  word,  namely, 
the  flesh  of  men  or  beasts  (Gen.  xli.  2,  19 ;  Job 
xxxi.  23-25),  and  flesh  as  used  for  food  (Exod. 
xvi.  12 ;  Lev.  viii.  19),  are  both  sufficiency  ob- 
vious ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  see  Food. 

5.  The  word  *  flesh '  is  also  used  as  a  modest 
general  term  for  the  secret  parts,  in  such  passages 
as  Gen.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Exod.  xxviii.  42  ;  Lev.  xx.  2 ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  20;  2  Pet  iL  7,  8,  10;  Jude  7.  In 
Prov.  V.  11,  the  'flesh  of  the  intemperate'  is  de- 
scribed as  beine  consumed  by  injfamous  diseases. 

FLOCKS.    TPastubaoe,] 

FLOOD.    [Delcge.] 

FLOUR.    [Brbad;  Mill;  Offbrinos.] 

FLUTE.    [Music] 

FLY.  This  word  occurs  Exod.  viii.  21,  22, 
24,  29,  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  and  cv.  21 ;  all  which 
passages  relate  to  the  plague  of  flies  inflicted 
upon  Pharaoh  and  his  people.  Some  suppose 
that  the  dog-fly  is  meant  Philo,  in  his  Lvfe  of 
Moaea,  expressly  describes  this  insect  as  a  biting 
insidious  creature,  which  comes  like  a  dart,  wi£ 
great  noise,  and  rushing  with  great  impetuosity 
on  the  skin,  sticks  to  it  most  tenadously.  All 
the  ancient  translators  understand  by  the  original 
word  a  mixture  of  noxious  creatures.  More  mo- 
dem writers  are  of  opinion  that  a  single  species 
only  is  intended,  and  have  proposed  several  di^ 
ferent  insects.  Thus,  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
original  word  is  *  to  darken,'  and  Moufiet  ob* 
serves  that  the  name  agrees  with  no  kind  of  flies 
better  than  with  those  black,  large,  compressed 
flies,  which  boldly  beset  cattle,  and  not  only  ob- 
tain ichor,  as  other  flies,  but  also  suck  out  blood 
from  beneath,  and  occasion  great  pain.  He  ob- 
serves that  they  have  no  proboscis,  but,  instead 
of  it  have  double  sets  of  teeth,  like  wasps,  which 
they  infix  deeply  in  the  skin ;  and  adds  that  they 
greatly  infest  the  eon  ofdog$.  Others  have  pro- 
posed the  blatta  Orientalis  or  ^gyptia  of  Lin- 
nsus,  as  answering  considerably  to  the  charaC' 
teristics  of  voracity,  intrusion  into  houses,  &c  &c 
The  miracle  involved  in  the  plague  of  flies  con- 
sisted, partly  at  least,  in  the  creature  being 
brought  against  the  Egyptians  in  so  great  an 
abundance  auring  winter.  The  partictilar  species 
is,  however,  at  present  undetermined. 

FOLD.    [Pastdrage.] 

FOOD.  The  productions  of  a  country,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  world,  necessarily  determined 
its  food.  Palestine  abounded  with  grain  and 
various  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  with  ani- 
mals of  difierent  species.  Such,  accordingly,  in 
general,  was  the  sustenance  which  its  inhabitants 
took. 

The  use  of  fire,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  of  life 
in  a  country,  must  also  have  important  influence 
on  its  cookery ;  in  other  words,  will  go  far  to  de- 
termine the  state  in  which  the  natural  productions 
of  the  earth  will  be  eaten.  If  the  grain  is  to  be- 
come bread,  a  long  and  by  no  means  easy  i>ro- 
oess  has  to  be  gone  through.  Skill  in  preparing 
food  is  therefore  held  in  high  repute. 

Bread  formed  *  the  staff  of  life '  to  the  ancient 

Hebrews  even  more  than  to  ourselves ;  but  the 

modes  of  preparing  it  have  been  noticed  under 

other  heads  [Bread;  Mill]. 

On  a  remarkable  occasion  a  calf^  tender  and 
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flood,  IS  taken,  slun,  dressed  (roasted,  most  pro* 
bably.  Jndg.  tL  19 ;  Gen.  zxyii  7 ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
13 ;  Exod.  xiL  8,  9 ;  boiling  was  not  known  till 
long  afterwards),  and  set  before  the  guests,  while 
the  entertainer  (Abraham)  respectfully  stood  at 
their  nde,  doubtlen  to  render  an^  desirable  ser- 
vice. The  sauce  or  aooompanmients  on  this 
oooasion  were  butter  and  milk.  From  eh.  zix. 
3,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  bread  was  unlea- 
vened. 

The  cases,  however,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  were  of  a  special  nature ;  and  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  'iniat  is  recorded  touching 
Isaac  and  Esau  and  Jacob,  it  appears  that  flesh 
meat  was  reserved  as  food  for  guests,  or  as  a 
dainty  for  the  sick^  lentils,  pulse,  onions,  grain, 
honey,  and  milk  beins  the  ordinary  five. 

The  agreeable,  ana  perhaps  in  part  the  salu- 
brious qualities  of  salt,  were  ver^  early  known 
and  recognised:  in  Lev.  ii.  13,  it  is  expressly 
enjoined,  *  Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-ofiering 
sludt  thou  season  with  salt ;  with  all  thine  offer- 
ings shall  thou  offer  salt' 

Locusts  were  a  permitted  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  a 
verv  common  fbod.  At  the  present  da^  they  are 
gathered  by  the  Bedouins  at  the  beginning  of 
ApriU  and  being  roasted  on  plates  of  iron,  or 
^led  in  the  sun,  are  kept  in  large  bags,  and, 
when  needed,  eaten  strewed  with  salt  by  handfbls. 

Of  four-footed  animals  and  birds,  the  fiivourite 
food  were  sheep,  pMt^  oxen,  and  doves.  There 
are  fbw  traces  of  the  eating  of  fish,  at  least  m 
Palestine  (Num.  xi.  5 ;  Lev.  xi.  9-22).  In  the 
last  passage  a  distinction  is  made  between  certain 
fidi  which  might  be  eaten,  and  others  which  were 
forbidden.  *  These  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that  are  in 
the  waters:  whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales  in 
the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  them 
shall  ye  eat ;  and  all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales, 
they  shall  be  an  abombation  unto  you.' 

The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
and  of  animals  which  might  and  those  which 
might  not  be  eaten,  is  found  to  have  existed  to  a 
great  extent  in  ancient  Egypt  Among  fish  the 
oxyrinchus,  the  phagms,  and  the  lepidotus,  were 
sacred,  and  might  not  even  be  touched.  The  in- 
habitants of  Oxyrinchus  objected  to  eat  any  fish 
caught  by  a  hook,  lest  it  should  have  been  defiled 
by  ue  blood  of  one  they  held  so  sacred.  The 
phagms  was  the  eel ;  and  the  reason  of  its  sanctity, 
Uke  that  of  Uie  oxyrinchus,  was  probably  owing 
to  its  unwholesome  qualities ;  the  most  effectuiu 
method  of  fbrbidding  its  use  being  to  assign  it 
a  place  among  the  sa^ed  animals  of  the  country. 

Neither  the  hippopotamus  nor  the  crocodile 
appears  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Some  of  the  Egyptians  considered  the 
crocodile  sacred,  while  others  made  war  upon  it 
(Herod,  ii.  69).  In  some  places  it  was  treated 
with  the  most  marked  respect,  fed,  attended, 
adorned,  and  after  death  embalmed.  But  the 
people  of  ApoUinopolis,  Tentyris,  Heracleopolis, 
and  other  places,  held  the  anmial  in  abhorrence. 

Cats  as  well  as  dop  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  former  especially 
were  objects  of  superstitious  regard.  When  a  cat 
died  in  a  house  a  natural  death,  a  general  mourn- 
ing throughout  the  fiunily  ensued ;  and  to  kill 
one  of  these  revered  animals  was  a  capital  offence. 

Though  it  appears  that  swine  fi^eqnently  formed 
part  of  the  stock  of  an  Egyptian  &rm-yard,  yet 


was  the  ammal  unclean  and  an  abominadcn  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Esyptians. 

The  Mosaic  laws  which  reffulated  the  me  of 
animal  food  may  be  found  in  Lev.  xL  and  Dent 
xiv.  The  grounds  of  many  of  these  regulatioiis 
may  be  ascertuned  with  a  greater  or  les  degree 
of  probability,  provided  i&  student  is  well  ac- 
quamted  wiu  tne  mind  and  spirit  of  Hebrew 
antiquity.  Oonsiderations  drawn  from  idolatrou 
usages,  regard  to  health,  the  furtherance  of  asri- 
cultnre,  and  established  customs  and  tasteit  o*d 
in  each  case  an  influence  in  the  promulgatiQD  of 
these  laws. 

In  the  earliest  times  water  was  the  oommon 
drink.  That  wine  of  an  intoxicating  tendency 
was  &nmk  at  a  very  early  period  appears  from 
what  happened  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  20),  who  seems 
to  have  made  as  well  as  drunk  wine.  Bread  and 
wine  are  spoken  of  in  Gen.  xiv.  18,  as  offered 
for  refreshment  to  Abraham  by  Melchizedek, 
king  of  Salem.  Water  was  sometimes  pat  to  the 
wine ;  at  others  a  strong  drink  was  made  by  mix- 
ing with  the  wine  aromatic  herbs  (Ps.  Iut.  9; 
Isa.  V,  22),  or  a  decoction  derived  from  them; 
mjrrrh  was  used  for  this  purpose.  Date-vine 
was  in  use,  and  probably  the  Egyptian  or  mail- 
wine.  'The  oommon  people'  (Mark  xii.  S7^, 
drank  an  acrid  sort  of  wine,  which  is  rendered 
vinegar  in  our  English  version  (Ruth  ii  14; 
Matt,  xxvii.  48).  The  Orientals  frequently  used 
wine  in  excess,  so  as  to  occasion  mtoxicttion. 
whence  are  drawn  many  striking  figures  in  Hoi; 
Writ  (Isa.  V.  1 1 ;  xxviiL  1 ;  xlix.  26 ;  Jer.  viil 
14;  ix.  14;  xvi.  48;  Dent  xxxii.  42;  H 
Ixxviii.  6.5).  That  indulgence  in  wine  was  pnc- 
tised  in  very  ancient  days  is  manifest  from  there 
being  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  at  the  time  of  Jo- 
seph, state-officers,  who  had  charge  of  the  vine, 
and  served  the  monarch  with  it  when  he  dnnk 
(Gren.  xl.  1,  11 ;  oomp.  Neh.  i  11 ;  1  Kings  z.  S; 
2  Chron.  ix.  4). 

For  drinking-vessels  there  were  used  the  ciip 
and  the  bowl  (Jer.  xxxv.  5 ;  Amos  vi.  6 ;  £xod. 
XXV.  33 ;  Num.  viL  13,  84).  The  cup  was  gco^ 
rally  of  brass  covered  with  tin,  in  form  resem- 
bling a  lUy,  sometimes  drcular.  It  is  still  osed 
by  travellers,  and  may  be  seen  in  both  shapes  in 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  (1  Kings  vii.  26^.  The 
bowl  (Exod.  XXV.  S3)  assumed  a  variety  or  shapes. 
and  bears  many  names.  Some  of  these  *  chargen' 
appear,  from  tne  presents  made  by  the  princes  of 
Israel  (Num.  vii.),  to  have  been  of  large  site  aod 
great  ^lendour;  some  were  silver,  some  gold 
(1  Kings  X.  21). 

In  eastern  climes  the  chief  meal,  or  what  ve 


17&.    [Egyptian  Tkble  with  DUmi.] 

term  dinner,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  day,  deferred  till  towards 
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rrcsing,  »  ill^  repait  boDg  Ukta  before  noon. 
But  mm  Gm.  xltii.  IS,  3ft,  it  appears  to  bave 
hefa  tbr  eotlom  to  dine  at  hood  la  the  dajs  of 
iho  palriircha.  Tbe  nine  seems  to  tuve  been 
ibc  rase  in  Palatine  at  a  later  period  (I  Kinga 
II.  16:  camp.  Acts  z.  10;  Lake  iL  37).  Coq- 
iLtialido,  howeTer,  were  postponed  till  evening, 
tuA  wmetimei  protracted  to  tiie  foUowtng  morn- 
■.sf  (In.  V.  11;  Mark  vi.  31;  Luke  xir.  2*). 
tbt  mod  waa  preceded  bj  vaghing  of  hands 
Lnke  li.  38 ;  Mark  tu.  a),  whicb  the  mode  of 
aiing  rendered  neoeMar; )  *nd  bj  aii  inrocatioi 
of  tlw  diTine  blemng  (t  Sam.  iz.  13 ;  Lake  ii 


III.    [Moten  S}iluH  tf  ll«t.] 

The  Hebrewa,  like  the  Oreeki  and  Ronaiu 
ihrir  earlier  hirtory,  ate  Mtting  (G<n.  iirii.  1 
iKi|,  lii.  6;  1  Sam.  u,  2b),  A  carpet  was 
iprau,  to  vbirJi  thv  meal  was  partaken.  At  a 
liiCT  period,  however,  partjcnlarlj'  when  Palea- 
Sh  came  under  the  inflnence  of  Roman  manners, 
Un  Jews  reclined  on  CDshiona  or  conches  (Eeth. 
i  i;  Amos  vi.  A  ;  Luke  viL  37  ;  not '  sat,'  as  in 
theoonmon  tranalatioD,  bnt  'reclined').  The 
°Blam  of  giving  preference  in  point  of  ae*  ~~ 
lotitioD  to  gneiu  of  high  coniideration  ap, 
fTom  I  Sam.  is.  33,  to  have  been  of  aiKient  date 
(Amoa  iii.  is).  In  the  time  of  Cbrirt  ^Luke 
lir.  S)  the  Pharisees,  always  eager  for  dutino- 
li<m,  coTeted  the  place  of  honour  at  meals  and 
taot.  Women  were  not  admitted  to  eat  with 
tbc  men,  bat  liad  their  meals  snpplied  in  their 
on  private  apartment  (Elsth.  i,  6-9).  InBabylon 
wmI  Penis,  however,  lemalea  mingled  with  males 
<B  bain  occasions  (Dan.  v.  a).  In  general  the 
■"Uner  of  eating  was  similar  to  what  it  is  in  the 
East  St  the  present  day.  Special  care  was  taken 
of  bionred  persons  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  lSam.i.4; 
ii-  12;  John  xiiL  26).  Natfaer  knives,  forks, 
■w  tpnons  were  employed  for  enting.  The  ' 
"<  oooTejed  from  the  dish  to  the  mouth  bj 
n«lil  band.  The  parties  sat  with  their  legs  bent 
veAtT  them  ronnd  a  dish  placed  in  the  centre, 
■^  ntber  look  the  flesh  meat  witfa  their  fingeia 
fniin  the  dish,  or  dipped  bits  of  their  bread  mto 
■^avoorj  mess,  and  conveyed  them  to  their 
■»™ihi.  In  Ruth  ii.  U,  Boai  says  to  Rnth, 
'  Dip  Iby  niorsel  in  (he  vinegar  f  which  expluns 
fM  lanpiage  of  onr  Lord,  John  liii.  26, '  He  il 
u  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  when  1  have 
■upped  it.'    TUs  presenting  of  food  to  a  person 
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ill  cnstomary,  and  was  designed  originally 
»  B  mark  of  distinctioo,  the  choice  morsels  being 
selected  by  the  head  of  the  fkmily  for  the  pur- 
pose. Dnnk  was  handed  to  each  one  of  the 
guests  in  cups  or  goblets,  and,  at  a  very  ancient 
period,  in  a  seriarate  cnp  to  each  peraon.  Hence 
the  word  cap  ts  tiled  as  equivalent  to  what  we 
term  a  man's  lot  or  destiny  (Ps.  li.  6  ;  Uxv.  S ; 
Ita.  Ii.  33;  Matt.  ixvi.  39). 

FOOL.  Tfae  fool  of  Scripture  ii  not  an  idiot, 
bat  an  abmrd  person ;  not  one  who  does  not 
reason  at  all,  but  one  who  reasons  wrong ;  also 
any  one  vhcae  conduct  is  not  regulated  bv  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  FooUsnneo, 
therefore,  is  not  a  private  condition,  but  a  con- 
dition of  wrong  action  in  the  intellectual  or  sen- 
tient being,  or  in  both(S  Sam.  xiiL  12.13;  Ps. 
ixiviiL  S),  In  the  Proverbs,  however, '  foolish- 
nen '  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  fbr  lack  of 
midcntBnding,  althoogb  more  generally  fbr  pei^ 
verrcneHofwUL 

FOOT.  Of  the  various  senses  in  which  the 
word  'fbot'  is  used  in  Scripture,  the  following  are 
the  moat  remarkable.  Sneh  pbnses  as  the  '  slip- 
jung'  of  the  foot,  the  'slimibling'  of  the  fbot, 
'  ttma  head  to  fbot '  (to  express  the  entire  body), 
and  '  fbol-steps'  (to  express  tendencies,  as  wbeu 
we  say  of  one  that  he  walks  in  another's  fbot- 
steps),  require  no  explanation,  being  common  to 
most  lansoaget.  The  extreme  modesty  of  the 
Hebrew  Tangaage,  which  has  perhaps  seldom 
been  safficientiy  appreciated,  dictated  the  nse  of 
the  word  'feet,'  to  express  the  parts  and  the  acts 
which  it  is  not  allowed  to  name.  Hence  snch 
ptu^ses  as  the  ■  hair  of  the  feet,'  the  '  water  of 
the  feet,'  '  between  the  feet,'  '  to  open  the  feet,' 
'  to  cover  the  f^'  all  of  which  are  stiffidently 
intelligible,  except  perha^  the  last,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  '  going  to  sleep '  aa  some 
interpreters  suggest,  but '  to  dismiss  the  refitse  of 

'  To  be  imder  any  one's  feet'  denotes  the  sub- 
jection of  a  snbject  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  ser- 
vant to  his  master  (Ps.  viii.  6  ;  comp.  Heb.  ii.  S  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  2S)  1  and  was,  donbtiesa,  derived  from 
the  symbolical  action  of  conqueror*,  who  set 
their  feet  upon  the  neck  or  body  of  the  chieb 
whom  they  hsd  vanquished,  in  token  of  their 
triumph.  This  cosiom  i>  expressly  mentioned 
m  Scripture  (Josh.  x.  2*),  and  is  fignred  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  Peraia,  and  Rome. 

In  like  manner,  >  to  be  at  any  one's  feet.'  is 
used  fbr  being  at  the  service  of  any  one,  follow- 
ing him,  or  willingly  receiving  hit  instructions 
(Jndg.  iv.  10).  The  passage  (ActsixiL  3)  where 
Paul  is  described  as  being  brought  up '  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.'  will  appear  still  clearer,  if  we 
understand  that,  as  the  Jewish  writers  allege, 
pnpils  actually  did  sit  on  the  Qoor  before,  and 
therefbre  at  the  feet  of;  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
who  themselves  were  raised  on  an  elevated  seat 

'  Lameness  of  feel '  gtmerally  denotes  affliction 
or  calamity,  as  in  Ps.  xzxv.  IS;  xxxviii.  IB) 
Jer.  XX.  10 ;  Micah  iv.  6,  7 ;  Zech.  iii.  9. 

■To  set  one'a  foot '  in  a  |jace  signifies  to  take 
poaseasion  of  it  as  in  [>eul.  i.  36 ;  xL  34,  and 
elsewhere. 

'To  water  with  the  feet'  (Dent  xi.  10)  implies 
that  the  seal  was  watered  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
garden,  in  which  the  small  channels  for  irriga- 
tion may  be  turned,  &c.  with  the  fbot  [Gikden]. 
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An  elegant  phrase,  borrowed  from  the  feet, 
occurs  in  Gal.  ii.  14,  where  St  Panl  says,  *  When 
I  saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly ' — literally, 
'not  with  a  straight  foot,'  or  *did  not  foot  it 
straightly/ 

Nakedness  of  feet  expressed  mourning  (E^ek. 
xxiv.  17).  This  must  mean  appearing  abroad 
with  naked  feet ;  for  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  Jews  never  used  their  ga^nrfala  or  shoes  within 
doors.  The  modem  Orientals  consider  it  dis- 
respectful to  enter  a  room  without  taking  off  the 
outer  coTering  of  their  feet  It  is  with  them 
equivalent  to  uncovering  the  head  among  Eu- 
ropeans. The  practice  of  feet-washing  implies  a 
similar  usage  among  the  Hebrews  [Wabhino  of 
Feftt].  Uncovering  the  feet  was  also  a  mark  of 
adoration.  Moses  put  off  his  sandals  to  approach 
the  burning  where  the  presence  of  God  was  mani- 
fested (Ezod.  iii.  5).  Among  the  modem  Orientals 
it  would  be  regarded  the  height  of  pro&nation 
to  enter  a  place  of  worship  with  covered  feet 
The  Egyptian  priests  officiated  barefoot;  and 
most  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Aaronite  priests  served  with  bare  feet  in  the 
tabernacle,  as,  according  to  all  the  Jewish 
writers,  they  did  afterwanls  in  the  temple,  and 
as  the  frequent  washinss  of  their  feet  enjoined  by 
the  law  seem  to  imply  TSandaub]. 

Respecting  the  *  washing  of  feet,'  see  Abld- 
TiON  and  Washing. 

FOREHEAD.  Marks  upon  the  forehead,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  holy  from  the 
profane,  are  mention^  in  E^ek.  iz.  4,  and  again 
m  Rev.  vii.  3. 

The  classical  idolaters  used  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  particular  deities  on  the  same  principle. 
The  marks  used  on  these  occasions  were  various. 
Sometimes  they  contained  the  name  of  the  god ; 
sometimes  his  particular  ensign,  or  else  they 
marked  themselves  with  some  mystical  number 
whereby  the  god  was  described. 

If  this  analogy  be  admitted,  the  mark  on  the 
forehead  may  be  taken  to  be  derived  from  the 
analogous  custom  among  the  heathen  of  bearing 
on  their  forehead  the  mark  of  the  gods  whose 
votaries  they  were.  Some,  however,  would  rather 
understand  the  allusion  to  refer  to  the  custom  of 
marking  cattle,  and  even  slaves,  with  the  sign  of 
ownership  [Stigmata]. 

FORESKIN,  the  prepuce,  which  was  taken  off 
in  circumcision  [ CircuhcibiomI. 

FOREST.  Tracts  of  wood-land  are  men- 
tioned by  travellers  in  Palestine,  but  rarely 
what  we  should  call  a  forest  The  word  trans- 
lated by  *  forest'  does  not  necessarily  mean  more 
than  'wood-land.'  There  are,  however,  abund- 
ant intimations  in  Scripture  that  the  country 
was  in  ancient  times  much  more  wooded  than  at 
present,  and  in  parts  densely  so.  The  localities 
more  particularly  mentioned  as  woods  or  forests 


1.  Tkt  foirttt  of  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon 
(I  Kings  viL  2  ;  2  Kings  xix.  23 ;  Hos.  xiv.  5, 6), 
which  must  have  been  much  more  extensive  for- 
merly than  at  present 

The  name  of  *  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon' 
is  given  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  vii.  2 ;  x.  27)  to  a 
palace  which  was  built  by  Solomon  in,  or  not  far 
f\rom,  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  so  called  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
cedar*treet  employed  in  its  constraction ;  or,  per- 


haps, because  the  numerous  pillars  of  oedar-wood 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  forest  of  oedar-trees. 

2.  The  forest  of  oaks,  on  the  monntaina  of 
Bashan.  The  trees  of  this  region  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  under  Babhan. 

3.  Hie  forest  or  wood  of  Ephndm^  already 
noticed  under  Ephraim,  4. 

4.  The  forest  rf  Haretk,  in  the  south  of  Jndah, 
to  which  David  withdrew  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
Saul  (I  Sam.  xxii.  5).  The  precise  situation  if 
unknown. 

FoBEST  is  used  sjrmbolically  to  denote  a  city, 
kingdom,  polity,  or  the  like  (Esek.  xiv.  26). 
Devoted  kingdoms  are  also  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  forest,  which  God  threatens  to 
bum  or  cut  down.  See  Isa.  x.  17,  18,  19,34, 
where  die  briers  and  dioms  denote  the  commoa 
people;  'the  glory  of  the  forest'  are  thenobla 
and  those  of  highest  rank  and  importance.  See 
also  Isa.  xxxii.  19;  xxxviL  24;  Jer.  xxi.  14; 
xxii.  7  ;  xlvi.  23  ;  Zech.  xi.  2. 

FORNICATION.  In  Scripture  this  word 
occurs  more  frequently  in  its  qrinbolical  than  in 
its  ordinary  sense. 

In  the  Prophets  woman  is  often  made  the  sym* 
bol  of  the  church  or  nation  of  the  Jews,  whidiis 
regarded  as  affianced  to  Jehovah  by  the  oovenint 
on  Mount  Sinai.  Therefore  when  the  Israelites 
acted  contrary  to  that  covenant,  by  fbnaking 
God  and  following  idols,  they  were  very  pro- 
perly represented  by  the  symbol  of  a  harlot  or 
adulteress,  offering  herself  to  all  comers  (Isa.  L 
21 ;  Jer.  ii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xvi. ;  Hoe.  L  2;  iii.  llr 
And  thus  fornication,  or  adultery  (which  ii  forni- 
cation in  a  married  state),  became,  and  is  used  as, 
the  symbol  of  idolatry  itself  (Jer.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Esek. 
xvi.  26, 29 ;  xxiii.  37). 

FORTIFICATIONS.  *  FENCED  CITIE&' 
Inventions  for  the  defence  of  men  in  social  life 
are  older  than  history.    The  walls,  towers,  and 

£tes  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments,  though 
ting  &ck  to  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  bear  evidence  of  an  advanced 
state  of  fortifications— of  walls  bailt  of  squared 
stones,  or  of  squared  timber  judiciously  placed 
on  the  summit  of  scarped  rocks,  or  within  the 
circumference  of  one  or  two  wet  ditches,  and  fil^ 
nished  on  the  summit  with  regular  battlements  to 
protect  the  defenders.     All  these  are  of  later 
mvention  than  the  accumulation  of  unhewn  or 
rudely  chipped  uncemented  stones,  piled  on  each 
other  in  the  form  of  walls,  in  the  so-called  Cyelo* 
pean,  Pelasgian,  Etruscan,   and  Celtic  styles* 
where  there  are  no  ditches,  or  towers,  or  other 
gateways  than  mere  openings  occasionally  left 
between  the  enormous  blocks  employed  in  the 
work.    As  the  three  first  styles  occur  in  Etiuria 
thev  show  the  progressive  advance  of  militar}' 
architecture,  and  may  be  considered  as  more  pri- 
mitive, though  perhaps  posterior  to  the  era  when 
the  progress  of  Israel,  under  the  ^daooe  of 
Joshua,    expelled    several    Canaanitish   tribes. 
whose  system  of  civilization,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  Western  Asia,  bore  an  EiryptiM 
type,  and  wbose  towers  and  battlements  were  re* 
markably  high,  or  rather  were  erected  in  ^ 
elevated  situations.  When,  therefore,  the  I^^^^jj^ 
entered  Palestine,  we  may  assume  that  the  *  fenced 
cities  •  they  had  to  attack  were,  according  to  their 
degree  of  antiquity,  fortified  with  more  or  le»  « 
art,  but  all  with  huge  stones  in  the  lower  walls. 


FORTIFICATIONS 

Hhe  the  EtniEcaii.  Indeed,  Ails  Minor,  AlmeDia. 
S)TU,  and  eren  Jerusalem,  ttill  bear  msTkB  of 
ihB  mcMi  lodeDl  syMeiii.  Stoon  from  six  to 
fiftj  fett  in  leogth,  vith  suitable  proportions,  can 
■ai  be  detected  id  many  vriMs  of  tbe  cities  of 
tbcH  regions,  wherever  quarries  existed,  from 


ml  Baseoiah,  where  bricl 
lad  sDmped  with  letters,  are  yet  foond,  aa  well 
u  ID  ill  the  plains  of  the  rivers  where  that  ma- 
Icritl  aloDe  coald  be  eai\\y  procured.  The  wall 
wu  nmetimes  double  or  triple  (2  Chrou.  xizii. 
3'.  mcteaively  eirding  a  rockj  eWstioD;  and 
■  building  g,  city  originally  mewit  the  COuatnie- 
liM  of  the  wall. 

BHbre  wall,  towers  were  introduced,  the  gate  of 
•  city,  oriEinally  single,  formed  a  kind  of  citadel, 
>i)d  vu  &e  strongest  part  of  all  the  defences :  it 
•u  the  armoury  of  the  community,  and  the 
nuocil'hODse  of  the  authoritieL  '  Sitting  in  the 
pu '  was,  and  still  is.  sjnonymous  with  the  po*- 
Kslon  of  power,  and  even  now  there  Is  com- 
dodIt  in  the  fortified  gate  of  a  royal  palace  in 
Ibt  fast,  on  tbe  floor  above  the  door-way,  a 
nunril-room  with  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence  the 
Kntrn^  sometime*  sees  his  people,  and  where 
bemajr  lit  In  judgment.  The  tower  was  another 
fortificatian  of  the  earliest  date,  being  often  the 
fittdel  or  lut  retreat  when  a  city  was  taken  ;  or, 
"uding  alone  in  »me  natnrally  strong  position, 
vti  intended  to  protect  a  frontier,  command  a 
(■»,  or  to  be  a  place  of  refiige  and  deposit  of 


nthe  plain  should 

— H-.  -. uible.    Watch-towers  used  by 

"■^lietds  all  over  Asia,  and  even  now  hnilt  on 
Wutences  above  nme  dly  in  the  plain,  in  order 
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keep  a  look-out  npon  tbe  distant  country,  were 

already  in  use  and  occasionally  converted  into 
'  es  of  defence  (2  Chron.  iivi.  lO;  xiTii.  4). 
gateways  were  closed  by  ponderous  folding 
doors,  the  valves  or  folds  being  secured  by 
wooden  bars :  both  the  doon  and  bars  were  in 
after  times  plated  with  metal.     A  ditch,  where 


inner  wall,  with  a  second  ditch  before  ii 
the  experience  of  ages  increased,  huge  '  o 
(brta,'  doable  buttresses,  oi 


it  to  place  mililary  engines  (3  Chron.  ixii. 
15). 
Id  the  cut   No.   179,  taken    fhnn   another 

Egyptian  work,  we  have  a  series  of  lowere.  that 
in  the  middle  being  evidently  the  dtadel  or  keep, 
and  a  gateway  indicating  thai  tbe  wall  is  omitted, 
or  is  intended  by  the  lines  of  the  oval  surround- 
ing tic  whole.  Here  also  we  see  a  regular  laba- 
mm,  the  most  ancient  example  extant  of  this 
form  of  ensign,  and  the  towers  are  manned  with 
armed  soldiers.  No.  177  is  taken  from  a  seal, 
and  is  a  symbol  of  Babylon,  where  tbe  city,  sus- 
tained by  two  lions,  is  shown  standing  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  having  an  outer  wall ;  the 
inner  rampart  ia  flanked  by  numerous  elevated 
and  embattled  towers.  There  is  another,  bat  less 
antique  representation  of  Babylon,  with  its  lions 
and  lowers.  &c. ;  but  the  battlements  are  squared, 
not  pointed,  as  in  the  first.  The  towers  are 
here  crowded  with  soldiers,  some  of  whom,  from 
the  form  of  their  shields,  are  obviously  Egyptians. 


These  are  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idei  of 
cities  fenced  entirely  by  art, 

FORTUNATUS;  a  discijjle  of  Corinth,  of 
Roman  birth  or  origin,  as  his  name  indicates, 
who  visited  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  retnmed,  along 
with  Stephanus  and  Achaicus,  in  charge  of  that 
ApoMle's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  chorch, 
ac5fl(l  Cor.  xvi.  17). 

FOUNTAIN,  a  stream  of  'living'  or  con- 
stantly Tanning  water,  in  opposition  to  Standing 
or  stagnant  pools,  whether  it  issues  immediately 
from  the  gronud  or  from  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

From  the  value  of  such  supplies  of  water  in< 
arid  countries,  fountains  figure  much  in  the 
poetry  of  the  East  as  the  natural  images  of  peren- 
nial blessings  of  various  kinds.  In  tbe  Scriptures 
ftmntains  are  made  the  sjmbols  of  refreshment  n> 
the  weary,  and  also  denote  the  perpetoity  and 
inexhaustible  nature  of  the  spiritual  comforts 
which  God  imparts  to  his  people,  whether  by  tbe 
influences  of  the  Spirit  or  throng  the  ordinances 
of  public  worship.  There  are  also  various  texts 
in  which  children,  or  an  extended  posterity,  are, 
by  a  beantifHilly  apt  image,  described  as  a  fouo- 


•  the  foaree 
_g  ttoia  which  ttat  fountaio  flowi  (Dent. 
»ixiii.  28;  Pi.  livia  26;  Pro*. ».  16,  18;  xiii. 
14,  &c.). 

FOWL.    [Bmu;  Cocx.] 

FOX,  Two  distinct  leraa  *t«  in  our  venion 
Kodered  by  the  word  '  fbx,'  allhoagh  that  deno- 
■niiwtioii  is  not  Daifoimlf  employed  in  different 
teits  ( Judg.  IT.  i ;  Neh.  iv.  3  ;  ii.  27 ;  Ps.  Ixui. 
10;  Cant.  iL  IB;  I«io.  •>.  18;  Erek.  xiiL  4). 
Fox  i>  thtu  apiilied  to  two  or  more  ipeciei, 
though  onlj  Itnctlv  appUcAble  in  *  «f Etematio 
Tiew  io  Taaltb,  which  a  th«  Arabic  name  of  > 
wild  raoine,  probably  tbe  Sjrian  fox,  Vulpei 
Thaltb  or  TaaMt  of  modern  loolopitt,  and  the 
only  genuine  apeciei  indigtnooi  m  Palntine. 
There  it  in  tbe  language  «F  the  aneiento,  how- 


IM,    [ayrtuFM,] 

CTer,  a  TSgoe  and  often  an  indUcrimiaating  use 
of  loological  uamei:  the  name  may  therefore  be 
etnplojS  aa  a  general  denomination ;  for,  of 
Tutpine  animalo,  uiongh  the  ttaleb  alone  is  con- 
udered  indiseDOns,  there  is  the  so-called  Turkish 
fox  of  Asia  Minor,  not  unknown  to  the  south  as 
ftr  ai  the  Orontes.  and  therefore  likely  to  be  an 
occauonal  vintant  at  least  of  the  woods  of  Liba- 
nua.  There  b,  beddes,  one  of  a  third  cronp, 
namelr,  Thma  anthiu,  or  di^  at  the  AtbIm, 
oecaaionallf  held  to  be  the  wolf  of  Scripture,  be- 
csnae  it  resembles  the  species  in  general  appear- 
ance, though  so  far  inferior  in  weight,  siie,  and 
Erwen,  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  dangerous,  or 
kely  to  be  the  wolf  of  the  Bible.  The  two  first 
do  not  howl,  and  the  third  is  solitary  and  bowls 
seldom ;  but  there  is  a  fourth  ( Camt  Syriacta) 
which  howls,  is  lover  and  smaller  than  a  fox, 
has  a  long  ill-fnmished  tail,  small  ean,  and  a 
mfbuB-grey  lireir.  This  may  be  the  jackal  of 
Palestine.  The  German  naturalists  seem  not  to 
have  considered  it  identical  with  the  common 
jackal,  which  is  sufficiently  common  along  the 
coast,  i»  eminentlj  gregarioos,  ofiensive  in  smell ; 
howls  intolerably  in  complete  concert  with  all 
others  within  hearing:  burrows;  is  crepuscular 
and  nocturnal,  impudent,  Thievish ;  penetrates 
into  outhouses;  rsTages  poultry-yards  more 
ruinoufilT  than  the  fox;  feeds  on  game,  lizards, 
locusts,  insects,  garbage,  ^pes  ;  and  leaTea  not 
even  tbe  graves  of  man  himself  undisturbed.  It 
maj  ummatelj  turn  out  that  Cunt's  Syrtof  us  Is 
not  a  jackal,  but  a  chrysens,  or  wild-dog,  belong- 
ing to  the  groop  of  Dholes,  well  known  in  India, 
arid,  Ihoagh  closely  allied  to,  distinct  &om  the 

Vuipa  Thaleb.  or  TbUb,  the  Syrian  fai.  is  of 
the  laxe  of  an  English  cur  foi,  and  similarly 
formed ;  but  the  eai«  are  wider  and  longer,  the 
for  in  general  oehry-rutous  above,  and  whitish 
beneath ;  there  is  a  bint  black  ring  towards  the 
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„„  of  the  tail,  and  the  bock  of  the  ears  are  soocj. 
with  bright  folToos  edges.  The  speeiea  bonowf, 
is  silent  and  solitary,  extenda  eastward  into 
SoQlhem  Perria,  and  is  nid  to  be  fonud  in  Ni- 
tolia.    It  is  reputed  to  be  very  deatmctive  "in  the 

'ineyards,  or  rather  a  plunderer  of  ripe  gnpe  -. 

lut  he  is  certainly  less  so  than  the  jackal,  whoee 
ravages  are  earned  on  in  trot^  and  with  I«e 
fterofman. 

None  of  the  explanations  which  we  have  swn 


Coinmentalors,  fbllowing  the  readins  of  Ibr 
Sept,  have  with  oomnnn  consent  adopted  the  in- 
terraWtion,  that  two  fbxes  were  tied  together  bj 
their  tails  with  a  firebrand  between  them.  We 
conuder  this  lugbly  improbable,  and  therefbrr 
nndersiand  the  text  to  mean  that  each  Ibi  ha>l  > 
separate  brand;  and  most  naRirally|  so.  (be  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  two  united  wootd 
run  in  the  same  direction.  TTiey  would  assurtdlj 
pull  counter  to  each  other,  and  nltimalely  figbl 
most  fiercely  i  whereas  there  can  be  no  dooM 
that  every  canine  would  mn,  with  fire  attadwd 
to  its  tail,  not  from  choice  but  necetmrr,  thm^li 
standing  com,  if  the  field  lay  in  tbe  ditecti™  of 
the  animal's  burrow;  for  foxes  and  jackals,  wiwn 
chased,  rtm  direct  to  their  holes,  and  sponsmfn 
well  know  the  necessity  of  stopping  up  tbow  m 
tbe  fox  while  the  animal  is  abroad,  or  there  a  no 
chance  of  a  chsoe.  We  therefore  submit  thM  bj 
the  words  rendered  '  tail  to  tail '  we  aboold  iia- 
derstand  the  end  of  the  firebrand  attached  to  lb; 
extremity  of  the  tail.  Finally,  as  the  operatiflo 
of  tying  300  brands  to  as  many  fierce  and  iras- 
cible animals  could  not  be  effected  in  one  daj 'J 
■  gle  man,  nor  produce  the  r«ult  inlewlrta 
lu  one  place,  it  seems  more  probable  tW 
tbe  name  of  Samson,  as  the  chief  director  of  ut 
«,  is  employed  to  represent  the  whole  jufl 
'ho  efiecled  his  intentions  in  diflereut  pl»(»  " 
die  same  time,  and  thereby  insured  that  p™™ 
iflagretion  of  the  harvest  which  was  iw 
signal  of  open  resistance  on  the  part  of  Ict*! 
-  "-s  long-endured  oppression  of  the  Kulm™ 


original  i 
e,  and  is  afh 
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leftonflA.  which  first  occurs  here,  onu  a  •■- — -, 
conllantlj  mentioned  among  the  ingredieoH  m 
the  perftune  to  be  consumed  upon  the  uMfW 
altar  (Lev.  iL  1,2,15,  16;  v.  11 ;  vi.  IS;iu»-;' 
Num.  V.  15  i  1  Chroo.  ix.  Sg ;  Neh.  liil  iV  ," 
tome  other  passages  it  is  used  in  a  figtii*>^ 
sense  (Sol.  Song,  iii.  6;  iv.  6;  Isa.  xJi«-  «■ 
livi.  3).  In  other  passages,  as  an  artidetJ™; 
tant  commerce,  it  is  described  as  being  wmP!' 
by  caravans  from  Sheba,  *c.  (laa.  Ix.  6 :  '?■■■  '' 
20).  From  ail  which  lexis  we  learn  thst  U  ™ 
an  article  of  foreign  and  distant  commeiw.  u'*' 
it  was  known  very  early,  and  that  it  ■*•  I""" 
bably  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  veiy  f^T'"' 
In  the  New  Testament  the  same  word  »  ™- 
ployed  in  the  Greek  form  of  Ifioaos.  alM  rm™* 
by  '  ftankincense.'  Tbe  original  is  "Pl*^^ 
be  found  in  the  Hebrew  laban,  '  white ;'  ^'J! ' 
equally  similar  W  the  Arabic  lata*,  sgaf's 
'  mUk ;'  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  s  S^'^l 
resinoQS  exndation  firon  a  tree,  espeeisUT/™^ 


FROG 
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ittcettie.  There  are  other  words  in  the  Arabic 
which  hare  a  similar  meaning,  and  which  it  is 
most  probable  were  all  originally  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew  ubonahf  and  the 
Arabic  laban,  applied  in  both  languages  to  the 
same  substance.  This  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
lihaaosj  and  by  the  Romans  f  Aits,  and  now  com- 
m«)uly  as  olibannm,  from  the  addition  of  the 
Irtter  0  to  the  original  name.  Several  kinds  of 
rt«iDous  substances  have  at  different  times  been 
coufboDded  together  under  the  names  of  '  in- 
ccuse'  and  'frankincense/  as  well  as  under  the 
Latin  thu^  which  is  derived  from  thuo,  *  to  sa- 
crifice.' 

The  ancient  writers  seem  to  state  that  there 
were  two  sorts  of  frankincense,  one  from  the 
coasts  of  Arabia,  and  the  other  from  India,  but 
tbey  more  generally  speak  of  it  as  derived  from 
the  former  quarter,  specially  indicating  the 
region  of  Saba  or  Sheba,  from  whence  the  Scrip- 
ture also  describes  it  as  being  brought  The 
Periplos,  however,  refers  it  to  Africa.  There  is, 
bowever,  no  direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
tbe  tree  or  shrub  producing  frankincense  in  the 
soathem  coasts  of  Arabia.  Wellsted  could  not 
Me  it  when  travelling  in  the  quarter  where  it 
should  be  sought ;  and  although  Niebnhr  affirms 
that  it  is  cultivated,  he  adds  that  it  was  intro- 
doced  from  Abyssinia,  a  &ct  which  would  not  have 
{Mssed  oat  of  memory  had  it  been  anciently  pro- 
dac«d  in  the  country.  That  it  might  be  described 
u  coming  firom  or  produced  in  Arabia,  even 
thoagh  grown  in  another  country,  is  common  to 
other  products  which  the  regions  west  and  north 
of  Arabia  received  through  Arabian  merchants. 
A  number  of  circumstances  render  it  probable 
that  it  was  obtained  by  the  Arabians  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  which  it  was  brought  from  the 
interior.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  TVaveu  in  Southern 
iliytfinia,  states  that  frankincense,  called  attart 
is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Berbers,  on 
the  Soamalee  coast  of  Africa ;  that  it  is  brought 
thither  from  the  interior,  and  that  a  camel  load 
of  two  himdred  and  fifty  pounds  is  sold  for  three 
dollars.  In  conformity  with  this  is  the  statement 
of  Cosmo  Indicopleuestes,  who  describes  the  land 
of  frankincense  as  lying  *  at  the  furthest  end  of 
Ethiopia,  fifty  days'  journey  from  Axum,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ocean.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neigbbouring  Barbaria,  or  the  ooimtry  of 
^ozee,  fetch  from  thence  frankincense  and  other 
costly  spices,  which  they  transport  by  water  to 
Arabia  Felix  and  India.'  The  sub^ance  thus 
indicated,  called  on  the  Continent  African  or 
Arabian  olib,  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country. 
Dr«  Pereira  states  it  consists  of  smaller  tears  than 
t^t  of  the  Indian  variety,  and  is  intermixed  with 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Even  the  coimtry 
vhich  produces  the  olibannm  being  itself  uncer- 
taior  the  cautious  naturalist  will  hesitate  to  indi- 
cate with  decisiveness  the  species  of  tree  by  which 
it  is  afibrded.  More  distinct  information  on  the 
subject  is  still  needed. 

FROG  (Exod.  liii.  2).  Altiiough  the  common 
frog  is  so  well  known  that  no  description  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  reader,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  only  species  recorded  as  ex- 
isting in  Palestine  is  the  gi^en  (Hana  €ScuUnta\ 
>od  that  of  all  the  authorities  we  have  been  able 
to  consult.  Dr.  Richardson  alone  refers  the  species 
of  Egypt  to  the  green  speckled  grey  frog  (^Rana 


punctata).  But  considering  the  immense  extent 
of  the  Nile  from  south  to  north,  and  the  amazing 
abundance  of  these  animals  which  it  contains  in 
the  state  of  spawn,  tadpole,  and  complete  frog,  it 
is  likely  that  the  speckled  is  not  the  only  species 
found  in  its  waters,  and  that  different  species,  if 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  same  localitv,  are  at 
least  to  be  met  with  in  (UfFerent  latitudes.  The 
speckled  species  is  found  westward  even  to  the 
north  of  France,  but  is  not  oommon  in  Europe. 
It  is  lively,  but  no  strong  swimmer,  the  webs  on 
the  hinder  toes  extending  only  half  their  len^ ; 
hence,  perhaps,  it  is  more  a  terrestrial  animal 
than  tile  common  green  frog,  and,  like  the  brown 
species,  is  given  to  roam  on  land  in  moist 
weather. 

Although  it  is  very  hazardous,  in  transactions 
of  an  absolutely  miraculous  nature,  to  attempt  to 
point  out  the  instruments  that  may  have  served 
to  work  out  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  we 
may  conjecture  that,  in  the  plague  of  firogs,  a 
species,  the  one  perhaps  we  have  just  mentioned, 
was  selected  for  its  agility  on  land,  and  that, 
although  the  &ct  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  the 
awfril  visitation  was  rendered  still  more  ominous 
by  the  presence  of  dark  and  rainy  weather — an 
atmospheric  condition  never  of  long  duration  on 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  gradually  more  and  more 
rare  up  the  course  of  the  river.  We  have  our- 
selves witnessed,  during  a  storm  of  rain,  frogs 
crowding  into  our  cabm,  in  the  low  lands  of 
Guiana,  till  they  were  packed  up  in  the  comers 
of  ^e  apartment,  and  continually  falling  back  in 
their  attempts  to  ascend  above  their  fellows ;  and 
the  door  could  not  be  opened  without  others  en- 
tering more  rapidly  than  those  within  could  be 
expefied.  Now,  as  the  temples,  palaces,  and 
cities  of  Egypt  stood,  in  general,  on  the  edge  of 
the  ever  dry  desert,  and  alwavs  above  the  level 
of  the  highest  inundations,  to  be  there  visited  by 
a  continuation  of  immense  number  of  frogs  was 
assuredly  a  most  distressing  calamity ;  and  as 
this  phenomenon,  in  its  ordinary  occurrence 
witiiin  the  tropics,  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
storms  of  the  monsoon  or  of  the  setting  in  of  the 
rainy  season,  the  dismay  it  must  have  caused 
may  be  judged  of  when  we  reflect  that  the  plague 
occurred  where  rain  seldom  or  never  falls,  where 
none  of  the  houses  are  fitted  to  lead  ofif  the  water, 
and  that  the  animals  appeared  in  localities  where 
they  had  never  before  been  found,  and  where,  at 
all  other  times,  the  scorching  sun  would  have 
destroyed  them  in  a  few  minutes.  Nor  was  the 
selection  of  the  frog  as  an  instrument  of  God's 
displeasure  without  portentous  meaning  in  the 
minds  of  the  idolatrous  Egyptians,  who  consi- 
dered that  animal  a  type  of  their  creative  power, 
and  also  an  indication  of  man  in  embryo.  The 
magicians,  indeed,  appeared  to  make  frop  come 
up  out  of  the  waters ;  but  we  must  not  understand 
that  to  them  was  given  also  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  animab.  The  effect  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own  was  a  simple  result  of  the 
continuation  of  the  prodigy  effected  by  Moses 
and  Aaron ;  for  that  they  had  no  real  power  is 
evident,  not  only  from  their  inability  to  stop  the 
present  plague,  the  control  which  even  Pharaoh 
discovered  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  Moses, 
but  also  the  utter  failure  of  their  enchantments 
in  that  of  lice,  where  their  artifices  were  incom- 
petent to  impose  upon  the  king  and  his  people. 
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FRONTLETS.  [Phylacteries.] 
FRUITS.  Under  this  head  may  perhaps  be 
most  appropriately  noticed  a  classification  of  pro- 
duce of  ^Tcat  Importance  to  a  right  nnderstanding 
of  the  Bible.  We  propose  to  show  that  the  He- 
brews had  three  generic  terms  designating  three 
great  classes  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  closely 
corresponding  to  what  may  be  expressed  in 
English  as,  1.  Cam-frvii^  or  field  produce;  2. 
Vintage  fruii;  3.  Orchard-Jruit. 

The  term  '  summer-fruits '  appears  to  denote 
those  less  important  SMcies  of  fruit  which  were 
adapted  only  to  inuneaiate  consumption,  or  could 
not  be  easily  or  conveniently  conserved  for  winter 
use  (Jer.  xl.  10,  12).  It  would  seem  to  indicate 
either  the  existence  of  some  contrasted  term,  as 
*  winter-fruits,'  or  to  imply  that  the  products  of 
the  class  under  which  it  ranked  as  a  species  were 
generally  distinguished  by  their  capability  of 
being  preserved  throughout  the  year.  The  three 
terms  spoken  of  as  being  so  frequently  associated 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  expressive  of  a  most  com- 
prehensive triad  of  blessings,  are  Dagan,  Ti- 
BOSH,  and  Yitzhar. 

1.  X^an,  *  fruit  of  the  field,'  or  agricultural 
produce.  Under  tlus  term  the  Hebrews  classed 
almost  every  object  of  field  culture  [Aobicul- 
tureJ.  Dr.  Jahn  says,  'the  word  is  of  ^neral 
signification,  and  comprehends  in  itself  different 
kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  such  as  wheat,  millet, 
spelt,  wall-barley,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  meadow- 
cumin,  pepper-wort,  flax,  cotton,  various  species 
of  the  cucumber,  and  perhaps  rice.'  There  is 
now  no  doubt  among  scholars  that  dagan  com- 
prehends the  largest  and  most  valuable  spedes  of 
vegetable  produce ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  al- 
lowed that  the  rendering  of  the  word  in  the  com- 
mon version  by  '  com,*  and  sometimes  by  *  wheat,* 
instead  of '  every  species  cf  com*  or  field  produce, 
tends  to  limit  our  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
bounty,  as  well  as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the 
passages  where  it  occurs. 

2.  Tirosh,  *  the  fruit  of  the  vine '  in  its  natural 
or  its  solid  state,  comprehending  grapes,  moist  or 
dried,  and  the  fruit  m  general,  whether  in  the 
early  cluster  or  the  mature  and  ripened  condition 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  18;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii. 
40 ;  Hos.  iii.  1 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  8).  In  the  Authorized 
Version  it  is  usually  rendered  '  wine,*  which  is 
an  improper  restriction  of  its  meaning. 

It  is  also  distinctly  referred  to  as  the  vielder  of 
wine,  and  therefore  was  not  wine  itself,  but  the 
raw  material  from  which  it  was  expressed  or 
prepared.  Dr.  Conquest's  amended  translation 
of  Micah  vi.  15,  is,  '  Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou 
shalt  not  reap.' 

3.  Yitzhar,  *  orchard-fruits,'  especially  winter 
or  keeping  friiits,  as  dates,  figs,  olives,  pomegra- 
nates, citrons,  nuts,  &c. 

Thus  the  triad  of  terms  we  have  been  consider- 
ing would  comprehend  every  vegetable  substance 
of  necessity  and  luxury  commonly  consumed  by 
the  Hebrews,  of  which  first-fruits  were  presented 
or  tithes  paid ;  and  this  view  of  their  meaning 
will  also  explain  why  the  injunctions  concerning 
offerings  and  tithes  were  sufficiently  expressed 
by  these  terms  alone  (Num.  xviii.  12  ;  Deut  xiv. 
23).  Had  dagan  in  these  texts  been  restricted  to 
wheat,  no  obligation  would  thereby  have  been 
imposed  to  present  the  first-fruits  or  the  tithes  of 
barley  and  other   grain:    had  tirosh  signified 


yrape-jttice,  then  this  law  oould  have  been  ess'ilj 
evaded  by  drying  the  fruit  as  raisins,  or  pre- 
serving it  in  other  ways ;  and  had  vitzhar  signt- 
fied  oil,  it  would  have  been  di£icuit  at  all,  and 
from  these  texts  impossible,  to  educe  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  tithes  or  present  first-fruits  of  a  largt 
and  most  valuable  class  of  products,  as  dates, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  &c.  But  these  texts  are 
the  most  definite  we  can  find  in  relation  to  the 
subject,  and  are  evidently  designed  to  be  very 
comprehensive ;  and,  consequently,  as  tithes  vere 
paid  of  all  those  fruits,  the  practice  must  inter- 
pret these  expressions  as  including,  IsL  Fruits  of 
the  field  or  land;  2nd.  Fruits  of  the  vintage; 
and,  3rd.  Fruits  of  the  orchard,  including  both 
summer  and  preserving  fruits. 

FULLER.  At  the  transfiguration  our  Savioar's 
robes  are  said  to  have  been  white,  *  so  as  no  fhller 
on  earth  could  white  them '  (Mark  ix.  3).  Else- 
where we  read  of  <  fullers'  soap '  (Mai.  iii.  2). 
and  of  'the  fullers'  field'  (2  Kings  xviii.  17). 
Of  the  processes  followed  in  the  art  of  cleaning 
cloth  and  the  various  kinds  of  stuff  among  the 
Jews  we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  In  an  early 
part  of  the  operation  they  seem  to  have  trod  the 
cloths  with  their  feet,  as  the  Hebrew  Aiu  Bo^ 
or  En-rogel,  literally  Foot-fountain,  has  been 
rendered,  on  Rabbinical  authority,  *  Fullers' IbaD* 
tain,*  on  the  ground  that  the  fullers  trod  the  cloths 
there  with  their  feet.  A  subsequent  operatioa 
was  probably  that  of  rubbinff  the  cloth  on  an 
inclined  plane,  in  a  mode  whi^  is  figured  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
East. 

FULLERS'  FOUNTAIN.    [En-Rocel.] 

FULLERS*  SOAP.  The  word  thus  rendered 
occurs  in  two  passages  of  Scripture — ^first,  b 
Jerem.  ii.  22 ;  and  again  in  Malachi  iii.  2.  Froo 
neither  of  these  passages  does  it  distinctly  appear 
whether  the  substance  referred  to  was  obtained 
from  the  mineral  or  from  the  vegetable  kingdaoL 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  was  possessed  of  cleansing 
properties.  It  is  probable  that  the  ashes  of  plants 
may  be  alluded  to,  as  there  is  no  proof  that  soap 
is  intended,  though  it  may  have  been  knovn  to 
the  same  people  at  very  early  periods.  Usually 
the  ashes  only  of  plants  growing  on  the  sea-shore 
have  been  thought  to  be  intended.  All  thex 
would  yield  barula,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Manj 
of  them  have  been  burnt,  for  the  soda  they  yield 
on  the  coasts  of  India,  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

FUNERALS.    [Burial;  Mournikc] 


G. 


GA'AL  (miscarriage),  son  of  Ebed.  He  vent 
to  Shechem  with  his  brothers  when  the  inhabit- 
ants became  discontented  with  Abimelech,  apd 
so  engaged  their  confidence  that  thev  placed  him 
at  their  head.  At  the  festival  at  which  the  She* 
chemites  offered  the  first-fruits  of  their  vintage  io 
the  temple  of  Baal,  Gaal,  by  apparently  drunken 
bravadoes,  roused  the  valour  of  the  people,  aod 
strove  yet  more  to  kindle  their  wrath  agaia^^ 
the  absent  Abimelech.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
natives  had  been  in  some  way  intimateljr  ^ 
nected  with,  or  descended  from,  the  origia*' 
inhabitants;   for  Gaal  endeavoured  to  awakea 
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their  attBdunent  to  the  ancient  family  of  Hamor, 
the  fiitber  of  Shechem,  which  ruled  the  place  in 
the  tune  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2»  6),  and 
vbich  seems  to  haye  been  at  this  time  represented 
b?  Gaal  and  his  brothers.  Although  depriyed  of 
Shechem,  the  &mily  appears  to  haye  maintained 
itself  in  gome  power  in  the  neighbourhood ;  which 
induced  the  Shechemites  to  look  to  Gaal  when 
they  became  tired  of  Abimelech.  Whether  he 
ijcceeded  in  awakenins  among  them  a  kind  feel- 
tz  towards  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  masters 
of  the  place  does  not  appear;  but  eyentually  they 
veotoat  under  his  command,  and  assisted  doubt* 
]e»s  by  his  men,  to  intercept  and  giye  battle  to 
Abimelech,  when  he  appeared  berore  the  town. 
He,  boweyer,  fled  before  Abimelech,  and  his 
retreat  into  Shechem  being  cut  off  by  Zebul,  the 
cmmandant  of  that  place,  he  went  to  his  home, 
and  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  The  account  of 
this  attempt  is  interesting,  chiefly  from  the  slight 
glimpse  it  affords  of  the  position,  at  this  period, 
of  vhat  had  been  one  of  the  reigning  families  of 
the  land  before  its  inyasion  by  the  Israelites 
iJudg.  \x,  26-48)  II.C.  1026. 

GAB'BATHA  occurs  John  xix.  13,  where  the 
Evangelist  states  that  Pontius  Pilate,  alarmed  at 
list  in  his  attempts  to  saye  Jesus,  by  the  artful 
iosiuoation  of  the  Jews,  *  If  thou  let  this  man  go 
thoa  art  not  Caesar's  friend,'  went  into  the  pr8B> 
torium  again,  and  brought  Jesus  out  to  them, 
ud  sat  down  once  more  upon  the  tribunal,  in  a 
place  called  in  Greek  Lithostratos,  but  in  the 
Hebrew  Gabbatha.  The  Greek  word  signifies 
literally  ttone-paoed,  and  is  Irequently  used  to 
denote  a  payement  formed  of  ornamental  stones 
of  various  colours,  commonly  called  a  tetselated 
or  maatc  pavement.  The  partiality  of  the  Ro- 
BUUM  for  this  kind  of  payement  is  well  known. 
Prom  this  |act  it  has  been  inferred  by  many 
eminent  wnters,  that  the  place  where  Pilate's 
tribonal  was  set  on  this  occasion,  was  coyered  by 
t  tesselated  payement,  which,  as  a  piece  of  Ro- 
man magnificence,  was  appended  to  the  pnetorium 
^  Jerusalem.  The  emphatic  manner  in  which 
St  John  speaks  of  it  agrees  with  this  conjecture. 
It  farther  appears  from  his  narratiye  that  it  was 
^tide  the  pnetorium ;  fbr  Pilate  is  said  to  haye 
'come  oat'  to  the  Jews,  who,  for  ceremonial 
fttions,  did  not  so  into  it,  on  this  as  well  as  on 
o^r  occasions  (John  xyiii.  28,  29,  38 ;  xix.  4, 
13).  Besides  which,  the  Roman  goyemors, 
although  they  tried  canses,  and  conferred  with 
their  ooandl  (Acts  xxy.  12),  within  the  pneto- 
^am,  always  pronoonced  sentence  in  the  open 
air.  May  not  then  this  tesselated  payement,  on 
vhich  the  tribonal  was  now  placed,  have  been 
mlaid  on  some  part  of  the  terrace,  &c.  running 
aJong  one  side  of  the  prstorium,  and  overlooking 
the  area  where  the  Jews  were  assembled,  or  upon 
t  landmg-place  of  the  stairs  immediately  before 
the  grand  entrance? 

The  word  Gabbatha  is  probably  synonymons 
^th  lithostratos. 

GA'BRIEL  {the  mighty  one  [or  Am>]  of  God\ 
uw  heavenly  messenger  who  was  sent  to  Daniel 
t^plain  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat 
(Dan.  viii.),  and  to  communicate  the  prediction  of 
the  Seventy  Weeks  (Dan.  ix.  21-27).  Under  the 
npr  diroensation  he  was  employed  to  announce 
we  hinh  of  John  the  Baptist  to  his  father  Zecha- 
ruh  (Loke  I  ii%  and  that  of  the  Messiah  to  the 


Vir^n  Mary  (Luke  i.  26).  Both  by  Jewbh  and 
Christian  writers,  Gabriel  has  been  denominated 
an  archangel.  The  Scriptures,  however,  affirm 
nothing  positively  respectm^  his  rank,  though  the 
importance  of  the  commissions  on  which  he  was 
employed,  and  his  own  words  '  I  am  Gabriel,  that 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God'  (Luke  i.  19),  are 
rather  in  favour  of  the  notion  of  his  superior  dig- 
nity. But  the  reserve  of  the  Inspired  Volume  on 
such  points  strikingly  distinguishes  its  angelology 
from  that  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and 
we  may  add,  of  the  Fathers  and  some  later 
Christian  writers.  In  all  the  solemn  glimpses  of 
the  other  world  which  it  gives,  a  great  moral  pur- 
pose is  kept  in  view.  Whatever  is  divulged  tends 
to  elevate  and  refine :  nothing  is  said  to  gratify  a 
prurient  curiosity. 

GAD  (a  troop,  or  ^ortuneUe).  1.  A  son  of 
Jacob  by  his  concubine  Zilpah  (Gen.  xxx.  10, 
sq.),  and  who  became  the  progenitor  of  oneot  the 
twelve  tribes.  The  sons  of  Gad  are  enumerated 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  15,  sq.,  and  Num.  xxvi.  15,  sq.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  tribe  of 
Gad  counted  45,650  warriors  (Num.  i.  24,  25) : 
the  position  of  their  camp  in  the  desert  is  given 
Num.  ii.  14,  and  the  names  of  their  chiefs,  i.  14 ; 
ii.  14 ;  vii.  42,  sq. 

As  a  reward  for  their  having  formed  the  van- 
guard in  war  of  the  army  of  the  tribes  collectively, 
they  were  allowed  to  appropriate  to  their  exclu- 
sive use  some  pastoral  districts  beyond  the  Jordan 
(Num.xxxii.  17,  sq.). 

The  inheritance  of  this  tribe,  called  the  land  <f 
Gad  (1  Sam.  xiiL  7  ;  Jer.  xlix.  1),  was  situated 
beyond  the  Jordan  in  Gilead,  north  of  Reuben, 
and  separated  on  the  east  from  Ammon  by  the 
river  Jabbok.  According  to'  1  Chron.  v.  11,  the 
Gadites  had  extended  their  possessions  on  the 
east  as  far  as  Salcah,  though  tne  latter  had  been 
allotted  by  Moses  to  Manasseh  (Deut  iii.  10, 
13) :  a  proof  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  strong 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of 
pastoral  tribes.  The  territory  of  Gad  forms  a 
part  of  the  present  Belka. 

In  Josh.  xiii.  25,  the  land  of  Gad  is  called 
'  half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;'  not 
because  the  latter  were  then  in  possession  of  it, 
but  probably  because  the  part  west  of  the  Jabbok 
had  formerly  borne  that  name  (comp.  Judg.  xi. 
13). 

The  principal  cities  of  Gad  pass  by  the  eeneral 
appellation  of  the  Cities  of  Gilead  (Josh.  xiii. 
25). 

The  Gadites  were  a  warlike  people,  and  were 
compelled  to  be  continually  armed  and  on  the 
alert  against  the  inroads  of  the  surrounding  Ara- 
bian hordes  (comp.  Gen.  xlix.  19 ;  Deut  xxxiii. 
20 ;  1  Chron.  v.  19,  sq.). 

2.  GAD,  a  prophet  contemporary  with  David, 
and  probably  a  pupil  of  Samuel,  who  early  at- 
tached himself  to  the  son  of  Jesse  ( I  Sam.  xxii. 
5).  Instances  of  his  prophetic  intercourse  with 
David  occur  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11,  sq.;  1  Chron. 
xxi.  9,  sq. ;  xxix.  25.  Gad  wrote  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  David,  to  which  the  author  of  the 
2nd  book  of  Samuel  seems  to  refer  for  further 
information  respecting  that  reign  (1  Chron.  xxix. 
29).  B.C.  1062-1017. 

GAiyARA  was  the  chief  city  or  metropolis  of 
Persea,  lying  in  the  district  termed  Gadaritis, 
some  small  distance  from  the  southern  extremity 
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of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  sixty  stadia  from  Tiberias, 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Hieromax,  and  also  of 
the  Scheriat-al-Mandhur.  It  was  fortified,  and 
stood  on  a  hill  of  limestone.  Its  inhabitants  were 
mostly  heathens.  After  the  place  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  domestic  qoarrels  of  the  Jews,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  m  order  to  gratify  De- 
metrius of  Gadara,  one  of  his  freedmen.  Augus- 
tus added  Gadara,  with  other  places,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Herod ;  from  which,  on  the  death  of  that 
prince,  it  was  sundered,  and  joined  to  the  province 
of  Syria  (Joseph.  De  BeU.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  At  a 
later  period  it  was  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see. 

Most  modem  authorities  find  Gadara  in  the 
present  village  of  Om-keis.  The  hill  on  which 
it  stood  was  foil  of  caverns,  which  were  used  for 
tombs.  The  summit  of  the  hill  commands  a  very 
fine  view. 

The  city  formed  nearly  a  square.  The  upper 
part  of  it  stood  on  a  level  spot,  and  appears  to 
have  been  walled  all  round,  the  acclivities  of  the 
hill  being  on  all  sides  exceedingly  steep.  The 
eastern  gate  of  entrance  has  its  portals  still  re- 
maining. Amone  the  ruins  Buckingham  found 
a  theatre,  an  lomc  temple,  a  second  theatre,  be- 
sides traces  and  remnants  of  streets  and  houses. 
The  prevalent  orders  of  architecture  are  the  Ionic 
and  the  Corinthian. 

Burckhardt  also  found  near  Gadara  warm  sul- 
phurous springs.  According  to  Epiphanius,  a 
yearly  festival  was  held  at  these  baths. 

Gadara  is  the  scene  of  the  miracle  recorded  in 
Matt.  viii.  28 ;  Mark  v.  I ;  Luke  viiL  26.  Buck- 
ingham's remarks  on  this  event  are  well  worth 
quotine : — *  The  accounts  given  of  the  habitation 
of  the  demoniac  from  whom  the  legion  of  devils 
was  cast  out  here  struck  us  very  forcibly,  while 
we  ourselves  were  wandering  among  rugged 
mountains,  and  surrounded  by  tombs  still  used 
as  dwellings  by  individuals  and  whole  families. 
A  finer  subject  for  a  masterly  expression  of  the 
passions  of  madness  in  all  their  violence,  con- 
trasted with  the  serenity  of  virtue  and  benevo- 
lence in  him  who  went  about  doing  good,  could 
hardly  be  chosen  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist ;  and 
a  fiiidiful  delineation  of  die  rugged  and  wild 
majesty  of  the  mountain  scenery  here  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  still  calm  of  the  waters  of  the  lake 
on  the  other,  would  give  an  additional  charm  to 
the  picture.*  One  of  the  ancient  tombs  was,  when 
our  traveller  saw  it,  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop, 
the  occupier  of  it  being  employed  in  constructing 
a  rude  plough.  A  perfect  saroopha^  remainea 
within,  which  was  used  by  the  family  as  a  pro- 
vision-chest 

G  ALA'TI  A,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  on 
the  south  by  Lycaonia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and 
Bithynia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Gallic 
or  Keltic  tribes  who,  about  280  years  B.c.,  made 
an  irruption  into  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  At  the 
invitation  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  they 
passed  over  the  Hellespont  to  assist  that  prince 
against  his  brother  Ziboeta.  Having  accomplished 
this  object,  they  were  unwilling  to  retrace  their 
steps ;  and,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  fresh 
hordes  from  Europe,  they  overran  Bithynia  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  supported  them- 
selves by  predatory  excursions,  or  by  imposts 
exacted  from  the  native  chiefs.    After  the  lapse 


of  forty  years.  Attains  I.,  king  of  PersamuB,  soc- 
oeeded  in  checking  their  nomadic  habits,  and 
confined  them  to  a  fixed  territory.  Of  the  thr«e 
principal  tribes,  the  Trocmi  settled  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Galatia,  near  the  banks  of  the  Halys;  the 
Tectosages  in  the  country  round  Ancyra;  and 
the  Tolistob<wii  in  the  south-western  parts,  n«ar 
Pessinus.  They  retained  their  independence  till 
the  year  b.c.  189,  when  they  were  brought  under 
the  power  of  Bome  by  the  consul  Cn.  ManUns, 
though  still  governed  by  their  own  princes.  In 
the  year  b.c.  25  Galatia  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Under  the  successors  of  Augustus  the 
boundaries  of  Galatia  were  so  much  enlarged, 
that  it  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Enxine  to 
the  Pisidian  Taurus.  In  the  time  of  Constantine 
a  new  division  was  made,  which  reduced  it  to  hs 
ancient  limits ;  and  by  Theodosius  I.  or  Valeot 
it  was  separated  into  Galatia  Pnma,  the  northen 
part,  occupied  by  the  Trocmi  and  Tectosages, 
and  Gedatia  Secunda  or  SaivtariM :  Ancyra  was 
the  capital  of  the  former,  and  Pessinus  of  the 
latter. 

From  the  intermixture  of  Gauls  and  Gre^ 
Galatia  was  also  called  Gallo-Grsecia,  and  it» 
inhabitants  Gallo-Grseoi.  But  even  in  Jerome's 
time  they  had  not  lost  their  native  language. 

The  Gospel  was  introduced  into  this  province 
by  the  Apostie  PauL  His  first  visit  b  ree<Mded 
in  Acts  xvi.  6,  and  his  second  in  Acts  xviii.  2^ 

GALA'TIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistie  is  attested  not  oolj 
by  the  superscription  which  it  bears  (L  I),  boit 
also  by  frequent  allusions  in  the  course  of  it  to 
tiie  great  Apostie  of  ths  Gentiles  (comp.  1 13-S3; 
ii.  1-14),  and  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
ancient  church.  It  is  corroborated  also  by  the 
style,  tone,  and  contents  of  the  episde,  which  are 
perfectiy  in  keeping  with  those  of  the  Apostle's 
other  writings. 

The  parties  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed 
are  described  in  the  epistie  itself  as  '  the  chnrcha 
of  Galatia'  (i.  2 ;  comp.  iii.  1).    Into  this  district 
the  Gospel  was  first  introduced  by  Paul  himself 
(Acts  xvi.  6 ;  GaL  t  8 ;  iv.  18,  19).    Ghorehes 
were  then  also  probably  formed ;  for  on  revisitii^ 
this  district  some  time  after  his  first  visit,  it  is 
mentioned  that  he  *  strengthened  the  disciples' 
(Acts  xviii.  23).    These  churches  seem  to  have 
been  composed  principally  of  converts  direct)/ 
from  heathenism,  but  partiy,  also,  of  Jewish  ooo- 
verts,  both  pure  Jews  and  proselytes.   UnhapfHly. 
the  latter,  not  thoroughly  emancipated  from  earlj 
opinions  and  prepossessions,  or  probably  ioflo' 
enced  by  Judaizmff  teachers  who  had  risited 
these  churches,  had  been  seized  with  a  ksI^ 
desire  to  incorporate  tiie  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism  witii  the  spiritual  truths  and  sinxple 
ordinances  of  Christianity.    So  active  had  this 
party  been  in  disseminating  their  views  on  this 
head  through  the  churches  of  Galatia,  that  the 
majority  at  least  of  the  members  had  been  le- 
duced  to  adopt  them  (i.  6 ;  iii.  1,  &c.\    Froo 
some  passages  in  tins  epistie  (e.  pr.  L  11-9^;  "| 
1-21)  It  would  appear  also  that  insinuations  had 
been  disseminata  among  the  Galatian  churches 
to  the  effect  that  Paul  was  not  a  divinely-owi- 
missioned  Apostie,  but  only  a  messencer  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem ;  that  Peter  and  he  ^^'^^J 
variance  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
Jewish  rites  to  Christianity ;  and  diat  P^  him- 
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self  VIS  not  at  all  times  so  strenuously  opposed 
ro  those  rites  as  he  had  chosen  to  be  among  the 
Galatians.  Of  this  state  of  things  intelligence 
hariog  been  oonyeyed  to  the  Apostle,  he  wrote 
this  epistle  for  the  porpose  of  vindicating  his  own 
preteosioos  and  conduc^  of  coanteractinff  the  in- 
fliKDce  of  these  £Eilse  views,  and  of  recalling  the 
Gilatians  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  which 
thej  had  received.  The  importance  or  the  case 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Apostle  pat 
himself  to  the  great  labour  of  writing  tnis  epistle 
vith  his  own  lumd  (vL  11). 

The  epistle  oonasts  of  three  parts.  In  the^r«t 
put  [lAi.),  after  his  usual  salutations,  Paul  vin- 
dicates his  own  Apostolic  authority  and  indepen- 
deace  as  a  directly-commissioned  ambassador  of 
Christ  to  men,  and  especially  to  the  Gentile  por- 
tion of  the  race,  asserting  tliat  the  Gospel  which 
be  preached  was  the  only  Gospel  of  Christ,— ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  tne  Galatians  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  so  soon  turned  f^m 
him  who  had  called  them,  to  a  different  Gospel, — 
tleDoancing  all  who  had  thus  seduced  them  as 
trniblers  of  the  church,  perverters  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  deserving,  even  had  they  been 
angels  from  heaven,  to  be  placed  under  an  ana- 
thema instead  of  beine  followed, — maintaining 
the  divine  origin  of  his  Apostolic  commission, 
vhich  be  illustrates  by  the  history  of  his  conver- 
»0Q  and  early  conduct  in  the  service  of  Christ, — 
»d  declaring  that,  so  tkr  from  being  inferior  to 
the  other  Apostles,  he  had  ever  treated  with  them 
on  equal  terms,  and  been  welcomed  by  them  as 
an  eqoal.  Having  in  the  close  of  this  part  of  the 
epistle  been  led  to  refer  to  his  zeal  for  the  great 
wctrine  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God  through 
&ith  in  Christ,  he  enters  at  large,  in  the  secmd 
put  (iil-iv.),  upon  the  illustration  and  defence  of 
this  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity.  He  appeals 
to  the  former  experience  of  the  Galatians  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  had  received  the  Spirit, 
to  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  to  the  testimony  of 
Scriptore  in  support  of  his  position  tiiat  it  is  by 
^th  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law  that  men 
*K  accepted  of  God  (iii.  1-9).  He  proceeds  to 
remind  them  that  the  law  has  brought  a  curse 
opon  men  because  of  sin,  a  curse  which  it  has  no 
power  to  remove,  and  fh>m  which  the  sinner  can 
he  redeemed  only  through  the  substitutionary 
vork  of  Christ,  by  whose  means  the  blessing  of 
Abnham  comes  upon  the  Gentiles.  And  lest  any 
shoaid  object  that  the  law  being  of  more  recent 
^gin  than  the  covenant  must  supersede  it,  he 
(hows  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  but  that  the 
ooreoant  must  be  perpetual,  whilst  the  law  is  to 
^  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  temporary  and 
iotntalary  arrangement,  me  design  of  which  was 
to  forward  the  fmfilment  of  the  promise  in  Christ 
<  10-29).  The  relation  of  the  Jewish  church  to 
the  Christian  is  then  illustrated  by  the  case  of  an 
^r  onder  tutors  and  governors  as  contrasted 
^th  the  case  of  the  same  person  when  he  is  of 
^jge  and  has  become  master  of  all ;  and  the  Gala- 
^  are  exhorted  not  willingly  to  descend  from 
the  important  and  dignified  position  of  sons  to 
that  of  mere  servants  in  God's  house— an  exhort- 
^^^Qwhich  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  an 
«legorical  comparison  of  the  Jewish  church  to 
ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  and  of  the  Christian 
to  Isaac,  the  son  of  Sarah,  and  the  Child  of  Pro- 
•wse  (iv,  l^i).    The  third  part  of  the  Epistie 


(v.-vi.)  is  chiefly  hortatory  and  admonitory.  It 
sets  forth  the  necessity  of  steadfiut  adherence  to 
the  liberty  of  tiie  Gospel  in  connection  with  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  duty,  the 
importance  of  mutoal  forbearance  and  love  among 
Christians,  and  the  desirableness  of  maintainins 
a  firm  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  The  epistie  concludes  with  bene- 
dictions and  prayers. 

Respecting  the  time  when  and  the  place  where 
this  epistie  was  written,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevaite.  But  the  majority  of  writers  on  this 
subject  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  AposUe 
wrote  and  despatched  this  epistie  not  Ions  after 
he  had  left  Gidatia  for  the  second  time,  and,  per- 
haps, whilst  he  was  residing  at  Ephesus  (oomp. 
Acts  xviiL  23 ;  xix.  1,  sqq.^. 

GALBANUM  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx. 
34,  as  one  of  the  substances  from  which  the 
incense  for  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  prepared: 
*Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  and  onycha 
and  galbanum.'  The  substance  itself  is  well 
known,  but  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained. 

Galbanum  is  in  the  present  day  imported  into 
this  country  both  from  the  Levant  and  from  In- 
dia. That  from  the  latter  country  is  exported 
from  Bombay,  having  been  first  imported  thither, 
probably  fh>m  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  it  may  be  produced  in  the  countries 
at  the  head  of  that  gulf,  that  is,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia  or  in  Persia,  (portions  of  which, 
as  is  well  known,  were  included  in  the  Syria  of 
the  ancients;)  perhaps  in  Kurdistan,  which 
nearlv  corresponds  with  ancient  Assyria. 

Galbanum,  then,  is  either  a  natural  exudation, 
or  obtained  by  incisions  from  some  umbelliferous 
plant  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  either 
of  tears  or  masses,  commonly  called  lump-^- 
hanum.  The  latter  is  of  the  consistence  of  wax. 
tenacious,  of  a  brownish  or  brownish  yellow 
colour,  with  white  spots  in  the  interior,  which  are 
the  agglutinated  tears.  Its  odour  is  strong  and 
balsamic,  but  disagreeable,  and  its  taste  warm 
and  bitter.  It  is  composed  of  66  per  cent  of 
resin,  and  6  of  volatile  oil,  with  ^m,  &c.,  and 
impurities.  It  was  formerly  held  m  hi^h  esteem 
as  a  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic  medicine,  and 
is  still  employed  as  such,  and  for  external  appli- 
cation to  discuss  indolent  tumours.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  ancients  to  mix  galbuium  with  the 
most  firagrant  substances  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  The  effect  of  such  mixture  must 
depend  upon  the  proportion  in  which  it  or  anv 
other  strong-smelling  substance  is  intermixed, 
more  than  upon  what  is  its  peculiar  odour  when 
in  a  concentrated  state.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
inquire  into  the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned 
to  account  for  galbanum  being  intermixed  with 
stacte  and  onycha  as  sweet  spices.  We  see  it  was 
the  custom  so  to  do  both  in  other  ancient  nations, 
as  the  Greeks  and  the  Eg^-ptians. 

GAL'ILEE,  the  name  ffiven  to  one  of  the 
three  principal  divisions  of  Palestine,  tiie  other 
two  being  Judaea  and  Samaria.  This  name  of 
the  region  was  veiy  ancient  It  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  (xolil  and  GdLUah,  Josh.  xx. 
7 ;  xxi.  S ;  1  Kings  ix.  11 ;  2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  and 
in  Isa.  viii.  23  we  have  *  Galilee  of  the  nations ;' 
1  Mace.  V.  15;  Matt.  iv.  15. 

Galilee  was  the  northernmost  of  the  three  divi- 
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noiis,  and  was  dmded  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
The  former  district  had  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
coontries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  north ;  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west ;  Abilene,  Itorea, 
and  the  oonntry  of  DecapoUs  on  the  east ;  and 
Lower  Galilee  on  the  south.  This  was  the  por^ 
tion  of  Galilee  which  was  distinctively  called 
*  Galilee  of  the  nations,'  or  of  the  '  Gentiles,'  from 
its  having  a  more  mixed  population,  t.  e.  less 
purely  Jewish  than  the  others.  CflBsarea  Philippi 
was  its  principal  city.  Lower  Galilee  had  Upper 
Galilee  on  the  norw,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
on  the  east,  and  Samaria  on  the  south.  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  were  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
Nasareth,X!ana,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Csesarea  of 
Palestine,  and  Ptolemais.  This  is  the  district 
which  was  of  all  others  the  most  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  our  Saviour.  Here  he  lived 
entirely  tmtil  he  was  thirty  years  of  age ;  and 
although,  after  the  commencement  of  his  ministry, 
he  fi^quently  visited  the  other  provinces,  it  was 
here  that  he  chiefly  resided.  Here  also  be  made 
his  first  appearance  to  the  Apostles  after  his 
resurrection ;  for  they  were  all  of  them  natives 
of  this  region,  and  had  returned  hither  after  the 
sad  events  at  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxviii.  7). 

Hence  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  called  <  Ga- 
lileans.' They  were  easily  reooffnised  as  such; 
for  the  Galileans  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular 
Sjrriac  different  fh>m  that  of  Judsea,  and  which 
was  of  course  accounted  rude  and  impure,  as  all 
provincial  dialects  are  considered  to  be,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  this 
which  occasioned  the  detection  of  St  Peter  as  one 
of  Christ's  disciples  (Mark  xiv.  70]).  The  Gali- 
lean dialect  was  of  a  oroad  and  rustic  tone,  whidi 
affected  the  pronunciation  not  only  of  letters  but 
of  words. 

The  Galileans  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a 
turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  ready  on  all  oc- 
casions to  rise  against  the  Roman  authority.  This 
character  of  them  explains  what  is  said  m  Luke 
xiii.  1,  with  regard  to  '  the  Galileans  whose  blood 
Pilate  had  minsled  with  their  sacrifices.'  Jose- 
phus, indeed,  does  not  mention  any  Galileans 
slain  in  the  Temple  by  Pilate ;  but  the  character 
which  he  gives  that  people  sufficienUy  corrobo- 
rates the  statement.  The  tumults  to  which  be 
alludes  were,  as  we  know,  chiefiy  raised  at  the 
great  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  slain  in  mat 
abundance ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  Gali- 
leans were  much  more  active  than  the  men  of 
Judsa  and  Jerusalem,  as  is  proved  by  the  history 
of  Archelaus,  which  case,  indeed,  furnishes  an 
answer  to  those  who  deny  that  the  Galileans 
attended  the  feasts  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews. 

This  seditions  character  of  tiie  Galileans  also 
explains  why  Pilate,  when  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  Jesus,  caught  at  the  word  Gslilee  when  used 
by  the  chieif  priests,  and  asked  if  he  were  a  Gali- 
lean (Luke  xxiiL  6).  Tq  be  known  to  belonff  to 
that  country  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prejuoice 
Pilate  against  him,  and  to  give  some  countenance 
to  Uie  charges,  unsupported  by  impartial  evidence, 
which  were  preferred  against  him,  and  which 
Pilate  hunself  had,  just  before,  virtually  declared 
to  be  fiUse. 

GALILEE*  SEA  OF.    [Sea.] 

GALL  occurs  in  its  primary  and  proper  mean- 
ing, 88  denoting  the  substance  secreted  in  the 


nil-bladder  of  animals,  commonly  called  bile,  in 
Uie  following  passages ;  Job.  xvL  13,  *  He  pooreth 
out  my  gall.  The  metaphors  in  this  verse  are 
taken  from  the  practice  of  huntsmen,  who  first 
surround  the  beast,  then  shoot  it,  and  next  take 
out  the  entrails.  The  meaning,  as  given  hj  Bp. 
Heath,  is,  <  he  entirely  destroyeth  me.'  Job  zx. 
14  (d«»cribing  the  remorse  of  a  wicked  man). 
*tiie  gall  of  adders'  (which  according  to  the 
ancients  is  the  seat  of  their  poison).  Job  xx. 
25,  where,  to  describe  the  certain^  of  a  wicked 
man's  destruction,  it  is  said,  'the  glittering  svord 
oometh  out  of  his  gall.'  In  the  story  of  Tobit  the 
ffoU  of  a  fish  is  said  to  have  been  used  to  core  hi» 
fitther's  blindness  (Tobit  vi.  8 ;  xL  10, 13).  PUdj 
refers  to  the  use  of  the  same  substance  for  diseases 
of  the  eye  Galen  and  other  writers  praise  the 
use  of  the  liver  of  the  nlurvs  in  cases  of  dimnes 
of  sight 

Gall  is  also  employed  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion as  the  meaninff  of  the  word  Both,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  signify  some  plant  This 
we  may  infer  from  its  being  frequently  war 
tioned  along  with  *  wormwood,*  as  in  Dent  xxii. 
18,  '  lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  root  Hal 
beareth  gaU  (ro»h)  and  wormwoM ;  so  also  in  Jer. 
ix.  15;  xxiiL  15;  and  in  Lament  iit  19,  'fie> 
membering  mine  affliction  and  my  misery,  tbe 
wormwood  and  the  gaU*    That  it  was  a  bem- 
bearing   plant  has  been  inferred  from  Deot 
xxxii.  32,   'For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of 
Sodom,  and  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall  (rosi . 
their  clusters  are  bitter.'    In  Jer.  viiL  14,  *trattr 
of  gall '  (rosA),  is  mentioned ;  which  may  be 
either  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fhiit^  or  of  thf 
plant  or  a  bitter  infusion  made  from  it  That  it 
was  a  plant  is  very  evident  firom  Hosea  i.^. 
where  it  is  said  *  their  judgment  springetb  op  is 
hemlock  (rosA)  in  the  fiirrows  of  the  field.' 

Though  roth  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
indicate  some  plant,  yet  a  varietur  of  opinioes 
have  been  entertained  re^)ecting  iti  ideotifio- 
tion :  some,  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  Hosea  z.  4, 
and  Amos  vi.  12,  consider  cicuta  or  hemlock  to^ 
the  plant  intended,  but  there  is  UtUe  or  no  pnxn 
adduced  that  this  is  the  case. 

Some  have  concluded  that  it  must  be  dam, 
which  is  remarkable  among  grssMS  for  jb 
poisonous  and  intoxicating  properties.  Itj? 
nowever,  rather  sweetish  in  taste,  and  ita  s«w 
being  intermixed  with  com,  are  sometiines  maw 
into  bread.  It  is  well  known  to  grow  in  con- 
fields,  and  would  tiierefore  suit  the  passage  ot 
Hosea;  but  it  has  not  a  berry-like  fruit,  otf 
would  it  yield  any  juice :  the  infusion  in  ^^' 
however,  might  be  so  understood,  though  it  v«M 
not  be  very  bitter  or  disagreeable  in  taste.  Hiii^ 
adduces  tlie  eentavrw  as  a  bitter  plant  vluc^^ 
responds  with  much  of  what  is  required.  Ti^ 
kinds  of  centaury,  the  lar(^  and  smaller,  m 
both  conspicuous  fin*  their  bitterness,  were  koovo 
to  the  ancients.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  fr^iiT 
of  gentians,  and  still  continues  to  be  emplo;co  » 
a  medicine  on  account  of  its  bitter  snd  tonic  pr»^ 
perties.  From  the  extreme  bittemes  ^  r^ 
fhym  growing  in  fields,  and  being  a  ^"*^^^ 
warm  countries,  some  plant  like  «"'**7a^'lS 
the  tribe  of  gentians,  might  answer  all  tbe  pas- 
sages in  whidi  roth  is  mentioned,  with  ^^^ 
tion  of  tiiat  (Dent  xxxiL  82)whereit  ia«»PPT" 
to  have  a  berried  fruit     Dr.  Hsrris, 
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Bfauey  00  Jerem.  viiL  14,  nyB,  *  In  Pb.  Ixix.  21, 
which  is  jasdy  considered  as  a  prophecy  of  oar 
SsTiour's  sofiferiDgs,  it  is  said,  "they  gaye  me 
gall  to  eat'*  And  accordingly  it  is  recorded  in 
the  history,  Matt  xxvii.  34,  **  They  gave  him 
Tinegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gall/*  But  in 
the  parallel  passage  ^Mark  xy.  23)  it  is  said  to 
be  **  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  a  yery  bitter  in- 
gredient  From  whence  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  perhaps  roth  may  be  used  as  a  general  name 
for  whateyer  is  exceedingly  bitter ;  and  conse- 
quently, when  the  sense  requires,  it  may  be  put 
speeiaUy  for  any  bitter  herb  or  plant* 

GAI/LIO.  Junius  Annsens  Gallio,  elder 
brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  His  name  was 
originally  M.  Ann.  Noyatus,  but  changed  to  Jon. 
Ann.  Gallio  in  consequence  of  his  adoption  by  Jim. 
Gallio  the  rhetorician.  Seneca  dedicated  to  him 
bis  treatise  De  VUa  Beata,  and  in  the  pre&oe  to 
the  fourth  book  of  his  NaturaUs  QuastioneM 
describes  him  as  a  manuniyersally  beloyed ;  and 
who,  while  exempt  from  all  other  yices,  especially 
abhorred  flattery.  According  to  Eusebiua,  he 
coDunitted  soicide  before  the  death  of  Seneca ; 
bot  Tadtos  sp^Ucs  of  him  as  aliye  after  that  eyent, 
vid  Dion  Cassius  states  that  he  was  put  to  death 
bjr  order  of  Nero.  He  was  Proconsul  <^  Adtaia 
I  Acts  xyiii.  12)  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
▼hen  Paul  first  yisited  Corinth,  and  nobly  refused 
to  &bet  the  persecution  raised  by  the  Jews  against 
the  Apostle.  Dr.  Lardner  has  noticed  the  strict 
Mcnracy  of  Lake  in  giying  him  this  designation, 
vhich  is  obscured  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  the  use 
ofthetermcf^pi^y. 

GAMATflEL  {God is  my  rewarder),  a  member 
of  Uie  Sanhedrim  in  the  early  times  of  Chris> 
tianity,  who,  by  his  fayonrable  interference,  sayed 
the  Apostles  m>m  an  ignominious  death  (Acts  y. 
^)-  He  was  the  teacher  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
before  the  oonyersion  of  the  latter  (Acts  xxii.  3). 
He  bears  in  the  Talmud  the  surname  of  '  the  old 
Dan,'  and  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Rabbi 
Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  famous  Hillel :  he 
is  said  to  faaye  occupied  a  seat,  if  not  the  presi- 
dency, in  the  Sanhedrim  during  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  to  haye  died 
eighteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

There  are  idle  traditions  about  his  haying  been 
oonTerted  to  Christianity  by  Peter  and  John; 
bat  they  are  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the 
ttteem  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  eyen  in 
1^  times  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  by  whom  his 
opinions  are  frequently  quoted  as  an  all-silencing 
authority  on  points  of  religious  law.  Neither 
^  his  mterferenoe  in  behalf  of  the  Apostles  at 
all  proye — as  some  would  haye  it— that  he 
f^ntdj  approved  their  doctrines.  He  was  a 
^^ff^snoDaito  judge,  and  reasoned  in  that  affiur 
with  the  tact  of  worldly  wisdom  and  experience, 
°^ng  that  relip;ious  opinions  usually  gain 
'^'^ngth  bjr  opposition  and  persecution  (Acts  y. 
36, 371  while,  if  not  noticed  at  all,  they  are  sure 
iMt  to  leaye  any  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of 
™«  people,  if  devoid  of  truth  (ver.  38) ;  and  that  it 
»J*in  to  contend  against  them,  if  true  (ver.  39). 
That  he  was  more  enlightened  and  tolerant  than 
lug  colleagues  and  contemporaries,  is  evident  from 
^▼ery  ikecthathe  allowed  his  zealous pnpil  Saul 
to  torn  his  mmd  to  Greek  literature,  which,  in  a 
^eat  measure,  qualified  him  afterwanls  to  become 
^  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  while  l^y  tiie  Jewish 


Palestine  laws,  after  the  Maccabsean  wars,  even 
the  Greek  language  was  prohibited  to  be  taught  to 
the  Hebrew  youtn. 

Another  proof  of  the  high '  respect  in  which 
Gamaliel  stood  with  the  Jews  long  after  his  death, 
is  afforded  by  an  anecdote  told  in  the  Talmud 
respecting  his  tomb,  to  the  effect  that  Onkelos 
(the  celebrated  Chaldsean  translator  of  the  Old 
Testament)  spent  seventy  pounds  of  incense  at 
his  grave  in  honour  of  his  memory. 

GAMES.  If  by  the  word  are  intended  mere 
secular  amusements,  which  are  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  vigorous  health  and  joyous  feeling, 
fitted,  if  not  designed,  to  promote  health,  hilarity, 
and  friendly  feeling,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  corporeal  frame,  we  must 
look  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  rather  than 
to  Palestine,  for  their  origin  and  encouragement 
The  Hebrew  temperament  was  too  deep,  too 
earnest  too  full  of  reli^ous  emotion,  to  give  rise 
to  games  having  a  national  and  permanent  cha- 
racter. Whatever  of  amusement  or  rather  of  re- 
creation, the  descendantB  of  Abraham  possessed, 
partook  of  that  religious  complexion  which  was 
natural  to  them ;  or  rather  the  predominant  re- 
ligiousness of  their  souls  gave  its  own  hue,  as  to 
all  their  engagements,  so  to  their  recreations. 
The  influence  of  religion  pervaded  their  entire 
being ;  so  that  whatever  of  recreation  they  needed 
or  enjoyed  is  for  the  most  part  found  blended  with 
reli^ous  exercises.  Hence  their  great  national 
festivals  served  at  once  for  the  devout  service  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  recreation  and  refresh- 
ment of  their  own  minds  and  bodies. 

Games,  however,  are  so  natural  to  man,  espe- 
cially in  the  period  of  childhood,  that  no  nation 
has  been  or  can  be  entirely  without  them.  Ac- 
cordingly a  few  traces  are  found  in  the  early 
Hebrew  history  of  at  least  private  and  childish 
diversions.  The  heat  of  the  climate  too  in 
Syria  would  indispose  the  mature  to  more  bodily 
exertion  than  the  duties  of  life  imposed,  while 
the  gravity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
character  might  seem  compromised  by  anything 
so  light  as  sports.  Dignified  ease  therefore  cor- 
responds with  the  idea  which  we  form  of  Oriental 
recreation.  The  father  of  the  family  sits  at  the 
door  of  his  tent  or  reclines  on  the  housetop,  or 
appears  at  the  city  gate,  and  there  tranquilly 
enjoys  repose,  broken  by  conversation,  under  the 
light  and  amid  the  warmth  of  the  bright  and 
breezy  heavens,  in  the  cool  of  the  retiring  day,  or 
before  the  sim  has  assumed  his  burning  ardours 
(Deut  xvi.  14 ;  Lam.  v.  14).  Even  among  the 
active  Egyptians,  whose  games  have  been  figured 
on  their  mural  tablets,  we  find  li^e  which  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  the  vigorous  contests  of 
Uie  Grecian  games.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  following  (No.  181),  showing  what  appears 
to  be  play  with  Uie  single-stick. 

Zechanah  (viiL  5)  aSudes  to  the  sportiveness 
of  children  in  the  streets  as  a  sign  and  conse- 
Quenoe  of  that  peace  and  prosperity  which  are  so 
nee  tram  alarm  that  the  young  take  their  usual 
games,  and  are  allowed  entire  liberty  by  their 
parents: — ^'and  the  streets  of  the  ci^  shall  be 
full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets 
thereof'  (comp.  Jer.  xxx.  19).  An  interesting 
passage  illustrative  of  these  street-amusements  is 
found  in  Matt  xL  16 : — *This  generation  is  like 
onto  children  sitting  in  the  markets  and  calling 
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unto  their  fellows,  We  have  piped  onto  you  and 
ye  have  not  danced,  we  have  monmed  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  lamented.' 


181. 


That  the  elegant  amusement  of  playing  with 
tamed  and  trained  birds  was  not  nnusual  may  be 
learnt  from  Job  xli.  5 :— •  Wilt  thon  play  with 
him  (leviathan)  as  with  a  bird  ?'  Commenting 
on  Zech.  xii.  3,  Jerome  mentions  an  amusement 
of  the  yonng,  which  we  have  seen  practised  in 
more  than  one  part  of  the  north  of  England.  '  It 
is  costomary,'  he  says, '  in  the  cities  of  Palestine, 
and  has  been  so  fh>m  ancient  times,  to  place  up 
and  down  large  stones  to  serve  fbr  exercise  for 
the  yoong,  who,  according  in  each  case  to  iheir 
degree  of  strength,  lift  these  stones,  some  as  high 
as  their  knees,  others  to  their  middle,  others 
above  their  heads,  the  hands  being  kept  hori- 
xontal  and  joined  under  the  stone.' 

Mosic,  song,  and  dancing,  were  recreations  re- 
served mostiy  fbr  the  yoong  or  for  festive  occa- 
sions. From  Lam.  v.  16,  '  the  crown  is  fidlen 
ftom  our  head'  (see  the  entire  passage  on  the 
subject  of  games),  it  might  be  inferred  that,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  chaplets  of  flowers 
were  sometimes  worn  during  festivity.  To  the 
amusements  just  mentioned  frec^uent  alhisions  are  I 
found  in  holy  writ,  among  which  may  be  given 
Ps.  xzz.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxL  13;  Lake  xv.  25.  In 
Isaiah  xxx.  29,  a  passage  is  found  which  serves 
to  show  how  much  of  festivity  and  mirth  was 
mingled  with  religious  observances ;  the  journey 
on  festival  occasions  up  to  Jerusalem  was  enli- 
vened by  music,  if  not  by  dancing : — *  Ye  shall 
have  a  song  as  in  the  night  when  a  holy  so- 
lemnity is  kept ;  and  gladness  of  heart,  as  when 
one  goeth  witn  a  pipe  to  come  into  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel.'  A 
passage  occurs  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  which  may  indi- 
cate tiie  practice  among  the  ancient  Israelites  of 
games  somewhat  similar  to  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.  No  trace  is  found  in 
Hebrew  antiquity  of  any  of  the  ordinary  games 
of  skill  or  hasard  which  are  so  numerous  in  the 
western  world. 

The  Grecian  influence  which  made  itself  felt 
after  the  Exile,  led  to  a  great  change  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  They 
were  soon  an  almost  different  people  tram  what 
we  find  them  in  the  days  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  primitive  simplicity.  In  Maoc  i. 
14,  we  find  evidence  that  the  Grecian  games  were 
introduced,  and  that  a  gymnasium  was  built 
under  Antiochns  Epiphanes:  —  *They  built  a 
place  of  exercise  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  heathen.'   Compare  2  Mace  iv.  12, 


13, 14,  where  special  mention  is  made  of  the  pre- 
valence of  *  Greek  feshions,'  and  *  the  game  of 
discus ;'  though,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  last 
passage  (v.  17),  these  practices  were  considered 
contrary  to  the  Mosaic  institntioos.  and  vere 
hateful  to  pious  Israelites.  The  Herodian  prisoes 
had  theatres  and  amphitheatres  built  in  Jenualem 
and  other  cities  of  Palestine,  in  which  were  held 
splendid  games,  sometimes  in  honour  of  their 
Roman  masters.  The  drama  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced,  but  Jews  were  in  foreign 
countries  actors  of  plays. 

These  facts  make  it  the  len  surprising  that 
allusions  should  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 
writings  to  the  Grecian  games,  on  which  ve 
think  It  desirable  to  supply  somewhat  detuled 
infermation,  in  order  to  serve  as  illustratioos  of 
Scriptural  language. 

The  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  games  of 
the  amphitheatre  were  celebrated  even  in  Jers- 
salem,  serves  to  make  it  very  likely  that  Paol,  ia 
1  Cor.  XV.  32 ;  iv.'  9,  alludes  to  these  detestable 
practices,  tiiough  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Apostie  was  himself  actually  exposed  to  the  fbry 
of  the  raging  animals.  Contrary  to  the  opinin 
of  some  writers,  the  reference  to  these  combats 
appears  to  us  very  clear,  though  it  was  odj 
metaphorically  that  Paul '  fought  with  beasts  it 
Ephesus.' 

The  word  which  the  Apostle  Q  Cor.  xt.  32) 
uses  is  emphatic  and  descriptive.  The  beast^fight 
constituted  among  the  Romans  a  part  of  the 
amusements  of  the  circus  or  amphitheatre.  It 
consisted  in  the  combat  of  human  beings  with 
animals.  The  persons  destined  to  this  barbarws 
kind  of  amusement  were  generally  of  two  classes 
— 1.  Voluntary,  that  is,  persons  who  foaght  either 
for  amusement  or  for  pay:  these  were  clothed 
and  provided  with  offensive  and  defensi^^ 
weapons.     2.  Condemned    persons,  who  were 
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mosUy  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  ammsls  no* 
clothed,  unarmed^  and  sometimes  bound.  Ai 
none  but  the  vilest  of  men  were  in  general  de 
voted  to  tiiese  beast-fights,  no  punishment  com 
be  more  condign  and  cruel  than  what  was  fre> 
quently  inflicted  on  the  primitive  Christians,  vbeo 
Uiey  were  hurried  away  *  to  the  lions'  (as  the 
phrase  was),  merely  for  their  fidelity  to  conscieBoe 
and  to  Christ,  its  Lord.  Ephesus  appears  to  h*TC 
had  some  unenviable  distinction  in  these  hnitv 
exhibitions,  so  that  there  is  a  peculiar  propnet; 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostie. 

The  New  Testament,  in  several  i^laoes,  coo- 
tains  references  to  the  celebrated  Grecian  Games, 
though  it  may  be  allowed  that  some  oommentattn 
have  imagined  allusions  where  none  wot  de- 
signed. As  might,  fh>m  his  heatiien  learning*  be 
expected,  it  is  Paul  who  chiefly  supplies  the 
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Bungn  ui  qoestioD  (see  Gal.  ii.  3 ;  t.  T ;  Phil. 
ILIi;  Heb.iii.  1,4;  PhU.  iii.  U;  2  Tim.  ii.  S). 
Tie  rnost  lignil  pnage,  however,  ii  Ibnsd  in 
1  Cor.  a.  S4-S7,  *  Know  je  not  that  they  which 
mil  Id  ince  nm  all,  but  one  receiyeth  the  prize? 
^  ran  tlut  je  maj  obtain.  And  every  mao  that 
Unnth  fbr  the  maitery  is  (enipente  in  all  things. 
\<m  fbej  do  it  to  ohtaju  a  cormptible  crown ; 
M  •!  an  ioeorniptible.  I  therefore  lo  mo,  not 
u  TURrtainly ;  so  fight  I.  not  aa  one  that  beateth 
iIk  tir;  bat  I  keep  under  m;  bodj,  and  hring  it 
ulo  nbjeetion,  lest  thai  by  any  menus,  when  I 
)btf  preached  to  othen,  1  myself  ibonld  be  a 
asaviy.'  In  the  Old  Testament  two  paoagea 
saoia  a  clear  ref^^nce  to  games;  Pi.  xix.  5; 
Eccl.ii.  11. 

Tour  of  these  nmes  stood  br  above  the  rest, 
t«iriiig  the  appellBtioa  of  '  sacred,'  and  deriving 
ilvir  npport  from  the  great  Kellenic  fkmily  at 
lirge,  tboogb  each  one  had  special  honour  in  its 
an  locality  :  these  foar  were  the  Olympic,  Py- 
ibiic.  Nemeao,  aod  Isthmian.  The  first  were 
bcld  in  the  highest  hononr.  The  victors  at  the 
'  )lnii)Mc  games  were  accounted  the  noblest  and 
hippint  of  TQor  bils,  and  every  meuia  was  taken 
rial  eonld  show  the  rvspeet  in  which  they  were 
jeld.  These  games  were  celebrated  every  five 
}tm  ><  Olympio,  in  Elis.  on  the  west  side  of 
'Iw  Pelopoonesns-  Hence  the  epoch  called  the 
Uljnipiidi. 

Tbt  gymnastic  eierdses  were  laid  down  in  a 
vtll-plinned  systematic  series,  hegionin^  with 
itie  euier,  and  proceeding  on  to  the  more  difflcnlL 


Sane  of  tbeae  were  specially  fitted  to  give 
xtngth,  others  agility ;  some  edncated  the 
>BDdi,  Dlhen  the  ieM.  Among  the  tighter  eier- 
nia  VH  reckoned  ranning,  leaping,  quoiting. 
huliD^  the  javelin.  When  skill  had  been  ob- 
oiMd  in  these,  and  the  conseijuent  strength,  thei 
filtoaed  a  severer  coarse  of  disdpliae.  Thii  wai 
ivv-fold^l,  nmple;  i,  com^oand.  The  simpli 
"Quisled  of  wrestling,  boxing)  the  compooud 


spear  ;  the  Pankration  consisted  of  wrettling 
and  boxing. 

Racing  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  Grecian  antiquity,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  friendly  contest  in  which  men 
engaged.  Accordingly  lie  Olympic  and  Py- 
thian, probably  abo  the  other  games,  opened 
with  foD^mce^.  Foot-racing,  perfected  by  rj*- 
tematic  practice,  was  divided  into  different  kinds. 
If  yon  ran  merely  to  the  end  of  the  course,  it  was 
called  stadium ;  if  yon  went  thither  and  back, 
yon  ram  the  double  ooune.    The  long  course  re- 


quired eitnoidinary  speed  and  power  of  endur. 
once.    What  it  involved  the  andenti  have  left  in 


These  lengths  will  give  some  idea  of  the  severity 
of  the  trial,  and  serve  to  illoatrate  the  meaning 
of  the  Apcatle  when  he  speaks  of  mnnmg  wiU 
patience  (siulotned  effort)  the  race  set  before  bia 
(Heb.  xiL  I].  Indeed,  one  I«das,  a  victor  at  the 
Olympic  gama,  in  the  '  long  race,'  was  so  ex- 
hausted by  his  efforts,  that,  immediately  on  nin- 
ing  the  honour  and  being  crowned,  he  yielded 
np  his  breath,— a  fact  which  also  serves  to  throw 
light  on  Scriptural  language,  as  showing  with 
what  intense  eagerness  theoe  aspirants  atrove  fbr 
perishing  cbaplets.  In  the  preparatory  disdpllne 
everything  was  done  which  conld  condnce  to 
'  —  glh. 

Minnte  direcUans  were  established  in  order  to 
prevent  tool  play  of  any  kind,  so  that  all  the 
competitors  mi^ht  start  and  run  od  terms  of 
entire  equality,  illuslratins  the  words  of  PanI  on 
the  necessity  of  running  lawfully  (2  Tim.  iL  h\ 
The  contest  was  generally  moat  severe ;  to  reach 
the  go*l  sooner  by  one  fool  was  enough  to  decide 


J,  in  the  race-couree  th»t  the 

place;  erery  one  striding  for  the  victory  w« 
temperate  in  all  things  j  nay  more,  be  kept  onder 
hi>  body,  and  brought  it  into  mbjectioo.  A 
paasage  ia  found  in  the  Enchiridion  ol  Epictetnt, 
•hich  «howa  irith  what  propriety  the  tenni 
which  the  Apostle  employ*  were  ehoten  by  him  ; 
'  Yoa  wish  to  conquer  at  the  Olympic  gsme*  ?  lo 
also  do  I ;  for  it  is  honourable ;  but  bethink 
jDoraelf  what  this  atlempt  impllei,  and  then 
begin  the  nndertakiDg.  Yon  mnst  fuhjed  yoni^ 
Klf  to  a  determinatB  coune)  moit  submit  to 
dietetic  discipline  J  muM  porme  the  eitabliibed 
exercises  at  fixed  hours  in  heat  and  cold ;  most 
abs'ain  from  all  delicacies  in  meat  and  drink ; 
yield  yourself  acreserredlj  to  the  craitrol  of  the 
presiding  physician,  and  even  endure  flogging.* 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  oompetitoti 
employ^  all  their  ability,  and  diaplsiyed  the 
greatecl  eageme<s  lo  gain  Che  prize.  Th«  nearer, 
loo,  (he;  approached  to  the  goal,  the  more  did 
they  increase  their  efforts.  Sometimes  the  ric- 
tory  depended  on  *  final  sprius ;  happy  be  that 
retained  power  enongh  to  leap  first  to  the  goal. 
The  spectators  also  used  erery  encouragement 
in  their  power,  these  bTouring  one  competitor, 
those  another. 

All  these  remark*  go  to  show  how  wisely  Paul 
acted  in  selecting  the  figure,  and  how  c«efdlly 
be  hsB  preserved  the  imagery  which  beloDgs  to 
it.  A  word  employed  in  the  Common  Veiwon, 
1  Cor.  ix.  ST,  '  Lest  when  I  have  prtached  to 
others  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway  ' — namely, 
preached,  mars  the  figure.  The  Original  means 
■  acted  the  part  of  h^Jd,'  whose  business  it  was 
to  call  the  competiton  to  the  contest  and  piocl('~ 
thrir  victory,  mnctiona  which  Paul  spent  his 
in  performing. 

Paul  speaks  in  the  same  oonnection  of  nmning 
not  as  uncertainly,  of  fighting  not  as  one  who 
beatelh  the  air;  alluding  to  Ute  prelndial  exer- 
dses,  trials  of  individual  and  of  comparative 
strength,  which  took  place  in  the  oonne  of  train- 
ing. These  runnings  and  boxings  had  no  imme- 
diate aim  nor  result,  and  implied  no  real  com- 
petitor ;  hence  the  propriety  of  the  terms  which 
the  sacred  writer  employs. 

In  wHtiuB  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  there 
was  a  special  propriety,  on  the  part  of  the  Apos- 
tle, ia  making  allusions  to  the  public  gaioes. 
Corinth  was  the  place  where  one  of  the  fbnr  Greek 
national  games  was  celebrated,  namely,  the  Isth- 
mian. These  games  were  so  called  from  being 
held  on  the  isthmus  which  joins  northern  with 
southern  Greece,  a  spot  of  land  most  celebrated 
in  Grecian  history,  alike  in  martial  and  oommer- 
cial  matters.  The  Corinthiani  appear  to  have 
been  inordinately   fbnd   of   these  amusements. 

They  were  held  i '^^ 

prised  three  leadi 
tical,  and  equestrian 
tyrant  Nero  carried  off  a  crown,  by  destroying 
us  too  highly-gifted  antagonist  The  gymnastic 
conleitB  were  the  same  as  those  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  A  few  words,  however, 
ma^  here  be  introduced  as  to  (he  borse-raciDs. 
which  has  not  been  hitherto  described.  Geiierolly 
the  tame  kinds  prevailed  as  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games.   Chario^race■  leem  to  have  been 


practised  in  the  earlieat  heroic  times,  sinetdB- 
riots  were  as  early  a*  this  nsed  in  battle,  and  tbt 
noticea  which  have  eome  down  to  os  rdicr  tlui 
kind  of  sport  to  the  early  period  now  indiatrd. 
It  stood  pre-emiaentlv  befbre  other  pmM.  Tht 
skill  and  outlay  which  it  required  prcTenled  uy 
but  persons  of  distincdon — the  wealthy,  p> 
vemon,  princes,  and  kings — from  en^cg  ic 
its  enjoyments.    The  number  of  ehsriots  itut 


accurately  determined.  Pindar  praises  ArJirGle 
of  Cjreiw  fbr  having  calmly  brought  off  lii>  cki- 
riot  uninjured,  in  a  contest  where  no  fewer  ibu 
fbrW  took  part  The  eonise  had  to  be  mnt  owi 
twelve  times.  The  urgency  of  the  dnTert,tlie 
speed  and  ezhaustioc  of  the  horso,  may  esoli 
be  imagined.  The  greatest  skill  was  needed  u 
turning  the  pillar  which  marked  the  extreminrf 
espedally  when  the  oonlending  da- 


At  the  Olympic  games  the  priie  w 
chaplei  made  of  wild  olive.  The  crowwvf 
laid  on  a  tripod,  and  ploced  in  the  middle  of  i* 
course,  so  as  to  be  seen  of  all.  On  the  same  oUt 
there  were  also  exposed  to  view  palm-tnatl*' 
one  of  which  was  given  into  the  hand  of  *» 
oonqueror  at  the  same  lime  with  the  cIiipH 
The  rictors,  hiving  been  rammoned  by  pi«lui» 
tion,  were  preseuMl  with  the  ensigns  of  ricUT' 
and  conducted  aloug  the  stadium,  precede!  bf  > 
herald,  who  prodamied  their  booonrs,  sad  "^ 
Donnced  th«r  name,  parentage,  and  coontrj. 

The  real  reward,  however,  was  in  lie  »" 
which  ensoed.  A  chaplet  won  in  the  chuioi 
races  at  Olvmpia  was  the  higbeal  of  nw'l 
honours.  What  congratnlalions  ftom  fnaw- 
how  was  the  public  eye  directed  to  the  brtu*' 
conqueror ;  what  honour  had  he  confend  on  »" 


bosom  have  been  filled  with  when  the  full  "^ 
of  assembled  Greece  fi'll  upon  his  eir,  taaiof'^ 
loud  aalnlations  and  applauses  from  evtij  F*"  . 
the  crowded  course  !  Then  came  the  more  P; 
vale  attentions  of  individual  friends.  Ocebrey 
a  chaplet  of  flowet* ;  another  boood  his  be"  "r 
ribbons.  Afterwards  came  the  *''''™P'*!j'It 
ficc  made  to  the  twelve  gods,  accoenc*ni<°  ."^ 
sumptuous  fiasling.  The  poet  now  bepP  "' 
office,  gaining,  in  some  eases,  both  for  "^ 
and  the  happy  victor,  an  unexpectol  u''"°"*|' 
Music  also  lent  her  aid,  and  his  name  "■  ""'' 
wherever  the  noble  accenti  of  the  Gi«*J°!^ 
asserted  their  supremacy.  In  order  to  I'I'^'j 
the  memory  of  these  great  men,  their  "•^'Vl 
achievements  were  entered  into  a  poblic^P^' 
which  was  under  the  care  of  snitablt  ifflW- 
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DO  iesB  prmlese  was  that  of  haTtng  a  statae  of 
thamselTes  placed  either  at  the  expense  of  their 
ooontry  or  their  friends,  in  the  sacred  grove  of 
Jopiter.  A  perhaps  still  greater  honoor  awaited 
the  victor  on  his  retom  home.  The  conquerors 
at  the  Isthmian  games  were  wont  to  be  received 
in  their  chariots,  superbly  attired,  amid  thronging 
tod  jabilant  multitudes. 

One  or  two  other  priyileges  belonged  to  these 
rictors,  such  as  immunity  from  public  offices, 
tod  a  certain  yearly  stipend.  If  to  all  this  be 
added  the  strict  scmtiny  which  oompetitors  were 
obliged  to  undergo  (in  the  best  ages),  so  that  none 
oouid  enter  the  lists  but  such  as  were  of  pure 
Greek  blood,  and  incorrupt  in  life,  none  but  such 
as  had  undergone  the  required  disciplinary  train- 
ing, and  (in  the  case  of  the  chariot  and  horse- 
noes)  none  but  those  who  could  afibrd  to  possess 
and  train  horses  in  a  country  in  which,  as  in 
Greece,  horses,  particularly  in  the  earlier  ages, 
were  very  scarce  and  dear ;  it  will  be  seen  Suit 
the  distinction  of  the  prise  was  not  orer-rated, 
when  it  was  compared  with  a  Roman  triumph. 

At  the  Isthmian  games  the  prize  was  parsley 
doring  the  mythic  periods.  In  later  ages  the 
victor  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  pine  leayes. 
Parsley,  however,  appears  to  have  b^  also  em- 
plojed.  If  the  conqueror  had  come  off  victorious 
10  the  three  great  divisions — ^music,  gymnastics, 
and  racing — ^he  was  in  the  Pythian,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  sacred  games,  presented  also  with  a 
palm-branch. 

GARDEN.  Several  gardens  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii. 
8,  9,  10,  15X  Ahab's  garden  of  herbs  (1  Kings 
xxl  2),  the  royal  garden  near  the  fortress  of  Zion 
(2  Kings  xxi.  18;  axv.  4),  the  royal  ^irden  of 
the  Persian  kings  at  Susa  (Esther  i.  5 ;  vii.  7,  8), 
the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (John  xix. 
41 X  and  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  xviiL  1). 
It  b  clear,  from  Josh.  v.  2,  and  Lam.  ii.  6,  that 

dens  were  generally  hedged  or  walled,  as  in- 
-  Josephns  expressly  states  respecting  the 
gardens  near  Jerusalem.  In  Neh.  ii.  5,  and  John 
u.  15,  gardeners  and  keepers  of  gardens  by 
occopation  are  indicated. 

Gardens  were  planted  not  only  with  fragrant 
^  beaatiiul  plants,  but  with  various  Iruit- 
l*aring  and  other  trees  (Gen.  ii.  9 ;  Jer.  xxix.  5 ; 
Amos  iz.  14).  Thus  we  find  mention  of  nut- 
gudeos  (Cant.  vL  14),  pomegranate  -  gardens 
(Cant  iv.  13),  olive>^rdens  (Dent  viii.  8; 
1  Chron.  zxrii.  28),  vme-gardens  (Cant  iv.  2 ; 
Till  8).  Here,  however,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
tjat  the  ^^ardens  were  exclunvely  occupied  by 
wese  friutB,  but  that  they  were  severally  pre- 
dominant in  the  gardens  to  which  they  gave 
^e.  The  distinction,  for  instance,  between  a 
T^^'fS^'den  and  a  vineyard  would  be,  that,  in 
the  latter,  the  vine  was  cultivated  solely  for  use, 
vhereas  in  the  former  it  was  planted  for  solace 
and  ornament,  to  cover  walls,  and  to  be  trained 
m  arbours  and  on  trellises. 

Gardens  were,  when  possible,  planted  near 
^^"^anis,  which  afforded  the  means  of  easy  irri- 
Eation.  This  explains  such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  9, 
sq.,  and  Isa.  L  30.    But  streams  were  few  in  Pa^ 

\^  ^  ^****  ^'^^^  "•  afforded  water  in  sununer, 
*hen  alone  water  was  wanted  for  irrigation ; 
ftoice  rain-water,  or  water  from  the  streams 
^hich  dried  up  in  summer,  was  in  winter  stored 
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up  in  reservoirs,  spacious  enough  to  contain  all 
the  water  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  dry 
season.  In  fact  many  of  our  own  large  nurseries 
are  watered  in  the  same  manner  from  reservoirs 
of  rain-water.  The  water  was  distributed  through 
the  garden  in  nimierous  small  rills,  which  tra- 
versed it  in  all  directions,  and  which  were  sup- 
plied either  by  a  continued  stream  from  the 
reservoir,  or  had  water  poured  into  them  by  the 
gardeners,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  These  rills  being  turned  and  di- 
rected bv  the  foot,  ^ve  rise  to  ue  phrase '  waters 
ing  by  the  foot,'  as  indicative  of  garden  irrigation 
(Deut  xi.  10).  The  following  representation 
(No.  188)  very  clearly  shows  the  way  in  which 
water  was  raised,  by  a  balanced  lever,  from  the 
stream  or  reservoir,  and  poured  into  a  trough, 
whence  it  flowed  into  the  various  canals  for  irri- 
gation.   This  method  is  still  in  use. 


188.    [Watering  Ouilen.] 

Gardens  were  dedicated  to  various  uses  among 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  still  find  prevailing  in 
the  East  One  most  essential  diflferenoe  between 
them  and  our  own  is  that  they  are  not  attached 
to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  residence, 
but  are  situated  in  the  suburbs.    We  have  known 

Sirdens  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  distant  from 
e  houses  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged. 
It  is  manifest  that  all  the  gardens  mentioned  in 
Scripture  were  outside  the  several  towns.  This 
is,  however,  to  be  understood  of  regular  gardens, 
fbr  shrubs  and  flowers  were  often  phmt^  in  the 
open  courts  of  the  dwelling-houses. 

People  repair  to  their  suburban  eardens  to  take 
the  air,  to  ^k,  and  to  refresh  and  solace  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  For  their  use  there  is 
mostly  in  each  garden  a  kind  of  summer-house 
or  pavilion,  fittra  up  with  much  neatness,  gaily 
painted,  and  fumisned  with  seats,  where  the 
visitants  may  sit  and  enjoy  themselves.  Here 
sometimes  luinquetB  were  and  are  still  given, 
attended  by  singing  and  music  (Isa.  Ii.  3 ;  Ixv.  3). 
The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  gardens  is 
indicated  in  Gen.  xxiii.  19,  20 ;  2  Kinp  xxi.  4 ; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  1 ;  Mark  xv.  46 ;  and  still  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  East,  but  is  not  very  prevalent. 


We  find  it  *■■»  ■moDg    I 


Ureeki  and  tbe    arc  crowded  together  in  mull  niclaiire^bnuBf 


thicket  {  Eud  jet  tbe  capabilitMi  of  tlw  nil  teai 
DOt  to  be  oTerbnrdeiHd.  E^ach  wcjanle  tm  ud 
pliDl  thriTca  to  kdmintioD,  and  •Km*  nibc  id 
profit  than  nSer  from  tbe  thick  duk  tuufj  el 
bnmcbeiuid  foluge.  which  eodreljeiclDdei  tbe 
I  fitKn  the  tangled  fatiddle  of  tnintj  ml 
bcaatjtiil  moimtUD  itream  nun  thnnjb 


U».  [Oud«-bcaKi.] 

It  is  erident  that  the  nrdeni  of  the  Hebrewi 
were  Id  ■  Teiy  comiderable  degree  deroted  to  the 
enllnre  of  nudiciD&l  herbs,  tbe  preparatjc-   "' 

which  in  larioTU  waji  wu  a  matter  of 
Wlicitade  with  them  (Jer.  riii.  32).  Thi>  is  still 
the  case  io  the  EJut.  where  vegetable  simples  an 
as  much  employed  in  medicine  ai  the;  were  it 
this  comitr]'  in  tbe  times  of  Genrde  and  Col- 
pepper. 


(Qeo.  ZUT-  63;  Matt,  ztl  30;  John  ii.  4B; 
xvlii.  1,  2).  TbJs  interestiDg  practice,  however, 
was  idolatniculj  abused  :  for  the  wonhip  of  idols 
in  th^  shad;  sednuons  was  not  of  anfVeqnei  ~ 
OGcaTTeuce,  and  ii  often  mentioned  in  Scriptni 
(1  Kings  liT.  33;  3  Kings  xvi.  4;  xvii.  1( 
3  Cbron.  Kviii.  4 ;  Isa.  Izr.  3;  Ixvi.  17;  Jer.  i 
30 ;  iii.  6 ;  Eiek.  xx.  98). 

Such  are  the  prindpal  pmnia  of  infonnatioD 
concerning  gaidens  which  ma;  be  collected  fhim 
Scriptnre,  or  which  ma;  be  coDDected  with  the 
Scriptoral  intimations. 

lliere  ii  no  reason  to  lappose  that  the  gardens 
of  the  aocienl  Jew*  differed  in  an;  material  re- 
spect fVom  those  wluch  are  still  found  in  Pales- 


«  of  divene  plants  and  seeds.    Tbe  gai 

dens  of  the  Hoi;  Land  hare  been  mentioned  b; 
trarellers  in  temu  too  vagne  sad  general  to 
afford  the  basil  of  a  satisfactorf  description. 
Dr.  Olio  seemi  to  have  paid  moat  attention  to 
them.  Of  the  gardens  near  Shechem  he  sa;>. 
<  Upon  taming  an  angle  in  the  sleep  gorge  we 
fband  onrselves,  as  if  b;  enchantment,  in  the 
midst  of  frnilfal  gardens  filled  with  vegetablea, 
fioweis,  and  fhiit-trees,  and  all  in  llie  highesi 
perfection  of  laznrianoe  acd  beant;.  OuTes. 
Tines,  acadas,  pomegranates,  figs,  mnlberries,  and 
sereral  spedes  of  trees  whicli  I  did      - 


tbem 


A  of  tt 


garlic  (thamim)  of  E^pt. 
donht  01  its  being  oorrectl;  >c 
eonespoiMUns  Arabic  word  stil 
of  garlic,  which 


nwstl;  artificial  and  sometimes  eorered ;  but  tbe 
often  rise*  into  tmall  finrntuDS,  aad  (arwt 
d  cascades.'    The  orange  and  citroo  tns 

wliich  aboimd  in  these  gardens  near  SbMbni 
probably  those  not  recognised  bjr  Dr.  Olin, 

fhim  thor  not  bdng  in  frnit  at  the  time  of  bii 

GARLIC  ocears  onl;  ome  in  Scripture,  md 
that  in  the  passage  (Nom.  xi.  5)  in  whidi  ibt 
Inselites  are  descritied  as  mormaring,  sisoii| 
Other  thing*,  for  the  leeks,  the  onions,  ai>l  Ibt 

"     ■  ■      ■   ■     - There  can  be  so 

tramlaled,  *)  tin 
Arabic  won!  still  ligiufiel  a  tffoti 
collivated  and  esteeintd 
throoghont  Eailem  oonntries.  Ancient  ulbon 
mention  that  garlic  was  cnlliTated  in  Egypt  ud 
highly  esteemed  there.  Herodotos  oiomeratB  il 
t»  one  of  the  snbnances  npon  which  a  large  nm 
(1600  talents)  was  q)ent  for  ftedingbMutn 
emplojed  in  building  the  Pjnauda.  Tbtwccis 
conEidcred  to  have  been  tbos  cnltiTBted  in  Egypt 
is  AUiitm  Atcatonicum.  which  it  the  most  on- 
men  in  Eastern  conntries,  and  obtains  in  nmib 
name  from  having  been  bronsht  into  tarofe 
tram  Ascalon.  Il  ii  now  nmally  known  in  ibc 
kitchen  garden  by  the  nunc  of  '  eschalot'  or 
■  stmllot,'  and  is  too  commm  to  roqoire  a  falln 

GATE,  DOOR,  tbe  entranoe  to  encknl 
croandi,  bnildings,  dwelling-iiDaaes,  lovns,  b. 
Thns  we  find  mentioned— 1.  OaltM  ^dHa.« 
of  Jerusalem,  its  aheep^te,  fish-gate,  ke.  (Jc 
uxnL  13 ;  Neh.  i.  3 ;  il.  3  ;  viL  3) ;  of  Sodoo 
I ;  of  Gaia  (Judg.  xtL  3^  3.  C^ 
"■  ■    ■■    —     3.  Gala  efHn 


(Gen.  xix.  n ;  of  Gaia  (Judg.  xtL  3^  i.fMa 
of  rmal  palaca  (Neh.  ii.  8).  3.  Gala  efHt 
Tia^.  The  temple  of  Eiekiel  had  two  gsM 
one  towards  the  north,  the  otlier  lowsidi  iK 
east;  the  latter  closed  {Esek.xliT.  l,!),theolbcr 
been  nien.  4.  Gata$  t^  towht  (UU- 
-     "  -        -      ■  In  ^         ■'  ■" 


60). 


.   GaXa  if-priKaa.    ] 


le  of  the  iron-gate  of  Petei't  prim 
[■dentins  speus  of  gatekeqcn  <i 
'rottM  rf  ctatnu  p  Kings  lii.  H)- 


(xvi.  37).    Pmdentius  s| 

prisons.    6.  Gdleiirf'cai 

T.  Gala  of  camp*  (Biod.  IiliL  38,  37 ;  tee  d™ 

liii.  12).    The  eamm  of  the  Romans  had  gcw- 

rally  four  gHt«a.    The  camp  of  tbe  TrojUi  i> 

also  described  is  having  had  gales. 

We  do  not  know  of  wbal  materials  the  encln- 
anreg  and  gates  of  the  temporary  camps  of  ^ 
Hebrews  were  formed.  In  Egyptian  moDunMe 
such  endwures  are  indicated  by  lines  of  "P^f^ 
shields,  with  gates  apparently  of  wicker,  defim" 
by  a  strong  guard. 

Gatki  o»  Towns. — Aa  the  gates  of  fti*" 
served  the  andents  as  places  of  srcority  [f'^'T' 
FiCATiONs],  a  dorable  material  was  reinirt^*' 
them,  and  accordingly  we  find  meiilioiK<^ 
1.  Cotis  of  iron  and  brau  (Pi.  crii.  1C;  '"- 
xlv.  9  ;  Ada  xii.  10).  It  is  probable  liat  ^ 
thns  described  were,  in  &ct,  only  sheeted  ■»< 
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pliM  oT  copper  or  iron ;  Bod  it  a  probably  in 
ihii  fnn  vc  are  (o  interpret  the  hondred  hruen 
(iM  uribed  to  the  uicieDl  Babylon.  Thereaot 
docribti  the  six  gate*  of  Jemialem  u  coTered 
•iih  iron,  vbich  it  probably  gtilt  Ihe  Oue  with 
the  foor  gates  now  open.  Other  iii)n-«o«ered 
ma  in  meDtioned  by  travellen,  anch  u  some 
uflbe  lovn  gates  of  Algiers,  and  of  the  towera  Of 
itiu-cilled  inm-brid^  at  Antiach.  The  prin- 
opd  pit*  of  the  great  motqne  at  Damaieoi  are 
nTtred  vith  bran.  Gates  of  iron  are  also  mea- 
eoati  by  Hcnod  tod  by  Orid. 


,     [EgyptUri  CuBp-fKC«-] 

2.  Gata  tf  ifDiu  and  of  pearli  are  mcatioced 
Id  l«.lii.  13,  and  Re*,  xzi.  21,  which,  it  hai 
jostlj  becD  Rippoied,  refer  to  snch  doon,  cat  out 
of  1  BBgle  slab,  u  are  occasionally  discovered  in 
uciail  CDOntnes.  At  Easonan  (Syene),  in  Upper 
EfTpl,  there  is  a  granite  ftatevay  bearing  the 
DuDc  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
(itat  (Wilkinson,  iii.  +03).  The  doon  leading 
Vitlw  Kieral  chamben  of  the  so-called  '  Tombs 
'fUw  Kings'  near  Jemialetn,  were  each  ttonned 
of  •  tingle  stone  leven  inches  thick,  icalplured 
■HMto  resemble  four  panels:  the  styles,  mnndiu, 
ukI  other  parts  were  cnt  with  great  art,  and  ex- 
•ctly  roembled  those  of  a  door  made  by  a  car- 
pnter  at  the  present  dav,  the  whole  being  com- 
pletely nnooth  and  polished,  and  meet  accarate 
ui  ibnr  pnportioDS.  The  doors  tamed  on  pivots, 
of  Uk  sune  stooe  of  which  the  re«  of  them  were 
Kinpceed,  which  vere  inserted  in  corresponding 
■Kktii  ibore  and  below,  the  lower  tenon  being 
(^  coqne  short.  This  is  ooe  of  the  modes  in 
»likh  heavy  doon  of  wood  are  now  hong  in  the 
Ext.  One  of  these  doon  was  still  hanging  in 
MtaodreH's  tune,  and  ■  did  not  lonch  ite  lintel  by 
u  Itait  three  inches.'  But  all  these  doon  are 
">»  (brown  down  and  broken.  Similitr  doon 
>n  Incribed  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  Ihe  lemarkable 
nnrsied  ■epolchrei  at  Tclmesaog,  on 
"olliern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  j  and  others 
"oUced  by  Irby  and  Mangles  in  the  sepulchres 
»u  Beii4a  (BettHhan).  There  are  alone  doon 
lo  Ibe  bnues  in  the  Haouran  beyond  the  Jordan ; 
^  th"  present  writer  has  repeatedly  leen  in  the 
north  of  Persia  the  street-doors  of  superior  houses 
campiised  of  a  single  slab  of  a  kind  of  slate. 
3'  (itia  if  iBQod.    Of  this  kind  were  probably 

" '  "        (Judg.  iri.  31.    Tbey  had 

'*      ■ )  Faber'8 
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hind  another,  an  onter  and  inner  one ;  or  there 
were  tnireti  on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xriii.  34,  33) 
The  gatei  of  the  andenta  were  generally  secured 
with  strong  heavy  bolts  and  locks  of  brass  or  inm 
(Deut.  iiL  6;  1  Sam.  iiiii.  1 ;  1  Kings  iv,  13; 
2  Chron.  viii.  5;  Jer.  xiv.  i;  xUx.  31;  Ps. 
cilvii.  13).  This  was  probably  done  with  a  view 
lo  the  safetr  of  the  town,  and  to  prevent  hostile 
inroads.  The  keys  of  gales,  as  well  as  of  doors, 
were  generally  of  wood  ;  and  Thevenot  observe* 
'  At  gates  miehl  be  opened  even  with  the  finger 
it  into  the  key-hole,  from  which  Harmer  elud- 
ites  the  passage  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  v.  t. 
The  gstes  of  lowns  were  kept  open  or  shnl  ao- 
cording  to  dreimutaucea :  in  time  of  war  they 
■ere  closed  against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy 
.Josh.  ii.  6),  but  they  were  opened  when  the 
enemy  had  been  conquered.  On  festive  oc<xsiona 
they  were  also  thrown  wide  fpen,  to  which  Pi. 
•'■"  ''  allndes.  This  opening  of  the  gales,  aa 
closing  them,  was  done  by  means  of  keys. 
That  near  the  sales  towen  were  often  oonstnicted, 
serving  fbr  defence  against  attacks  of  the  enem^r, 
may  b«  interred  from  Deut.  iii.  5;  S  Sam.  xviii. 
24 ;  Judg.  ii.  35,  comp.  with  &2.  E□emie^  there- 
bealeging  lowns  were  most  a 


ISl.  [uateof  Konleh.] 

conquered  when  its  gates  were  occnpied  by  Ihe 
invading  troops  (Deut.  xxviiL  57 ;  Jads.  v.  B). 
In  or  near  the  gates,  therefore,  they  placed  watch- 
men, and  a  luScieotly  strong  guard,  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Ihe  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  de- 
fend the  works  in  case  of  need  (Jndg.  iviii.  IS  ; 
1  Kings  vii.  3j  Neb.  xiii.  22). 

We  read  that  some  portions  of  the  law  were  to 
be  written  on  the  gates  of  lowns,  as  well  aa  on  the 
doon  of  houses  (Deut.  vi.  9 ;  xi.  20  );  and  if  this 
is  to  be  lileraliy  nndenlood,  it  receives  illustra- 
tion from  the  practiceof  the  Moslems  in  painting 
passages  of  the  Koran  on  their  public  and  private 
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gates.    Various  artificial  figures  and  inscriptions 
were  engraved  on  their  gates  by  the  Romans. 

Griminahi  were  punished  withoat  the  gates 
(I  Kings  zxL  13;  Acts  vii.  59),  which  explains 
the  passage  in  Heb.  xiii.  12.  The  same  custom 
existed  among  the  Romans.  As  to  the  gate 
through  which  Christ  was  led,  before^  his  cruci- 
fixion, opinions  differ;  some  taking  it  to  have 
been  the  dung-gate ;  others  understand  it  of  the 
gate  of  judgment    But  for  all  that  concerns  the 

fates  of  Jerusalem,  we  must  refer  to  the  article 
EaUSALEH. 

Gates  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  places 
at  which  were  holden  courts  of  Justice,  to  admi- 
nister the  law  and  determine  points  in  dispute : 
hence  judgeM  in  the  gate  are  spoken  of  (Gen. 
xix.  1 ;  xxiii.  10,  18;  xxxiv.  20;  Deut  zvi.  18; 
xvii.  8 ;  xxi.  19 ;  xxv.  6,  7 ;  Josh.  xx.  4 ;  Ruth  iv. 
1;  1  Sam.  iv.  1%;  2  Sam.  xvlii.  24;  xix.  8; 
1  Kings  xxii.  10 ;  Job  xxix.  7 ;  Prov.  xxii.  22 ; 
xxiv.  7 ;  Lament  v.  14 ;  Amos  v.  12;  Zech.  viii. 
16).  The  reason  of  this  custom  is  apparent ;  for 
the  gates  being  places  of  great  concourse  and  re- 
sort, the  courts  neld  at  them  were  of  easy  access 
to  all  the  people;  witnesses  and  auditore  to  all 
transactions  were  easily  secured  (a  matter  of  much 
importance  in  the  absence  or  scanty  use  of  written 
documents) ;  and  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
magistrate  was  ensured  by  the  publicity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  was  within  the  gate  a  particular 
place,  where  the  judges  sat  on  chairs,  and  this 
custom  must  be  understood  as  referred  to  when 
we  read  that  courts  were  held  under  the  gate$f  as 
ma^  be  proved  from  1  Kines  xxii.  10 ;  2  Chron. 
xviii.  9.  Apart  from  the  nolding  of  courts  of 
justice,  the  ^te  served  for  reading  the  law,  and 
for  proclaiming  ordinances,  &c.  (2  Chron.  xxxiL 
6 ;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3).  We  see  from  Prov.  xxxi.  23 ; 
Lam.  V.  14,  that  the  inferior  magistrates  held  a 
court  in  the  gates,  as  well  as  the  superior  judges 
( Jer.  xxxvi.  ]  0) ;  and  even  kings,  at  least  occa- 
sionally, did  the  same  (1  Kings  xxii.  10,  comp. 
with  Ps.  cxxviL  5).  The  gates  at  Jerusalem 
served  the  same  purpose ;  but  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  many  places  of  justice  were 
required.  Thus  we  find  that  Nehemiah  (iii.  32) 
calls  a  particular  gate  of  this  city  the  counsel- 
gate,  or  justice-gate ;  which  seems  to  have  had  a 
preference,  though  not  exclusive,  since  courts 
must  have  been  holden  in  the  other  gates  also. 
The  same  custom  prevails  to  the  present  day 
among  other  Oriental  nations,  as  in  die  kingdom 
of  Marocco,  where  courts  of  justice  were  holden 
in  the  gate  of  the  capital  town.  Respecting  the 
Abyssinians  and  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  we  are 
likewise  assured  that  they  employed  their  gates 
for  courts  of  justice.  Homer  states  of  the  Trojans 
that  their  elders  assembled  in  the  gates  of  the  town 
to  determine  causes,  and  Virgil  says  the  same. 
From  Juvenal  it  appears  that  with  the  Romans 
the  Porta  Capena  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  Palestine  gates  were,  moreover,  the  places 
where,  sometimes  at  least,  the  priests  delivered 
their  sacred  addresses  and  discourses  to  the 
people :  and  we  find  that  the  prophets  often  pro- 
claimed their  waminss  and  prophecies  in  the 
gates  (Prov.  i.  21 ;  viii.  3 ;  Isa.  xxix.  21  Jer. 
xvii.  19,  20 ;  xxvl.  10 ;  xxxvi.  10). 

Among  the  heathen  gates  were  connected  with 
sacrifices,  which  were  offered  in  their  immediate 
vidnity ;  in  which  respect  the  hills  near  the  gates 
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are  mentioned  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8).  In  Aets  xrr. 
13,  the  gates  of  Lystra  are  referred  to^  nesr  which 
sacrifice  was  offered. 

The  gate  was,  further,  a  public  place  of  meeting 
and  conversation,  where  the  people  asKmbled  in 
large  numbers  to  learn  the  news  of  the  day,  tnd 
by  various  talk  to  while  away  the  too  tedioos  boon 
(Ps.  Ixix.  1 2).  It  was  probably  with  tiiis  view  that 
Lot  sat  under  the  gate  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1); 
which  is  more  probable  than  the  Jewish  notion 
that  he  sat  there  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  city. 

Under  tiie  gates  they  used  to  sell  varioos  mer- 
chandises, provinons,  victuals,  «.  g,  at  Ssmsm 
(2  Kings  vu.  1) ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  were 
generally  recesses  in  the  space  under  them.  The 
same  is  stated  by  Aristophanes  of  the  gates  of  the 
Greeks.  But  with  respect  to  the  markets  at  gstes, 
the  present  writer  would  note  what  has  oftoi  o> 
curred  to  his  own  notice  in  different  parts  of  the 
East,  which  is,  that  the  commodities  sold  at  the 
gates  aie  almost  exclusively  country  prodooe, 
animal  or  vefetable,  for  the  suwly  of  tbe  city, 
and  not  manuftictured  Roods,  which  are  inTariahlj 
sold  in  the  basaars  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  Tl» 
gate-markets  also  are  only  held  fbr  a  few  boon 
early  in  the  morning. 

On  an  uproar  havinff  broken  out  at  Jemnleis. 
the  heads  of  the  people  met  under  the  New-gsie 
(Jer.  xxix.  26),  where  they  were  sure  to  find  in- 
surgents. The  town-gates  were  to  the  andeot 
Orientals  what  the  co£e-honse8,  exchanges,  mar 
kets,  and  courts  of  law,  are  in  cor  large  towns: 
and  such  is  still  the  case  in  a  great  degree,  al- 
though the  introduction  of  coffee-houses  has  ic 
this,  and  other  respects,  caused  some  alterstiao  of 
Eastern  manners. 


I 
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Gates  are  put  figuratively  for  public  places  of 
towns  and  paUces.  The  gates  of  a  town  are  aw 
put  instead  of  the  town  itself  (Gen.  xil  17;  ^^' 
60 ;  DeuL  xii.  12 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2).  . 

The  gates  of  death,  and  of  hdl,  oocar  in  Joj 
xxxviii.  1 7 ;  Ps.  U.  14 ;  Micah  ii  13.  Doow  and 

Stes  of  hell  are  chiefly  introduced,  Ptot.  ▼.  *. 
I.  xxxvui.  10;  Matt  xvi.l9;  and  the  Jews  P> 
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■0  Gu'  Id  their  *Titiiin  ai  to  ucribc  real  gate*  to 
bell.  "Dx  origin  of  Uiii  metaphorical  eipresnon 
ia  DDl  difficult  to  eipluD  ;  for  it  wu  very  com- 
amUtaaethe  word  gstei  u  an  inage  of  lirse 
nnpins  (Pi.  iiiv.  7) ;  uid  in  pagan  aathora  the 
ibMe  of  departed  ionln  IB  represented  as  the  re 
tidenceof  Plnlo.  In  the  putagv,  then,  Matt.  iii. 
t%  ij  '  gates  of  hell '  must  be  nndersUod  all  a^- 
pesians  bj  the  infernal  empire  upon  the  Chni' 

AmoDg  the  sDcient  Egyptians,  doon  were  fre- 
ijHDtlj  Stained  so  as  to  imitate  foreign  wood. 
TbeT  were  rilher  of  One  or  two  valves,  ntniing 
on  uni  of  metal,  and  were  secured  vitbin  by  ban 
uxl  bolts.  Some  of  the  bronze  pins  have  been 
dkiDTered  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  and  two  of 
tbm,  after  Wilkinson,  are  fignred  in  No.  199, 
tp.  2,  3.  They  were  fastened  to  the  wood  with 
milt  of  the  same  metal.  The  stone  lintels  and 
*<*n  behind  the  threshold  of  the  lonili*  and 
Kmpta  nill  exhibit  the  holes  in  which  the  pins 
mmed.  ai  well  aa  those  of  the  bolts  and  bars,  and 
Ibc  recess  for  receiving  the  opening  valves.  The 
folding-doors  bad  bolts  in  the  centre,  loinelime* 
■bore  as  well  a*  below ;  a  bar  was  placed  acnw 
fnan  one  wall  to  the  Mher;  and  In  many  cases 
Okj  were  secared  by  wooden  locks  pasung  over 
tbe  oentie  (No.  193,  Sg.  4)  at  the  junction  of  the 
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'vs  bids.  For  greater  security  they  are  alio 
":«noiialiy  sealed  with  a  mass  of  clay.  This 
■u  alaii  a  etolom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
fVn  from  Herodotus  (it.  121);  from  tombs 
>ctait1y  go  dosed  at  Thebes ;  and  from  the  sculp- 
^1%  u  in  No.  1S3,  fig.  3,  where  the  door  is  thus 
clued  and  sealed.  To  this  cnitom  there  ii  an 
illmion  in  Job  (;Clat].  At  a  later  period,  when 
iroo  came  into  genenl  use,  keys  were  made  of 
^l  metal,  of  the  shape  shown  in  No.  192,  fig.  4. 
^  the  kind  thus  indicated  were  probably  the 
l*k  uA  key  which  bsteued  the  summer-parlour 
"'King  %lon  (Jndg.  iii.  23,  25).  In  this  case 
^bsd  kcknl  the  door  and  look  away  the  key ; 
"'when  the  servants  became  alarmed,  they 
™Jopenedil  withanotherkey;  which  suggests 


^  the  lock,  is  in  ancient  E 


East,  I 

stmcled  open  bolt  ol     

metal  key  was  adapted  to  raise  and  thrast  back. 
The  forms  of  the  Egyptian  doors  may  be  seen 
fh>m  the  cate.  Fig.  1.  No.  19!.  is  from  a  cartons 
ancient  model  in  the  British  Museom,  of  a  small 
ancient  Egyptian  house,  and  may  serve  to  show 
very  clearly  how  the  doors  of  small  houses  were 
fbrmed,  hong,  and  secnred.  The  elegant  comiea 
of  the  door,  fig.  2,  No.  1 93,  will  not  escape  observ- 
ation ;  fig.  1  IS  a  remarkable  iiuiauce  of  a  fold- 
ingHloor. 


A  comparison  of  the  audent  Egyptian  doon 
with  those  now  osed  in  the  East  will  probably 
■nggest  no  incorrect  notion  of  the  provision  among 
the  andent  Hebrews  in  this  respect  A  sort  of 
intermediate  idea  arising  from  this  compaJ'ison 
will  be  fonnd  to  famith  very  salis&ctory  illns- 
trationsofmott  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
relate  to  the  subject  No.  194  is  a  very  usual 
form  of  the  street  door  of  a  private  house.  The 
inscription  on  the  central  compartment  is  usually 
Minted  in  while  or  black.  It  means,  •  He  (Ji.  e. 
God)  ii  the  Creator,  the  Everlasting,'  and  brings 
strongly  to  mind  the  Hebrew  costom  to  which  we 
have  more  than  once  allnded.  Doors  are  gene- 
rally unpainted  throughout  Western  Asia  and  in 
Egypt  The  other  doors  shown  in  the  cub 
belong  to  the  internal  front  of  the  houses,  and  not 
to  the  external  frontage  or  screen.  Fig.  3,  No. 
193,  has  ao  open  lattice  over  the  door,  and  the 
elegant  proportioD  of  the  whole  entrance  claims 
attention.      No.   195   shows  different  forms  of 


interesting  illustraUon  of  the  basenteul  of  an 
Eastern  house,  with  the  stone  steps  leading  tn  the 
gallery,  into  which  all  the  stale  rooms  and  family 

In  the  interior  of  houses  it  is  not  tmusual  to  see 
curtains  instead  of  doors,  especially  in  summer. 
This  helps  to  keep  the  apartment  cool,  and  also 
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onablM  letTuiti  to  enter  withont  umte.  Tlut 
coMom  origiuWd  in  tl«  dm  of  tmli.    Aoeoi^ 

inglj  we  find  that  all  the  entnncei  of  the  tabet^ 
ntcle  had  enrtajoi,  although  the  frunework  vu 
of  wood  {Eiod.  ii»i.  31-33,  36,»7);  and  even  in 
the  temple  a  curtain  or  '  thII  '  formed  the  Kparir 
tion  between  the  Holy  and  the  Most  Holy  place. 

GATH,  one  of  the  five  princely  ciliei  of  the 
Philutines,  of  which  menliOD  ii  made  in  Joah. 
liii.S.  It  waa  one  of  the  citiea  upon  which  the 
irk  is  BNd  to  have  brought  ealunit;  (1  Sam.  r. 
B>  9),  and  which  offered  la  connectioD  therewith 
k  treapau-oSering,  each  one  a  golden  emerod  (I 
Sam.  vi.  IT).  Goliath,  of  the  Ikmily  of  gienti 
which  Joahoaipared  (Ji^,  li.  Si],  of  which  other 
memben  naj  be  fiund  mentioned  in  Scripture  (1 
ChroD.  iii.  S-3;  2  Sam.iii.  19-23],  baarendered 
Gath  a  word  bmiliar  from  our  childhood  ;  but 
il  not  certain  whether  Goliath  wm  a  native  < 
merely  a  reeideut  of  Gath  (1  Sam.  ivii.  4).  To 
Achiah,  king  of  Gath,  David  fled  for  li«r  nf  Sanl 
<]  Sam.  ixi.  10;  XKvii.  2-7;  Pa.  WL).  At  hit 
own  entreaty  David  received  from  Achish  the  ci^ 
nf  Ziklag.  David  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the 
Philifltines  '  a  fiill  year  and  fonr  months.'  It  waa 
conquered  by  David,  aad  fortified  both  by  him 
and  by  Kehoboam  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 ;  I  Chrou.  zvili. 
I ;  a  Chron.  li.  8).  From  3  Sam.  iv.  18,  il  ap- 
peara  that  David  had  a  band  (600  men)  of  Gittilea 
in  hit  aervice  at  (he  lime  of  the  rebellion  of  Absa- 
lom. Their  devotedurss  to  him  under  Ittai  their 
leader  forma  a  beautiful  epiaode  in  the  history  of 
David's  varied  fbrtnne  (2  Sam.  iv.  19,  iq.)' 
Shimei's  viait  to  Gath  and  iti  &tal  cousequeneea 
to  bimielf  may  be  read  in  I  Kinga  ii.  39-46.  In 
the  reiga  of  Solomon  mention  is  made  of  a  king 
of  Gath  (1  Kings  iv.  U),  who  was  donbtleit  a 
tributary  prince,  bat  powerful  enough  to  came 
apprehenaioQ  to  Solomon,  as  appears  from  the 

Kniahmeot  he  inflicted  OD  Shimei.  Under  Je- 
aah,  Haiael,  king  of  Syria,  took  Gath  (2  Kings 
xii.  li);  from  his  sncceasor.  Benbadad,  the  place 
was  recovered  (2  Kings  liii.  24).  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  soon  revolted ;  for  Usiiah  1 2  Cbroo. 
iivi.  6),  finding  it  necessary  to  war  against  the 
Philiatinei,  ■  broke  down  the  wall  of  Gatfa.'  Pro- 
bably the  couqaeat  wai  not  of  long  duration. 
This  conataut  withstanding  of  the  power  of  Jeru- 
salem shows  that  Gath  waa  a  plaoe  of  great  re- 
sources and  high  eminence— a  concloiioD  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  language  employed  by  the 
prophets  (Amoa  vi.  2 ;  Micah  i.  10).  '  Gath.' 
says  Jerome,  (oa  MicaJi  i.),  *  ia  one  of  the  five 
Philistine  cities  lying  near  the  confijies  of  Jndah, 
OD  the  road  from  Elentheropolia  to  Gaza ;  now  it 
it  a  very  large  village.'  On  Jerem.  iiv,  the  same 
anthoritj  declares  that  Gath  was  not  &r  from 
Axotus.  Modem  travellers  give  do  description  of 
thejplace. 

Inere  was  a  Gsth-hepher  belonging  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Zebuinn  (Josb.  lix.  10,  sq.).  the  birth- 
Elace  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  liv.  2S), 
ring  not  &r  from  Sepphoria  on  the  rood  to  Tibe- 
rUs.  Aoolher  Gath  (Gath-rimmon,  Josh.  xii. 
4S)  lay  iu  the  territory  of  Dan.  It  was  a  Levite 
city  (Josh.  xxi.  24 ;  1  Chrou.  vi.  69).  In  the 
time  of  Eusebina  it  was  a  very  large  village, 
>  twelve  miles  from  Dioapolii,  as  yon  go  henoe  to  ' 
Elcntheropolis.'  | 

GAULONITIS.    [GouN.] 
GA'ZA  lies  on  the  road  lading  from  Ababah  | 


t  paaaea  along  nearly  the  ■liul« 
r  the  great  Wady-el-Arabah.  It  is  co  Ibr 
t,  in  lat.  81'  M',  long.  S4°  29^  in  tbi 
eoontryof  the  PhiliMiaea  (Josh.  IV.  47)1  Iliii 
very  ancient  plaoe,  ai  we  find  it  meniiD«d  is 
Gen.  X.  19,  where  il  is  given  aa  one  of  the  border. 
Qties  of  the  Canaanites.  In  Dent.  ii.  23,  itii  ftnitd 
as  the  place  luito  which  the  Avim  dwelt.   Jaisi 


smote  the  Canaanites  as  bras  Gaia(Jo>b.  x.4l\ 
but  spared  the  Anakim  (giants)  that  dwell  Ukit 
(Josh.  xi.  SI,  22).  In  the  division  of  the  UihI. 
GaiB  (ell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  iv.  47).  s»l 
waa  taken  by  him  with  the  coast  thereof  [JodF 
i.  IB),  but  its  inhabitants  were  not  eitermiiu^ 
(Judg.  iii.3).  GacavrasoDeoftfaefivePbiluliK 
cities  which  gave  each  a  golden  emerod  oi  ( im- 
pasi-ofl'enna  to  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  vi.  17).  Solo- 
mon's kioKdom  extended  as  tkr  as  Gosa  ( 1  Kiig^ 
iv.  24).  But  the  place  appears  always  us Plii- 
listine  city  in  Scripture  (Jndg.  i'u.  3;  ivi.  1;  ' 
Sam.  vi.  17;  aKinggiviiL  M).  Hesebsh  hbou 
the  Philistines  as  far  as  Gaa  (2  Kings  iviii.  Bi. 
Gsia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian*,  p- 
bably  Pharaoh-Necho(Jer.ilvii.  1 ;  oamp.H™- 
ii.  159).  The  propheta  speak  in  severe  tem' 
agunst  it  (Jer.  uv,  20;  ilvii.  5  ;  Ama  L  S. '. 
Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  i).  After  the  deftncooi 
if  Tyre  it  sustained  a  aim  of  two  months  ipiM 
Alexander  the  Great  Jonathan  MaccatiM  <''' 
Jtroyed  iti  subnrbi ;  Kmon  Maccabeus  tmk  te 
dVf  ittelC  tbon^  not  without  eittaordinvT 
efiorts.  AlezauMT  Jannaoa  q)ent  a  year  in  (^ 
sieging  it  and  punishing  its  inhabiaats.  Tk 
^'-— was  rebuilt  by  Gahinios.  It  was  smcng  ibf 
given  by  Anguatns  to  Herod,  after  vliw 
death  It  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria 

Gaia  ia  celebrated  for  the  exploit  recoidw  « 
?am»on  (Jndg.  ivi.  1-3),  who  '  took  the  dw"  " 
ite  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  snd  ■^' 
iway  with  them,  bar  and  all,  and  pnt  them  <'}'' 
ihoulders,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  lop  "f*" 
hat  is  before  Hebron."  The  PbiliitinM  if"^ 
wards  took  Samson,  and  pnt  ont  hii  e">-  "^ 
brought  him  taGaia,and  bound  him  wiu  &<|^ 
of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prisoif boiM '  ^ 
however,  pulled  down  tb*  temple  of  Daf?^  !* 
ofthe  Philistines,  and  slew,  together  wHk  ti»i»^"' 
'  all  the  lorda  of  the  Philistines,'  beside*  mn  •^ 
women  (Jndg.  xvi.  21-30).    It  was  B«*G'*' 
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oDtberoftd  firom  Jenisalem  to  that  place — ^that 
Philip  btptiied  the  eunach  '  of  great  authority 
under  Gandaoe,  qaeen  of  the  Ethiopians '  (Acts 
viii.  26,  sq.). 

Out  laj  some  distance  from'  the  sea,  though  it 
hid  a  port  on  the  sea/  called  '  Gaza  on  the  sea,' 
called  also  Majoma,  whidi  Constantine  called 
Constantia,  from  the  name  of  his  son,  giving  it, 
at  the  same  time,  municipal  rights.  Julian  took 
avij  this  name  and  ordered  it  to  be  called  the 
port  of  Gasa.  Subsequent  emperors  restored  the 
name  and  the  privileges  of  the  place.  It  was  after- 
vards  called  Uie  sea-coast  of  Gaza. 

GE3A.  It  IB  often  stated  that  Geba  and 
Gibeah  were  names  of  the  same  place.  The  two 
names  are  indeed  only  masculine  and  feminine 
fivms  of  the  same  word,  signifying  *  hill  ;*  but 
tAat  they  were  two  different  places  is  evident  from 
Josh,  zviii.  24 ;  comp.  28 ;  1  Sam.  xiiL  2,  comp. 
3;  Isa.  X.  29.  Geba  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  and  was  assigned  to 
tbepriests(Jo8h.xxi.  17;  1  Chron.  vii.  40).  The 
PhilistiDes  were  smitten  from  Geba  unto  Gazer 
by  David  (2  Sam.  t.  25);  Asa  rebuilt  Geba  and 
Mizpeh  with  the  stones  of  Ramah  (\  Kings  xv. 
ti ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6).  '  From  Geba  (in  the  north) 
to  Beersheba'  (in  the  south)  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8), 
expressed  the  whole  extent  of  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Judah,  just  as  '  firom  Dan  to  Beersheba ' 
expressed  the  whole  length  of  Palestincw  It 
voald  seem,  from  Uie  manner  m  which  Geba 
'Gaba)  and  Ramah  are  coupled  in  Neh.  vii.  30, 
that  they  were  very  near  each  other ;  but  the  site 
of  Geba  is  now  unknown. 

1.  GE'BAL,  a  disUict,  or  perhaps  sovereignty, 
(oath  of  Jttdon,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  Gebal  sig- 
nifies a  mountain,  and  apparently  belongs  not  to 
the  most  ancient  times,  as  it  does  not  occur  when 
the  Israelites  were  actually  in  this  quarter,  but  is 
first  found  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8,  which  was  probably 
vrittea  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  The  country 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor, 
or  great  valley,  bears  the  same  name  (Jebal  or 
Djebal)  at  the  present  day,  and  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  the  Gebal  of  Scripture.  We  may  therefore 
t^e  Gebal  as  the  name  of  the  northernmost  portion 
of  Idamiea,  which  was  nearest  to  Palestine. 

2.  GEBAL.     [GiBLiTES.] 
GEDALrAH  {God-greatened) ;   son  of  Ahi- 

kam,  and  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  governor 
of  Jodsea  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He 
*ai  probably  of  the  number  of  those  who  quitted 
tbe  <^ty  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet,  justly  de- 
spairing of  the  sacoessful  defence  or  a  place  which 
God  had  abandoned.  Gedaliah  had  inherited  his 
Other's  respect  for  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xl.  6,  sq.),  and 
^  moreover  enjoined  by  Nebuzaradan  to  look  to 
his  safety  and  welfiire.  Gedaliah  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  difficult  post  he  had  to  fill ;  and  he 
^opted  as  the  principle  of  his  conduct  that  sub- 
laissioQ  to  existing  circumstances  which  was  requi- 
site in  one  who  believed  that  Judah  had,  according 
to  the  declared  will  of  God,  been  justly  doomed 
^  punished  for  her  iniquities,  and  who  yet  be- 
lieTed  that  His  lovinff  kindness  had  not  utterly 
departed  from  her.  He  established  the  seat  of  his 
^elancholy  government  at  Mizpeh  in  the  tribe  of 
^jamin:  and  there  the  Jews,  who  had  fled  at 
tbe  advance  of  the  Chaldiean  armies,  or  when  the 
^oops  of  Zedekiah  were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  qutting  their  retreats,  began  to  gather 


aroond  him.  Gedaliah  wisely  counselled  them 
to  submission  and  quietness ;  and  he  promised  on 
that  condition  to  ensure  them  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  their  possessions,  and  of  the  produce  of 
the  ground.  In  this  hope  the  labours  of  the  field 
were  resumed,  and  the  extraordinary  returns  of 
that  season  secured  as  if  specially  given  to  repair 
the  recent  injuries  of  war.  But  this  calm  was  of 
short  duration.  Among  those  who  returned  was 
a  member  of  the  royal  fhmily,  named  Ishmael, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  Baalis,  kin^  of  the 
Ammonites.  He  appears  to  have  been  irritated  at 
seeing  one  who  was  not  of  the  boose  of  David 
seated  upon  even  the  shadow  of  David's  throne ; 
and  some  of  the  friends  of  Gedaliah  believed  him 
to  be  in  a  plot  with  Baalis  to  take  away  his  life. 
But  the  noble-minded  governor  refused  to  enter- 
tain such  a  suspicion,  and  rejected  with  horror  Uie 
proposal  of  an  over-xealous  friend,  who  offered  to 
assassinate  Ishmael.  The  suspicion  which  he 
thus  generously  repelled  was,  however,  correct 
He  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  a  repast  by  this 
very  Ishmael,  whom  he  had  received  as  a  friend. 
This  event  happened  about  two  months  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  it  the  present  ruin 
of  Judsa  seemed  to  be  consummated,  b.c.  588  (2 
Kings  XXV.  22-26 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  14 ;  xl.  5 ;  xlL  18). 

GE'DER.  This  word  signifies  a  wall,  enclo^ 
sure,  or  fortified  place,  and  must  be  understood  in 
this  sense  in  the  ensuing  names.  Geder  itself  was 
the  name  of  an  ancient  town  of  the  Canaanites,  in 
the  plain  country  of  Judah  (Jodi.  xii.  13),  and  was 
perhaps  the  same  as  Gederah. 

GEDE'RAH,  acity  in  the  phiin  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  36),  probably  the  same  with  the  preceding 
Geder,  and  with  Bethgader  of  1  Qiron.  ii.  51. 
It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  Caleb. 

GEDE'ROTH,  a  city  in  the  plain  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  and  one  of  those  which  the 
Philistines  took  f^om  king  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
18). 

GE'DOR,  an  ancient  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  rJosh.  xv.  58),  some  of  whose  inhabitants 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (l  Chron.  xii.  7).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  be  the  same  Gedor  in  whose 
fertile  valley  the  Simeonites  found  good  pasture 
for  their  flocks  (1  Chron.  iv.  39).  Dr.  Robinson, 
travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  came  in  sight 
of  a  place  called  Jedur,  with  ruins,  on  the  brow  of 
a  mountain  ridge,  which  he  identifies  with  Gedor. 

GE'HAZI  (vision  valley),  a  servant  of  Elisha, 
whose  entire  confidence  he  enjoyed.  His  history 
is  involved  in  that  of  his  master  [^Elisha].  He 
personally  appears  in  reminding  his  master  of  the 
best  mode  of  rewarding  the  kindness  of  the  Shu- 
namite  (2  Kings  iv.  14).  He  was  present  at  the 
interview  in  which  the  Shunamite  made  known 
to  the  prophet  that  her  son  was  dead,  and  was  sent 
forward  to  Lay  Elisha's  staff  on  tbe  child's  face, 
which  he  did  without  effect  (2  Kings  iv.  31).  The 
most  remarkable  incident  in  his  career  is  that 
which  caused  his  ruin.  When  Elisha,  with  a 
noble  disinterestedness,  declined  the  rich  gifts 

Eressed  upon  him  by  the  illustrious  leper  whom 
e  had  healed,  Gehazi  felt  distressed  that  so 
fiivourable  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
gratitude  of  Naaman  had  been  so  wilfully  thrown 
away.  He  therefore  ran  after  the  retiring  chariots, 
and  requested,  in  his  master's  name,  a  portion  of 
the  gifts  which  had  before  been  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  visitors  had  just  arrived  for  whom 
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he  was  unable  to  proTide.  He  asked  a  talent  of 
silyer  and  two  dresses;  and  the  gratefnl  Syrian 
made  him  take  two  talents  instead  of  one.  Haying 
deposited  this  spoil  in  a  place  of  safety,  he  again 
appeared  before  Elisha,  whose  honour  he  had  so 
seriously  compromised.  His  master  asked  him 
where  he  had  been  ?  and  on  his  answering,  *  Thy 
servant  went  no  whither/  the  prophet  put  on  the 
severities  of  a  judge,  and  having  denounced  his 
crime,  passed  upon  him  the  terrible  doom,  that 
the  leprosy  of  which  Naaman  had  been  cured, 
should  cleave  to  him  and  his  for  ever.  'And  he 
went  forth  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as 
snow '  (2  Kings  v.  20-27).    B.C.  894. 

We  afterwaurds  find  Gehazi  recounting  to  king 
Joram  the  great  deeds  of  Elisha,  and,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  it  so  happened  that  when  he  was 
relating  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  Shnnamite's 
son,  the  very  woman  with  her  son  appeared  before 
the  king  to  claim  her  house  and  lauos,  which  had 
been  usurped  while  she  had  been  absent  abroad 
during  the  recent  &mine.  Struck  by  the  ooinci- 
deuce,  the  king  immediately  granted  her  applica- 
tion (2  Kinss  viii.  1-6). 

GEMARr  AH  (  God-perfected),  the  son  of  Shar 
phan,  and  a  scribe  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiakinu  Baruch  read  aloud  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  to  the  people  at  the  otBcial  chamber  of 
Gemariah,  which  was  attached  to  the  new  gate  of 
the  temple  built  by  king  Jotham  ( Jer.  zxxvi.  10 ; 
oomp.  2  Kings  xv.  35).  Gemariah's  son  Michaiah 
having  reported  this  to  his  father,  Baruch  was  in- 
vited to  repeat  the  reading  at  the  scribes'  chamber 
in  the  palace,  before  Gemariah  and  other  scribes 
and  councillors,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  matter 
to  the  king  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10-26).    B.c.  607. 

2.  Gemariah,  son  of  Hilkiah,  who,  with  Elasah, 
son  of  Shaphan,  was  sent  to  Babylon  by  king  Zede- 
kiah  with  his  tribute-money  for  Nebuchadnezzar. 
He  also  took  charge  of  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  to 
the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon,  waminf  them 
against  the  fiedse  prophets  who  deluded  them  by 
promises  of  a  speedy  return  to  their  own  land  (Jer. 
xxix.  3,  4).     B.C.  599. 

GEMS.    [Stones,  Precious.] 

GENEALOGY  signifies  a  list  of  ancestors  set 
down  both  in  their  direct  and  collateral  order. 

We  read  of  no  nation  which  was  more  carefbl 
to  fbime  and  preserve  its  ^ealogical  tables  than 
Israel.  Their  sacred  writm^  contain  genealogies 
which  extend  through  a  period  of  more  than  3500 
years,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  captivity 
of  Judah.  Indeed,  we  find  from  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  that  the  same  carefulness  in  this 


matter  was  observed  ttfter  the  eaptiTityj  for 
Ezra  ii.  62  it  is  exproslv  stated  that  lome  v 
had  come  up  from  mbylon  had  sought  their  i 
gister  among  those  that  were  reckoMd  by  ga 
alogy,  but  were  not  found;  therefbre  weretb 
as  polluted,  removed  from  the  priesthood.  T 
division  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  into  trib 
and  the  allotment  to  each  tribe  of  a  specified  p 
tion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  an  inauenable  p 
session,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  thejiboi 
keep  ^nealogical  tables.  God  bad,  boveTci 
still  higher  object  than  that  of  givmg  stability 
propertv  in  Israel,  in  leadins  suooessiye  geoe 
tions  of  His  people  thus  to  keep  an  acconte  1 
of  their  ancestry.  That  they  should  do  this  i 
especially  required  from  the  moment  that  the  to 
of^  prophecy  declared  that  the  promised  Men 
should  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  poster 
of  Isaac,  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  of  the  tribe  of  Jod 
and  of  the  family  of  David. 

The  Rabbins  affirm  that  after  the  CaptiTitrt 
Jews  were  most  careful  in  keeping  their  pedign 
iBabjtl  Gemar.  Gloea,  fol.  xiv.  2).  iosk 
{De  Vita  sua,  p.  993,  D)  states  that  be  tnced  I 
own  descent  m>m  the  tribe  of  Levi  by/w^ir; 
gieters.  And  he  informs  us  that,  however  dispen 
and  depressed  his  nation  were,  they  never  wiitd 
to  have  exact  genealogical  tables  prepared  fn 
the  authentic  documents  which  were  kept  at  iff 
salem ;  and  that  in  all  their  sufferings  thej  n 
partictilarly  carefiil  to  preserve  those  tabid  u 
to  have  them  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Sn 
however,  the  period  of  their  destruction  as  ii^ 
by  the  Romans,  all  their  tables  of  deiceot  tem 
be  lost,  and  now  they  are  utterly  unable  to  td 
the  pedigree  of  any  one  Israelite  who  mif^^ 
claim  to  be  their  promised,  and  still  expe^ 
Messiah.  Hence  Christians  assert,  with  a  ^ 
that  no  reasonable  and  candid  Jew  can  resist,  d 
Shiloh  must  hatfe  come. 

We  find  traces  of  the  existence  of  the 
tables  of  descent,  to  which  Josephus  refers,  is  t 
New  Testament :  the  taxation  spoken  of  by 
Luke  (ii.  2,  3)  would  clearly  indicate  this: 
how  could  each  one  be  able  to  go  to  his  om 
unless  he  knew  the  specific  trilw  to  which  he 
longed  ?    Hence  it  was,  we  think,  that  Sl  F 
was  able  with  confidence  to  appeal  to  the  o 
brews  concerning  the  lineage  or  Christ:  'foril 
evident,'  says  he, '  that  our  Lord  ^rung  ^ 
Judah '  (Heb.  vii.  14 ;  2  Tim.  U.  8).    To  aj 
this  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it  pleased  Gai 
ive  us  by  his  inspired  servants,  St  Mattfae*  i 
t,  Luke,  the  following  genealogies:— 


i 


Matthew  i.  2. 


1  Abraham 

2  Isaac 

Jacob 

Judas 

Phares 

Esrom 

Aram 

8  Aminadab     .... 

9  Naasson 

Salmon 10  Ksekias   . 

Boos 11  Manasses. 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1  Solomon 

2  Roboam 

Abia  . 

Asa    . 

Josaphat 

Joram 

Ozias. 

8  Joatham 

9  Achaz 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


10 
11 


12  Obed 12  Amon 

13  Jesse 13  Josias 


"  D«vid { "  ^trrHUkiJ:'^} "  '^ 


1  Jechonias,  i.  e.  JehoiachiB. 

2  Salatbiel. 

3  Zorobabel. 

4  Abiud. 

5  EliakinL 

6  Axor. 

7  Sadoc. 

8  Achim. 

9  Blind. 

10  Eleazar. 

11  Matthan. 

12  Jacob. 

13  Joseph. 
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God. 

1  Adun 

2  Seth   . 

3  £do6  . 

4  Ciuiiui 

5  Maleleel 

6  Jared. 

7  Enoch 

8  Mathiuala 

9  Lamech 

10  Noe   . 

11  Sem    . 

12  Arphaxad 
ISCaman 
U  Sala    . 

15  Heber 

16  Phalec 

17  Ragaa 

18  Sanich 

19  Nachor 


LiTXE  iii.  23. 


1  Thara 

2  Abraham 

3  Isaac  . 

4  Jacob 

5  Juda  • 

6  Phares 

7  Esrom 

8  Aram. 

9  Aminadab 

10  NaassoD 

11  Salmon 

12  Booz  . 

13  Obed. 

14  Jesse  . 

15  DaTid 

16  Nathan 

17  Mattatha 

18  Menan 

19  Melca 


ection 


We  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  ob; 
made  to  these  genealogies,  either  by  Jew  or  Gren- 
tile,  daring  the  first  centary.  Had  any  difficnlty 
(B  this  he&d  existed,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
thtt  the  Jews,  of  all  others,  would  have  been  but 
too  ready  to  detect  and  expose  it  We  ma^  there- 
fore fairly  conclude  that,  whatever  diflBcnlty 
mfets  us  now  in  harmonizing  our  Lord's  pedigree 
as  given  by  the  two  Evangelists,  it  could  &ive 
bad  00  place  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
chvch.  In  subsequent  ages,  however,  objections 
verp  and  still  are  made  to  the  genealogies  of 
Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  chief  ground  of  objection  is  the  alleged 
ioeoDsistency  of  the  Evangelists  with  each  other. 
The  first  solution  of  their  apparent  discrepancies 
is  that  of  Africanus,  which,  he  informs  us,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  relatives  of  our  Lord.    It  is  to 
tbe  effedt  that  Matthan,  the  third  in  the  list  from 
JojKph,  in  Matthew's  genealogy,  and  Melchi,  the 
tlurd  in  Luke's  list,  married  successively  the  same 
woman,  by  whom  the  former  begat  Jacob,  and  the 
Utter  Hefi.    Heli  dyin^  without  issue,  his  mater- 
nal brother  took  his  widow  to  wife,  by  whom  he 
bad  Joseph,  who,  according  to  law  (Deut  xxv.  6), 
vas  registered  by  Luke  as  the  son  of  Heli,  though 
nauirally  the  son  of  Jacob,  as  Matthew  records  him. 
"Hiis  is  the  explanation  which  was  generally  ad- 
mitted by  Eusebius,  Nazianzen,  and  othenjbrages. 
Grotius,  however,  availing  himself  of  the  tra- 
ditioD  that  Heli  and  Jacob  were  both  sons  of  the 
^ame  mother,  but  of  different  fathers  (Matthan 
and  Melchi),  supposes  that  Luke  traces  the  natural 
Nigree  of  Chnst,  and  Matthew  the  legal.    This 
i^argaeson  two  grounds.    First,  that  Salathiel 
<^U  9ot  have  been  the  natural  son  of  Jechonia$, 
^bowas  childleu — ^according  to  the  declaration 
<«  God  by  Jeremiah  (xxii.) — and  was,  therefore, 
u  Luke  states,  the  son,  properly  so  called,  of 
^^»  of  Nathan's  line ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
*^nraie  law  imposed  no  necessity  on  Jacob  to 
^ry  Heli's  widow,  they  being   only  uterine 
brothers.    But  both  the  reasons  assigned  by  Gro- 
aoa  for  differing  from  the  solution  of  Africanus 
*oyld  seem  to  he  founded  on  a  petitio  principii. 
th'  1     °^  *PP^*^  <^  ascertuned  fact  that  Sala- 
jwcl  was  not  the  natural  son  of  Jechonias,  nor  yet 
^  the  law  which  obliged  a  man  to  marry  the 
7J^  of  his  deceased  brother  might  be  departed 
^"»ttwhen  they  were  only  maternal  brethren;  fbr 


1  Eliakim  . 

2  Jonan 

3  Joseph     . 

4  Juda  . 

5  Simeon    . 

6  Levi  .     . 

7  Matthat  . 

8  Jorim 

9  Eliezer    . 

10  Jose   .     . 

11  Er      .     . 

12  Elmodan . 

13  Cosam     . 

14  Addi  .     . 

15  Meldu     . 

16  Neri  .     . 

17  Salathiel . 

18  Zorobabel 

19  Rhesa      . 


1  Joanna. 

2  Juda. 

3  Joseph. 

4  Semei. 

5  Mattathias. 

6  Maath. 

7  Nagge. 

8  Esli. 

9  Naum. 

10  Amos. 

11  Mattathias. 

12  Joseph. 

13  Janna. 

14  Melchi. 

15  Levi. 

16  Matthat. 

17  HeU. 

18  Joseph. 

19  Jesus. 


even  in  cases  of  distant  relationship  the  law  seemed 
obligatory,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Boaz  marrying 
Ruu,  the  widow  of  his  distant  kinsman. 

Dr.  Barrett  objects  to  the  above  theory  as  given 
by  Africanus  and  altered  by  Grotius,  on  the 
ground  principally,  that  it  refers  entirely  to  the 
descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  without  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  the  son  <^ 
David.  Dr.  Barrett  then  states  his  own  hypothesis, 
viz.,  that  Matthew  relates  the  genealogy  of  Joseph, 
and  Luke  that  of  Mary.  He  supposes  a  suffident 
reason,  that  alter  Matthew  had  ffiven  his  genea- 
loffical  table  another  should  be  added  by  St  Luke, 
fhllj  to  prove  that  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh, 
derived  his  descent  from  David,  not  only  by  his 
supposed  fkther  Joseph,  but  also  by  his  real 
mother  Mary. 

In  constructing  their  genealogical  tables,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Jews  reckoned  wholly  by 
males,  rejecting,  where  the  blood  of  the  grand- 
ikther  passed  to  the  grandson  throuffh  a  daughter, 
the  name  of  the  daughter  herselt;  and  counting 
that  daughter's  husband  for  the  son  of  the  mater- 
nal grandfather  (Num.  xxvi.  33 ;  xxvii.  4-7).  On 
this  principle  Joseph,  begotten  by  Jacob,  marries 
MaiT,  the  daughter  of  mli ;  and  in  the  genealo- 

S'cal  register  of  his  wife's  fiunily,  is  counted  for 
eli's  son.  Salathiel,  begotten  by  Jeconiah,  mar- 
ries the  daughter  of  Neri,  and,  in  like  manner,  is 
accounted  his  son :  in  Zorobabel,  the  offiBpring  of 
Salathiel  and  Neri's  daughter,  the  lines  of  Solo- 
mon and  Nathan  coalesce ;  Joseph  and  Mary  are 
of  the  same  tribe  and  &mily ;  tney  are  both  de- 
scendants of  David  in  the  bne  of  Solomon ;  they 
have  in  them  both  the  blood  of  Nathan,  David's 
son.  Joseph  deduces  his  descent  from  Abiud 
(Matt  i.  13),  Mary  fh>m  Rhesa  (Luke  iii.  27), 
sons  of  Zorobabel.  The  genealogies  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  are  parts  of  one  perfect  whole,  and  each 
of  them  is  essential  to  the  explanation  of  the  oUier. 
By  Matthew's  table  we  prove  the  descent  of  Mary, 
as  well  as  Joseph,  from  Solomon ;  by  Luke's  we 
see  the  descent  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  Mary,  from 
Nathan. 

GENERATION.  Considerable  obscurit};  at- 
tends the  use  of  this  word  in  the  English  Version, 
which  arises  fhtmi  the  translators  having  merged 
the  various  meanings  of  the  same  orig:inal  word, 
and  even  of  several  different  words,  in  one  com- 
mon term  '  generation.'    The  following  instances 
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seem  to  require  the  original  words  to  be  under- 
stood in  some  or  other  of  their  derivative  senses 
— Gen.  ii.  4,  *  These  are  the  generations/  rather 
'  origin/  '  history/  &c  The  same  Greek  words. 
Matt  i.  1,  are  rendered  '  genealogy/  &c.,  by 
recent  translators :  Campbell  has  *  lineage.'  Gen. 
T.  1,  '  The  book  of  the  ^nerations '  is  properly 
a  family  register^  a  history  of  Adam.  The 
same  words,  Gen.  xxxTii.  2,  mean  a  history  of 
Jacob  and  his  descendants ;  so  also  Gen.  vi.  9, 
X.  1,  and  elsewhere.  Gen.  vii.  I,  *  In  this  gene- 
ration '  is  evidently  *  in  this  age.'  Gen.  xv.  6, 
*  In  the  fourth  generation '  is  an  instance  of  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  a  certain  assigned  period.  Ps. 
xlix.  19,  *  The  generation  of  his  &thers'  Gesenius 
renders '  the  dwelling  of  his  fkthers,'  t. «.  the  ^ve, 
and  adduces  Isa.  xxxTiit  12.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15, 
'  The  generation  of  thj  children '  is  *  class,'  '  or- 
der,' '  description  /  as  m  Prov.  xxx.  1 1, 12, 13, 14. 
Isa.  liii.  8,  '  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?* 
Lowth  renders  *  manner  of  life/  Michaelis  renders 
it  '  Where  was  the  providence  that  cared  for  his 
life?'  Gesenius  and  Bosenmtiller,  *  Who  of  his 
contemporaries  reflected  ?'  Seiler,  *  Who  can 
describe  his  length  of  life  V  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Matt.  i.  17,  it  is  a  series  of  persons,  a  suc- 
cession from  the  same  stock.  Matt.  iii.  7,  is  well 
rendered  by  Doddridge  and  others  *  brood  of 
vipers.'    Matt.  xxiv.  34,  means  the  generation  or 

Eirsons  thgn  living  contemporary  with  Christ, 
uke  xvi.  8,  '  in  their  generations,'  &c.,  wiser  in 
regard  to  their  dealings  with  the  men  of  their 
^neration.  1  Pet  ii.  8,  is  'a  chosen  people.' 
The  ancient  Greeks,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also, 
assigned  a  certain  period  to  a  generation.  Hie 
Greeks  reckoned  three  generations  for  every 
hundred  years,  t.  e.  33^  years  to  each.  This  is 
nearly  the  present  computation.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  also  reckoned  by  the  generation,  and 
assigned  different  spaces  of  time  to  it  at  different 

geriods  of  their  history.  In  the  time  of  Abra- 
am  it  was  one  hundred  years  (comp.  Gen.  xv. 
16,  'in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither').  This  is  explained  in  verse  13,  and  in 
Exod.  xii.  40,  to  be  four  hundred  years.  Caleb 
was  fourth  in  descent  from  Judah,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  fourth  from  Levi.  In  Deut  i.  35, 
ii.  14,  Moses  uses  the  term  for  thirty-eight  years. 
In  later  times  it  clearly  means  ten  years.  In 
Matt  i.  17,  it  means  a  single  descent  from  father 

to  son  [pENEAIiOOT]. 

GEN'ESIS,  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch. 
This  venerable  monument,  with  which  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  commences,  and  which 
forms  its  real  basis,  is  divided  into  two  main 
parts ;  one  universal,  and  one  special.  The  most 
ancient  history  of  the  whole  human  race  is  con- 
tained in  chapters  i.-xi.,  and  the  history  of  Israel's 
ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  in  chapters  xii.-l.  These 
two  parts  are,  however,  so  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
ascribe  to  the  first  merely  the  aim  of  furnishing 
a  universal  histoiy.  The  chief  aim  which  per- 
vades the  whole  is  to  show  how  the  theocratic 
institution  subsequently  founded  by  Moses  was 
rendered  possible  and  necessary.  The  book,  there- 
fore, takes  its  starting-point  from  the  original 
unity  of  the  human  race,  and  their  originiu  re- 
lation to  God,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  that  relation  by  the  appearance  of  sin, 


which  gradually  and  prog[re88ively  wrought  an 
external  and  internal  aivision  in  ihe  human  race 
for  want  of  the  principles  of  divine  life  which 
originally  dwelt  m  man  in  general,  but  which 
had  subseqiientiy  been  preserved  only  among  i 
small  and  separate  race— a  race  which  in  pro- 
gress of  time  became  more  and  more  isolated 
from  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  earth,  and  enjoyed 
for  a  series  of  generations  the  tspeeial  care,  bless- 
ing, and  guidance  of  the  Lord.  The  monical 
theocracy  appears,  therefore,  by  the  general  tenor 
of  Genesis,  partly  as  a  restoration  or  the  original 
relation  to  Grod,  of  the  communion  of  man  witii 
God,  and  partly  as  an  institution  which  had  been 
preparing  by  God  himself  through  a  long  series 
of  manirestations  of  his  power,  justice,  and  lore. 
Genesis  thus  fhmishes  us  with  Uie  primary  riev 
and  notion  of  the  whole  of  the  theocracy,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  historic^  fbnnda- 
tion  without  which  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
covenant  people  would  be  incomplete  and  onin- 
telli^ble. 

The  unity  and  compotition  of  the  work,  which 
is  a  point  m  dispute  among  the  critics  in  regard 
to  oi/  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  bees 
particularly  questioned  in  the  case  of  Genesis. 
Some  suppose  that  Genesis  is  founded  on  tvo 
principal  original  documents,  distinguished  br 
the  terms  E3okim  and  Jehovah,  the  names  which 
they  respectively  §^ve  to  God.    That  of  Ehkim 
is  closely  connected  in  its  parts,  and  forms  a 
whole,  while  that  of  Jehovak  is  a  mere  oompl^ 
mentary  document,   supplying  details  at  thofe 
points  where  the  former  is  abrupt  and  deficieot, 
&c.    These  two  documents  are  said  to  have  beec 
subsequenUy  combined  by  the  hand  of  an  editor, 
so  able  as  often  to  Teaier  their  separation  diffi- 
cult, if  not  alto^ther  impossible.    Others  main- 
tain that  Genesis  is  a  book  closely  connected  in 
all  its  parts,  and  composed  by  only  one  author, 
while  the  use  of  the  two  different  names  of  God 
is  not  owinff  to  two  different  sources  onvhicfa 
Genesis  is  founded,  but  solely  to  the  difleKot 
significations  of  these  two  names.    The  nae  & 
each  of  the  two  names,  Jehovah  and  Elohimt  v 
everywhere  in  Genesis  adapted  to  the  Eeme  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  writer  has  parposdy 
inserted  the  one  name  or  the  other.    Tbisfooit 
of  view  is  tiie  more  to  be  considered,  as  it  is  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  author  to  point  out  id 
Genesis  the  gradual  and  progressive  developo'st 
of  the  divine  revelations.    The  opponmts  hvtt 
in  vain  attempted  to  discover  in  Genesis  a  fev 
contradictions  indicative  of  different  docomeoc 
in  it ;  their  very  admission,  that  a  fixed  plan  ai» 
able  compilation  visibly  pervade  the  ^^^{|^ 
the  book,  is  in  itself  a  refutation  of  sochsoppo^ 
contradictions,  since  it  is  hardly  to  be  ooooeiv»t 
that  an  editor  or  compiler  who  bias  shown  w  mocA 
skill  and  anxiety  to  give  unity  to  the  book  shooid 
have  cared  so  littie  about  the  removal  of  tbosf 
contradictions.    The  whole  of  Genesis  i»  P^ 
vaded  by  such  a  freedom  in  the  selectioo  »^ 
treatment  of  the  existing  traditions,  snch tBtf- 
sence  of  all  trace  of  any  previous  source  or  doco- 
ments  which  might  in  some  measure  hare  ccor 
fined  the  writer  within  certain  limits  of  ^^^i'^S^ 
expressions,  as  to  render  it  quite  mipracticaw^ 
to  separate  and  fix  upon  them  roedficallj*  ^. 
there  were  portions  in  Genesis  £rawn  frou^  ^ 
written  documents. 
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That  first  qaestion  coDcerniDg  the  unity  of  the 
book  is  closely  connected  with  another  qaestion, 
i^pecting  its  authenticity,  or  whether  Moses  was 
the  aatlKMr  of  Genesis.  We  confine  ourselves  here 
to  only  a  &w  remarks  on  the  authenticity  of 
Genesis  in  particular,  and  refer  the  reader  for 
farther  information  to  the  article  Pentateuch. 
Some  critics  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  period 
when  Genens  was  composed,  from  a  few  passages 
in  it,  which  they  say  must  be  atuichronitmSf  if 
Moses  was  really  the  author  of  the  book.  Among 
soch  passages  are,  in  particular,  Gen.  xiL  6; 
xiii.  7;  *And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land'  This  remark,  they  say,  could  only  have 
been  made  by  a  writer  who  lived  in  Palestine 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  CSanaanites.  But  the 
sense  of  the  passage  is  not  that  the  Canaanites 
bad  not  as  yet  been  extirpated,  but  merely  that 
Abraham,  on  his  arrival  in  Canaan,  had  already 
touod  there  the  Canaanites.  This  notice  was 
necessary,  since  the  author  subsequentiy  describes 
the  intercourse  between  Abraham  and  the  Ca- 
naanites, the  lords  of  the  country.  According  to 
the  explanation  given  to  the  passage  by  the  op- 
ponents, sudi  an  observation  would  be  (mite  a 
saperfluous  triviality.  Also  the  name  ndnvn 
,Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  xxiii.  2),  they  say,  was  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  time  of  Moses  (Josh.  xiv.  15; 
XT.  13).  This,  however,  does  not  prove  anything, 
since  Hebron  was  the  original  Hebrew  name  for 
the  place,  which  was  sulwequently  changed  into 
Arha  (by  a  man  of  that  name),  but  was  restored 
b?  the  Israelites  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan. 
The  opponents  also  maintain  that  the  name  of  the 
place  Dan  (Gen.  xiv.  M)  was  ^ven  only  in  the 
post-Mosaical  period  (Josh.  xix.  47 ;  Judg.  xviiL 
29).  But  the  two  last  passages  sp^ik  of  quite  a 
different  place.  There  were  two  places  called 
Dan;  Thai' Joan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6),  and  Dan- 
Imsh,  or  Leahem.  In  Genesis,  they  fhrther 
>dd,  freqncnUy  occurs  the  name  Bethel  (xii.  8; 
uriiL  19;  xxxv.  15);  while  even  in  the  time 
of  Joshua  the  place  was  as  yet  called  Luz  (Josh, 
zjiil  13).  But  the  name  Bethel  was  not  first 
given  to  the  place  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time 
of  Joshua,  there  being  no  occasion  for  it,  since 
Bethel  was  the  old  patriarchsd  name,  which  tiie 
iBraelites  restored  in  the  place  of  Luz,  a  name 
pven  by  the  Canaanites.  Another  passage  in 
Oenesis  (xxxvi  31),  '  Before  there  reigned  any 
^g  over  the  children  of  Israel,'  is  likewise  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  at  a  period  when  the 
Jews  had  already  a  king  over  them.  But  the 
^i^Mchers  of  these  objections  forget  that  this  pas- 
age  refers  to  those  promises  contained  in  the 
Pentatench  in  general,  and  in  Genesis  in  par- 
bcolar  (oomp.  Gen.  xxxv.  11),  that  there  should 
hereafter  be  xings  among  the  Israelites  as  an  in- 
draendent  nation.  In  comparing  Israel  with 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.),  the  sM^ed  writer  cannot 
refrain  from  observing  that  Edom,  though  left 
vithout  divine  promises  of  possessing  kings,  never- 
u^ess  possessed  them,  and  obtained  the  glory  of 
aa  mdenendent  kinfldom,  long  before  Israel  could 
think  of  such  an  independence ;  and  a  litde  atten- 
tion to  the  sense  of  the  passage  will  show  how 
Jdmirably  the  observation  suits  a  writer  in  the 
Moeaical  neriod.  The  passage  (Gen.  xv.  18) 
where  the  land  of  Israel  is  described  as  extending 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  (the  Nile)  to  the  great 
n^er  (Euphrates),  it  is  alleged,  could  only  have 


been  penned  during  the  splendid  period  of  the 
Jews,  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  Lite- 
rally  taken,  however,  the  remark  is  inapplicable 
to  any  period,  since  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  at 
no  period  of  their  history  extended  so  fiir.  That 
promise,  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in  a  rhetorical 
sense,  describing  the  central  point  of  the  proper 
country  as  situated  between  the  two  rivers. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  character  of  the 
book.  Genesis  consists  of  two  contrasting  parts : 
the  first  part  introduces  us  into  the  sreatest  i>ro- 
blems  of  the  human  mind,  such  as  ue  Creation 
and  the  fidl  of  man ;  and  the  second,  into  the  quiet 
solitude  of  a  small  defined  circle  of  families.  In 
the  former,  the  most  sublime  and  wonderful  events 
are  described  with  childlike  simplicity;  while, 
in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  simple 
and  common  occurrences  are  interwoven  with 
the  sublimest  thoughts  and  reflections,  rendering 
the  small  family  circle  a  whole  world  in  history, 
and  the  principal  actors  in  it  protot3rpe8  for  a 
whole  nation,  and  for  all  times.  The  contents 
in  general  are  strictly  religious.  Not  the  least 
trace  of  mythology  appears  in  it  It  is  true  that 
the  narrations  are  fraught  with  wonders.  But 
primeval  wonders,  the  marvellous  deeds  of  God, 
are  the  very  subject  of  Genesis.  None  of  these 
wonders,  however,  bear  a  fantastical  impress,  and 
there  is  no  useless  prodigality  of  them.  They 
are  all  penetrated  and  connected  by  one  common 
leadiuff  idea,  and  are  all  related  to  the  counsel 
of  God  for  tiie  salvation  of  man.  This  principle 
sheds  its  lustrous  b^uns  through  the  whole  of 
Genesis;  therefore  the  wonders  therein  related 
are  as  littie  to  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  and 
imagination  of  man  as  the  whole  plan  of  Grod  for 
human  salvation.  The  foundation  of  the  divine 
theocratical  institution  throws  a  strong  light  upon 
the  early  patriarchal  times;  the  reality  of  the 
one  proves  the  reality  of  the  other,  as  described 
in  Genesis. 

The  separate  accounts  in  Genesis  also  manifest 
great  internal  evidence  of  truth  if  we  closely  ex- 
amine them.  They  bear  on  their  front  the  most 
beantifhl  impress  of  truth.  The  cosmogony  in 
Genesis  stands  unequalled  among  all  ouiers 
known  in  the  ancient  world.  No  mythology,  no 
ancient  philosophy,  has  ever  come  up  to  the  idea 
of  a  creation  out  of  nothina.  All  the  ancient 
svstems  end  in  Pantheism,  Materialism,  emana- 
tion-theory, &c  But  the  Biblical  cosmogony 
occupies  a  place  of  its  own,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  ranked  among,  or  confounded  with,  any 
of  the  ancient  systems  of  mythology  or  philo- 
sophy. The  mythological  and^  philosophical 
cosmogonies  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Biblical,  as  being  later  depravations  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  Biblical  truth ;  but  the  contents  of 
Genesis  cannot,  vice  versS,  have  been  derived 
fh)m  mythology  or  philosophy.  The  historical 
delineation  also  of  the  Creation  and  of  the  fiUl  of 
man  does  not  bear  the  least  national  interest  or 
colouring,  but  is  of  a  truly  universal  nature, 
while  every  mythus  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
nati(mal  features  of  the  nation  and  countir  where 
it  orig^ated  and  found  development  All  mythi 
are  subject  to  continual  development  and  varia- 
tions, but  among  the  Hebrews  the  accounts  in 
Genesis  stand  firai  and  immutable  for  all  times, 
without  the  least  thing  being  added  or  altered  in 
them  for  the  purpose  of  rarther  development, 
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eren  by  the  New  Testament  What  a  solid 
goarantee  most  there  be  in  this  foundation  of  all 
subeeqnent  rerelationa,  since  it  has  been  admitted 
and  maintained  by  all  generations  ivith  such 
immovable  firmness  1  The  ancient  heathen  tradi- 
tions  coindde  in  many  points  with  the  Biblical 
aoooonts,  and  seire  to  Ulnstrate  and  coofirm  them. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  Deluge  (Gen.  yL  9),  and  in 
the  list  of  nations  in  the  tenth  chapter ;  for 
instance  (Gen.  x.  4),  Tarshish  is  called  the  son  of 
Javan.  This  indicates  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Tarshish  or  Tartessos  in  Spain  were 
erroneously  considered  to  be  a  Phcenictan  colony 
like  those  of  other  towns  in  its  neighbourhooa, 
and  that  ihej  sprang  from  Jayan,  that  is,  Greece. 
That  they  were  of  Greek  origin  is  clear  from  the 
account  of  Herodotns.  Also  (yer.  8),  Nimrod, 
the  ruler  of  Babel,  is  called  the  son  of  Cu$h, 
which  is  in  remarkable  unison  with  the  mytho- 
logical tales  concerning  Bel  and  his  Elgyptian 
descent  Sidon  alone  is  mentioned  (yer.  15),  but 
not  Tyriu  (comp.  zlix.  13),  which  arose  only  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  six.  29) ;  and  that 
Sidon  was  an  older  town  than  Tyrtu,  by  which 
it  was  afterwards  eclipsed,  is  certified  by  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  reports. 

With  the  patriarchal  history  (zii.  sqq.)  begins 
an  historical  sketch  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
dreumstantial  details  in  it  allow  us  to  examine 
more  closely  the  historical  character  of  these 
accounts.  The  numerous  descriptions  of  the 
mode  of  lifb  in  those  days  furnish  us  with  a  yery 
yiyid  picture.  We  meet  eyerywhere  a  sublime 
simplicity  quite  worthy  of  patriarchal  life,  and 
neyer  to  be  found  aipiin  in  later  history.  One 
cannot  suppose  that  it  would  haye  been  posrible 
in  a  later  period,  estranged  from  andent  simpli- 
dty,  to  inyent  such  a  picture. 

The  fidelity  of  the  author  everywhere  exhibits 
itself  Neither  the  blemishes  in  the  history  of 
Abraham,  nor  the  gross  sins  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
among  whom  even  Leyi,  the  pro^nitor  of  the 
sacerdotal  race,  forms  no  exception,  are  con- 
eealed. 

The  same  author,  whose  moral  principles  are 
so  much  blamed  by  the  opponents  of  Genesis,  on 
aooonnt  of  the  d(»crintion  given  of  the  life  of 
Jacob,  produces,  in  tne  lustoxr^  of  Abraham,  a 
picture  of  moral  greatness  which  could  have 
originated  only  in  nets. 

The  fhithfnfness  of  the  author  manifests  itself 
also  especially  in  the  description  of  the  expe- 
dition of  the  nngs  fh>m  Upper  to  Western  Asia; 
in  his  statements  concerning  the  person  of  Mel- 
dbisedek  (Gen.  xiy.) ;  in  the  circumstantial  de- 
tails given  of  the  inddents  occurring  at  the  pur- 
chase of  the  hereditary  burial-place  (ch.  xxiii.^ ; 
in  Uie  genealogies  of  Arabian  tribes  (eh.  xxv.) ; 
in  the  genealogy  of  Edom  (ch.  xxxvi.);  and  in 
many  remarkable  details  which  are  interwoven 
with  the  general  accounts.  In  the  history  of 
Joseph  the  patriarchid  history  comes  into  contact 
with  Egypt,  and  here  the  accounts  given  by 
ancient  classical  writers,  as  well  as  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  fluently  furnish  some  splendid 
confirmati<»is.  For  instance,  the  account  nven 
(xlvii.  13-26)  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Pha- 
raohs became  proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  with 
the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  priests,  is 
oooikniied  by  Herodotus,  and  by  Diodorns  Sieu- 


1ns.  The  manner  of  embalming  described  in 
Gen.  L  entirely  ^gt^f^  '*^th  the  deseriptum  of 
Herodotus,  it  84,  &c. 

For  the  important  commentaries  and  wiitings 
on  Geneds,  see  the  article  Pbktateuch. 

GENNESARBTH.    [Cikiibucth.1 

GENNESARETH,  LAKE  OF.    [Sba.] 

GENTILES,  a  word  which  means  litenllj, 
'  the  nations.'  It  was  applied  by  the  Hebrevs  to 
all  individuals  or  communities  not  under  the 
law--that  is,  sU  the  nations  of  the  world  ezeepi- 
ing  the  Jews.  But  in  later  times  some  small 
states,  and  many  individuals,  embraced  the  Uv: 
and  they  were  distinguished  firom  the  Gentiies, 
as  well  as  fh>m  the  Jews,  by  the  name  of  Peose- 
LTTSB.  In  some  places  our  authorised  version 
has  the  word  *  Gentiles'  where  the  original 
should  properly  be  rendered  *  Greeks.' 

GE'RAH,  the  smallest  piece  of  money  amoDf   \ 
the  Hebrews.    Twenty  made  a  shekel ;  one  « 
them  would  therefore  be  worth  three  halfpeoee, 
according  to  the  present  value  of  silver  (Exod. 
XXX.  13). 

GE^RAR,  a  town  and  district  on  the  sootfaera- 
most  borders  of  Palestine,  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  and  not  fkr  from  Gasa.  It  was  risited 
by  Abraham  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Go. 
XX.  1),  and  by  Isaac  when  there  was  a  dearth  in 
the  rest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xxvi.  1).  The  inddents 
of  their  sojourn  show  that  the  district  was  very 
fertile.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  first  PhiliitiDe 
kingdom  we  read  of^  and  gave  name  to  it  The 
interoonrse,  differences,  and  alliances  of  the  He- 
brew fathers  with  the  king  and  pei^le  of  Gerar 
form  a  very  curious  and  interesting  portion  of 
patriarchal  history.  It  was  still  an  important 
place  in  later  times>  as  we  may  gather  from  1 
Chron.  xiv.  18,  14.  According  to  the  aodat 
accounts  Grerar  lay  in  or  near  a  ▼all^»  vhidi  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  Sheriah 
(or  one  of  the  branches  of  it),  that  comes  do«D 
from  Beersheba;  besides  we  know  that  it  was  ia 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  it  was  not  ftr 
fh>m  Beersheba  when  Isaac  resided  there  (Ges. 
xxvi.  I,  20,  23;  26-33 ;  comp. xx.  I).  The  nanie 
continued  to  exist  (perhaps  as  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion) for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era, 
but  no  traces  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

G£R'ASA«  not  Jerask  (not  named  in  the 
Bible),  was  in  the  Decapolis,  and  formed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Peraea.    It  lay  on  derated 
ground,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  63**  15'  =»  31* 
45'.   Its  inhaltttantB  were  mostiy  heathen.  After 
the  Roman  conquests  in  the  East,  the  ooono? 
in  which  Gerasa  lies  became  one  of  their  &- 
vonrite  colonies,  and  ten  principal  cities  were 
built  on  the  east  of  the  Joroan,  giving  the  nane 
of  Decapolis  to  the  land  in  which  they  stood. 
Gkrasa  was  one,  but  not  the  greatest  of  these.  The 
place  was  taken  by  storm  by  Alexander  Janna?as» 
who  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  gaining  a  ]MFp 
treasure.    Alexander  died  near  it  while  Deneging 
Regaba.    Before  the  place  had  time  to  ^^<^^ 
fWmi  this  calamity,  it  was  included  among  the 
number  of  those  cities  which  were  burnt  hj  the 
enraged  Jews  in  their  vengeance  on  the  Synaas. 
and  on  the  Roman  power  generallyi  fbr  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  number  gSt  their  nation  at  Qesares.   A 
terrible  revenge  was  taken  by  other  cities,  tnt 
Gerasa  is  honourably  excepted.    Annios,  geae- 
ral  under  Vespasian,  took  tfaeci^;  «afberwhieb 
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bt  iel£ra  Is  their  bootM,' '  ud  what  wu  remwD- 
id;  su  ill  bant  down.'  It*  ruin*  were  finl  dit- 
cnierad  bj  ScctaeD  and  fasie  often  been  tabie- 


quRiUj  Tinted.  Thev  tuve  been  proDonneed 
npwiot  to  tbdw  of  Palmyn. 

GERGESENES'.    fGiDAu.] 

Gt^B'lZlM,  HOUNT.      [Ebu   akd  Geu- 

GEItSHOH  (a  MranatT  fun),  one  of  the  two 
»iB(lbe  other  wu  Eliezer)  who  were  bora  to 
»<»>  is  the  land  of  Midian  by  Zippravh  (Eiod. 
iiW;  iTiii.  3).     TheK  (odb  of  the  ^reat  law- 


Uiii.  14).     The  glorj  of  bnnR  the  children  of 
neb  t  blber  doabllCM  aiailed  them  more  than 


wily 


■■uUng  BO  pablic  proriuoa— ai  he  might  ao 
^■•t  done—lbr  his  own  children. 

GER'S[ION(«>iHa>  CenAaii),eldeilionofthe 
[•Iriarch  Le»i,  bom  in  Canaan  before  the  going 
^o*n  into  Egypt.  He  ii  only  known  from  bu 
umc  hanng  been  given  to  one  of  the  three  great 
inotba  of  the  Lerilical  tribe.  The  office  of  the 
Grnhonitea,  daring  themarchninthe  wildemen, 
"u  to  carry  the  veila  and  cnrtKn»  of  the  taber- 
uule,  and  their  place  in  the  camp  wai  weM  of  the 
obmuele  (Geo.  xItL  11 ;  Eiod.  tL  16 ;  Num. 
iiLl7). 

GE-SHEM  (nna),  one  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jni  under  Ntiieiniah  (Neh.  tI.  6).  He  was  prn- 
lably  a  Samaritan,  although  on  aome  aeconnt  or 
Mtwr  derigoated  an  Arabian  (Neb.  ii.  19),  and 
f»  to  hare  been  a  mtaalleni  officer  at  jem- 
**'nn.  He  oppoaed  the  dennu  of  the  Jewuh 
^cnMT.talkiDgoftbanatKditions,  and  turning 
tbHB  iniD  ridicnfe.  Eventnally  be  look  put  in 
w  |>lati  of  Tobiah  agunit  the  life  of  Nehemiah 
(Nth-  ii.  19;  TL  2-9},  aboot  b.c.  MS. 

GCSHUR.  a  dinrict  of  3yria  (a  Bam.  it.  H; 
I  Chron.  ii.  23),  which  adjoiDcd.  on  the  eait  aide 
"fib*  Jordan,  the  Dortbern  border  of  the  Hebrew 
IfTiKHy,  and  lay  between  Moont  Hermon,  Haa- 
dnh.  and  Baahan  (Deut.  iii.  13.  1« ;  Josh.  xii.  5). 
^<<<*^g  to  the  tMrnndariea  of  the  Holy  Land,  at 
™Kd  by  MoMa,  Oethor  would  baTe  formed  pu-t 
°>  i<:  bat  in  Jodi.  liii.  S,  13,  it  i>  Itated  that  the 
uneUln  had  eipeUed  ncather  the  Geahnritei  nor 


the  Mtachathitea,  tmt  dwelt  together  with  them. 
That  the  HebrewB  did  not  afternrda  permanently 
inbdne  Geahar  appears  from  the  dronnulance 
that,  in  David's  time,  this  ditttiet  had  a  king  of 
its  own,  called  Tslmai,  whose  daughter,  Maacah, 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  (a  Sam.  iii.  3). 
She  was  the  mother  of  Abaatom,  who  took  reftige 
with  his  ^nnd&ther  after  (be  mnrder  of  Amnon, 
and  remained  three  years  in  Geihnr  (a  9am.  liiL 
37  ;  >T.  8).  The  word  OaAur  ugnifies  a  bridge, 
and  oorrespoada  with  the  Arabic  Jitr ;  and  in  Uie 
same  re^on  where,  according  to  the  above  data, 
we  must  fix  Geshnr,  between  Mount  Hermon  and 
the  lalu  of  Tiberias,  there  still  extfta  an  andent 
■lone  bridge  OTer  the  upper  Jordan,  called  Jiar- 
Beoi-Jaknb,  or  'the  bridge  of  the  children  of 
Jacob,'  1. 1.  the  Israelites. 

GESH'URITES.GESHURIj  1.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  above  region  [Gbsbob],  a.  A  people 
in  the  aoalh  at  PafestiDe,  near  the  Philistine* 
(Jcsh.  liii.  a  j  1  Sam.  xxriL  g), 

GETHSEM'ANE  (seemingly  from  oil-pnu\ 
the  name  of  a  small  field,  or  garden,  jiut  out  of 
Jerusalem,  orer  the  brook  Kidnm.  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  That  which  is  now 
painted  out  as  the  garden  in  which  our  Lord  oi- 
derwent  his  agoay,  occuiries  part  of  a  leret  space 
between  the  brook  and  the  fool  of  the  Mount,  and 
corresponds  well  enoogh  in  ^tnation  and  dislaitce 
with  all  the  oondiiions  wtuch  the  narrative  re- 
quires. It  is  aboot  fit\y  paces  sauare,  and  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall«r  no  great  height,  formed  of 
rough  loose  stones.  Eight  very  ancient  olive- 
trees  now  occupy  this  endoGore,  some  of  which 
are  of  very  large  size,  and  all  eihibit  symptoms 
of  decay  clearly  denoting  their  great  age.  The 
garden  belong  lo  one  of  the  monastio  establish- 
ments, and  much  care  has  beeu  taken  to  preserve 
the  old  trees  from  destmclion.  Dr,  Rolrinson 
admiu  the  probability  that  this  is  the  site  wlueh 
Easebina  and  Jerome  had  in  view ;  and.  as  no 
other  site  is  mggesled  as  preferable,  we  may  be 
content  to  receive  the  tradilional  indication. 

GE'ZER,  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaan- 
ilea,  and  situated  in  what  became  the  western  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  Canaanites  were 
not  expelled  from  it  at  the  conqneat  (Joah.  z.  33 ; 
XTi.  n,  10 ;  Judg.  L  as).  It  was,  neverthcteas, 
assigned  to  the  Levitea  (Josh.  xii.  SI).  In  after 
times,  having  been,  on  some  occauon,  destroyed 
by  the  E^ptians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon. 

GIANTS.  These  beings  of  anosual  height  are 
found  in  the  early  history  of  all  ustions,  aome- 
tiroes  of  a  purely  human  origin,  but  more  fre- 
qnenllj  auppcsed  to  have  partaken  also,  in  some 
way,  of  the  aupematnTal  and  the  divine. 

1.  In  Gen.  Ti.  4,  we  have  the  first  meutiDn  ol 
gisnts — '  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
dayi ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sona  of  God 
came  in  notn  the  daughters  of  men,  and  thej 
bare  children  to  (hem.  the  same  became  mighty 
men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown.'  In  oar 
judgment  the  bearing  of  this  passage  obviously 
favonn  the  oommon  notion  of  giants,  and  that  the 
rather  because  their  ori^n  is  traced  to  some  on- 
explained  connection  with  '  the  sons  of  God,'  that 
is,  with  beings  of  high  endowments,  if  not  of  B 
superior  nature. 

a.  In  Gen.  xiv.  R.  we  meet  with  a  race  termed 
Rephaim,  as  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the  Joi<- 
dan,  in  Ajhieroth- Kamaim ,  whom  Chedorlsomer 
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defeated.  Of  this  race  was  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
who  alone  remained,  in  the  days  of  Moses 
(Dent  iii.  10),  of  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim. 
This  race  gave  their  name  to  a  valley  near  Jem- 
salem. 

3.  The  Anakim.  In  Num.  xiii.,  the  spies  sent 
hy  Moses  before  his  army  to  sorvey  the  promised 
land,  reoort  amon^  other  things — *  The  people  be 
strong  mat  dwell  in  the  land ;  and,  moreover,  we 
saw  the  children  of  Anak '  (ver.  28).  This  in- 
direct mention  of  the  children  of  Anak  shows  that 
they  were  a  well-known  gigantic  race.  In  the 
32iid  and  S3rd  verses  the  statement  is  enhanced, 
— *  It  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants ; 
and  all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of 
great  stature.  And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the 
sons  of  Anak  which  came  of  ^e  giants ;  and  we 
were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we 
were  in  their  sight.'  However  much  of  exagge- 
ration fear  may  have  given  to  the  description,  the 
passage  seems  beyond  a  doubt  to  show  the  writer's 
belief  in  a  race  of  giants  (Dent.  iz.  2).  From 
Deut  ii.  10  it  appears  that  the  size  of  the  Anakim 
became  proverbial,  and  was  used  as  a  standard 
with  which  to  compare  others.  In  the  time  of 
Motes  they  dwelt  in  the  environs  of  Hebron  (Josh, 
xi.  22).  They  consisted  of  three  branches  or 
clans — *  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai — the  chil- 
dren of  Anak '  (Nam.  xiii.  22).  They  were  de- 
stroyed by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21 ;  xiv.  12 ;  Judg. 
i.  20). 

4.  From  the  remnant  of  the  Anakim  left  in 
Gath  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  i.  20 ;  Josh.  xiv. 
12)  proceeded  the  fiunous  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4). 
This  giant  is  said  to  have  been  in  height  six 
cubits  and  a  span.  Other  giants  of  the  Philis- 
tines are  mentioned  in  the  passage  before  cited, 
2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  sq.,  namely  : — 1.  '  Ishbi-benob, 
which  was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant,  the  weight  of 
whose  spear  weighed  three  hundred  shekels  of 
brass,  he  being  girded  with  a  new  sword,  thought 
to  have  slain  David ;  but  Abishai,  the  son  of  Ze- 
ruiah,  succoured  him,  and  smote  the  Philistine 
and  killed  him.'  2.  Saph,  which  was  of  the  sons 
of  the  giant  who  was  slain  by  Sibbechai.  3.  *  A 
man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand  six 
fingers  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  and  twenty 
in  number,  and  he  also  was  bom  to  the  giant : 
and  when  he  defied  Israel,  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Shimeah,  the  brother  of  David,  slew  him.'  These 
four  were  sons  of  the  nant  in  Gath,  that  is,  pro- 
bably of  the  Goliath  of  Gath  whom  David  slew 
(1  Kings  XX.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  22 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  4). 

6.  Another  race  is  mentioned  in  Deut  ii.  10, 
the  Emim,  who  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the 
Moabites.  They  are  described  as  a  people  *  great 
and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  wnich  were 
also  accounted  giants '  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 

6.  The  Zanummmim  also  (Deut  xxi.  20), 
whose  home  was  in  the  land  of  Ammon — *  that 
also  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants :  giants  dwelt 
therein  of  old  time,  and  the  Ammonites  called 
them  Zamzummims,  a  people  great  and  many, 
and  tall  as  the  Anakims ;  but  the  Lord  destroyed 
them  before  them,  and  they  (the  Israelites)  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead.' 

From  this  enumeration  it  is  clear  that  the 
Scriptures  tell  of  giants  in  the  olden  time,  and  of 
noes  of  giants ;  and  that  though  giants  are  men- 
tioned as  something  singular,  and  consequently 
as  comparatively  rare,  they  appear  to  have  been. 


relatively  to  the  numbers  of  the  population,  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

That  the  primitive  races  of  men  greatly  ^l^ 
passed  others  in  stature  is  an  opinion  which  tid> 
ample  support  in  ancient  authors  generally ;  and 
at  an  early  period  and  under  favourable  circani- 
stances,  individuals  and  even  tribes  may  hare 
reached  an  unusual  height  and  been  of  extraor- 
dinary strength.  But  many  things  concar  t» 
show  that  the  size  of  the  race  did  not  difier  na 
terially  fh>m  what  it  is  at  present  This  is  seeo 
in  the  remains  of  human  beings  found  in  tombs; 
especially  among  the  mummies  of  Egypt  Tu 
the  same  effect  is  the  size  of  ancient  armour,  as 
well  as  architectural  dimensions,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  leneth  which  have  been  received  from 
antiquity.  Ancient  writers  who  are  free  from 
the  influence  of  fiible,  are  found  to  give  a  con- 
current testimony. 

That  great  diversity  as  to  heieht  and  size  pre 
vmls  in  the  human  family,  is  weU  known.  Wbt 
the  precise  limits  may  be  within  which  Datorf 
has  worked  in  the  formation  of  man,  it  would  \i 
difficult  to  determine.  But  the  inhabitants  «t 
northern  latitudes  are  well  known  to  be  belov 
the  ordinary  standard,  many  of  them  scarcrlj 
exceeding  four  ^t;  while  in  temperate  climatpi 
the  height  of  the  human  race  averages  from  fonr 
feet  and  a  half  to  six  feet ;  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  persons  who  measured  eight  or  Dinv 
feet 

The  possibility  of  a  race  of  giants  cannot  veil 
be  denied.  There  is  a  known  tendency  in  tbr 
human  firame  to  perpetuate  peculiarities  which 
have  been  once  evolved.  Why  not  extraordinan 
'  prooerity '  as  well  as  any  other  ?  In  fact,  tbr 
propagation  of  stature,  whether  high  or  low,  is  i 
phenomenon  which  we  all  see  presented  dail.^ 
before  our  own  eyes.  Tall  parents  give  birth  to 
tall  children.  The  tallness  is  found  to  remain  in 
families;  and,  doubtless,  did  not  drcnmstancef 
intervene  to  reduce  the  stature  by  intermarriaff 
with  short  persons,  the  unusual  height  woold  be 
perpetuated  in  any  given  line,  llie  inhabitasts 
of  Potsdam,  descendra  to  a  great  extent  from  tk 
fiimous  regiment  of  tall  grenadiers  which  F^^ 
derick  of  Prussia  took  so  much  pains  to  brin^ 
together,  are  said  to  be  still  remarkable  for  ex- 
ceeding the  average  height  The  flunily  of  Sca- 
ligers  appears  to  have  l^en  unusually  tall. 

GIB'BETHON,  a  city  of  the  PhUistines,  whicli 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  tribe  of  Do 
(Josh.  xix.  44),  and  was  assigned  to  the  Unites 
(Josh.  XXL  23).  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  tbr 
Philistines  in  the  time  of  Nadab,  kin^  of  Imel 
who  besieged  it,  and  was  slain  under  its  walls  b> 
Baasha,  one  of  his  own  officers  (I  Kings  xx.  2'- 
xvi.  15).    Nothing  is  known  of  its  site. 

GIB'EAH.  There  were  several  pUoes  of  thi^ 
name,  which,  as  before  remarked  [Geba],  is^ 
feminine  form  of  the  word  Gibeah,  and  signifies 
a  hill  Without  doubt  all  the  places  so  naiaed 
were  situated  upon  hills. 

1.  Gibeah  of  Benjahin  is  historicallj  vx 
most  important  of  the  places  bearing  this  naiDe. 
It .  is  often  mentioned  m  Scripture,  ft  w<*  ^ 
scene  of  that  abominable  transaction  which  p* 
volved  in  its  consequences  almost  the  eotiR 
extirpation  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jnii-  ^ 
14,  sq.).  It  was  tiie  birth-place  of  Ssol,  w 
continued  to  be  his  residence  af^  he  beeuK 
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king  (1  Sun.  x.  26;  xi.  4;  xy.  33;  xxiii.  19; 
xxvi.  1);  and  here  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
romantic  exploit  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xir.).  It  was  doubtless  on  account  of  this  its 
intioiate  connection  with  Saul,  that  the  Gibeonites 
hanged  up  here  his  seTcn  descendants  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  6).  Jerome  ^>eaks  of  Gibeah  as,  in  his  time, 
level  with  the  ground,  and  since  then  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  visited  by  travellers  till 
recently.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  niade  many  vain- 
able  observations  in  this  neighbourhood,  detected 
Gibeah  in  the  small  and  half-ruined  village  of 
Jeba,  which  lies  upon  a  low,  conical,  or  rather 
roQod  eminence,  on  the  broad  ridge  which  shelves 
dovn  towards  the  Jordan  valley,  and  spreads  out 
below  the  village  in  a  fine  sloping  pUiin.  The 
views  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  and  of 
the  Eastern  mountains,  are  here  very  extensive. 
Among  the  ruins  some  large  hewn  stones,  indica- 
ting antiquity,  are  occasionally  seen.  This 
place  is  about  five  miles  north  by  east  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

2.  Gibeah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XT.  57),  which,  under  the  name  of  Gabaatba,  Euse- 
bias  and  Jerome  place  twelve  Roman  miles  from 
Eleotheropolis,  and  state  that  the  grave  of  ihe 
prophet  Habokkuk  was  there  to  be  seen.  Dr. 
iiobinson  identifies  it  with  the  villa^  of  Jebah, 
which  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  m  the  midst 
of  Wady-el-Musurr,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem. 

3.  Gibeah  in  Mount  Ephraim,  called  Gibeah 
of  Phineas,  where  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  son  of 
Aaron,  was  buried  by  his  son  Phineas  (Josh, 
xziv.  33).  Dr.  Robinson  finds  it  in  a  narrow 
valley  called  Wady-el-Jib,  the  Geebof  Manndrell, 
Ijing  just  midway  on  the  road  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Shechem. 

GIFEON,  a  town  celebrated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  not  mentioned  in  the  New.    It  was 

1  a  great  city/  as  one  of  the  royal  cities :  and  to 
its  jurisdiction  originally  belonged  ^eeroth, 
Chephirah,  and  Kiijath-jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17 ;  x. 
2).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
deception  practised  by  the  inhabitants  upon 
Joshua,  by  which,  although  Canaanites  (Hivites), 
^  induced  the  Jewish  leader  not  only  to  make 
a  league  with  them,  and  to  spare  their  lives  and 
cities,  but  also,  in  their  deience,  to  make  war 
opon  the  five  kings  by  whom  they  were  besieged. 
It  was  m  the  great  battle  which  followed,  that '  the 
son  stood  stiU  upon  Gibeon  *  (Josh.  x.  12, 1-14). 
The  place  ajfterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin, 
aod  became  a  Levitical  city  (Josh,  xviii.  25; 
ui.  17),  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for 
ouay  years  under  David  and  Solomon  (,1  Chron. 
xvi.  39;  xxi.  29;  2  Chron.  i.  3),  the  ark  being 
a  the  same  time  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  i.  4). 
It  was  here,  as  being  the  place  or  the  altar,  that 
the  young  Solomon  ofiiei^  a  thousand  burnt- 
offerings,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  vision  which 
left  him  the  wisest  of  men  (1   Kings  iii.  4-15 ; 

2  Chron.  L  3-13).  This  was  the  place  where 
AbueKt  challenge  to  Joab  brought  defeat  upon 
■^iinself,  and  death  upon  his  brother  Ashael  (2 
^lun.  ii.  12-32),  and  where  Amasa  was  afterwards 
wain  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  8-12).  None  of  these 
P*J»ge8  mark  the  site  of  Gibeon ;  but  there  are 
indications  of  it  in  Josephus,  who  places  it  fifty 
^ia  north-west  from  Jerusalem ;  and  in  Jerome ; 
vhich  leave  little  doubt  that  Gibeon  is  to  be  iden- 


tified with  the  place  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
El-Jib. 

El-Jib  is  a  moderatelv  sized  village,  seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  nve  miles  north  by  west 
from  Jerusalem.  The  houses  stand  verv  irregu- 
larly and  unevenly,  sometimes  almost  above  one 
another.  They  seem  to  be  chiefly  rooms  in  old 
massive  ruins,  which  have  fallen  down  in  every 
direction.  One  large  building  still  remains,  pro- 
bably a  former  castle  or  tower  of  strength. 
Towards  the  east  the  ridge  of  the  hill  sinks  a 
little,  and  here,  a  few  rods  from  the  village,  just 
below  the  top  of  the  ridge  towards  the  north,  is  a 
fine  fountain  of  water.  It  is  in  a  cave,  excavated 
in  and  under  the  high  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  large 
subterranean  reservoir.  Not  fiir  below  it,  among 
olive-trees,  are  the  remains  of  an  open  reservoir, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  by 
one  hundred  in  breadth.  It  was  doubtless 
designed  to  receive  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
cavern,  and  there  can  be  little  question  but  that 
this  was  *the  Pool  of  Gibeon'  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  ii.  13;  and,  in  the  whole,  we  find  the 
'  Great  [or  many]  waters  of  Gibeon '  of  Jer.  xli. 
12. 

GIB'LITES,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
district  of  Gebal  in  Phamicia,  34''  f  N.  lat.,  35^' 
42^  E.  long.,  on  the  ^ore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
under  Mount  Lebanon.  *  The  land  of  the  Gib- 
lites,'  with  '  all  Lebanon,'  was  assigned  to  the 
Israelites  by  the  original  appointment  (Josh.  xiii. 
5) ;  but  It  does  not  seem  that  they  ever  possessed 
themselves  of  it  The  Giblites  are  denoted  by 
the  word  rendered  *  stone-squarers '  in  1  Kings  v. 
18 ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
then  subject  to,  or  in  dose  connection  widi  T^re. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  Gebal,  or  the  one  in 
Edom,  is  that  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7.  But 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  9,  the  Phoenician  Giblites  are  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  as  such,  and  preferably  em- 
ploved  upon  the  shipping  which  formed  the  glory 
and  strength  of  Tyre. 

Gebal  was  an  important  place,  and  celebrated 
for  the  birth  and  worship  of  Adonis,  the  Syrian 
Thanmiuz.  The  town  still  subsists  under  the 
name  of  Jebail.  It  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground 
near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  which  here 
approaches  close  to  the  coast  It  is  walled  on  the 
three  sides  towards  the  land,  and  open  on  the 
west  towards  the  sea,  being  perhaps  about  half  a 
mile  in  circuit  Within  the  wall,  which  seems  of 
the  age  of  the  Crusades,  the  chief  building  is  an 
old  castle,  which  has  received  modem  repairs, 
and  is  now  used  as  the  abode  of  the  agha  or  com- 
mandant There  are  three  or  four  open  and  lofty 
buildings  belonging  to  the  chief  people  of  the 

Slace,  a  mosque  with  a  low  minaret,  and  an  old 
faronite  church  of  good  masonry;  but  the 
houses  generally  are  of  poor  construction,  and 
nearly  half  the  space  within  the  walls  is  occupied 
with  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  2000. 

GIIVEON  (rfcsfroyw),  sumamed  Jerubbaal 
or  Jerubbesheth,  mth  Judge  in  Israel,  and  the 
first  of  them  whose  history  is  circumstantially 
narrated.  He  was  Uie  son  of  Joash,  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  resided  at  Ophrah  in  Gilead 
beyond  the  Jordan. 

The  Midianites,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ama- 
lekites  and  other  nomade  tribes,  invaded  the 
country  every  year,  at  the  season  of  produce,  in 
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great  nunben,  with  their  ilockf  and  herds. 
They  plundered  and  trampled  down  the  fields, 
the  ▼ineyards,  and  the  gardens ;  they  seised  the 
cattle,  and  plundered  man  and  house,  rioting  in 
the  oonntry,  alter  the  manner  which  the  Bedoain 
Arabs  practise  at  this  day.  After  Israel  had 
been  hambled  by  seren  ^eais  of  this  treatment, 
the  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of 
Gideon.  He  was  threshing  com  by  stealth,  for 
fear  of  its  being  taken  away  by  the  Midianites, 
when  an  angel  of  God  appeared  before  him,  and 
thus  saluted  him:— 'the  Lord  is  with  thee,  thoo 
mighty  man  of  Talonr/  Gideon  exprened  some 
doubt  whether  God  was  still  with  a  people  sub- 
ject to  such  affliction,  and  was  answered  by  the 
most  unexpected  commission^-*  Go  in  this  tiiy 
might,  and  thon  shalt  save  Israel  from  tiie  hand 
of  the  Midianites:  haye  not  I  sent  thee?*  Gideon 
still  urged,  *  Wherewith  shall  1  save  Israel  ?  Be- 
hold my  ikmily  is  poor  in  Manasseh,  and  I  am 
the  least  in  my  fiither's  house.'  The  <Where^ 
with'  was  answered  by  *  Surely  I  will  be  with 
thee.'  He  then  demuired  no  more,  but  pressed 
his  hospitality  upon  the  heayenly  stranger,  who, 
however,  ate  not  of  what  was  set  before  him,  but 
directing  Gideon  to  lay  H  out  upon  the  rock  as 
upon  an  altar,  it  was  consumed  by  a  super- 
natural fire,  and  the  an^l  disappeareiL  Assurad 
by  dits  of  his  commission,  Gideon  proceeded  at 
once  to  cast  down  the  local  imaee  and  altar  of 
Baal ;  and,  when  the  people  would  haye  avenged 
this  insult  to  thdr  false  god,  their  anger  was 
ayerted  through  the  address  of  his  &ther,  who, 
b^  dwelling  on  the  inability  of  Baal  to  avenge 
himself  more  than  insinuated  a  doubt  of  his  com- 
petency to  protect  his  followers.  TUs  was  a 
&vonnte  argument  among  the  Hebrews  against 
idolatry.  It  occurs  often  in  the  prophets,  and 
was  seldom  urged  upon  idolatrous  Israelites  with- 
out some  effect  upon  their  consciences. 

Gideon  soon  found  occasion  to  act  upon  his 
high  commission.  The  allied  invaders  were  en- 
camped in  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon, 
when  he  blew  the  trumpet,  and  thus  gathered 
round  him  a  daily  increasing  host,  the  summons 
to  arms  which  it  implied  having  been  transmitted 
through  the  northern  tribes  hj  special  messengers. 
The  inquietude  connected  with  great  enterprises 
is  more  sensibly  felt  some  days  t«fore  tiian  at  the 
inoment  of  action ;  and  hence  the  two  miraculous 
signs  which,  on  the  two  nights  preceding  the 
march,  were  required  and  giyen  as  tokens  of  vic- 
toiT.  The  first  night  a  fleece  was  laid  out  in  the 
miadle  of  an  open  threshinir-floor,  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  quite  wet,  whUe  tiie  soil  was  dry 
all  around.  The  next  night  the  wonder  was  re- 
yersed,  the  soil  being  wet  and  tiie  fleece  perfectly 
dry  (Judg.  yii.\ 

Encouraged  by  these  diyine  testimonies,  Gideon 
commenced  his  march,  and  adyanced  to  the  brook 
Harod,  in  the  valley  of  Jesreel.  He  was  here  at 
the  head  of  32,000  men ;  but,  lest  so  large  a  host 
should  assume  the  glory  of  the  coming  deliyer- 
ance,  which  of  right  belonged  to  God  only,  two 
operations,  remarkable  both  in  motive  and  pro- 
cedure, reduced  this  large  host  to  a  mere  handftil 
of  men.  First,  by  divine  direction,  proclamation 
was  made  that  all  the  fidnt-hearted  might  with- 
draw ;  and  no  fewer  than  22,000  availed  them- 
selves of  the  indulRence.  The  remaining  10,000 
wera  still  declared  too  numerous :  they  were 


thereftyre  all  taken  down  to  the  bvook,  when  only 
those  who  lapped  the  water  tnm  thrir  bsnds* 
like  active  men  in  baste,  were  i^cseitcd  fiir  tiie 
enterprise,  while  all  those  who  lay  down  losard  j 
to  dnnk  were  exdudad.  The  Ibrmer  numbered 
no  more  than  900,  and  these  were  the  appointed 
vanquishers  of  the  huge  host  which  covered  tbe 
great  plain  (Judff.  yii.  1-8). 

The  overheard  relation  of  a  dream,  by  which 
Gideon  was  encouraged  (Jud^.  yii.  9-14),  and  the 
remarkable  stratagem,  with  pitchers  and  torebeit 
by  which  he  overcame  (ver.  15-23),  are  well 
known. 

The  routed  Midianites  fled  towards  the  Jordan, 
but  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  the  coos- 
try  being  now  roused  in  pursuit  of  the  flymg 
oppressor.  The  Ephrumites  rendered  good  ler 
vice  by  seising  the  lower  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
and  catting  off  all  who  attempted  escape  in  that 
direction,  while  Gideon  himself  imrsned  beyood 
the  river  those  who  escaped  by  tne  upper  fordi 
Gideon  crossed  the  Jordan  a  little  below  where 
it  leayes  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  in  pursoit  of 
the  Midianitish  princes  Zeba  and  Zalmnnna.  Oa 
that  side  Uie  river,  however,  his  yietory  wss  sol 
believed  or  understood,  and  the  people  still  trem- 
bled at  the  yery  name  of  the  Midianites.  Henee 
he  could  obtain  no  succour  firom  the  places  which 
he  passed,  and  town  after  town  refused  tosoppK 
eyen  yictuals  to  his  Iktigued  and  hungir,  bat 
still  stout-hearted  troop.  He  denounced  veo- 
geanoe  upon  them,  but  postponed  its  execDtioo 
till  his  return ;  and  when  he  did  retom,  with 
the  two  princes  as  his  prisoners,  he  by  no  meass 
spared  those  towns  which,  like  Snoooth  and 
Penuel,  had  added  insult  to  injury  (Jodf .  tuL 
4-17). 

In  his  days  captives  of  ^stinction  taken  in  war 
were  almost  invariably  slain.  Zeba  sod  2il- 
munna  had  made  up  their  minds  to  this  &te; 
and  yet  it  was  Gideon's  intention  to  have  spared 
them,  till  he  learned  that  they  had  put  to  death 
his  own  brothers  under  the  same  drcumetsDees; 
upon  which,  as  the  avenger  of  their  blood,  he 
slew  the  captives  with  his  own  hand  (Judg.  ^ 
18-21). 

Among  the  ftigitives  taken  by  the  EphraimilB 
were  two  distinguished  emirs  of  Midisn,Baaed 
Oreb  and  Zeeb,  whom  tbcj  put  to  death.  T^ 
took  tiieir  heads  over  to  Gideon,  which  amooirted 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  leadership ;  bat  still 
the  always  hausnty  and  jealous  Ephraimiftesyerr 
greatiy  annoyed  that  th^  had  not  in  the  ihet  la- 
stance  been  summoned  to  the  field ;  and  serim^ 
consequences  miffht  have  followed,  but  tor  the 
tact  of  Gideon  m  speaking  in  a  lowly  spirit  « 
his  own  doings  in  comparison  with  thein  (Ji"f' 
yii.  14  ;  viii.  1,  sq.). 

Gideon  having  thus  delivered  IwmA  froo  ^ 
most  afflictive  tyranny  to  which  they  had  bea 
subject  since  they  quitted  Egypt,  the  gittnU 
people,  and  particularly  the  northern  tribo^  Diat 
him  an  ofier  of  the  crown  for  himself  sad  hif«o|^ 
But  the  hero  was  too  well  acquunted  ^^^J^ 
true  position,  and  with  the  principles  of  the  wo- 
cratical  government,  to  aooept  this  o>^*^]~^ 
Oder :  *  I  will  not  rule  over  yon,'  he  aaid,  *  aeifter 
shall  my  son  rule  over  you :  Jkbovab^  ^JSS, 
rule  over  you.'  He  would  only  accept  the  f»*" 
ear-rings  which  the  yictors  had  taken  froa  tt^ 
ears  of  th<jr  slaughtered  Ibes  [£ab-biik»];  ^^ 
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eloth  beiii^  tpresd  oat  to  receive  them,  the  admir- 
iog  braehtes  threw  in,  not  only  the  ear-rinp, 
but  other  ornaments  of  gold,  including  the  chams 
of  the  royal  camels,  and  added  the  purple  robes 
vhich  the  slain  monarchs  had  worn,  being  the 
first  indication  of  purple  as  a  royal  colour.  The 
ear-rings  alone  weighed  1700  shekels,  equal  to  74 
pooods  4  ounces,  and  worth,  at  the  present  value 
of  gold,  about  S300/.  With  this  *  Gideon  made 
u  ephod,  and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrah ; 
and  all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  aner  it ; 
which  thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  to 
his  house.'  An  ephod,  at  least  that  of  the  high- 
priest,  was  an  outer  garment  like  a  sleeveless 
tonic,  to  which  was  attached  the  oracular  breast- 
plate, composed  of  twelve  precious  stones  set  in 
gold,  and  graven  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Another  plainer  description  of  ephod  was 
worn  by  the  common  priests.  The  object  of 
Gideon  in  making  an  ephod  with  his  treasure  is 
Dot  very  dear.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  merely 
designed  as  a  trophy  of  Israers  deliverance :  if 
fOy  it  was  a  very  strange  one.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  as  Gideon  had,  on  his  being  first  called 
to  his  high  mission,  been  instructed  to  build  an 
altar  and  offer  sacrifice  at  this  very  place,  he  con- 
ceived himself  authorised,  if  not  required,  to  have 
there  a  sacerdotal  establishment — for  at  least  the 
tribes  beyond  the  river — where  sacrifices  miffht 
be  regularly  (tfered.  In  this  case  the  worship 
rendered  there  was  doubtless  in  honour  of  Jeho- 
Tah,  but  was  still,  however  well  intended,  highly 
sehismatical  and  irregular.  Even  in  his  lifetime 
it  must  have  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the 
ittention  of  the  people  east  of  the  Jordan  from 
the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  thus  so  fiur  tended 
to  Ikcilitate  the  step  into  actual  idolatry,  which 
was  taken  sooo  after  Gideon's  death.  The  proba- 
bilitv  of  this  explanation  is  strengthened  when  we 
recollect  the  sehismatical  sacerdotal  establish- 
ments  which  were  formed  by  Micah  on  Mount 
Ephraim,  and  by  the  Danites  at  Laish  (Judg. 
XTii.  5- 18;  Kviii.  29-31). 

The  remainder  of  Gideon's  life  was  peaceable. 
He  had  seventy  sons  by  many  wives,  and  died  at 
aa  advanced  age,  after  he  had  'ruled  Israel' 
(principally  the  northern  tribes  and  those  ^yond 
the  river)  for  forty  years:  B.a  1249  to  1209.  He 
ii  mentioned  in  the  diseoune  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
zii.  U),  and  his  name  occurs  in  Heb.  xi.  32, 
anioog  those  of  the  heroes  of  the  fiuth. 

1.  GIHON,  a  fountun  near  Jerusalem.  The 
place  outside  the  city  to  which  the  young  Solo- 
moo  was  taken  to  be  anointed  king,  was  caUed 
Gihon,  but  its  direction  is  not  indicated  (1  Kings 
L  33,  38).  Safaaeqnentiy  king  Hezekiah '  stoppeid 
the  appor  water-course  [or  upper  out-flow  of  the 
waters]  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down 
to  the  west  nde  of  the  d|7  of  David  (2  Chron. 
xzxii.  30;  XTXiii.  14).  lliis  was,  perhaps,  on 
oocssion  (^  the  approach  of  the  Asenrrian  army 
oader  Sennacherib,  when,  to  prevent  the  besiegers 
from  finding  water,  great  numbers  of  the  people 
laboored  with  much  diligence  in  stopping  the 
vster  of  the  fountains  without  the  ci^,  and  in 
psrtienlar  of  *  the  brook  that  ran  through  the 
midst  of  the  land '  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3, 4).  The 
aothor  of  tiie  book  of  Siraeh  (xlviii.  17)  also 
<tstes,  Uiat  'Hesekiah  brought  water  into  the 
midstof  the  city ;  he  dug  with  iron  into  the  rock, 
and  bvnlt  Contains  for  the  waters.'    The  fonn* 


tain  of  Gihon  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
From  a  comparison  of  these  passages  the  editor  of 
the  Pictorial  BihU  (on  2  Chron.  xxxii.)  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  since  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, that  there  existed  ancienUy  a  fountain  of 
Gihon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  which  was 
'  stopped '  or  covered  over  by  Hezekiah,  and  its 
waters  brought  by  subterraneous  channels  into 
the  city.  &fore  that  time  it  would  naturally 
have  flowed  down  through  the  valley  of  Gihon, 
and  probably  formed  the  brook  which  was  stopped 
at  the  same  time.  '  The  fountain  may  have  been 
stopped,  and  its  waters  thus  secured  very  easily 
by  mgging  deep  and  erecting  over  it  one  or  more 
vaultMi  siu)terranean  chambers.' 

2.  GIHON ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Paradise.    [Paradisb.^ 

GIL'BOA,  a  mountam  memorable  for  the  de- 
feat of  Saul  by  the  Philistines,  where  his  three 
sons  were  slain,  and  where  he  himself  died  by  his 
own  hand  (1  SaoEi.  xxviiL  4;  xxxl.  1-8 ;  2  Sam. 
i.  6-21).  The  circumstances  of  the  narrative 
would  alone  suffice  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
moimtains  which  bound  the  great  plain  of  Esdra- 
elon  on  the  south-east,  and  are  interposed  between 
it  and  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  ridges  with  a  general  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  separated  by  valleys  running 
in  the  same  direction.  The  largest  of  these  valleys 
is  the  southernmost :  it  is  a  broad  deep  plun  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  and  leading  direct  into 
the  Jordan  vallfnr.  This  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinctively (for  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  some- 
times so  called)  the  Valley  of  JecreeL  The 
mountains  which  bound  it  on  the  north  appear  to 
be  those  of  littie  Hermon ;  and  the  higher  moun- 
tains which  bound  it  on  the  south  imdoubtedly 
form  Mount  Gilboa.  There  is  still,  indeed,  an 
inhabited  village,  in  whose  name  of  Jelbon  that 
of  Gilboa  may  be  recognised. 

GIL'EAD.  1.  A  group  of  mountains  connected 
with  Lebanon  by  means  of  Mount  Hermon.  It 
begins  not  fiu*  from  the  latter,  and  extends  south- 
wud  to  the  sources  of  the  brooks  Jabbok  and 
Amon,  thus  enclosing  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gren.  xxxi.  21 ;  Cant, 
iv.  1).  According  to  Michaelis,  this  mountain, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  country  so  called,  must 
be  situated  beyond  the  region  sketched  in  our 
maps,  and  somewhere  about  the  Euphrates. 

2.  (a)  The  name  of  a  large  distnct  beyond  the 
Jordan,  continually  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
in  contradistinction  to,  or  apart  ftom,  Bashan 
(Dent  iiL  13;  Josh.  xii.  5;  xiii.  11 ;  zvii.  1;  2 
Rings  X.  33;  1  Chron.  v.  16;  Mic  vii.  14); 
though,  to  judge  from  its  geographical  position  (as 
given  Num.  xxxii.  26;  Dent  iii.  12),  it  must 
have  comprised  the  entire  possessions  of  the  two 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  and  even  the  southern 

Sart  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  13 ;  Num.  xxxii.  40; 
osh.  xvii.  1-6).  The  cities  Ramoth,  Jabosh, 
and  Jazer,  are  usually  designated  as  lying  in 
Gilead. 

This  region  was  distinguished  for  its  rich  pas- 
tures (Num.  xxxii.  1)  and  aromatic  simples; 
from  which  latter  different  sorts  of  balsam  were 
prepared — facts  confirmed  by  modem  travellers, 
with  the  addition  that  the  whole  region  is  covered 
with  groups  of  limestone  mountains,  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys. 
(6)  The  name  of  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the 


Jordto  (Dent  xixiv.  I ;  ccoap.  3  Kings  i. 
Jndg.  II.  1). 
The  Qune  GiUad  contiDned  to  be  nwd, 

general  and  geognphical  leiiae,  even  after  the 

I.  GIL'GAL,  the  place  vhere  the  Ignelite* 
fbrmed  their  fint  encampment  in  Pftleatine,  and 
which  contiiined  for  some  time  to  be  their  head- 
qnarten  while  engaged  id  the  couqaeMof  the  land 
(Joch,  iv.  IS,  20;  IX.  6  :  z.  6,  7,  Sec).  It  was 
here  that  ther  set  op  the  twelre  itona  which  thej 
look  out  of  ibe  bed  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  19),  whi<ji 
another  heed  will  bring  onder  twniidenition 
[StdhesI.  Samuel  naed  to  Titil  Giigal  in  hia 
annual  circuit  as  a  judge ;  and  here  there  wai  a 
school  of  the  propheb  (1  Sam.  Til.  16 ;  3  Kings 
iT.  38).  There  is  no  notice  of  the  place  after  the 
Captivity.  Indeed,  it  doei  not  seem  llial  the  name 
belonged  at  first  to  a  town,  although  Giigal 
eventually  became  an  inhabited  place.  It  appears 
to  have  been  early  abandoned,  uid  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  menlioii  it  as  eiistinE  in  his  time. 
This  writer  places  it  on  the  east  border  of  Jericho, 
ten  stadia  from  that  city,  and  fifty  fiom  Ifae 
Jordan.  From  this  it  would  seem  to  hate  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  preierit  village  of  the  pseudo- 
Jericho,  Riha,  which  laabont  the  assigned  distauce 
fVom  the  river.    "- '•*- '■ 


S.  GILGAL, 
whose  king  was 

The  Giigal  of  Neb.  lii.  39,  and  1  Hue      

probably  the  same  as  this;  as  well  ai  the  ancient 
Galgala,  which  Euteblui  and  Jerome  place  lii 
Romu  miles  north  of  Antipatris.  In  this  neigh- 
bonrhood  there  is  still  a  village  called  Jiljoleh, 
which  probably  represents  the  ancient  site. 

GIRDLE.  Tfaeoriginal  wordtt«nslaled  'girdle' 


r  baadaye,  and  tcooi  the 
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places  in  which  it  oeeora  it  appear*  to  have  ben 
made  of  fine  linen,  variously  wrought  and  ued  id 
bind  as  a  girdle  about  the  body  of  perwnn  in  antbo- 
rity,  especially  the  Jewish  priests  (Eiod.uii.S: 
iiviii.  ,19;  xxxix.  29;  Lev.  viiL  13;  lea.  iiVl 
21).  These  girdles  may  be  eonodend  as  birli 
represented  by  those  which  we  ohaerve  oa  n^ 
persons  in  the  Egyptian  pun^ss. 

GIR'GASHITES.oneofthofiunilieaof&iiasii. 
who  are  sDppoeed  to  have  been  settled  in  that  put 
of  the  country  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Lskc 
of  Gennesareth. 

The  Girgashitea  are  oonjectnred  to  have  been  i 
part  of  the  large  fiunily  of  the  Hivites.  as  they  sk 
omitted  in  nine  out  of  ten  places  in  which  die 
DotionB  or  bmilies  of  Canaan  are  men  tinned,  while 
in  the  tenth  they  are  mentjoned,  and  the  Hirilet 
omitted.  Josephua  stales  that  nothing  but  ibt 
name  of  the  Girgashitea  remained  in  his  time.  Is 
the  Jewish  commentariea  of  R.  Nachmin,  mi 
elsewhere,  the  Girgashites  are  described  as  haling 
retired  into  Africa,  tearing  the  power  of  God: 
and  Prooopius,  in  hii  Hutm/  of  ihe  VauhU. 
mentiooB  an  ancient  inscription  in  Msorituu 
Tingitana,  stating  that  the  inhabitants  bad  fled 
thither  from  the  hce  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Kai. 
The  tart  of  such  a  migraliDn  is  not  UDlikely;  ba 
we  have  very  serious  doubts  respecting  Uk  in- 
scription. 

QITTITES,  inhabitants  or  natiTes  of  Gitb 
(Josh,  ziii  ax  Obed-edom,  althongh  a  LeriB. 
is  called  a  Gitlite  (2  Sam.  vL  10),  possibly  be-  ' 
cause  he  had  been  with  David  when  alGalk  ' 
but  mnch  niore  probably  from  his  being  a  uiti'F 
of  Gath-rimmon,  which  was  a  city  of  the  Levitei. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  exiraiding  this  isKi> 
pretation  to  Ittu  (3  Sam.  zv.  19),  teang  Hal 
David  eipreasly  calls  him  'a  stranger  (Ib- 
reigner),  and,  what  is  more. '  an  exile.'  He  vB 
St  the  head  of  600  men,  who  were  also  Ginites. 
for  they  are  called  (ver.  22)  bis  '  breUuta' 
They  appear  to  have  formed  a  foreign  tnop  e' 
eiperienoed  warriora,  chiefly  from  Oath,  in  Ihe 
pay  and  service  of  David ;  which  they  had  [er 
naps  entered  in  the  first  instance  for  the  lake  of 
sharing  in  the  booty  obtainable  in  his  wan.  Ve 
can  conceive  that  the  presence  of  aneh  ■  tm^ 
must  have  be«ti  utefdl  to  the  kins  in  givioe  i° 
the  Hebrew  armr  that  orgsniiation  and  diai- 
pline  which  it  did  not  poaaeu  bcfbre  his  time. 

GIT^ITH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  tide 

OfPs.  Viii,lllli.,  luiiv.       [PSil^B.] 

GLASS,  according  to  Plmy,  was  diieorend 
1^  what  is  termed  acddent  Some  merchus 
kindled  a  fire  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Plw 
nicia  which  lies  near  Ptolcmais,  between  the  ta 
of  Carmel  and  Tyre,  at  a  spot  where  the  rirrr 
Belns  casts  the  fine  sand  which  it  brings  liovD: 
bot,  as  they  were  withoot  the  nanal  meam  <i 
suspending  their  cooking  vessels,  they  emplajsl 
for  that  pnrpDse  logs  of  nitre,  their  veael  bnn? 
laden  with  that  substance;  the  fire  fitiiog  <if 
nitre  and  the  sand  produced  glass.  Tie  ^ 
donians,  in  whose  vicinity,  the  discovery  •« 
made,  took  it  np,  and  having  in  process  of  ti"" 
carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  tiettioKt, 
gained  thereby  both  wealth  and  ftme.  (Xber 
nations  became  their  pupils;  the  BoDum  ^{e- 
dally  attained  to  verv  high  skill  in  the  in  f* , 
fiuiug,  blowing,  and  colonring  glaM.  I^ 
glass  mirrors  were  invented  by  3x  SdmiUL 
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Tliii  KOHiiit  of  Plin]'  ia  in  sabstmcc  coirobo- 
nlrd  bj  Stnbo  aod  b;  Jotephm.  Yet,  notwith- 
tOodiiig  ihi*  explicit  itateincnt,  it  wag  long  df- 
oied  clut  the  BQuenta  were  acquiiutFd  with 
rlia  properly  w  called ;  nor  did  the  denial  en- 
lirelj  disspp(«r  eren  when  Pompeii  offered 
rnlenM*  of  in  want  of  fbondBtion.  Our  know- 
ledge of  Eg}'pt  tui.  howeier,  lel  tbe  matter  at 
HA— flkowiag  M  the  uune  time  how  earefnl  men 
iboald  be  in  letting  np  mei«  abitract  reasonings 
in  opposition  to  the  direct  tesdmoay  of  hjitory. 
ICilkuiion,  in  hi*  AteitiU  Eqyptiast  (iii.  88,  aq.), 
it  addoeed  the  fdllest  eiidence  that  glass  was 
kaowD  to  and  made  by  that  ingeDious  people  at 
1  lery  early  period  of  their  natiooal  eiiatence. 
Lpvaid  of  3500  year*  ago,  in  the  ragn  of  the 
Grel  Orirtaaeu,  th^  'PP?"  *"  '"'^^  practised  the 
in  of  blowing  glass.   The  process  is  represented 


m  Ihe  paintings  of  Beni  Mauan,  execated  in  the 
mgn  of  that  monarch.  In  (he  same  age  images 
of  glaitd  pottery  were  common.     Ornaments  of 

S'  u  were  made  by  them  abonl  1 500  yean 
1  bevl  of  that  date  has  been  fonnd,  being  of 
Sk  nme  tpeeific  grarity  aa  that  of  oar  crown 
slut.  Many  glass  bottles,  &c.  have  been  met 
■ith  in  (he  tombs,  some  of  Terr  remote  antiqnity. 
Glut  Tases  were  nsed  for  holding  wine  as  early 
u  tbe  Eiodni.  Snch  was  Ihe  skill  of  the  t^p- 
uus  in  this  mano&cntre,  that  they  saccessnuly 
cwulerf^ted  the  amethyst,  and  other  precious 
ilmn.  It  was  sometimes  used  by  tbe  Egyptians 
"m  for  coffins.  They  also  employed  it.  not  only 
iDTdriiikingQtensils  and  ornaments  of  the  person, 
bot  for  mosaic-work,  the  figures  of  deities,  and 
.  a,  allaiuinp  to  exquisite  workman- 
i  Borpriung  bnlliancy  of  colour.  The 
mioo  oTcnttiDgglus  was  known  to  them  at  the 
IW  reoKite  periods;  fi)r  which  pnrpose,  as  we 
lorn  fnna  PIidt,  the  diamond  was  used.  That 
Ihe  ancdenta  had  mirrors  of  glass  is  clear  from 
tbe  abore-eited  words  of  Pliny ;  but  the  mirrors 
biuid  in  Egypt  are  made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly 
topper.  So  admirably  did  the  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tiun  locoeed  in  the  composition  of  metals.  Uiat 
IlKir  mirrors  were  susceptible  of  a  polish  whieh 
hai  been  but  partially  reiived  at  the  present  dav. 
^  mirror  was  nearly  round,  having  a  handle 
nf  "ood,  (tooe,  or  metal.  The  form  varied  with 
Ihe  lisle  <^  the  owner.  The  same  kind  of  metal 
xiiiTor  was  used  by  the  Israelites,  who,  doubtless, 
ironghc  it  fnim  ^ypL    In  Exod.  xxxviii.  ~ 


the  women.' 

It  would  be  justifiable  to  suppose  that  the  He- 
brews brought  glass,  and  a  knowledge  how  to 
maou&cture  it.  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  were  not 
idence  of  history  so  explicit  that  it  was 
actually  (Uscovered  and  wrought  at  their  own 
doors.    Whether  it  was  used  by  them  far  mirrors 
--  another  queatjon.    That  glass,  however,  was 
lown  to  the  Hebrews  appears  beyond  a  doubt 
GLEDE  (Dent.  xiv.  13)  is  an  obsolete  name 
r  Ihe  common  kite.     It  is  a  species  that  rises  to 
loweriog  height,  hangs  apparently  motionless 
.  the  sky,  and  dans  down  with  immense  velo- 
city ;  but  the  legs  and  claws  being  weak,  it  is 
cowardly,  and  feeds  upon  carrion,  Ssh,  insects, 
mice,  and  small  birds.     About  Cairo  kites  are 
particularly  abnndant,  mixing  with  the  earrioD 
vultures  in  their  wheeling  flight,  and  coming  in 
nnmbers  tothe-daily  distnbuuon  of  food  awarded 
them.    But  the  question  whether  tbe  kite  of  Eu- 
rope and  that  of  Egypt  are  the  same  species,  is 
not  decided,  though  there  is  no  want  of  scientific 


SW.    [H  Hon  All.] 

is  dark;  head  and  throat  whitish,  with  brown 
streaks ;  body  above  dark  grey  brown,  pale  fer- 
ruginous below;  tail  bat  slightly  forked;  legs 
yellow.  It  is  foond  in  hieroglyphic  paintings 
coloared  with  enfficient  accuracy  not  to  be  rais- 


bead,  neck,  and  back  dark  rnsty  grey  ;  scapulars 
bordered  with  maty  ;  wing-coverta  and  primaries 
black,  the  last  mentioned  tipped  with  white  ;  tail 
rusty  grey  above,  while  beneath  ;  bill  diu'k ;  legs 
yellow.  The  manners  of  both  species  are  much 
the  same :  it  is  likely  that  they  are  equally  abnn- 
dant at  Curo.  and  spread  into  Palestine  [HawiI. 
GNAT.  Our  Saviour's  allusion  to  the  gnat  is 
a  kind  of  proverb,  either  in  nsc  in  his  lime,  or 
invented  by  himself,  'Blind  guides,  who  Etr^n 


the  largat  ammal,  and  applies  it  to  those 
wno  are  snpentitiouBly  aniious  in  avoiding 
small  tmla,  yet  do  not  scrapie  to  commit  the 
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greatdt  lini.  The  Qrpognphical  ernir,  '  ttiun 
at  k  gnat,'  flrat  fbniid  it*  wt.y  into  King  Junei't 
tmu^doQ,  1611.  It  ii  'atrain  onl'  in  tbe  pre- 
vkMU  tmulatioDB.  Tlw  cmtom  of  Sltering  vine, 
■moDg  tbe  Jgwt,  for  thii  porpose,  ns  foimdeil 
on  the  pnlhibitiini  at '  all  flyinjg,  creeping  thiog* ' 
b^g  Dud  for  food,  exoeptiDg  tbe  millatorii 
(Lev.  zi  S3).  Acoonling  to  the  Talmnd,  cuing 
m  gnat  iDcuired  tooai^ng  or  ezoommaiiicatiini. 

GOAT.     Hw   noet   of  thit  uiimil  eiiiier 
known  to  or  kept  bj  the  Uebra>  pet^e  were 


GOAT,  SCAPE 


probablj— 1.  The  damedic  SyriKD  long-etrad 
breed,  with  honu  rather  small  and  Tarlonil]' 
beot ;  the  esn  longer  than  tha  head,  and  pen- 
duloni;  hair  long,  often  black;— 2.  The  Angora, 
or  rather  Anadoli  breed  of  Asia  Minor,  with  long 
hair,  more  or  lesa  flue;— 3.  The  Egyptian  breed. 
with  unall  apinJ  honu,  long  brown  hair,  very 


the  moct  degraded  bj  c 
all  the  domenic  rarieties,  is  olad  in  long  coaiae 
hair,  commoal;  of  a  rofboa  brown  colour,  and  so 
earlj  diitinct,  that  the  earlier  monumenti  of 
Egypt  represent  il  with  obrioai  prediion. 

The  nalnral  historj  of  the  domestic  ^t  re- 
qnirea  no  iUnitration  in  thia  place,  and  ita  eco- 
nomic Diea  demand  onl;  a  few  words.  Not- 
withalanding  the  offensive  laadTioosDeaa  which 
caoaei  il  to  be  lignificsnll;  separated  from  abeep, 
the  goat  wa»  employed  by  the  people  of  laiael  ui 
many  retpeeti  aa  their  repreaentatiTp.  It  wa«  a 
pure  animal  for  tacriflce  (Eiod,  lii.  5).  and  a 
kid  might  be  laba^luted  as  eqaivalent  to  a  Iambi 
it  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  Hebrew  flocka; 
and  both  the  milk  and  the  yoong  kidi  were  daily 
articlea  of  food.  Among  the  poorer  and  more 
•ober  ahepherd  fiunilies,  the  alanghter  of  a  kid 
waa  a  token  of  hoapitality  to  atran^era.  or  of  nn- 
nanal  fealiTily;  and  the  prohibition,  thrice  re- 
peated in  tbe  Moaaic  law,  '  not  to  aeethe  a  kid  in 
itamother'a  milk' (Eiod.xuiL  ISjxiiiv.ae; 
and  Dent.  zit.  SI),  may  have  originated  partly 
inadeura  to  reeommend  ahetemiouaneaa,  which 
tbe  legialaCora  and  moraling  of  tbe  East  have 
■ince  invariably  enforced  with  aneeeH,  and  partly 
with  a  view  to  diEcoontenanoe  a  practice  which 
wai  connected  with  idolalrooa  ft^ials.  and  the 
ritea  they  invoWed.  It  ia  from  goatikiu*  that 
the  leatham  bottlo  to  contain  wine  and  other 
liqnida  are  made  in  tbe  Levant  For  this  pnr- 
pcae,  after  tbe  head  and  feet  are  cut  away,  the 


neck,  without  opening  the  belly ;  and  Ac  n 
tremitiea  being  aeearM,  it  ia  dried  with  Oie  faa 


I  propne^ 

into  new  bottlea  (Matt  iz.  1 7).  Hanotf  appan 
(o  have  rightly  rcfinred  the  allnaioD  in  Amot  liL 
IS,  to  the  loDg-eared  laoe  of  goata:  'Ai  the 
ahepherd  taketh  oat  of  tbe  moDth  of  the  lion  tvn 
lega  orapieoeofear.aoihall  the  children  of  Imtl 
betaken  onl  tbatdwcllmSamariaaadDaBiaKgi.' 
Baide  the  dmectic  gnta,  Weatem  Aaia  ii 
poneiaed  of  otie  oe  mote  wild  apcciea — all  liip 


leait  one  speciu,  known  to  tin 
Araba  by  the  name  of  Beden  or  Beddan.  ul 
Taytal.  We  take  thia  animal  to  be  that  uodoRl 
in  1  Sam.  uiv.  S;  Job  zxxix.  I  ;  Pa.  civ.  le. 
Prov.  T.  IS.  The  male  ia  conuderably  nllir 
and  more  robnit  than  the  larger  he-gCAli«  1^ 
boma  ftirming  regular  cnrrea  bauiwardi,  and 
with  from  IS  to  S4  trannene  elevated  cru 
ridgea,  being  sometime*  near  three  tbtt  long,  ui 
exceedingly  ponderoua :  there  ia  a  beard  huIb 
the  chin,  and  the  tiir  ia  dark  brown',  bat  di 
limbs  are  white,  with  r^nlar  black  marki  don 
the  front  of  the  lega,  with  ringa  of  the  anx 
colonr  above  the  knees  and  on  the  paitena.  Tlw 
femalea  are  smaller  than  tbe  malea,  more  iloi- 
der]  J  made,  Ivighttr  rnfont,  ud  vith  tbe  whin 


101.  [Wild  Ooat  ef  SUuI.] 
and  black  markings  on  tbe  l^a  not  ao  diitiK^y 
Tisible.  Thia  apedcs  live  in  troops  of  I  i  w  1^ 
and  plunge  down  predpioea  with  the  samt  fcu- 
lets  impetuosity  which  <<'«*■  "g-—''—  Iht  ibo 
Their  homi  are  sold  by  the  Arabs  for  bift- 
huidles.&e.)  battheanimaia  tbemsdnaareM 
diminiEhing  in  number. 

GOAT,  SCAPE.  Tbe  particBlars  iwKliif 
the  two  goata,  one  of  which  was  to  be  oareil » 
tacriflce  and  the  other  suSered  to  ^cft.  «* 
contained  in  Lev.  zvi.  7-ia  The  t"0  p« 
were  to  he  brought  to  the  door  of  the  labm** 
and  the  bigb-pnest  waa  to  ca«t  lota  upco  lh™i 
'  one  lot  for  tbe  Lord,  and  the  other/«r  <i«  "TT 
goat:  or  rather  ■  for  AxanL'  Tbe  goat  ™  -»» 
tbe  lot  of  the  Lord  fUl  waa  to  be  bm^  "^ 
offered  np  fbr  a  sin-offering,  bat  tbe  P*'^ 
which  the  lot  of  Aaaicl  fell  wa*  to  be  P^^ 
alive  before  the  Lord,  to  nuke  an  aiooMtf 
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vith  him,  ta  let  him  go  for  a  fcap^goat  (or  *  for 
Aiaiel')  into  the  wilfknieaB.  Of  the  former  the 
bioodvas  to  be  carried  within  the  veil  to  be 
sprinkled  apon  the  mercy-aeat,  and  before  the 
mercy-seat,  in  order  that  atonement  might  be 
made  for  the  holy  plaee  becanae  of  the  unclean- 
D«s  of  the  children  of  Israel.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  live  goat  was  brought,  die  high- 
priest  was  to  lay  both  his  hands  upon  his  head  to 
confess  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
hrael;  after  which  he  was  to  send  it  by  the 
hand  of  '  a  fit  man '  that  it  might  bear  upon  it 
all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhalnted. 

The  only  difficulty  here,  and  that  is  a  great 
one,  is  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Aziuel,  which  our  translators,  in  common  with  a 
Urge  class  of  modem  commentators,  regard  as 
applied  to  the  goat  itself,  and  render  it  by  '  scape- 
gost/    Others  produce  reasons,  not  easily  an- 
sverfid,  for  showing  that  the  word  must  be  taken 
as  a  proper  name.    Then  arises  the  question. 
What  is  the  name  ?    Sereral  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  regiurd  it  as  the  name  of  the  place  to 
vhich  the  scape-goat  was  conducted;  but  this 
notion  has  obtain^  little  attention  among  Bib- 
lical scholars.    Others,  taking  a  hint  from  the 
Septoagint,  which  translates  tne  difficult  phrase 
hj  *  one  lot  for  the  Apopompeus,'  or  '  the  sender 
away,*  or  *the  sTerter,'  hold  it  to  denote  one  of 
that  class  a(  demons  or  deities  called  by  the 
Latins  Dii  AverruncL,  or  *  the  deities  who  send 
away  or  awert  evil  from  their  votaries;*  in  which 
case  the  word  would  denote  here  a  demon  dwell- 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  and  placated  by  victims. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  a  solemn  ceremony  was 
fmmed  so  as  to  give  some  sanction  to  the  notion 
supposed  to  be  mvolved  in  this  statement.    A 
^  forther,  however,  brings  it  more  within  the 
nnge  of  our  recognition — this  is,  that  Azazel  is 
bat  a  name  for  Satan,  as  was  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  Jewish  writers  and  of  the  early  Christian 
chorch ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony 
is,  that  while  the  remission  of  sin  is  effected  by 
the  sacrificed  goat  (for  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  was  no  remission,  Heb.  ix.  22),  the  other 
was  laden  with  the  sins  already,  tiirough  the 
other  goat,  pardoned,  by  wav  of  symbolically 
notifying  the  fact  to  Siatan,  and  of  triumphing  in 
his  discomfiture.   That,  in  any  case,  the  liberated 
goat  is  understood  to  bear  away  the  burden  of 
pardoned  sin,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  no  more, 
and  stands  in  the  place  which  the  victim  goat 
would  have  occupied  could  it  have  been  brought 
to  life  again  after  having  been  offered,  seems  to 
be  shown  by  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  the 
two  figures  used  in  the  purification  of  the  leprous 
person  (Lev.  i.  4),  one  of  which  is  slain,  and  the 
other  dipped  in  its  blood,  and  then  suffered  to  fly 
my.    There  is  another  more  common  ezplana- 
^,  which,  if  correct,  forms  a  very  beautiful  in- 
terpretation of  the  typical  rite.    This  view  reoog- 
maes  the  substantial  typical  identity  of  the  two 
pAts,  and  in  the  -rictim  goat  .sees  Christ  dying 
for  oar  sins,  and  in  the  li&rated  goat  views  him 
as  rising  again  for  our  justification.    But  it  must 
^  admitted  that  the  whole  subject  forms  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  Scripture. 

GOD.  The  two  principal  Hebrew  names  of 
the  Sonreme  Being  used  m  the  Scriptures  are 
Jfimah  and  EUMm,  Dr.  H&vemick  proposes 
the  reading  Jahvtk  instead  of  ./eAoaaA,  meuiing 


*  the  ExitUng  One*  Both  names,  he  admirably 
proves,  are  used  by  Moses  discriminately,  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  theological  idea  he  wished  to 
express  in  the  immediate  context;  and,  pursuing 
the  Pentateuch  nearly  line  by  line,  it  is  astcmish- 
ing  to  see  that  Moses  never  uses  any  of  the  names 
at  mere  random  or  arbitrarily,  but  is  throughout 
consistent  in  the  application  of  the  respective 
terms.  JEtohim  is  the  abstract  expression  for  ab- 
solute Deity  apart  from  the  special  notions  of 
unity,  holiness,  substance,  &c  It  is  more  a  phi- 
losophical than  devotional  term,  and  corresponds 
with  our  term  Deity,  in  the  same  way  as  state  or 
government  is  abstractedly  expressive  of  a  king  or 
monarch.  Jehovah,  however,  he  considers  to  be 
the  revealed  Elohim,  the  Manifest,  Only,  Per- 
sonal, and  Holy  Elohim  :  Elohim  is  the  Creator, 
Jehovah  the  Redeemer,  &c. 

To  Elohim,  in  the  later  writers,  we  usually 
find  affixed  the  adjective  *  the  living '  ( Jer.  x.  10 ; 
Dan.  vi.  20, 26 ;  Acts  xiv.  15 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16),  pro- 
bably in  contradistinction  to  icbls,  which  might 
be  confounded  in  some  cases  with  the  true  God. 

The  attributes  ascribed  to  God  by  Moses  are 
systematically  enumerated  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7, 
though  we  find  in  isolated  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  elsewhere,  additional  properties  speci- 
fied, which  bear  more  directly  upon  the  dogmas 
and  principles  of  religion,  such  as  e.  g,  that  he  is 
not  uie  author  of  sin  (Geo.  i.  31),  although  since 
the  fkll,  man  is  bom  prone  to  sin  (Gen.  vi.  5  ; 
viii.  21,  &c).  But  as  it  was  the  avowed  desi^ 
of  Moses  to  teach  the  Jews  the  Unity  of  God  in 
opposition  to  the  polytheism  of  the  other  nations 
with  whom  they  were  to  come  in  contact,  he 
dwelt  particularly  and  most  prominently  on  that 
point,  which  he  hardly  ever  omitted  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the  attributes 
of  God  (Deut  vi.  4 ;  x.  17  ;  iv.  39 ;  ix.  16,  &c; 
Num.  xvi.  xxii. ;  xxxiiL  19,  &c. ;  Exod.  xv.  11 ; 
xxxiv.  6,  7,  &c.). 

In  the  Prophets  and  other  sacred  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  these  attributes  are  still  more 
fully  developed  and  explained  by  the  declara- 
tions that  God  is  the  first  and  the  last  (Isa. 
xliv.  6),  that  He  changes  not  (Hab.  iii.  6),  that 
the  earth  and  heaven  shall  perish,  but  He  shall 
endure  (Ps.  cii.  26) — a  distinct  allusion  to  the 
last  doomsday — and  that  He  is  Omnipresent 
(Prov.  XV.  3 ;  Job  xxxiv.  22,  &c.). 

In  the  New  Testament  also  we  find  the  attri- 
butes of  God  systematically  classified  (Rev.  v.  12, 
and  vii.  12),  while  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity embrace,  if  not  a  farther,  still  a  more 
developed  idea,  as  presented  by  the  Aposties  and 
the  primitive  teachers  of  the  church. 

The  expression  <  to  see  God '  ^Job  xix.  26 ; 
xlii.  5;  Isa.  xxxviii.  11)  sometimes  signifies 
merely  to  experience  his  help ;  but  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptores  it  more  usually  denotes  the 
approach  of  death  (Gen.  xxxii.  30 ;  Judg.  vi.  23 ; 
xui.  22 ;  Isa.  vi.  5). 

The  term  <  son  of  Grod'  applies  to  kings  (Ps. 
ii.  7 ;  Ixxxii.  6,  27).  The  usual  notion  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  royal  dianity  was  derived  from 
God,  may  here  be  traced  to  its  source.  This 
notion,  entertained  by  the  Oriental  nations  with 
regard  to  kings,  made  the  latter  style  themselves 
g<^  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6). 

*  Sons  of  God,'  in  the  plural,  implies  inferior 
gods,  angels  (G«n.  vi.  2 ;  Job  i.  6) ;  as  also  fhith- 
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fill  adherents,  wonhippen  of  God  (Deat  xiv.  1 ; 
Pb.  Ixxiii.  15;  ProT.  xiv.  26). 

*  Man  of  God'  is  sometimes  applied  to  an 
angel  (Jndg.  ziii.  6,  8) ;  as  also  to  a  prophet 
(1  Sam.  ii.  27  ;  ix.  6 ;  1  Kings  xiii.  1). 

GOG  occurs  Ezek.  xxxriii.  3,  14,  and  xxxix. 
1 1,  as  a  proper  name— that  of  a  prince  of  Mo/gog, 
a  people  that  were  to  come  fh>m  the  North  to 
inTade  the  land  of  Israel,  and  be  there  defeated. 
In  a  different  sense,  bat  corresponding  with  the 
assertions  of  other  Oriental  authors,  in  whose  trap 
ditions  this  people  occupy  an  important  place,  Gog 
occurs  in  Rev.  xx.  8,  as  the  name  of  a  country. 

Interpreters  have  given  very  different  explana- 
tions of  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog;  but  they 
have  generally  understood  them  as  irvmbolical 
expressions  for  the  heathen  nations  of  Asia,  or 
more  particularly  for  the  Scvthians,  a  vague 
knowledge  of  whom  seems  to  nave  reached  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  about  that  period.  As  a  col- 
lective name,  Magog  seems  also  to  indicate  in  the 
Hebrew  the  tribes  about  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains. According  to  Reinegge,  some  of  the  Cau- 
casian people  call  their  mountains  Gog,  and  the 
highest  northern  points  Magog. 

GO'LAN  or  Gaulon,  a  Levitical  town  of 
Bashan,  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut  iv.  43; 
Josh.  XX.  8;  xxi.  27;  1  Chron.  vi.  71),  from 
which  the  small  province  of  Gaulonitis  took  its 
name.  The  word  is  recognised  in  the  present 
Jolan  or  Djolan,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  as 
giving  name  to  a  district  lying  east  of  the  lake  of 
Tibenas,  and  composed  of  the  ancient  Gaulonitis, 
with  part  of  Bashan  and  Argob. 

GOLD  was  known  and  valued  in  very  early 
times.  Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  (Gen.  xiii.  2 ; 
xxiv.  35) ;  and  female  ornaments  were  made  of 
gold  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 

To  judge  from  1  Chron.  xxii.  14;  xxix.  4,  the 
Jews  must  have  been,  in  their  prosperous  dajTS, 
in  possession  of  enormous  quantities  of  this  metiaJ, 
considering  the  manv  tons  of  gold  that  were  spent 
in  the  buildins  of  the  temple  alone,  though  the 
expression,  ^lenieouM  as  stones  (2  Chron.  i.  15), 
may  be  considered  as  hyperbolical.  It  is,  how- 
ever, confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  other  Asiatic 
nations,  and  more  especially  of  the  Persians,  that 
the  period  referred  to  really  abounded  in  gold, 
which  was  imported  iu  vast  masses  from  Africa 
and  the  Indies.  The  queen  of  Sheba  brought 
with  her  (from  Arabia  Felix),  among  other  pre- 
sents, 1 20  talents  of  gold  (2  Chron.  ix.  9). 

GOUGOTHA.  The  original  word  signifies 
*  a  skull,'  as  does  its  Latin  representative.  Col- 
variOf  Calvary,  Different  opinions  have  pre- 
vailed as  to  why  the  place  was  so  termed.  Many 
have  held  that  Golgotha  was  the  place  of  public 
execution,  the  Tyburn  of  Jerusalem;  and  that 
hence  it  was  termed  the  *  place  of  a  skull.'  An- 
other opiniou  is  that  the  place  took  its  name  from 
its  shape,  being  a  hillock  of  a  form  like  a  human 
skull.  Tlie  last  is  the  opinion  to  which  the  writer 
of  these  remarks  inclines.  That  the  place  was  of 
some  such  shape  seems  to  be  generally  agreed, 
and  the  traditional  term  mount,  applied  to  Cal- 
vary, appears  to  confirm  this  idea.  And  such  a 
shape,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  name — ^that  is, '  skull.'  To  these  con- 
siderations there  are  added  certain  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  second  explanation.  So  for 
as  we  know  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to 


show  that  there  was  a  place  of  public  execntioD 
where  Golgotha  is  commonly  fixed,  nor  that  any 
such  place,  ia  or  near  Jeruaidem,  bore  the  name 
Golgotha.  In  truth,  the  context  seems  to  show 
that  the  Roman  guard  hurried  Jesus  away  and 
put  him  to  death  at  the  first  convenient  spot ;  and 
that  the  rather  because  there  was  no  small  f^ar 
of  a  popular  insurrection,  especially  as  he  vas 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  people.  But  where  ^ns 
the  place  ?  Not  fiur,  we  may  suppose  from  wbat 
has  been  said,  from  the  judgment-hall,  which  vss 
doubtiess  near  the  spot  (Fort  Antonia)  where 
the  Roman  forces  in  Jemsalem  were  concen- 
trated. From  our  plan  of  Jemsalem  it  will  be 
seen  that  Fort  Antonia  lay  on  the  north-we&t 
angle  of  the  temple.  Was  it  likely,  then,  that  hi 
the  highly  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  the 
soldiers  mould  take  Jesus  southward,  that  is, 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city  ?  Some- 
where in  the  north,  it  is  clear,  they  would  exe- 
cute him,  as  thus  they  woold  most  easily  efSect 
their  object  But  if  they  chose  the  north,  tbeo 
the  road  to  Joppa  or  Damascus  would  be  most 
convenient ;  and  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  woold 
probably  be  so  suitable  as  the  slight  rounded  ele- 
vation which  bore  the  name  of  Calvary.  That 
some  hillock  would  be  preferred,  it  is  ea^  to 
see,  as  thus  the  exposure  of  the  criminal  ana  the 
alleged  cause  of  his  crucifixion  would  be  mort 
efiectually  secured.  But  the  particulars  detailed 
by  the  sacred  historians  show  that  our  Lord  was 
not  crucified  on  the  spot,  or  very  near  the  tff*, 
where  he  was  condenmed,  but  was  conducted 
some  distance  through  the  city.  If  so,  thii,  as 
appears  from  our  plan,  most  have  been  towards 
the  west  Two  points  seem  thus  determined :  the 
crucifixion  was  at  the  nortk-tDest  of  the  city. 

The   account,  as  siven  in   the  Evangelists, 
touching  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
of  our  Lord,  is  as  follows : — Having  been  deli- 
vered by  Pilate  to  be  crucified,  Jesus  was  led 
away,  followed  by  a  great  company  of  people  aad 
women,  who  bewail^  his  fate.    On  the  way  the 
soldiers  met  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  coming  vA 
tf  the  countryt  who  is  compelled  to  bear  Jcsbs* 
cross.    When  they  were  come  to  the  place  whieh 
is  called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him.  This 
place  was  nigh  to  tiie  city ;  and,  sitting  down, 
they  watched  him  then*.    They  that  passed  by 
reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  acoffio^' 
Likewise  also  the  chief  priests  mocked  him,  with 
the  scribes  and  elders ;  and  the  people  stood  be 
holding.    The  soldiers  too  mocked  him.    There 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his 
mother's  sister,  and  Mary  Magdalene.    And  s^ 
his  acquaintance  and  the  women  that  followed 
him  from  Galilee  stood  afar  off,  behoMing  thes^ 
things.     In  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepnlch'^' 
hewn  out  in  tiie  rock ;  there  laid  they  Jesos,  aod 
rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepolchre. 
The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  adds, 
that  Jesus  suffered  without  the  gate,  sabjoiniiig. 
*  let  us,  therefore,  go  forth  to  him  ▼Jt^^y^If 
camp  (or  the  city)  bearing  his  reproach '  (Heb. 
xiii.  12,  13;   Matt  xxvil;   Mark  xv.;  ^^^ 
xxiii. ;  John  xix.). 

We  thus  learn,  as  a  positive  fkct,  that  the  cn^ 
cifixion  and  burial  took  place  out  of  the  eifjt  ^^ 
yet  nigh  to  the  city ;  and  the  statement  of  vf 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  is  confirmed  by  the  oc** 
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deDtal  remark  (Mark  zt.  21),  that  the  soldiers 
seized  Simoii«  as  he  was  *  coming  out  of  the 
couDtry/  It  now  appears,  then,  that  Calvary  lay 
at  the  Dorth-west,  and  at  the  outside,  of  the  city. 
The  reader,  on  perusing  the  abstract  just  given  of 
tbe  evangelical  narrators,  combined  with  previous 
rvmarks,  will  find  reason  to  think  that  Calvary 
vis  only  just  on  the  outer  side  of  the  second  wall. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  place  was  one  around 
which  many  persons  could  assemble,  near  which 
vay&rers  were  passing,  and  the  sufferers  in  which 
could  be  seen  or  addressed  hj  persons  who  were 
both  near  and  remote :  all  which  concurs  in  show- 
ing that  the  spot  was  one  of  some  elevation,  and 
equally  proves  that '  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a 
corner,'  but  at  a  place  and  under  circumstances 
likely  to  make  Calvary  well  known  and  well  re- 
membered alike  by  the  foes  and  the  friends  of 
oar  Lord.  Other  events  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after,  in  connection  with  the  resurrection, 
voald  aid  (if  aid  were  needed)  in  fixing  the  re- 
collection of  the  spot  deep  and  ineffaceably  in  the 
minds  of  the  primitive  disciples. 

Was  it  likely  that  this  recollection  would 
perish  ?  Surely  of  all  spots  Calvary  would  be- 
come the  moat  sacred,  the  most  endearing,  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  spot  where  Jesus  was 
crucified,  died,  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  must 
have  been  bound  to  the  heart  of  every  disciple  in 
the  strongest  and  most  crateful  bonds.  Perhaps 
Qo  one  spot  on  earth  had  ever  so  many  to  remem- 
ber it  and  know  its  precise  locality,  as  the  place 
vhere  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.  First  in  Jeru- 
alem,  and  soon  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  were  there 
hearts  that  held  the  recollection  among  their  most 
valued  treasures. 

Tbe  traditionary  recollection  of  this  remark- 
able spot  must  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  on  the  place, 
a^  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 
Tbe  temple  thus  takes  up  the  tradition  and 
tnnsmits  it  in  stone  and  marble  to  coming  ages. 
This  continuation  of  the  tradition  is  the  more 
important,  because  it  begins  to  operate  at  a  time 
vhen  the  Christians  were  driven  from  Jerusalem. 
But  the  absence  of  the  Christians  fit>m  the  holy 
city  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  even  early  in 
the  third  century  we  find  pilgrimages  from  distant 
places  to  the  Holy  Ldmd  h^  alr«idy  begun,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  viewing  the  spots  which 
^  presence  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  had 
nmdered  sacred  and  memorable.  A  century  later, 
Buebins  (a  j>.  31 5)  informs  us  that  Christians 
risited  Jeniaslem  ftt>m  all  regions  of  the  earth 
for  the  same  object  So  early  and  so  decided  a 
CDrrent  towards  the  holy  city  presupposes  a  strong, 
vide-spread,  and  long  pre-eminent  feeling — an 
established  tradition  in  the  church  touching  the 
most  remarkable  spots ;  a  tradition  of  that  nature 
which  readily  links  itself  with  the  actual  record 
in  Hebrews. 

Early  in  the  fourth  century  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome write  down  the  tradition  and  fix  the  loca- 
lity of  Calvary  in  their  writings.  Pilgrims  now 
streamed  to  Jerusalem  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  world, 
>od  that  site  was  fixed  for  Golgotha  which  has 
'*°uuoed  to  tbe  present  hour.  This  was  done  not 
merely  by  the  testimony  of  these  two  learned 
'ftltera,  but  by  the  acts  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tuie  and  his  mother  Helena.  This  empress,  when 
*^  hr  advanced  in  life,  visited  Jerusalem  for 


the  express  purpose  of  erecting  a  church  on  the 
spot  where  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been  crucified. 
'  On  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem  she  inquired  dili- 
gently of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  the  search  was 
uncertain  and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
structions by  which  the  heathen  had  sought  to 
render  the  spot  unknown.  These  being  all  re- 
moved, the  sacred  sepulchre  was  discovered,  and 
by  its  side  three  crosses,  with  the  tablet  bearing 
the  inscription  written  by  Pilate.'  On  the  site 
thus  ascertained  was  erected,  whether  by  Con- 
stantine  or  Helena,  certainly  by  Roman  influence 
and  treasure,  a  splendid  and  extensive  Christian 
temple.  This  church  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated A.D.  335.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
Christian  world.  In  order  to  give  it  importance 
and  add  to  its  splendour,  a  council  of  bishops  was 
convened,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  which  assembled  first  at 
Tyre,  and  then  at  Jerusalem.  The  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  was  burnt  by  the  Persians  in  aj>. 
614.  It  was  shortly  after  rebuilt  by  Modestus 
with  resources  supplied  by  John  Eleemor,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  The  Basilica  or  Marty  rion  erected 
under  Constantine  remained  as  before.  The  Mo- 
hammedans next  became  masters  of  Jerusalem. 
At  length  Harun  er  Rashid  made  over  to  Charle- 
magne the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
Palestine  again  became  the  scene  oi  battles  and 
bloodshed.  Muez,  of  the  race  of  the  Fatimites, 
transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  Cairo,  when 
Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  new  masters,  and 
the  holy  sepulchre  is  said  to  have  been  again  set 
on  fire.  It  was  fully  destroyed  at  the  command 
of  the  third  of  the  Fatimite  kalifs  in  Egypt,  the 
buildinff  being  razed  to  the  foundations.  In  the 
reign  of  his  successor  it  was  rebuilt,  being  com- 
pleted A.D.  1048 ;  but  instead  of  the  former  magni- 
ficent Basilica  over  the  place  of  Golgotha,  a  small 
chapel  only  now  graced  the  spot.  The  crusades 
soon  began.  The  crusaders  regarded  the  edifices 
connected  with  the  sepulchre  as  too  contracted, 
and  erected  a  stately  temple,  the  walls  and  ffeneral 
form  of  whidi  are  admitted  to  remain  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  So  recently,  however,  as  a.d.  1808  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  partly  consumed 
by  fire ;  but  being  rebuilt  by  the  Greeks,  it  now 
offers  no  traces  of  its  recent  desolation. 

We  have  thus  traced  down  to  the  present  day  the 
history,  traditional  and  recorded,  of  the  buildings 
erected  on  Golgotha,  and  connected  these  edifices 
with  the  original  events  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered memorable.  To  affirm  that  the  evidence  is 
irresistible  may  be  going  too  ftr ;  but  few  anti- 
quarian questions  rest  on  an  equally  solid  basts, 
and  few  points  of  history  would  remain  settled  were 
tiiey  subject  to  the  same  sceptical,  not  to  say  unfiur, 
scrutiny  which  Robinson  has  here  applied. 

The  sole  evidence  of  amr  weight  in  the  opposite 
balance  u  that  urged  by  Robinson,  that  the  place 
of  the  crucifixion  and  tne  sepulchre  are  now  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  modem  city.  But  to  render 
this  argument  decisive  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  city  occupies  now  the  same  ground  that  it 
occupied  in  the  days  of  Christ  It  is,  at  least, 
as  likely  that  the  city  should  have  undergone 
changes  as  that  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  should 
have  been  mistaken.  The  identity  of  such  a  spot 
is  more  likely  to  be  preserved  than  the  site  and 
relative  proportions  of  a  city  which  has  undergone 
more  violent  changes  than  probably  any  other 
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place  on  earth.  The  present  walls  of  Jemsaiem 
were  erected  so  late  as  ajx  1642 ;  and  Robinson 
himself  remarks,  en  pauantt  that  a  part  of  Zion  is 
now  left  out  (p.  67).  If,  then,  the  city  has  been 
contracted  on  the  south,  and  if,  also,  it  was  after 
the  death  of  Christ  expanded  on  the  north,  what 
should  we  expect  but  to  find  Golgotha  in  the 
midst  of  the  modem  city? 

Two  or  three  additional  &cts  in  confirmation 
of  the  identi^  of  the  present  place  may,  finally, 
be  adduced.  Buckingham  says,  *  the  present  rock 
called  Calvary,  and  enclosed  within  the  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  bears  marks  in  every  part  that 
is  naked,  of  its  having  been  a  round  nodule  of  rock 
standing  above  the  common  level  of  the  sur&ce.' 
Scholz  states  that  he  traced  the  remains  of  a  wall, 
which  ran  as  the  second  wall  on  the  plan  runs, 
excluding  G<^gotha  and  taking  in  the  pool  of 
Heiekiah.  At  most,  a  Tery  few  hundred  yards 
only  can  the  original  Golgotha  have  lain  from  the 
present  site;  and  the  evidence  in  fhvour  of  its 
identity,  if  not  decisive,  is  fn  stronger  than  any 
that  has  been  adduced  against  it 

GO'MER.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  son  of 
Noah,  whose  descendants  Bochart  supposes  to  have 
settled  in  Phrygia  (Gen.  x.  3 ;  oomp.  1  Chron.  i.  5). 
Most  of  the  interpreters  take  him  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  the  Celts,  and  more  especially  of  the  Civnmerii, 
who  were  already  known  in  the  time  of  Homer. 
To  judge  from  the  ancient  historians,  they  had  in 
early  times  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  gave  their  name  to  the  Crimea,  the  ancient 
Cherwonesua  Taurica,  But  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  driven  from  their  territories  by  the 
Scythians,  when  they  took  refuge  in  Asia  Minor, 
B.C.  7. 

In  the  Scriptures,  however,  the  people  named 
Gomer  imply  rather  an  obscure  and  but  vaguely 
known  nation  of  the  barbarous  north. 

Josephus  savs  expressly,  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
Galatians,  a  (jeltic  colony,  was  called  Gomer. 

2.  The  name  of  the  daughter  of  Diblum,  wife 
of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hosea  i.  3). 

GOMORR'AH,  one  of  *the  cities  of  the  plun,' 
destroyed  along  with  Sodom.  An  account  of  that 
catastrophe  is  given  under  Sodom. 

GOPHER  WOOD  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
Scripture,  as  the  material  of  which  Noah  was 
directed  to  build  the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  14^,  *Make 
thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and 
without  with  pitch'  (probably  *  bitumen').  In 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  particular  kind  of 
wood  which  is  mentioned  in  the  above  passage, 
we  can  get  assistance  only  from  the  name,  the 
country  where  the  wood  was  supposed  to  have 
been  procured,  or  the  traditional  opinions  respect- 
ing it.  ^  That  nothing  yery  satis&ctor^  has  been 
ascertained  is  evident  from  the  vanous  inter- 
pretations that  have  been  given  of  this  word,  so 
that  some  have  preferred,  as  in  our  Authorized 
Version,  to  retain  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
greatest  number  of  writers  have  been  of  opinion 
that  by  the  gopher  wood  we  are  to  understand 
the  cypress.  Besides  an  argument  attempted  to 
be  drawn  from  the  similarity  of  the  name,  it  is 
argued  that  the  wood  of  the  cypress,  being  almost 
incorruptible,  was  likely  to  be  preferred ;  that  it 
was  frequently  employed  in  later  ages  in  the 
construction  of  temples,  bridges,  and  even  ships ; 
and  that  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  countries 


where,  acoording  to  these  authors,  the  ark  is  si^ 
posed  to  have  been  built,  that  is,  in  Aflsyna, 
where  other  woods  are  scarce.  But  wherever  the 
ark  was  built,  there  would  be  no  deficinicyof 
timber  if  there  was  a  oertain  degree  of  moistiiiie 
with  warmth  of  climate ;  and  we  know  not  vbat 
change  of  climate  may  have  taken  place  at  the 
Deluge.  The  pine  tribe,  including  the  cypren, 
appears  as  likely  as  any  other  to  have  been  em- 
ployed, usually  growing  as  thej  do  in  extenavt 
forests,  and  yielding  straight  and  easily  worked 
timber,  calculated,  from  its  resinous  nature, 
efieetually  to  resist  moisture,  especially  if  covered 
with  pitch  and  tar,  which  might  easily  have  been 
prepared  from  the  reftise  branches  and  timber, 
and  used  as  well  as  the  natural  bitumen.  Bat  the 
whole  of  these  suggestions  amount  onlv  to  con- 
jecture^ and  there  seems  no  possibility  of  srririsg 
at  a  satis&ctory  conclusion. 

GO'SHEN,  a  province  or  district  of  Egypt  in 
which  Jacob  and  his  fiunily  settled  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  son  Joseph,  and  in  which 
they  and  their  descendants  remained  for  a  period 
of  430  years  (Gen.  xlv.  10 ;  xM.  23 ;  xlvii.  27; 
1.  8;  Exod.  viii.  22;  ix.  26).  The  Bible  do«i 
not  present  any  definite  infbrmatian  as  to  the 
precise  locali^  of  Goshen,  and  of  course  later 
authorities  possess  only  an  inferior  value.  There 
are,  however,  incidental  expressions,  allnsioiM. 
and  implications  in  the  Scriptures,  which  afford 
aid  in  determining  the  spot  That  Goshen  laj 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  ma^  be  jnstifiably 
inferred  from  the  fiict  that  Jacob  is  not  reported 
to  have  crossed  that  river;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Israelites  did  so  in  their  flight  out  of 
Egypt  With  this  inference  all  the  langnafP 
employed  (see  the  passages  aa  given  above),  to 
say  the  least,  agrees,  if  it  does  not  afford  an  in- 
direct evidence  in  its  fiLvour.  By  compsnog 
Exod.  xiiL  17  and  1  Chron.  vii.  81,  it  appein 
that  Goshen  bordered  on  Arabia  as  well  is 
Palestine,  and  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  oat  of 
Egypt  shows  that  the  land  was  not  Ur  removed 
from  the  Red  Sea.  It  appears  probable  that  rt 
may  fix  the  locality  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egypt* 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  ^ 
Nile,  in  the  distiict  around  Heroopolis. 

This  district  was  suitable  for  a  nomadic  people 
who  would  have  been  misplaoed  in  the  nsmr* 
limits  of  the  valley  of  the  NUe.    ChUdren  of 
the  desert,  or  at  least  used  as  they  wef«  to  wander 
freely  from  one  fertile  plain  to  another  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  the  sons  of  Jaoob  required  a 
spot  where  the  advantages  of  an  advanoKi  o^ 
lisation  could  be  united  with  unrestricted  fie^ 
dom,  and  abundance  be  secured  without  the  fot' 
feiture  of  early  and  cherished  habits.  The  fereni 
opinions  entertained  on  this  point  sobstantiaiij 
agree  in  referrinff  Goshen  to  the  country  ioje^ 
vening  between  Sie  desert  of  Arabia  and  Pu«^ 
tine  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  tv 
Nile  on  the  other,  with  the  Mediterranean  at  w 
base.    The  district  assigned  to  Jacob  sod  htf 
family  was  chosen  for  its  superiority  (Gen.  xl^ 
6),  *  In  the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  fttber  aw 
brethren  to  dwell,  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them 
dwell  ;*  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  the  Ifiiw'' 
ites  themselves,  as  well  aa  the  multiplieatioo  « 
their  cattle,  shows  that  the  territorv  wtetBeo* 
extraordinary  fertility.    Time  andcireamfWieei 
have  doubtless  had  their  efiect  on  the  fatm  ^ 
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a  country  in  which  the  desert  is  ever  read j  to 
make  eneroechments  as  soon  as  the  repelling 
hand  of  man  is  relaxed  or  withdrawn.  Bat  La- 
tiorde  represents  the  yicinity  of  Heliopolis  as 
still  eoToed  with  palm-trees,  and  as  having  an 
enclosare,  eomprehending  a  considerable  space 
of  groond,  which  is  covered  every  year  by  the 
inundatioo  of  the  Nile  to  the  height  of  five  feet 
We  are  not,  however,  to  expect  evidences  of 
laxvriant  fertility.  The  country  was  chosen  for 
Its  pre-eminent  fitness  for  shepherds.  If  a  no- 
madic tribe  had  wide  space  and  good  pasture- 
gTXNmds.  they  woold  have  'the  b^  (for  them- 
k1t«s)  of  the  land,'  and  these  advantages  the 
district  in  which  we  have  placed  Goshen  abund- 
antly supplied  in  ancient  times,  when  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  more  liberally  dispensed  than  at 
present  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  country.  No- 
thing is  needed  but  water  to  make  the  desert 
fertile.  <  The  water  of  the  Nile  soaks  through 
the  earth  for  some  distance  under  the  sandy  tract 
the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis),  and  is  every- 
vfaere  foimd  on  diguing  wells  eighteen  or  twenty 
ieet  deepL  Such  wells  are  very  frequent  in  parts 
vfaich  the  inundation  does  not  reach.  The  water 
is  raised  from  them  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen 
u>d  applied  to  the  irrisation  of  the  fields.  When- 
cfer  this  takes  place  the  desert  is  turned  into  a 
froitfol  field.  In  passing  to  Heliopolis  we  saw 
«erenl  such  fields  m  the  difierent  stages  of  being 
reclaimed  from  the  desert ;  some  just  laid  out, 
others  already  fertile.  In  returning  by  another 
way  more  eastward,  we  passed  a  succession  of 
beaatifol  plantations  wholly  dependent  on  this 
mode  of  irrigation  *  (Robinson's  FaUxtim,  vol.  i. 
p.  36). 

GOSPEL.  The  Greek  word,  which  literally 
(ijenifies  glad  tidingg,  is  translated  in  the  English 
Version  by  the  word  Gotpel,  via.,  God's  spell,  or 
the  Word  rf  God,  The  central  point  of  Christian 
pi|«aching  was  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the 
wioar  had  come  into  the  world  (Matt  iv.  23 ; 
nom.  X.  15) ;  and  the  first  Christian  preachers, 
'no  characterixed  their  accoimt  of  me  person 
«rf  mission  of  Christ  by  the  term  Gospel.  This 
i^e  was  also  prefixed  to  the  written  accounts 
of  Christ  We  possess  four  such  accounts;  the 
Y^  by  Matthew,  announcing  the  Redeemer  as 
the  promised  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  the 
*?»»d  by  Mark,  declaring  him  «a  Prophet 
^hty  in  deed  and  word  *  (Luke  xxiv.  19) ;  the 
third  by  Luke,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  he 
"^presented  Christ  in  the  special  character  of  the 
^▼uwrof  sinners  (Luke  viL  36,  sq.;  xv.  18-9, 
^•) ;  the  fourth  by  John,  who  represents  Christ 
J»the  son  of  God,  in  whom  deity  and  humanity 
hecame  one.  The  ancient  church  gave  to  Matthew 
we  symbol  of  the  lion,  to  Mark  that  of  man,  to 
w«e  that  of  the  ox,  and  to  John  that  of  the 
««le ;  these  were  the  four  ftoes  of  the  cherubim. 

.!l!?^  "  ^^^  ^^  ^""^  revealed  himself 
*«  borne  by  the  cherubim,  and  the  four  Evange- 
'»t8  were  also  the  bearers  of  that  glory  of  God 
»tach  appeared  m  the  form  of  man. 

tonoeming  the  order  which  they  occupy  in  the 
acnptores,  the  oldest  Utin  and  Gothic  Versions 
2>«e  Matthew  and  John  first,  and  af^er  them 
*Jf  k  and  Luke,  while  the  other  MS8.  and  the  old 
2Jyons  follow  the  order  given  to  them  in  our 
^'es.  As  dogmatical  reasons  render  a  diflferent 
""^  more  natural,  thei«  is  much  in  fiivour  of 
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the  opinion  that  their  usual  position  arose  from 
regaM  to  the  chronological  dates  of  the  respective 
composition  of  the  rour  gospels:  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Origen,  Ireneus,  and  Eusebius.  All 
ancient  testimonies  affree  that  Matthew  was  the 
earliest,  and  John  the  latest  Evangelist  The 
relation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  to  the  other  three 
(Gospels,  and  the  relation  of  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  to  each  other,  is  very 
remarkable.  With  the  exception  of  the  history 
of  the  Baptist,  and  that  of  Christ's  passion  and 
resurrection,  we  find  in  John  not  only  narratives 
of  quite  different  events,  but  also  different  state- 
ments even  in  the  above  sections.  On  the  other 
band,  the  first  three  Evangelists  not  only  toler- 
ably harmonize  in  the  substance  and  order  of  the 
events  they  relate,  but  correspond  even  sentence 
by  sentence  in  their  separate  narratives  (comp. 
ex,  gr.  Mark  i.  21-28  with  Luke  iv.  31-37 ;  Matt 
viii.  31-34;  Mark  vi.  34;  ▼.  17;  Luke  viii.  32- 
37,  etc.).  The  thought  that  first  snggesti  itself 
on  considering  this  surprising  harmony  is,  that 
they  all  had  mutually  drawn  their  information 
from  one  another,  some  critics  are  of  opinion 
that  Matthftw  was  the  oldest  source,  and  that 
Mark  drew  his  information  both  from  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  again,  according  to  others,  Luke  was 
the  oldest,  and  Matthew  made  use  of  Luke  and 
Mark;  while  most  critics  in  Germany  have 
adopted  the  view  that  Matthew  was  the  oldest, 
and  was  made  use  of  by  Luke,  and  that  Mark 
derived  his  information  both  from  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Some  of  the  most  modem  critics  are,  on 
the  other  huid,  of  opinion  that  Mark  was  the 
ori^nal  evangelist,  and  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
denved  their  information  from  him.  The  differ- 
ence of  these  opinions  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
none  of  them  are  ri^ht,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  that,  notwithstanding  the  partial  har- 
mony of  the  three  evangelists  in  the  choice  of 
their  sentences,  there  is  still  a  surprising  differ- 
ence in  them  as  regards  the  words  of  those  sen- 
tences ;  a  fiict  whidi  compelled  the  critics  who 
suppose  that  the  evangelists  made  use  of  each 
other's  writings,  to  account  everywhere  for  such 
deviations,  and  frequentiy  to  hate  recotirse  to  the 
most  trivial  and  pedantic  arguments.  To  us 
these  differences  in  word  and  phrase  would 
appear  inconceivable  were  we  disposed  to  assume 
that  the  evangelists  had  copied  one  another. 

As  the  three  Evangelists  mutually  supply  and 
explain  each  other,  they  were  early  joined  to 
each  other,  by  Tatian,  about  aj>.  170,  and  by 
Anmionius,  about  a.d.  230,^  and  the  discrepancies 
among  them  early  led  to  attempts  to  reconcile 
them.f  And  with  this  view  various  elaborate 
treatises  have  been  composed,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  But  when  we  consider  that 
one  and  the  same  writer,  namely,  Luke,  relates 
the  conversion  of  Paul  (Acts  ix.  22,  26),  with 
different  incidental  circumstances,  after  three 
various  documents,  though  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  him  to  have  annulled  the  discre- 
pancies, we  cannot  help  being  convinced  that  the 
Evangelists  attached  but  little  weight  to  minute 

Sreciseness  in  the  incidents,  since,  indeed,  the 
istorical  trath  of  a  narration  consists  less  in 
them,  in  the  relation  of  minute  details,  than  in 

*  Such  putting  together  is  called  synapsis. 
t  Harmonies. 
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tbe  correct  couceptioD  of  the  chanuier  uid  qnrit 
of  the  ercDt, 

GOURD.     The  word  ttaiu  renderad  (Autoyoa) 
oeeart  onl;  in  Jonah  It.,  irhere  it  a  atvenl  tunes 
*    It  ID  ver.  6,  T,  9,  10.    la  the  margiD 


goard  nor  ivy  U  conaidered  by  modern  vriten 
to  indicsle  the  plant  intended  :  which  a  remark- 
able for  baling  given  riie  to  some  fierce  contro- 
veisies  in  the  early  ages  of  tbe  Charch.  Tbe 
difficnltiea  here,  hoveier.  do  not  appear  to  be  >o 
great  ai  Id  many  other  initances.  Bnt  before 
considering  these,  it  i«  deairable  to  ascertain  irhal 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  plant  aa  required  by 
the  teit.  We  are  told,  ■  The  Lord  God  prepared 
a  gourd  {kikayon),  and  made  it  to  come  over 
Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his  bead  ' 
(Ter.  S).  '  But  God  prepared  a  wonn  when  the 
moraingrose  the  next  day,  and  ilimote  tbegonrd 
that  il  withered'  (ver.  7).  And  in  Ter.  lu  it  is 
said  of  the  gourd  that  it  'came  up  in  a  uight,  i 


It  was  probably  a  plant  of  the  country,  being 
named  specifically ;  also  Ihat  il  was  capable  of 
affording  shade,  and  might  be  easily  destroyed. 
There  does  ool  appear  anything  in  this  acconnt  to 
warrant  us  in  conBiderins  it  to  be  the  ivy.  which 
il  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  cannot  Euppnrt  itself, 
and  is,  moreoier,  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
hot  and  arid  country  of  ancient  Nineveh,  though 
we  have  ourselves  found  it  in  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, but  only  in  the  temperate  climate  of  the 
Himalayan  Monntatns.  'The  Christians  and 
Jews  of  Mosul  (Nineveb)ray  it  was  not  the  ktroa 
whose  shadow  refreshed  Jonah,  bat  a  sort  of 

Crd,  ei-ktra,  which  has  very  large  leaves,  very 
je  fruit,  and  lasts  bnt  aboat  four  months' 


.__long-(7™ 

The  Hebrew  name  kiiagim  it  to  umilir  to  tb 
kiki  of  Dioseorides.  that  il  wsis  early  ihonglil  lo 
indicate  tbe  tame  plant.  The  kiii  or  cmtns  on^ 
responds  with  the  castor-oil  plant,  of  which  tbt 
seeds  have  some  resemblance  to  the  insect  ocid- 
monly  called  tick  in  English,  and  which  it  fbDid 
on  dogs  and  other  animals.  Ithaa  also  been  called 
Pexla-darljltia  and  Pataia  CkrUti,  fmm  the  pal- 
mate division  of  its  leaves.  It  was  knows  at  muh 
earlier  times,  as  Hippocrates  employed  it  in  me 
diciue ;  and  Herodotus  menlioiis.  wbei  ipeakiDg  a 
Egypt: — ■  The  inhabitant!  of  the  marshy  groDiii!! 
make  use  of  an  oil  which  they  term  kiki.  eipnsied 
from  the  Sillicyprian  plant.'  That  it  bis  bm 
luowD  there  from  the  earliest  times  is  evidal 
from  Cailliaud  having  fbnnd  caator-oil  seoii  u 
some  very  ancient  sarcophagi.  Tfail  oil  wu  aa 
only  employed  bv  tbe  Greeks,  but  also  by  ik 
Jews,  being  the  kik-oil  of  the  Talmnditts.  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  of  the  riciiua.  I^y  Cslen 
stales  that  the  modem  Jews  of  London  use  liL' 
oil.  by  the  nkme  of  oil  oT  kii,  tor  their  Sabhatli 
lamps,  it  being  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  oil  wIikIi 
their  traditions  allow  them  to  employ. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  kiM  of  the  Gnti' 
is  what  is  now  called  Jticimu  roanaiani.  or  oner- 
oil  plant,  we  shall  find  that  its  characters  cocn- 
spnndwith  everything  that  is  required,  eicenllk 
rapidity  of  growth,  which  must  be  granted  n' 
miracolons.  Dr.  Harris  indeed  states  that  Ik 
passage  means, '  Son  of  the  night  it  wss,  and  u  i 
son  itf  the  night  it  died ;'  and  that,  iherefon.  *<; 
are  not  compelled  to  believe  that  it  gn*  is  < 
single  night,  bnt  rather,  by  a  strong  Oiieoii' 
figure,  that  it  was  of  rapid  growth.  Tkii,  tlxn 
is  no  doobt.  it  is  highly  susceptible  of  in  vvn 
countries  where  there  is  some  mmstDre.  llataiB 
a  connderable  axe  in  one  aeason  ;  and  thoo^b  is 
Europe  it  is  only  known  as  a  herb,  in  Indii  il 
frequently  may  be  seen,  especially  at  tbe  nurgin 
of  fields,  the  sue  of  a  tree.  So  at  Basra  Niebnhi 
saw  as  el.jiroa  which  bad  the  form  and  s^W; 
ance  of  a  tree.  Tbe  stems  are  erect,  ronnd.  ix 
hollow ;  the  leaves  broad,  palmate.  5  to  8  or  l" 
lobed,  pelute,  supported  on  long  fbol-ilill> 
From  Uie  erect  babit,  and  the  breadth  of  i' 
foliage,  this  plant  throws  an  ample  shade,  off' 
ally  when  young.  Prom  the  softness  and  lin'^ 
substance  of  its  stem,  it  may  easily  be  dcsini7<^ 
hj  insects,  which  Knniphius  describes  »  «"'' 
times  being  the  case.  It  woold  then  nfcesBiil; 
dry  up  rapidly.  As  it  is  well  suited  to  thecmutn, 
and  to  tbe  purpose  indicated  in  tbe  test,  ud  ■> 
its  name  AiAt  is  so  similar  to  kikai/on,  it  is  dmh' 
less  the  plant  which  the  sacred  penman  hsd  "^ 

GO-ZAN,  a  river  of  Media,  to  the  c«t»'^ 
watered  by  which  "nglathpileaer  firs^  sad  ifif^ 
wards  Staalmaneser,  transporttd  Ae  <t^ 
Israelites  (1  Chnm.  v.  £6 ;  a  Kings  xviL  S)-  '' 
is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  a* 
Goiau  is  no  other  than  the  pmentOisii.<*i  ™ 
the  prefix,  Kiiiil-Oian  ((?dden  Eivsr),  •ti*" 
the  principal  river  of  that  part  of  Penis  Oat 
answers  to  the  ancient  Media.  This  river  nta 
eight  or  nine  miles  south-west  of  Stnosl.  f 
Kurdistan,  It  runs  along  the  nortb-w«t  fns""' 
of  Irak,  and  posM*  ouder  tbe  Kafiilso  Kob  " 
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Moantiiii  of  Hgris,  where  it  is  met  by  the  Ka- 
ranktt.  Thtte  two  rivera  oombiDed  force  a  pa»- 
F3ge  through  the  great  range  of  Caacasan,  and, 
daring  their  course,  form  a  junction  with  the 
Sbarood.  The  collective  waters,  under  the  de- 
sigoation  of  Sifeed  Rood  or  White  River,  so 
named  from  the  foam  occasioned  by  the  rapidity 
of  iti  current,  flow  in  a  meandering  course 
throagh  Ghilan  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

GRAPE.    [Vine.] 

GRASS.  The  original  word  which  is  thus 
translated  in  1  Kings  xviii.  5,  2  Kings  xix.  26, 
Job  xl.  15,  Ps.  zxxvii.  2,  &c. ;  is  rendered  herb 
in  Job.  viii.  12 ;  hay^  in  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Isa. 
XT.  6 ;  and  court,  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  Id :  but  in  Num. 
il  5,  it  is  translated  Uekt,  Hebrew  scholars 
state  that  the  word  signifies  '  greens '  or  *  grass ' 
in  general ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  clear,  from  the  con- 
text of  most  of  the  above  passages,  that  this  must 
he  its  meaniuff.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why 
it  shoald  not  he  so  translated  in  all  the  passages 
vbere  it  occurs,  except  in  the  last  It  ia  evidently 
incorrect  to  translate  it  Aay,  as  in  the  above  pas- 
sages of  Proverbs  and  Isaiah,  because  the  people 
of  Eastern  countries,  as  it  has  been  observed,  do 
not  make  hay. 

In  Num.  XI.  5,  the  word  is  rendered  leeks,  and 

the  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to 

tbem  from  the  resemblance  of  their  leaves  to 

gnss,  and  tnm  their  being  conspicuous  for  their 

neen  colour.    It  is  probable,  however,  as  suff- 

goted  by  Hengstenberg,  that  tbe  vegetable  really 

iDeant  is  a  kind  of  grass  allied  the  fenu-grec,  an 

tnnnal  plant  known  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of 

Helbeh.    It  very  much  resembles  clover,  except 

that  it  has  more  pointed   leaves  and  whitish 

blofifioms,  and  is  eaten  by  the  common  people  in 

^pt  with  special  relish.     *  Although,'  says 

Sonnini,  *  horstis,  oxen,  and  the  buffaloes  eat  this 

belbeh  with  equal  relish,  it  appears  not  to  be 

destined  equally  for  the  sustenance  of  animals. 

"Hie  Egyptians  themselves  eat  the  fenu-ffrec  so 

much,  that  it  can  properly  be  called  the  food  of 

•«.  In  the  month  of  November  they  cry  *  Green 

helbeh  for  sale'  in  the  streets  of  the  towns.    It  is 

'ied  np  in  large  bunches  which  the  inhabitants 

Ag^Iy  purchase  at  a  low  price,  and  which  they 

at  with  meredible  greediness,  without  any  species 

of  seasoning.    They  pretend  that  this  singular 

diet  is  an  excellent  stomachic  or  specific  against 

vonns  and  dysentery;   in  fine,  a  preservative 

^nst  a  great  number  of  maladies.    After  so 

^^^  excellent  properties,  real  or  supposed,  it  is 

1^  asiopishing  that   the  Egyptians  hold  this 

*  pus '  in  to  great  estimation,  tnat,  according  to 

o«jc  of  their  proverbs,  *  Fortunate  are  the  feet 

»luch  tread  the  earth  on  which  grows  the  hel- 
beh,' 

GRASSHOPPER.  The  creature  denoted  by 
this  Hebrew  word  so  evidently  belongs  to  the 
class  of  'Jljfing  creeping  things '  (Lev.  xi.  21, 22), 
that  the^otsAopper,  acoordmg  to  the  common 
>tt»ptotion  of  the  word,  can  scarcely  be  the 
P")per  translation.  Other  reasons  render  it  most 
pro^ble  tiiat  a  species  of  locust  is  intended.  It 
».  therefore,  referred  to  Uie  general  English  word 
Lmxsjst]. 

GRAVE.   [BuBiAL.] 

GREECE.  The  reUtions  of  tiie  Hebrews 
'nth  the  Greeks  were  always  of  a  distant  kind, 
^ta  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  the  East :  hence 


in  the  Old  Testament  the  mention  of  the  Greeks 
is  naturally  rare. 

The  few  dealinss  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Hebrews  seem  to  nave  been  rather  unfriendly, 
to  judge  by  the  notice  in  Zech.  ix.  IS.  In  Joel 
iii.  6,  the  Tynans  are  reproached  ibr  selling  the 
children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Grecians : 
but  at  what  time,  and  in  what  circumstances, 
must  depend  on  the  date  assigned  to  the  book  of 
Joel  [see  Joel].  With  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  or 
Chittim,  the  Hebrews  were  naturally  better  ac- 
quainted ;  and  this  name,  it  would  seem,  might 
easily  have  extended  itself  in  their  tongue  to 
denote  the  whole  Greek  nation.  Such  at  least  is 
the  most  plausible  explanation  of  its  use  in 
1  Maoc  i.  I.  and  viii.  1. 

The  Greeks  were  eminent  for  their  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  all  its  varieties :  indeed  their  religious 
creed  owed  its  shape  mainlj  to  this  peculiarity  of 
their  mind ;  for  their  logical  acuteness  was  not 
exercised  on  such  subjects  until  quite  a  later 
period.  The  puerile  or  indecent  fiibles  of  tiie 
old  mythology  may  seem  to  a  modem  reader  to 
have  been  the  verv  soul  of  their  religion ;  but  to 
the  Greek  himself  these  were  a  mere  accident,  or 
a  vehicle  for  some  embodiment  of  beauty.  He 
thought  littie  whether  a  legend  concerning  At* 
temis  or  Apollo  was  true,  but  much  whether  the 
dance  and  music  celebrating  the  divinity  were 
solemn,  beautiful,  and  touching.  The  worship 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  jouth  and  beautjr,  has  been 
regarded  as  characteruing  the  Hellenic  in  contrast 
with  the  older  Pdasgian  times ;  nor  is  the  fact 
without  significance,  that  the  ancient  temple  and 
oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona  fell  afterwards  into 
the  shade  in  comparison  with  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  Indeed  the  Dorian  Spartans  and  the 
Ionian  ^Athenians  alike  regarded  Apollo  as  their 
tutelary  ^od.  Whatever  the  other  varieties  of 
Greek  religious  ceremonies,  no  violent  or  frenzied 
exhibitions  arose  out  of  the  national  mind ;  but 
all  such  orgies  (as  they  were  called)  were  im- 
ported from  the  East,  and  had  much  difficulty  in 
establishing  themselves  on  Greek  soil.  Quite  at  a 
late  period  the  managers  of  orgies  were  evidently 
regarded  as  mere  jagglers  of  not  a  very  reputable 
kind ;  nor  do  the  Greek  States,  as  such,  appear 
to  have  patronized  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
solemn  religious  processions,  the  sacred  games 
and  dances,  fonnea  a  serious  item  in  the  public 
expenditure ;  and  to  be  permanently  exiled  from 
such  spectacles  would  have  been  a  moral  death  to 
the  Greeks.  Wherever  they  settled  they  intro- 
duced their  native  institutions,  and  reared  temples, 
gymnasia,  baths,  porticoes,  sepulchres,  of  chiirac- 
teristic  simple  elegance.  The  morality  and  the 
religion  of  such  a  people  naturally  were  alike 
SQperficial ;  nor  did  the  two  stand  in  any  close 
union.  Bloody  and  cruel  rites  could  find  no  place 
in  their  creed,  because  faith  was  not  earnest 
enough  to  endure  much  self-abandonment  Reli- 
gion was  with  them  a  sentiment  and  a  taste  rather 
than  a  deep-seated  conviction.  On  the  loss  of 
beloved  relatives  they  felt  a  tender  and  natural 
sorrow,  but  unclouded  with  a  shade  of  anxiety 
concerning  a  future  life.  Through  the  whole  of 
their  later  history,  during  Christian  times,  it  is 
evident  that  they  had  littie  power  of  remorse, 
and  littie  natural  firmness  of  conscientious  i>rin- 
ciple :  and,  in  foct,  at  an  earlier  and  critical  time, 
when  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  ripenkig,  an 
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atrodons  ciyil  war,  that  lasted  for  twenty-ffeveii 
yean,  inflicted  a  political  and  social  demoraliza- 
tion, from  the  effects  of  which  they  could  never 
recoyer.  Besides  this,  their  Terr  admiration  of 
beanty,  coupled  with  the  degraaed  state  of  the 
female  intellect,  proved  a  fHghtfol  soaroe  of  cor- 
raption,  such  as  no  philosophy  coold  have  ade- 
quately checked*  From  sach  a  nation  then, 
whatever  its  intelleetnal  pretensions,  no  healthful 
influence  over  its  neighbours  could  flow,  until 
other  and  higher  inspiration  was  infused  into  its 
sentiment 

Among  the  Greeks  the  arts  of  war  and  peace 
were  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  among 
any  earlier  peo]>le.  In  navigation  they  were  litUe 
behind  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians ;  in  poli- 
tical foresight  they  eoualled  them ;  in  military 
science,  bou  by  sea  and  land,  they  were  decidedly 
their  superiors ;  while  in  the  power  of  reconciling 
subject-foreigners  to  the  conquerors  and  to  their 
institutions,  the^  perhaps  surpassed  all  nations  of 
the  world.  Their  copious,  cultivated,  and  flexible 
tongue  carried  with  it  no  small  mental  education 
to  all  who  learned  it  thoroughly ;  and  so  sagacious 
were  the  arrangements  of  the  great  Alexander 
throughout  his  rapidly  acquired  Asiatic  empire, 
that  in  the  twenty  years  of  dreadful  war  between 
his  generals  which  followed  his  death,  no  rising 
of  the  natives  against  Greek  influence  appears  to 
have  been  tiiought  of.  Without  any  change  of 
population  adequate  under  other  circumstances 
to  effect  it,  the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek  feeling 
spread  hr  and  sank  deep  tluough  the  Macedonian 
dombions.  Half  of  Asia  Minor  became  a  new 
Greece ;  and  the  cities  of  Syria,  North  Palestine, 
and  Ec^pt,  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  same 
influence.  Yet  the  punty  of  the  Hellenic  stream 
varied  in  various  places  |  and  some  account  of  the 
mixture  it  underwent  will  be  given  in  the  Article 
Hellenists. 

When  a  beginning  had  been  made  of  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  Greece  immediately 
became  a  principal  sphere  for  missionary  exertion. 
The  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Hellenistic  Chris- 
tians was  understood  over  so  large  an  extent  of 
country,  as  almost  of  itself  to  pomt  out  in  what 
direction  they  should  exert  tnemselves.  The 
Grecian  cities,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  were 
the  peculiar  fleld  for  the  Apostie  Paul ;  for  whose 
labours  a  superintending  Providence  had  long 
befbre  been  providing,  m  the  large  number  of 
devout  Greeks  who  attended  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. Greece  Proper  was  divided  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  two  provinces,  of  which  the  northern 
was  called  Mac^onia,  and  the  southern  Achaia 
(as  in  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  &c.);  and  we  learn  inci- 
dentally fhmi  Acts  xviii.  that  the  proconsul  of 
the  latter  resided  at  Corinth.  To  determine  the 
exact  diviuon  between  the  provinces  is  difficult ; 
nor  is  the  question  of  any  importance  to  a  Biblical 
student  Achaia,  however,  had  probably  very 
nearly  the  same  frontier  as  the  kingdom  of  mo- 
dem Greece,  which  is  limited  by  a  Une  reaching 
from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Arta,  in  great 
part  along  the  chain  of  Mount  Othrys.  Of  the 
cities  celebrated  in  Greek  history,  none  are  pro- 
minent in  the  early  Christian  times  except  Corinth. 
Laoonia,  and  its  oiief  town  Sparta,  haa  ceased  to 
be  of  any  importance :  Athens  was  never  eminent 
as  a  Christian  church.    In  Macedonia  were  the 


two  great  cities  of  PhiUppi  and  TfaeaaloaicB 
(fbrmerly  called  Therme) ;  vet  of  these  the  fonner 
was  rather  recent,  bong  founded  by  Philip  the 
Great;  the  latter  was  not  distingiushed  above  the 
other  Gredan  cities  on  the  same  coast.  Nicopolis, 
on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  (or  Arta),  bad  been  baiU 
by  Augustus,  in  memory  of  his  victory  at  Aetium, 
and  vras,  perhaps,  the  limit  of  Achaia  oo  the 
western  coast  It  had  risen  into  some  importtnoe 
in  St  Paul's  days,  and,  as  mauT  suppose,  it  is  to 
this  Nicopolis  that  he  alludes  in  his  epistle  to 'HtDf. 
(See  forther  under  Achaia  and  Nk»fous.) 

GRINDING.    [Mill.] 

GUEST.    [HoBPTTALrrr.] 


H. 


HAB'AKKUK  {embrace),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  prophets,  who  flourished  abom 
610  B.C.,  the  name  denoting  as  vrell  a '  favourite' 
as  a  'straggler.'  Of  this  prophet's  biith-plsee. 
parenta^  and  life  we  have  only  apocrjphsl  md 
conflicting  accounts.  The  Paendo-Epiphaoits 
states  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  lad 
bom  in  a  place  called  Bedzoker ;  that  he  fled  to 
Ostrarine  when  Nebuchadnezsar  attacked  Jenh 
salem,  but  afterwards  returned  home,  and  died 
two  years  before  the  return  of  his  ooantryma. 
But  rabbinical  writers  assert  that  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  name  different  birth-plsee^- 
Eusebius  notices  that  in  his  time  the  tomb  of 
Habakkuk  was  shown  in  the  town  of  Ceila,  io 
Palestine ;  still  there  are  other  writers  who  nam 
different  places  where,  according  to  common 
opinion,  he  had  been  buried. 

A  fUll  and  trustworthy  aooonnt  of  the  life  of 
Habakkuk  would  explain  his  imagery,  and  nuof 
of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes;  but  since  we 
have  no  information  on  which  we  can  depend 
nothing  remains  but  to  determine  frcnu  the  book 
itself  its  historical  basis  and  its  age.    Now,  ve 
find  that  in  chap.  i.  the  prophet  sets  forth  a  riskw. 
in  which  he  discerned  the  injustice,  violence,  s»i 
oppresnon  committed  in  his  oountiy  by  the  np>* 
cious  and  terrible  Chaldsans,  whose  upprrssioDC 
he  announces  as  a  divine  retribution  for  sins  cod- 
mitted ;  consequentiy  he  wrote  in  the  Chsldats 
period,  shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Nebochsd- 
nezzar  which  rendered  Jehoiakim  tributsry  u 
the  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1>    Wb^ 
he  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  his  prophecies, die 
Chaldeans  could  not  yet  have  invaded  P^^fJ"^; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  introduced  Jehotaa 
saving  (i.  5),  •  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  daysj 
which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be  told  ^^^ 
(ver.  6)  « for  I  raise  up  the  Chaldseans,  that  bit» 
and  hasty  nation,  which  mHoU  mardk  throo^  w 
breadth  of  the  land  to  possess  the  dwelling^puc» 
tiiat  are  not  theirs/    From  ver.  12  it  b  sW 
evident  that  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  had  not  tM» 
been  effected;  it  says,  *the  Lord  ordained Uwib 
for  judgment,  established  them  for  correctMn. 
Agreeably  to  the  general  style  of  the  P«J°J* 
who  to  lamentations  and  announcements  of  drw 
punishment  add  consolations  and  cheering  »** 
for  the  future,  Habakkuk  then  proceeds  mt* 
second  chapter  to  foretell  the  future  Iw™*^'*^ 
of  the  oonquerors  who  plundered  so  many  n««>» 
He  also  there  promulgates  a  vision  of  ereop 
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shortly  to  be  expected ;  (ver.  3)  '  the  Yision  is 
yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  ahcUl 
'*f.faJi,  and  not  lie ;  though  it  tarr^,  wait  for  it, 
n'ause  it  will  surely  come;  it  will  not  tarry/ 
rhis  is  sneceeded  in  the  third  chapter  b^  an  ode, 
ID  which  the  prophet  celebrates  the  deliverances 
wrought  by  the  Almighty  for  his  people  in  times 
;j$t,  and  prays  for  a  similar  iuterrerenoe  now 
to  mitigate  the  coming  distresses  of  the  nation ; 
•bich  he  goes  on  to  describe,  representing  the 
ud  as  already  waste  and  desolate,  and  yet 
LHTing  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  return  of 
trner  times.    Some  interpreters  are  of  opinion 
that  ch.  ii.  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin, 
'he  son  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6),  after 
JtTuvalem  had  been  besieged  and  conquered  by 
Ni'buchadnezzar,  the  king  made  a  prisoner,  and, 
vith  many  tiiousands  of  his  subjects,  carried 
avaj  to  Babylon ;  none  remaining  in  Jerusalem, 
^ve  the  poorest  class  of  the  people  ^2  Kings  xxiv. 
U  .    But  of  all  this  nothing  is  said  in  the  book 
cf  Habakkuk,  nor  even  so  much  as  hinted  at; 
UiH  what  is  stated  of  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  the  Chaldsans  does  not  impiy  that  the  Jews 
had  already  experienced  it    The  prophet  dis- 
tinctly mentions  that  he  sets  forth  what  he  had 
discerned  in  a  vision,  and  he,  therefore,  speaks  of 
events  to  be  expected  and  coming.    It  is  also  a 
^opposition  equally  gratuitous,  according  to  which 
Hme  interpreters  refer  ch.  iii.  to  the  period  of  the 
tiNt  siege  of  Jemsalem,  when  ZedekiiUi  was  taken, 
tits  fODs  slain,  his  eyes  put  out,  the  walls  of  the 
citr  broken  down,  and  the  temple  burnt  (2  Kings 
xiT.  1-10).    There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
tn  any  of  these  incidents  in  the  third  chapter  of 
llabakkuk;  and  from  the  16th  verse  it  appears, 
that  the  destroyer  is  only  coming,  and  that  the 
prophet  expresses  fears,  not  of  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  much  less  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Mate,  but  only  of  the  desolation  of  the  country. 
It  thus  appears  beyond  dispute,  that  Habakkuk 
prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the    reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  about  the  year  stated  above.   Carpzov 
and  Jahn  refer  our  prophet  to  the  reign  of  Ma- 
Dasseh,  thus  placing  him  thirty  odd  years  earlier ; 
l<ut  at  that  time  me  Chaldseans  had  not  as  yet 
ci^en  just  mond  for  apprehension,  and  it  would 
ttSTe  l^n  mjudicious  in  Habakkuk  prematurely 
to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people  with  fear  of  them. 
^e  additional  support  to  our  statement  of  the 
^  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  tradition, 
'^rted  in  the  apocryphal  appendix  to  Daniel 
f^  by  the  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  that  Habakkuk 
i:Ted  to  see  the  Babyloman  exile ;  for  if  he  pro- 
P^ied  under  Manasseh  he  could  not  have  reached 
w  exile  at  an  age  under  90  years ;  hut  if  he  held 
jorth  early  in  the  reiffu  of  Jehoiakim  he  would 
l^ve  been  only  50  odd  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  dertruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  exile. 
He  was,  then,  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  but 
niQch  younger,  as  the  latter  made  his  first  ap- 
P^raooe  b  public  as  early  as  b.c.  629,  in  the 
"^^nthyearof  Josiah. 

The  style  of  this  prophet  has  been  always  much 
||dmired.  He  equals  tiie  most  eminent  prophets 
Of  the  Old  Testament— Joel,  Amos,  Nahum, 
laiah ;  and  the  ode  in  ch.  iii.  may  be  placed  in 
competition  with  Ps.  xvui.  and  Ixviii.  for  origi- 
nality and  sublimi^.  His  figures  are  all  great, 
Mppily  chosen,  and  property  drawn  out  His 
Q^mmciations  are  ternble,  his  derision  bitter,  his 


consolation  cheering.  Instances  occur  of  bor- 
rowed ideas  (ch.  iii.  19,  comj;>.  Ps.  xviii.  34 ;  ch. 
iL  6,  comp.  Isa.  xiv.  7 ;  ch.  ii.  14,  comp.  Isa.  xi. 
9) ;  but  he  makes  them  his  own  in  drawing  them 
out  in  his  peculiar  manner.  With  all  the  bold- 
ness and  fervour  of  his  imagination,  his  language 
is  pure  and  his  verse  melodious.  The  ancient 
catalogues  of  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment do  not  mention  Habakkuk  by  name ;  but 
they  must  have  counted  him  in  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  whose  number  would  otherwise  not  be 
fulL  In  the  New  Testament  some  expressions  of 
his  are  introduced,  but  his  name  is  not  added 
(Rom.  i.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  11 ;  Heb.  x.  38,  comp.  Hab. 
ii.  4;  Acts  xiii.  40,  41,  comp.  Hab.  i.  5). 
HABERGEON.  [Arms;  Arhoub.] 
HA'BOR,  or  rather  Chabob,  a  city  or  country 
of  Media,  to  which  portions  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
transported,  first  by  Tiglathpileser,  and  after- 
wards by  Shalmaueser  (2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii. 
11).  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  moun- 
tainous region  between  Media  and  Assyria  which 
Ptolemy  calls  Chaboras.  This  notion  has  the 
name,  and  nothing  but  the  name,  in  its  &vour. 
Habor  was  by  the  river  Gozan  ;  and  as  we  have 
accepted  Major  Rennell's  conclusion,  that  Gozan 
was  the  present  Kizzil-Ozan  [Gozan],  we  are 
bound  to  follow  him  in  fixing  the  position  of 
Habor  at  the  town  of  Abbar,  which  is  situated  on 
a  brandi  of  that  river,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  ancient.  At  this  place  Mr.  Morier 
founa  ruins  composed  of  large  sun-dried  bricks 
compacted  with  straw,  like  some  of  those  found 
at  Babylon.  As  this  kind  of  construction  is  au 
infallible  sign  of  remote  antiquity,  it  so  far  afibrds 
a  most  important  corroboration  of  Major  Rennell's 
conjecture. 

HA'DAD  (sAorp)  is  equivalent  to  Adad,  the 
name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the  Sprrians  [Adad], 
and  borne,  with  or  without  addiuons,  as  a  proper 
name,  or  more  probably  as  a  titie,  like  '  Pharaoh ' 
in  Egypt,  by  several  of  the  kings  of  Southern  Syria. 

1.  Hadad,  king  of  Edom,  who  defeated  the 
Midianites  in  the  intervening  territory  of  Moab 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  1  Chron.  i.  46).  lliis  is  the 
only  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Edom  whose 
exploits  are  recorded  by  Moses.  Another  king 
of  Edom  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  in 
1  Chron.  i.  51. 

2.  Hadad,  kiu^  of  Syria,  who  reigned  in  Da- 
mascus at  tiie  time  that  David  attacked  and 
defeated  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  he 
marohed  to  assist,  and  shiued  in  his  defeat  This 
fact  is  recorded  in  2  Sam.viii.  5,  but  the  name 
of  the  king  is  not  given.  It  is  supplied,  however, 
by  Josephus,  who  reports,  after  Nicolas  of  Da- 
mascus, that  he  carried  succours  to  Hadadezer  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  where  David  defeated  them 
both. 

3.  Hadad,  a  young  prince  of  the  royal  race  of 
Edom,  who,  when  his  country  was  conquered  by 
David,  contrived,  in  the  heat  of  the  massacre  com- 
mitted by  Joab,  to  escape  with  some  of  his  father's 
servants,  or  rather  was  carried  off  bv  them  into 
the  land  of  Midian.  Thence  Hadad  went  into 
the  desert  of  Paran,  and  eventually  proceeded  to 
Egypt  He  was  there  most  favourably  received 
b^  the  king,  who  assigned  him  an  estate  and  esta- 
blishment suited  to  his  rank,  and  even  gave  him  in 
marriage  the  uster  of  his  own  consort,  by  whom 
he  had  a  sod,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  palace 
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with  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  Hadad  remained  id 
Egypt  till  after  the  death  of  David  and  Joab, 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  his  Other's  throne  (1  Kings  xi. 
14-22).  The  Scripture  does  not  record  the  result 
of  this  attempt  further  than  by  mentioning  him 
as  one  of  the  troublers  of  Solomon's  reign,  which 
implies  some  measure  of  success. 

HADADE'ZER  {Hadad-helped),  or  Haoad- 
BKZER,  king  of  Zobah,  a  powerful  monarch  in  the 
time  of  David,  and  llie  only  one  who  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  condition  seriously  to  dispute  with 
him  the  predominancy  in  south-western  Asia. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Israelites  in  the  first  cam- 

giign  (b.c.  1032)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
nphrates,  with  a  great  loss  of  men,  war-chariots, 
and  horses,  and  was  despoiled  of  many  of  his 
towns  (2  Sam.  viii:  d ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3).  This 
check  not  only  impaired,  but  destroyed  his  power. 
A  diversion  highly  serviceable  to  him  was  made 
by  a  king  of  Damascene-Sjnria  ^whom  the  Scrip- 
ture does  not  name,  but  who  is  the  same  wiUi 
Hadad  3),  who,  coming  to  his  succour,  compelled 
David  to  turn  his  arms  against  him,  and  abstain 
from  reaping  all  tiie  fruits  of  his  victory  (2  Sam. 
X.  6,  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  sq.).  The  breathing- 
time  thus  afforded  Hadadezer  was  turned  by  him 
to  such  ^ood  account  that  he  was  able  to  accept 
the  subsidies  of  Hannn,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  confederacy 
formed  by  that  monarcn  against  David.  The  first 
army  brought  into  the  field  was  beaten  and  put 
to  mght  by  Abishiu  and  Joab ;  but  Hadadezer, 
not  yet  discouraged,  went  into  Uie  countries  east 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  got  together  the  forces  of 
all  his  allies  and  tributaries,  which  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  Shophach,  his  general. 
To  confront  so  formidable  an  adversary,  David 
took  the  field  in  perFon,  and  in  one  great  victory 
so  completely  broke  the  power  of  Hadadezer,  that 
all  the  small  tributary  princes  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  off  his  yoke,  of  abandoning  the 
Ammonites  to  their  fate,  and  of  submitting  quietly 
to  David,  whose  power  was  thus  extendi  to  the 
Euphrates. 

HADES,  a  Greek  word,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  usually 
rendered  'hell'  in  the  English  version.  The 
word  hade$  means  literallv  that  which  i$  in  dark- 
nets.  In  the  classical  wnters  it  is  used  to  denote 
OrciM,  or  the  infernal  regions.  According  to  the 
notions  of  the  Jews,  aheol  or  hades  was  a  vast 
receptacle  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  existed  in 
a  separate  state  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies.  The  re^ou  of  the  blesstxi  during  this 
interval,  or  the  inferior  paradise,  they  supposed 
to  be  in  the  upper  part  or  this  receptacle ;  while 
beneath  was  the  abyss  or  aehenna  (Tartarus),  in 
which  tiie  souls  of  the  wicked  were  subjected  to 
punishment 

The  question  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  much  im- 
portance, and  has,  first  and  last,  excited  no  small 
amount  of  discussion.  It  is  a  doctrine  received 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  nominal  Christian  church ; 
and  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of  Purgatory,  for  which  there  would 
be  no  ground  but  for  Uiis  interpretation  of  the 
word  nodes. 

The  question  therefore  rests  entirely  upon  the 
interpretation  of  this  word,  and  as  the  Septuagint 


gives  this  as  the  meaning  of  te  Hebrew  wonl 
«Aeo2,  the  real  question  is,  what  is  the  meaobg 
which  aheol  bears  in  the  Old  Testament,  snd 
hades  in  the  New  ?  A  careful  examinatioa  of  iIm 
passages  in  which  these  words  occur  will  probably 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  afford  no  real 
sanction  to  the  notion  of  an  intermediate  pjsa 
of  the  kind  indicated,  but  are  naed  by  the  iDSpirai 
writers  to  denote  the  grave — the  resting-place  d 
the  bodies  both  of  the  righteons  and  the  wick«d: 
and  that  they  are  also  used  to  signilV  ieU,  tlM 
abode  of  nuserable  spirits.  Bat  it  would  be  diiB< 
cult  to  produce  any  instance  in  which  they  csn  \n 
shown  to  signifv  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  jotf 
men  made  periect,  either  before  or  after  the  re 
surrection. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  ^eol  is  it 
the  Old  Testament  used  to  signify  the  ^rate,  tat 
in  most  of  these  cases  is  so  translated  m  the  Au- 
thorized Version.  It  can  have  no  other  meBnioi 
in  such  texts  as  Gen.  xxxvii.  35 ;  xlii.  38 ;  I  Sam. 
ii.  6;  1  Kings  ii.  6;  Job  xiv.  13;  xvii.  13.  l€; 
and  in  numerous  other  passages  in  the  writings  d 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  prophets.  Bot  ss  tbe 
grave  is  regarded  by  most  persons,  and  was  mat 
especially  so  by  the  ancients,  with  awe  and  dmi 
as  being  the  re^on  of  gloom  and  daiknesB,so  tke 
word  denoting  it  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  thtf 
more  dark  and  gloomy  world  which  wss  to  b( 
the  abiding  place  of  the  miserable.  Where  oar 
translators  supposed  the  word  to  have  this  teox. 
they  rendered  it  by  <  hell.'  Some  of  the  patta^ 
in  which  this  has  been  done  may  be  doabtfvl; 
but  there  are  others  of  which  a  question  cu 
scarcely  be  entertained.  Such  are  those  (as  Job 
xi.  8 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8 ;  Amos  ix.  2)  in  which  the 
word  denotes  the  opposite  of  heaven,  which  as- 
not  be  the  grave,  nor  the  general  state  or  regka 
of  the  dead,  but  helL  Still  more  decisive  irr 
such  passages  as  Ps.  ix.  17  ;  Prov.  xziii.  14:  ic 
which  sheolcanuoi  mean  any  place,  in  this  world 
or  the  next,  to  which  the  righteous  as  well  m  the 
wicked  ai«  sent,  but  the  penal  abode  of  tfaewicl^ea 
as  distinjTOished  from  and  opposed  to  the  rifbt- 
eons.  The  only  case  in  which  such  |»sng«» 
could  by  any  possibility  be  supposed  to  mesn  the 
grave,  wouM  be  if  the  grave— that  is,  extioctioB- 
were  ihe  final  doom  of  the  unrighteous. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  hades  is  ww 
in  much  the  same  sense  as  sAeo/ in  the  Oli  ^* 
cept  that  in  a  less  proportion  of  cases  csn  it  w 
construed  to  signify  *  the  grave.*  There  are  m 
however,  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in  »" 
sense,  as  in  Acts  ii.  31 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  55;  bo^  » 
general  the  hades  of  the  New  Testament  »pp«'' 
to  be  no  other  than  the  world  of  future  puoM- 
ments(«.y.  Matt.  xi.  23;  xvi.  18;  L»keXTi.23» 

The  principal  arguments  for  the  intciw«»K 
hades,  as  deduced  ftom  Scripture,  are  founded  « 
those  passages  in  which  things  •  under tjf?^ 
are  describ^  as  rendering  homage  to  God  «» 
the  Saviour  (Philip,  ii.  10;  Bev.  v.  I8..*^-^J;' 
such  passages,  however,  be  compared  with  oUim 
(as  with  Rom.  xiv.  10.  11,  &c\  it  will  apj^w 
that  they  must  refer  to  the  day  of  jndgoenj  » 
which  every  creature  will  render  some  fori  w 
homage  to  the  Saviour ;  but  then  the ^^^r 
saints  will  have  been  already  raised,  and  twin- 
termediate  region,  if  there  be  any,  will  hare  Mw 
deserted.  .  ^ 

One  of  the  seemingly  strongest  argunwBB  fv 
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the  opioioii  under  oonsideration  is  founded  on 
1  Pet  iii.  19,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone 
ind  *  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison.'  These 
spirits  in  pri»>n  are  supposed  to  be  the  holy  dead 
— pt'rhaps  the  rirtuoos  heathen — imprisoned  in 
tbf  iDtermediate  place,  into  which  the  soul  of  the 
Sinoar  went  at  death,  that  he  might  preach  to 
'xm  the  Gospel.  This  passage  must  be  allowed 
'jj  present  great  difficulties.  The  most  intelligible 
Qtaning  suggested  by  the  context  is,  however, 
:!ut  Christ  by  his  spirit  preached  to  those  who  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing, 
were  disobedient,  and  whose  spirits  are  now  in 
priM)n,  abiding  the  general  judgment.  The  prison 
s  doabtless  hades,  but  what  kcuUs  is  must  be  de- 
termined by  other  passages  of  Scripture;  and, 
▼btther  it  is  the  grave  or  nell,  it  is  still  a  prison 
f<)r  those  who  yet  await  the  judgment-day.  This 
iiiterpretation  is  in  unison  with  other  passages  of 
>criptare,  whereas  the  other  is  conjecturally  de- 
duced from  this  single  text. 

Another  argument  is  deduced  from  Rev.  xx. 
t4.  vhich  describes  '  death  and  hculea  *  as  '  cast 
i:ito  the  lake  of  fire '  at  the  close  of  the  general 
udgment — ^meaning,  according  to  the  advocates 
•■f  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  hcuUs  should  then 
(ease  as  an  intermediate  place.  But  this  is  also 
ime  if  understood  of  the  grave,  or  of  the  general 
'litennediate  condition  of  the  dead,  or  even  of 
bi-ll,  as  once  more  and  for  ever  reclaiming  what 
it  bad  temporarily  yielded  up  for  judgment — just 
u  ve  every  day  see  criminals  brought  from  prison 
'0  jadgment,  and  after  judgment  returned  to  the 
|<rison  from  which  they  came. 

It  is  further  urged,  m  proof  of  Hades  being  an 
intermediate  place  other  than  the  grave,  that  the 
Scriptures  represent  the  happiness  of  the  righteous 
as  incomplete  till  after  the  resurrection.  This 
(omt  be  Mlmitted ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
tbat  their  souls  are  previously  imprisoned  in  the 
|!vth,  or  in  any  other  place  or  region  correspond- 
ipg  to  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen.  Although  at 
the  moment  of  death  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
^  redeemed  ascend  to  heaven,  and  continue 
^^  till  the  resurrection,  it  is  very  possible  that 
^eir  happiness  shall  be  incomplete  until  they 
^^e  received  their  glorified  bodies  from  tlie 
^h,  and  entered  upon  the  fiill  rewards  of 
ttemity. 

A  view  supported  by  so  little  force  of  Scrip- 
^re,  seems  unequal  to  resist  the  contrary  evidence 
vhich  may  be  produced  from  the  same  source, 
^  which  it  remains  briefly  to  indicate.  The 
^oect  of  this  is  to  show  that  the  souls  of  the  re- 
(^eemed  are  described  as  proceeding,  after  death, 
^ODceto  heaven — the  putee  of  final  happiness, 
^  those  of  the  unredeemed  to  the  place  of  final 
wretchedness. 

In  Heb.  vi.  12,  the  righteous  dead  are  de- 
^^  as  being  in  actual  inheritance  of  the  pro- 
mwes  made  to  the  fiithers.  Our  Saviour  repre- 
^^^  the  deceased  saints  as  already,  before  the 
rwwrection  (for  so  the  context  requires),  *  like 
OLtothe  angels,'  and  •  equal  to  the  angels'  (Matt. 
**i,i.  30 ;  Luke  XX.  36);  which  is  not  very  com- 
patible with  their  imprisonment  even  in  the  hap- 
Pi«r  region  of  the  supposed  Hades.  Our  Lord's 
o«cUration  to  the  dymg  thief—'  This  day  shalt 
«»ou  be  with  me  in  Paradise'  (Luke  xxili.  43), 
p  been  urged  on  both  sides  of  the  argument ; 
DQt  the  word  is  here  not  Hades,  but  Paradise,  and 


no  instance  can  be  produced  in  which  the  para- 
dise beyond  the  grave  means  anything  else  than 
that  *  third  heaven,'  that '  paradise '  into  which 
the  Apostle  was  caught  up,  and  where  he  heard 
•  unutterable  things'  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4).  In  the 
midst  of  that  paradise  grows  the  mystic  '  tree  of 
life '  (Rev.  ii.  7),  which  the  same  writer  repre- 
sents as  growing  near  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb  (xxii.  2).  In  Eph.  iii.  15,  the  Apostle  de- 
scribes the  whole  church  of  God  as  being  at  pre- 
sent in  heaven  or  on  earth.  But,  according  to 
the  view  under  consideration,  the  great  body  of 
the  church  would  be  neither  in  heaven  nor  on 
earth,  but  in  Hades — the  intermediate  place.  In 
Heb.  xii.  21-24,  we  are  told  that  in  the  city  of  the 
living  God  dwell  not  only  God  himself,  the  judge 
of  all,  and  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  the  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
but  also  *  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ' — 
all  dwelling  together  in  the  same  holy  and  happy 
place.  To  the  same  effect,  but,  if  possible,  still 
more  conclusive,  are  the  various  passages  in 
which  the  souls  of  the  saints  are  described  as 
being,  when  absent  from  the  body,  present  with 
Christ  in  heaven  (comp.  2  Cor.  v.  1-8 ;  Philip,  i. 
23 ;  1  Thess.  v.  10).  To  this  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  the  various  passages  in  the  Apoca- 
Ij^ptic  vision,  in  which  St.  John  beheld,  as  inha- 
bitants of  the  highest  heaven,  around  the  throne 
of  God,  myriads  of  redeemed  souls,  even  before 
the  resurrection  (Rev.  v.  9  ;  vi.  9 ;  vii.  9 ;  xiv.  1, 
3).  Now  the  '  heaven '  of  these  passages  cannot 
be  the  place  to  which  the  term  Hades  is  ever 
applied,  for  that  word  b  never  associated  with 
any  circumstances  or  images  of  enjoyment  or 
happiness  [Heaven]. 

As  these  arguments  seem  calculated  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  the  more  favoured  region 
of  the  alleged  intermediate  place,  a  similar  course 
of  evidence  militates  with  equal  force  against  the 
existence  of  the  more  penal  region  of  the  same 
place.  It  is  admitted  by  the  staunchest  advocates 
for  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  place,  that  the 
souls  of  the  wicked,  when  they  leave  the  body,  go 
immediately  into  punishment.  Now  the  Scrip- 
ture knows  no  place  of  punishment  after  death 
but  that  which  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  This  place  they  now  inhabit ;  and  this  b 
the  place  to  wnich,  after  jud^ent,  the  souls  of 
the  condemned  will  be  consigned  (comp.  2  Pet 
ii.  4 ;  Matt  xxv.  41).  This  verse  of  Peter  is  the 
only  one  in  Scripture  in  which  any  reference  to 
the  word  Tartarus  occurs:  here  then,  if  any- 
where, we  should  find  that  intermedbte  place 
corresponding  to  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen, 
from  whom  the  word  is  borrowed.  But  from  the 
other  text  we  can  be  quite  certain  that  the  Tar- 
tarus of  Peter  b  no  other  than  the  hell  which  is 
to  be  the  final,  as  it  is,  in  degree,  the  present 
doom  of  the  wicked.  That  this  hell  b  Hades  b 
readily  admitted,  for  the  course  of  the  argument 
has  been  to  show  that  Hades  b  hell,  whenever  it 
b  not  the  grave.  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  whose  in- 
teresting article  on  the  subject,  in  the  American 
Bihliau  Bepogitorv,  we  have  chiefly  followed, 
well  remarks :  '  Whether  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  after  the  judgment,  will  go  literally  to 
the  same  places  in  which  they  were  before  si- 
tuated, it  b  not  material  to  inquire.  But,  both 
before  and  after  the  judgment,  the  righteous  will 
be  in  the  same  place  with  their  glorified  Saviour 
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and  his  holy  angels ;  and  this  will  be  heaven : 
and  before  and  after  the  judgment  the  -wicked 
will  be  in  the  same  place  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels ;  and  this  will  be  helL 

HA'GAR  (a  atranger)^  a  native  of  E^pt,  and 
servant  of  Abraham;  but  how  or  when  she 
became  an  inmate  of  his  family  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Whatever  were  her  ori^n  and  previous 
history,  her  servile  condition  m  the  nunily  of 
Abraham  must  have  prevented  her  from  being 
ever  known  beyond  the  limits  of  her  humble 
sphere,  had  not  her  name,  by  a  spontaneous  act 
of  her  mistress,  become  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  patriarch's  history.  The  long  continued  ste- 
rility of  Sarah  suggested  to  her  the  idea  (not 
uncommon  in  the  East)  of  becoming  a  mother  by 
proxy  through  her  handmaid,  whom,  with  that 
view,  she  gave  to  Abraham  as  as  a  secondary 
wife  [Abbaham  :  Adoption  ;  Concubine]. 

The  honour  of  such  an  alliance  and  elevation 
was  too  great  and  unexpected  for  the  weak  and 
ill-regulated  mind  of  Hagsir :  and  no  sooner  did 
she  nnd  herself  in  a  delicate  situation,  which 
made  her,  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mother, 
an  object  of  increasing  interest  and  imjportanoe  to 
Abraham,  than  she  openly  indulged  m  triumph 
over  her  less  &voured  mistress,  and  showed  by  her 
altered  behaviour  a  growing  habit  of  disrespect 
and  insolence.  The  feelings  of  Sarah  were  se- 
verely wounded,  and  she  broke  out  to  her  husband 
in  loud  complaints  of  the  servant's  petulance ;  and 
Abraham,  whose  meek  and  prudent  behaviour  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  violence  of  his 
wife,  leaves  her  with  unfettered  power,  as  mis- 
tress of  his  household,  to  take  what  steps  she 
pleases  to  obtain  the  required  redress. 

Hagar,  though  taken  into  the  relation  of  con- 
cubine to  Abraham,  continued  still,  being  a  dotal 
maid-servant,  under  the  absolute  power  of  her 
mistress,  who  was  neither  reluctant  nor  sparing 
in  making  the  minion  reap  the  fruits  of  hef  in- 
solence. Sarah,  indeed,  not  content  with  the 
simple  exertion  of  her  authority,  seems  to  have 
resorted  even  to  corporal  chastisement.  Sensible, 
at  length,  of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  the  better 
of  her  mistress,  Hagar  determined  on  flight ;  and 
having  seemingly  rormed  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing to  her  relations  in  Egypt,  she  took  the  di- 
rection of  that  country ;  which  led  her  to  what  was 
afterwards  called  Shur,  through  a  long  tract  of 
sandy  uninhabited  country,  lying  on  the  west  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  to  the  extent  of  1 50  miles  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt  In  that  lonely  region  she 
was  sitting  by  a  fountain  to  replenish  her  skin- 
botde  or  recruit  her  wearied  limbs,  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  whose  language  on  this  occa- 
sion bespeaks  him  to  have  been  more  than  a 
created  being,  appeared,  and  in  the  kindliest 
manner  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  course  she 
was  pursuing,  and  encouraged  her  to  return  by 
the  promise  that  she  would  ere  long  have  a  son, 
whom  Providence  destined  to  be^me  a  great 
man,  and  whose  wild  and  irregular  features  of 
character  would  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
mighty  nation  that  should  spring  from  him. 
Obedient  to  the  heavenly  visitor,  and  having 
distinguished  the  place  by  the  name  of  Beer- 
lahai-roi, '  the  well  of  the  visible  God,'  Hagar 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  tent  of  Abraham,  where 
in  due  time  she  had  a  son ;  and  having  probably 
narrated  this  remarkable  interview  to  Abraham, 


that  patriarch,  as  directed  by  the  angel,  CBll«d 
the  name  of  the  child  Isnmael,  *God  bath 
heard.' 

Fourteen  yean  had  elapaed  alter  the  birth  of 
Ishmael  when  an  event  occurred  in  the  &milj  of 
Abraham,  by  the  appearance  of  the  long-pro- 
mised heir,  which  entirely  changed  the  prospects- 
of  that  young  man,  though  nothing  materally 
affecting  him  took  place  till  the  weaning  of  Isaac, 
which,  as  is  generally  Uionght,  was  at  3ie  end  of 
his  third  year.    Ishmael  was  then  a  lad  of  eeyeit- 
teen  years  of  age ;  and  beiuf  fblly  capable  of 
understanding  his  altered  relations  to  the  ld- 
heritance,  as  well  as  having  felt  perhaps  a  ten- 
sible  diminution  of  Sarah's  affection  towards  him. 
it  is  not  wonderfhl  that  a  disappointed  youth 
should  inconsiderately  give  vent  to  his  feelings 
on  a  festive  occasion,  when  the  newly-weased 
child,  clad  according  to  custom  with  the  sacred 
symbolic  robe,  wluch  was  the  bad^  of  the  birth- 
right, was  fbrmally  installed  heir  of  the  tribe. 
The  harmony  of  the  weaning  feast  wa6  disturbed 
by  Ishmael  being  discovered  mocking.  This  coo- 
duct  gave  mortu  offence  to  Sarah,  who  fraoi 
that  moment  would  be  satisfied  with  nothiog 
short  of  his  irrevocable  expolsion   from  tbt 
fkmily ;  and  as  his  mother  also  was  indoded  b 
the  same  condemnation,  there  is  ground  to  beliere 
that  she  had  been  repeating  her  rormer  insolence, 
as  well  as  instigating  her  son  to  his  improprieties 
of  behaviour.  So  harsh  a  measure  was  extremely 
painful  to  the  affectionate  heart  of  Abraham  ,- 
but  his  scruples  were  removed  by  the  timeh 
appearance  of  his  divine  counsellor,  who  sakl 
*  Let  it  not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight,  because  of 
the  lad,  and  because  of  thy  bondwoman :  in  all 
that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her 
voice.'    The  incident  affords  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  makiop 
this  family  feud  in  the  tent  of  a  pastoral  chid 
4000  years  ago  the  occasion  of  separating  tvo 
mighty  nations,  who,  according  to  the  prophe<7. 
have  ever  since  occupied  an  important  chapter  ic 
the  history  of  man.  Hagar  and  Ishmael  departed 
early  on  the  day  fixed  for  their  removal,  Abra- 
ham furnishing  them  with  the  necessary  sapp); 
of  travelling  provisions. 

In  spite  of  their  instructions  for  threading  the 
desert,  the  two  exiles  miraed  their  way.    Over- 
come by  fiitigue  and  thirst,  increasing  at  evetr 
step  under  the  unmitigated  rays  of  a  vertical  ws^ 
the  strength  of  the  young  Ishmael,  as  was  natanl. 
first  gave  way,  and  his  mother  laid  him  dovB  in 
complete  exhaustion  under  one  of  the  stunted 
shrubs  of  this  arid  region,  in  the  hope  of  his 
obtaining  some  momentary  relief  firom  smeiliof 
the  damp  in  the  shade.     The  burning  fe^' 
however,    continued    unabated,    and  the  po^ 
woman,  forgetting  her  own  sorrow,  destitute  and 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  absorbed 
in  the  fate  of  her  son,  withdrew  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, unable  to  witness  his  lin^ring  snfferioe^: 
and  there  *  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept'  Jj 
this  distressing  situation  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  for  the  purpose  of  comforting  her,  aod 
directed  her  to  a  fountain,  which,  concealed  by 
the  brushwood,  had  escaped  her  notice,  and  from 
which  she  drew  a  refreshing  draught,  that  had 
the  effect  of  reviving  the  almost  liffeless  Ishxna**- 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Ishmael  we  baTe 
no  account,  furUier  than  that  he  established  hiia- 
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self  is  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Snai,  was  married  by  his  mother  to  a 
cooDtrywoman  of  her  own,  and  maintained  both 
himself  and  fiunilj  by  the  produce  of  his  bow. 

UAGARENES^.    [Abasia.] 

HAG'G  AI,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
and  the  first  of  the  three  who,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  prophesied 
b  Palestine.    Of  the  place  and  year  or  his  birth, 
his  descent,  and  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life, 
Dothing  is  known  which  can  be  relied  on.    This 
fflach  appears   from    his    prophecies,  that   he 
dourished   daring   the    reign    of  the    Persian 
mooarch  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  ascended  the 
throne  b.c.  521.    These  prophedes  are  comprised 
io  a  book  of  two  chapters,  and  consist  of  dis- 
coarses  remarkably  brief  and  summary.    Their 
obj^  generally  is  to  urge  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  indeed  been  commenced  as 
m\j  as  B.C.   535  (Ezra  iii  10),  but  was  after^ 
mds  discontinued,  the  Samaritans  having  ob- 
tssed  an  edict  from  the  Persian  king,  which  for- 
bade further  procedure,  and  influential  Jews  pre- 
tending that  the  time  fbr  rebuilding  the  Temple 
had  not  arrived,  since  the  seventy  jears  predicted 
hj  Jeremiah  applied  to  the  Temple  also,  fh>m 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  which  it  was  then 
only  the  sixty-eighth  year.    As  on  the  death  of 
Psodo-Smerdis,  and  Uie  consequent  termination 
of  his  interdict,  the  Jews  still  continued  to  wait 
for  the  end  of  the  seventy  years,  and  were  only 
<^gaged  in  building  splenoid  houses  for  fhem- 
M:lTes,  Haggai  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second 
Tear  of  Danus,  b.c.  520. 

His  first  discourse  (ch.  i.),  delivered  on  the  first 
^j  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  mentioned, 
foretells  that  a  brighter  era  vrould  begin  as  soon 
as  Jehovah's  house  was  rebuilt ;  and  a  notice  is 
nbjoined,  stating  that  the  address  of  the  prophet 
lad  been  effective,  the  people  having  resolved  on 
resaminff  the  restoration  of  the  '^mple.  The 
secood  discourse  (ch.  ii.  1-9),  delivered  on  the 
^enty-first  day  of  ^  seventh  month,  predicts 
that  the  glory  of  the  new  Temple  would  be 
pater  thui  that  of  Solomon's,  and  shows  that  no 
lear  need  be  entertuned  of  the  Second  Temple 
tiot  equalling  the  first  in  splendour,  since,  in 
a  reniarkable  political  revolution,  the  gifts  of  the 
OeDtiles  would  be  brought  thither.  The  third 
discourse  (ch.  ii.  10-19),  delivered  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  Uie  ninth  month,  refers  to  a  period 
^en  building  materials  had  been  collected,  and 
(he  workmen  nad  begun  to  put  them  together; 
for  which  a  commencement  of  the  Divine  blessing 
is  promised.  The  fourth  and  last  discourse  (ch. 
ii  20-23),  delivered  also  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  is  exclusively  addressed 
to  Zembbabel,  the  political  chief  of  the  new 
Jewish  colony,  who,  it  appears,  had  asked  for  an 
explanation  regarding  the  great  political  revolu- 
tions which  Haggai  had  predicted  in  his  second 
disooorse :  it  oomfints  the  governor  by  assuring 
him  they  would  not  take  place  very  soon,  and  not 
in  Ids  lifetime.  The  style  of  the  discourses  of 
Haggai  b  suitable  to  their  contents :  it  is  pathetic 
vhen  he  exhorts ;  it  is  vehement  when  he  re- 
proves ;  it  is  somewhat  elevated  when  he  treats 
of  ftitare  events ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  a  poetical  colouring,  though  a  prophet  of  a 
higher  order  would  have  depicted  the  splendour 
of  the  Second  Temple  in  brighter  hues.    The 
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language  labours  tmder  a  poverty  of  terms,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  expressions.  The  prophetical  discourses  of 
Haggai  are  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment (Ezra  V.  I;  vi.  14;  Heb.  xii.  26;  comp. 
Hag.  ii.  7,  8, 22).  In  most  of  the  ancient  cata- 
logues of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Haggai  is  not,  indeed,  mentioned  by  name ; 
but  as  they  specify  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
he  must  have  been  included  among  them,  as 
otherwise  their  number  would  not  be  full. 

HAIR  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  in  scarcely  anything  has  the  caprice  of  ^hion 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  thaii  in  the  various 
forms  which  the  taste  of  diflSerent  countries  and 
ages  has  prescribed  for  disposing  of  tibis  natural 
covering  cf  the  head.  The  Greeks  let  their  hair 
grow  to  a  great  length.  The  early  Egyptians, 
again,^  who  were  proverbial  for  their  habits  of 
cleanliness,  remov^  the  hair  as  an  incumbrance, 
and  the  almost  unavoidable  occasion  of  sordid 
and  offensive  negligence.  All  classes  amongst 
that  people,  not  excepting  the  slaves  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  were  required  to  submit 
to  the  tonsure  (Gen.  xli.  14) ;  and  yet,  what  was 
remarkable  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  hot  climate, 
while  they  removed  their  natural  hair,  tiiey  were 
accustomed  to  wear  wigs,  which  were  so  con- 
structed that  *  they  fiir  surpassed,'  says  Wilkinson, 
*  the  comfort  and  coolness  of  the  modem  turban, 
the  reticulated  texture  of  the  groundwork  on 
which  the  hair  was  &stened  allowing  the  heat  of 
the  head  to  escape,  while  the  hair  effectually 
protected  it  from  the  sun.*  Different  from  the 
custom  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians, 
that  of  the  Hebrews  was  to  wear  their  hair  gene- 
rally riiort,  and  to  check  its  growth  by  the  appli- 
cation of  scissors  only.  The  priests  at  their 
inauguration  shaved  off  all  their  hair,  and  when 
on  actual  duty  at  the  temple,  were  in  the  habit, 
it  is  said,  of  cutting  it  every  fortnight  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  prevailing  fashion  are  found  in 
the  case  of  the  Nazarites,  whose  hair,  from  reli- 
gious duty,  was  not  to  he  cropped  during  the  term 
of  their  vow ;  of  young  persons  who,  during 
their  minority,  allowed  their  hair  to  hang  down 
in  luxuriant  ringlets  on  their  shoulders ;  of  such 
effeminate  persons  as  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26) ; 
and  of  Solomon's  horse-guards,  whose  vanity 
affected  a  puerile  extravagance,  and  who  strewed 
their  heads  every  day  with  particles  of  ^Id-dust 
Although  the  Hebrews  wore  their  hui  short, 
thev  were  great  admirers  of  strong  and  thickset 
locKS ;  and  so  high  a  value  did  they  set  on  the 
possession  of  a  good  head  of  hair,  tnat  they  de- 
precated nothing  so  much  as  baldness.  To  pre- 
vent or  remedy  this  defect  they  seem,  at  an  early 
period,  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  assist- 
ance of  art,  not  only  for  beautifying  the  hair^ 
but  increasing  its  thickness ;  while  the  heads  of 
the  priests  were  anointed  with  an  unguent  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  the  ingredients  of  which,  with 
their  various  proportions,  were  prescribed  by 
divine  authority,  and  the  composition  of  which 
the  people  were  prohibited,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, from  attempting  to  imitate  (Exod.  xxx.  32\ 
This  custom  spread  till  anointing  the  hair  of  the 
head  became  a  general  mark  of  gentility  and  an 
essential  part  of  the  daily  toilet ;  the  usual  cos- 
metics emploved  consisting  of  the  best  oil  of 
olives  nungled  with  spioes,  a  decoction  of  parsley- 
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seed  in  urine,  aod  more  rarely  of  spikenard  (Ps. 
xxiii.  5;  xIt.  7;  Eccles.  ix.  8;  Mark  ziT.  3). 
The  prerailine  colour  of  hair  among  the  He- 
brews was  dark ;  '  locks  bushy  and  black  as  a 
raven,'  being  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
bridegroom  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  ma- 
ture manhood  (Sol.  Song  v.  11).  Hence  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  man  with  a  snow-white  head 
m  a  company  of  younger  Jews,  all  whose  heads, 
like  those  of  other  Eastern  people,  were  jet  black 
— a  most  conspicuous  object — is  Ix^utifully  com- 
pared to  an  almond-tree,  which  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  is  in  full  blossom,  while  all  the  others 
are  dark  and  leafless  (Eccles.  xiL  5).  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  customary  to  employ  artifici^ 
means  for  changing  or  disguising  the  silver  hue 
of  age.  From  Rome  the  fashion  spread  into 
Greece  and  other  proYinces,  and  it  appears  that 
the  members  of  the  church  of  Corinth  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  captivated  by  the  prevailing  taste, 
some  Christians  being  eviaently  in  the  eye  of 
the  Apostle,  who  had  attracted  attention  by  the 
cherished  and  womanly  decoration  of  their  hair 
(1  Cor.  xi.  U-16).  To  them  the  letter  of  Paul 
was  intended  to  administer  a  timely  reproof  for 
allowing  themselves  to  fall  in  with  a  style  of 
manners  which,  by  confounding  the  distinctions 
of  the  sexes,  threatened  a  baneful  influence  on 
good  morals:  and  that  not  only  the  Christian 
converts  in  that  city,  but  the  primitive  church 
g^enerally,  were  led  by  this  admonition  to  adopt 
simpler  habits,  is  evident  from  the  remarkable 
fact  that  a  criminal,  who  came  to  trial  under  the 
assumed  character  of  a  Christian,  was  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  jud^e  to  be  an  impostor,  by 
the  luxuriant  and  frizzled  appearance  of  his  hair. 

With  regard  to  women,  the  possession  of  long 
and  luxuriant  hair  is  allowed  by  Paul  to  be  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  sex — a  graceful  and 
modest  covering  provided  by  nature ;  and  yet  the 
same  Apostle  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  ii.  9)  concurs 
with  Peter  (1  Pet  iii.  9)  in  launching  severe  in- 
vectives against  the  ladies  of  his  day  for  the 
pride  and  passionate  fondness  they  displayed  in 
the  elaborate  decorations  of  their  head-dress.  As 
the  hair  was  pre-eminently  the  *  instrument  of 
their  pride  |  (Ezek.  xvi.  39,  margin),  all  the  re- 
sources of  insenuity  and  art  were  exhausted  to 
set  it  off  to  advantage  and  load  it  with  the  most 
dazzling  finery ;  and  many  when  they  died  caused 
their  longest  locks  to  be  cut  off,  and  placed  sepa- 
rately in  an  urn,  to  be  deporited  in  their  tomb  as 
the  most  precious  and  valued  relics. 

From  the  great  value  attached  to  a  profuse 
head  of  haur  arose  a  variety  of  superstitions  and 
emblematic  observances,  such  as  shaving  parts  of 
the  head,  or  cropping  it  in  a  particular  form ; 
parents  dedicating  the  hair  of  in£uits  to  the  gods ; 
young  women  theirs  at  their  marriage ;  warriors 
after  a  successful  campaign ;  sailors  after  deli- 
verance from  a  storm ;  hanging  it  up  on  conse- 
crated trees,  or  depositing  it  in  temples ;  burying 
it  in  the  tomb  of  friend^  as  Achilles  did  at  the 
funeral  of  Patroclus ;  besides  shaving,  cutting  off, 
or  pluckmg  it  out,  as  some  people  did ;  or  allow- 
ing it  to  ^w  in  sordid  negligence,  as  was  the 
practice  with  others,  according  as  the  calamity 
that  befel  them  was  common  or  extraordinary, 
and  their  grief  was  mild  or  violent 

Various  metaphorical  allusions  are  made  to 
hair  by  the  sacred  writers,  espe^ally  the  pro- 
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Shets.  '  Cutting  off  the  hair '  is  a  figure  used  to 
enote  the  entire  destruction  of  a  people  by  the 
righteous  retributions  of  Providenoe  (Isa.  vii.  2(i). 
*Gray  hairs  here  and  there  on  Ephrum'  poi^ 
tended  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (Hos.  viL  9).  '  Hair  like  women's*  forms 
part  of  the  description  of  the  Apocalyptic  locusts, 
and  historically  points  to  the  prevailing  head- 
dress of  the  Saracens,  as  well  as  the  voluptuous 
effeminacy  of  the  Antichristian  clergy  (Rev.  ix. 
8).  And,  finally,  'hair  like  fine  wool'  was  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  deified 
Redeemer,  emblematic  of  ibe  majesty  and  wisdom 
that  belong  to  him  (Rev.  i.  14). 

HA'LAH,  or  rather  Chaijlch.  a  dty  or  dis- 
trict of  Media,  upon  the  river  Gozan,  to  which, 
among  other  places,  the  captives  of  Israel  were 
transplanted  by  the  Assyrian  kings.  Many  have 
conceived  this  Halah  or  Chalach  to  be  the  Gala* 
chene  which  Ptolemy  places  in  the  north  of 
Assyria.  But  if  the  river  Gozan  be  the  Kizril- 
Ozan,  Halah  must  needs  be  soaght  elsewhere, 
and  near  that  river.  Accordingly  Major  Boi- 
nell  indicates  as  lyins  along  its  oanks  a  district 
of  some  extent,  and  of  great  beauty  and  fiertilitj, 
named  Chalchal,  having  within  it  a  remarkablv 
strong  position  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  ooe 
of  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  mountains  which 
separate  it  fW)m  the  province  of  Ghilan. 

HALLELU'JAH,  or  Alleluia,  a  word  which 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  many  of  the  Psalms. 
From  its  frequent  occurrence  in  this  position  it 
grew  into  a  formula  of  praise,  and  was  chanted 
as  such  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing.  This  ex- 
pression of  joy  and  praise  was  transferred  from 
the  synagogue  to  the  church,  and  is  stiU  occa- 
sionafly  heard  in  devotional  psalmody. 

HAM.     1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah  (Gcd. 
V.  32 ;   comp.  ix.  24).      Having  provoked  the 
wrath  of  his  father  by  an  act  of  indecency  to* 
wards  him,  the  latter  cursed  him  and  his  de- 
scendants to  be  slaves  to  his  brothers  and  their 
descendants  (ix.  25).    To  judge,  however,  from 
the   narrative,  Noah    directed  his    curse  onlj 
against  Canaan  (the  fourth  son  of  Ham)  and  htf 
race,  thus  excluding  from  it  the  descendants  of 
Ham's  three  other  sons,  Cush,  Mizraim,  sod 
Phut  (Gen.  x.  6).    The  general  opinion  is,  that 
all  the  Southern  nations  derive  their  origin  from 
Ham.     Cush  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  nations  of  East  and  South  Asi», 
more  especially  of  South  Arabia,  and  also  of 
Ethiopia;  Mizraim,  of  the  African  nations,  io* 
eluding  the  Philistines  and  some  other  tribes 
which  Greek  fable  and  tradition  connect  vith 
E^pt;  Phut,  likewise  of  some  African  natioDs; 
and  Canaan,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia. 

2.  A  poetical  name  for  the  land  of  Egypt  (Pi- 
Ixxviii.  51 ;  cv.  23,  27;  cvL  22). 

In  Gen.  xiv.  5  occurs  a  country  or  ijlace  called 
ffanif  belon^g  to  the  Zuzim,  but  its  geogrs^ 
phical  situation  is  unknown. 

HA'MAN,  a  name  of  the  planet  Mercury;^ 
fiaivourite  of  the  king  of  Persia,  whose  hiitory  b 
involved  in  that  of  Esther  and  MordecaL  He  is 
called  an  Agagite ;  and  as  Agag  was  a  linA  of 
title  of  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites  [Aoic],  it  is 
supposed  that  Haman  was  descended  from  the 
royal  family  of  that  nation.  He  or  his  parents 
probably  found  their  way  to  Persia  u  captite* 
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or  hostiges;  aod  that  the  foreign  origin  of  Ha- 
man  was  do  bar  to  his  advancement  at  court,  is 
a  circnmstanoe  qoite  in  union  with  the  most  an- 
cient and  still  subsisting  usages  of  the  East 
Joseph,  Daniel,  and  Mordecai  afford  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  kind. 

It  b  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  a 
story  so  well  known  as  that  of  Haman.  The  cir- 
caooistantial  details  of  the  height  which  he  at- 
tained and  of  his  sudden  downfall,  afford,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Esther,  a  most  faithful 
pictare  of  the  customs  of  an  Oriental  court  and 
goTemment,  and  furnish  invalnable  materials  for 
a  comparison  between  the  regal  usju^es  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.  The  result  of  such  a  com- 
parison will  excite  surprise  by  the  closeness  of 
the  resemblance ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  fact  in 
the  history  of  Haman  which  might  not  occur  at 
the  present  day,  and  which,  indeed,  is  not  of  fre- 
qaent  occurrence  in  different  combinations.  The 
death  of  HamAu  appears  to  have  taken  place 
about  the  year  b.c.  510. 

HA'MATH,  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of 
Syria,  having  Zobah  on  the  east  and  Rehob  on 
the  south.  This  last  kbgdom,  lying  within  the 
ereater  Mount  Hermon,  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Israelites,  and, 
like  Dan  or  Laish,  which  is  represented  to  have 
been  in  the  valley  of  Bethrehob  ( Judg.  xviii.  28), 
is  osed  to  denote  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  south 
is  by  an  opening  or  mountain-pass,  called  *  the 
entrance  of  Hamath,'  and  *the  entering  in  of 
Hamath,'  which,  being  the  passage  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  land  of  Israel  into 
Syria,  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  the  boundary 
of  the  former  in  this  direction,  as  '  from  the  en- 
tering in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt ' 
(1  Kings  viiL  65). 

The  kingdona  of  Hamath,  or,  at  least,  the 
»)nthem  or  ceDtral  parts  of  it,  appear  to  have 
nearly  corresponded  with  what  was  afterwards 
(denominated  Cosle-Syria;  but  northwards,  it 
stretched  as  fiu*  as  the  city  Hamath  on  the  Orontes, 
vhich  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  whole 
coontry.  Toi  was  king  of  Hamath  at  the  time 
vhen  David  conquered  the  Syrians  of  Zobah ; 
^d  it  appears  that  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  in 
the  humiliation  of  a  dangerous  neighbour,  as  he 
Mnt  his  own  son  Joram  to  congratulate  the  victor 
('2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10).  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah  the 
tovn  along  with  its  territory  was  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  xviii.  34 ;  xix. 
13;  Isa.  X.  9;  xi.  11);  and  afterwards  by  the 
Cbaldaams  (Jar.  xxxix.  2,  5).  Hamath  is  still  a 
picturesque  town,  of  considerable  circumference, 
and  with  wide  and  convenient  streets.  In  Burck- 
hardt's  time  the  attached  district  contained  120 
inhabited  villages,  and  70  or  80  that  lay  waste. 
The  western  part  of  this  district  forms  the  gra- 
nary of  Northern  Syria,  though  the  harvest  never 
yields  more  than  a  tenfold  return,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  inunense  numbers  of  mice,  which 
sometimes  completely  destroy  the  crops. 

HANAM'EEL,  a  kinsman  of  Jeremiah,  to 
vhom,  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  sold  a 
field  which  he  possessed  in  Anathoth,  a  town  of 
the  LeYites  (Jer.  xxxii.  6-12).  If  tiiis  field  be- 
longed to  Hanameel  as  a  Levite,  the  sale  of  it 
would  imply  that  an  ancient  law  had  &llen  into 
disuse  (Lev.  xxv.  34) ;  bat  it  is  possible  that  it 


may  have  been  the  property  of  Hanameel  in 
right  of  his  mother.  The  transaction  was  con- 
ducted with  all  the  forms  of  legal  transfer,  and 
was  intended  to  evince  the  certainty  of  restora- 
tion from  the  approaching  exile,  by  showing 
that  possessions  which  could  be  established  by 
documents  would  yet  be  of  future  value  to  the 
possessor  (b.c.  587). 

1.  HAN'ANI  (gracious),  a  prophet  under  the 
reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  by  whom  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  for  announcing  that  he  had 
lost,  from  want  of  due  trust  in  God,  an  advantage 
which  he  might  have  gained  over  the  king  of 
Syria  (2  Chron.  xvL  7). 

2.  HANA^I,  a  brother  of  Nehemiah,  who 
went  fh>m  Jerusalem  to  Shushan,  being  sent  most 
probably  by  Ezra,  and  brought  that  information 
respecting  tiie  miserable  con£tion  of  the  returned 
Jews  which  led  to  the  mission  of  Nehemiah. 
Hanani  came  back  to  Judaea,  probably  along  with 
his  brother,  and,  together  with  one  Hananiah, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gates  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  see  that  they  were  opened  in  the 
morning  and  closed  in  the  evening  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  The  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  place  rendered  this  an  important  and  respon- 
sible duty,  not  unattended  with  some  danger 
(Neh.  vii.  2,  3).     B.C.  465. 

1.  HANANI'AH  (.Jehovah's  goodness),  a  false 
prophet  of  Gibeon,  who,  by  opposing  his  prophe- 
cies to  those  of  Jeremiah,  brought  upon  himself 
the  terrible  sentence,  *  Thou  shalt  die  this  year, 
because  thou  hast  taught  rebellion  a^inst  the 
Lord.'  He  died  accormngly  (Jer.xxviii.  1,  sq.), 
B.C.  596. 

2.  HANANIAH.    [Shadrach.] 

3.  HANANIAH,  the  person  who  was  asso- 
dated  with  Nehemiah's  brother  Hanani  in  the 
charge  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  high 
eulogy  is  bestowed  upon  him,  that  'he  was  a 
faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above  many '  (Neh. 
vii.  2)  [Hanani  2]. 

HAND,  the  organ  of  feeling,  righUy  denomi- 
nated by  Galen  the  instrument  of  iustrnments, 
since  by  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  fore-arm, 
its  structure  and  its  connection  with  the  mind, 
the  hand  admirably  executes  the  behests  of  the 
human  will,  and  acquires  and  imparts  to  man  in- 
comparable skill  and  power.  By  the  peculiaritiea 
of  its  conformation — ^tne  inclination  of  the  thumb 
to  the  palm,  the  comparative  length  of  the  thumb 
and  of  the  fingers, '  the  hollow  of  the  hand,'  and 
the  fleshy  protuberances  by  which  that  hollow  is 
mainly  formed — ^this  member  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designeo, 
and  serves  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence of  the  great  Creator.  The  hand  itself 
serves  to  distinguish  man  from  other  terrestrial 
beings.  No  other  animal  has  any  member  com- 
parable with  the  human  hand.  Of  the  two  hands 
the  right  has  a  preference  derived  from  natural 
endowment  Its  universal  use,  as  the  chief  in- 
strument in  acting,  serves  to  show  that  its  supe- 
riority is  something  more  than  an  accident  £ut 
the  preference  which  it  holds  is  only  a  part  of 
the  general  advantage  which  the  rignt  side  has 
over  the  left,  not  only  in  muscular  strength,  but 
also  in  its  vital  or  constitutional  properties. 

From  the  properties  already  described,  the 
student  of  Scnptnre  is  prepared  to  see  the  hand 
employed  in  holy  writ  as  a  symbol  of  skilU 
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strength,  and  efficacy.  As  a  part  of  that  general 
anthropomorphism,  withoat  whose  aid  men  in  the 
early  ages  ooold  probably  have  formed  no  con- 
ception of  God,  the  Deity  is  frequently  spoken  of 
in  the  records  of  rerelation  as  if  po»essed  of 
hands. 

The  phrase  *  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,' 
as  applied  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  with  earthly  princes  a  position 
on  the^  right  hand  of  the  throne  was  accounted 
the  chief  place  of  honour,  dignity,  and  power : 
— *  upon  tny  right-hand  did  stand  the  queen  * 
(Ps.  xlv.  9 :  compare  1  Kings  ii.  19 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  17). 
The  immediate  passase  out  of  which  sprang  the 
phraseology  employed  by  Jesus  may  be  found  in 
Ps.  ex.  I :  *  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool/  Accordingly  the  Saviour  declares  be- 
fore Caiaphas  (Matt  xxvi.  64 ;  Mark  xiv.  62), 
'  Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven ;'  wnere  ihe  meaning  obviously  is  that  the 
Jews  of  that  day  should  have  manifest  proofi  that 
Jesus  held  the  most  eminent  place  in  the  divine 
fiivour,  and  that  his  present  humiliation  would  be 
succeeded  by  glory,  majesty,  and  power  (Luke 
xxiv.  26;  1  Tim.  iiL  16).  So  when  it  is  said 
(Mark  xvi.  19 ;  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Col.  iii.  I ;  I  Pet 
iii  22 ;  Heb.  i.  3;  viii.  1)  that  Jesus  *sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,'  *  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,'  we  are  obviously  to  understand 
the  assertion  to  be  that,  as  his  Father,  so  he 
worketh  always  (John  v.  17)  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  world. 

As  the  hand  is  the  great  instrument  of  action, 
60^  is  it  eminenUy  fitted  for  afibrding  aid  to  the 
mind,  by  the  signs  and  indications  which  it 
makes.  Thus  to  lay  the  liand  on  any  one  was  a 
means  of  pointing  him  out,  and  conseqnentiy  an 
emblem  of  setting  any  one  apart  for  a  particular 
office  or  dignity.  Imposition  of  hands  accordingly 
formed,  at  an  early  period,  a  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nial observed  on  the  appointment  and  consecra- 
tion of  persons  to  high  and  holy  undertakings. 
(See  Num.  xxvii.  19 ;  Acts  viii.  15-17 ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
14 ;  2  'Hm.  i.  6.)  A  corruption  of  this  doctrine 
was,  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  gave  of  itself 
divine  powers ;  and  on  this  account  Simon,  the 
magician  (Acts  viii.  18),  offered  money,  saying, 
*  Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever 
I  lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
intending  probably  to  carry  on  a  gainfiil  trade 
by  communicating  the  gift  to  others. 

HANDICRAfT.  In  the  eariy  periods  to 
which  the  Scriptural  history  refers  we  do  not 
meet  with  those  artificial  feelings  and  unreason- 
able prejudices  against  hand-labour  which  prevail 
and  are  so  banefmly  influential  in  modem  society. 
The  primitive  history  which  the  Bible  presents  is 
the  history  of  hand-labourers.  Adam  dressed  the 
garden  in  which  God  had  placed  him  (Gen.  ii.  15), 
Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  Cain  a  tiller  of  the 
ground  (Gen.  iv.  3),  Tubal-cain  a  smith  (Gen.  iv. 
22).  The  general  nature  of  this  article  does  not 
require  any  extensive  or  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
hand-labours  which  the  Israelites  practised  before 
their  descent  into  Egypt;  but  the  nigh  and  varied 
culture  which  they  found  there  must  have  contri- 
buted greatly  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the 
practii^  arts  of  life,  though  the  herdsman-sort  of 


life  which  the  Hebrews  oontinned  to  lead  was  not 
favourable  to  their  advancement  in  either  sdence 
or  art 

Another  source  of  knowledge  to  the  Hebrews 
of  handicrafts  were  the  maritime  and  cmmnerdi) 
PhcBuicians.  Conunerce  and  navigation  imply 
great  skill  in  art  and  sdence ;  and  the  pursoits  to 
which  they  lead  largely  increase  the  suU  whence 
they  emanate.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sorprising  that 
the  origin  of  so  many  arts  has  been  referred  to 
the  nonh-eastem  shore  of  the  Mediterranesn  Sea ; 
nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  undenCanding  how 
arts  and  letters  should  be  propa^tedftom  the 
coast  to  the  interior,  conferring  high  advaotBgei 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  in  general,  as  well 
before  as  after  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  skill  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  wande^ 
ings  in  the  desert  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inconsiderable ;  but  the  pursuits  of  war  and  the 
entire  absorption  of  the  ener^ea  of  the  nation  in 
the  one  great  work  of  gaiiimg  the  land  which 
had  been  given  to  them,  may  haye  led  to  their 
falling  off  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  fit>m  apassige 
in  1  Sam.  (xiii.  20)  it  would  appear  tiiat  not  long 
after  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  country 
they  were  in  a  low  condition  as  to  the  instrumeatt 
of  handicraft    A  comparatively  settled  state  of 
society,  however,  soon  led  to  the  revival  of  skill 
by  the  encourM;ement  of  industry.    A  more  mi- 
nute division  of  labour  ensued.    jTrades,  strictly 
so  called,  arose,  carried  on  ^  persons  exclusively 
devoted  to  one  pursuit.    Thus  in  Judg.  xviL  4 
and  Jer.  x.  14, '  the  founder '  is  mentioned,  a  trade 
which  implies  a  practical  knowledge  of  metil- 
lufgy ;  tiie  smelting  and  working  of  metals  were 
well  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Job  xxxviL  18}; 
brass  was  in  use  before  iron ;  arms  and  instro- 
meuts  of  husbandry  were  made  of  iron.    Id 
Exodus  (xxxv.  80^5)  a  passage  oecurs  which 
may  serve  to  specify  many  arts  that  were  prac- 
tised among  the  Israelites,  though  it  seems  abo 
to  intimate  that  at  the  time  to  which  it  refers 
artificers  of  the  description  referred  to  were  not 
numerous.    From  the  ensuing  chapter  (ver.  34) 
it  appears  that  gilding  was  known  bc^fore  tfaf 
settiement  in  Canaan.    The  ark  (Exod.  xxxviL  i) 
was  overlaid  with  pure  gold  within  and  withoot. 
The  cherubim  were  wrought  ('beaten,*  Eioi 
xxxvii.  7)  in  gold.  The  candlestick  was  of  beaten 
gold  (verses  17,  22).     Wire-drawing  was  pro- 
bably understood  (Exod.  xxxviii.  4;  xxxix.  S\ 
Covering  with  brass  (Exod.  xxxviii.  2)  and  witi 
silver  (Prov.  xxvi.  23)  was  practised.    A^chite^ 
ture  and  the  kindred  arts  do  not  appear  to  hare 
made  much  progress  till  the  days  of  Solomon, 
who  employed  an  incredible  number  of  persons 
to  procure  timber  (1  Kings  v.  13,  sq.);  bot  the 
men  of  skill  for  building  his  temple  he  obtained 
from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  (1  Kinfls  v.  sq.? 
1  Chron.  xiv.  I ;  2  Chnm.  li.  7).    The  mteroonfse 
which  the  Babylonish  captivity  gave  the  Jews 
seems  to  have  greatly  improved  their  knowledge 
and  skill  in  botii  the  practical  and  the  fine  artSt 
and  to  have  led  them  to  hold  them  in  veiy  high 
estimation.    The  arts  were  even  carried  on  bj 
persons  of  learning,  who  took  a  titie  of  honcor 
from  their  trade.    It  was  held  a  si^  (^  a  bad 
education  if  a  father  did  not  teach  his  bod  tofoe 
handicraft 
In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  Acre 
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are  mentioned  tannera  (Acts  iz.  43),  tent^makert 
(Acts  zriii.  3) ;  in  Josephus,  cheese-maken,  do- 
mestics; in  the  Talmnd,  with  others  we  find 
tailor^  shoe-makers,  blood-letters,  glaziers,  gold- 
smiths, plasterers.  Certain  handicraftsmen  could 
oerer  nse  to  the  rank  of  high-priest,  such  as 
wetvers,  barbers,  fullers,  penumers,  cuppers, 
tiDDers;  which  pursuits,  especially  the  last,  were 
held  in  disesteem.  In  large  cities  particular 
localities  were  set  apart  for  particular  trades,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  East  to  the  present  daj.  Thus 
in  Jeremiah  (xxxvii.  21)  we  read  of  *  the  bakers' 
street'  So  in  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  a 
flesh-market;  in  Josephus,  of  a  cheese-market; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  (John  v.  2)  we  read 
of  a  sheep-market. 

HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  occurs  in 
Lake  xix.  20 ;  John  xi.  44 ;  xx.  7 ;  Acts  xix.  12. 
The  word  is  employed  in  Scripture  in  a  rariety 
of  meanings.  In  the  first  instance  (Luke  xix.  20) 
it  means  a  wrapper,  in  which  the  '  wicked  ser- 
vant' had  laid  up  the  pound  intrusted  to  him  by 
his  master.  In  the  second  instance  (John  xi.  44) 
it  appears  as  a  kerchief,  or  cloth  attached  to  the 
heaa  of  a  corpse.  It  was  perhaps  brought  round 
the  forehead  and  under  the  chin.  In  many 
Egyptian  mummies  it  does  not  cover  the /ace. 
In  ancient  times  among  the  Greeks  it  did.  The 
next  instance  is  that  or  the  '  napkin '  which  had 
been  *  about  the  head'  of  our  Lord,  but  which, 
after  his  resurrection,  was  found  rolled  up,  as  if 
deliberately,  and  put  in  a  place  separately  fW>m 
the  linen  clothes.  The  last  instance  of  the  Biblical 
Q$e  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  account  of  '  the 
special  mirades '  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Paul 
(Acts  xix.  11);  *80  that  handkerchief^,  napkins, 
wrappers,  shawls,  &c.,  were  brought  from  his 
body  to  the  sick ;  and  the  diseases  departed  from 
them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them.' 
The  Ephesians  had  not  unnaturally  inferred  that 
the  apostle's  miraculous  power  could  be  commu- 
nicated by  such  a  mode  of  contact ;  and  certainly 
cares  thus  received  by  parties  at  a  distance, 
among  a  people  &med  for  their  ad^ctedness  to 
*  curious  arts,'  t.  e.  masical  skill,  &e.,  would 
serve  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
by  a  mode  well  suited  to  interest  their  minds. 

HANOI  NG.      [PtFNlSHMENTS.] 

HAN'N  AH,  properly  Channah  (ffracioumesi)^ 
▼ife  of  a  Levite  named  Elkanah,  and  mother  of 
^«muel.  She  was  very  dear  to  her  husband,  but 
being  childless  was  much  aggrieved  by  the  in- 
salts  of  Elkanah's  other  wife  Peninnah,  who  was 
blessed  with  children.  The  fi&mily  lived  at  Ra- 
mathaim-sophim,  and,  as  the  law  required,  there 
was  a  yearly  journey  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  sole 
altar  of  Jehovah,  which  was  then  at  Shiloh. 
Women  were  not  boimd  to  attend;  but  pious 
females  f^  from  the  cares  of  a  fkmily  often  did 
BO,  especially  when  the  husband  was  a  Levite. 
Every  time  that  Hannah  went  there  childless  she 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  festivities  which  fol- 
lowed the  sacrifices,  being  then,  as  it  seems, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  her  rival.  At 
length,  on  one  of  these  visits  to  Shiloh,  while  she 
prayed  before  returning  home,  she  vowed  to 
devote  to  the  Almighty  the  son  which  she  so 
earnestly  desired  (Num.  xxx.  1 ,  sq.).  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  to  pronounce  all  vows  at 
the  holy  place  in  a  loud  voice,  under  the  imme- 
diate Bodee  of  the  priest  (Deut.  xxiil  23;  Ps. 


xxvL  14):  but  Hannah  prayed  in  a  low  tone,  lo 
that  her  lips  only  were  seen  to  move.  This  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  high-priest,  Eli,  who 
suspected  that  she  had  taken  too  much  wine  at 
the  recent  feast  From  this  suspicion  Hannah 
easily  vindicated  herself,  and  returned  home  with 
a  lightened  heart.  Before  the  end  of  that  year 
Hannah  became  the  rejoicing  mother  of  a  son,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Samuel  was  given,  and  who 
was  from  his  birth  placed  under  the  obli^tions 
of  that  condition  of  Naaariteship  to  which  his 
mother  had  vowed  him.    B.c.  1171. 

Hannah  went  no  more  to  Shiloh  till  her  child 
was  old  enough  to  dispense  with  her  maternal 
services,  when  she  took  him  up  with  her  to  leave 
him  there,  as  it  appears  was  the  custom  when  one 
already  a  Levite  was  placed  under  the  additional 
obligations  of  Nazariteship.  When  he  was  pre- 
sented in  due  form  to  the  nigh^riest,  the  mother 
took  occasion  to  remind  him  of  the  former  trans- 
action :  *  For  this  child,'  she  said, '  I  prayed,  and 
the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I 
asked  of  him '  (1  Sam.  i.  27).  Hannah's  gladness 
afterwards  found  vent  in  an  exulting  chant,  which 
furnishes  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  early 
lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  which  many 
of  tlie  ideas  and  images  were  in  after  times  re- 
peated by  the  Virgin  Mary  on  a  somewhat  similar 
occasion  (Luke  i.  46,  sq.). 

After  ibis  Hannah  fiiiled  not  to  visit  Shiloh 
every  year,  bringing  a  new  dress  for  her  son,  who 
remained  under  the  eye  and  near  the  person  of 
the  hi^h-priest  [Samitel].  That  mat  personage 
took  kind  notice  of  Hannah  on  uese  occasions, 
and  bestowed  his  blesbing  upon  her  and  her 
husband.  The  Lord  repaid  her  abundantly  for 
that  which  she  had,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
'  lent  to  him ;'  for  she  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  after  Samuel. 

HANUN  (bettower),  son  and  successor  of  Na^ 
hash,  king  of  the  Ammonites.  David,  who  had 
in  his  troubles  been  befriended  by  Nahash,  sent, 
with  the  kindest  intentions,  an  embassy  to  con- 
dole with  him  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  own  accession.  The 
rash  young  king,  however,  was  led  to  misappre- 
hend the  motives  of  this  embassy,  and  to  treat 
with  gross  and  inexpiable  indignity  the  honour- 
able personages  whom  David  had  charged  with 
this  mission.  Their  beards  were  half  shwtu, 
and  their  robes  cut  short  by  the  middle,  and  they 
were  dismissed  in  this  shameful  trim,  which  can 
be  appreciated  only  bv  those  who  consider  how 
reverently  the  beard  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  Orientals  [Bkard]  (b.c.  1038).  When 
the  news  of  this  affront  was  brought  to  David, 
he  sent  word  to  the  ambassadors  to  remain  at 
Jericho  till  the  growth  of  their  beards  enabled 
them  to  appear  with  decency  in  the  metropolis. 
He  vowed  vengeance  upon  Hanim  for  the  insult ; 
and  the  vehemence  with  which  the  matter  was 
taken  up  forms  an  instance,  interesting  from  its 
antiquity,  of  the  respect  expected  to  be  paid  to 
the  person  and  character  of  ambassadors.  Hanun 
himself  looked  for  nothing  less  than  war  as  the 
consequence  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  subsidized 
Hadarezer  and  other  Syrian  princes  to  assist  him 
with  their  armies.  The  power  of  the  Syrians 
was  broken  in  two  campaigns,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites were  left  to  their  &te,  which  was  severe  even 
beyond  the  usual  severities  of  war  in  that  remote 
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a^  [Ammonites  ;  Datid]  (2  Sam.  x. ;  1  Chnm. 

XIX.). 

H  ARA  (mountain).  One  of  the  places  to  which 
the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  were  carried  away 
by  Tiglath-pileser.  The  word  occurs  only  in  a 
single  passage  (1  Chron.  v.  26).  Bochart  and 
Gesenius  conjecture  that  it  is  a  name  for  the 
northern  part  of  Media. 

HARADAH,  a  camp  or  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Num.  xxxiii.  24)  [Wandering]. 

HA  RAM.    [HODSE.J 

1.  HARAN,  eldest  son  of  Terah,  brother  of 
Abraham  and  Nahor,  and  father  of  Lot,  Milcah, 
and  I  scab.  He  died  before  his  father  Terah, 
which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  a  much  rarer  case  in  those 
days  than  at  present  (Gen.  xi.  27,  sq.). 

HA'RAN,  or  rather  Charan,  call<Hi  by  the 
Greeks  Charran,  and  by  the  Romans  Charrse.  It 
was  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  a  river  of  the  same  name  running 
mto  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  Haran,  the  fiither  of  Lot  and  bro- 
ther of  Abraham ;  but  there  appears  no  ground 
for  this  conclusion  except  the  identity  of  names. 
Abraham,  after  he  had  been  called  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  tarried  here  till  his  father  Terah 
died,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xi.  31,  38;  Acts  vii.  4).  The  elder  branch 
of  the  family  still  remained  at  Haran,  which  led 
to  the  interesting  journeys  thither  described  in 
the  patriarchal  history — first,  that  of  Abraham's 
servant  to  obtain  a  wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.), 
and  next,  that  of  Jacob  when  he  fled  to  evade  the 
wrath  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxviii.  10).  The  plain 
bordering  on  this  town  is  celebrated  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Roman  army 
was  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  and  the  Triumvir 
Crassus  killed. 

Haran  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in  the 
forxn  of  Harran,  and  is  only  peopled  br  a  few 
fiimilies  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  are  led  thiUier 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  several  small 
streams.  It  is  situated  in  a  flat  and  sandy  plain, 
in  36°  40'  N.  lat,  39°  2*  45"  E.  long. 

HARE  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  6,  and  Deut  xiv.  7, 
and  in  both  instances  it  is  prohibited  from  beinff 
used  as  food,  because  it  chews  the  cud,  althoogh 


204.    [Syrian  Hare.] 

it  has  not  the  hoof  divided.  The  hare  however 
does  not  actually  chew  the  cud,  but  has  incisor 
teeth  above  and  below,  set  like  chisels,  and  calcu- 
lated for  gnawing,  cutting,  and  nibbling,  and 
when  in  a  state  of  repose  is  engaged  in  working 
the  incisor  teeth  upon  each  other.  This  practice 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  existence,  for  ue  fric- 
tion keeps  them  fit  for  the  purpose  of  nibbling,  and 
prevents  their  growing  beyond  a  proper  length. 
As  hares  do  not  sabsLst  on  hard  snb^anoes,  bat 


on  tender  shoots  and  grasses,  they  have  more 
cause,  and  therefore  a  more  constant  craving,  to 
abrade  their  teeth ;  and  this  they  do  in  a  manner 
which,  combined  with  the  slight  trituration  of 
the  occasional  contents  of  the  cheeks,  even  mo> 
dem  writers,  not  soologists,  have  mistaken  for 
real  rumination.  It  follows  therefore  we  dioold 
understand  the  original  in  the  above  passa^ 
rendered  '  chewing  the  cud,'  as  merely  implying 
a  second  mastication,  more  or  less  complete.  The 
act  of '  chewing  the  cud '  and  *■  re-chewing'  being 
considered  identical  by  the  Hebrews,  the  sacred 
lawgiver,  not  being  occupied  with  the  doctrines 
of  science,  no  doubt  used  the  expression  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  then  understood.  It  may 
be  added,  that  a  similar  opinion,  and  conseqnmt 
rejection  of  the  hare  as  food,  pervaded  many 
nations  of  antiquity. 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  hare  in  Syria : 
one,  the  Syrian  hare,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the 
common  European,  having  Uie  fur  ochry  buff; 
and  the  hare  of  the  desert,  smaller  and  brownish. 
They  reside  in  the  localities  indicated  by  their 
names,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  common 
hare,  by  a  greater  length  of  ears,  and  a  black  tail 
with  white  fringe.  There  is  found  in  Egypt,  and 
higher  up  the  Nile,  a  third  species,  represented 
in  the  outline  paintings  on  ancient  monuments, 
but  not  coloured  with  that  delicacy  of  tint  re- 
quired for  distinguishing  it  from  the  others,  ex- 
cepting that  it  appears  to  be  marked  with  the 
black  speckles  which  characterize  the  existing 
species. 

HARETH,  a  forest  in  Judah,  to  which  Dsrid 
fled  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  [FoBBtr]. 

HAROD,  a  brook  not  fkr  from  Jezreel  and 
Mount  Gilboa.  The  name  means  '  palpitation,' 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  originated  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  and  terror  of  most  of 
the  men  who  were  here  tested  by  Gideon  (Jndg. 
vii.  1-3);  but  this  supposition  seems  very  &r- 
fetched,  and  the  name  more  probably  arose  fmm 
some  peculiarity  in  the  outflow  of  the  stream. 

HAR'OSHETH  of  the  Gentiles,  a  dtv  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  near  Razor,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Canaan,  called  afterwards  Upper 
Galilee,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  [Gaulee]. 
Harosheth  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Sisera,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Jabin,  Idng 
of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  To  this  place 
Jabin  himself  was  pursued  and  defeated  by  De- 
borah and  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  2,  13,  16). 

HARP.    [Music] 

HART.    The  word  thus  translated  is  Ajaxl 
(it  occurs  in  Deut.  xii.  15 ;  Ps.  xlii.  1 ;  Isa.  xxjt. 
6),  and  differs  onlv  b^  the  feminine  terminatioo 
from  that  rendered  *  hind'  in  many  other  passsge* 
of  Scripture.  There  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  male  and  female  of  a  speciei  of 
deer  are  really  intended  by  these  words.    It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  existence  of  animals  of  the 
deer  kind  in  Asia  has  been  denied,  and  drier 
for  some  time  doubted  whether  any  could  be 
found  in  Africa.    Yet,  although  nevor  abundant 
where  water  is  scarce,  the  existence  of  deer  ftm 
Morocco  and  the  Nile  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
established,  and  there  are  traces  of  their  presence 
in  Syria,  where  they  were  probably  more  na- 
merous  formerly  than  at  present    The  Cemu 
BarbatoB,  or  Barbarr  Stag,  is  the  African  i^es  ; 
and  an  individual  of  this  speciei  was  obtamed  by 
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■  frimd  of  the  writer  in  the  region  ewt  of  Ihe 
Jordiu.  This  ipeciea  it  in  tiie  betweeo  our  red 
ud  b\\ow  deer,  diatingaiihed  b;  the  vint  of  > 
liiMoller.orsecoQdbnuchmtheliQnii  reckuned 
from  beloir,  and  for  >  spotted  livery  which  is 
rfl»Md  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  There 
nalsom  Alia  Ihe  Persian  Blag,  or  Maral  of  the 
Tartar  Dativea,  and  Gewaze  of  the  Armeoiaui. 
Tbi)  ig  larger  than  the  nag  of  Europe,  bos  a 
hearj  mane,  and  ia,  like  the  former,  destitute  of 
biMntlet*.  Thia  ipecies  »eem»,  under  the  name 
of  Soegnr,  to  extend  its  h&bitat  to  the  DortherD 
frontier  of  Syria  and  Palettine ;  hat  taking  all 
circomataDGM  into  account,  it  eeenu  less  probable 
dut  this  ihoald  be  Ihe  '  hart '  of  Scriptore  than 
the  Ctnmt  Barbatta. 

HAVILAH.  1.  A  district  in  Arabia  Felix,  de- 
riring  its  name  fhnn  the  second  son  of  Cnah  (Gen. 
t-;),or,  according  to  othera,  from  the  second  son 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  z.  29 ;  Comp.  xiv.  18).  There 
on  be  DO  dimbt,  howeier,  of  the  eiiBtence  of  a 
double  Harilah ;  one  founded  by  the  descendant 
of  //am,  and  the  other  by  that  of  Shan.  From 
Gen.  xiT.  1 8,  it  would  appev  that  the  land  of 
HSTitah  fomied  the  eaitem  boundary  of  the  I»- 
neliles,  and  so  likewise  from  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  where 
it  Kerns,  moreorer,  to  haTe  been  a  possession 
belonging  to  the  Amslekites.  S.  A  land  rich  in 
^d,bdellinm,and  ahoham,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii. 
11,  in  the  geographical  dncriptioD  of  Paradiie. 
Some  identify  this  xilh  the  preceding;  bntothen 
(ale  it  to  be  ChmUa  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and 
others  anppou  it  a  general  name  for  India,  in 
which  case  the  riyer  Pimm,  mentioned  as  !ni^ 
rnaudiag  it.  wonid  be  identified  with  the  Ganati, 

HA'VOTH-JA'IR.  Ha^olk  signifies  •  cabins ' 
or 'huts,*  watii  as  belong  to  the  Anbiana.  and 
■  coliectioQ  of  which  is  regarded  as  farming  a 
hamlet  or  village.  The  district  of  HaTOth-jsir 
{Jiir'i  hamlelt),  mentioned  in  Nnm.  xxxii.  41, 
■od  Dent  iiL  14,  was  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the 
lind  of  Gilead,  and  belonged  to  Ihe  half-tribe  of 
Maoafseh. 

HAU'ItAN,B  tract  or  region  of  Syria,  south  of 
Dsmascna,  which  is  twice  mentioned  under  this 
name  in  Scripture  (E»k,  ilTii.  IS,  18).  It  was 
probably  of  small  extent  orii;inatlj  ;  but  received 
eilcnaiTe  additioDS  from  the  Rtuoans  under  the 
name  of  Aoranilis.  At  present  it  reaches  from 
'bout  Iweatj  miles  south  of  DamaMns  to  a  little 
Mot  Boira,  including  the  rocky  district  of  el- 
Udja,  the  ancient  'mchonitis,  and  tbe  moan- 
iiiiKins  region  of  Jebel-Haouran.  Within  its 
limit*  are  alto  included,  besides  Tr«chonitis, 
Itoraa  or  Ittur.  now  called  Jedour,  and  part  of 
ItalanEca  or  BashaiL    It  is  represented  by  Burck- 
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pumice,  and  biaalt.  with  the  remuns  of  s 
'prater  on  Ihe  Tel  Shaba,  which  ia  on  its  eastern 
Iwrder.  It  prodnces,  however,  crops  of  com,  and 
hu  many  patches  of  luxuriant  herbage,  which 
are  trequentfd  in  summer  by  tbe  Arab  tribes  for 
Pu^rage.  It  also  abounda  with  interesting  re- 
miins  of  cities,  scattered  over  id  anr&ce,  among 
which  are  found  Greek  inscriptions. 

HAWK,  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Dent 
^.  16  ;  Jobiixii.  9G).  The  Engllah  uameia  an 
aUered  form  of  the  old  word'fawk'  or  'folk.' 
Western  Asia  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  consequently 
the  intermediate  territory  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
•re the  habitation  or  lransltot7  residence  of  aoon- 


which.e- 

^reat  pow  era  Dfflight,areremarkab1y  enterprising, 
live  to  a  great  age,  are  migratory,  or  followers  upon 
birds  of  passage,  or  remain  in  a  region  so  abundantly 
stocked  with  pigeon  and  turtledove  as  Palestine, 
snd  affonjing  such  a  variety  of  ground  to  hunt 
their  particular  prey — abounding  as  it  doc*  in 
mouDtain  and  foreet,  plaiu.  desert,  marsh,  river 
and  sea-coast.  We  shall  here  enomerate,  so  ttx 
as  our  information  will  permit,  the  Falcanida  of 
this  region,  exclusive  of  those  mentioned  in  other 
articles  [EiQLE ;  Glue:  Kite;  Osfbet]. 


sot,    [Pmtiin*  Film.] 

Falcons,  or  the  '  noble '  birds  of  prey  oaed  for 
hawking,  have  for  many  ages  been  objects  of 
ffreat  interest,  and  still  continae  to  be  bought  at 
high  prices.  They  are  conseqnenlly  imparted 
from  distant  countries,  as  central  Aaia,  Iceland, 
Barbary.  &c.  Their  love  of  liberty  offen  render* 
them  irreclftimable  when  once  on  the  wing ;  and 
their  powers  and  boldness,  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  extent  of  range  which  the 
long-winged  species  in  particular  can  take,  are 
exemplified  by  their  presence  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  Peregrine  falcon  is  so  generally 
difliised  as  to  occur  even  in  New  Holland  and 
South  America. 

Next  we  may  place  Falco  Arotrit  of  Sir  J.  G, 
Wilkinson,  the  sacred  hawk  of  Egypt  This,  if 
i(  be  not  in  reality  tbe  same  as,  or  ■  mere  variety 
of  the  Peregrine,  shoald  have  retained  the  ancient 
epithet  of  Hierax,  and  the  hawker's  name  of 
Sucre.     Innumerable  rtpnsentations  of  it  occnr 


The  Hobby  is  no  doubt  a  second  or  third  spe- 
cies of  sacred  hawk,  having  similar  gemonia. 
Both  this  bird  and  the  tractable  Merlin  are  used 
in  the  fhlconry  of  the  inferior  Moslem  landowneia 
of  Asia^c  Turkey. 

Besides  these  tbe  Kestril  occurs  in  Syria,  and 
the  lesser  Kestril  in  Egypt;  and  it  is  probable 
that  both  species  visit  tb^  two  territories  accord- 
ing to  the  seasona. 

To  the  'noble'  birds  we  may  add  the  Ger- 
ftlcon,  which  is  one-third  larger  than  the  Pere- 
grine :  it  is  imported  from  Tartary  and  sold  at 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus.  The 
great  birds  fly  at  antelopes,  bustards,  cranes,  tc. ; 
and  of  the  genns  Ailur,  with  shorter  wings  than 
true  falcons,  the  Goshawk,  and  the  Falcon  Gentil 
are  either  imported,  or  taken  in  their  nests,  and 
used  to  fly  at  lower  and  aqnalic  game.  The 
smaller  and  leas  powerfbl  hawks  of  the  genus 
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Niau  are  mostly  in  use  on  aooonnt  of  the  sport 
they  afford  bein^  less  fiitigaing,  as  the^  are  em- 
ployed to  fly  at  pigeons,  partridges,  qnails,  &c. 

HAZAEL  (vision  of  God),  an  officer  of  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  whose  eventual  accession  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  was  made  known  to 
Elijah  (I  Kings  xix.  15) ;  and  who,  when  Elisha 
was  at  Damascus,  was  sent  by  his  master,  who 
was  then  ill,  to  consult  the  prophet  respecting  his 
recovery.  He  was  followed  by  forty  camels  bear- 
ing presents  from  the  king.  When  Hazael  ap- 
pear^ before  the  prophet,  he  said,  *  Thy  son  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Syria,  hath  sent  me  to  thee  saying, 
Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease?'  The  answer 
was,  that  he  miyht  certainly  recover.  '  How- 
beiV  added  the  prophet,  *  the  Lord  hath  showed 
me  that  he  shall  surely  die.'  He  then  looked 
stediastly  at  Hazael  till  he  became  confused: 
on  whidi  the  man  of  Grod  wept ;  and  when 
Hazael  respectfully  inquired  the  cause  of  this 
outburst,  Elisha  replied  by  describing  the  vivid 
picture  then  present  to  ms  mind  of  all  the  evils 
which  the  man  now  before  him  would  inflict  upon 
Israel.  Hazael  exclaimed,  'But  what!  Is  thv 
servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?' 
The  prophet  exclaimed  that  it  was  as  king  of 
Syria  he  should  do  it  Hazael  then  returned,  and 
delivered  to  his  master  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
phetic response  which  was  intended  for  him.  But 
the  very  next  day  this  man,  cool  and  calculating 
in  his  cruel  ambition,  took  a  thick  cloth,  and, 
having  dipped  it  in  water,  spread  it  over  the  fieice 
of  the  king,  who,  in  his  feebleness,  and  probably 
in  his  sleep,  was  smothered  by  its  weight,  and 
died  what  seemed  to  his  people  a  natural  death 
(2  Kings  viii.  8,  &c.)t  B.C.  885.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  that  such  a  project  as  this  was  conceived 
and  exerated  in  a  day,  or  that  it  was  suggested  by 
the  words  of  Elisha.  His  discomposure  at  the 
earnest  gaze  of  the  prophet,  and  other  circum- 
stances, show  that  Hazael  at  that  moment  re- 
garded Elisha  as  one  to  whom  his  secret  purposes 
were  known.  In  that  case,  his  cry, '  Is  thy  ser- 
vant a  dog,'  &c.,  was  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  cry 
of  joy  at  the  first  view  of  a  throne,  but  of  horror 
at  the  idea  of  the  pablic  atrocities  which  the  pro- 
phet described.  This  was  likely  to  shock  him 
more  than  it  would  do  after  he  had  committed 
his  first  crime,  and  obtained  possession  of  a  throne 
acquired  at  such  a  cost 

The  further  information  respeding  Hazael 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  is  limited  to  brief 
notices  of  his  wars  with  Ahaziah  and  Joash, 
kings  of  Judah,  and  with  Jehoram,  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz,  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  viii.  28 ;  ix. 
U;  X.  32;  ui.  17;  xiii.  3;  2  Chron.  xxii.  5). 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguidi  the  several  campaigns 
and  victories  involv^  in  these  allusions,  and 
spread  over  a  reign  of  forty  years ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Hazael  always  had  the  advanta^  over 
the  Hebrew  princes.  He  devastated  their  fron- 
tiers, rent  from  them  all  their  territories  beyond 
the  Jordan,  traversed  ^e  breadth  of  Palestine, 
and  carried  his  arms  into  the  states  of  the  Philis- 
tines; he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  only  re- 
tired on  receiving  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
the  palace.  The  details  of  these  conquests  re- 
deemed to  the  very  letter  the  appalling  predictions 
of  Elisha.  This  able  and  successfhl,  but  unprin- 
e'tpled  usurper  left  the  throne  at  his  death  to  his 
Benhadad. 


HA'ZAR-MA'VETH,  the  third  son  of  Joktsa 
(Gen.  X.  26),  whose  name  is  judged  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  province  of  Hadramsot 
[Arabia]. 

HAZEL  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  indicates 
one  of  the  kinds  of  rod  from  which  Jacob  peeled 
the  bark  and  which  he  placed  in  the  water- 
troughs  of  the  cattle.  Luz  is  translated  hazel  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as  in  several 
others ;  in  some  it  is  rendered  by  words  equiva- 
lent to  '  walnut,'  but  *  almond '  appears  to  be  its 
true  meaning ;  for  the  same  word  denotes  that 
tree  in  the  Arabic  language  [Auiond]. 

HAZE'ROTH,  the  third  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  leaving  Sinai,  and  either  four  or  five 
days'  mardi  from  that  mountain  (Num.  xL  35; 
xxxiii.  1 7 ;  comp.  x.  33)  [Wandering]. 

HA'ZEZON-TA'MAR.    [En-cedl] 

HA'ZOR,  a  city  near  the  waters  of  lake  Me- 
rom  (Huleh),  the  seat  of  Jabin,  a  powerful 
Canaanitish  king,  as  appears  from  the  summon 
sent  by  him  to  all  the  neighbouring  kings  to 
assist  nim  against  the  Israelites.  He  and  his 
confederates  were,  however,  defeated  and  slain 
by  Joshua,  and  the  city  burnt  to  the  ground 
(Josh.  xi.  1, 10-13;  Joseph.  Antiq.  r.  5.  1).  Bat 
by  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Banik  the  Canaao- 
ites  had  recovered  part  of  the  territory  then  lost, 
had  rebuilt  Hazor,  and  were  ruled  by  a  king  with 
the  ancient  royal  name  of  Jabin,  under  whose 
power  the  Israelites  were,  in  punishment  for 
their  sins,  reduced.  From  this  yoke  they  were 
delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  after  which 
Hazor  remamed  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
xix.  36;  Judg.  iv.  2).  Hazor  was  one  of  the 
towns  rebuilt  or  much  improved  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ix.  15),  and  was  one  of  the  fortified 
places  of  Galilee  which  the  Assyrians  under 
Tiglath-pileser  first  took  on  invading  Palestine 
from  the  north  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  There  is  no 
modem  notice  of  this  town. 

HEAD.    As  the  head  is  the  topmost  part  of 
the  human  body,  it  came  derivadvely  to  signifT 
that  which  is  highest,  chief,  the  hiffhest  in  posi- 
tion locally  being  resarded  as  highest  in  office, 
rank,  or  dignity:  whence,  as  the  head  is  the 
centre  of  the  nervous  system,  holds  the  brain, 
and  stands  above  all  the  other  parts,  Plato  re- 
^larded  it  as  the  seat  of  the  deathless  soul ;  sod 
It  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  abode  of 
the  intellect  or  intelliffence  by  which  man  is  en- 
lightened and  his  walk  in  life  directed ;  while 
the  heart,  or  the  parts  placed  near  it,  have  been 
accounted   the  place   where   the  affections  lie 
(Gen.  iu.  15;  Ps.  iii.  3;  Eoeles.  ii  14).    The 
head  and  the  heart  are  sometimes  taken  for  the 
entire  person  (Isa.  L  5).    Even  the  head  alone, 
as  being  the  chief  member,  frequently  stands  for 
the  man  (Prov.  x.  6),    The  head  also  denotes 
sovereign^  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).    Covering  the  h»d, 
and  cutting  off  the  hair,  were  signs  of  moorning 
and  tokens  of  distress,  which  were  enhanced  hy 
throwing  ashes  on  the  head,  together  with  sack- 
cloth (Amos  viii.  10;  Job  i.  20;  Lev.  xzl  5; 
Dent  xiv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  10;  Esther  iv.  I); 
while  anointing  the  head  was  practised  on  festive 
occasions,  and  considered  an  emblem  of  iSelici^ 
(Eodes.  ix.  8;  Ps.  xxiii  5;  Luke  vil46).   It 
was  usual  to  swear  by  the  h^  (BCatt  v.  36) 
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The  general  character  of  the  human  head  is 
sQch  as  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  human 
race,  ind  to  distinguish  man  finom  every  other 
animal.    At  the  same  time  different  fimilies  of 


80«.    1.  Ethiopian;    2.  Mongolian;    8.  Oancasiaik ; 
4.  Muay;  5.  American. 

mankind  are  marked  b^pecoliarities  of  constmc- 
lion  in  the  head,  which,  though  in  indiTidnal 
cases,  and  whm  extremes  are  compared  tooether, 
they  ran  one  into  the  other  to  the  entire  loss  of 
distinctiTe  lines,  yet  are  in  the  (general  broadly 
contrasted  one  with  the  other.    These  peculian- 
ties  m  the  structure  of  the  skull  give  nse  to  and 
are  eomiected  with  other  peculiarities  of  feature 
aod  general  contour  of  moe.    In  the  union  of 
cranial  peculiarities  with  those  of  the  fiu»  certain 
dear  marks  are  presented,  by  which  physiologists 
have^  been  able  to  range  the  individuals  of  our 
race  into  a  few  great  classes,  and  in  so  doing  to 
aflbrd  an  unintentional  corroboration  of  the  in- 
formation which  the  Scriptures  afford  regarding 
the  origin  and  dispersion  of  mankind.    Physi- 
ologists have  established  five  classes  of  heads, 
corresponding  with  five  great  ftmiliea.    1.  The 
Caocasian  mmily,  comprising   the   nations  of 
Enrope,  some  of  the  Western  Asiatics,  &c,  have 
the  head  of  the  most  symmetrical  shape,  almost 
round,  the  forehead  of  moderate  extent,  Ae  cheek 
lK»es  rather  narrow,  without  any  projection,  but 
a  direction  downwards  from  the  molar  process  of 
the  frontal  bone ;  the  alveolar  edge  well  rounded ; 
the  front  teeth  of  each  jaw  placed  perpendicn- 
1^;  Uie  face  of  oval  shape,  straight,  features 
niodentel^  prominent;   forehead  arched:  nose 
lurrow,  sbghtly  arched ;  mouth  small ;  dun  full 
and  round.    2.  The  second    is  the  Mongolian 
ju^ety.   3.  Ethiopian.    4.  Malay  and  South  Sea 
Islanders.     5.  American.     The  description  of 
their  peculiarities  may  be  found  in  Prichard's 
AeMorcAet  into  the  Physical  HiHory  if  Mom^ 
2nd  edition,  voL  i.  p.  167,  sq. 


HEART.  All  the  phrases,  more  or  less  meta- 
phorical, in  which  this  word  occurs,  are  rendered 
mtelligible,  without  detailed  examples,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  heart  was,  among  the  Hebrews, 
regarded  poetically  not  only  as  the  seat  of  the 
pusions  and  emotions,  as  of  love,  pleasure,  and 
gric^  but  also  of  the  intellectual  mcnlties — the 
mind,  the  understanding.  In  the  original  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  in  the  English  and  other  trans- 
lations, the  word  *  heart'  therefore,  constantly 
occurs  where  *mind'  is  to  be  understood,  and 
would  be  used  by  a  modem  English  writer. 
We  say  modem,  because  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
Englirii  word  '  heart '  was  more  conformable  than 
the  present  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 

HEATH.  Oror,  the  wcHrd  thus  rendered  oc- 
curs in  two  or  three  places  of  Scripture,  and  has 
been  variously  translated,  as  tamarish ;  tamarin, 
which  is  an  Indian  tree,  the  tamarind ;  reiama, 
that  is  the  broom ;  and  also,  as  in  the  French  and 
English  versions,  AeoiA,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  incorrect  of  all,  though  Hasselquist  mentions 
finding  heath  near  Jericho,  in  Syna.  As  fiur  as 
the  context  is  concerned,  some  of  these  plants,  as 
the  retam  and  tamarUk,  would  answer  very  well ; 
but  the  Arabic  name  arar,  is  applied  to  a  totally 
different  plant,  a  species  of  jumper. 

Several  species  of  juniper  are  no  doubt  found 
in  Syria  ana  P^estine.  Kobinson  met  with  some 
in  proceeding  from  Hebron  to  Wady  Musa,  near 
the  romantic  pass  of  Nemela:  *On  the  rocks 
above  we  found  the  juniper  tree,  Arabic  ar*ar ; 
its  berries  have  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the 
common  juniper,  except  that  there  is  more  of  the 
aroma  of  the  pine.  These  trees  were  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  hung  upon  the  rocks 
even  to  the  summits  of  the  club  and  needles.' 
In  a  note  the  author  says:  *This  is  doubtless 
the  Hebrew  ioroer  ( Jer.  xlvii.  6) ;  whence  both 
the  English  version  and  Luther  read  incorrectly 
heaih '  {Sibl,  ReteanAa^  ii.  506).  In  proceeding 
S.K  he  states:  'Large  trees  of  the  juniper  become 

?uite  common  in  the  Wadys  and  on  the  rocks.' 
t  is  mentioned  in  the  same  situations  by  other 
travellers,  and  is  no  doubt  common  enough, 
particularly  in  wild,  uncultivated,  and  often 
maccessible  situations,  and  is  thus  suitable  to  Jer. 
xlviii.  6 :  *  Flee,  save  your  lives,  and  be  like  the 
heath  (oror)  in  the  wildemess.' 

HEAVEN,  the  state  and  plaoe  of  blessedness 
in  the  life  to  come. 

As  we  can  have  no  distinct  conception  of  those 
joys  which  never  have  been  and  never  will  be 
experienced  by  us  here  in  their  frill  extent,  we 
have  of  course  no  words  in  human  language  to 
express  them,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  any 
clear  description  of  them  even  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Hence  the  Bible  describes  this  happiness 
sometimes  in  general  terms  designating  its  great- 
ness (as  in  Bom.  viiL  18-22 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17, 18) ; 
and  sometimes  by  various  figurative  images  and 
modes  of  speech,  borrowed  from  ever^ihing  which 
we  know  to  be  attractive  and  desirable. 

The  following  are  the  prindpal  terms,  both 
literal  and  figurative,  which  are  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  condition  of  fixture  happiness. 

Among  the  literal  appellations  we  find  '  life,* 
*  eternal  life,'  and  *  lile  everlasting,'  literally  '  a 
happy  life,'  or  'eternal  well-being'  (Matt  vii. 
U ;  xix.  16,  29 ;  xxv.  46) ;  *  glory,'  •  the  glory 
of  God'  (Bom.  iL  7,  10;  v.  2);  and  'peace* 
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HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE 

reeting  of  oar  knowledge  respectins  God,  hb 
nataie,  atCribateB,  and  works,  and  in  tne  nlutary 
appHcadon  of  this  knowledge  to  our  own  moral 
benefiti  to  the  increase  of  oar  fSuth,  love,  and 
obedience. 

In  the  Seriptare  rerelations  respecting  heaven 
Christ  is  always  represented  as  one  who  will  be 
perwmaUif  vUibU  to  as,  and  whose  personal,  &- 
miliar  interooarse  and  gnidance  we  shaJl  e^joy. 
Herein  Christ  himself  places  a  chief  part  of  the 
joj  of  the  saints  (John  ziy.  xvii.,  &c; ;  and  the 
ipDsties  often  describe  the  blessedness  of  the  pioas 
by  the  phrase  fteiR^irt^A  Christ.  To  his  gaiaanoe 
btt  God  intrusted  the  haman  race,  in  heaven  and 
00  earth.  And  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  iy.  6),  we  see 
'the  brightness  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  &oe  of 
Christ,'  he  is  *  the  visible  representative  of  the 
invisible  God'  (Col.  L  15).  According  to  the 
repKsentatioa  comtained  in  the  Holy  Sariptares, 
the  aunts  will  dwell  together  in  the  ratare  world, 
t&d  form,  as  it  were,  a  kingdom  or  state  of  God 
(Lake  zvL ;  zz.  38 ;  Bom.  viii.  10 ;  Rev.  vii.  9 ; 
Heb.  xii.  22).  They  will  there  partake  of  a  com- 
Boo  felicity.  Their  enjoyment  will  doubtless  be 
▼ery  much  heightened  by  friendship,  and  by  their 
confidinff  interooarse  with  each  other. 

1.  HErBER  (one  of  the  Uher  side),  wa  of  Siilahy 
who  became  the  Ikther  of  Peleg  at  the  age  of  S4 
years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  464  (Gen.  z.  24 ;  zi. 
U;  1  Chnm.  L  25).  His  name  oocnrs  in  the  gene- 
tlogy  of  Christ  ( Lake  iii.  35).  There  is  nothing 
to  ooDstitate  Heber  an  historical  personage ;  but 
there  is  a  decree  of  interest  connected  wiUi  him 
from  the  notion^  which  the  Jews  themselves  enter- 
tuo,  that  the  nmme  of  Hebrews,  applied  to  them, 
vu  derived  fWxm  this  alleged  ancestor  of  Abra- 
ham. 

2.  HEBER,  a  descendant  of  Hobab,  son  of 
Jethro,  and  brother  of  the  wife  of  Moses.  His 
vife  was  the  Jael  who  slew  Sisera,  and  he  is  called 
Heber  the  Kenite  (Jndg.  iv.  11, 17;  v.  24),  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  name  for  the  whole  fiamily 
(Jodff.  i.  16).  Heber  appears  to  have  lived  separ 
rate  from  the  rest  of  the  Kenites,  leading  a  patri- 
vthal  life,  amid  his  tents  and  flocks.  He  most 
hare  been  a  person  of  some  consequence,  from  its 
heing  stated  that  there  was  peace  between  the 
^Mwse  of  Heber  and  the  powernil  king  Jabin.  At 
the  time  the  history  brings  him  imder  our  notice 
hi<  camp  was  in  the  plain  of  ZasJiaim,  near  Kedesh 
iaNaphtali  [Jaei,;  Kenites]. 

HEBREW  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  emphati- 
cally a  Hebrew,  one  who  was  so  by  both  parents, 
tnd  that  by  a  long  series  of  ancestors,  withont  ad- 
mixture of  Gentile  or  even  proselyte  blood. 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  In  the 
received  tezt  this  composition  appears  as  part  of 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
uid  also  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
Hot  on  no  subject,  perhaps,  in  the  department  of 
the  higher  critidsm  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
opinions  been  more  divided  and  more  keenly  dis- 
ced, than  on  this.  Of  those  who  have  rejected 
the  claims  of  the  aposUe  Paul  to  the  authorship 
of  tins  epistle,  some  have  advocated  those  of  Bar- 
nabas, others  those  of  Luke,  others  those  of  Cle- 
mnit  of  Rome,  others  those  of  Silas,  others  those 
of  ApoUos,  others  those  of  some  unknown  Chris- 
^  of  Alexandria,  and  others  those  of  some 
«pwtolic  man,*  whose  name  is  no  less  unknown. 
*^  these  hypotheses  some  are  so  purely  conjectural 
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and  destitute  of  any  basis  either  historical  or  in- 
ternal, that  the  bare  mention  of  them  as  the  va- 
garies of  learned  men  is  almost  aU  the  notice 
mey  deserve.  Our  limited  space  will  not  perinit 
us  to  enter  upon  an  ezamination  of  these  theories ; 
we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  present- 
ing a  condensed  outline  of  the  evidence  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul ;  and  we 
shall  commence  with  the  internal  evidence. 

I.  A  person  ftmiliar  with  the  doctrines  on 
which  Paul  b  fond  of  insisting  in  his  acknow- 
ledged epistles,  will  readily  perceive  that  there  is 
such  a  correspondence  in  this  respect  between 
these  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  supplies 
good  ground  for  presuming  that  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded also  from  his  pen.  That  Christianity  as  a 
system  b  superior  to  Judaism  in  respect  of  clear- 
ness, simplicity,  and  moral  efficiency;  that  the 
former  b  the  substance  and  reality  of  what  the 
latter  had  presented  only  the  typical  adumbra- 
tion ;  and  that  the  latter  was  to  be  abolished  to 
make  way  for  the  former,  are  points  which,  if 
more  folly  handled  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
are  fiuniliar  to  all  readers  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
(comp.  2  Cor.  iii.  6-18;  Gal.  iii.  22;  iv.  1-9,  21- 
31 ;  GoL  ii.  16, 17,  Sec,),  The  same  view  b  given 
in  thb  epistle  as  in  those  of  Paul,  of  the  divine 
glory  of^the  Mediator,  as  the  *  image  of  God,' 
me  reflection  or  manifestation  of  Deity  to  man 
(comp.  Col.  i.  15-20 ;  PhiL  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  L  3,  &c); 
His  condescension  b  described  as  having  consisted 
in  an  impoverishing,  and  lessening,  and  lowering 
of  Himself  for  man^s  behalf  (2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  Phil, 
ii.  7,  8 ;  Heb.  iL  9) ;  and  Hb  ezaltation  b  set 
forth  as  a  condition  of  royal  dignit^r,  which  shall 
be  consummated  by  all  Hb  enemies  being  put 
imder  Hb  footstool  (1  Cor.  zv.  25-27 ;  Heb.  iL  8 ; 
z.  13 ;  zii.  2).  He  is  represented  as  diacharging 
the  office  of  a  medbtor,  a  word  which  b  never 
used  except  by  Paul  and  the  writer  of  thb  epbtle 
(Gal.  iii.  19,  20 ;  Heb.  viii.  6) ;  Hb  death  is  re- 
presented as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man ;  and 
the  peculiar  idea  b  annoimced  in  connection  with 
this,  that  He  was  prefigured  by  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Mosaic  dbpensation  (Rom.  iiL  22-26;  1  Cot. 
V.  7 ;  Eph.  i.  7 ;  v.  2 ;  Heb.  vii.-z.).  Peculiar  to 
Paul  and  the  author  of  thb  epistle  b  the  phrase 
*  the  God  of  peace '  (Rom.  zv.  33,  &c. ;  Heb.  ziii. 
20).  It  b  worthy  of  remark  also  that  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  a  man's  personal  acceptance 
with  God  b  answered  in  thb  epistie  in  the  same 
pecuUar  way  as  in  the  acknowledged  Episties  of 
Paul.  All  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  indi- 
vidual's exercising  what  both  Paul  and  the  author 
of  thb  epbtie  call  *  faith,'  and  wUch  they  both 
represent  as  a  realbing  apprehension  of  the  ftcts, 
and  truths,  and  promises  of  revelation.  By  both 
also  the  power  of  thb '  faith '  b  frequently  referred 
to  and  illustrated  by  the  ezample  of  Uiose  who 
had  distingiiished  themselves  in  the  aniiab  of  the 
Jewish  race  (comp.  Rom.  iii.  4 ;  v.  2 ;  Heb.  iii.  6 ; 
Gal.  iii.  5-14 ;  Heb.  z.  38 ;  zL  40).  On  all  these 
points  the  sentiments  of  thb  epistie  are  so  ob- 
viously Pauline,  that  even  the  most  decided  op- 
ponents of  its  Pauline  authorship  in  recent  times 
nave  laid  it  down  as  imdenbble  that  it  must  have 
been  written  by  some  companion  and  disciple  of 
Paul.  2.  Some  of  the  figures  and  allusions  em- 
ployed in  thb  epistle  are  strictiy  Pauline.  Thiis 
the  word  of  Goa  b  compared  to  a  swtfrd  ^Eph.  vi. 
17;  Heb.  iv.  12);  inezperienced  Christians  are 
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diildren  who  need  milk,  and  mnst  be  instnicted  in 
the  elaiientM,  whilst  those  of  maiurer  attainments 
KftfuW^rown  men  who  require  ttromg  meat  (1  Cor. 
iii.  1,  2;  xiv.  20;  Gal.  iv.  9;  Col.  lii.  14;  Heb. 
▼.  12,  13;  vi.  1);  redemption  through  Christ  is 
an  introduction  and  an  entrance  witn  cor{fidence 
unto  God  (Rom.  ▼.  2 ;  Eph.  ii.  18;  iiL  12 ;  Heb. 
z.  19);  afflictions  are  a  contett  or  sfri^«(Phil. 
i.  30;  Col.  ii.  1;  Heb.  z.  32);   the  Christian 
life  is  a  nu^e  (I  Cor.  iz.  24 ;  PhiL  iii.  14 ;  Heb. 
ziL  1) ;  a  person  under  the  constraint  of  some 
unworthy  feeling  or  principle  is  *  a  sn^ect  of 
bondage'  (Gal.  ▼.  1 ;  Heb  ii.  15),  &c    The  ftct 
that  these  and  other  such  like  figurative  phrases 
occur  only  in  this  epistle  and  in  the  acknowledged 
Epistles  m  Paul,  aiiTordi  strong  evidence  that  the 
former  is  his  production,  for  in  nothing  does  a 
writer  more  rnidily  betray-  himself  than  by  the 
use  of  peculiar  and  fkvourite  figures.    8.  Certain 
marked  characteristics  of  Pam's  style  are  found 
in  this  epistle.   Paley,  in  enumeratine  these  {Hone 
Paulina),  has  laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  following : 
A  disposition  to  the  fWKjuent  use  of  a  word,  which 
cleaves  as  it  were  to  the  memory  of  the  writer,  so 
as  to  become  a  sort  of  cant  word  in  his  writings ; 
a  propensity '  to  go  off  at  a  word,'  and  enter  upon 
a  parenthetic  series  of  remarks  suggested  by  that 
word ;  and  a  fondness  for  the  paronomasia,  or  play 
apon  words.    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tiiese 
peculiarities  of  Paul's  style  are  richly  exemplified. 
4.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  Paul's 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  made  by  the 
writer  of  this  epistle.   Both  make  frequent  appeals 
to  th«  Old  Testament ;  both  are  in  the  habit  of 
accumulating  passages  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
Old  Testameut,  and  making  them  bear  on  the 
point  under  discussion  (comp.  Rom.  iii.  10-18; 
IZ.  7-33,  &e. ;  Heb.  i.  5-14 ;  iii. ;  x.  5-17) ;  both 
are  fond  of  linking  quotations  together  by  means 
of  the  expression  *  and  again '  (comp.  Rom.  zv. 
9-12;  1  Cor.  iiL  19,  20;  Heb.i.  5;  ii.  12,  13;  iv. 
4 ;  z.  30) ;  both  make  use  of  the  same  passages, 
and  that  occasionally  in  a  sense  not  naturally 
sngffested  by  the  oontezt  whence  they  are  quoted 
(1  Cor. zv. 27 ;  Eph.  L  22;  Heb.  it  8 ;  Rom.i.  17 ; 
Gal.  iiL  11 ;  Heb.  z.  38) ;  and  both,  in  one  in- 
stance, quote  the  same  passage  in  the  same  way, 
but  in  a  form  in  which  it  doei  not  agree  with  the 
Sept.,  and  with  an  addition  of  the  words '  saith 
the  Lord/  not  found  in  the  Hebrew ;  thereby  in- 
dicating that  the  passage  is  given  in  both  instances 
as  it  was  present  to  t&  memory  of  one  and  tiie 
same  writer  (comp.  Rom.  uL  19 ;  Heb.  z.  30). 
In  fine :  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contains  some 
personal  allusions  on  the  part  of  the  writer  which 
strongly  fovour  the  supposition  that  he  was  Paul. 
These  are  the  mention  or  his  intention  to  pay  those 
to  whom  he  was  writing  a  visit  speedily,  in  com- 
pany with  Timothv,  whom  he  affectionately  stories 
*  our  brother,'  and  whom  he  describes  as  having 
been  set  at  liberty,  and  ezpected  soon  to  join  the 
writer  (Heb.  ziiL  23) ;  the  allusion  to  his  being 
in  a  state  of  imprisonment  at  the  time  of  writing, 
as  well  as  of  his  having  partaken  of  their  sym- 
pathy while  formerly  in  a  state  of  bondage  among 
them  (Heb.  ziii.  19 ;  z.  34) ;  and  the  transmission 
to  them  of  a  salutation  fW>m  the  believers  in  Italy 
(Heb.  ziiL  24) ;  all  of  which  agree  wdl  with  the 
supposition  tluit  Paul  wrote  tms  epistie  while  a 
prisoner  at  Rome. 
It  now  remains  t)iat  we  should  look  at  the  ez- 
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temal  evidence  bearing  on  this  question.  Here 
we  shall  fold  the  same  condusion  still  more  de> 
cisively  supported. 

Passing  bv,  as  somewhat  unoertun,  the  alleged 
testimony  of  Peter,  who  is  supposed  (2  Pet  iii. 
15,  16)  to  refer  to  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews  as 
the  composition  of  Pad,  and  pasdng  by,  also, 
the  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fothen,  whidi. 
though  very  dedsive  as  to  the  antiquity  and  ca* 
nonical  authoritv  of  this  epistle,  yet  say  notlung 
to  guide  us  to  the  author,  we  come  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Eastern  chiudi  upon  this  subjMt. 
Here  we  meet  the  important  foci,  tiiat  of  the 
Greek  fothers  not  one  ascribes  this  epistie  to  any 
but  PauL  Nor  does  it  appear  that  m  any  part 
of  the  Eastern  church  the  Pauline  origin  of  this 
epistle  was  ever  doubted  or  suspected. 

In  the  Western  church  this  epistie  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  early  and  universal  receptioD. 
Notwithstanding  the  regard  shown  for  it  by  Cle- 
ment, the  chunm  at  Rome  seems  to  have  placed 
it  under  a  ban ;  and  hence  Tertullian  ascribed  it 
to  Barnabas,  and  others  to  Luke  and  Clement, 
whilst  no  Latin  writer  is  found  during  the  first 
three  centuries  who  ascribed  it  to  Pam.  In  tl» 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
quotes  it  as  Paul's ;  and  fW>m  that  time  the  opi- 
nion seems  to  have  oained  ground  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fLnh  century,  when  it  speedilj 
became  as  general  in  the  Western  as  it  had  bees 
in  the  Eastern  churches. 

The  result  of  the  previous  inquiry  may  bedra; 
stated.  1.  There  is  no  substantial  evidence  ei- 
temal  or  internal  in  tkvonr  of  any  claimant  to 
the  authorship  of  this  epistie  ezcept  Paul-  1 
There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  Paul  was  the  author  of  it  3.  Tiit' 
preponderance  of  the  internal,  and  all  the  diree 
eztemal,  evidence,  go  to  show  that  it  was  writtni 
by  Paul. 

Assuming  the  Pauline  authorship  of  theepisde, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  wAea  and  wkert  it 
was  written.  The  alliuions  in  ch.  ziiL  19, 2K 
point  to  the  dosing  period  of  the  apostie's  two 
years'  imprisonment  at  Rome  as  the  season  danaf 
*  ihe  serene  hours'  of  which,  as  Hug  describes 
them,  he  composed  this  noblest  production  of  bis 
pen.  In  this  opinion  almost  all  who  receive  tkr 
epistle  as  Paul's  concur;  and  even  by  those  wbr 
do  not  so  roceive  it,  nearl v  the  nme  tune  is  fixed 
upon,  in  consequence  of  tiie  evidence  furnished 
by  the  epistie  itself  of  its  having  been  wntteo* 
good  while  after  those  to  whom  it  Is  addresed 
had  become  Christians,  but  yet  before  the  d^ 
stmction  of  the  Temple. 

That  the  parties  to  whom  this  epistie  w«»- 
dressed  were  converted  Jews,  the  epistie  itBrff 
plainly  shows.  Ancient  tradition  points  oat  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  Christians  in  Pal«- 
tine  generally,  as  the  redpients.  Staart  con- 
tends for  the  church  at  Csesarea,  not  withoat 
some  show  of  reason. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  this  oomposiyw 
be  justiy  termed  an  epistie,  and  have  propo«dto 
regard  it  rather  as  a  treatise.  The  salntatioo*. 
however,  at  the  dose,  seem  rather  to  fiivoar  tfce 
common  opinion;  though  it  is  of  littie  momeot 
which  view  we  espouse. 

The  rfe««^  of  tiiis  epistie  is  to  ^ssnade  those » 
whom  it  is  written  from  relapsing  into  J«wii«n' 
and  to  ezhort  tiiem  to  hold  fast  tiie  truths  <tf 
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CbrisdaDi^  which  they  had  received.  For  this 
purpose  the  apostle  shows  the  saperiority  of  the 
latter  over  the  former,  in  tihmt  it  was  introduced 
by  one  &r  greater  than  angels,  or  than  Moses, 
from  vhom  the  Jews  reoeived  their  economy 
vL-iii.)t  and  in  that  it  afibrds  a  more  secore  and 
complete  salvation  to  the  sinner  than  the  former 
JT.-x.).  In  demonstrating  the  latter  position  the 
iposde  shows  that  in  point  of  dignity,  perpetuity, 
soffidency,  and  soitahleness,  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood and  sacrifices  were  fisu:  inferior  to  those  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  substance  and  reality,  whilst 
these  were  but  ^e  type  and  diadow.  He  shows, 
alM),  that  by  the  appearance  of  the  anti-type  the 
type  is  necessarily  abolished ;  and  adduces  the 
important  truth,  that  now,  thorough  Christ,  the 
priyilefre  of  penonal  access  to  God  is  free  to  all. 
Op  all  this  he  founds  an  exhortation  to  a  life  of 
faith  and  obedience,  and  shows  that  it  has  ever 
\wa  only  by  a  spiritual  recognition  and  worship 
of  God  that  good  men  have  participated  in  his 
fiTour  (xL).  The  epistle  concludes,  as  b  usual 
*ith  Paul,  with  a  series  of  practical  exhortations 
^  pious  wishes  (xii.«xiii.). 

HB'BRON,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
^  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  18  miles  south  from 
Jenttalem,  in  31**  32^  80"  N.  iat,  35**  8*  20^  E. 
ioDg^  at  the  height  of  2664  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
^ties  existing,  having,  as  the  sacred  writer  in- 
fonns  us,  been  built '  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt,'  and  bein^  mentioned  even  prior  to  Da^ 
DuscQs  (Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  comp.  xv. 
i).  Its  most  ancient  name  was  lUrjath-arba, 
that  is,  <  the  citv  of  Arba,'  from  Arba,  the  father 
of  Aoak  and  of  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  in  and 
sroond  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  2;  Josh.  xiv.  15; 
Kv.  3 ;  xxi.  12 :  Judg.  i.  10).  It  appears  to  have 
been  also  called  Mamre,  probably  from  the  name 
of  Abraham's  Amoritish  ally  (Gen.  xxiii.  19; 
uxv.  27 ;  comp.  xiv.  13,  28).  The  ancient  city 
Isyin  a  vaUey;  and  the  two  remainins  pools, 
one  of  which  at  least  existed  in  the  time  of  David, 
serre,  with  other  dreumstances,  to  identify  the 
loodem  with  the  ancient  site  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14 ;  2 
!^  iv.  12).  Much  of  the  life-time  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  spent  in  this  neighbourhood, 
vhere  tiiey  were  all  entombed;  and  it  was  frvm 
hence  that  the  patriarchal  fiunily  departed  for 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
U;  zlvi.  1).  Afwr  the  return  of  the  Israelites, 
the  city  was  taken  by  Joshua  and  given  over  to 
Caleb,  who  expelled  the  Anakim  frm.  its  territo- 
ries (Josh.  X.  86,  37;  xiv.  6-15;  xv.  18,  14; 
•I^dg.  L  20).  It  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the 
cities  of  reroge,  and  assigned  to  the  priests  and 
Uvites  (Josh.  xx.  7;  xu.  11,  13).  David,  on 
^^ecomiog  king  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal 
roidence.  Here  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a 
half;  here  most  of  his  sons  were  bom ;  and  here 
he  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel  (1  Sam.  ii. 
Kll;  1  Kings  ii  11;  2  Sam.  v.  1,  3).  On 
this  extension  ci  his  kingdom  Hebron  ceased  to 
he  snfficientiy  central,  and  Jerusalem  then  be- 
came the  metropolis.  It  is  possible  that  tfais  step 
excited  a  degree  of  discontent  in  Hebron  which 
afterwards  encouraged  Absalom  to  raise  in  that 
citT  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  his  fkther 
; :!  Kings  xv.  9, 10).  Hebron  was  one  of  the  places 
Kvtified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  10);  and 
aAertheexile  the  Jews  who  returned  to  Pales- 


tine occupied  Hebron  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages (SeL  xi.  15). 

Hebron  is  not  named  by  the  prophets,  nor  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  we  learn  from  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  and  frt>m  Josephus,  that  it 
came  into  the  power  of  the  Edomites  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  south  of  Judah,  and  was 
recovered  from  them  by  Judas  MaccabsBos. 
Durinff  the  great  war,  Hebron  was  seized  bv  the 
rebel  Simon  Giorides,  but  was  re-captured  and 
burnt  by  Cerealis,  an  officer  of  Vespasian.  Jo- 
sephus describes  tiie  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  as 
existing  in  his  day ;  and  both  Eosebins  and  Je- 
rome, and  all  subsequent  writers  who  mention 
Hebron  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  speak 
of  the  place  chiefly  as  contuning  these  sepulchres. 
Amouff  the  Moslems  it  is  still  called  el-Khulil, 
from  ue  name  which  they  give  to  Abraham, 
meaning '  the  friend '  (of  God> 

Since  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in 
1187,  Hebron  has  always  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Moslems.  In  the  modem  history 
of  Hebron  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is 
the  part  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
district  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1834,  and  the 
heavy  retribution  which  it  brought  down  upon 
them.  They  held  out  to  the  last,  and  gave  battie 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha  near  Solomon's  Pools.  They 
were  defeated;  but  retired  and  entrenched  them- 
selves in  Hebron,  which  Ibrahim  carried  by 
storm,  and  gave  over  to  sack  and  pillage.  The 
town  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow  it  then 
sustained. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  pilgrims  passed  from 
Sinai  to  Jerusalem  direct  through  the  desert  by 
Beersheba  and  Hebron^  and  it  continued  to  be 
occasionally  visited  by  European  travellers  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
tmm  that  time  till  the  present  century  it  spears 
to  have  been  littie  frequented  by  them. 

The  town  of  Hebron  lies  low  down  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  narrow  valley  (p{  Mamre), 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  ride,  but  in  tne  southern 
part  stretches  across  also  to  the  western  side. 
The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  high  and  well  built, 
with  windows  and  flat  roofr,  and  on  these  roofe 
are  small  domes,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  each 
house.  Hie  shops  are  well  furnished*  better  in- 
deed than  those  of  towns  of  the  same  class  in 
Egypt,  and  the  commodities  are  of  a  very  similar 
description.  The  only  display  of  local  manufko- 
tures  IS  the  produce  of  the  glas»- works,  for  which 
the  place  has  long  been  celebrated  in  these  parts. 
Gates  are  placed  not  only  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  but  m  different  parts  of  the  interior,  and 
are  closed  at  night  for  the  better  preservation  of 
order,  as  well  as  to  prevent  communication  be- 
tween tiie  different  quarters. 

There  are  nine  mosques  in  Hebron,  none  of 
which  possess  any  architectural  or  other  interest, 
witii  tiie  exception  of  the  massive  structure  which 
is  built  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  This 
is  esteemed  by  the  Moslems  one  of  their  holiest 
places,  and  Christians  are  rigorously  excluded 
from  it  At  the  period,  however,  when  the  Holy 
Land  was  in  the  power  of  the  Christians,  access 
was  not  denied ;  and  Beojamin  of  Tudela  says 
that  tiie  sarcophagi  above  ground  were  shown  to 
the  generality  of  pilgrims  as  what  they  desired 
to  see ;  but  if  a  rich  Jew  offered  an  additional 
ft?e,  *  an  iron  door  is  opened,  which  dates  firom 
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the  time  of  our  fore&then  who  rest  in  peace, 
and  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hands  the  Tisitor 
descends  into  a  first  cave,  which  is  empty,  tra- 
verses a  second  in  the  same  state,  and  at  last 
reaches  a  third,  which  contains  six  sepnlchres, 
those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah, 
Rebekah,  and  Leah,  one  opposite  the  other.  All 
these  sepulchres  bear  inscriptions,  the  letters 
bein^  engraved;  thus  upon  that  of  Abraham: 
"  This  is  the  sepulchre  of  our  fiither  Abraham, 
upon  whom  be  peace ;"  even  so  upon  that  of  Isaac 
and  all  the  other  sepulchres.'  The  identity  of 
this  place  with  the  cave  of  Machpelah  has  not 
been  called  in  question. 

The  court  in  which  the  mosque  stands  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  an  extensive  and  lofty  wall,  formed 
of  large  stones,  and  strengthened  by  square  but- 
tresses. This  wall  is  ihe  greatest  antiquity  in 
Hebron,  and  even  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  that  it 
may  be  substantially  the  same  which  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  and  by  Euaebius  and  Jerome  as  the 
sepulchre  of  Abraham.  Besides  this  venerable 
wall,  there  is  nothing  at  Hebron  bearing  the 
stamp  of  antiquity,  save  two  reservoirs  for  rain 
water  outside  the  town.  As  these  pools  are  doubt- 
less of  high  antiquity,  one  of  them  is  in  all  like- 
lihood the '  pool  of  Hebron '  over  which  David 
hanged  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
iv.  12). 

The  present  population  of  Hebron  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained,  but  it  probably  amounts  to 
about  .'KKX).  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bf  os- 
lems,  of  fierce  and  intolerant  character.  There 
are  no  resident  Christians.  The  Jews  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  fiimilies,  mostiy  natives  of 
different  countries  of  Europe,  who  have  emi- 
grated to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  having 
their  bones  laid  near  the  sepulchres  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestors.  They  have  two  synagogues  and 
several  schools. 

The  environs  of  Hebron  are  very  fertile.  Vine- 
yards and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  diiefiy  olive- 
trees,  cover  the  valleys  and  arable  grounds ;  while 
the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,  although  stony,  are 
covered  with  rich  pastures,  which  support  a  great 
number  of  cattie,  sheep,  and  goats,  constituting 
an  important  branch  of  the  industry  and  wealth 
of  Hebron.  The  hill  country  of  Ju<iah,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital,  is  indeed  highly  productive,  and 
under  a  paternal  government  would  be  capable  of 
sustaining  a  large  population.  That  it  did  so 
once,  is  manifest  from  the  great  number  and  ex- 
tent of  ruined  terraces  and  dilapidated  towns.  It 
is  at  present  abandoned,  and  cultivation  ceases  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  The 
hills  then  become  covered  with  prickly  and 
other  stunted  trees,  which  furnish  Bethlehem  and 
other  villages  with  wood. 
HEIFER,  RED.  [Sacwhcb.] 
HEIR.  fBiRTHRiGHT;  Inheritance.] 
HEL'BON,  or  Chelbon,  a  name  which  occurs 
only  in  Ezek.  xxviL  18,  where  'the  wine  of 
Helbon '  is  named  among  the  commodities  brought 
to  the  great  market  of  '^(re.  Helbon  is  supposed 
to  be  identified  with  Chalybon,  an  old  city  of 
Syria,  fieimous  for  wine. 

Now,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ancient 
Chalybon  is  represented  by  the  modem  Aleppo. 
Aleppo,  styled  by  the  natives  Haleb,  is  situated  in 
N.  lat.  86°  11'  25",  E.  long.  37°  y,  and  is  seventy- 
six  miles  from  the  sea  by  way  of  Scanderoon,  in  a 


straight  line,  and  ninety  miles  by  way  of  An- 
tioch.  It  is  one  of  the  few  ancient. cities  of 
these  parts  which  have  retained  their  andent 
importance;  and  this  it  owes  to  its  hi^y  posi- 
tion upon  the  line  of  the  commercial  inter' 
course  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  with  Egypt,  sod 
of  Europe  and  Westernmost  Asia  with  the  coon- 
tries  beyond  the  Euphrates.  It  has  long  ranked 
as  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  as  the  third,  if  not  tbe 
second  city  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  has  snf* 
fered  dreadftiUy  from  earthquakes  at  different 
times,  and  has  never  recovered  the  terrible  visid- 
tion  of  this  kind  which  it  sustained  in  1822 :  the 
popuhttiop,  whidi  was  formerlv  reckoned  abore 
200,000,  is  not  supposed  to  reach  half  that  nnmber 
at  present. 

HELL,  the  name  (pven  in  onr  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  place  of  fiosl 
punishment  for  sinners.  It  is  also  distinctivelj 
indicated  bv  such  phrases  as  '  the  place  of  tor 
ment'  (Luke  xvi.  28);  ' everlastixig  fire'  (Matt 
XXV.  41 ) ;  'the  hell  of  fire,  where  the  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched '  (Mark  ix.  44\ 
llie  dreadful  nature  of  the  abode  of  the  wicked  is 
implied  in  various  figurative  expresnons,  such  as 

*  outer  darkness,' '  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame,' 

*  furnace  of  fire,' '  unquenchable  fire,' '  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,'  *  the  blackness  of  darkness,' 

*  torment  in  fire  and  brimstone,'  *  the  ascending 
smoke  of  their  torment,'  *  the  lake  of  fire  that 
bumeth  with  brimstone'  (Matt  viii.  12;  xiii 
42 ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxv.  30 ;  Luke  xvL  24 ;  comp.  Matt 
XXV.  41 ;  Mark  ix.  48-48;  Jude  13;  compi  Ber. 
xiv.  10,  11 ;  xix.  20 ;  xx.  14;  xxi.  6),  The  figure 
by  which  hell  is  represented  as  burning  with  fire 
and  brimstone  is  probably  derived  from  the  &te 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  well  as  that  which 
describes  the  smoke  as  ascen^ng  fhim  it  (comp. 
Rev.  xiv.  10,  11,  with  Gen.  xix.  24,  28).  To 
this  coincidence  of  description  Peter  also  nxst 
probably  alludes  in  2  Pet.  li.  6. 

The  names  which  in  many  of  tbe  other  in* 
stances  are  given  to  the  punishments  of  hell  are 
doubUess  in  part  figurative,  and  many  of  the 
terms  which  were  commonly  applied  to  the  cob* 
ject  by  the  Jews  are  retained  in  the  New  Tesa- 
ment.    The  images,  it  will  be  seen,  are  generalW 
taken  from  deatii,  capital  punishments,  tortars, 
prisons,  &c.    And  it  is  the  obvious  design  of  the 
sacred  writers,  in  using  such  figures^  to  avakeo 
the  idea  of  something  terrible  and  fesjiU.  They 
mean  to  teach  that  tiie  punishments  beyond  the 
grave  will  excite  the  same  feelings  of  distress  as 
are  produced  on  earth  by  the  objects  emplored^ 
represent  them.   We  are  so  littie  acquainted  vith 
the  state  in  which  we  shall  be  hereafter,  and  with 
the  nature  of  our  future  body,  that  no  stricdr 
literal  representation  of  such  punishmenti  could 
be  made  intelligible  to  us.    Many  of  the  Jev^ 
indeed,  and  many  of  the  Christian  Others,  took 
the  terms  employed  in  Scripture  in  an  entirely 
literal  sense,  and  supposed  there  would  be  acfitv 
fire,  &c  in  hell.    But  firom  the  words  of  Chnit 
and  his  aposUes  nothing  more  can  with  certsiotf 
be  inferred  than  that  they  meant  to  denote  great 
and  unending  miseries.  .  ^ 

The  punishments  of  sin  may  be  distingmshea 
into  two  classes— 1.  Natural  punishmcnte.  * 
such  as  necessarily  follow  a  life  of  "'i'^'^^ 
sin:  2.  Pantive  punishments,  or  soch  as  G<i^ 
shall  see  fit,  by  his  sovereign  will,  to  inflict 
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1.  Amon^  the  natoral  pnmshments  we  majr 
rank  the  priTation  of  eternal  happineis  (Biatt  vii. 
SI,  23 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxy.  41 ;  oomp.  2  Thess.  i  9); 
the  painfal  sensations  which  are  the  natural  con- 
seqaenoe  of  committing  sin,  and  of  an  impenitent 
heart;  Uie  propensities  to  sin,  the  evil  passions 
and  desires  which  in  this  world  fill  the  human 
heart,  and  which  are  doubtless  carried  into  the 
vorld  to  come.  The  company  of  fellow-«inners 
and  of  evil  spirits,  as  inevitably  resulting  from 
the  other  conditions,  may  be  accounted  among 
the  natural  punishments,  and  must  prove  not  the 
least  grievous  of  them. 

2.  The  positive  punishments  have  been  already 
indicated.  It  is  to  these  chiefly  that  the  Scrip- 
tore  directs  our  attention.  '  There  are  but  few 
men  in  such  a  state  that  the  merely  natural 
{wnishments  of  sin  will  appear  to  them  terrible 
enoagh  to  deter  them  from  the  commission  of  it. 
Experience  also  shows  that  to  threaten  positive 
panishment  has  fkr  more  effect,  as  well  upon  the 
cultivated  as  the  uncultivated,  in  deterring  them 
firom  crime,  than  to  announce,  and  lead  men  to 
expect,  the  merely  natural  consequences  of  sin, 
be  they  ever  so  terrible.  Hence  we  may  see  why 
it  18  that  the  New  Testament  says  so  little  of 
oatnral  punishments  (although  these  beyond 
question  await  the  wicked),  and  makes  mention 
of  them  in  particular  &r  less  frequently  than  of 
positive  punishments ;  and  why,  in  those  passages 
which  treat  of  the  punishments  of  hell,  such  ideas 
and  images  are  constantly  employed  as  suggest 
and  coQ&n  the  idea  of  positive  punishments. 

As  the  sins  which  shut  out  fh>m  heaven  vary 
so  greatly  in  quality  and  degree,  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  justice  of  G^  a  corresponding 
variety  both  in  the  natural  and  the  positive 
punishments.  This  is  accordingly  the  uniform 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  '  The  ser- 
^Qt  who  knows  his  lord's  will  and  does  it  not, 
deserves  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes :'  *  To 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  re- 
quired '  (Matt.  X.  15 ;  xi.  22, 24 ;  xxiii.  15 ;  Luke 
xii.  48).  Hence  St.  Paul  says  that  the  heathen 
vho  acted  a^nst  the  law  of  nature  would  in- 
<ieed  be  punished ;  but  that  the  Jews  would  be 
punished  more  than  they,  because  they  had  more 
knowledge  (Rom.  ii.  9-29).  In  this  conviction, 
that  God  will,  even  in  hell,  justly  proportion 
pnmshment  to  sin,  we  must  rest  satisfied.  We 
cannot  now  know  more;  the  precise  degrees  as 
▼ell  as  the  precise  nature  of  such  punishments 
Are  things  belonging  to  another  state  of  being, 
vhich  in  the  present  we  are  unable  to  understand. 

HELLENIST.  In  the  New  Testament  this 
vord  seems  to  be  appropriated  as  the  name  of 
diose  persons  who,  being  of  Jewish  extraction, 
nevertheless  talked  Greek  as  their  mother-tongue ; 
vhich  was  the  case  ^nerallv  with  the  Jews  in 
^pt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece ;  and  in  fiict 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greek  cities  in  north- 
^  Palestine  (Decapolis^,  it  would  appear  that  the 
GalilsBans  from  their  childhood  learned  nearly  as 
innch  Greek  as  Hebrew.  The  appellation  Hel- 
!«M«  M  opposed  to  that  of  Hebrew  in  Acts  vi.  I : 
u  Acts  ix.  29,  the  reading  is  not  so  certain,  yet 
probably  it  should  there  also  be  •  Hellenists,' 
"waning  unconverted  Jews. 

HELMET.    [Arms;  Armour.] 

HELPS.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs 
^^"^1  ris.  in  the  enumeration  of  the  several 


orders  or  classes  of  persons  possessing  miraculous 
gifts  among  the  primitive  Christians  (1  Cor.  xit 
28),  where  it  seems  to  be  used  by  metonymv,  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  to  mean  helpers ; 
like  the  words  *  miracles,'  i.  e.  workers  of  mi- 
racles ;  '  governments,'  that  is,  governors,  &c.,  in 
the  same  enumeration.  The  Americans,  it  is 
well  known,  by  a  similar  idiom,  call  their  ser^ 
vants  *  helps.'  Great  difficulty  attends  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  office  so  desig- 
nated among  the  first  Christians.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded  regarding  it;  but 
after  all  it  must  be  confessed,  with  Doddridge, 
that  *  we  can  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of  tiie 
words  in  question,  having  no  principles  on  which 
to  proceed  in  fixing  it  absolutely.' 

1.  HE'MAN,  a  person  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
named  with  others  celebrated  for  their  wisdom, 
to  which  that  of  Solomon  is  compared  (1  Kings  iv. 
31 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  6).  The  considerations  stated 
under  Ethan  will  distinguish  this  Heman  from 
the  following,  with  whom  he  is  sometimes  con- 
founded. 

2.  HEMAN,  a  Kohathite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  temple*music  as 
or^ized  by  David  (1  Chron.  vi.  33 ;  xvi.  41, 42). 
Tms,  donbtiess,  is  the  Heman  to  whom  the  88th 
Psalm  is  ascribed, 

HERA'KLES  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace  iv.  19, 
as  the  Tyrian  god  to  whom  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  Jason  sent  a  religious  embassy,  with  the 
offering  of  300  drachmse  of  silver.  There  can  be 
littie  doubt  that  this  Tyrian  Hercules  is  the  same 
as  the  Tyrian  Baal,  whose  worship  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  and  was  introduced  directly 
from  Phoenicia  by  Ahab's  marriage  with  the 
Sidonian  princess  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvi.  31). 

The  power  of  nature,  which  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Melkarth, 
Baal,  Adonis,  Moloch,  and  whatever  his  otiier 
names  are,  was  that  which  originates,  sustains, 
and  destroys  life.  These  functions  of  the  Deity, 
according  to  the  Phoenicians,  were  represented, 
although  not  exclusively,  by  the  ran,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  both  animates  vegetation  by  its 
genial  warmth,  and  scorches  it  up  by  its  fer- 
vour. 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  worship  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  is  preserved  by  the  classical 
writers,  and  relates  chieflv  to  the  Phmnician 
colonies,  and  not  to  the  mother-state.  The  eacle, 
the  lion,  and  the  thunny-fish,  were  sacred  to  him, 
and  are  often  found  on  Phoenician  coins.  Pliny 
expressly  testifies  that  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  up  every  year  to  the  Carthaginian  Her- 
cules; which  coincides  with  what  is  stated  of 
Baal  in  Jer.  xix.  5,  and  with  the  acknowledged 
worship  of  Moloch. 

HER'MAS,  one  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  special  salutations  in  his 
Epistie  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  Of  his  history  and  star 
tion  in  life  nothing  is  Imown.  By  several  w  riten, 
ancient  and  modem,  he  has  been  reputed  to  be 
the  author  of  a  work  entitied  Hie  Shepherd  (f 
HemMS,  which,  from  its  high  antiquity  and  the 
supposed  connection  of  the  writer  with  St  Paul, 
has  been  usually  classed  with  the  epistles  of  the 
so-called  Apostolic  Fathers.  It  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  but  we  possess  it  only  in  a 
Latin  version  (as  old  as  the  time  of  TertuUian), 
a  few  fragments  excepted,  which  are  found  as 
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aootetioiif  in  other  ancient  anthon.  It  has  been 
diTided  bj  modem  editors  (for  in  the  manoscript 
copies  thmis  no  snch  division)  into  three  bodkt; 
the  first  consisting  of  fbor  visions,  the  second  of 
twelve  command^  and  the  third  of  ten  simili- 
tudes. It  is  called*  The  Shepherd,' because  the 
Angel  of  Repentance,  at  whose  dictation  Hennas 
professes  that  he  wrote  the  second  and  third 
books,  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd.  It  is 
doabtfol  whether  the  author  really  believed  that 
he  saw  the  visions  he  describes,  or  merely 
adopted  the  fiction  to  render  his  work  more 
attractive.  Impartial  judges  will  probably  agree 
with  Moeheim,  that  *  J%e  Shephera*  contains  such 
a  mixture  of  folly  and  superstition  with  piety,  of 
^regions  nonsense  with  momentous  truth,  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  men  of 
learning  should  ever  have  thought  of  giving  it  a 
place  among  the  innyired  writings. 

IlER'MES,  the  Mercurins  of  the  Romans,  was 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  was  equally  cha- 
racterised by  adroitness  of  action  and  residiness 
of  speech.  He  was  also  the  customary  attendant 
of  Jupiter  when  he  appeared  on  earth.  These 
drcumstances  explain  why  the  inhabitants  of 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12),  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  gods  had  visited  them 
in  the  likeness  of  men,  discovered  Hermes  in 
Paul,  as  the  chief  speaker,  and  as  the  attendant 
of  Jupiter. 

HERMOG'ENES  and  PHYGELLUS,  dis- 
ciples of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  companions 
in  labom*  of  St  Paul.  They  abandoned  him 
during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  doubt- 
less from  alarm  at  the  perils  of  the  connection 
(2  Tim.  i.  15). 

HER'MON,  a  mountain  which  formed  the 
northernmost  boundary  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan  which  the  Hebrews  conquered  from 
the  Amorites  (Dent  iiL  8),  and  which,  therefore, 
must  have  belonged  to  Anti-Libanus.  Since 
modem  travellers  nave  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  no  doubt  has  been 
entertained  that  the  Mount  Hermon  of  those  texts 
is  no  other  than  the  ]^resent  Jebel  esh-sheikh,  or 
the  Sheikh's  mountain,  or,  which  is  equivalent, 
Old  Man's  Mountain,  a  name  it  is  said  to  have 
obtained^  from  its  fimcied  resemblance  (being 
topped  with  snow,  which  sometimes  lies  in  length- 
ened streaks  upon  its  sloping  ridges)  to  the  hoary 
head  and  beard  of  a  venerable  sheikh.  This 
Jebel  esh-sheikh  is  a  south-eastern,  and  in  that 
direction  chlminating,  branch  of  Anti-Libanus. 
It  is  probably  the  highest  of  all  the  Lebanon 
mountains,  and  is  thought  to  rival  Mont  Blanc, 
thouffh,  as  Elliot  observes,  the  high  ground  on 
which  it  stands  detracts  considerably  from  its 
apparent  altitude,  and  makes  it  is  less  imposing 
object  than  that  king  of  European  mountains  as 
viewed  ftom  the  Italian  valley  of  Aosta.  Its  top 
is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  summer,  and 
must  therefore  rise  above  the  point  of  perpetual 
congelation,  which  in  this  quarter  is  about 
11,000  feet  It  might  perhaps,  be  safe  to  add 
another  1000  feet  for  the  height  above  that  point 
making  in  all  12,000  feet;  but  we  must  wsat  the 
reitilt  of  more  accurate  observations  than  have 
yet  been  made. 

HERODIAN  FAMILY.  Josephus  introduces 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Herodian  family  in 
the  fourteenth  book  of  his  AntiquUiea,    He  there  I 


tells  us  (c  L  {  3)  that  among  the  chief  firiends  of 
Hyrcanns,  the  hi^b-priest  was  an  Idumaesn, 
named  Antipater,  distinguisbed  fi»r  his  riches,  ssd 
no  less  for  his  turbulent  and  seditions  temper. 
He  also  ouotes  an  author  who  represented  him 
as  descended  from  one  of  the  best  of  the  Jewish 
ftmilies  which  returned  from  Babylon  after  the 
captivity,  but  adds  that  this  statement  was  foanded 
on  no  better  grounds  than  a  daure  to  flatter  the 
pride  and  support  the  pretennoos  of  Herod  the 
Great  The  times  were  Ikvonrahle  to  men  of 
Antipater's  character;  and,  while  he  obtained 
sovereign  authority  over  his  native  province  of 
Idunuea,  he  contrived  to  subject  Hyrcanus  com- 
pletely to  his  will,  and  to  indiice  him  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Aretas,  from  which  he  trusted  to 
secure  the  best  means  for  his  own  aggrandisemeot 
Having  so  fitf  accomplished  his  designs  as  to 
make  himself  the  fovonrite  ally  of  Rome,  he  ob- 
tained for  his  son  Phasselus  the  governorship  of 
Jerusalem,  and  for  Herod,  then  only  fifteen  jcir 
old,  the  chief  command  in  Galilee. 

Herod  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talentB 
and  braverv.  The  country  was  at  that  tiaK 
infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  These 
he  assailed  and  vanquished,  and  his  success  w 

5 reclaimed,  not  only  throughout  Galilee,  bot  ic 
udan  and  Uie  neighbouring  countries.  This 
increasing  popularity  of  a  member  of  the  fiuniij 
of  Antipater  alarmed  the  mling  men  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  willingly  hearkened  to  the  com- 
plaints made  against  Herod  b]jr  some  of  the  rela- 
tives of  those  whom  he  had  slain.  He  was  aooord- 
ingly  summoned  to  take  his  trial  before  the 
Simhedrim:  nor  did  he  disobey  the  summoos; 
but  on  tiie  day  of  trial  he  appeared  at  the  tribmal 
gorgeously  ciad  in  purple,  and  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  band  of  armed  attendants.  His  scqoi^ 
ttd  was  speedilv  pronounced.  One  only  of  d)e 
judges  ventured  to  speak  of  his  guilt,  and  tk 
venerable  old  man  prophesied  that,  sooner  or  later. 
this  same  Herod  would  punish  both  them  and 
Hyrcanus  for  their  pusillanimity. 

In  the  events  which  followed  the  death  of 
Csesar,  Herod  found  tttth  opportunities  of  acooD- 
pushing  his  ambitious  designs.    By  collectiiif  * 
considerable  tribute  for  Cassius  in  Galilee,  be 
obtuned  the  friendship  of  that  general,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  S;fna- 
No  less  snocessfU  with  Mare  Antony,  he  over- 
came the  powerful  enemies  who  represented  the 
dangerous  nature  of  his  ambitious  views,  and  v» 
exalted,  witii  his  brother  Phasalus,  to  the  digalO 
of  tetrarch  of  Jndna.    They  had  not,  howete. 
long  enjoyed  their  oflice  when  the  approschcn 
Antigonus  against  Jerusalem  compelled  them  tp    j 
meditate  immediate  flight    Phasselus  and  Hr 
canus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  batHeiw* 
making  good  his  escape,  hastened  to  Borne,  wheit 
he  pleaded  his  cause  and  his  former  Bierits  vrtb 
so  much  skill,  that  he  was  solemnlv  prodaimed 
king  of  the  Jews,  and  endowed  with  the  proper 
ensigns  and  risfats  of  royal^.    Augostos,  three 
years  afterward,  confirmed  this  act  <»  the  senate; 
and  Herod  himself  scrupled  not  to  peipetnte  the 
most  horrible  crimes  to  give  fhrther  stability  lo 
his  throne.    The  murder  of  his  wifie  MsrianujC « 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  of  his  two  woi  Ai««- 
ander  and  Aristobulus,  place  him  in  the  fbremo^ 
rank  of  those  tyrants  whose  names  bbchen Jbe 
page  of  history.    Gf  the  massacre  at  BetUebeio 
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tbe  Jewish  historian .  says  Dothing;  but  it  hafl 
li^n  well  observed  that  soch  an  event,  in  a  reign 
luarked  by  so  many  horrible  deeds,  and  oocarring 
2b  it  dki  in  a  small,  obscure  town,  was  not  likely 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the  national  annals.  The 
rtigD  of  Herod,  prolonged  through  thirty-seyen 
}«irs,  was  in  many  respects  prosperous ;  and  the 
^piendoar  of  his  designs  restored  to  Jerusalem,  as 
a  city,  much  of  its  earlier  magnificence. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  timets  Herod 
made  his  sons  the  heirs  to  his  kingdom  by  a 
fonnal  testament,  leaving  its  ratification  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor.  Augustus  assenting  to  its 
main  proviaons,  Archelans  became  tetrarch  of 
Jadsa,  Samaria,  and  Idumsea ;  Philip,  of  Trar 
cbonitis  and  Itunea ;  and 

Hi3u>D  Antipas,  of  Galilee  and  Penca.  This 
Herod  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of  King 
Aretas  of  Arabia ;  but  forming  an  unholy  attach- 
ment for  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip, 
he  MOD  became  involved  in  a  course  of  guilt 
which  ended  in  his  utter  ruin.  Aretas,  to  avenge 
his  daughter,  sent  a  considerable  army  against 
Herod,  wjose  generals  in  wain  attempted  to  oppose 
its  progress.  The  forces  which  ttkey  led  were 
totally  dtstroyed,  and  instant  ruin  seemed  to 
threaten  both  Herod  and  his  dominions.  An 
appeal  to  the  Romans  afforded  the  only  hope  of 
»fety.  Aretas  was  haughtily  ordered  by  the 
emperor  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
war;  and  Herod  accordingly  escaped  the  expected 
overthrow.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
prosperity  long.  His  nephew  Agrippa  having 
obtained  the  title  of  King,  Herodias  urged  him  to 
make  a  journey  to  Italy  and  demand  the  same 
honour.  He  weakly  assented  to  his  wife*s  ambi- 
tions representations ;  but  the  project  proved  &tal 
to  them  both.  Agrippa  anticipated  their  designs ; 
and  when  they  appeared  before  Caligula  tiiey 
were  met  by  accusations  of  hostility  to  Rome,  the 
trnth  of  which  they  in  vain  attempted  to  disprove. 
Sentence  of  depontion  was  accordbgly  passed 
ppon  Herod,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  sent 
into  banishment,  and  died  at  Lyons  in  Gaul. 

Herod  Aguppa,  alluded  to  above,  was  the 
Eon  of  Aristobulus,  so  cruelly  put  to  death  by  his 
&ther  Herod  the  Great  The  earUer  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Rome,  where  the  magnificence 
and  luxury  in  which  he  indulged  reduced  him 
to  poverty.  After  a  variety  of  adventures  and 
raiferings  he  was  thrown  into  bonds  by  Tiberius ; 
bat  on  the  succession  of  Caligula  was  not  only 
restored  to  liberty,  but  inwestol  with  royal  dig- 
nity, and  made  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  and  of  the 
districts  formeriv  pertaining  to  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip.  His  influence  at  uie  Roman  court  in- 
creasing, he  subsequently  obtuned  Galilee  and 
Penea,  and  at  length  Judsea  and  Samaria,  his 
dominion  being  thus  extended  ower  the  whole 
country  of  Palestine. 

To  secure  the  good-will  of  his  subjects,  he 
pelded  to  their  worst  passions  and  caprices. 
Memorable  instances  are  afibrded  of  this  in  the 
apostolic  history,  where  we  are  told  that  'He 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the 
church,  and  he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John, 
with  the  sword :  and  because  he  saw  it  pleased 
the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also ' 
(Acts  zil  1-3).  His  awful  death,  described  in  the 
same  chapter,  and  by  Josephus  almost  in  the  same 
vords,  oocmred  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


Hbbod  Agrippa,  the  son  of  the  above-named, 
was  in  his  seventeenth  year  when  his  father  died. 
The  emperor  Claudius,  at  whose  court  the  young 
Agrippa  was  then  residing,  purposed  conferring 
upon  him  the  dominions  enjoyed  by  his  &ther. 
From  this  he  was  deterred,  says  Josephus,  by  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  who  represented  the 
dan^r  of  trusting  an  important  province  of  the 
empire  to  so  youthftil  a  ruler.  Herod  was,  there- 
fore, for  the  time,  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
the  small  principality  of  Chalcis,  but  was  not 
long  after  created  sovereign  of  the  tetrarchies 
formerly  belonginsr  to  Philip  and  Lysanias;  a 
dominion  increased  at  a  subsequent  period  by 
the  grant  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Persea. 
The  habits  which  he  had  formed  at  Rome,  and 
his  strong  attachment  to  the  people  to  whose  rulers 
he  was  indebted  for  his  prosperity,  brooght  him 
into  frequent  disputes  with  his  own  nation.  He 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Trajan. 

HEKO'DIANS,  a  class  of  Jews  diat  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  of  a  political  or 
religious  description  it  is  not  easy,  for  want  of 
materials,  to  determine.  The  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  which  refer  to  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Mark  iii.  6;  xiL  13;  Matt  xxii.  16; 
Luke  XX.  20.  They  were  associated  with  the 
emissaries  of  the  chief  priests  sent  to  our 
Lord  with  the  express  but  covert  design  of  en- 
snaring him  in  his  speech,  that  thus  they  might 
compass  his  destruction.  The  question  they  put 
to  him  was  one  of  the  most  diflicult — *  Is  it  law- 
ful to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  ? '  The  way  in  which 
Jesus  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  and 
discomfited  his  enemies  is  wcU  known. 

Herod  Antipas,  Tetrareh  of  Galilee,  was  at 
that  time  specially  the  ruler  of  Jesus,  whose  home 
was  in  that  province.  The  Herodians  then  may 
have  been  subjects  of  Herod,  Galilsans,  whose 
evidence  the  priests  were  wishful  to  procure,  be- 
cause theirs  would  be  the  evidence  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  of  special  force  with  Antipas  as 
bein^  that  of  his  own  immediate  subjects  (Luke 
xxiii.  7). 

Herod's  relations  with  Rome  were  in  an  unsafe 
condition.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  given  to  ease 
and  luxury,  and  his  wife's  ambition  conspired 
with  his  own  desires  to  make  him  strive  to  obtain 
from  the  Emperor  Caligula  the  titie  of  king.  For 
this  purpose  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  was 
banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul. 

The  Herodians  may  have  been  fiivonrers  of  his 
pretensions :  if  so,  they  would  be  partial  hearers, 
and  eager  witnesses  against  Jesus  before  the  Ro- 
man tribunal.  It  would  be  a  great  service  to 
the  Romans  to  be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to 
set  rid  of  one  who  aspired  to  be  king  of  the  Jews. 
It  would  equally  gratify  their  own  lord,  should 
the  Herodians  give  efiectual  aid  in  putting  a  pe- 
riod to  the  mysterious  yet  formidable  claims  of 
a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  two  characters  here 
ascribed  to  the  Herodians  are  incompatible ;  and 
if  they  were  a  Galila^an  political  party  who  were 
eager  to  procure  from  Rome  the  honour  of  royalty 
for  Herod  (Mark  vi.  14,  the  name  of  king  is 
merely  as  of  courtesy^  the^  were  chosen  as  asso- 
ciates by  the  Sanhedrim  with  especial  propriety'. 

The  deputation  were  to  *■  feign  themselves  just 
men,'  that  is,  men  whose  sympathies  were  entireiop 
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Jtwith,  md.  u  tach.  urti-hcalln :  Aej 
iotiBate  tbcir  di*like  of  ["f  >»;:  tribote,  ■ 
*>  ackiwvlnlfnwnl  of  a  fbrriini  joke; 
taaetiutiaaf,  as  one  vbo  loT(d  imlh.  feared  no 
■ai].ud  would  n^vbalhetboa^hl.  thtj  meaol 
to  ioTciglr  hun  into  a  condnnBaUoo  of  iIk  [Rae- 
bee.  In  order  to  cmitj  tbae  bwe  and  hjpoeri- 
tieal  desipit  into  effrct,  tbe  Herodiaiu  «ere  ap- 
pnrpriatelr  awiciatcd  *ith  ibe  Pbaritec*  ;  («<■  at 
tbe  latter  sere  tbe  rerognbed  oooterraloti  of  Ja- 
dakB.  M  (be  (brma-  were  frkodt  of  the  a^gran- 
diieiDmtof  a  tuIlTe  ai  a^rvt  a  fbrnrnpruMe. 
HEK0D1A3.  [HQtt.Di*s  FiMiLT.] 
HEBON  (Let.  li.  19;  Dent.  lir.  18).  TTk 
ori^nal  word  ojutphaji  ia  a  dbpalfd  name  of  an 
aDcleaa  bird,  and  which  hai  al»a  been  traulilfd 
khe,wooi!oock.|iaiTT>t,aDdcnH.  FortbeGntc^ 
time  aee  Gleiie;  the  leatai  ii  rue  and  oni;  a 
Biomentai7  (itiUiT  in  Paleitiae ;  (be  third,  nrelj, 
requrad  do  prohibition  where  it  wai  not  a  raal- 
dnl  tprciei.  and  probabi;  not  imported  till  the 
reign  of  SolomoD ;  and  ai  the  crane,  we  haTf 
altrad;  ihown  it  to  hare  beeo  likewue  exotic, 
making  odI*  a  raomentarj  appearance,  and  that 
rarelT,  in  Syria.  If  the  Hebrew  name  be  de- 
rirtd  ftnm  a  word  listufjin^  'to  brtatbe  abort,' 
or  '  to  miff  through  the  noitnli  with  an  irritated 
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expreaaioD,'  the  moat  obrioiia  application  would 
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eonMaolly  ealen  in  Ef^pt,  wai  not  brld  oocleaii 
bj  the  Jewi,  and,  at  lonie  leaiona,  iDoat  hare  fn- 
iraenled  tbr  lakes  of  Paleidite.  The  henn, 
IlKngh  Dot  coMtantl;  hiMing,  emo  otter  ■  aimilar 
Mondof  di^ieatiire  with  moch  more  meaning, 
ud  the  common  ■pede*  b  fonnd  in  EgTPti  ana 
U  alao  abondant  m  tbe  Haoran  of  nLatiDe, 
*b«re  it  freqaenU  tbe  marina  of  lake*  and 
pooli,  and  tbe  reedf  -watereoanca  in  tbe  deep  ra- 
vine*, Rriking  and  dcroariDg  an  immrmw!  qnan- 
tityoflUL 


HESH'BON,  a  torn  In  the  Knitbeni  diatnct  of 
tbe  Hebrew  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  parallel 
wilb,  and  twenty-one  miles  east  of,  the  point 
where  the  Jordan  enlen  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly 
midway  between  the  rivera  Jabbock  and  Aniou. 
It  origiDBlly  belonged  to  tbe  Moabitea ;  but  when 
tbe  laraeliteg  arrired  ftvm  Egypt,  it  was  found 
to  be  in  the  poMewion  of  the  Amorilea.  whose 
king.  Sihoh,  ii  styled  both  king  of  the  Amorites 
and  king  of  Hetnbon,  and  is  eapresaly  laid  lo 
have  'reigned  in  Heihboo  '  (Jo«h.  iii.  10;  comp. 
Nnm.  XXL  26;  Deut.  ii,  9).  It  wu  taken  by 
Mnerf  (Nam.  xxi.  !3-3G),  aod  evenlnally  became 
a  lierilical  city  (Josh.  xxi.  39 )  1  Chruo.  ti.  81) 


xiiL  IT);  bat  being  on  tbe  ooofinci  of  Gad.  tt 
•mnetiiDes  aligned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Joih.  xn. 
39;  1  Chraa.ti.Sl).  After  the  ten  tribe)  wae 
•enl  into  exile,  Heahbco  waa  takea  poMtaBoa  of 
by  the  Moabitea,  and  hence  ia  mentioned  t^  ibe 
pnifibeli  in  their  dedaiatiaoa  agaiDtt  Hcab  (la. 
n-  * ;  Jer.  xliiiL  S,  S4,  45).  Uiider  King  Alex- 
ander JanBKoa  we  find  it  again  rcekmed  m  « 
Jewiah  city.  At  the  praent  day  it  ia  knows  br 
it*  ancient  name  of  Qshboo,  in  die  ahgktl; 
modified  fcrm  of  Heaban.  TIk  raina  of  a  eno- 
adcraUe  town  Mill  exiit,  oo«aing  the  ada 
of  an  innlaled  bill,  bat  not  ■  dn^  edifioe  a  Irft 
oitire.  Tbe  viev  (hanthetannutia  Teiyeiini- 
OTe,  enibncing  tlie  raina  of  a  *•*(  nnailier  of 
dtict,  tbe  name*  of  iodm  of  vbiefa  bear  i  iiniiig 
reaemUanee  id  tboae  aimtiooed  in  Seripare. 

HEZEKI'AH,  aoo  erf'  Ahaa,  and  thirteenth  king 
of  Judab,  who  reigned  from  n^  73S  to  nc  C!K. 

Fnxn  tbe  oommenoement  of  hia  reign  tkerffbrn 
of  Ueiekiah  verc  directed  to  tbe  rcpa.'atiai  cf 
tbe  effect!  of  tbe  nierona  emm  of  biajirtdeca. 
tan  ;  and  daring  hii  time  t' 
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cleared  and  purified ;  the  nleorala  and  fonsa  cf 
aerrice  were  reSored  to  their  ancient  order ;  >U 
the  change*  introdDced  bj  Ahaa  va«  aboliihcd ; 
all  the  mMnoKnt*  of  dolatry  were  deatniyed,tnil 
tbeirremainacati  into  tbe  InmikEedma.  Ainwf 
tbe  tatter  waa  the  brai«n  aerpent  of  Hoe*,  which 
had  been  depoated  fint  in  the  tabernacle,  and  iIkb 
in  the  lempfe,*!*  memorial  of  the  eroit  in  whidi 
it  ori^inatedt  and  it  i*  highly  to  tke  eredit  of 
Heiekiah,  and  (how*  more  dearly  tb*D  any  ocl>fr 
ain^  eirenmitanee  tbe  iinrit  of  hit  operaiioai, 
that  eren  tlua  inbnititig  relic  waa  ttot  (purd 
when  it  nemed  in  danger  of  bong  tonud  u 
idolatnioi  nsea.  Having  nicGeeded  by  hii  an 
and  w<Hd*  in  rekindling  tbe  leal  of  ae  prit^ 
and  of  the  people,  the  Imig  appointed  a  bijt^ 
tinl.  wbeik,  attended  1^  hia  conrt  and  V^ '" 
pTooeeded  in  lAfh  itate  to  the  tempk,  to  praoi 
ncrifice*  of  espiaticD  fbr  Ae  paat  umgnlaniia, 
and  toccmunenoe  the  re-oiganiied  lerna*.  A 
mt  ntunber  of  aacrificca  evinced  to  the  paoplt  lh( 
leal  of  their  niperion,  and  Jodah,  long  nm^  " 
idolatry,  wa*  at  length  reconciled  toOad(aKiiip 
xviii.  1-8;  S  Chron.  xxix.). 

The  revival  of  tbe  great  annua]  ftriivalE  *■ 
iudoded  in  thii  reformation.  Tbe  Pann'O. 
which  wa*  tbe  moat  important  of  them  ill. » 
not  for  a  long  time  been  celebrated  acconliu !° 
the  rites  of  tbe  law;  and  the  day  oo  which  u 
regnlariy  feU,  in  tbe  Ent  yearof  Heiekiih,  b«Df 
already  paat.  the  king,  nevertbeliH,  )ii«lj  "^ 
odving  the  late  obaerrance  a  len  «vUtli»'°' 
entire  omiEsion  of  the  feaat,  Erected  that  it  ihaM 
be  kept  OQ  the  Uth  day  of  tbe  aeoooil  >"^* 
being  one  month  after  iu  pnqier  time.  '^'^'''''I' 
were  sent  from  (own  to  Kiwn.  inviting  the  VV* 
to  attend  tbe  aotemnity:  and  even  tie  tea  ("ba 
which  formed  the  neighbooring  kingd'"'  'f 
invited  to  ahare  with  their  brethntn  of  Jndu  '^ 
a  duty  equally  incnmbent  on  all  the  duldi^  " 
Abraham.  Of  theae  aome  received  Iht"**** 
gladly,  and  others  with  diadain ;  bat  a  on>"'^ 
able  anmberof  peraoui  belonging  to  tliew*<^'7^ 
wiotl  tribes  (which  had  more  aeldcsi  ikia  I* 
other*  been   brooght  into  hostile  ooiit»rt  viO 
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Judah)  came  to  Jemsalem,  and  by  their  presence 
imparted  a  new  interest  to  the  solemnity.  A 
profooDd  and  salutary  impresnon  appears  to  have 
been  made  on  this  occasion ;  and  so  strons  was 
the  fervoar  and  so  great  the  number  of  the 
tstembled  people,  that  the  festival  was  prolonged 
to  tiriee  its  usual  duration ;  and  during  this  time 
the  multitude  was  fed  abundantiy  from  the  count- 
less offerings  presented  by  the  king  and  his 
fioblet.  Never  rinee  the  time  of  Solomon,  when 
the  whole  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  wont  to 
assemble  at  the  Holy  City,  had  the  Passover 
been  observed  with  such  magnificence  (2  C^ron. 

III.). 

The  good  eflect  of  this  procedure  was  seen 
vhen  the  people  carried  back  to  their  homes  the 
ml  for  the  Lord  which  had  thus  been  kindled, 
snd  proceeded  to  destroy  and  cast  forth  all  the 
abominations  by  which  their  several  towns  had 
been  defiled ;  thus  performing  again,  on  a  smaller 
fole,  the  doings  of  the  king  in  Jerusalem.  Even 
the  *high  pboes,'  which  the  pious  kings  of  former 
days  had  spared,  were  on  this  occasion  abolished 
isd  overthrown:  and  even  the  men  of  Israel, 
vho  had  attended  the  feast,  were  carried  away  by 
the  same  holy  enthusiasm,  and,  on  returning  to 
their  homes,  broke  all  their  idols  in  pieces  (2 
Chroo.  xzzi.  1). 

The  attention  of  this  pious  and  able  king  was 
extended  to  whatever  concerned  the  interests  of 
religion  in  his  dominions.  He  caused  a  new  col- 
lection of  Solomon's  proverbs  to  be  made,  being 
the  same  which  occupv  chaps,  xxv.  to  zxix.  of 
the  book  which  bears  that  name.  The  sectional 
divisions  of  the  priests  and  Levites  were  re-esta- 
blisbed;  tiie  perpetual  sacrifices  were  recom- 
Bienoed,  and  maintained  from  the  royal  treasure ; 
the  stores  of  the  temple  were  once  more  filled  by 
the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  the  times  of  Solo- 
mon  and  Jehoshaphat  seemed  to  have  returned 
(2  Chron.  zxxi.). 

This  great  work  having  been  accomplished  and 
consolidated  (2  Kings  xvii.  7,  &e.),  Hezekiah 
applied  himself  to  repair  the  calamities,  as  he 
^  repaired  the  crimes,  of  his  fiither's  govern- 
DKnt  He  took  arms,  and  recovered  the  cities  of 
Jndah  which  the  Philistines  had  seized.  E«ncou- 
nged  by  this  success,  he  ventured  to  withhold 
the  tribute  which  his  ikther  had  paid  to  the 
Assyrian  king ;  and  this  act,  which  the  result 
^ovs  to  have  been  imprudent,  drew  upon  the 
country  the  greatest  calamities  of  his  reign.  Only 
*  few  years  before,  namely,  in  the  fourth  of  his 
reign,  the  Assyrians  had  put  an  end  to  the  king- 
ly of  Israel  and  sent  the  ten  tribes  into  exile ; 
bat  had  abstuned  from  molesting  Hezekixdi,  as 
he  vas  already  their  tributary.  Seeing  his  conn- 
try  invaded  on  all  sides  by  the  Assyrian  forces 
■uuier  Sennacherib,  and  lAclush,  a  strong  place 
which  covered  Jerusalem,  on  the  point  of  fidling 
into  tikeir  hands,  HezekiBh,  not  daring  to  meet 
them  in  the  field,  occupied  himself  in  all  neoea- 
<vy  preparations  for  a  protracted  defence  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  liope  of  assistance  from  Egypt,  with 
vhich  oountiT  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  T  Isa. 
ttx.  1-7).  Sudi  alliances  were  not  ikvourea  by 
UK  Divine  sovereign  of  Israel  and  his  prophets, 
and  no  good  ever  came  of  them.  But  this  alli- 
ance ^d  not  render  the  good  king  unmindftd  of 
^^  true  source  of  strensth;  for  in  quieting  the 
alannsof  the  people  he  directed  their  attention  to 


the  consideration  that  they  in  fact  had  more  of 
power  and  strength  in  the  divine  protection  than 
the  Assyrian  king  possessed  in  all  his  host  Ne- 
vertheless, Hezekiah  was  himself  distrustful  of 
the  course  he  had  taken,  and  at  length,  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  war,  sent  to  tiie  Assyrian  king 
offers  of  submission.  Sennacherib,  who  was 
anxious  to  proceed  against  Egypt,  consented  to 
withdraw  his  forces  on  the  jpavment  of  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver  and  tldrty  talents  of 
gold ;  which  the  king  was  not  able  to  raise  with- 
out exhausting  both  his  own  treasury  and  that  of 
the  temple,  and  stripping  off  the  gold  with  which 
the  doors  and  pills^  of  the  Lord's  house  were 
overliud  (2  Kings  xviii.  7-16). 

But  after  he  luid  received  the  silver  and  gold, 
the  Assyrian  king  broke  fhith  with  Hezekiah,  and 
continued  to  prosecute  hu  warlike  operations. 
While  he  employed  himself  in  taking  the  fort- 
resses of  Judcea,  which  it  was  important  to  secure 
before  he  marched  against  Egypt,  he  sent  three 
of  his  generals,  Rabshakeh,  Tartan,  and  Rabsaris, 
with  part  of  his  forces,  to  tibreaten  Jerusalem  with 
a  siege  unless  it  were  surrendered,  and  the  inha- 
bitants submitted  to  be  sent  into  Assyria;  and 
this  summons  was  delivered  in  language  highly 
insulting  not  only  to  the  king  and  people,  but  to 
the  God  they  worshipped.  When  the  terms  of 
the  summons  were  made  known  to  Hezekiah,  he 
gathered  courage  fh>m  the  conviction  that  God 
would  not  fiul  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  in- 
sulted name.  In  this  conviction  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who,  in  the  Lord's 
name,  promised  the  utter  discomfiture  and  over- 
throw of  the  blasphemous  Assyrian :  *  Lo,  I  will 
send  a  blast  upon  Um,  and  he  snail  hear  a  rumour, 
and  shall  return  to  his  own  land,  and  I  will 
cause  him  to  die  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land ' 
(2  Kinss  xix.  7).  The  rumour  which  Senna- 
cherib neard  was  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah 
the  Ethiopian  to  the  lud  of  the  Egyptians,  with  a 
force  which  the  Ass3rrians  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  meet ;  but,  before  withdrawing  to  lus  own 
country,  Sennacherib  sent  a  threatening  letter  to 
Hezekiah,  designed  to  check  the  gladness  which 
his  retirement  was  likely  to  produce.  But  that 
rerj  night  the  predicted  blast — ^probably  the  hot 
pestilential  soutn  wind-— smote  160,000  men  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  and  released  the  men  of 
Judah  from  all  their  fears  (2  Kings  xviii.  17-37 ; 
xix.  1-34;  2  Chron.  xxxiL  1-23;  Isa.  xxxvi. 
37> 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  and  while  Jerusalem 
was  still  threatened  by  the  Assyrians,  that  Heze- 
kiah fell  sick  of  the  plasue;  ana  the  aspect  which 
the  plague-boil  assumed  assured  him  that  he  must 
die.  In  this  he  was  confirmed  by  Isaiah,  who 
warned  him  that  his  end  approached.  The  love 
of  liflB,  the  condition  of  the  country — the  Assy- 
rians being  present  in  it,  and  the  throne  of  David 
without  an  heir — caused  him  to  grieve  at  this 
doom,  and  to  pray  eamestiy  that  he  might  be 
spared.  And  his  prayer  was  heard  in  heaven. 
'The  prophet  returned  with  the  assurance  that  in 
three  days  he  should  recover,  and  that  fifteen  ad- 
ditional years  of  life  should  be  given  to  him. 
This  communication  was  altogetho*  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  king  required  some  token  by 
which  his  belief  mi^ht  be  justified ;  and  accord- 
inel^  the  '  sign '  which  he  required  was  granted 
to  huD.    The  shadow  of  Uie  sun  went  back  upon 
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the  dial  of  Ahai  the  ten  degree*  it  had  gone 
down  FDial].  This  was  a  marvel  greater  than 
that  of  the  core  which  the  king  distnisted ;  for 
there  is  no  known  principle  of  astronomy  or 
natural  philosophy  by  which  such  a  result  could 
be  produced.  A  cataplasm  of  figs  was  then  ap- 
plied to  the  plague-boil,  under  the  direction  of  the 
prophet,  and  on  the  third  day,  as  foretold,  the 
kinf^  recovered  (2  Kings  xx.  1-11;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  24-26 ;  Isa.  xxxviiLl    [Plague.] 

The  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  drew  the  a^ 
tention  of  foreign  courts  for  a  time  towards  Ju- 
diea,  and  caused  the  &ct»  connected  with  Heae- 
kiah's  recovery,  and  the  retrogression  of  the 
shadow  on  the  dial,  to  be  widely  known.   Among 
others,  Merodaeh  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent 
ambattadors  with  presents  to  make  inquiries  into 
those  matters,  ana  to  congratulate  the  king  on 
his  recovery.    Since  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
appearance  of  such  embassies  from  distant  parts 
had  been  rare  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  king,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  made  a  somewhat  ostentatious 
display  to  Baladan's  ambassadors  of  all  his  trear 
snres,  which  he  had  probably  recovered  from  tiie 
Assyrians,  and  much  increased  with  their  spoil. 
Josephus  (Antiq,  x.  2.  2)  says  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  embassy  was  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Hezekiah  against  the  Assyrian  empire ;  and  if  so, 
bis  readiness  to  enter  into  an  alliance  adverse  to 
the  theocratical  policy,  and  his  desire  to  magnify 
his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  o£ 
Babylon,  probably  furnished  the  ground  of  the 
divine  disapprobation  with  which  his  conduct  in 
this  matter  was  regjarded.    He  was  reprimanded 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  revealed  to  him  the 
mysteries  of  the  future,  so  far  as  to  apprise  him 
that  all  these  treasures  should  hereafter  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Babylonians,  and  his  fiunily  and 
people  exiles  in  the  bind  from  which  these  am- 
bassadors came.    This  intimation  was  received 
by  the  king  with  his  usual  submission  to  the  will 
uf  God ;  and  he  was  content  to  know  that  these 
evils  were  not  to  be  inflicted  in  his  own  days. 
He  has  sometimes  been  blamed  for  this  seeming 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  successors;  but  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  he  had  no 
children.    This  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  Manasseh,  his  successor,  was  not  bom 
till  three  years  afterwards  (2  Kings  xx.  12-19 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  31 ;  Isa.  xxxix.).    The  rest  of 
Hezekiah's  life  appears  to  have  been  peaceable 
and  prosperous.    No  man  before  or  since  ever 
lived  under  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  precise 
length  of  the  span  of  life  before  him.    When  the 
fifteen  vears  had  expired,  Hezekiah  was  gatiiered 
to  his  mthers,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 
He  died  sincerely  lamented  by  all  his  people,  and 
the  public  respect  for  his  character  and  memory 
was  testified  by  his  corpse  being  placed  in  the 
highest  niche  of  the  royal  sepulc^  (2  Kings  xx. 
20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  33). 

HK£L  (God  livetk),  a  native  of  Beth-el,  who 
rebuilt  Jericho,  above  500  years  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Israelites,  and  who,  in  so  doing,  in- 
curred the  effects  of  the  imprecation  pronounced 
by  Joshua  (1  Kings  xvi  34) : 
Accursed  the  man  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah, 
Who  shall  arise  and  build  this  city,  even  Jericho; 
With  the  loss  of  his  first-bom  shall  he  found  it. 
And  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  shall  he  fix  its 
gates  (Josh.  vi.  26). 


HIERAPOUa  a  city  of  Phirgia,  not  Cir  fron 
Colossse  and  Laodicea,  where  thm  was  a  Cbn» 
tian  church  under  the  chaige  of  Epaphros,  as  earl} 
as  the  time  of  St  Paul*  who  oommeDds  him  for  hi 
fidelity  and  aeal  (Colos.  iv.  12, 13).  The  place  i: 
visible  from  the  theatre  at  Laodioea,  trom  whid 
it  is  five  miles  distant  northward. 

The  place  now  bean  the  name  of  Pamlock 
kale  (Cotton-castle),  firoin  the  white  appeazauo 
of  the  cliflb  of  the  mountain  on  the  lower  soinmh 
or  rather  an  extended  terrace,  on  which  the  mb 
are  situated.  It  owed  its  celebri^,  and  probsbi; 
the  sanctity  indicated  by  its  andent  name  (Uol; 
City),  to  its  very  remarkable  springs  of  minen 
water,  the  singular  effects  of  wlueh,  in  the  fbrma 
tion  of  stalactites  and  incmslatioDa  by  its  depositi 
are  shown  in  the  accounts  of  Pooocke  and  Cbao 
dler,  to  have  been  accurately  described  by  Stnbu 
A  great  number  and  variety  of  sepulchres  in 
found  in  the  different  approaches  to  the  nte,  wbidi 
on  one  side  is  suflicientiy  defended  by  the  preci- 
pices overlooking  the  valleys  of  the  Lycos  anj 
Mseander,  while  on  the  other  sides  the  town  wills 
are  still  observable.  The  magnificent  ruins  clear]; 
attest  the  ancient  importance  of  the  place. 

HIGH  PLACES  AND  GROVES.  AshigL 
places  and  groves  are  almost  constantly  assodited 
m  Scripture,  it  seems  undesirable  to  separate  tks 
in  our  consideration. 

By  *  high  places '  we  are  content  to  understud 
natiual  or  artificial  eminences,  where  worship  b; 
sacrifice  or  offering  was  made,  usually  upon  u 
altar  erected  thereon. 

By  a  *  grove '  we  understand  a  plantatioo  of 
trees  around  a  spot  in  the  open  air  set  apait  for 
worship  and  other  sacred  services,  and  tbereibr? 
around  or  upon  the  '  high  places '  which  were  Kt 
apart  for  the  same  purposes. 

We  find  traces  oi  the  custom  of  worshippiit;  i£ 
groves  and  upon  high  places  so  soon  qfier  tbc 
deluge,  that  it  is  probable  they  existed  pw  tc 
that  event    It  appears  that  the  first  altar  after 
the  deluge  was  built  bv  Noah  np|on  the  mooBttii 
on  which  the  ark  rested  (Gen.  viii.  20).  Abrahsa. 
on  entering  the  Promisied  Land,  built  sn  tlar 
upon  a  mountain  between  Bethel  and  Hai  (xii 
7,  8).    At  Beersheba  he  planted  a  grote,  snJ 
call^  there  upon  the  name  of  the  everlastixig  God 
(Gen.xxi.33).    The  same  patriarch  was  reqaiR<t 
to  travel  to  the  mount  Moriah,  and  there  to  c6e 
up  his  son  Isaac  (xxii.  2,  4).     It  wai  npoo  • 
mountain  in  Gilead  that  Jacob  and  t«ban  offeree 
sacrifices  before  they  parted  in  peaoe  (xzxi.  54' 
In  fact,  such  seem  to  have  been  the  general  ]^ 
of  worship  in  those  times  $  nor  does  any  noa«  of 
a  temple,  or  other  covered  or  enclosed  haildiflc 
for  that  purpose,  occur.  Thus  &r  all  seems  elitf 
and  intelligible.    There  is  no  reason  in  the  d^ 
nature  of  Siinfls  why  a  hill  or  a  |frove  sbovld  » 
an  objectionabte,  or,  indeed,  why  it  should  not  be 
a  very  suitable,  place  for  woruiip.    Yet  by  w 
time  the  Israelites  returned  from  EOT^  *^ 
corrupting  change  had  taken  place,  which  etued 
them  to  be  repeatedly  and  strictly  e^joioeii  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  the  high  places  and  gfow 
of  the  Canaanites  wherever  they  fbood  tboi 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut  vu.  6 ;  xiL  2,  3).   TW 
they  were  not  themselves  to  worship  the  Lore  » 
high  places  or  in  groves  is  implied  in  the  dk* 
that  they  were  to  have  but  one  altar  for  regutf 
and  constant  sacrifice ;  and  it  was  expressl;  a>* 
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joined  that  nemr  this  sole  altar  no  trees  should  be 
planted  (Dent.  xri.  21). 

It  is  passible  that  tfie  Canaanites  had  not  yet 
&llen  into  rank  idolatry  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
—It  least,  not  into  snch  idolatries  as  defiled  the 
very  places  in  which  thej  worshipped.  We  know, 
at  all  erents,  that  their  iniquity  was  not  full  in 
ihofie  earlier  times,  bat  that  when  the  Israelites 
iovaded  the  land  tiieir  iniquity  was  fiill  to  over- 
dowing.  As  included  in  this,  we  may  with  toler- 
able certainty  infer  that  their  religion  had  become 
w  grossly  erroneous  and  impure,  that  it  was  need- 
ful to  place  under  ban  even  their  places  of  wor- 
ship, which  might  otherwise  bring  the  Israelites 
toto  danger  by  the  associations  which  had  become 
connected  with  them. 

The  great  object  of  the  law  was  to  attach  the 
Inrdelites  to  the  worship  of  the  One  Jehorah,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  preserve  ^em 
%m  the  polytheism  into  which  the  nations  had 
^llen.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Canaanites  had 
l)ecome  polytheistic,  and,  consequently,  that  their 
high  places  and  groves  were  dedicated  to  different 
gods.  By  continuing  or  adopting  the  use  of  this 
custom,  the  Israelites  would  m&Uibly  have  fiiUen 
mto  the  same  notions. 

The  groves  which  ancient  usage  had  esta- 
blished around  the  places  of  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  shade  and  seclusion,  idolatry  preserved  not 
only  for  the  same  reasons,  but  because  they  were 
foond  convenient  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
and  mysteries,  often  obscene  and  abominable, 
which  were  gradually  superadded.  Then  the 
presence  of  a  grove  of  a  particular  species  of  tree 
<it  the  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  a  particular 
god,  would  occasion  trees  of  the  same  kind  to  be 
planted  at  other  seats  of  the  same  worship ;  whence 
ihat  kind  of  tree  came  to  be  re^rded  as  specially 
appropriate  to  the  particular  idol;  and,  in  pro- 
*^«ss  of  time,  there  was  no  important  tree  which 
^  not  become  the  property  of  some  god  or 
goddess,  so  that  everv  stranger  who  passed  by  a 
^red  grove  could  determine  by  the  species  of 
^  of  which  it  was  composed  to  what  God  the 
high  place,  altar,  or  temple  with  which  it  was  oon- 
aected  belonged, 

Pjis  statement  of  the  notions  connected  with 
religions  worship  in  high  places  and  in  groves 
^ms  amply  to  support  the  view  we  have  taken 
M  to  the  nature  of  the  dangers  which  the  prohi- 
bmon  of  it  was  designed  to  obviate.  The  expla- 
nation as  to  the  special  appropriation  of  trees  to 
particular  gods  alone  suffices  to  throw  a  fiood  of 
ugbt  upon  Qie  injunction  to  cut  down  the  sacred 
P«ves  of  the^  Canaanites ;  seeing  that  while  these 
poves  remained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
jociate  the  idea  of  the  god  to  which  the  trees  had 
"«*P  consecrated;  and  the  disgraceful  orgies 
*hicb  were  celebrated  under  their  obscure  shade, 
»ottld  alone  suffice  to  explain  the  same  injunc- 
^ V  T  ^  gfonnd  of  the  holy  abhorrence  with 
*  JS^**  «cene  of  such  abominations  must  be  re- 
garded by  One  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity.  ^  y  J 

^J«  injunctions,  however,  respecting  the  high 

b  ti?  T  F°^®*  ^^^  ^^^7  iniperfecUy  obeyed 
y  we  Israelites ;  and  their  inveterate  attachment 
this  mode  of  worship  was  such  that  even  pious 
J™p»  ▼ho  opposed  idolatry  by  all  the  means  in 
•k-'J?^'  dared  not  abolish  the  high  places  at 
*»«ch  the  Lord  was  Worshipped.    And  it  appears 


to  us  likely,  that  this  toleration  of  an  acknow- 
ledged irregularity  arose  from  the  indisposition 
of  ue  people  living  at  a  distance  from  the  temple 
to  be  confined  to  the  altar  which  existed  there ; 
to  their  determination  to  have  places  nearer  home 
for  the  chief  acts  of  their  religion — sacrifice  and 
offering ;  and  to  the  apprehension  of  the  kings 
that  if  they  were  prevented  from  having  places 
for  offerings  to  the  Lord  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, they  would  make  the  offerings  to  idols. 
This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  fiict  that  we  hear  no  more  of  this 
proneness  to  worship  in  high  places  and  in  groves 
after  synagogues  and  regular  reli^ous  services 
had  been  established  in  ue  towns  and  gave  suf- 
ficient operation  to  the  disposition  among  men  to 
create  a  local  interest  in  religious  observances. 

HIGH-PRIEST.    LPR'ests.] 

HILKI'AH.  Sev^id  persons  of  this  name 
occur  in  Scripture,  of  whom  the  following  are  the 
chief:  1.  The  father  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  1. 1).  2. 
A  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josias  (2  Kings  xxii. 
4,  8,  10).  3.  The  fa&er  of  Eliakim  (2  Kings 
xviii.  18,  26 ;  Isa.  xxii.  20). 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  liquid  measure  [Weights  and 
Measures]. 

HIND  (Gen.  xlix.  21;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34;  Job 
xxxix.  1 ;  Ps.  xviii.  33,  &c.),  the  female  of  the 
hart  or  stag,  doe  bang  the  female  of  the  fiillow- 
deer,  and  roe  being  sometimes  used  for  that  of  the 
roebuck.  All  the  females  of  the  Cemda^  with 
the  exception  of  the  reindeer,  are  hornless.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  emendation  of  Bochart 
on  the  version  of  Gen.  xlix.  21,  where  for  *  Naph- 
thali  is  a  hind  let  loose,  he  giveth  goodly  words,' 
he,  by  a  small  change  in  the  punctuation  of  the 
original,  proposes  to  read  *  Naphthali  is  a  spread- 
ing tree,  shooting  forth  beautiful  branches,'  re- 
stores the  text  to  a  consistent  meaning,  agreeing 
with  the  Sept,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the 
Arabic  version.    [HabtJ 

HIN^OM,  or  rather  Ben-Hinnom,  an  unknown 
person,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  valley  which 
bounds  Jerusalem  on  the  north,  below  Mount 
Zion,  and  which  in  Scripture  is  often  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  horrid  rites  of  Moloch, 
which  under  idolatrous  kings  were  there  celebra- 
ted (Josh.  XV.  8;  xviii.  16;  Neh.  xi.  30;  Jer. 
vii.  31 ;  xix.  2).  When  Josiah  overthrew  this 
idolatry,  he  defiled  the  valley  by  casting  into  it 
the  bones  of  the  dead,  the  greatest  of  all  pollu- 
tions among  the  Hebrews :  and  from  that  time  it 
became  the  common  jakes  of  Jerusalem,  into 
which  all  refuse  of  the  city  was  cast,  and  where 
the  combustible  portions  of  that  refuse  were  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Hence  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  type  of  hell,  the  Gehenna  of  the  New 
Testament  being  no  oUier  than  the  name  of  this 
valley  of  Hinnom  (Ge-Hinnom);  see  Matt  v. 
22,  sq. ;  Mark  ix.  43 ;  Luke  vii.  5  ;  John  iii.  6. 

1.  Hl'RAM,  king  of  Tyre,atthe  commencement 
of  David's  reign.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  felicitate 
David  on  his  accession,  which  led  to  an  alliance, 
or  strengthened  a  previous  friendship  between 
them.  It  seems  that  the  dominion  of  Uiis  prince 
extended  over  the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon; 
and  when  David  built  himself  a  palace,  Hiram 
materially  assisted  the  work  by  sending  cedar- 
wood  from  Lebanon,  and  able  workmen  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ▼.  11  ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1), 
B.C.  1055. 
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2.  HIBAM»  kiDg  of  Tyre,  aoii  of  Alnbul,  and 
grandson  of  the  Hiram  who  was  contem^rary 
with  Dayid,  in  the  last  vears  of  whose  reign  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Tyre.  Following  his 
grand&ther's  example,  he  sent  to  Jemsalem  an 
embassy  of  condolence  and  congratulation  when 
David  died  and  Solomon  succeeded,  and  con- 
tracted with  the  new  king  a  more  intimate 
alliance  than  ever  before  or  sAer  existed  between 
a  Hebrew  king  and  a  foreign  prince.  The  alliance 
seems  to  have  been  very  substantially  beneficial 
to  both  parties,  and  without  it  Solomon  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  realise  all  the  great 
designs  he  had  in  view.  In  consideration  of 
large  quantities  of  com,  ¥rine,  and  oil,  famished 
by  Solomon,  the  king  of  Tyre  agreed  to  supply 
from  Lebanon  the  timber  required  for  the  temple, 
to  float  it  along  the  coast,  and  deliver  it  at  Joppa, 
which  was  the  port  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  v.  1, 
sq. ;  ix.  10,  M. ;  1  Chron.  ii.  3,  sq.).  The  vast 
commerce  of  Tyre  made  gold  very  plentiful  there ; 
and  Hiram  supplied  no  less  than  500  talents  to 
Solomon  for  the  ornamental  works  of  the  temple, 
and  received  in  return  twenty  towns  in  Galilee ; 
which,  when  he  came  to  inspect  them,  pleased  him 
so  little,  that  he  applied  to  them  a  name  of  con- 
tempt, and  restored  them  to  the  Jewish  king  (2 
Chron.  viiL  2)  [Cabdl].  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  good  understanding  between  the 
two  kings  was  broken  by  this  unpleasant  circum- 
stance ;  for  it  was  after  this  that  Hiram  suggested, 
or  at  least  took  part  in,  Solomon's  traffic  to  the 
Eastern  seas — ^which  certainly  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  Hebrew  king  without  his 
assistance  in  providing  ships  and  experienced 
mariners  (1  Kmp  ix.  27 ;  x.  11,  &&;  2  Chron. 
viiL  18;  ix.  10,  £c.),  B.C.  1007  [Ophib;  Soix>- 
mom;  PhceniciansI 

3.  HIRAM,  or  HURAM,  son  of  a  widow  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a  T^rian  &ther.  He  was 
sent  b^  the  king  of  the  same  name  to  execute 
the  prmdpid  works  of  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
and  the  various  utensils  required  for  the  sacred 
services.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  selected  for 
this  purpose  by  the  king  from  among  others 
equally  gifted,  in  the  notion  that  his  half  Hebrew 
blood  would  render  him  the  more  acceptable  at 
Jerusalem. 

HITTITES,  or  children  of  Heth,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Canaanites  which  occupied  Palestine 
before  the  Israelites  TGren.  xv*  20 ;  Exod.  iii.  8 ; 
xxiii.  23).  They  lived  in  and  about  Hebron ;  and 
Abraham,  when  he  abode  in  that  neighbourhood, 
was  treated  b^  them  with  respect  and  considera- 
tion (Gen.  xxiiL  3-7, 11, 12).  This  intimacy  led 
to  Esau's  marriage  with  two  women  of  this  nation, 
to  the  grief  and  annoyance  of  hu  parents  (Gen. 
xxvi.  34,  35 ;  xxxvi  2).  The  Hittites  are  de- 
scribed in  Num.  xiii.  29,  along  with  tiie  Amorites, 
as  *  dwelling  in  the  mountains,*  that  is,  in  what 
were  afterwards  called  *  the  mountains  of  Judah/ 
of  which  Hebron  was  the  chief  town.  Uriah, 
who  had  the  high  honour  of  being  one  of  David*8 
thirty  *  worthies,'  is  called  a  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi. 
3,  6 ;  1  Kings  ix.  20).  He  was,  doubtless,  a  pro- 
selyte, and  probably  descended  from  several 
generations  of  proselytes ;  but  the  fact  shows  that 
Canaanitish  blood  was  in  itself  no  bar  to  advance- 
ment in  the  court  and  army  of  David.  Solomon 
rabjected  the  remaining  Hittites  to  the  same  tri- 
bute of  bond-service  as  the  other  remnants  of  the 


Canaanite  nations  (1  Kings  ix.  ^.  Ofalltboe 
the  Hittites  appear  to  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  to  have  been  under  a  king  of  their  ovn : 
for  '  the  kings  of  Uie  Hittites '  are,  in  I  Kingi 
X.  29,  coupled  with  the  kings  of  Syria  as  pur- 
chasers of  tiie  chariots  which  Solomon  imported 
firom  Egypt  The  Hittites  were  still  present 
in  Palestine  as  a  distinct  people  after  the  Exile^ 
and  are  named  among  the  alien  tribes  with  vbon 
the  returned  Israelites  contrai^ed  those  marriages 
which  Eora  urged,  and  Nehemiah  compelled, 
them  to  dissolve  (Ezra  ix.  I,  Ac  ;  comp.  Net 
xiiL  23-28).  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Hittites,  who  probably  lost  their  Dationai  identitj 
by  intermixture  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  or 
nations. 

HI' VITES,  one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  wbkfa 
occupied  Palestine  before  the  Israelites  (Ge&  x. 
17;  Exod.  iu.  8,  17;  xxiiL  23;  Josh,  iii  ly;. 
They  occupied  tiie  northern  and  north-easten 
part  of  the  country.  In  Judg.  iii.  3,  it  is  stsinl 
that  *the  Hivites  dwelt  in  Mount  Hermon,  fnun 
Mount  Baal-hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of  H»- 
math ;'  and  in  Josh.  xL  3,  the  Hivites  are  described 
as  livinff  '  under  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Miiiteh.' 
The  *  cities  of  the  Hivites'  are  mentioned  ai 
Sam.  xxiv.  7,  and,  from  being  associated  with 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  must  have  been  in  the  north- 
west A  remnant  of  the  nation  still  existi^  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  who  subjected  them  to  t 
tribute  of  personal  labour,  with  the  remnants  of 
other  Canaanitish  nations  which  the  Israelife« 
had  been  imable  to  expel  (1  Kings  ix.  20).  i 
colony  of  this  tribe  was  also  found  in  Northeni 
Palestine,  occupying  the  towns  of  Gideon,  Chepbi- 
rah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath-jearim :  and  these 
obtained  firom  Joshua  a  treaty  of  peace  by  stntt- 
gem  (Josh.  ix.  3-17 ;  xi.  19). 

HCBAB,  kinsman  of  Moses  and  priest  or 

frince  of  Midian,  a  tract  of  country  m  Anba 
^etnea,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Bed  So,  »t 
no  great  distance  fh>m  Mount  SinaL  Theftmilj 
of  tiiis  individual  seems  to  have  observed  the 
worship  of  the  trae  God  in  common  with  the 
Hebrews  (Ebcod.  xviiL  11,  12). 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  dete^ 
mining  who  this  person  was,  as  well  as  his  exict 
relation  to  Moses ;  for  the  word,  which,  in  Exod.     i 
iii.  I,  Num.  x.  29,  Judg.  iv.  11,  is  tianiltted 
father-in-law,  and  in  Gen.  xix.  U.  f«i-t«4aip, » 
a  term  of  indeterminate  signification,  deoob^ 
simply  relationship  by  marriage ;  and  besides,  toe 
transaction  which  in  one  place  (Exod.  x^**-^p 
is  related  of  Jethro,  is  in  anotiier  related  o(  Hobsb 
The  probability  is,  that  as  forty  years  had  elapsed 
since  Moses'  connection  with  this  £unily  w 
formed,  his  fetiier-in-law  (Exod.  ii.  18)  Beo^ !» 
Raguel  (the  same  word  in  the  original  is  oMdio 
both  places)  was  dead,  or  confined  to  his  tent  ^ 
tiie  infirmities  of  age,  and  that  the  nersoowho 
visited  Moses  at  tiie  foot  of  Sinai  was  his  brother^ 
in-law,  called  Hobab  in  Num.  x.  29,  Jnd|^.  i\-  [^  i 
Jetiiro  in  Exod.  iu.  1 ;  and  tiie  Kenite  mm- 
L  16.  . . 

About  a  year  after  the  Exodus  he  paid  a  ▼«« 
to  Moses,  while  the  Hebrew  camp  was  IjiBg  a 
the  environs  of  Sinai,  bringing  with  him  ZipponN 
Moses'  wife,  who,  togetiier  witii  her  twoiooj,htf 
been  left  witii  her  fomily  while  her  bnsbtod  vi5 
absent  on  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh.  Theuter* 
view  was  on  both  sides  affectionate,  and  «» cei^* 
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brated  fint  by  the  solemn  rites  of  religioiit  and 
aAenrank  by  festivities,  of  which  Aaron  and  the 
elders  of  Israel  were  invited  to  partake.  On  the 
fbilowbff  day,  observing  Moses  incessantly  oocu- 
pini  in  deciding  causes  that  were  submitted  to 
liun  for  judgment,  his  experienced  kinsman  re- 
moostrated  with  him  on  the  speedy  exhaustion 
which  a  perseverance  in  such  arduous  labours 
voald  superinduce ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  him- 
self, as  well  as  secure  a  due  attention  to  every 
case,  he  urged  Moses  to  appoint  a  number  of 
rabordinate  officers  to  divide  with  him  the  duty 
of  the  judicial  tribunals,  with  power  to  decide  in 
all  common  affidrs,  while  the  weightier  and  more 
serious  matters  were  reserved  to  himself.  This 
vL^  Bugg^on  the  Hebrew  legislator  adopted 

Exod.  xviii.). 

When  the  Hebrews  were  preparing  to  decamp 
from  Sinai,  the  kinsman  of  Moses  announced  his 
lutention  to  return  to  his  own  territory ;  but  if  he 
did  carry  that  purpose  into  execution,  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Jewish 
leader,  who  entreated  him,  for  his  own  advantage, 
(0  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  of  God ;  at  all 
erents  to  continue  with  tnem,  and  afford  them 
the  benefit  of  his  tiiorough  acquaintance  with  the 
wilderness.  '  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee,'  said 
Moses,  *  forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are 
10  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be 
to  M  inatead  rfeyea  f  in  other  words,  that  Hobab 
might  perform  the  office  of  a  hybeer  or  guide 
f  Caravan] — ^hia  influence  as  an  Arab  chief,  his 
koowledge  of  the  routes,  the  situation  of  the  wells, 
the  places  for  fnel,  the  prognostics  of  the  weather, 
and  the  most  eligible  stations  for  encamping, 
rendering  him  peculiarly  qualified  to  act  in  that 
important  capacity.  It  is  true  that  God  was  their 
leader,  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire 
by  night,  the  advancement  or  the  halting  of  which 
regnkted  their  journeys  and  fixed  their  encamp- 
ments. But  beyond  tiiese  general  directions  the 
tokens  of  their  heavenly  guide  did  not  extend. 
And  is  smaller  parties  were  frequently  sallying 
forth  from  the  main  body  in  quest  of  forage  and 
other  necessaries,  which  human  observation  or 
raterprise  was  sufficient  to  provide,  so  Moses  dis- 
coTered  his  wisdom  and  good  sense  in  enlisting 
the  aid  of  a  native  sheik,  who,  from  his  family 
connection  with  himself  his  powerful  influence, 
tnd  his  long  experience,  promised  to  render  tiie 
Israelites  most  important  services. 

HOG.    [Boar;  Swine.] 

HONEY.  In  the  Scripture  there  are  three 
words  denoting  different  sweet  substances,  all  of 
which  are  rendered  by  •  honey'  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version.  These  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish. 

1.  Ksar,  which  only  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  25, 
2"t  29 ;  Cant  v.  1 ;  and  denotes  tiie  honey  of 
bees,  and  that  only. 

2.  jVopefA,  honey  that  drops,  usually  associated 
vith  the  comb,  and  therefore  bee-honey.  This 
occurs  in  Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov.  v.  3;  xxiv.  13; 
"▼ii.7;  Cant  iy.  11. 

3.  Ihhak,  This  is  the  most  firequent  word. 
It  sometimes  denotes  bee-honey,  as  in  Judg.  xiv. 
9,  but  more  commonly  a  vegetable  honey  dis- 
tilled from  trees,  and  called  fMawn  by  chemists ; 
tlio  the  syrup  of  dates,  and  even  dates  them- 
«^We8.  It  appears  also  sometimes  to  stand  as  a 
graeral  term  fbr  all  kinds  of  honey. 

We  shall  here  confine  our  remarlu  to  honey  in 


general,  and  that  of  bees  in  particular,  referring 
for  the  vegetable  honey  to  Mamna,  and  for  the 
date-honey  to  Drink,  Stbono. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  land  of  Canaan 
abounded  in  honey.  It  is  indeed  described  as  '  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  (Exod.  iii. 
8,  &c) ;  which  we  apprehend  to  refer  to  all  tibe 
sweet  substances  which  the  different  Hebrew 
words  indicate,  as  the  phrase  seems  too  large  to 
be  confined  to  the  honey  of  bees  alone.  Yet  the 
great  number  of  bees  in  Palestine  has  been 
noticed  by  many  travellers ;  and  they  were  doubt- 
less still  more  common  in  ancient  times  when  the 
soil  was  under  more  general  cultivation  [Bee  ; 
Food]. 

The  *  wild  honey '  which,  with  locusts,  formed 
the  diet  of  John  the  Baptist,  was  probably  the 
vegetable  honey,  which  we  refer  to  Manna. 

Honey  was  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  the 
altar  (liev.  ii  11).  As  it  is  coupled  with  leaven 
in  this  prohibition,  it  would  seem  to  amount  to 
an  interdiction  of  things  sour  and  sweet  Aben 
Elzra  and  others  allege  that  it  was  because  honey 
partook  of  the  fermenting  nature  of  leaven,  and 
when  burnt  yielded  an  unpleasant  smell— qua- 
lities incompatible  with  offerings  made  by  fire  of 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  But  Maimonidea 
and  others  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  difference  between  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Jews  and  the  heathen,  in  whose  offerings  honey 
was  much  employed.  The  first-fhiits  of  honey 
were,  however,  to  be  presented,  as  these  were 
destined  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  and  not  to 
be  offered  upon  the  altar. 

Under  the  different  heads  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to 
honey  are  explains,  llie  remarkable  incident 
related  in  1  &un.  xiv.  24-32,  requires,  however, 
to  be  here  noticed.  Jonathan  and  hb  party 
coming  to  the  wood,  find  honey  dropping  from 
the  trees  to  the  ground,  and  the  prince  extends 
his  rod  to  the  honeycomb  to  taste  me  honey.  On 
this  the  present  writer  is  unable  to  add  anything 
to  what  he  has  stated  elsewhere  (Pictorial  Bible, 
in  loc.),  which  is  to  the  following  effect: — First, 
we  are  told  that  the  honey  was  on  the  ground, 
then  that  it  dropped,  and  lastiy,  that  Jonathan 
put  his  rod  into  the  honeycomb.  From  all  this 
It  is  clear  that  the  honey  was  bee-honev,  and  that 
honeycombs  were  above  in  the  trees,  from  which 
honey  dropped  upon  the  ground ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  whemer  Jonathan  put  his  rod  into  a  honey- 
comb tiiat  was  in  the  trees  or  shrubs,  or  into  one 
that  had  ihllen  to  the  ground,  or  that  had  been 
formed  there. 

Where  wild  bees  are  abundant  they  form 
their  combs  in  anv  convenient  place  that  offers, 
particularly  in  cavities,  or  even  on  the  branches 
of  trees.  In  India  particularly,  and  in  the 
Indian  islands,  the  forests  often  swarm  with 
bees.  We  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  from 
many  allusions  in  Scriptore,  that  this  was  also,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  uie  case  formerly  in  Pales- 
tine. Tlie  woods  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
between  Cape  Blanco  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  par- 
ticularly near  the  Gambia,  are  fuU  of  bees,  to 
whidi  the  negroes  formerly,  if  they  do  not  now, 
paid  considerable  attention  for  the  sake  of  the 
wax.  They  had  bee-hives,  like  baskets,  made  of 
reeds  and  sedge,  and  hung  on  the  out-boughs  of 
the  trees,  which  the  bees  easily  appropriated  for 
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the  parpose  of  forming  their  oombt  in  them.  In 
some  parts  these  hives  were  so  thickly  placed 
that  at  a  distance  they  looked  like  firatt  There 
was  also  mnch  wild  honey  in  the  cavities  of  the 
trees.  As  to  the  other  supposition,  that  the 
honeycomb  had  been  formed  on  the  ground,  we 
think  the  context  rather  bears  against  it ;  but  the 
circumstance  is  not  in  itself  unlikely,  or  incom- 
patible with  the  habits  of  wild  bees.  For  want 
of  a  better  resource  they  sometimes  form  their 
hone^  in  any  tolerably  convenient  spot  they  can 
find  in  the  ground,  such  as  small  hollows,  or  even 
holes  formed  by  animals. 

HOOK,  HOOKS.    Several  Hebrew  words  are 
so  rendered  in  the  English  Version. 

1.  (2  Kings  xix.  28),  *  I  will  put  my  hook  in 
thy  nose.'    The  parallel  passage  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
29)  the  Sept  reads  *  I  will  put  mj  muzzle,  halter, 
or  noose,'  Sec    Jehovah  here  intimates  his  abso- 
lute control  over  Sennacherib,  by  an  allusion  to 
the  practice  of  leading  bufialoes,  camels,  drome- 
daries, &c  b^  means  of  a  cord,  or  of  a  cord  at^ 
tached  to  a  ruig,  passed  through  the  nostrils.  Job 
xli.  1  [xl.  25]  *  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan 
with  a  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which 
thou  Icttest  down  ?  Canst  thou  place  a  reed-cord 
in  his  nose,  or  bore  through  his  cheek  with  a 
thorn  ?'  {clatp,  or  possibly  bracelet,  8ccX    *  Wilt 
thou  draw  out  a  dragon  with  a  hook  ?  Wilt  thou 
bind  a  band  about  his  nose  ?    Wilt  thou  fiuten  a 
rin^  in  his  nose,  or  bore  his  lip  with  a  bracelet  V 
This  passage  in  Job  has  undergone  the  following 
speculations.    It  has  been  assumed,  that  Bocluut 
has  completely  proved  the  Leviathan  to  mean  the 
crocodile,  Herodotus  has  then  been  quoted,  where 
he  relates  that  the  Egyptians  near  Lake  Mceris 
select  a  crocodile,  render  him  tame,  and  suspend 
ornaments  to  his  ears,  and  sometimes  gems  of 
great  value;  his  fore-feet  bein|;  adorned  with 
oraceleU  (ii.  69) ;  and  the  mummies  of  crocodiles, 
having  their  ears  thus  bored,  have  been  dis- 
covert   Hence  it  is  concluded  that  this  passage 
in  Job  refers  to  the  fiicts  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus ;  and,  doubtless,  the  terms  employe^  espe- 
cially by  the  Sept  and  Vnlg.,  and  tne  third  tuid 
folUnrinq  oerset,  favour  the  supposition ;  for  there 
the  captive  is  represented  as  suppliant  and  obse- 
anious,  in  a  state  of  security  and  servitude,  and 
the  object  of  diversion,  *  played  witii '  as  with  a 
bird,  and  serving  for  the  sport  of  maidens.    He- 
rodotus is  further  quoted  to  show  that  in  his  time 
the  E^ptians  captured  the  crocodile  with  a  hook, 
and  with  which  he  was  drawn  ashore ;  and  accounts 
are  certainly  ffiven  by  modem  travellers  of  the 
continuance  of  this  practice.     But  does  not  the 
entire  dacription  go  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
imposnbility  of  so  treating  LetnaJthani     Sup- 
posing the  allusions  to  be  correctly  interpreted,  b 
it  not  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Canst  thou  treat  him  as 
thou  canst  treat  the  crocodile  and  other  fierce 
creatures?'    Dr.  Lee  has,  indeed,  given  reasons 
which  render  it  doubtful^  at  least,  whether  the 
leviathan  doee  mean  the  crocodile  in  this  passage, 
or  whether  it  does  not  mean  some  species  of 
whaU,  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  the  common 
grampus,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  also  in  the  Nile.  [Leviathan.]    Ezek. 
xxix.  4, '  I  will  put  my  hooks  in  thy  jaws,'  &c ; 
*  and  I  will  caute  thee  to  come  up  cut  of  the  midst  oj 
thy  riuere,*  where  the  prophet  foretells  the  de- 
struction of  Pharaoh,  kmg  of  Egypt,  by  allusions 


to  the  destruction,  posribly,  of  a  crocodile,  the 
symbol  of  Egypt  Thus  Pliny  slates,  that  the  Ten- 
tyritse  ^inhabitauts  of  Egypt)  fbUowed  the  croeo- 
(ule,  swimming  i^fter  it  in  the  river,  sprung  opoo  iti 
back,  thrust  a  bar  into  its  mouth,  which,  bSng  held 
by  its  two  extremities,  serves  as  a  bit  and  enables 
them  toforce  it  on  ehore  (oomp.  Ezek.  xxix.  3. 4). 

2.  (Exod.  xxvi.  32,  37 ;  xxxviii  19),  *  hooks,' 
where  the  Sept  and  Jerome  seem  to  have  aDde^ 
stood  the  capitalt  of  the  j^lars ;  and  it  has  bees 
urged  that  uiis  is  more  likely  to  be  the  mesniof 
than  hookz,  especially  as  1775  shekels  of  silver 
were  used  in  making  them  for  the  pillan,  OTe^ 
layin^^  the  chapiters,  and  filleting  them  (ch. 
xxxviii.  28) ;  and  that  the  hooks  are  resUy  ti>e 
taehee  (Exod.  xxvi  C,  11,  33,  35;  xxxix.33> 
Yet  the  Sept  also  renders  the  word  '  rings'  or 
*  clasps'  (Exod.  xxvii.  10,  11;  Exod.  xxxviii. 
17,  19);  and  from  a  comparison  of  these  tvo 
latter  passages  it  would  seem  that  these  books^ 
or  rather  tenters,  rose  out  of  the  <^iHters  or  beids 
of  the  pillars. 

3.  (1  Sam.  iL  13,  14),  *  fiesh-hook.'  This  vis 
evidently  a  trident  *  of  three  teeth,'  a  kind  of 
fork,  &C.  for  turning  the  sacrifices  on  the  fire, 
and  for  collectbg  fragments,  &c  (2)  (Is.  it  i 
and  elsewhere)  *  beat  their  spears  into  pnuun^ 
hooks.'  In  Mic  iv.  3,  weeding-hooks,  or  sl»- 
vels,  spades,  &c  Joel  reverses  the  metapbor 
* pruning-hooks  into  spears'  (iiL  10)^  (3)  Exek 
xL  43), '  hooks,*  which  Gesenios  explains  Malh 
in  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  where  the  sacri- 
ficial victims  were  fiistened:  our  traoslstori 
give  in  the  margin  *endirons,  or  the  tvi' 
hearth-stones.'  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  chapter  *(n 
the  altar,  the  rings,  and  the  laver,'  obserrei,  *  Oo 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  six  orders  of 
rmgs,  each  of  which  contained  six,  at  which  tber 
killed  the  sacrifices.  Near  by  were  low  pilltr* 
set  up,  upon  which  were  laid  overthwart  beams  of 
cedar ;  on  these  were  fastened  rows  of  Aoob,  on 
which  the  sacrifices  were  hung ;  and  they  ven* 
flayed  on  marble  tables,  which  were  betma 
these  pillars.* 

HOPH'NI  AND  PHIN'EHAS,  the  sons  of 
Eli,  whose  misconduct  in  the  priesthood  (as  <le- 
scribed  in  1  Sam.  ii.  12-17)  brought  dovn  tfast 
doom  of  ruin  and  degradation  upon  the  boose  «^ 
Eli  which  formed  the  first  divine  oommunicatkB 
through  the  young  Samuel  (I  Sam.  iii.).  ^  Hopboi 
and  Phinehas  were  slain  in  the  battle  in  vbidi 
the  ark  of  God  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  b-c 
1141  (1  Sam.  iv.U).    [Eli.] 

HOPH'RA  ([or  PBAaAOH-HOPHRA>  king  of 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Jndib. 
and  of  Nebnchadnessar  king  of  Babylon.  Hf 
formed  alliance  with  the  former  against  the  latter, 
and  his  advance  with  an  Egyptian  annj  coa- 
strained  the  Chaldsans  to  raise  the  siege  or  Jdia- 
salem  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5^ ;  but  th^soon  retonMo 
and  took  and  destroyed  the  city.  llusoiaiBeDtsi? 
aid,  and  the  danger  of  placing  reliance  on  (be 
protection  of  Ho^ra,  lea  Ezekiel  to  compare  tbe 
Egyptians  to  a  broken  reed,  which  was  to  pienr 
the  hand  of  him  that  leaned  upon  it  (Esek  zxix. 
6,  7).  This  alliance  was,  however,  disspf ro«o 
by  God ;  and  Jeremiah  was  authorised  to  deliver 
the  prophecy  contained  in  his  44th  chapter,  vbicb 
concludes  with  a  prediction  of  Hophrs's  dcaib 
and  the  subjugation  of  his  conntiy  by  the  Cbs>* 
da»ns  [oomp.  EotftJ. 


HOPHRA 

Thn  Phanoh-baphTS  i>  identified  with  the 
Apria  <ff  Vaphrei  of  aocieDt  anthon,  aad  be 
nuT  be  the  Praniatik  IIL  of  the  monnmeDts. 
[indfr  ihi*  identificalloD  «e  mav  oondnde  that 
his  win  «ith  the  Syrianj  md  Cjrenffien*  pre- 
Tfnifll  him  from  aSbrding  any  great  asaistance 
tnZfdekiah.  Apriea  i»  described  by  Herodotus 
It.  l6^^  as  a  mooareh  who,  in  the  lenilb  of  hie 
;lory.  f«ll  permaded  that  itwunol  ia  Ihe  pover 
rv(n  of  a  deity  to  dinpoesfm  him  of  his  kiDBdotn, 
•*  to  ibake  Uie  ttability  of  his  sway ;  and  this 
ipconnt  of  his  arrozanoe  ftilly  accorda  with  (hat 
™n»ined  in  the  Bible.  Eiefciel  (nix.  3)  apei 
"f  ihii  king  as  '  the  great  dragon  that  lielh  in 
ibe  midit  of  the  rivera.  which  bath  said,  my 
rivep  is  mine  own,  and  1  have  made  it  for  my- 
wir  His  OTcrthrow  and  subaeqneot  captivity 
lod  death  are  foretold  with  remarkabla  precision 
1>J  Jeremiah    iliv,  30);  'I  will  gi-<e  Pharaoh- 


bopbra,  kins  of  Egypt,  into  the  haodi  of  his 
enemies,  and  into  ue  hands  of  them  (hat  seek 
his  life.'  Tfaia  was  brooghl  about  by  a  revolt  of 
the  troope,  who  placed  Amasis  at  their  head,  and 
after  various  conflicts  look  Apriea  prisoner.  He 
was  for  a  time  kepi  in  easy  captiTitj  b;  Amaus, 
whowished  to  Bparehis  life;  but  be  was  at  length 
constrained  to  give  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  strangled. 

HOB,  a  moimtaJQ  of  Arabia  Petra»,  on  the 
confines  of  Idmn&a,  and  forming  pan  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  or  Edom.  It  is  only  mentioned 
in  Scripture  in  coanectioD  ■ilb  the  circumstance! 
recorded  in  Num.  xx.  33-29.  The  Israelllea 
were  encamped  before  it,  when  Aaron  was  scim- 
moned  to  its  top  to  die  there,  in  the  presence  of 
his  brother  and  win,  who  ^one  witnessed  his 
final  departure  [AirohI 

"^  identified  with  Mount  Hor 


"  itie  most  conspiciuns  in  the  whole  range  of 
K«uil  Seir,  and  at  this  day  bears  the  name  of 
H'nol  AaroQ  (Jebel  Haronn).  It  is  in  N.  lat 
■W  IB",  E,  long.  SB"  as",  about  mid-way  between 
*t  Dead  Sea  and  the  .XIanitie  Gnlf.  It  may 
K  open  (o  question  if  this  ia  really  the  Mount 
Hot  dd  whidi  iuaoa  died,  aeong  that  the  whole 
'UgeofSriTwai  anciently  called  by  that  name; 
yet,  ftqm  its  height  and  the  conspictuns  manner 
ID  which  it  rites  among  the  snrronnding  rocka, 
I'  Kerni  not  nnlikely  to  have  been  the  chosen 
^'^oe  of  the  higb-prisit's  death.  To  this  may  be 
■ddfd  Hut  Joaephus  affirms  Mount  Hor  to  have 
Wen  near  Petra;  and  near  that  place  there  is 
'^tainly  no  mountain  which  can  contest  the  dis- 
tacliDn  with  the  one  now  in  view.  The  base  of 
'"^  tiitliest  pinnacle  of  this  mountain  is  in  fact 
'""  •  Uule  removed  from  the  skirls  of  the  city 
■"  Ore  waiward.  The  acconnt  of  it  given  twen^ 
yean  unee  by  CaplMus  Irfay  and  Mangtes.  in 


their  then  unpublished  volume  of  Travels,  is  the 
best  we  yet  possess,  and  we  therefore  present  the 
■nbslsnce  of  their  description  slightly  abridged. 
'  The  ascent  of  the  moontain  is  extremely 
sleep  and  toilsome.  Mnch  juniper  grows  on  it, 
almost  to  the  very  summit,  and  many  fiowering 
plants  which  we  had  not  observed  elsewhere ; 
some  of  these  are  very  besutitHil ;  most  of  them 
are  thorny.  On  the  top  there  is  an  overhanging 
shelf  in  the  rock  which  forma  a  sort  of  cavern. 
The  tomb  itself  is  enclosed  In  a  small  building, 
differing  not  at  all  in  external  form  and  appear- 
■nee  from  those  of  Mahommedan  saints  common 
thronghout  every  province  of  Turkey.  It  has 
probably  been  rebmlt  at  no  remote  peiiod:  some 
small  columns  are  bedded  in  the  walls,  and  some 
fragments  of  granite  and  slabs  of  wtute  marble 
are  lyln^  about.  The  door  is  ne«r  the  sonth-wesi 
angle,  within  which  a  constructed  tomb,  with  a 
pall  thrown  over  it,  prtaenu  itself  immediately 
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apon  entering :  it  is  patched  together  oot  of  frag- 
ment! of  stone  and  marble  that  have  made  part 
of  other  fabrics. 

'  Not  fiur  from  the  north-vest  angle  is  a  passage, 
descending  by  steps  to  a  vault  or  grotto  benes^ 
The  roof  is  covered,  but  the  whole  is  rude,  ill- 
fikshioned,  and  quite  dark.  Towards  the  farther 
end  of  this  dark  vault  lie  the  two  corresponding 
leaves  of  an  iron  grating,  which  formerly  pre- 
vented all  nearer  approach  to  the  tomb;  they 
have,  however,  been  thrown  down,  and  we  ad- 
vanced so  as  to  touch  it ;  it  was  covered  by  a 
raffged  pall/ 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  know  what  view  it 
was  which  last  greeted  the  e^es  of  the  dying 
high-priest  from  this  lofry  emmence ;  and  it  is 
the  more  so  from  the  fiiet  that  the  region  over 
which  the  view  extends  is  that  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  for  forty  years.  Our  travel- 
lers supply  this  information ; — 

'  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  edifice  is 
extremely  extensive  in  every  direction,  and  the 
eje  rests  on  few  objects  which  it  can  clearly  dis- 
tmguish  to  ^ve  a  name  to,  although  an  excellent 
idea  is  obtamed  of  the  general  fi^  and  features 
of  the  country.  The  cniain  of  Idumsean  moun- 
tains, which  form  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  seem  to  run  on  to  the  southward,  though 
losing  considerably  in  their  height  They  appear 
in  this  point  of  view  bu'ren  and  desolate.  Below 
them  is  spread  out  a  white  sandy  plain,  seamed 
with  the  beds  of  occasional  torrents,  and  pre- 
senting much  the  same  features  as  the  most  desert 
parts  of  the  Ghor.  Where  this  desert  expanse 
approaches  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  there  arise 
out  of  it,  like  islands,  several  lower  peaks  and 
ridges,  of  a  purple  colour,  probably  composed  of 
the  same  kdnd  of  sandstone  as  that  of  Mount  Hor 
itself,  which,  variegated  as  it  is  in  its  hues,  pre- 
sents in  the  distance  one  uniform  mass  of  dark 
purple.  Towards  the  Egyptian  side  there  is  an 
expanse  of  country  without  features  or  limit,  and 
lost  in  the  distance.  The  lofty  district  which  we 
had  quitted  in  our  descent  to  Wady  Mousa  shuts 
up  the  promct  on  the  south-east  side ;  but  there 
is  no  part  of  the  landscape  which  the  eye  wanders 
over  with  more  curiosity  and  delight  than  the 
crags  of  Mount  Hor  itself  which  stand  up  on 
every  side  in  the  most  rugged  and  fiEmtastic 
forms,  sometimes  strangely  piled  one  on  the 
other,  and  sometimes  as  strangely  yawning  in 

difls  of  a  frightful  depth. An  artist  who 

would  study  rock-scenery  in  all  its  wildest  and 
most  extravagant  forms  would  find  himself  re- 
warded should  he  resort  to  Mount  Hor  for  that 
sole  purpose.' 

HO'RER    [SiKAi.] 

HOR-HAGIiyGAD,  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  wandering  (Num.  xxxiii. 
32,  S3)  [WandbrinoI. 

HaRITES,  or  HC>RIM,  the  people  who  inhar 
bited  Mount  Seir  before  the  Edomites  [iDUMisA]. 

HORN,  from  its  primary  use  for  defence  in  the 
ease  of  homed  animals,  came  to  acquire  several 
derivative  meanings,  some  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  illustration  and  right  understanding  of 
holy  writ  As  horns  are  hollow  and  easily  po- 
lished, they  have  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
been  used  for  drinking-vessels  and  for  military 
purposes;  and  as  they  are  the  chief  source  ^i 
strength  for  attack  and  defence  with  the  animals  | 


to  which  God  has  given  them,  they  serve  in 
Scripture  as  emblems  of  power,  dominion,  glory, 
and  fierceness  (Dan.  vilL  5,  9;  I  Sam.  xvi  1, 18; 
1  Kings  I  39;  Josh.  vi.  4,  5;  1  Sam.  iL  1;  Pb. 
Ixxv.  5,  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  25;  Ewk.  xxix.  21; 
Amos  vi.  IS).  Hence  to  defile  the  horn  in  the 
dust  (Job  xvi.  2),  is  to  lower  and  degrade  oneKlf, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lift  up,  to  exalt  the  horn 
(Ps.  Ixxv.  4 ;  Ixxix.  17;  cxlviiL  14),  is  poetically 
to  raise  oneself  to  eminent  honoor  or  prosperity, 
to  bear  oneself  proudly.  In  the  East,  at  present, 
horns  are  used  as  an  ornament  for  tiie  head,  sod 
as  a  token  of  eminent  rank.  The  women  amoDi 
the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon  wear  on  tbrii 
heads  silver  horns  of  native  nmke,  '  which  in 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  wifehood.' 
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By  an  easy  transition,  hom  came  to  denote  to 
elevation  or  hill  (Isa.  v.  1);   in  Switzerland 
mountains  still  bear  this  name,  thus,  Sehrerl- 
hom,  Buchhom.    The  altar  of  bnmt-ofierinfi 
(Exod.  xxviL  2)  and  the  altar  of  incense  (Exoi 
XXX.  2),  had  each  at  the  four  comers  four  ham 
of  shittim-wood,  the  first  being  overlaid  vitli 
brass,  the  second  with  gold  (Exod.  xxxril  25 ; 
xxxviii.  2 ;  Jer.  xvii.  1 ;  Amos  iii.  14).    Dpoo 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiferings  was  to 
be  smeaied  with  the  finger  the  blood  of  tiie  slvo 
bullock  (Exod.  xxix.  12 ;  Lev.  iv.  7-18;  viii.  IS: 
ix.  9;  xvi.  18;  Ezek.  xliii.  20).    By  laying hoM 
of  these  horns  of  the  altar  of  bnmt-oflieriiig  tbe 
criminal  fisund  an  asylum  and  safety  (1  Kin^'- 
50 ;  it  28).    These  horns  are  said  to  Ittve  semd 
as  a  means  for  binding  the  animal  destined  for 
sacrifice  (Ps.  cxviii.  27);   but  this  use  Winer 
denies,  asserting  that  they  did  not  and  could  001 
answer  for  such  a  purpose. 

HORNET,  WASP  (Exod.  xxiiL  28;  I>»t 
vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd.  Sol,  xu.  8. 
'  wasps ').  The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
in  these  passages  of  Scripture  the  word  is  to  be 
taken  as  literally  meaning  this  well*knoin)  and 
terrific  insect,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  understood 
in  a  metaphorical  and  figurative  aense  for  disease^ 
supernatural  terror,  &e.,  b^  which  Jehovah '  drove 
out  the  Hivites,  Canaanites,  and  Hittites,  from 
before  Israel.'  Among  the  moderns,  Michaelis 
has  defended  the  fi^prative  sense.  In  addition  to 
other  reasons  for  it,  he  doubts  whether  the  a- 
pulsion  of  the  Canaanites  eoM  be  eflected  bj 
swarms  of  hornets,  and  proposes  to  derire  tbe 
Hebrew   fii>m   a    root    sigufying   'seoBi{c>> 
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'  plagues  ;*  but  his  reasons  are  ably  refuted  by 
RoseDmuller.  In  favour  of  the  possibili^  of 
goch  tn  cTent,  it  is  observed  that  ^lian  remtes 
that  the  PhaselitSB  were  actually  driven  from 
their  locality  by  such  means;  and  Bocharthas 
ihoim  that  these  PhaselitsB  vere  a  Pheenieian 
people.  Miehaelis's  doubt  of  the  abstract  possi- 
bility leems  very  unreasonable,  when  the  irre- 
sstible  power  of  bees  an^  wasps,  &c,  attested  by 
nmneroos  modem  occurrences,  and  the  thin  and 
Dartial  clothing  of  the  CSanaanites,  are  conndered. 
It  is  observable  that  the  event  is  represented  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  as  a  merciftil 
dispensation,  by  which  the  Almighty,  he  says, 
'  spared  as  men  the  old  inhabitants  of  his  holy 
land,'  and  '  gave  them  place  for  repentance.'  If 
the  hornet,  considered  as  a  Jlv,  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  their  idolatry,  tne  visitation  would 
oonvey  a  practical  refutation  of  their  error  [see 
Baaliebnb,  under  BaalI.  It  may  be  remaraed 
that  the  hornet,  no  less  than  the  whole  species  of 
wasps,  renders  an  essential  service  in  checkinff 
the  multiplication  of  flies  and  other  insects,  which 
voald  otherwise  become  intolerable  to  man ;  and 
that  in  re^rd  to  their  architecture,  and  especially 
their  ituttncU  and  luUntif  they  do  not  yield  to 
their  more  popular  oonoener,  the  bee,  but  even 
ia  leTeral  ren>ect8  greatly  excel  it. 

HORSE  ^Gen.  xlvu.  17 ;  xlix.  17 ;  Ezod.  xiv. 
9,  23,  and  m  many  other  places ;  James  iii.  3 ; 
Rev.  vi.  2,  &c.).  It  appears  to  be  substantiated 
that  the  horse  was  derived  from  High  Asia,  and 
VIS  not  indigenous  in  Arabia,  Syria,  or  Egypt. 
They  are  not  mentioned  among  the  presents  which 
Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  Abnuiam,  and  occur  in 
Seriptore  for  the  first  time  when  the  patriarch 
Joseph  receives  them  from  the  Eoyptians  in  ex- 
change for  bread  (Geu,  xlvii.  17),  evidently  as 
valuable  animals,  disposed  of  singly,  and  not  in 
droves  or  flocks,  like  cattle  and  asses.  They  were 
still  sufficiently  important  to  be  expressly  men- 
tipoed  in  the  funeral  procession  which  accompa- 
nied the  body  of  Jacob  to  hb  sepulchre  in  Canaan 
(Gen.  i.  9) ;  and  for  centuries  after  it  does  not 
appear  that,  under  the  domestic  management  of 
^  E^tians,  unless  the  murrain  h«l  greatly 
redaced  them,  horses  had  multiplied  as  they 
voald  have  done  in  a  land  more  congenial  to 
their  habits,  since  only  six  hundred  chariots 
appear  to  haTe  pursued  Israel  (Exod.  xiv.  7); 
even  admitting  that  there  were  other  chariots 
ud  horsemen  not  included  in  that  number.  In 
tbe  sculptured  battle-scenes,  which  are  believed 
to  represent  yictories  of  Sesostris,  or  of  Thothmes 
n.and  III.,  over  nations  of  Omtral  Asia,  it  is 
5^d|ent  that  the  enemy's  armies,  as  well  as  the 
foreiffn  allies  of  Egypt,  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  hones,  both  for  chariots  and  for  nders ;  and 
ui  triumphal  processions  they  are  shown  as  pre- 
>^ts  or  tribute,  proTing  that  they  were  portions 
of  the  national  wealth  of  conquered  states  suffi- 
ciently valuable  to  be  prized  in  Egypt  At  a 
wer  period  the  books  of  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  16, 
'or  the  ftiture  kings  of  Israel  are  forbidden  to 
{XMeis  many^  and  Joshua  (xi.  4)  ftimish  similar 
^denoe  of  abundance  of  horses  in  the  plains  of 
^yria;  and  in  Job  occurs  a  description  of  a  per- 
wet  war-horse  couched  in  the  bold  figurative 
^Sti>ge  of  inspiration,  such  as  remains  un- 
«]|Balled  by  any  other  poet,  andent  or  modem. 
^(KMigh  the  Israelites  had  chariots  and  horsemen 


q;>po8ed  to  them  in  the  plain  country  from  their 
first  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise — ^as  in 
Judg.  iv.  15,  where  we  find  Sisera  with  his  cha- 
riots of  war  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor 
— ^yet  not  being  intended  to  make  military  con^ 
quests  beyond  the  mountain  basin  and  the  tudJA- 
cent  territory  assigned  them,  they  long  remained 
without  cavalry  or  chariots  themselves  (Deut. 
xvii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  4) :  they  obeyed  the  divine, 
injunction  to  abstain  from  possessing  horses,  and, 
to  the  time  of  David,  hamstrung  such  as  they 
captured  from  their  enemies.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  a  small  cavalry  force  was  raised  by 
him;  and  as  in  all  the  military  operations  of 
Western  Asia,  there  was  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  mounted  force  and  neglect  the  infantry,  on 
the  full  establishment  of  royalty,  when  the  He- 
brew government  acquired  a  more  political  struc- 
ture, the  reign  of  Solomon  displayed  a  military 
system  which  embraced  a  regular  body  of  horse 
and  of  chariots,  evidently  become  the  more 
necessaiy,  since  the  limits  of  his  sway  were  ex- 
tended to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gul^  and 
far  into  the  Syrian  desert  (I  Kings  x.  26).  So- 
lomon likewise  acted  with  commercial  views  in 
the  monopolbdng  spirit  which  E^astem  sovereigns 
have  been  prone  to  exercise  in  all  ages,  ne 
bought  chariots  and  teams  of  horses  in  Egypt, 
and  probablv  in  Armenia, '  in  all  lands,'  and  had 
them  brought  into  his  dominions  in  strings,  in 
the  same  maimer  as  horses  are  still  conducted  to 
and  from  fiiirs :  for  this  interpretation,  as  offered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  appears  to  oonvey  the 
natural  and  true  meaning  of  the  text,  and  not 
*  strings  of  linen  yam/  which  here  seem  to  be 
out  of  place  (2  Chron.  i.  16, 17 ;  ix.  25,  28). 

The  l^rians  purchased  these  objects  from  Solo- 
mon ;  but  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  they  imported 
horses  themselves  from  Togarmah  or  Armenia. 
On  returning  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
common  possession  of  horses  in  Palestine  was  no 
longer  opposed;  for  Nehemiah  numbers  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six  belonging  to  the  liberated 
Hebrews  (Neh.  viL  68). 

All  the  great  original  varieties  or  races  of 
horses  were  then  known  in  Western  Asia,  and 
the  Hebrew  |)rophets  themselves  have  not  unfre- 
quented distinguished  the  nations  they  had  in 
view,  by  means  of  the  predominant  colours  of 
their  horses,  and  that  more  correcUy  than  com- 
mentators have  surmised.  Takins  Bocharfs 
application  of  tiie  Hebrew  names,  the  bay  race 
emphatically  belonged  to  Egypt  and  Arabia 
FeUx ;  the  white  to  Sie  regions  above  the  Euxine 
Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and  northern  High  Asia ;  the 
dun,  or  cream-coloured,  to  the  Medes ;  the  spotted 
piebald,  or  skewbald,  to  the  Macedonians,  the 
Parthians,  and  later  Tahtars;  and  the  black  to 
the  Romans ;  but  the  chesnnts  do  not  belong  to 
any  known  historical  race  (Zech.  i.  8 ;  vi.  8). 

Bay  or  red  horses  occur  most  freqnentiy  on 
Egyptian  painted   monuments,  this  being  the 

Enmitive  colour  of  the  Arabian  stock ;  but  white 
orses  are  also  oommon,  and  in  a  few  instances 
black,  the  last  probably  only  to  relieve  the  paler 
colour  of  the  one  beside  it  in  the  picture.  There 
is  also,  we  understand,  an  instance  of  a  spotted 
pair,  tendiuff  to  show  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
was  originaOy  supplied  with  horses  from  foreign 
sources  and  (fistinct  regions,  as  indeed  the  tribute 
pictures  further  attest.    The  spotted,  if  not  real« 
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but  punted  hones,  indicate  the  ttnliqm^  of  a 
pnedoe  itill  in  vogiie ;  for  staining  the  nair  of 
riding  animals  with  spo!ts  of  ^arioas  ooloors*  and 
dyeinff  their  limbs  and  tails  crimson,  is  a  prao- 
tioe  of  oommon  ooenrrenoe  in  the  East  f  Ass^. 

On  the  natural  history  of  the  horse  there  is  no 
oooulon  to  enter  in  this  place ;  bat  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  that  the  ndins  bridle  was  long 
a  mere  slip-knot,  PWMd  roond  the  under  jaw  into 
the  mouth,  thus  lumishlng  only  one  rein ;  and 
that  a  rod  was  commonly  added  to  guide  the 
animal  with  more  &oility.  The  bridle,  however, 
and  the  reins  of  cbariot-horMS  were,  at  a  Tery 
early  age,  exceedingly  perfect ;  as  the  monuments 
of  EcQrpt,  Etruria,  and  Greece,  amply  prove. 
Saddles  were  not  used,  the  rider  sitting  on  the 
bare  back,  or  using  a  cloth  or  mat  girded  on  the 
anImaL  The  Romans,  no  doubt  oopving  the  Per- 
sian CSatsphractB,  first  used  pad-saddles,  and  from 
the  northern  nations  adopted  stimuli  or  spurs. 
Stirrups  were  unknown.  ATicenna  first  men- 
tions the  rikiab,  or  Arabian  stirrup,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient ;  although  in  the  tumuli  of  Central 
Asia,  Tahtsr  horse  sluletons,  bridles^  and  stirrup- 
saddles,  have  been  found  along  with  idols;  which 
prores  the  tombs  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  in- 
troduction of  Islam.  With  regard  to  horse- 
shoeing. Bishop  Lowth  and  Bracy  Clark  were 
mistsJien  in  believing  that  the  Roman  horse  or 
mide  ihoe  was  fhstened  on  without  nails  driven 
through  the  homy  part  of  the  hoo^  as  at  present 
A  contrary  eondusion  may  be  inferred  firom 
several  passages  in  the  poets :  and  the  figure  of  a 
horse  in  the  Pompeii  batde  mosaic,  shod  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  now  the  practice,  leaves  littie 
doubt  on  the  question. 

HORSE-LEECH  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xzz.  15. 
The  horse-leech  is  properly  a  ipeciet  of  leech,  die- 
oarded  for  medics!  purposes  on  account  of  the 
coarseness  of  ite  bite. 

Although  the  Hebrew  word  is  translated  *  leech  * 
In  all  the  versions,  thero  has  been  mudi  dispute 
whether  that  is  ite  proper  meaning.  Against  the 
received  translation  it  has  been  ur^ed  that  upon 
an  examination  of  the  context  in  which  it  occurs, 
tiie  introduction  of  the  leech  seems  strange ;  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
ite  *two  daughters;'  and  that  instead  of  the  in- 
cessant craving  apparentiy  attributed  to  it,  the 
leech  drops  off  when  filled :  hence  it  has  been  at- 
tempted  to  give  a  di£Eerent  sense  to  the  Hebrew 
wora,  and  to  render  it '  destiny.'  But  there  seems 
no  good  reason  for  altering  the  received  transla- 
tion. In  the  preceding  verse  the  writer  speaks 
of 'a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and 
their  jaw-teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor  from 
off  the  earth,  and  the  needy  from  among  men ;' 
and  then,  after  the  abrupt  and  picturesque  style 
of  the  East,  tiie  leech  is  introduced  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  oovetonsness  of  such  persons,  and  of 
the  two  distinguishing  vices  of  which  it  is  the 
parent,  avarice  and  cruelty.  Blay  not  also  the 
'  two  daughters'  of  the  leech  *  crying,  Give,  give,  be 
a  figurative  description  of  the  two  ims  of  the  crea- 
tnre  (for  these  it  has,  and  perfeotiy  mrmed)  which 
are  a  part  of  ite  very  complicated  mouth?'  It 
certainly  is  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  style  to  call 
the  oflbpring  of  inanimate  tbings  daughters,  for 
so  branches  are  called  daughters  of  trees  (Grcn. 
xUx.  2S,  margin).  A  similar  use  of  the  word  is 
giveh  in  Ecm.  xii.  4,— 'All  the  daughUrt  of 


musick  shall  be  brought  low,'  meaning  tiie  Ups, 
front  teeth,  and  other  parte  of  the  moutiL  It  is 
well  remarked  by  Professor  Psxton  that  *this 
figurative  a^lication  of  the  entire  gnus  is  sniB- 
dent  to  lustify  the  interpretation.  The  leedi,  ss 
a  symbol  in  use  among  rulers  of  every  class  snd 
in  all  ages  for  avarice,  rapine,  plonder,  rapsdtj, 
and  even  assiduity,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
illustration.  * 

HOSAN'NA,  a  form  of  aeclamatory  bksslog 
or  wishing  well,  which  si^;nifies,  Save  now! 
Succour  now !  Be  now  propiaous  I  It  occois  in 
Matt  xxi.  9  (also  Mark  xi.  9,  10;  John  xii.  IS) 
— *  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  Blessed  is  be 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  Hossnss 
in  the  highest  1'  This  was  on  the  occasioo  of  onr 
Saviour's  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and,  frirlr 
construed,  would  mean,  *Lord,  preserve  this  Son 
of  David ;  heap  fovours  and  blessings  on  him !' 
It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  Hosanna  wst  a 
customaiy  form  of  acclamation  at  the  Fesst  of 
Tabernacles.  This  feast  was  celebrated  in  Sep- 
tember, just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  j€AT ;  on  whidi  occasion  the  people  carried 
in  their  hands  bundles  of  boughs  of  palms,  myrtles, 
&C.  They  thai  repeated  the  25th  and  26th  versa 
of  Ps.  cxviii.,  which  commence  with  the  word 
Hosanna ;  and  from  this  cirenmatanoe  they  grre 
the  boughs,  and  the  prayers,  and  the  feast  itself 
the  name  of  Hosanna.  They  observed  the  same 
forms  also  at  the  Encnnia  (1  Mace.  x.  6,  7;  S 
Mace.  xiii.  51 ;  Rev.  vii.  9)  and  the  PassoTer. 
And  as  they  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
with  great  joy  and  gladness,  in  like  msnner,  co 
this  oocauon,  did  t£ey  hail  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  whose  advent  they  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  all  the  feasts. 

HOSE'A  (deliverance),  the  first  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets  in  the  common  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  the  Alexandrian 
and  Vulgate  translations.  We  are  not,  howerer,  to 
suppose  from  this  that  he  flourished  eariier  tliao 
all  the  other  minor  prophets :  by  Uie  best  comptt- 
tation  he  seems  to  nave  been  preceded  by  Joel, 
Amos,  and  Jonah. 

The  figments  of  Jewish  writers  regardis; 
Hosea's  parentage  need  scarcely  be  mentioned- 
His  fetter.  Been,  has  been  confounded  vitb 
Beerah,  a  prince  of  the  Renbenites,  I  Chrou.  ▼.€• 
So,  too,  Bceri  has  been  reckoned  a  prophet  him- 
self, according  to  the  rabbinical  notion  that  the 
mention  of  a  prophet's  fether  in  the  introdncdoa 
to  his  prophecies,  is  a  proof  that  sire  as  well  » 
son  was  endowed  with  uie  oracular  spirit 

Whether  Hosea  was  a  citizen  of  Israel  or  Jodih 
has  been  disputed.  Various  arguments  have  been 
adduced  to  snow  that  he  belonged  to  tiie  kiDgdom 
of  Jndah ;  but  we  accede  to  the  opinion  that  be 
was  an  Israelite,  a  native  of  that  kingdom  vitfa 
whose  sins  and  fiites  his  book  is  speoaUyaD^ 
primarily  occupied. 

The  superscription  of  the  book  determines  the 
length  of  time  during  which  Hosea  propbecied. 
That  period  was  both  long  and  eventfol,  oon- 
meneing  in  the  davs  of  Jeroboam,  the  xm  of 
Joash,  extending  through  the  lives  of  UoiaK 
Jotham,  Ahax,  and  condnding  in  the  reign  of 
Hesekiah.  Usziah  and  Jeroboam  were  eooten- 
porary  sovereigns  for  a  certain  length  of  timr* 
If  we  compute  from  the  first  year  of  Usnah 
to  tiie  last  of  Hewikiih,  we  fllnd  a  period  of  i» 
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ran.  Such  a  period  appears  eridendy  to  betoo 
long;  aod  the  most  probable  calcoJation  is  to 
reckon  from  the  last  jean  of  Jeroboam  to  the  first 
of  Hettkiah. 

We  have  then  at  least  of  Uzsiah's  reign  26  years. 

Jotfaam       „      1 6 
Ahaz  jf      16 

Hezekiah    ^       2 


»» 


n 


»» 


» 


ff 


60» 
This  long  duration  of  office  is  not  improbable, 
ind  the  book  itself  Aimishes  strong  presamptive 
eridenoe  in  support  of  this  chronology.    The  first 

Jrophe^  of  Hosea  foretells  the  oyerthrow  of 
ehn's  house ;  and  the  menace  was  fulfilled  on 
the  death  of  Jeroboam,  his  ffreatpffrandson.  *This 
was  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto 
Jebo,  saying.  Thy  sons  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Israel  unto  the  fourth  generation ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass'  (2  Kings  zt.  12).  A  prediction  of  the 
rain  which  was  to  orerthrow  Jehu's  house  at 
Jeroboam's  death,  must  have  been  uttered  during 
Jeroboam's  life.  This  fact  defines  the  period  of 
Hofiea's  commencement  of  his  labours,  and  veri- 
fies the  inscription,  which  states  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  IsraelT  Again,  in  ch. 
z.  14,  allusion  is  made  to  an  expedition  of  Shal- 
manezer  a^nst  Israel ;  and  if  it  was  the  first 
inroad  against  king  Hoshea,  who  began  to  reign 
m  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  the  event  referred  to 
hj  the  prophet  as  past  must  have  happened  close 
njion  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Heze- 
kiah (2  Kings  xvii.  S).  Data  are  thus  in  like 
manner  afibrded  to  corroborate  the  statement  that 
Heiekiah  had  ascended  the  throne  ere  the  long^ 
IiTed  servant  of  Jehovah  was  released  from  his 
toils.  The  extended  duration  indicated  in  the 
soperscription  is  thus  borne  out  by  the  contents 
of  the  prophecy. 

The  years  of  Hosea's  life  were  melancholy  and 
tr^ic  The  vials  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  were 
poared  out  on  his  apostate  people.  The  nation 
sofTered  under  the  evils  of  tibAt  schism  which  was 
effected  b^  the  craft  of  him  who  has  been  branded 
with  the  udelible  stigma — *  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'  The  obligations  of  law  had  been 
relaxed,  and  the  claims  of  religion  disregarded ; 
Baal  became  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the 
^k  recesses  of  the  groves  were  practised  the 
impure  and  murderous  rites  of  heathen  deities; 
peace  and  pros^ritj  fled  the  land,  which  was 
harassed  by  foreign  mvasion  and  domestic  broils; 
might  and  murder  became  the  twin  sentinels  of 
the  throne ;  alliances  were  formed  with  other 
nations,  which  brought  with  them  seductions  to 
paganism  ;  captivity  and  insult  were  heaped  upon 
Israel  by  the  uncircumcised ;  the  nation  was  tho- 
roughly debased,  and  but  a  fhustion  of  its  popu- 
lation mamtained  its  spiritual  allegiance  (2  Kings 
ux.  18).  The  deaUi  of  Jeroboam  II.  was  followed 
by  an  interregnum  of  ten  years.  At  the  expiry 
of  this  period,  his  son  Zechariah  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  and  was  slain  by  Shallum,  after  the 
ttort  space  of  six  months  (2  Kings  xv.  10).  In 
nnr  weeks  Shallum  was  assassinated  by  Mena- 

*  Maurer,  in  the  Comment.  TheoL  p.  284,  and 
nwre  lately  in  his  Commeni.  Gram.  Hist,  Cnt, 
M  Pnpk  JtfM.,  Lipase,  1840. 


hem.  The  aaiaflBin,  during  a  disturbed  reigtf  of 
ten  years,  became  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  Put 
His  successor,  Pekahiah,  wore  the  crown  but  two 
years,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Pekah.  Pekah, 
after  swaying  his  bloody  sceptre  for  twenty  years, 
met  a  similar  fkte  in  the  conspiracy  of  Hoshea ; 
Hoshea,  the  last  of  the  usurpers,  alter  another 
interregnum  of  eight  years,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  his  administration  of  nine  years  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  his  kingdom  and  the  expatriation  t>f 
his  people.  *The  Lord  was  very  anny  with 
Israel,  and  removed  them  out  of  his  signt.  So 
was  Israel  carried  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria 
nnto  this  day'  (2  Kings  xvii.  18,  23). 

The  prophecies  of  Hosea  were  urected  espe- 
cially against  the  country  whose  sin  had  brought 
upon  it  such  disasters — prolonged  anarchy  and 
final  captivity.  Israel,  or  Ephraim,  is  the  people 
especially  addressed.  Their  homicides  and  n>i^ 
nications,  their  peijury  and  theft,  their  idolatry 
and  impiety,  are  censured  and  satirised  with  a 
faithfhl  severity.  Jndah  is  sometimes,  indeed, 
introduced,  warned,  and  admonished;  but  the 
oracles  having  relation  to  Israel  are  primary, 
while  the  references  to  Judah  are  only  incidental. 
The  prophet's  mind  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
destinies  of  his  own  people.  The  nations  around 
him  are  unheeded ;  his  prophetic  eve  beholds  the 
crisis  approaching  his  country,  and  sees  its  can- 
tons ravaged,  its  tribes  muraered  or  enslaved. 
No  wonder  that  his  rebukes  were  so  terrible,  his 
menaces  so  alarming,  that  his  soul  poured  fbrth 
its  strength  in  an  ecstacy  of  ffrief  and  affiection. 
Invitations,  replete  with  tenaemess  and  pathos, 
are  interspersed  with  hiswarninss  and  expostu- 
lations. Now  we  are  startled  wim  a  vision  of  the 
tiirone,  at  first  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  sending 
forth  lightnings,  thunders,  and  voices :  but  while 
we  gaze,  it  becomes  encircled  with  a  rainbow, 
whidi  gradually  expands  till  it  is  lost  in  that 
universal  brilliancy  which  itself  had  originated 
(ch.  xi.  and  xiv.). 

The  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  which  the 
prophet  details  in  the  first  and  third  chapters  of 
nis  oracles  has  given  risen  to  many  disputed  theo- 
ries. We  refer  to  the  command  expressed  in  ch. 
i.  2 — '  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Hosea,  Go^  take 
unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  children  of 
whoredoms/  &c. ;  ch.  iii.  1,  *  Then  said  the  Lord 
unto  me.  Go  yet,  love  a  woman  beloved  of  her 
friend,  yet  an  adulteress,'  &c  What  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  transactions  here  recorded  ? 
Were  they  real  events,  the  result  of  divine  injunc- 
tions literally  understood,  and  as  literally  ful- 
filled ?  or  were  these  intimations  to  the  prophet 
only  intended  to  be  pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
apostacy  and  spiritual  folly  and  unfkithfulness  of 
Israel  ?  The  former  view,  viz.  that  the  prophet 
actuall;ir  and  literally  entered  into  this  impure 
connubial  alliance,  has  found  advocates  both  in 
andent  and  modem  times.  Fandful  theories  are 
also  rife  on  this  subject  Luther  supposed  the 
prophet  to  perform  a  kind  of  drama  in  view  of  the 
people,  giving  his  lawfU  wife  and  children  these 
mystical  appellations.  Newcome  thinks  that  a 
wife  of  fornication  means  merely  an  Israelite,  a 
woman  of  apostate  and  adulterous  Israel.  Heng- 
stenberff  supposes  the  prophet  to  relate  actions 
which  happened,  indeed,  actually,  but  not  out- 
wardly. Some,  with  Maimonides,  imagine  it  to 
be  a  nocturnal  vision;    while  others  make  it 
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wholly  an  allegory.  The  fint  opinion  has  been 
Kfhted  by  Heogstenberff  at  great  length  and  with 
mnch  force.  &rides  ouer  argnments  resting  on 
the  impurity  and  loathsomeness  of  the  supposed 
nnptial  contract,  it  may  be  argued  against  the 
external  reality  of  the  erent,  that  it  must  have 
required  several  years  for  its  completion,  and  that 
the  impressiveness  of  the  symbol  would  therefore 
be  weakened  and  obliterated.  Whicheyer  way 
diis  question  may  be  solved ;  whether  these  oc- 
currences be  regarded  as  a  real  and  external 
transaction,  or  as  a  piece  of  spiritual  scenery,  or 
only,  as  is  most  probable,  an  allegorical  descrip- 
tion; it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  actions  are 
tymeid. 

Expositon  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  mean- 
bg  of  the  phrase  re^idered  *  wife  of  whoredoms ;' 
whether  the  phrase  refers  to  harlotry  before  mar- 
riage, or  to  unAuthfulness  after  it.  It  may  afford 
an  easy  solution  of  the  difficultr,  if  we  look  at 
tiie  antitype  in  its  history  and  daracter.  Adul- 
tery is  the  appellation  of  idolatrous  apostacy.  The 
Jewish  nation  were  espoused  to  God.  The  con- 
tract was  formed  on  Sinai ;  but  the  Jewish  people 
had  prior  to  this  period  gone  a-whoring.  Josh, 
xxiv.  2-14, '  Your  fkthers  dwelt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  flood  in  old  time,  and  they  served  other 
gods.'  Comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7,  in  which  it  is  implied 
mat  idolatrous  propensities  had  also  developed 
themselves  during  the  abode  in  Egypt :  so  that 
the  phrase  may  signify  one  devoted  to  lascivious- 
ness  prior  to  her  marriage.  The  marriage  most 
be  supposed  a  real  contract,  or  its  significance 
would  be  lost  Jer.  it  2,  *  I  remember  thee,  the 
kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine  espousals, 
when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in 
a  hmd  that  was  not  sown.'  Children  cf  whore' 
dome  refers  most  naturally  to  the  two  sons  and 
danghtere  afterwards  to  be  bom.  They  were  not 
the  prophet's  own,  as  is  intimated  in  the  allegory, 
and  they  followed  the  pernidous  example  of  the 
mother. 

The  names  of  the  children  being  symbolical, 
the  name  of  the  mother  has  probably  a  similar 
signification,  and  may  have  the  symbolic  sense  of 
'  one  thoroughly  abandoned  to  sensual  delights.' 
The  names  of  the  children  are  Jesreel,  Lo-ruhii- 
mah,  and  Lo-ammi.  The  prophet  explains  the 
iwAttmnp  of  the  appellations.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  names  refer  to  three  successive 
senerations  of  the  IsraeUtish  people.  Hengsten- 
berg,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  *  wife  and 
children  both  are  the  people  of  Israel :  the  three 
names  must  not  be  considered  separately,  but 
taken  together.'  But  as  the  marriage  is  first 
mentioned,  and  the  births  of  the  children  are  de- 
tailed in  order,  some  time  elapsing  between  the 
events,  we  rather  adhere  to  toe  ordinary  expo- 
sition. Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  the  second 
child  is  described  as  a  female. 

The  firet  child,  Jesreel,  may  refer  to  the  first 
dynasty  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  his  successors,  which 
was  terminated  in  the  blood  of  Ahab's  house 
which  Jehu  shed  at  Jezreel.  The  name  suggests 
also  the  cruel  and  frandulent  possession  of  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth, '  which  was  in  Jesreel,'  where, 
too,  the  woman  Jesebel  was  slain  so  ignominiously 
(1  Kii^  xvi.  I ;  3  Kings  ix.  2l>  But  as  Jehu 
and  his.  fiimily  had  become  as  corrupt  as  their 
redeoesMfs^  ltip^  scenes  of  Jesreel  were  again  to 
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the  spot  reftrred  to  by  the  prophet,  is  also,  aceord- 
ing  to  Jerome,  the  place  where  the  Assyrisn  aimy 
routed  the  Israelites.  The  name  of  this  child 
associates  the  past  and  future,  sjrmbolixes  past  sins, 
intermediate  punishments,  and  final  overthrov. 
The  name  of  tne  seoond  child,  Lo-mhamah,  *  not- 
pitied,'  the  appellation  of  a  degraded  daugkur, 
may  refer  to  the  feeble,  effeminate  period  ▼hich 
followed  the  overtnrow  of  the  first  dynasty,  wben 
Israel  became  weak  and  helpless  as  well  ss  sonk 
and  abandoned.  The  fiivour  of  God  was  not 
exhibited  to  the  nation :  thev  were  as  abject  ss 
impious.  But  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  wu 
prosperous ;  new  energy  was  infused  into  the 
kingdom ;  gleams  of  its  former  prosperity  shooe 
upon  it  This  revival  of  strength  in  that  mert- 
tion  may  be  typified  by  the  birtii  of  a  third  child, 
a  eon,  Lo-ammi, '  not-my-people '  (2  Kings  xiv.  25). 
Yet  prosperity  did  not  bring  with  it  a  revival  of 
piety;  still,  although  their  vigour  was  recruited, 
they  were  not  God%  people. 

The  peculiarities  of  Hosea's  style  have  bees 
often  remarked.  His  style,  says  De  Wette,  'ii 
abrupt,  unrounded,  and  ebullient;  his  rbythn 
hard,  leapins,  and  violent  The  language  b 
peculiar  and  difficult'  Lowth  speaks  of  him  u 
the  most  difficult  and  perplexed  of  the  propbetL 
Eichhom's  description  of  his  style  was  probably 
at  the  same  time  meant  as  an  imitation  of  it:— 
*  His  discourse  is  like  a  garland  woven  of  a  mnlti- 
plicity  of  flowers :  images  are  woven  upon  imsga, 
comparison  wound  upon  comparison,  metaphor 
strung  upon  metaphor.  He  plucks  one  fiower, 
and  throws  it  down  that  be  may  <tireedy  break 
off  another.  Like  a  bee,  he  files  from  one  flove^ 
bed  to  another,  that  he  may  suck  his  honey  fron 
the  most  varied  pieces.  It  is  a  natural  oonie- 
quence  that  his  figures  sometimes  form  striogi  of 
pearls.  Often  is  he  prone  to  approach  to  tllteorj 
—often  he  sinks  down  in  obscurity '  (oomp.  cLt. 
9;  vL  3;  vii.  8;  xiii.  S,  7,  8,  16). 

Hosea,  as  a  prophet,  is  expressly  quoted  bjr 
Matthew  (iL  15).  The  citation  is  from  tiiefim 
verse  of  ch.  xi.  Hosea  vL  6  is  quoted  twice  by 
the  same  evangelist  (ix.  IS;  xii.  7).  QootstioDf 
tram  his  prophecies  are  also  to  be  found  in  Robl 
ix.  25,  26.  Iteferences  to  them  occur  in  I  Cor. 
XV.  55,  and  in  1  Pet  ii.  10.  Messianic  refereooei 
are  not  clearly  and  prominenUy  developel  Tbii 
book,  however,  is  not  without  them ;  but  they  lie 
more  in  the  spirit  of  its  allusions  than  in  the  letter. 
Hosea's  Christology  appean  written  not  with  ink. 
but  with  the  n>irit  of  the  living  God,  on  Uie  fleehly 
tables  of  his  heart  The  future  conversion  of  hk 
people  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their 
King,  their  glorious  privilege  in  beoomin^  nu  ^ 
the  living  God,  the  faithfhlness  of  the  origiosl  pro- 
mise to  Abraham,  that  the  number  of  his  spiritati 
seed  should  b«  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  are  among 
the  oracles  whose  fhlfilment  will  take  place  oolj 
under  the  new  dispensation. 

HOSEA,  son  of^Elah,  and  last  king  of  Israel. 
He  conspired  against  and  slew  his  predecessor 
Pekah,  and  seij^  his  dominions.  *  He  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,'  but  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  his  predecessors :  and  this,  by  the  J^^ 
commentators,  is  understood  to  mean  thst  he  did 
not  like  former  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xt.  90), 
restrain  his  subjects  from  going  up  to  JenssjtfB 
to  worehip.  The  intelligence  that  Hosea  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  8ov  kingof  ESfF^ 
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«itfa  tbe  T1CW  of  shaking  off  the  Aasyrian  yoke, 
caused  Shahttaoeter,  the  king  of  Asnrria,  to  march 
an  irmy  into  the  land  of  Iirael ;  and  after  a  three 
Ton'  dege  Samaria  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
aod  the  ten  tribes  were  sent  into  the  conntries 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  b.c.  720  (2  Kings  xt.  30 ; 
irii.  1-6;  ZYiii.  9-12).  The  chronology  of  this 
reign  is  much  perplexed  [see  Chbonoloot, 
IsuklI 

HOSPITALITY.  The  practice  of  reoeiTing 
strangers  into  one's  hoose  and  giving  them  soit- 
able  entertainment,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
eu-ly  origin  of  human  society.  It  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  any  nge  or  to  any  country,  but  has 
been  observed  m  ul  parts  of  ue  globe  wherever 
drcnmstances  have  been  such  as  to  render  it  de- 
nrable— thus  a£Ebrding  one  among  many  instances 
of  the  readiness  with  which  human  nature,  in  its 
monl  as  well  as  in  its  physical  properties,  adapts 
itself  to  every  varying  condition.  Hospitality  is 
therefore  not  a  peculiarly  Oriental  virtue.  It  was 
pnetised,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  least  cultivated 
nations.  It  was  not  less  observed,  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  history,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.  With  the  Greeks,  hospitality  was  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  religion.  Jupiter  bore 
,  a  name  signifymg  tiiat  its  rights  were  under  his 
guardianship.  In  the  Odyuey  we  are  told  ex- 
prmly  that  all  guests  and  poorpeople  are  special 
objects  of  care  to  the  ^ods.  Tnere  were  both  in 
Greece  and  Italy  two  kmds  of  hospitality,  the  one 
private,  the  other  public.  The  first  existed  between 
indiridnals,  the  second  was  cultivated  by  one  state 
towards  another.  Hence  arose  a  new  kind  of  social 
relation :  between  those  who  had  exercised  and 
partaken  of  the  rites  of  hospitality  an  intimate 
friendship  ensoed, — a  species  of  fireemasonry, 
which  was  called  into  play  wherever  the  inoi- 
▼idosls  might  afterwards  chance  to  meet,  and  the 
right,  dutiM,  and  advantages  of  which  passed  from 
&ther  to  son,  and  were  deservedly  held  in  the 
bi^iest  estimation. 

Bat  though  not  peculiarlv  Oriental,  hospitality 
kas  nowhere  been  more  early  or  more  fbUy  prao- 
tiled  than  in  the  East  It  is  still  honourably  ob- 
served amonff  the  Arabs,  especially  at  the  present 
day.  An  Aran,  on  arriving  at  a  village,  dismounts 
■t  the  house  CKf  some  one  who  is  known  to  him. 
saying  to  the  master, '  I  am  vour  guest'  On  this 
the  hort  receives  the  traveller,  and  performs  his 
duties,  that  is,  he  sets  before  his  guest  his  supper, 
ponsisting  of  bread,  milk,  and  borgnl,  and,  if  he 
ii  rich  and  senerous,  he  also  takes  the  necessary 
ttre  of  his  horse  or  beast  of  harden.  Shoald  the 
traveller  be  unacquainted  with  any  person,  he 
alights  at  any  house,  as  it  may  happen,  ftstens  his 
hone  to  the  same,  and  proceeds  to  smoke  his  nipe 
until  the  master  bids  him  welcome,  and  offers  nim 
his  evening  meal.  In  the  morning  the  traveller 
parsoes  his  Journey,  making  no  other  return  than 
*God  be  with  you '  (good  bye). 

We  find  hospitality  practised  and  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  at  the  earliest  periods  in  which 
the  Bible  speaks  of  hnman  society  (Gen.  xviii.  3 ; 
Jix.  2;  xxiv.  25;  Exod.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xix.  16). 
Express  provision  for  its  exercise  is  made  in  the 
Mottic  law  (Lev.  nx.  38;  Dent  xiv.  29).  In 
the  New  Testament  also  its  observance  is  enjoined, 
though  in  the  period  to  which  its  books  refer  the 
nature  and  extent  of  hospitality  would  be  changed 
with  the  change  that   society  had  undergone 


(1  Pet  iv.  9;  1  Tim.  iii  2;  Ht  i.  8;  1  Tim.  v. 
10;  Rom.  xii.  13;  Heb.  xiii.  2).  The  diroosa- 
tion  which  generally  prevailed  in  favour  of  the 
practice  was  enhanced  by  the  fear  lest  those  who 
neglected  its  rites  should,  after  the  example  of 
impious  men,  be  subjected  by  the  divine  wrath  to 
fHghtfhl  punishments.  Even  tiie  Jews,  in  *  the 
latter  days,'  laid  ver^  mat  stress  on  the  obligar 
tion :  the  rewards  of  Paradise,  their  doctors  de- 
clared, were  his  who  spontaneously  exercised 
hospitality. 

The  gnest,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  on  his 
a|[»pearing  invited  into  the  house  or  tent  (Gen. 
XIX.  2;  Exod.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xiii.  15;  xix.  21). 
Conrtoy  dictated   that  no  improper  questions 
should  be  put  to  him,  and  some  days  elapsed  be- 
fore the  name  of  the  stranger  was  asked,  or  what 
obiect  he  had  in  view  in  his  journey  (Gen.  xxiv. 
38;.    As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  vras  Aimished 
with  water  to  wash  his  feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4 ;  xix. 
2 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10) ;  received  a  supply  of  needful 
food  for  himself  and  beast  (Gen.  xviii  6 ;  xix. 
3;  xxiv.  25;  Exod.  iL  20;  Judg.  xix.  20);  and 
enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection  tnm  his  host 
(Gen.  xix.  5;  Josh.  ii.  2;  Jud^.  xix.  23).    The 
case  of  Siaera,  decoyed  and  slam  by  Jael  (Judg. 
iv.  18,  sq.),  was  a  gross  infraction  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  hospitality.    On  his  departure  the 
traveller  was  not  allowed  to  go  alone  or  empty- 
handed  (Judg.  xix.  5^.    As  t£e  fk«e  practice  of 
hospitality  was  held  right  and  honourable,  so  the 
neglect  of  it  was  considered  discreditable  (Job 
xxxi.  32 ;  Odyu,  xiv.  56) ;  and  any  interference 
with  the  com&rt  and  protection  which  the  host 
afforded,  was^treated  as  a  vricked  outrage  (Gen. 
xix.  4,  sq.).    Though  the  practice  of  hospitality 
was  general,  and  its  rites  rarely  violated,  yet 
nationial  or  local  enmities  did  not  fhil  sometimes 
to  interfere ;  and  aocordinsly  travellers  avoided 
those  places  in  which  they  nad  reason  to  expect 
an  nnfriendly  reomtion.    So  in  Judg.  xix.  12, 
the  'certain  Levite  ^spoken  of  sud,  'We  will  not 
turn  aside  hither  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that 
is  not  of  the  children  of  Israel.'    The  quarrel 
which  arose  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity  destroyed  the  rela- 
tions of  hospit^ity  between  them.     Regarding 
each  other   as    heretics,  thejr  sacrificed  every 
better  filing.    It  was  only  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity that  the  Jews  would  partake  of  Samaritan 
food,  and  they  were  accustomed,  in  consequence 
of  their  religious  and  political  hatred,  to  avoid 
passing  through  Samaria  in  journeying  tnm  one 
extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other.    The  ani- 
mosity of  the  Samaritans  towards  the  Jews  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  less  bitter ;  but  they 
showed  an  adverse  feeling  towards  those  persons 
who,  in  goinff  up  to  the  annual  feast  at  Jerusalem, 
had  to  pass  through  their  country  (Lnke  ix.  53). 
At  the  great  national  festivals  hospitality  was 
liberally  practised  so  long  as  the  state  retained  its 
identity.   On  these  festive  occasions  no  inhabitant 
of  Jerusalem  considered  his  house  his  own ;  every 
home  swarmed  with  strangers ;  yet  this  unbounded 
hospitality  could  not  fina  accommodation  in  the 
houses  for  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  visitors  had  to  be  content  with  such 
shelter  as  tents  could  afford. 

HOURS.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  tile 
Greeks,  were  unacquainted  with  any  other  means 
of  distinguishing  the  times  of  day  than  the  natnraf 
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dintioM  of  moRUDg,  mUdn  or  dood,  twili^it, 
mod  ni^  (Oen.  xr.  13 ;  ztiu.  1 ;  xU.  1, 19,  if). 
Hie  fariiot  imtiai  of  bonn  oeonn  in  Daniel 
(iU.  19;  1*.  19;  *.  9);  wiM  Um  ChaldMm 
flhinv^  the  boDoor  of  iaTcntiiig  tliii  ijitem  of 
Botatian.  it  is  most  probable  that  it  *m  during 
thrir  icBdenoe  in  BJbjJou  th&t  the  Jewi  became 
fcmili.T  -viib  tbeir  aitifidal  dinribntioD  of  the 
inj.  At  all  event*  no  tiaoe  of  it  oeenn  belbre  the 
eapliiitjr  of  Ibat  people ;  while,  labacqaentlr  to 
tbeir  retnni  to  tbeir  own  land,  we  Sod  the  ptao- 
tioe  adopted,  and,  in  the  tine  of  ChriM,  oniTcn- 
H]j  esiablisbed,  of  dividing  the  daj  and  ni^t 
i«tpeeti*«lj  into  twelve  eqnal  portiani  (Halt.  u. 
3-9;  John  xi  «;  Acti  v.  T;  xix.  S4^.  The 
Jewub  haniogj,  however,  in  iwmmon  with  that 
of  other  Etatern  utioni,  had  thii  inherent  deftet, 
that  Ae  boor^  ^ongh  alwa;!  equal  to  oat 
another,  were  oneqaal  in  regard  to  the  leaion*, 
and  that  as  their  da^  «»  reckoned  from  nmrise 
to  sooeet,  snd  not  from  the  £ied  period  of  noon, 
M  with  a*,  the  twelve  hoars  into  which  it  wae 
divided  varied,  of  ooDne.  in  duration  according 
to  the  flactnslians  of  nunmer  and  winter.  The 
mid-day,  which  with  oi  i>  the  twelfth  honr,  the 
Jews  counted  their  diCh.  while  their  twelfth  boor 
did  not  arrive  till  sonset  At  the  eqninoael, 
dieir  bonn  were  eiactl;  of  the  «ame  length  with 
onn,  and  the  time  from  wliicb  the;  began  to 
nckoa  their  da;  at  those  eeasoat  eonMpoDded 
vedwlv  with  obt  bx  o'dockAJLj  tbeb  first 
■oar  beiag  oar  seven  o'clock,  tbrir  third  (AeH 
U.  IS),  oar  nine,  their  nioth  (Acts  iii.  1),  onr 
three  o'clock  p.>.,  and  their  eleventh  (Matt.  zx. 
6),  oar  Ave.  This  eqaslitj,  however,  in  the 
duration  of  their  boors,  la  well  s»  in  (heir  oorre- 
spondence  to  oon,  waa  disturbed  u  the  sesioQ 
approached  towards  the  snmmer  or  winter  solstice. 
In  midsummer,  when  sonrife  in  JodKa  lakes 
place  at  &ve  o'clock  A.M^andninsetateeTnip.K., 
the  Jewish  honrt  were  a  little  longer  than  ours; 
■nd  the  onlj  one  of  their  hours  which  answered 
exactly  to  oars  wss  the  dxth,  or  twelve  o'clock, 
while  in  all  the  re«t  there  was  a  considerable 
difierenoe.  Their  third  honr  was  ibortly  b^ort 
our  nine,  and  their  ninth  a  little  ajltr  oar  three. 
In  like  msnoer,  in  winter,  when  the  ton  rises 
at  seven  and  sets  at  five,  the  Jewish  boor  was 
proportioDaUf  ihorter  than  oars,  their  third  honr 
not  occarriog  till  a  little  qfter  oar  nine,  tud  tbdr 
ninth  a  little  ic/br<  our  three.  Hence  it  is  evident 
flut  in  mder  to  determine  exactly  the  duration  of 
Daniel's  rilenee,  fbr  instance  ('bewas  astonied 
one  boor,'  Dan.  iv.  19),  or  the  exact  time  when 
die  darkness  at  Christ's  erndfixioa  ended,  it  b 
necesasry  to  ascertsin  the  partieolar  seasons  when 
these  ioddenU  oceurred. 

In  ancient  dmea  the  onlj  waj  of  reckouins  the 
progress  of  thu  day  wu  b^  the  length  <a  the 
shadow~-a  mode  of  reekonmg  which  wis  both 
contingent  on  the  sunshine,  acd  served  only  for 
the  guidince  of  individoali.  By  what  means  the 
jews  calculated  the  leoglh  of  tbeir  boan — 
whether  by  dialliog,  by  the  clepsydra  or  water- 
dock,  or  by  some  horolt^cal  contrivsnce,  like 
«hat  was  nsed  andently  in  Persia  by  the  Romans, 
and  which  is  still  nsed  in  India,  a  servant  notify- 
ing the  intervals,  it  is  now  impossible  to  dis- 
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ight  was  divided  into  twelve  cqail  ja- 
tions  or  boors,  in  predsdy  lbs  BmsBsnncrB 
the  day.  Tbe  most  anctent  divinoo,  bgwmr, 
was  into  three  witcbsa;  the  flnt,  er  hegirniing 
of  the  wBtcbea,  as  it  i«  called  (I^nuoL  iL  li); 
the  middle-wUch  (Jodg.  fiL  19);  and  tbe  mora- 
iag-waldi(Exod.xn.a4).  When  Judaa  becaae 
aprovineeof  Borne,  the  Boman  diatribaliai  of 
the  ni^  into  (bar  watches  wis  inliadBoed  [ae 
Cod-fsownto  and  Dav];  to  vhicb  diviiiog 
frequent  allnaioBs  ooenr  in  the  New  Testsmoi 
(Luke  lii.  3S;  Itatt.  ziv.  U;  xiii.  39),  mwtH 
as  to  that  of  boon  (MatL  xxv.  13;  xzvL  M; 
"—'-  -'7.87}  l«ke  xvii.  99;  Acts  xxiiL  t3; 


.3). 


(mly  to  notioe  that  tbe  word  jkv  i> 
ed  in  Scriptnre  to  deiKMe  some  it- 
lerminate  season,  is  '  mine  hoar  is  not  yet  cone.' 
'  this  is  your  Amd-,  and  the  power  of  darkacli,' 
'  the  lour  is  coming,'  &c 

HOUSE.  QoDSe*  are  often  mendoiMd  in  Serip- 
tnre,  several  important  passages  of  which  caiuM 
be  well  andentood  viuHMl  a  clearer  Dctitn  </ 
the  boDSes  in  which  tbe  Hebrews  dwelt,  thiaesn 
be  nalUed  by  saeh  eomMrisan*  as  we  nabinll; 
make  with  Iboee  in  which  we  ooiaelves  live. 
But  diingi  BO  different  aflbrd  no  groaiidi  fr 
inttmotiveooinarison.  WemnMtbcrefcrebriic 
togMber  tneh  ft«M  M  can  be  eoUeeted  fa»i  ibc 
Striptore  and  from  anment  writen,  with  sod 
details  from  modem  travelleis  and  oar  owd  oIi- 
•emtiMM,  at  may  tend  to  illuitrale  dieie  cMe- 
ments;  fbr  there  w  every  reason  to  coodode tint 
little  substantial  diSbrence  eiista  between  tbe 
andeot  houses  and  those  whkll  are  at  this  itj 
found  in  soath-weatem  Asia. 


Our  information  respecting  the  abode*  of  i>B 
in  the  ages  before  the  Deluge  is,  however,  W 
scanty  to  sfibrd  much  gronnd  fiir  notice. 

We  may,  therefore,  pass  over  this  early  pf^iL 
and  proceed  at  once  to  tbe  later  timet  m  wlii<^ 
the  Hebrews  Booriihed. 

The  observatioiis  offered  under  Axcxitiliuii 
will  preclude  the  expectation  of  finding  unttt 
this  Eastern  people  an  acoompliahed  itjU  f 
building.  Ilie  reason  of  this  is  plsio.  "^^ 
tneestora  had  roved  through  tbe  coaotry  ii  «>■ 
made  shepherds,  dwelling  in  tenB ;  and  if  rnr 
tiuj  built  huts  they  were  of  so  li^t  i  ftbric  M 
easily  to  be  taken  down  when  a  chuge  of  «>(>'<> 
became  necessary.  In  this  mode  of  liA  taiiH^ 
in  tbe  itmclure  of  any  dwelling  wss  by  no  li*'* 
required;  much  less  were  regalar  in«Bgn>^ 
■nd  the  other  reqaiiitea  of  a  welt-ordend  dml'- 
ing  matters  of  oiHnideiation.    Under  neh  f"" 
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cDiBftaiioet  u  these,  do  improTement  in  the  habi- 
taooo  takei  place.  The  tents  in  irhich  the  Arabs 
DOW  dwell  are  in  all  probability  the  same  as  those 
io  which  the  Hebrew  patriarchfl  spent  their  lives. 

On  altering  Palestine,  the  Israelites  occapied 
the  dwellings  of  the  dispossessed  inhabitants; 
and  for  a  long  time  no  new  buildings  would  be 
needed.  The  generation  which  beoan  to  build 
new  hooses  must  have  been  bom  ana  bred  in  the 
oountrj,  and  would  naturally  erect  buildings  like 
those  which  alieady  existed  in  the  land.  Their 
mode  of  bnildmg  was  therefore  that  of  the  Ca- 
Bsanites  whom  they  had  dispossessed.  Of  their 
ityle  of  building  we  are  not  required  to  form 
uy  exalted  notions.  In  all  the  history  of  the 
ooDqoest  of  the  country  by  the  Israelites,  there 
ii  DO  account  of  any  large  or  conspicuous  build- 
ing being  taken  or  destroyed  by  them.  It  would 
teem  also  as  if  there  had  been  no  temples ;  for 
ve  read  not  that  any  were  destroyed  by  the  con* 
qnerors ;  and  the  command  that  the  monuments 
of  idolatry  should  be  overthrown,  specifies  only 
alurs,  groves,  and  high  places — ^which  seems  to 
lesd  to  the  same  conclusion;  since,  if  there  had 
been  temples  ^-gigting  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
would  doubtless  have  been  included.  It  is  also 
nanilest  from  the  history  that  the  towns  which 
the  Hebrews  found  in  Palestine  were  mostly 
snsll,  and  that  the  laroest  were  distinguished 
nther  by  their  number  Sum  by  the  sise  or  mag- 
nificence of  thdr  buildings. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  Solomon's 
improvements  in  state  architecture  operated  to 
the  sdvanoement  of  domestic  architecture.  He 
boUt  different  palaces,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
coodnde  that  his  nobles  and  great  officers  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  the  models  which  these  palaces 
presented.  In  the  East,  however,  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  little 
siEected  by  the  improvements  in  state  buildings. 
Men  go  on  building  from  age  to  age  ss  their  fore- 
fiuhers  built ;  and  in  all  probability  the  houses 
which  we  now  see  in  Palestine  are  such  as  those  in 
which  the  Jews,  and  the  Canaanites  before  them, 
dwelt— the  mosques,  the  Christian  churches,  and 
the  monasteries  being  the  only  new  features  in 
the  scene. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  many  houses 
in  Pilestine  were  constnicted  with  wood.  A 
great  part  of  that  country  wss  always  very  poor 
in  timber,  and  the  middle  part  of  it  had  scarcely 
any  wood  at  all.  But  of  stone  there  wss  no  want ; 
and  it  was  conseauently  much  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  houses.  Having  premised  this,  the  prin- 
cipal buUding  materials  mentioned  in  Scripture 
pmy  be  enumerated  with  reference  to  their  place 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

I.  VBOCTABLBSUBaTAMCES: — 

1.  ShiUiMf  or  the  timber  of  the  acacia  tree, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  Arabia 
Petnes,  and  was  therefore  employed  in  the  con- 
itniction  of  the  tabernacle.  Not  bdng,  however, 
a  tree  of  Palestine,  the  wood  was  not  subsequently 
Hied  in  building. 

2.  The  wooded  the  sycamorsj^-lree,  mentioned 
in  Ua.  ix«  10,  ss  a  building  timber  in  more  com- 
mon use  than  cedar,  or  perhaps  than  any  other 
vood  known  in  Palestine. 

3.  Cedar,  As  this  was  a  wood  imported  finom 
Ubanon,  it  would  only  be  used  in  the  higher 
class  of  buildings. 


4.  AlguM'Woodf  which,  being  imported  fkom 
the  Esstem  seas,  must  have  been  valued  at  a 
high  price.  It  was  used  by  Solomon  for  mllars 
for  his  own  palace,  and  for  the  temple  (1  Kings 
x.  U,  12> 

5.  Cwrese^pood,  Boards  of  this  were  used 
for  the  noor  of  the  Temple,  which  may  stigaest 
the  use  to  which  it  was  ordinarily  applira  (1 
Kings  vi.  15;  2  Chron.  iiL  5). 

Particular  accounts  of  all  these  woods,  and  of 
the  trees  which  afforded  them,  may  be  seen  under 
the  respective  words. 

II.  MDiERAL  SOBSTANCES: — 

1.  Marble,  We  find  the  court  of  the  kinf  of 
Persia's  P^lAce  covered  with  marble  of  various 
colours  TEsth.  i.  6).  David  is  recorded  to  have 
possessea  abundance  of  marble  (1  Chron.  xxx, 
[xxix.]  2 ;  comp.  Cant  v.  IS),  and  it  wss  used 
by  Solomon  for  his  palace,  ss  well  ss  for  the 
Temple. 

2.  Porph/ff/  and  Granite  are  supposed  to  be 
*  the  glistering  stones,  and  stones  of  divers  colours ' 
namra  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  2.  If  so,  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  Petrsea  fhmished  the  nearest  source  of 
'supply,  as  these  stones  do  not  exist  in  Palestine  or 

Le&inon. 

3.  Briche,  Bricks  hardened  by  fire  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
(Gen.  xi.  3),  and  the  hard  bondage  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt  consisted  in  the  manufacture  of 
sun-dried  bricks  (Exod.  v.  7, 10-13).  This  im- 
portant buildinff-material  has  been  noticed  under 
another  head  [BaiCEs] ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
remark  that  no  subsequent  notice  of  bricks  as 
being  used  by  the  Hebrews  occurs  after  they  had 
entered  Palestine.  Yet,  judging  fkom  existing 
analogies,  it  is  more  than  pro&ble  that  bricks 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  employed  in  their 
buildines. 

3.  Chalk  and  Gmgnm.  That  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  wiu  these  materials  appears 
firom  Deut  xxvii.  2 ;  and  firom  Dsn.  v.  5 ;  Ads 
xxiii.  3,  it  further  appears  that  walls  were  covered 
with  them. 

4.  Mortar,  a  cement  made  of  lime,  ashes,  and 
chopped  straw,  or  of  gypsum  and  chopped  straw. 
This  is  probably  meant  in  Jer.  xliii.  9;  Esek. 
xiii.  10,  11,20. 

5.  AqthaUumy  or  ^tfniRefi,  which  is  mentoied 
as  beinffused  for  a  cement  by  the  builders  of 
Babel.  This  must  have  been  in  the  want  of  lime- 
mortar,  ^e  country  being  a  stonelcss  plain.  But 
the  Israelites,  who  had  no  lack  of  the  usual  ce- 
ments, did  not  employ  ssphaltum  [Bxtithen]. 

6.  The  metals  also  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
regarded  as  building  materials:  lead,  iron,  and 
copper  are  mentioned  j  and  even  silver  and  ^Id 
were  used  in  combination  with  wood,  for  vanous 
kinds  of  solid,  plated,  and  inlaid  work  (Exod. 
xxxvi.  84,  38). 

III.  AmimalSubstamcbs: — 

Sach  substances  can  be  but  in  a  small  degree 
applicable  to  building.  loonf  hooses  are  men- 
tioned in  1  Kinp  xxiL  39  ;  Amos  iiL  14 ;  most 
likely  from  certam  parts  of  the  wood-work,  pro- 
bably about  the  doors  and  windows,  beinff  inlaid 
with  this  valuable  substance.  Solomon  obtained 
ivory  in  great  quantities  from  Tyre  (1  Kings  x. 
22 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21).    [Ivory.] 

In  describing  the  houses  of  ancient  Palestine, 
there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  distinct  notions  but 
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In  taking  Ibe  UxH  of  Scripture  and  illniOmtiDg 
thmi  by  the  eziillDg  hmuM  of  thow  parta  of 
Woleni  Ana  which  have  been  the  lemit  expoied 
to  the  ohBDgci  of  ttine,  aod  ia  vhich  the  mannen 
of  aodeot  dayl  bs.Te  bceo  the  beat  preserred- 
Writera  on  the  mbject  h»Te  seen  tM^  and  have 
brDasht  together  the  deacriptiODB  of  travelten 
beanug  on  the  sabject ;  bat  thew  dencriptiotia 
haye  generallj  been  applied  with  very  little  judg- 
ment, from  the  want  ot  that  dialiact  knowledge 
of  the  matter  which  only  aetnal  obMrration  ean 
|iTe.  TrSTelien  bA\e  aetdom  been  itudent*  of 
Scripture,  and  stadents  of  Scripture  hsTe  eeldom 
beeo  traTellers.  The  present  writer,  haviag  re- 
aided  for  a  oontiderable  time  in  Turkish  Anbia, 
where  the  type  of  Scriprand  nWigea  hai  been  better 
preserred  than  in  Egypt,  Or  even  in  PaleMiDe 
itielf,  ii  enabled  to  (peak  on  this  matter  with 
aomewhat  more  preeisiim.  Of  foar  hooiea  in 
which  he  there  reaided,  two  were  first-rate,  and 
two  were  second-rate.  One  of  the  latter  has 
alwa^  aeemed  to  him  to  suggest  a  more  wtiifkc- 
tory  idea  of  a  Bcriptnral  house  than  an^  of  the 
othen,  or  than  any  that  he  ever  saw  in  other 
Eaitem  countries.  That  one  haa  therefbre  formed 
the  baaia  of  all  hii  ideas  on  this  tubject ;  and 
where  it  seemed  to  fail,  the  others  hsve  osnally 
•applied  the  illnxtration  he  re<[nired.  Thii  course 
be  haa  fbond  so  beneficial  that  he  will  endeavour 
to  impart  a  clear  view  of  the  subject  to  the  reader 
by  giving  a  general  notioD  of  the  house  referred 
ti>>  explaining  any  points  in  which  the  othen  <Uf- 


We  may  premise  that  the  houses  present  little 
more  than  a  dead  wall  to  the  street    The  privacy 
of  Oriental  domestie  halnts  would  render  oar  p'~~ 
of  throwing  the  front  of  the  houses  towards 
street  men  repulsive.    On  coming  to  a  house, 
Gnda  a  lofty  wall,  which  would  be  blank  but 
the  low  door  of  entrance  [Gate]  ;  over  which  is 
nntally  the  kiosk,  or  latticed  window  (sometimes 


light  and  air  to  upper  dMmbers.    Thia  seems. 


fhnn  the  above  e 


engnvinB  (No.  Ell),  to  btrt 
ir  of  the  fronts  of  aneieut  Egyp- 
tian hoBses. 

Tlie  boildings  which  form  the  boow  frcBl 
towaitis  an  inner  square  or  oooK.  Small  bmn 
have  one  of  these  courts,  but  superior  honta  hut 
two.  and  fint-iate  honses  three,  eommaniealhii: 
with  each  other ;  fiir  the  Orientals  dislike  ssaut 
ing  stairs  or  stepis,  and  prefer  to  gain  room  nibs' 
by  the  extent  than  height  of  their  habitations.  Il 
is  only  when  the  bmlding-gTOuad  ia  confined  br 
nature  or  by  fortificalioos,  that  tbey  build  hip 
booses.  Not  one  oat  of  four  booses  we  onrsel'a 
inbatntcd  had  more  than  am  story  ;  but,  from  tb 
loftiness  of  the  rooms,  they  were  ■«  hifh  as  bousii 
of  three  stories  among  oarsdrea.  ff  tber*  in 
three  or  more  conrts,  dl  except  tlie  outer  one  sn 
much  alike  in  stae  and  appeanmcc ;  but  the  ocbr 
one,  being  devoted  to  the  more  poblic  life  of  dit 
oec^pBn^  and  to  his  interconne  with  society,  it 
materially  different  from  all  the  others.  If  tbcR 
are  more  than  two,  the  second  is  devoted  cliirfi 
to  the  use  of  the  master,  who  ia  there  attendtd 
only  by  his  eunuchs,  children,  and  females,  ud 
sees  onl^  such  persons  ai  he  calls  from  the  diini 
or  interior  court  in  which  the;  reside.  In  the  bis- 
tor;  of  Esther,  she  incurs  danger  by  eoin^  ftm 
her  interior  coort  to  that  of  the  King,  to  mvile  hi" 
to  visit  her  pert  of  the  palace ;  but  she  wonld  ml 
on  any  account  have  gone  to  the  oatermoct  coarl 
in  which  the  king  held  his  pablic  andienca- 
When  there  are  only  two  ccnrta,  the  innemmM  >> 
the  harem,  in  which  the  women  and  cbildra 
Uve,  and  which  ia  (be  tnie  domicile  of  the  raatur, 
to  which  he  withdraws  when  the  daimt  of  biai- 
neH,  of  socde^,  and  of  friends  bare  been  nticllBl. 
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Ehitering  at  the  ttreel-door,  a 
slopng  downward,  conduct*  to  tl 
the  opening  from  the  passage  to  this  is  notoppD- 
site  the  gate  of  entrance,  ^t  by  a  ode  Isni.  B 
pfcdade  any  view  from  the  street  into  Ibe  cmil 
when  the  gate  ii  opened.  On  entering  tbe  csKr 
court  through  this  passan,  we  find  opposite  to  d 
the  public  room,  in  which  the  master  teceiva  ud 
gives  mdienoe  to  his  friends  and  clients.  1lii>! 
•ntiralj  open  in  (httt,  aod,  bong  richly  fitted  ^ 
haa  a  splnidid  qipearaoce  when  the  GW  vie*  '< 
it  is  obtained.  A  refreshing  ooolness  ri  naedaa 
given  to  this  apartment  by  a  fountain  (browing  ip 
a  jet  of  water  in  ftwnt  of  it  Some  ides  of  tif 
apartment  inay  be  ft)rmed  from  the  anneiMi  n>' 
(No.213).    lliis  is  the 'guest-chamber' of  Ute 


Urge  as  the  gueat-ebanber,  a 
ia  nsed  for  the  same  purpose,  or  aerra  u  >" 
apartment  of  any  visitor  of  distinction,  who  Oi- 
not  of  course  be  sdmitted  into  the  interior  psrti 
of  the  bouse.  The  other  apartments  in  this  m'"' 
court  are  comparatively  small,  and  an  uK<i  fr 
the  accommodation  of  viators,  retainen.  and  (W- 
vants.  These  various  ipartments  are  nnullj  up* 
what  we  should  call  the  first  floor,  or  at  le»l  °P"i 
an  elevated  terrace.  The  ground-floor  is  in  (M| 
case  occopied  by  various  store-rooms  sail  Kf™™ 
offlCfB.  In  all  cues  the  npper  floor,  oooaioiJ? 
the  principal  rooms,  is  thmted  l^  a  pll"7  • 
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Id  home*  haviDg:  bat  one  ooart,  the  rrccplioD- 
ma  ii  on  the  groond-floar,  ind  tbe  domeatie 
Babliilimnit  id  tbe  npper  put  of  the  houte. 
Thi*  unoDemeDt  U  thowo  is  the  umexed  eu- 
pnng  (No.  113),  wbicb  it  alto  intereatiog  trmn 
miluwiiig  tbeateof  dte'pUlui'  looneii  men- 


•^^  in  Seriptore,  pmicnlarlT '  the  pillvs  od 
"ua  the  booK  Mood, Bud  by  which  itwm  bome 
"P  ff -%.  XW.  29). 
'»  uoik,  which  hu  been  mentkmed  •bove  u 


into'the  coort,  and  not  the 


frontjng  the  itreet,  over  the  gnteviy,  ii  eonneded 
with  one  of  the  Itrger  rooms  klreadj  deteribed, 
or  fbrmi  a  tepante  aputment,  wliich  ii  the  nini- 
mer  parlour  of  Scripture.  Here,  in  the  heat  of 
the  afternoon,  the  maater  loaagea  or  dnei  liit- 
leoly,  refreshed  by  the  air  which  eircolatet 
between  the  openings  of  the  Isttiee-work;  and 
here  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  noUoe  unobserved  what 
pastes  m  the  street.  In  thit  we  are  to  seek  the 
Bnmmer  parloDr  in  which  Ehud  smote  the  king 
of  Moab(Jndg.  iii.  30],  and  the 'chamber  on  the 
wall,'  which  the  Shnnamite  prepared  (or  tbe 
prophet  (3  Kings  ir.  10).  The  prqjectiiig  coH' 
stmetion  orer  the  reception  chamber  b  No.  SIS 
is,  like  the  ki«k,  towards  the  street  as  a  snmmer 
partoor;  bat  there  il  belongs  to  the  women's 
apartments,  and  looks  ioto'the  con 
Itreet. 

It  it  DOW  tiDie  to  prooeed  to  tbe  inner  eoart, 
which  we  enter  by  a  passage  and  door  similar 
to  those  by  which  we  entered  from  tbe  itreet. 
Tliis  passage  and  door  are  nmally  st  One  of  tbe 
innermoct  comers  of  the  outer  conrt  Here  a 
mncb  more  extended  prospect  opens  to  os,  tbe 
inner  coort  being  generally  moch  larger  than  the 
fbrmer.  The  annexed  cnt  (No.  SI*)  will  convey 
some  notion  of  i( ;  but  being  a  Penian  boose,  it 
■ouiewhat  diSera  ftnm  that  which  we  ha*e  more 
particularly  in  view.  It  is  lower,  the  principal 
apartments  standing  apon  a  terrace  or  bank  of 
earth,  and  not  upon  a  basement  story  of  offices ; 
and  it  also  wanli  the  veranda  or  covered  gallery 
in  front,  which  we  find  in  Syro-Arabian  booses. 
The  conrt  it  for  the  meat  part  paved,  excepting  a 
portion  in  tbe  middle,  which  is  planted  with  trees 
(ntnallT  two)  and  sbraba,  withabaainof  watcrin 
tbe  midst.  Id  oor  Arabian  home  the  two  trees 
were  palm-treet,  in  wluch  annmher  of  wild  doves 
boilt  their  ncMs.  In  tbe  tecoDd  cot  (No.  347), 
sliowing  an  aodenl  Egyptian  hotise,  we  see  the 
same  ammgement:  two  palm-trees  growing  in 
the  court  extend  their  tops  above,  and,  as  it  were, 
oat  of  the  lionse — a  carious  effect  freqaentiy  no- 
ticed in  the  towns  of  Sonth-westem  Alia.  That 
tbe  Jews  bad  the  like  arrangement  of  trees  in  tbe 
courts  of  their  houses,  and  that  the  birds  nested 


in  them,  appears  from  Pia.  lixxi*.  !,  3.  Tbey 
hsdalso  tbe  bstin  of  water  in  tbe  inner  court,  or 
banm ;  and  among  them  it  was  nsed  for  bathing, 
at  it  shown  by  David's  discovering  BathihcM 
bathing  as  be  walked  on  tbe  roof  of  hit  palace. 
This  use  of  the  reservoir  has  oow  been  tapeneded 
by  the  ettabltshment  of  public  ram  baths  in 
every  town,  snd  in  private  mansions.  Cold 
bathing  bat  all  blK  eetted  in  Western  Asia. 
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The  arrangemeDt  of  the  inner  court  is  Teij 
similar  to  that  of  the  outer;  bat  the  whole  is 
more  open  and  airy.  The  building  usually 
occupy  two  sides  of  the  square,  of  which  the  one 
opposite  the  entrance  contains  the  principal  apart- 
ments. They  are  upon  what  we  shoula  calf  the 
first  floor,  and  open  into  a  wide  gallery  or  ve- 
randa, which  in  good  houses  is  nine  or  ten  feet 
deep,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  penthouse  sup- 
ported by  a  row  of  wooden  columns.  This  ter- 
race, or  eallery,  is  fhmished  with  a  strong  wooden 
balustrade,  and  is  usually  paved  with  squared 
stones,  or  else  floored  with  boards.  In  the  centre 
of  the  principal  front  is  the  usual  open  drawing- 
room,  on  which  the  best  art  of  the  Eastern  deco- 
rator is  expended.  Much  of  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  court  m>nt  is  usually  occupied  by  the  large 
sitting-room,  with  the  latticed  front  covered  with 
coloured  glass,  similar  to  that  in  the  outer  court 
The  other  rooms,  of  smaller  size,  are  the  more 
private  apartments  of  the  mansion.  There  are 
usually  no  doors  to  the  sitting  or  drawing-rooms 
of  Eastern  houses :  they  are  closed  by  curtains, 
at  least  in  summer,  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
doors  being  odious  to  most  Orientals.  The  same 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  far  as  ire  may  judge  from  the  curtains  which 
served  instead  of  doors  to  the  tabernacle,  and 
which  separated  the  inner  and  outer  chambers  of 
the  temple.  The  curtuned  entrances  to  our 
Westminster  courts  of  law  supply  a  familiar  ex- 
ainple  of  the  same  practice. 

These  observations  apply  to  the  principal  story. 
The  basement  is  occupied  by  various  offices, 
stores  of  com  and  fuel,  places  for  the  water-jars 
to  stand  in,  places  for  grinding  com,  baths, 
kitchens,  &c.  The  kitchens  are  always  in  this 
inner  court,  as  the  cooking  is  performed  by 
women,  and  the  ladies  of  the  family  superintend 
or  actually  assist  in  the  process.  The  kitehen, 
open  in  front,  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  entrance 
from  the  outer  court ;  and  the  top  of  it  forms  a 
terrace,  which  affords  a  commumcation  between 
the  first  floor  of  both  courts  by  a  private  door, 
seldom  used  but  by  the  master  of  the  house  and 
attendant  eunuchs. 

The  kitehen  is  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  brick- 
work, on  the  top  of  which  are  the  fireplaces  formed 
in  compartments,  and  separated  by  little  walls  of 
fire-brick  or  tile.  In  these  different  compartments 
the  various  dishes  of  an  Eastern  feast  may  be  at 
once  prepared  at  charcoal  fires.  This  place  being 
wholly  open  in  front,  the  half-tame  doves,  which 
have  ueir  nests  in  the  trees  of  the  court,  often 
visit  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  servants,  in  search 
of  crumbs,  &c  As  they  sometimes  blacken  them- 
selves, this  perhaps  explains  the  obscure  passage 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13,  'Though  ye  have  lien  among 
the  pots,  ye  shall  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove 
covered  with  silver,'  &c.  In  Turkish  Arabia 
most  of  the  houses  have  underground  cellars  or 
vaults,  to  which  the  inhabitants  retreat  during 
the  mid-day  heat  of  summer,  and  there  enjoy  a 
refr'eshing  coolness.  In  the  rest  of  the  year  these 
cellars,  or  serdaubt^  as  they  are  called,  are 
abandoned  to  the  bats,  which  swarm  in  them  in 
scarcely  credible  numbers  (Isa.  ii.  20). 

From  the  court  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  usually 
at  the  comer,  conducts  to  the  gallery,  from  which 
a  plainer  stair  leads  to  the  house-top.  If  the 
house  be  large,  there  are  two  or  three  sets  of  steps 


to  the  difiiBrent  sides  of  the  qoadrugle^  but  sddoB 
more  than  one  flight  from  the  terrace  to  the  hoiae 
top  of  any  one  court  There  is,  however,  t  sen- 
rate  stur  tram  the  outer  court  to  the  roof,  sad  it 
is  usually  near  the  entrance.  This  will  hm%  to 
mind  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  whose  fiieub, 
finding  they  could  not  get  access  to  Jesus  throogli 
the  people  who  crowded  the  court  of  the  house  b 
which  he  was  preaching,  took  him  up  to  the  root 
and  let  him  down  in  his  bed  through  the  tiling,  to 
the  place  where  Jesus  stood  (Luke  v.  17-26).  If 
the  nonse  in  which  our  Lord  then  was  had  more 
than  one  court,  he  and  the  auditors  were  oerttinlT 
in  the  outer  one ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  oondode 
that  he  stood  in  the  veranda  addressing  thecroid 
below.  The  men  bearing  the  paralytic  therefore 
perhaps  went  up  the  steps  near  the  door;  aid 
finding  they  could  not  even  then  get  near  the 
person  of  Jesus,  the  gallerv  being  also  crovded, 
continued  their  course  to  ue  root  of  the  house, 
and  removinff  the  boards  over  the  covering  of  the 
gallery,  at  the  place  where  Jesus  stood,  lovered 
the  sick  man  to  his  feet  But  if  they  could  not 
get  access  to  the  steps  near  the  door,  as  is  likelj. 
from  the  door  beiuf  much  crowded,  their  sltff- 
native  was  to  take  nim  to  the  roof  of  the  next 
house,  and  there  hoist  him  over  the  parapet 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  which  they  desired  to 
enter. 

The  roof  of  the  house  is,  of  course,  flat  It  s 
formed  b^  layers  of  branches,  twigs,  mattiDg,ani 
earth,  laid  over  the  rafters  and  troddea  dovn: 
after  which  it  is  covered  with  a  compost  irhich 
acquire  considerable  hardness  when  dry.  Soch 
roo&  would  not,  however,  endure  the  hojj  ud 
continuous  rains  of  our  climate;  and  in  tbose 
parts  of  Asia  where  the  climate  is  more  tfau 
usually  moist,  a  stone  roller  is  usually  kept  on 
every  roof,  and  after  a  shower  a  great  part  of  the 
population  is  enoaged  in  drawing  these  rollers 
over  the  roo&.  It  is  now  very  common,  in  coun- 
tries where  timber  is  scarce,  to  have  domed  roo£» ; 
but  in  that  case  the  flat  roo^  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  £>utera  habits,  is  obtained  by  filling 
up  the  hollow  intervals  between  the  several  domes 
so  as  to  form  a  flat  sur&oe  at  the  top.  Tfaew&t 
roofs  are  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture;  and  the 
allusions  show  that  they  were  made  to  serve  the 
same  uses  as  at  present  In  fine  weather  tlie  in- 
habitants resorted  much  to  them  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  to  enjoy  a  fine  |>rospect,  or  to  witness 
any  event  that  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
(2  Sam.  xi.  2;  Isa.  xxii.  1;  Matt  xxiv.  17: 
Mark  xiii.  15).  The  dryness  of  the  soomer 
atmosphere  enabled  them,  without  injoiy  to 
health,  to  enjoy  the  bracing  coolness  of  the  night- 
air  by  sleeping  on  the  house-tops ;  and  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  prospect  in  the 
dajrtime,  without  inconvenience  fix>m  the  son, 
sheds,  booths,  and  tents,  were  sometimes  erected 
on  the  house-tops  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22). 

The  roo&  of  the  houses  are  well  protected  br 
walls  and  parapets.  Towards  the  street  and 
neighbouring  houses  is  a  high  wall ;  and  towards 
the  interior  court-yard  usually  a  parapet  or 
wooden  rail.  '  Battlements '  of  this  kind,^ 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  are  strictly  enjoined 
in  the  Law  (Dent  xxH.  8);  and  the  form  of  ^ 
battlements  of  the  Egyptian  booses,  as  shown  m 
the  annexed  engravings,  suggest  some  interesting 
analogies,  when  we  ccMisioer  how  recently  the 
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T«li  «T«r  tbe  wiottoira,  or  bj  ihatten  with  bold 
in  them  uffieient  to  wliait  li^  (I  King*  m  IT ; 
Cut  ii.  9). 

In  tbe  East,  where  the  climate  illowi  the 
people  to  ipeud  ao  much  of  dieir  time  ont  of 
doOTS,  the  uticLes  of  fomitiire  and  the  domenio 


□ 


or  the  in&rioT  kindi  of  OiieDtal  dvelliogB, 
wh  u  we  met  with  in  nlUge*  and  very  amall 
Bra,  the  nbiiMned  ii  not  an  nu&voDrable  — 
imm.    In  tbeae  there  is  no  central  court, 
bere  ii  geoersUj  a^rd  attacbed,  either  on 
ilk  or  at  tbe  rear.  The  shaded  platform  in  n^>Dt 
I  nich  ai  it  luuiallj  leen  attached  to  coffee- 
BiM,  which  is,  in  fiict,  tbe  character  of 
KKiM  repramled   in  No.  31T.     Here  the 
onwn  ut  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  sip  their 
"See,    The  Tillage  cabins  and  abodes  of  the 
rtaatrj  are,  of  coutk.  of  a  still  inferior  de- 
•TiptkrD ;  and,  being  the  abodes  of  people 
irt  much  in  the  open  air.  will  not  bear 
•nwn  with  the  houses  of  the  same  cla 
'■'mlKni  Eon^e,  where  the  cotls^  is  the  horn 
t  the  owner. 

Nd  indent  hostes  had  chimneys.    The  word 
I  translated  in  Hociiii.  3,meansabolethniDBh 
'hich  the  smoke  escaped ;  and  this  existed  only 
a  Ok  lower  class  of  dwellmgs,  where  raw  wood 
■u  employed  for  fiiel  or  cooking,  and  where 
We  *u    an    opening  immediately    over    " 
innh  to  let  out  the  smoke.    In  the  better 
if  lioaiea  the  rooms  were  wanned  in  winlei 
'imcaal  in  braiieis,  as  is  still  the  practice  ( 
uiTL  M ;  Hsj'k  liT.  64 ;  John  i™i.  1 8). 

The  windowg  bad  no  glass.     They  were  only 
-Uticed,  and  thus  gave  free  passage  to  the  ur  and 
iinitted  light,  while  birds  aod  bats  wer 
Jiuied.    In  winter  the  cold  va  was  kept  ont  by 


(Bed  1  Lum ;  Ponsay ;  Seats  ;  Tablxs]. 
The  Tooms,  however,  althongh  eomparatiTely 
vacant  of  moveables,  are  &t  from  having  a  nnk^ 
or  anAimished  appeanmce.  This  is  owing  to  the 
high  ornament  given  to  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
Tbe  walls  are  broken  up  into  various  recesses, 
and  the  ceiling  into  compartmecU.  The  ceiling, 
if  of  wood  and  flat,  is  of  corioaa  and  complicated 
i^ery  ;  or,  if  Tsulled,  is  wrought  into  numerooi 
coves,  and  enriched  with  fret-work  in  stnoco ;  and 
the  w^Us  are  adorned  with  axabesqaes,  mosaics, 
mirrors,  punting,  and  gold ;  which,  «s  set  off  by 
the  marble-like  whiteness  of  the  itocco,  has  a 
truly  brilliant  and  rich  effect.  There  is  moeh 
in  this  to  remind  one  of  lach  descriptiiaia  of 
splendid  Interiors  as  that  in  Isa.  liv.  11,  12. 

HULDAH,  or  rather  CaitijiAH,  wife  of  Shal- 
Inm,  a  prophetess,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Joaiah, 
abode  in  that  part  irf'  Jeraaalem  called  tbe 
Hisfaoeh,  where  tbe  book  of  the  Law  was  dis- 
covered by  the  high-priest  Hilkiah.  This  pro- 
phetess was  consolled  respecting  the  denunda- 
tioni  which  it  contained.  She  then  delivered  an 
oracular  response  of  mingled  judgment  and 
mercy;  declaring  tbe  not  remote  destruction  of 
Jenualem,  but  promising  Josiah  (hat  he  should 
be  taken  from  me  world  before  these  evil  day* 
came;  B.C.  623  (a  Kings  zxii.  14-20;  2  Chron. 
iiiiv.  32-28).  Hnldah  u  only  known  for  this 
circumstance.  She  was  probably  at  this  time  the 
widow  of  Shallum,  a  name  too  common  to  sug- 
gest any  information  ;  but  he  is  sud  to  have  beMi 
grandson  of  one  Harhas,  >  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe,' but  whether  the  priestly  or  the  royal  ward- 
robe is  oncertun.  If  the  former,  he  most  have 
been  a  Levite,  if  not  a  priest.  As  to  her  resi- 
dence, it  is  said  to  have  been  '  in  the  Mishneh,' 
which  the  Auth.  Vers,  renders  '  in  the  college.' 
But  there  is  no  ground  to  conclude  that  any  school 
or  college  of  the  prophets  is  to  be  understood. 
Tbe  came  means  'second'  or  'double/  and 
many  of  the  Jews  themselves  (as  Jarchi  slates) 
understood  it  as  the  name  of  the  suburb  Iviag 
between  the  inner  and  onter  wall  of  Jemcslem. 
It  is  safest  to  regard  it  as  a  proper  name  denoting 
some  qoarter  Si  Jerusalem  about  which  we  are 
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not  certun,  and,  accordingly,  to  translate  '  in  the 
Miflhneh/ 

HUNTING.  The  parsnit  and  capture  of 
beasts  of  the  field  was  the  first  means  of  sus- 
tenance which  the  human  race  had  recourse  to, 
this  mode  of  gaining  a  lirelihood  haTing  naturally 
preceded  the  engagements  of  agriculture,  as  it 
presented  food  already  provided,  requiring  only  to 
be  taken  and  slaughtered ;  whereas  tillage  must 
have  been  an  afterthought,  and  a  later  resource, 
since  it  implies  accumulated  knowledge,  skill, 
and  such  proTision  aforehand  of  subsistence  as 
would  enable  a  clan  or  a  fiunily  to  wait  till  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  maturecL  Hunting  was, 
therefore,  a  business  Ions  ere  it  was  a  sport.  And 
originally,  before  man  had  established  his  em- 
pire on  the  earth,  it  must  have  been  not  only  a 
serious  but  a  dangerous  pursuit  In  prooen  of 
time,  however,  when  civilization  had  made  some 
progress,  when  cities  were  built  and  lands  cul- 
tivated, hunting  was  carried  on  not  so  much  for 
the  food  which  it  brought  as  for  the  recreation  it 
gave  and  its  conduciveuess  to  health. 

The  East— the  cradle  of  civilization— presents 
us  with  hunting  in  both  the  characters  now 
spoken  of,  originally  as  a  means  of  support,  then 
as  a  manly  amusement  In  the  early  records  of 
history  we  find  bunting  held  in  high  repute, 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  its  oostiiness,  its  dangers, 
Its  similitude  to  war,  its  capability  of  combining 
the  energies  of  many,  and  also  ftom  the  relief 
which  it  afforded  to  the  stagnant  monotony  of  a 
court,  in  the  high  and  bounding  spirits  that  it 
called  forth.  Hunting  has  always  borne  some- 
what of  a  regal  character,  and  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  hiM  worn  an  aristocratic  air.  In 
Babylon  and  Persia  this  attribute  is  presented  in 
bold  relief.  Immense  parks  were  enclosed  ibr 
nurturing  and  preserving  beasts  of  the  chace.  The 
monarch  himself  led  £e  way  to  the  sport,  not 
only  in  these  preserves,  but  also  over  the  wide 
sur&oe  of  the  country,  being  attended  by  his 
nobles,  especially  by  the  younger  aspirants  to 
fkme  and  warlike  renown. 

In  the  Bible  we  find  hunting  connected  with 
royalty  so  early  as  in  Gen.  x.  The  great  founder 
of  Babel  was  in  general  repute  as  '  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.'  The  patriarchs,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  herdsmen  than 
hunters,  if  respect  is  had  to  their  habitual  mode 
of  life.  The  condition  of  the  herdsman  ensues 
next  to  that  of  the  hunter  in  the  early  stages  of 
civilization ;  and  so  we  find  that  even  Cain  was 
a  keeper  of  sheep.  This,  and  the  fact  that  Abel 
is  designated '  a  tiller  of  the  ground,'  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  very  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and 
pursuits  of  social  life.  The  same  contrast  and 
similar  hostility  we  find  somewhat  later,  in  the 
case  of  Jacob  and  Esau ;  the  first,  *  a  plain  man 
dwellmg  in  tents  ;*  the  second, '  a  cunning  hunter, 
a  man  of  the  field '  (Gen.  zxv.  sq.).  The  account 
given  of  Esau  in  connection  with  his  father  seems 
to  show  that  hunting  was,  conjointiy  with  tillage, 
pursued  at  that  time  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
and  that  hunting  had  not  then  passed  into  its 
secondary  state,  and  become  an  amusement 

In  Egypt  the  children  of  Israel  would  be  spec- 
tators of  hunting  carried  on  extensively  and  pur- 
sued in  different  manners,  but  chiefiy,  as  appears 
probable,  with  a  view  rather  to  recreation  tiian 
subsistenoe.  That  the  land  of  promise  into  which 


the  Hebrews  were  oonducted  on  leaving  Eg^^ 
was  pleutifiilly  supplied  with  beasts  of  the  chaoi 
appears  dear  fran  Exod.  xxiL  29,  *  I  will  do 
drive  them  out  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  becom 
desolate  and  the  beast  of  the  field  mnltiply  agiiiM 
thee'  (oomp.  Dent  iii.  22).  And  mm  the  n 
ffulation  given  in  Lev.  xvii.  15,  it  is  manifert  thi 
hunting  was  practised  after  the  settlement  t 
Canaan,  and  was  pursued  with  the  view  of  o( 
taining  food.  Prov.  xii.  27  proves  tiiat  hontiaj 
animahi  fur  their  flesh  was  an  established  costal 
among  the  Hebrews,  though  the  torn  of  the  pa 
sage  may  serve  to  show  that,  at  the  time  it  vi 
penned,  sport  was  the  chief  aim.  If  hunting  «< 
not  forbidden  in  the  *  year  of  rest,'  special  pn 
vision  was  made  that  not  only  the  cattie,  but  '  tb 
beast  of  the  field '  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  u 
flourish  on  the  nncropped  spontaneous  prodnotc 
the  land  (Exod.  xzuu  11 ;  Lev.  xxt.  7).  Tbg 
the  lion  and  other  ravenous  beasts  of  prey  w& 
not  wanting  in  Palestine,  many  passages  of  tfa 
Bible  make  obvious  (1  Sam.  xviL  34 ;  2  Saa 
xxiii.  20 ;  1  Kings  xiii.  24).  The  lion  was  era 
made  use  of  to  catch  other  animals  (Esek.  xix 
3),  and  Harmer  long  ago  remarked,  that  as  in  tbi 
vicini^  of  Gaza,  so  also  in  Judsea,  leopards  veM 
trained  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  (Hanneri 
iv.  358;  Hab.  i.  8).  That  lions  were  taken  Vj 
pit&lls  as  well  as  by  nets  appears  from  £z«i 
xix.  4,  8  (Shaw,  p.  172).  In  the  latter  rerse  tN 
words  of  the  prophet,  *  and  spread  their  net  oyd 
him,'  allude  to  the  custom  of  enclosing  a  vik 
extent  of  country  with  nets,  into  which  tbe  loh 
mals  were  driven  by  hunters.  Tbe  spots  thai 
enclosed  were  usually  in  a  hilly  connt^  and  k 
the  vicinity  of  water-brooks;  whence  the  pn^ 
priety  and  force  of  the  language  of  Ps.  xlil  I. 

*  As  the  (hunted)  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brooks.'  These  places  were  selected  becifls 
they  were  those  to  which  the  animals  were  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  in  the  morning  and  erouBj- 
Scenes  like  the  one  now  supposed  are  foond  f^ 
trayed  in  tiie  Egyptian  paintings.  Hounds  vac 
used  for  hunting  in  Egypt,  and,  if  the  pastsp  ia 
Josephus  {Antif^,  iv.  8,  9)  may  be  considered  (i^ 
cisive,  in  Palestine  as  welL    Prom  Gen.  zzrii.  V 

*  Now  take  thy  weapons,  thy  qniTer  and  th j  bo«. 
we  learn  what  arms  were  employed  at  least  is 
capturing  game.  Bulls,  after  bebg  taken,  vert 
kept  at  least  for  a  time  in  a  net  (Is.  li.  ^).  ^^ 
rious  missiles,  pitfisdls,  snares,  and  gias,.^^ 
made  use  of  in  hunting  (Ps.  xcL  3 ;  Anios  E  5: 
2  Sunt  xxiii.  20).  That  hunting  continued  to  bf 
followed  till  towards  the  end  of  the  Jewisfa  $air 
appears  from  Josephus,  who  speaks^  of  Hefod  « 

*  ever  a  most  excellent  hunter,  for  in  one  day  v 

caught  forty  wild  beasts.'    The  same  pas^ 

makes  it  clear  that  horses  were  employed  in  ^ 

pursuits  of  the  chace. 
HUSKS.    The  word  which  is  tiius  peDdendjfl 

the  AuUiorized  Verwon  rLuke  xv.  10)  is  reaUy 
the  name  of  a  tree  called  in  English  Orob-tne. 
It  is  extremely  common  in  tbe  south  of  £da^' 
in  Sjrria,  and  in  Egypt  Celsius  states  thai »« 
tree  is  more  frequentiy  mentioned  p  *^  ]*j 
mud,  where  its  fruit  is  stated  to  be  gives  as «» 
to  cattie  and  swine :  it  is  now  given  to  hors* 
asses,  and  mules.  During  the  Peninsolar  ^ 
the  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  were  of^  *J 
on  tiie  beans  of  tiie  Carob-tree.  BothPlwy"" 
Columella  mention  that  it  was  given  ss  iwd  »' 


HTAKA 

riiK.  By  fome  it  h»  been  thoo^t,  bat  >ppa- 
mtlj  vitEMXit  retaoD,  that  it  wu  apon  the  ImikB 
r  Uiu  tree  that  John  the  Baptiat  fed  in  the  wil- 
emea :  from  thii  idea.  boveTCT.  it  i«  oftm  called 
t.  Jgho't  Bnad  and  Loeni(4ne. 
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(IB.    [CnloDla  Sniqu.] 

The  CaTDb4ree  growt  in  the  diotb  of  Gorope 
•od  norih  of  Africa,  nsoall;  to  a  modente  nie, 
'n  it  Mnetimea  becomn  very  large,  with  a 
^uok  ofpeat  Ihicknew.  and  affordi  an  agreeable 
^Inile.  Tbe  qwmtiiy  of  podi  borne  by  each  tree 
ii  TtTj  (niuderable>  being  often  ai  moch  an  80" 
"  9W  pcMUMla  ireight ;  uey  *n  flat,  brawoiil 
olnred,  from  lii  to  eight  iuchet  in  length,  of 
Hi' utringent  taste  when  unripe,  but  wIkd  com 


"^^'T  in  Spain  and  E^pt.  and  by  the'Areb& 
^>*J  m  giTcn  a<  food  to  cattle  in  modern,  as 
"f  toA  tlwj  were  in  ancient,  times  ;  but  M  the 
™  tM  only  be  cotuidered  very  poor  fcre. 

HV,ENA  {Tztboa),  (Ecclng.  aiL  IB).  Ex- 
"^t  in  Ecdedaaticoi  jmt  noted,  the  vord  doe> 
»«  ottBi  in  tiw  Engliih  Bible,  allhongh  there 
f*  •etenl  [»iami  n  in  the  Hebrew  csDnnical 
"»*>■  "het*  Tictioa, '  Mreaked '  or  •  variegated,' 
'  uanmed  to  dengnate  the  bytcoa.  The  mort 
orM  of  thcM  ii  Jer.  xii.  9,  when  the  word* 
■bkh  the  Septoagint  render  ■  tbe  cave  of  the 
y^'*''  *n  rendered  in  oar  TenioD  '  a  ipeckled 
°™-'  But  Bochait  and  the  conlinnator  of  Cal- 
^tindicate  whit  we  take  to  be  the  Irne  reading, 
1*  itriped  nuher,"  i.  «.  the  hj^na,  taming 
^""4  Dpon  fail  uir,  introdnoed  after  an  allnnon 
hL*^  P<^vion*  verae  to  the  lion  calling  to  the 
'**">  of  the  Geld  (other  hysuaa  and  jadials)  to 
fMM  ind  de*oor.  Thii  allniioB.  followed  op  ■* 
"  **  "1 1  nuaial  aMotnaliDD  of  idea*,  with  a  de- 


HYMENEUS 


.   ■iption  of  the  panor,  feeder,  or  n         .     

or  deronrer  of  the  vineyard,  treading  down  and 

deatroying  the  vinet.  rendera  the  natural  and 

poetical  picture  complete ;  for  the  hyiena  aeelu 

louTowi  and  cavemi  for  a  lair ;  like  the  doe  it 

na  round  to  lie  down ;  howU,  and  occaaionul  j 

a,  in  concert;  is  loathsome,  aavBge,  insatiable 

appetite,  offensive  in  nnel! ;  and  will  in  tbe 

son,  like  eaninet,  devour  grapes,  as  the  writer 

baa  himself  ascertained  by  actual  experiment. 

jT^eAnti,  tberefbre,  we  consider  proved  to  be, 
genericftlly,  the  hyiena.  The  striped  t^iedes  is 
one  of  three  or  four — all,  it  seems,  originally 
African  ;  and,  by  following  anniea  and  carsTaas, 
gradnally  spread  over  Southern  Asia  to  beyond 
Uie  Ganges,  though  not  as  yet  to  the  east  of  the 
BramapoDtra.  It  ii  now  not  uncommon  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  has  extended  into  Southern  Tartary; 
bat  this  progress  is  comparatively  so  recent,  that 
no  other  than  Semitie  names  are  well  known  to 
belong  to  it.  The  head  and  jaws  of  all  the 
species  are  broad  and  strong  ;  the  mnnte  trun- 
cated ;  the  ton^e  like  a  raspj  (he  teeth  34  in- 
stead of  12,  ai  in  the  aaida,  but  rohuBt,  large, 
and  eminently  formed  for  biting,  lacerating,  and 
reducing  the  very  bone ;  the  neck  stiff;  the  body 
ahort  and  compact;  the  limbs  tall,  with  only  four 
loea  on  each  foot ;  the  ftar  coarse,  forming  a  kind 
of  semi-erectile  mane  along  the  back;  the  tail 
rather  short,  with  an  imperfect  brash,  and  with 
a  fetid  poach  beneath  it  In  stature  tbe  species 
varies  from  that  of  a  lai^  wolf  to  mach  leia. 
Hyeenas  are  not  bold  in  comparison  with  wolves, 
or  in  proportion  to  their  powers.  They  do  not 
in  general  act  collectively ;  they  prowl  chiefly  in 
the  night ;  attack  asses,  dogs,  and  weaker  ani- 
mals; feed  most  willingly  on  corrupt  animal 
ofial,  dead  camels,  &c.;   and  dig  into  homan 


graves  that  are  not  well  protected  with  slake* 
and  bnunblifs.  The  striped  species  is  of  a  dirty 
ashy  bnff.  with  some  oblique  black  streaks  aeroM 
the  shoaldcn  and  body,  and  namerons  crosa-bar* 
on  the  legs ;  the  muule  and  throat  are  black, 
and  tbe  tip  of  the  tail  white. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  dot,  or 
Scriptural  wolf,  when  represented  as  carrying  off 
a  lamb,  is  no  other  than  the  hyena,  unless  the 
real  wolf  has  been  extirpated;  for  loologists 
have  not  fonnd  tbe  wolf  in  Syria. 

HYMENE'US,  a  professor  of  Christianity  at 
Ephesas,  who,  with  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  10) 
and  Philetos  (S  Tim.  ii.  18),  had  departed  tnm 
tbe  tmlh  both  in  principle  and  practice,  and  led 
others  into  apostacy.    The  chief  doctrinal  error 
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of  theie  penoDS  consisted  in  maintaining  that 

*  the  resoirection  vas  past  already.*  The  precite 
meaning  of  this  expression  is  by  no  means  clearly 
ascertained:  the  most  general  and  perhaps  best 
founded  opinion  is,  that  they  understood  the  re- 
sorrection  in  a  figurative  sense  of  the  great 
change  produced  by  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
Most  critics  suppose  that  the  same  person  is  re- 
ferred to  in  both  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  by  the 
name  of  Hymeneos.  Dr.  Mosheim,  however, 
contends  that  there  were  two.  But  his  reasoning 
on  the  sabject  is  fiur  from  satisfactory. 

HTMN.  In  the  only  places  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament where  this  word  occurs,  it  is  connected 
with  two  others  of  very  similar  import  *  Speak- 
ing to  yonrselves  in  jialms,  and  kymiu,  and  spi- 
ritual songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
heart  to  the  Loitl '  (Eph.  ▼.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16).  It 
has  been  conjectured  tnat  by  *  psalms  and  hymns ' 
the  poetical  compositions  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  chiefly  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  epithet 
'  spiritual,'  here  applied  to  'songs,'  is  intenaed  to 
mark  those  devout  effusions  which  resulted  from 
the  spiritual  gifts  granted  to  the  primitiye  church ; 
yet  in  1  CSor.  »▼.  26  a  production  of  the  latter 
class  is  called  '  a  psalm.'  Josephus,  it  may  be 
remarked,  uses  the  terms  '  hymns '  and  '  songs,' 
in  reference  to  the  Psalms  of  David  (Antiq.  vii 
12.  3).  Our  information  respecting  Uie  hymno- 
logy  of  the  first  Christians  is  extremely  scanty ; 
the  most  distinct  notice  we  possess  of  it  is  tliat 
contained  in  Pliny's  celebrated  Epistle  {Ep.  x. 
97):  '  They  ring  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God.' 

The  hymn  which  onr  Lord  sung  with  his  dis- 
ciples at  the  Last  Supper  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  latter  part  of  the  Hatlel^  or 
series  of  psalms  which  were  sung  by  the  Jews  on 
the  night  of  the  Passover,  comprehending  Ps. 
cxiii.-cxviii. ;  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.  being  sung  be- 
fore, and  the  rest  after  the  Passover. 

HYSSOP.  A  great  variety  of  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  plant  called  esohK 
translated  'hyssop^  in  the  Authorized  Version 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty  on  the  plant  in- 
tended. The  first  notice  of  it  occurs  m  ^od. 
xii.  22,  where  a  bunch  of  hyssop  is  directed  to 
be  dipped  in  blood  and  struck  on  the  lintels  and 
the  two  side-posts  of  the  doors  of  the  houses  in 
which  the  Israelites  resided.  It  is  next  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  52,  in  the  ceremony  for 
declaring  lepers  to  be  cleansed;  and  again,  in 
Num.  XIX.  6,  18,  in  preparing  the  water  of  sepa- 
ration. To  these  passages  the  apostle  alludes  in 
Heb.  ix.  19 :  '  For  when  Moses  had  spoken  every 

Erecept  to  all  the  people,  according  to  the  law, 
e  took  the  blood  of  calves,  and  of  ffoats,  with 
water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled 
both  the  book  and  all  the  people.'  From  these 
texts  we  find  that  the  plant  must  have  been  leafy, 
and  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
sprinkling,  and  that  it  must  have  b^  found  in 
Lower  Epypt,  as  well  as  in  the  country  towards 
Mount  Sinai,  and  onwards  to  Palestine.  From 
the  following  passages  we  get  some  information 
respectbg  the  habits  and  the  supposed  properties 
of  the  plant    Thus,  in  1  Kings  iv.  33,  it  is  said, 

*  Solomon  spoke  of  trees,  firom  the  cedai^tree  that 
is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall ;'  and  in  the  penitential  psalm  of 
David  (ti.  7),  '  Purge  me  with  hyssops  and  I 


shall  be  clean :  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiti 
than  snow.'  In  this  passage  it  is^  no  doubt,  ooi 
sidered  by  some  commentators  that  hyssop  i 
used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  still  it  is  posibl 
that  the  plant  ma^  have  posseased  some  gener 
cleansing  properties,  and  thus  come  to  be  en 
ployed  in  preference  to  other  plants  in  the  or\ 
monies  of  purification.  It  ought,  at  all  eventi.  1 
be  fbund  growins  upon  walls,  and  in  Palesdi 
In  the  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  onr  Ssviov 
the  Apostle  John  says  (John  xix.  29),  '  Na 
there  was  set  a  vessel  fall  of  vinegnr,  and  die 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  ana  put  it  upc 
hyncpt  and  put  it  to  his  month.'  In  the  psrall 
passages  of  Matthew  (xxvii.  48)  and  Mark  (r 
36),  it  is  stated  that  the  sponge  filled  with  raip 
was  put  upon  a  reed  or  stick.  To  reconcile  tlw 
statements,  some  commentators  have  soppoH 
that  both  the  sponge  and  the  hyssop  were  tied  1 
a  stick,  and  that  one  apostle  mentions  only  tl 
hyssop,  because  he  considered  it  as  the  most  is 
portant ;  while,  for  the  same  reason,  the  otbe 
two  mention  only  the  stick;  Imt  the  simplfl 
mode  of  explaining  the  apparent  discrepsocy  i 
to  consider  the  hyssop  axid  the  stick  to  be  th 
same  thing — in  other  words,  that  the  spoo^  « 
affixed  to  a  stick  of  hyssop. 

A  great  variety  of  plants  have  been  addooedb] 
different  authors  as  that  alluded  to  in  the  above  pa 
sages.  Some  contend  for  several  plants  beloogia; 
to  the  class  of  f^ms,  such  as  maiden-hair,  wall-m 
pearlwort,  and  hair-moss :  others  for  a  roecies  9 
wormwood,  that  it  mi^ht  be  more  distasteraJ  to  m 
Sariour.  The  majority,  however,  have  selcetei 
different  kinds  of  fhigrant  plants  belonging  to  th 
natural  family  of  Lmalttt  several  of  which  m 
found  in  dry  and  barren  ritnations  in  PalestiM, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  the  Desert  Of  tkse 
may  be  mentioned  the  roeemary,  spedes  of  b* 
vender,  of  mint,  of  maijoram,  of  thyme,  of  fs^oa. 
of  thymbra,  and  others  of  the  same  tribe,  reffip- 
bling  each  other  much  in  chsracten  as  well  as  ia 
properties :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  m  d 
them  grow  on  walls,  or  are  possessed  of  cleaieiEl 
properties ;  and,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  rs^ 
mary,  they  are  not  capable  of  yielding  a  stiet 
nor  are  they  found  in  all  the  required  situtMSi 
Dr.  Rqyle,  who  has  recently  investigated  tke 
subject,  is  of  opinion  that  as  the  capn  p/u/  b^ 
an  Arabic  name,  otv/*,  similar  to  the  Hebrev  <f^ 
or  earf;  as  it  is  found  in  Lower  B^ypt.  u>  tiv 
deserts  of  Sinai,  and  in  New  Jeroaalem ;  is  i^ 
grows  upon  rocks  and  waUs,  was  always  inpvo^ 
to  be  possessed  of  cleansing  qualities,  u  wfe 
enough  to  yield  a  stick ;  and  as  its  diffovot  ptfts 
used  to  be  preserved  in  vinegar,  as  its  bods  do* 
are,  he  is  warranted,  from  the  union  of  all  tbc 
properties  in  this  plant,  corresponding  so  do«lT 
to  tiiose  of  the  original  es^  in  oonsideriDg  k  tf 
proved  that  the  caper  plead  is  ththtfuep  mSaif 
tnre. 


I. 


IRZAN  (mtutrioiu),  the  tentii  *  judge  of  !»- 

rael.'    He  was  of  Betiilehcm,  probably  the  BeO- 

lehem  of  Zebulun  and  not  of  Jndah.  Hego^^ 

seven  years.    The  prosperity  of  Ibsaa  it  mtnfi 

I  by  the  great  number  of  his  diUdren  (thirtjutf 
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lad  tbir^  daoghten),  and  his  wealth  by  their 
Bianiu|e»— for  they  were  all  married. 

ICH'ABOD  (when  i$  the  glory\  son  of  Phinehas 
ifid  gnndson  of  EIL  He  is  only  known  from  the 
onfaappy  circomstanoes  of  his  birth,  which  occa- 
Booed  this  name  to  be  giTen  to  him.  The  pains 
of  labour  came  npon  his  mother  when  she  heard 
thit  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  that  her  husband 
vas  slain  in  battle,  and  that  these  tidings  had 
proved  fiital  to  his  fiither  EIL  They  weredeath- 
paios  to  her ;  and  when  those  around  sought  to 
cbeer  her,  saying,  *  Fear  not,  fi>r  thou  hast  borne 
I  sod/  she  oiUy  answered  by  giving  him  the  name 
of  Ichabod,  saying,  *  The  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel '  (1  Sam.  iv.  19-22) ;  B.C.  1 141.  The  name 
i^in  occurs  in  I  Sam.  ziy.  3  [£li]. 

IC(yNIUM,  a  town,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Lycaonia,  as  it  is  now,  b^  the  name  of  Konieh, 
of  Karamania,  in  Asia  Mmor.    It  is  situated  in 
K.  lat  37<*  51',  £.  long.  32<>  4(y,  about  one  hun- 
dr«d  and  twenty  miles  inland  from  the  Mediter- 
noean.    It  was  visited  by  St  Paul  in  a.d.  45, 
when  many  Gentiles  were  converted ;  but  some 
mbeUeving  Jews  excited  against  him  and  Bar- 
oibas  a  persecution,  which  they  escaped  with 
difficulty  (Acts  xiii.  51 ;  xiv.  1,  &c.).    He  under^ 
took  a  second  journey  to  Icouium  in  a.d.  51. 
Tike  church  planted  at  this  place  by  the  apostle 
cQDtinued  to  nourish,  until,  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Seljukiaus, 
who  made  it  one  of  their  sultanies,  it  was  nearly 
extinguished.     But  some  Christians  of  the  Greek 
ud  Armenian  churches,  with  a  Greek  metro- 
politan bishop,  are  still  found  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  not  being  permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls. 
KoDieh  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
upon  the  border  of  the  lake  Trogolis,  in  a  fertile 
I^ain,  rich  in  yaluable  productions,  particularly 
tprioots,  wine,  ootton,  flax,  and  grain.    The  cir- 
cunference  of  the  town  is  between  two  and  three 
miles,  beyond  which  are  suburbs  not  much  less 
populous  than  the  town  itself.   The  town,  suburbs, 
utd  gardens  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
from  streams  which  flow  firom  some  hills  to  the 
westward,  and  which,  in  the  north-east,  join  the 
like,  which  varies  in  size  with  the  season  of  the 
jeu*.    In  the  town  carpets  are  manufactured,  and 
bloe  and  yellow  leathers  are  tanned  and  dried. 
Cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  a  few  of  the  other  raw 
productions  which  enrich  the  superior  industry 
uid  skill  of  the  manoflBu^turers  of  Europe,  are  sent 
to  Smyrna  by  caravans. 

The  city,  like  all  those  renowned  for  superior 
sanctity,  abounds  with  dervishes,  who  meet  the 
passenger  at  every  turning  of  the  streets,  and  de- 
mand paras  with  the  greatest  clamour  and  inso- 
lence. The  basaars  and  houses  have  little  to 
'ccommend  them  to  notice. 

1.  IDIX)  (BeoBonahle),  a  prophet  of  Judah, 
vho  wrote  the  history  of  Behoboam  and  Abijah; 
or  rather  perhaps  who,  in  conjunction  with  Se- 
'aiah,  kept  the  public  rolls  during  their  reigns. 
"Kems  by  3  Chron.  xiiL  22,  that  he  named  his 
oook  Midnuh,  or  *  Exposition.'  Josephus  states 
l^t  this  Iddo  was  the  prophet  who  was  sent  to 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  consequentiy  the  same 
vho  was  slain  b^  a  lion  for  disobedience  to  his 
^'ii^niGtioDS  (1  Kmss  xiii) ;  and  many  commen- 
tetors  have  followed  this  statement. 

2.  IDDO,  grandikther  of  the  prophet  Zechariah 

(Zech.  I  1 ;  Emu  y.  l ;  yi.  14). 


3.  IDDO,  chief  of  the  Jews  of  the  Captivity 
established  at  Casiphia,  a  place  of  which  it  is  dir- 
ficult  to  determine  the  ]^ition.  It  was  to  him 
that  Ezra  sent  a  requisition  for  Levites  and  Ne- 
thinim,  none  of  whom  had  yet  joined  lus  caravan. 
Thirty-eight  Levites  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Nethinim  responded  to  his  call  (Ezra  viii.  17-20), 
B.C.  457.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Iddo  was 
a  chief  person  of  the  Nethinim,  descended  from 
those  Gibeonites  who  were  charged  with  the 
servile  labours  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple. 
This  is  one  of  several  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate that  the  Jews  in  their  several  colonies  under 
the  Exile  were  still  ruled  by  the  heads  of  their 
nation,  and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  tbeir 
worship. 

4.  IDDO  (lovely),  a  chief  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 

21). 

IDLK    The  ordinary  uses  of  this  word  re- 
quire no  illustration.    But  the  very  serious  pas^ 
sase  in  Matt.  xii.  36  may  suitably  be  noticed  in 
this  place.    In  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  trans- 
lated, '  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they   shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  d^y  of  judgment'     The  whole 
question  depends  upon  the  meaning,  or  rather  the 
force,  of  the  term  rendered  *■  idle  word,'  concern- 
ing which  there  has  been  no  little  difference  of 
opinion.    Many  understand  it  to  mean  '  wicked 
and  injurious  words ;'  but  this  interpretation  has 
been  examined  with  much  nicety  by  Dr.  Titt- 
mann,  and  shown  to  be  untenable.    He  contends 
that  we  must  necessarily  understand  by  the  phrase 
a  certain  kind  of  words  or  discourse,  which, 
under  the  appearance  of  sincerity  or  candour,  is 
often  the  worst  possible,  and  *  condemns  a  man,' 
because  it  is  uttered  with  an  evil  purpose.    The 
meaning  of  the  expression,  then,  seems  to  be  void 
effect,  without  reaultf  followed  6y  no  corretpond- 
xng  event.    Therefore  '  idle  words '  are-  empty  or 
vain  word»  or  discourse,  i.  e.  void  of  trutu,  and 
to  which  the  event  does  not  correspond.    In  short, 
it  is  the  empty,  inconsiderate,  insincere  language 
of  one  who  says  one  thing  and  means  another. 
This  Tittmann  confirms  by  a  number  of  citations ; 
and  then  deduces  from  the  whole  that  the  sense 
of  the  passage  under  review  is :  '  Believe  me,  he 
who  uses  false  and  insincere  lanc^iage  shall  suffer 
grievous  punishment :  your  words,  if  uttered  with 
sincerit|r  and  insenuousness,  shall  be  approved ; 
but  if  uey  are  dissembled,  although  they  bear  the 
strongest  appearance  of  sincerity,  they  shall  be 
condemned. 

IDOLATRY.  In  giving  a  summary  view  of 
the  forms  of  idolatry  which  are  metitioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  expedient  to  exclude  all  notice  of 
those  illegal  images  which  were  indeed  designed 
to  bear  some  sjrmbolical  reference  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  but  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  idolatry ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  golden  calf 
of  Aaron  (cf.  Neh.  ix.  18);  those  of  Jeroboam; 
the  singular  ephods  of  Gideon  and  Micah  (Judg. 
viii.  27 ;  xvii  5) ;  and  the  Teraphim. 

Idolatry  was  the  most  heinous  offence  a^;ain8t 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  is  most  particular  m  de- 
fining the  acts  that  constitute  the  crime,  and 
severe  in  apportioning  the  punishment  Thus,  it 
is  forbidden  to  make  any  image  of  a  strange  god ; 
to  prostrate  oneself  before  such  an  image,  or  be- 
fbre  those  natural  objects  which  were  also  wor- 
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shipped  withoat  images,  as  the  son  and  moon 
(Deut  iv.  19);  to  sumir  the  altars,  images,  or 
groves  of  idols  to  stand  (Ezod.  zxxIt.  13) ;  or  to 
keep  the  gold  and  silrer  of  which  their  images 
were  made,  and  to  suffer  it  to  enter  the  house 
(Deut  vii.  25,  26);  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  most 
especially  to  offer  human  sacrifices ;  to  eat  of  the 
victims  offered  to  idols  by  others ;  to  prophesy  in 
the  name  of  a  strange  god ;  and  to  aaopt  any  of 
the  rites  used  in  idolatrous  worship,  and  to  trans- 
fer them  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  (Deut  ziL 
30, 31).  As  for  punishment,  the  law  orders  that 
if  an  individual  committed  idolatry  iie  should  be 
stoned  to  death  (Deut  zvii.  2-5) ;  that  if  a  town 
was  guilty  of  this  sin,  its  inhabitants  and  cattle 
should  be  slain,  and  its  spoils  burnt  together  with 
the  town  itself  fDeut  xuL  12-18).  To  what  de- 
piree  also  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
IS  abhorrent  from  idolatry,  is  evident  (besides 
legal  prohibitions,  prophetic  denunciations,  and 
energetic  appeals  like  that  in  Isa.  xliv.  9-20)  from 
the  literal  sense  of  the  terms  which  are  used  as 
synonymes  for  idols  and  their  worship.  Thus 
idols  are  called  the  inane  (Lev.  xiz.  4) ;  tfanitiee 
(Acts  xiv.  15 ;  Jer.  ii.  5^;  nothing  (Isa.  Izvi.  3) ; 
abominations  (1  Kings  xi.  5) ;  and  their  worship 
is  called  whoredom. 

The  early  existence  of  idolatry  is  evinced  by 
Josh.  xxiv.  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  Abram  and 
his  immediate  ancestors  dwelling  in  Mesopotamia 
'  served  other  gods.'  The  terms  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
53,  and  particularly  the  plural  form  of  the  verb, 
seem  to  show  that  some  members  of  Terah's 
family  had  each  different  gods.  From  Josh, 
xxiv.  14,  and  Ezek.  xx.  8,  we  learn  that  the 
Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  were 
seduced  to  worship  the  idols  of  that  country; 
although  we  possess  no  particular  account  of 
their  transjg;ression.  In  Amos  v.  25,  and  Acts 
viL  42,  it  IS  stated  that  they  committed  idolatry 
in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness ;  and  in 
Norn.  XXV.  1,  sq.,  that  they  worshipped  the 
Moabite  idol  Baal-peor  at  Shittim.  After  the 
Israelites  had  obtained  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  we  find  that  they  were  continually  tempted 
to  adopt  the  idolatries  of  the  Canaanite  nations 
with  which  they  came  in  contact  The  book  of 
Judges  enumerates  several  successive  relapses 
into  this  sin.  The  gods  which  they  served  during 
this  period  were  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  and  their 
modifications ;  and  Syria,  l^don,  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Philistia,  are  named  in  Judg.  x.  6,  as  the 
sources  from  which  they  derived  their  idolatries. 
Then  Samuel  appears  to  have  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial infiuence  in  weaning  the  people  from  this 
folly  (1  Sam.  vii.) ;  and  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
acquired  a  gradually  increamng  hold  on  the  na- 
tion until  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  was  induced 
in  his  old  age  to  permit  the  establidiment  of 
idolatry  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  division  of  the 
nation,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (besides  adhering 
tu  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  to  the  last)  was  specially 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  Ahab  had 
renewed  and  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height ; 
and  although  the  energetic  measures  adopted  by 
Jehu,  and  afterwards  by  the  priest  Jehoiada,  to 
suppress  this  idolatry,  may  have  been  the  cause 
why  there  is  no  later  express  mention  of  Baal, 
yet  it  is  evident  from  2  Kings  xiii.  6,  and  xvii. 
10,  that  the  worship  of  Asherah  continued  until 
the  depojtatipn  of  the  ten  tribes.    This  event 


also  introduced  the  peculiar  idolatries  of  the  As- 
syrian colonists  into  Samaria.  In  the  Idngdon 
of  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  idolatry  continued 
during  the  two  succeeding  reigns;  wassappnsMd 
for  a  time  by  Asa  (1  Kii^  xv.  IS) ;  was  revived 
in  consequence  of  Joram  marrying  into  the  faaalj 
of  Ahab;  was  continued  by  Ahac;  received  a 
check  from  Hezekiah;  broke  out  again  man 
violently  under  Manasseh;  until  Josiah  made 
the  most  vigorous  attempt  to  suppress  it  Bm 
even  Josiah's  efforts  to  restore  the  worship  of  tbe 
Lord  were  ineffectual;  for  the  later  propbeo, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Esekiel,  still  etm&tmt 
to  utter  reproofii  against  idolatry.  Nor  did  tfae 
capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoiachim  awska 
this  peculiarly  sensual  people;  for  Ezekiel  (viii] 
shows  that  tiiose  who  were  left  in  JerusaloB 
under  the  government  of  Zedekiah  had  giTa 
themselves  up  to  many  kinds  of  idolatry ;  tad 
Jeremiah  (xliv.  8)  charges  those  inhabitute  of 
Judah  who  had  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  ^ 
having  turned  to  serve  the  gods  of  that  conntrf . 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  after  the  Bibj- 
lonian  captivity,  they  appear,  fbr  the  first  tin? 
in  their  history,  to  have  been  permanently  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  degree  to  which  tbar 
former  idolatries  had  been  an  insult  to  God,  lad 
a  degradation  of  their  own  nnderatanding-Hai 
advance  in  the  culture  of  the  nation  which  naj 
in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  influenee  of  the  Peraff 
abhorrence  of  images,  as  well  as  to  the  effeds  d 
the  exile  as  a  chastisement  In  this  state  ther 
continued  until  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  t^ 
last  and  fruitless  attempt  to  establish  the  Gmi 
idolatry  in  Palestine  (I  Mace  i.). 

The  particular  forms  of  idoUtrr  into  vliiek 
the  Israelites  fell  are  described  under  the  nam 
of  the  different  gods  which   they  worshipped 
[AsHTORBTH,  Baal,  &C.] :  the  general  featnmc^ 
their  idolatry  require  a  brief  notice  here.  A^ 
cording  to  Movers,  the  religion  of  all  the  idolt- 
trous  Syro- Arabian  nations  was  a  deificstioo  ai 
the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  an  adoration  of 
those  objects  in  which  these  powers  are  considcnd 
to  abide,  and  by  which  they  aet    The  deitf  i» 
thus  the  invisible  power  in  nature  itself;  tint 
power  which  manifests  itself  as  the  P^^^*^' 
sustaii^er,  and  destrover  of  its  works.    This  riev 
admits  of  two  modifications :  either  the  wp''*^ 
powers  of  nature  are  regarded  as  so  minj  di^ 
ferent   gods,  and  the  objects  by  which  tlwr 
powers  are  manifested — as  the  sun,  moon,  ftAr- 
are  regarded  as  their  images  and  supporter*;  oj 
the  power  of  nature  is  considered  to  be  one  ua 
indivisible,  and  only  to  differ  as  to  thefisvs 
under  which  it  manifests  itself.    Both  views  «»- 
exist  in  ahnost  all  religions.    The  mostniniw 
and  ancient  notion,  however,  is  that  which  coo* 
ceives  the  deity  to  be  in  a  human  ferm,  as  tBvt 
and  female,  and  which  considers  the  male  tex  to 
be  the  type  of  its  active,  generative,  and  deslr8^ 
tive  power;  while  that  passive  power  of  nature 
whose  fuiction  is  to  conceive  and  bring  fi^rto,  tf 
embodied  under  the  female  form.    The  hiOBtt 
form  and  the  diversity  of  sex  lead  nataiaUy » 
the  different  ages  of  life— to  the  old  mMand  tae 
youth,  the  matron  and  the  virgin— acoordiDg» 
the  modifications  of  the   oooceptioD;  ud  w 
myths  which  represent  the  influences,  thechs^* 
the  laws,  and  the  relations  of  these  D^^n'^fP?]^ 
under  the  saered  histories  of  such  gods,  coDn<>* 
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■  harmoDUNu  development  of  sach  a  religioos 
system. 

Those  who  saw  the  deity  manifested  b^,  or 
coDceired  him  as  resident  in,  any  natural  objects, 
coald  not  &il  to  regard  the  sun  and  moon  as  the 
potent  rolers  of  day  and  night,  and  the  soarces 
of  those  influences  on  which  all  animated  nature 
depends.  Hence  star-worship  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  all  the  false  religions  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Of  this  character  chiefly  were  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Canaanite,  the  Chaldsean,  and  the  Per- 
sian religions.  The  Persian  form  of  astrolatry, 
boweTer,  deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
others ;  for  it  allowed  no  images  nor  temples  of 
the  god,  but  worshipped  him  in  his  purest  sym- 
tioi,  fire.  It  is  understood  that  this  form  is  alluded 
to  in  most  of  those  passages  which  mention  the 
vorship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  host,  by 
iacense,  on  heights  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  12;  Jer. 
xix.  13).  The  other  form  of  astrolatry,  in  which 
the  idea  of  Uie  sun,  moon,  and  planets  is  blended 
vith  the  worship  of  the  god  in  the  form  of  an 
idol,  and  with  toe  addition  of  a  mythology  (as 
may  be  seen  in  the  relations  of  Baal  and  his  col- 
lates to  the  sun),  easily  degenerates  into  lasci- 
Tioosness  and  cruel  rites. 

The  imases  of  the  gods  were,  as  to  material,  of 
stone,  wood,  silver,  and  gold.  Those  of  metal 
had  a  trunk  or  stock  of  wood,  and  were  covered 
vith  plates  of  silver  or  gold  (Jer.  x.  4) ;  or  were 
cast.  The  general  rites  of  idolatrous  worship 
ooQsiat  in  burning  incense ;  in  offering  bloodless 
Bcrifices,  as  the  cbugh-cakes  and  libations  in  Jer. 
lii.  18,  and  the  raisin-cakes  in  Hos.  iii.  1  ;  in 
acrificing  victims  (I  Kings  xviii.  26),  and 
especially  in  human  sacrifices  [Moloch].  These 
ofierings  were  made  on  high  places,  hills,  and 
roo6  of  houses,  or  in  shady  groves  and  valleys. 
Some  forms  of  idolatrous  worahip  had  libidinous 
omes  [Ashtoreth].  Divinations,  oracles 
(2  Kings  1.  2),  and  rabdomancy  (Hos.  iv.  12)  form 
a  part  of  many  of  these  fiilse  religions.  The 
pnesthood  was  generally  a  numerous  bodv ;  and 
vbere  persons  of  both  sexes  were  attached  to  the 
Krrice  of  any  god,  that  service  was  in&mouslv 
immoral.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Pentateuch 
niakes  no  mention  of  any  temple  of  idols ;  after- 
varda  we  read  often  of  such. 

IDUM^'A  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Dame  Eooh.  It  was  derived  from  Isaac's  son 
Edom,  otherwise  called  Esau,  the  elder  twin- 
brother  of  Jacob  FEbau].  It  signifies  red,  and 
Beems  first  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  appear- 
ance at  his  birth,  when  '  he  came  out  all  red ' 
(t.e.  covered  with  red  hair.  Gen-  xxv.  25),  and 
vas  afterwards  more  formally  and  permanently 
imposed  on  him  on  account  of  his  unworthy  dis- 
posal of  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  red  lentiles 
(Gen.  XXV.  30).  The  region  which  came  to  bear 
ma  name  is  the  mountainous  tract  on  the  east  side 
of  the  great  valleys  el-Ghor  and  el-Arabah,  extend- 
ing between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  Gulf 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Into  this  district  Esau  removed 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  his  posterity 
gradoally  obtained  possession  of  it  as  the  country 
vhich  God  had  assigned  for  their  inheritance  in 
the  prophetic  blessing  pronounced  by  his  father 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxviL  39,  40 ;  xxxii.  3 ;  Deut.  ii. 
^^12, 2*2).  PrevioQslv  to  their  occupation  of  the 
country,  it  was  called  Mount  Seir,  a  designation 
indeed  which  it  never  entirely  lost    The  word 


setr  means  hairy  (being  thus  83monymous  with 
Esau),  and,  when  applied  to  a  coimtry,  may  sig- 
nify rugged,  mountainous,  and  so  says  Josephus 
{Antiq.  i.  20.  3) :  '  Esau  named  the  country 
'* Roughness"  from  his  own  hairy  roughness.* 
But  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  we  read  of  an  inmvidnal 
of  the  name  of  Seir,  who  had  before  this  inhabited 
the  land,  and  from  whom  it  may  have  received 
its  first  appellation. 

The  first  mention  made  of  Mount  Seir  in  Scrip- 
ture is  in  Gen.  xiv.  6,  where  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  confederates  are  said  to  have  smitten  *  the 
Horim  in  their  Mount  Seir.'  Among  the  earliest 
human  habitations  were  caves,  either  formed  by 
nature  or  easily  excavated,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  the  mountains  of  Edom  afforded 
peculiar  &cilities.  Hence  the  designation  given 
to  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants — Horim,  i.e.  cave- 
dwellers,  an  epithet  of  similar  import  with  the 
Greek  Troglodytes,  Even  in  the  days  of  Jerome 
'  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Idumsea,  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Aila,  was  full  of 
caverns  used  as  dwellings  on  account  of  the  sun's 
excessive  heat;'  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Uie  possessore  of  the  country  in  every  age 
occupied  similar  habitations,  many  traces  of 
which  are  yet  seen  in  and  near  Petra,  the  re- 
nowned metropolis. 

We  are  informed  in  Deut.  ii.  12,  tiliat  '  the 
children  of  Esau  succeeded  [marg.  inherited]  the 
Horim  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from  be- 
fore them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,  as  Israel  did 
unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  Jehovah 

Sive  unto  them.*  From  this  it  may  be  inferred, 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  Horim  by  the  Esauites 
was,  like  that  of  the  Canaanites  b^  Israel, 
very  gradual  and  slow.  From  Genesis  xxxvi. 
(compare  1  Chron.  i.)  we  learn  this  much 
of  the  political  constitution  of  the  Seirite  Abori- 

S'nesy  that,  like  the  Esauites  and  Israelites, 
ey  were  divided  into  tribes,  and  these  tribes 
were  subdivided  into  fiunilies — ^the  very  polity 
which  still  obtains  among  the  Arabs  by  whom 
Idumiea  is  now  peopled.  Each  tribe  had  its  own 
AUuf—a.  term  which  is  unhappily  rendered  in 
the  English  Venion  by  *  Duke  ^for  though  that 
has,  no  doubt,  the  radical  meaning  of  the  Latin 
dux,  a  *  leader,'  it  now  only  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
feudal  tiUe  of  nobility.  Of  these  chiefh  of  the 
Horites  seven  are  enumerated,  viz.,  Lotan,  Shobal, 
Zibeon,  Anah,  Dishon,  Ezer,  and  Dishan.  The 
only  one  of  these  who  is  spoken  of  as  related  to 
the  other  is  Amih,  the  son  of  Zibeon.  The  pri- 
mitive and  pastoral  character  of  the  people  is  in- 
cidentally brought  out  hj  the  circumstance  that 
this  Anah,  though  a  chieftain's  son,  was  in  the 
habit  of  tending  his  father's  asses.  It  was  when 
thus  employed  that  he  found  in  the  wilderness 
eth-ha-yemim,  rendered  in  the  English  Version  by 
*  the  mules,'  but  meaning  more  probably  *  the  hot 
springs ;'  and  thus  interpreted,  the  passage  seems 
to  be  an  intimation  that  he  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  fikcolty  with  which  asses  and  other 
animals  are  endowed,  of  snuflSn^  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  and  thus  sometimes  leading  to  the  oppor- 
tune discoveiy  of  hidden  watere  in  the  desert 
There  is  in  the  country  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (which  formed  part  of  the  Seirite  posr 
sessions),  a  place,  Kallirhoe,  celebrated  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  its  warm  baths,  and 
which  has  been  visited  by  modem  travellers. 
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into  two  Canminitiah  ftmilies 
of  the  mttite  and  HiTite  tribes  ^Gen.  xxtL  34; 
zzzYi.  2 ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  places,  how- 
erer,  the  text  seems  corrupt) ;  but  anxious  to 
propitiate  his  offended  parents,  he  next  fonned  a 
matrifflonial  alliance  with  one  of  the  race  of 
Abraham,  viz.,  Mahalath,  otherwise  called  Bashe- 
math,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  sister  of  Ne- 
baioth,  whose  descendants,  the  Nabathmns,  by  a 
siniplar  coincidence,  obtained  in  after-times  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxviii.  9). 
£2Baa*s  first-bom  (bv  Adah  or  ^uhemath,  of  tfaie 
daughters  of  Heth)  was  Eliphas,  whose  son 
Teman  gsTe  name  to  a  district  of  the  country 
(Gen.  xxxtL  11,  34;  1  Chron.  L  45;  Ezek.  xxv. 
13;  Obad.  TerM  9).  The  Temanites  were  re- 
nowned fbr  their  wisdom  ( Jer.  xlix.  7, 20 ;  Bamch 
iii.  22,  23).  The  chief  speaker  in  the  book  of 
Job  is  another  Eliphas,  a  Temanite,-— which  is 
one  of  the  circumstances  that  have  led  many  to 
place  the  scene  of  that  story  in  the  land  of  Edom 
[Job].  The  name  of  Teman  was  preseryed  to 
the  davs  of  Eusebins  in  that  of  Thaiman,  a  small 
town  five  Roman  miles  from  Petra.  Another  son 
of  the  first-mentioned  Eliphas  was  AmaUk^  who 
is  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  &ther 
of  the  Amalekites,  one  of  the  doomed  nations  of 
Canaan,  of  whom  we  hear  so  early  as  the  age  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  7). 

As  a  modem  Arab  sheikh  is  often  found  to  ex- 
ercise influence  &r  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  here- 
ditary domain,  so  in  the  list  of  tne  Edomite  emin 
preserved  by  Moses  we  have  perhaps  only  the 
names  of  the  more  distinguished  individuals  who 
ac<^nired  more  or  less  authority  over  all  the  tribes. 
This  oligarchy  appears  graduallv  to  have  changed 
into  a  mcmarchy,  as  buEtppeued  too  amouff  the 
Israelites ;  for  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned 
lists,  both  of  Horite  and  Esauite  leaders,  we  have, 
at  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  a  catalogue  of  eisht  kings 
(fiela,  Jobab,  Huaham.  Hadad,  Sam&h,  Sam, 
fiaal-hanan,  Hadar  or  Hadad)  who  *  reigned  in 
the  land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel.'  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  this  was  said  by  Moses  ftrophHi- 
cdUy:  it  is  one  of  those  passages  which  may 
have  been  inserted  by  Esra  when  finally  arrang- 
ing the  canon,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  also  in  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles,  of  which  he  is  the  re- 
puted 4ximpiler.  The  period  when  this  change  to 
regft]  government  took  place  in  Idunuea  can  only 
be  mattor  of  conjecture.  In  the  Song  of  Moses 
TExod.  XV.  15)  it  is  said  that  at  the  tidings  of 
Israers  triumphant  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  the 
rulers  or  princes  {AUnf)  of  Edom  trembled  with 
affright,  mit  when,  some  forty  years  afterwards, 
application  had  to  be  made  by  the  Israelites  for 
leave  to  traverse  the  land  of  Edom,  it  was  to  the 
kinfc  (JUMt)  that  the  request  was  addressed 
(Num.  XX.  14).  The  road  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  penetrate  the  country  was  termed  *  the  AtWs 
highway'  (ver.  17),  supposed  by  Robinson  to  De 
the  Wsdy  el-Ghuweir,  ibr  it  b  almost  the  only 
valley  that  affords  a  direct  and  easy  passage 
through  those  monntmns.  From  a  comparison  of 
these  incidents  it  may  be  inferred  that  tne  change 
in  the  form  of  government  took  place  during  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  unle« 
we  suppose,  with  RosenmuUer,  that  it  was  only 
this  north-eastem  part  of  Edom  which  was  now 
subject  to  a  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  re- 


maining under  the  sway  of  its  former  dueftuos. 
But  wl^er  the  regal  power  at  this  period  em- 
braced the  whole  territory  or  not,  perhaps  it  did 
not  supplant  the  ancient  constitution,  bat  vat 
rather  grafted  on  i^  like  the  authonty  of  the 
Judges  in  Israel,  and  of  Saul,  the  first  king, 
which  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  go- 
vernment that  previously  existinl.  It  further  ap- 
pears, fh>m  the  list  of  Idumean  kings,  that  the 
monarchy  was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (for  bo 
one  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  or  relative  of  hu  ih«> 
deoessor) ;  or  probably  that  chieftain  was  ackoov- 
ledged  as  sovereign  who  was  best  able  to  vindi- 
cate his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  Every  saco» 
sive  king  appears  to  have  selected  his  own  sett  of 
government:  the  places  meotioned  as  haviiig 
enjoyed  that  distinction  are  Dinhabah,  Avith. 
Pa^  or  Pai.  Even  foreigners  were  not  excluded 
fh>m  the  throne,  for  the  successor  of  Samlah  of 
Masrekah  was  Saul,  or  Shaul, '  of  Rechoboth,  oo 
the  river.'  The  word  '  Rechoboth '  means,  liter- 
ally, ttreeUt  and  was  a  not  uncommon  name 
given  to  towns ;  but  the  emphatic  addition  of 

*  the  river,'  points  evidentlv  to  the  Eni^tes,  and 
between  Rakkah  and  Anak,  on  that  river,  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  a  place  called  bj  the 
Arabs  Rachabath-Malik-Ibn  Tank.  In  tbeagf 
of  Solomcm  we  read  of  one  Hadad,  who  *•  vas  d 
the  king's  seed  in  Edom '  (1  Kings  xL  14);  fron 
which  some  have  coigectnred  that  by  that  period 
there  was  a  royal  dynasty  of  one  particular 
fiunily ;  but  all  that  the  expreanon  may  imp); 
is,  that  he  was  a  blood-relation  of  the  last  king  d 
the  country.  Hadad  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
early  sovereigns '  who  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of 
Moab'  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35). 

The  unbrotherly  feud  which  arose  betvea 
Esau  and  Jacob  was  prolonged  fbr  ages  betvea 
their  posteri^  The  Israelites,  indeed,  were  cod- 
manded  <  not  to  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  v^ 
their  brother'  (Deut  xxiii.  7);  but  a  variety  of 
circumstances  occurred  to  provoke  and  perpetuate 
the  hostility.  The  first  time  they  were  brought 
into  direct  collision  was  when  the  ^^^^^ 
though  entreated  by  their  *  brother  IsraeV  kw 
the  latter  a  passage  through  their  territoriea;  ud  | 
they  had  consequently  to  make  a  retrogrsde  aad 
toilsome  march  to  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  whence  thej 
had  to  *  compass  the  land  of  Edom'  by  themooa- 
tain  desert  on  the  east  We  do  not  aguo  hear^ 
the  Edomites  till  the  days  of  Saul,  who  vaiiM 
against  them  with  partial  succew  (1  Ssm.  sr. 
47);  but  their  entire  subjugation  wss  reaerred 
for  David,  who  first  rignally  vampushed  them  o 
the  Valley  of  Salt  (supposed  to  be  in  the  Gbor, 
beside  Utditm,  the  Mountain  of  Sslt);  tfd 
finally  placed  garrisons  in  all  their  ooontiy  {} 
Sam.  viil  14 ;  I  Chron.  xviiL  11-13 :  1  »"«*"• 
15.  Comp.  the  inscription  of  Pa.  ix.  and  t.  b. 
9 ;  cviii  9, 10,  where  •  toe  strong  city  •  may  denott 
Selah  or  Petra).  Then  were  folfiUed  the  pro- 
phecies m  Gen.  xxv.  23  and  xxvii  40.  that  t^ 

*  elder  should  serve  the  younger  ;*  and  also  tw 
prediction  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  18).  that B** 
and  Seir  should  be  for  possessions  to  I^ 
Solomon  created  a  naval  station  at  EDOof"^* 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  the  nodf 
Akaba  (1  Kings  ix.  26;  2  Chron.  viil  IS),  ^f 
wards  the  dose  of  his  rrign  an  attempt  ^°^ 
to  restore  the  independence  of  the  coontiy  ^^ 
Hadad,  an  Idumaean  prince,  who^  wb»  t^*^ 
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had  been  curried  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Darid's 
iDTaiioii,  md  had  there  married  the  sister  of  Tah* 
panes  tiie  queen  (1  Kings  zL  14-23)  [Hadad]. 
If  Edom  then  inooeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
it  was  only  fbr  a  season,  since  in  the  days  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  the  fourth  Jewish  monarch  fhnn  Solomon, 
it  is  said,  '  there  was  no  kin^  in  Edom ;  a  depnty 
was  king ;'  t .«.  he  acted  as  noeroy  fbr  ihe  king  of 
Judah.    For  that  the  latter  was  still  master  of  the 
coontiy  is  ewident  from  the  fiict  of  his  having 
fitted  oa^  like  Solomon,  a  fleet  at  Ezion-geber 
(1  Kings  zxii.  47,  48;  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37).     It 
was,  no  doubt,  his  depnty  (called  king)  who 
joined  the  oonftderetes  of  Judah  and  Israel  in 
their  attack  apon  Moab  (2  Kings  iil  9, 12,  26). 
Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  a  partial  revolt  of 
the  Edomites,  or  at  least  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Seir,  even  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.  22) ;  and  onder  his  successor,  Jehoram,  they 
wholly  rebelled,  and  *made  a  king  over  them- 
selves '  (2  Kings  viii.  20, 22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  8, 10). 
From  its  being  added  that,  notwithstanding  the 
temporarr  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  '  Edom 
rerolted  nrom  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this 
daj/  it  is  probable  that  the  Jewish  dominion 
was  never  completely  restored.    Amaxiah,  indeed, 
ioTsded  the  country,  and  having  taken  tiie  chief 
city,  Selah  or  Petra,  he,  in  memorial  of  the  con- 
aaest,  changed  its  name  to  Joktheel  (q,  d.  sub- 
dued of  God);  and  his  successor,  Usziah,  re- 
tained possession  of  Elath  (2  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  2 
Chron.  XXV.  U-14;  xxvL  3).    But  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  hordes  of  Edomites  made  incursions  into 
Judah  and  carried  away   captives  (2  Chron. 
XT?iiL  17).    About  the  same  period  Rezin,  kine 
of  Syria,  expelled  the  Jews  m>m  Elath,  which 
(according  to  the  correct  reading  of  2  Kings  xvL 
6)  was  thenceforth  occupied  by  the  Edomites. 
Now  was  fblfilled  the  other  part  of  Isaac's  pre- 
diction, vis.  that,  in  course  of  time,  Esau  *  should 
tahe  his  brother's  yoke  firom  off  his  neck'  (Gen. 
Q^ii.  40).    It  appears  from  various  inciaental 
opreasions  in  the  later  prophets,  that  the  Edomites 
^ployed  their  recovered  power  in  the  enlarge- 
ii'^t  of  their  territory  in  all  directions.    They 
ipread  as  fiur  south  as  Dedan  in  Arabia,  and  north- 
ward to  Boxrah  in  the  Hauran;  tlKiugh  it  is 
doobtfol  if  the  Bomb  of  Scripture  may  not  have 
^^ox  a  place  in  Idtmuea  Proper  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6 ; 
pul  I;  Jer.  xlix.  7,8-20;  Esek^xxv.  13 ;  Amos 
U[2).     When  the  Chaldsans  invaded  Judah, 
Doder  Nebuchadnexsar,  the  Edomites  became  their 
willing  auxiliaries,  and  triumphed  with  fiendish 
^iffiity  over  the  ruin  of  their  kinsmen  the  Jews, 
of  whose  desolated  land  they  hoped  to  obtain  a 
^«  portion  to  themselves  (Obad.  verses  1016; 
Mek.  XXV.  12-14 ;  xxxv.  3-10 ;  xxxvi.  5 ;  Lament 
1^'  21).    By  ibis  circumstance  the  hereditary 
^^  of  the  Jews  was  rekindled  in  greater  ftiry 
^^  ever,  and  hence  the  many  dire  d^unciations 
^the  *  daughter  of  Edom,' to  be  met  with  in  the 
^»>Tew  prophets  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7-9 ;  ObadLpot- 
■J»  j  Jer.  xlix.  7 ;  Baek.  xxv.  and  xxxv.).  From 
^  language  of  Malachi  (i.  2,  3),  and  ^so  tnm 
«e  accounts  preserved  by  Josephus  {Aniiq,  x.  9. 
<Mt  would  seem  that  the  Edomites  did  not 
2^^  escape  the  Chaldaean  scourge ;  but  instead 
^  *«i»g  carried  captive,  Uke  the  Jews,  tiiey  not 
ry  wtained  possession  of  their  own  territory, 
°^t  beome  masters  of  the  south  of  Judah,  as  fiur 
w  Hebron  'i  Mace.  v.  65,  comp.  with  Ezek. 


xxxv.  10 ;  xxxvi.  5).  Here,  howev^,  thev  were, 
in  course  of  time,  sucoessflilly  attacked  by  the 
Maccabees,  and  about  b.c.  125,  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  circumcision  and  other  Jewish  rites, 
with  a  view  to  incorporate  them  with  the  nation 
(1  Mace  V.  3,  65;  2  Mace.  x.  16;  xiL  32; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  1 ;  15,  4).  The  amalga- 
mation, however,  of  the  two  races  seems  never  to 
have  been  effected,  ibr  we  afterwards  hear  of 
Antipater,  an  Idumsan  by  birth,  being  made  by 
Caesar  procurator  of  all  Judaea;  and  his  son, 
commonly  called  Herod  the  Great,  was,  at  the 
time  of  dhrisf  s  birth,  king  of  Judcea,  including 
Idumaea ;  and  hence  Roman  writers  often  speak 
of  all  Palestine  under  that  name.  Not  long  before 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  20,000  Idu- 
msans  were  called  in  to  the  defence  of  the  city 
by  the  Zealots ;  but  both  parties  ^ve  themselves 
up  to  rapine  and  murder.  This  is  the  last  men- 
tion made  of  the  Edomites  in  history.  The  author 
of  a  work  on  Job,  once  ascribed  to  Origen,  says 
that  their  name  uid  language  had  perished,  and 
that,  like  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  they 
had  all  become  Arabs.  In  the  second  century 
Ptolemy  limits  the  name  Idumaea  to  the  country 
west  of  the  Jordan. 

But  while,  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  the  Edomites  had  thus  been  extending 
their  territory  to  the  north-west,  they  were  them- 
selves supplanted  in  the  southern  part  of  their 
native  region  by  the  Nabathaeans,  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael's  eldest  son ;  and  to  the  article  Nb- 
BAioTH  we  must  refSer  the  reader  for  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  land  of  Edom. 

From  the  era  of  the  Crusades  down  to  the  pre- 
sent century  the  land  of  Esau  was,  to  Europeans, 
a  terra  incognita.  Its  situation  was  laid  down  on 
the  best  maps  more  than  a  hundred  miles  fVom 
the  true  position,  and  as  if  l^iig  in  a  direction 
where  it  is  now  known  there  is  nothing  but  a  vast 
expanse  of  desert  Volney  had  his  attention 
drawn  towards  it,  when  at  Gaza,  by  the  vague 
reports  of  the  Arabs ;  and  in  1807  the  unfortunate 
Seetzen  penetrated  a  certain  way  into  the  country 
and  heard  of  the  wonders  of  the  Wadv  MClsa; 
but  the  first  modem  traveller  who  *  passed  through 
the  land  of  Edom '  was  Burekhardt,  in  the  year 
1812.  And  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr. 
Robinson  that  *  had  he  accomplished  nothing  but 
his  researehes  in  these  regions,  his  journey  would 
have  been  worth  all  the  labour  and  cost  expended 
on  it,  although  his  discoveries  thus  shed  their 
strongest  light  upon  sulgects  which  were  not  com- 
prdiended  m  the  plan  or  purpose  either  of  himself 
or  his  employers.  Burexhardt  entered  Idumaea 
from  the  north,  and  in  the  year  1818  he  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  direction  by  Messrs.  Legh, 
Bankes,  Irby  and  Mangles.  In  1828  Laborde  and 
Linant  found  access  from  the  south ;  and  since 
then  it  has  been  visited  and  described  by  so  many 
that  the  names  of  its  localities  have  become 
familiar  as  household  words. 

The  limit  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert  was  the  brook  &red,  after  crossing 
which  they  found  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
Moab  ^Dent.  ii.  13-16).  This  brook  is  supposed 
to  be  identiod  with  the  Wady  d-Ahgy,  which, 
rinng  near  the  Castie  el-Ahsy,  on  the  route  to 
Mecca  of  tlM  Syrian  caravan  upon  the  high 
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eastern  desert,  penetrates  throagh  the  whole  chun 
of  mountains  to  near  the  soath-east  comer  of  the 
Dead  SetL    It  was  thos  the  southern  border  of 
Moab  and  the  northern  of  Edom,  whence  the 
latter  region  extended  southwards  as  £ir  as  to 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.    The  valley  which  runs 
between  the  two  seas  consists  first  of  EU-Ghor, 
which  is  comparatively  low,  but  gradually  rises 
into  the  more  elevated  plain  of  El-Arabah  to  the 
south.     The  country  lying  eati  of  this  great 
valley  is  the  land  of  Idumiea.     It  is  a  mountain 
tract,  consisting  at  the  base  of  low  hills  of  lime- 
stone or  argillaceous  rock,  then  lofty  mountains 
of  porphyry  forming  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
above  tfaiese,  sandstone  broken  up  into  irregular 
ridges  and  sTotesque  groups  of  difis ;  and  again 
firmer  back,  and  higher  than  all,  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.    East  of 
t^  these  stretches  off  indefinitelv  the  high  plateau 
of  the  great  eastern  desert.    The  wh<ue  breadth 
of  the  mountainous  tract  between  the  Arabah  and 
the  eastern  desert  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
geographical  miles.    Of  these  mountains  the  most 
remarkable  is  Mount  Hor,  near  the  Wady  Mdsa 
[HoR,  Mount].     While  the  mountains  on  the 
west  of  the  Arabah,  though  less  elevated,  are 
wholly  barren,  those  of  Idumiea  seem  to  enjoy  a 
snfliciencv  of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts  of 
herbs  and  occasional  trees.    The  wadys,  too,  are 
ftiU  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  while  the 
eastern  and  hicher  parts  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  yield  good  crops.    This  mountainous 
region  is  at  present  divided  into  two  districts. 
The  northern  bears  the  name  of  JMl^  t.  e.  *  The 
Mountain,'  the  Gebal  of  the  Hebrews  (Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
8),  and  the  Gebalene  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  southern  district  is  egh'Sherah,  extending  as 
far  as  Akabah,  and  including  Shdbak,  Wady 
Mdsa,  Maan,  &c.    Burckhardt  mentions  a  tAtra 
district,  Jibal  Hetma;  but  Robinson  says  that 
though  there  is  a  sandy  tract,  el-Hismah,  with 
mountains  around  it,  on  the  east  of  Akabah,  it 
does  not  constitute  a  separate  division. 

The  whole  of  this  n^on  is  at  present  occupied 
\}j  various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  oiief 
tribe  in  the  Jebal  is  the  Hejaya,  with  a  branch 
of  the  Kaabineh,  while  in  eA-Sherah  they  are 
all  of  the  numerous  and  powei^l  tribe  of  the 
Haweitat,  with  a  few  independent  allies.  The 
Bedouins  in  Idnmsa  have  of  late  years  been  par- 
tially subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Seni 
Sukhr,  is  one  camel  for  two  tents.  The  iellahin, 
or  peasants,  are  half  Bedouin,  inhabitinff  the  few 
villages,  but  dwelling  also  in  tents ;  uey,  too, 
pay  tribute  to  the  Ejg^yptian  government,  and  tar- 
nish  supplies  of  grain. 

Among  the  localities  connected  with  Edom 
which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  may  be  noticed 
Dinhabah,  Bozrah,  Theman,  Maon  (now  Maan), 
Kadesh-bamea  (which  Robinson  identifies  widi 
el'Weibeh  in  the  Wady  el-Jeib),  Zephath  (which 
he  supposes  to  be  the  pass  of  Es-Sufah),  Elath, 
and  Eaion-geber,  &c.;  but  the  most  celebrated 
place  in  all  the  region  was  the  chief  city,  Selah 
or  Petra,  for  a  description  of  which  the  rrauler  is 
referred  to  the  latter  head  [PetbaI 

Could  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  be  with 
certainty  fixed  in  Idumsa,  we  should  then  possess 
much  curious  and  valuable  information  respectinsr 
both  the  country  and  people  soon  after  it  haa 


been  oolonixed  by  the  descendants  of  Enn  (Set 
Mason  Good,  Wemyss,  and  others  upon  Job). 
But  all  that  we  learn  directiy  of  the  ancient 
Edomites  from  the  historical  books  of  SeriptoR 
represents  them  as  not,  indeed,  neglecting  afi> 
culture  or  trade  (Num.  xx.  1 7),  yet,  on  the  whole, 
a  warlike  and  predatory  race,  who,  according  to 
the  prediction  of  their  progenitor  Isaac,  *  liTed 
by  their  sword.'  The  situation  of  the  cooBtrr 
afforded  peculiar  fitdlities  for  commerce,  which 
seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  from  a  very  earl; 
period.  *  Bordering,'  says  Volney,  •  upon  An- 
bia  on  the  east  and  south,  and  Egypt  on  the  soatb- 
west,  and  forming,  from  north  to  south,  the  moEt 
commodious  channel  of  commnnication  betveeo 
Jerusalem  and  her  dependencies  on  the  Red  Sea, 
through  the  continuous  valleys  of  el-Ghor  ud 
el-Arabah,  Idunuea  may  be  said  to  have  Iod|; 
formed  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East*  The  era  of  its  greatest  proq>erity  wm 
after  the  Nabath«ans  had  become  masters  of  (Ik 
countrv  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  Pe 
tr8Ba,oi  which  the  renowned  metropolis  was  Petn. 
The  religion  of  the  early  Edomites  was.  perhai* 
comparatively  pure ;  but  in  process  of  time  tky 
embraced  idolatry :  in  2  Chron,  xxv.  20,  wewtd 
of  the  *  gods  of  Edom,'  one  of  whom,  acconiiag 
to  Joeephus  {Antiq.  xv.  7.  9),  vras  called  Kot2^- 
With  respect  to  the  striking  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  denunciations  upon  Edom,  we  need 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  well-known  ▼oAof 
Keith,  who  firequenUy  errs,  however,  in  straiuiag 
the  sense  of  prophecy  beyond  its  legitimate  ia- 
port,  as  well  as  in  seeking  out  too  literally  misnte 
an  accomplishment 

ILLYR'ICUM,  a  country  lying  to  the  north, 
west  of  Macedonia,  and  answering  nearly  to  tto 
which  is  at  present  called  Dalmatia;  by  whi(^ 
name  indeed  the  southern  part  of  lUyricum  lodf 
was  known,  and  whither  St  Paul  informs  Tibo- 
tiiy  that  Titus  had  gone  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  M 
himself  preached  the  Gospel  in  Illyricnm,  wbch 
was  at  that  time  a  province  of  the  Roman  Enpne 
(Rom.  XV.  19).  , 

IMMAN'UEL,  or  Emmanuel.  This  wort 
meaning  '  God  with  as,'  occurs  in  the  ceiettrtt^ 
verse  of  Isaiah  (vii.  14),  •  Behold,  a  vimi  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  o^ 
Immamusl.'  In  the  name  itwlf  there  is  no  difr 
culty ;  but  the  verse,  as  a  whole,  has  been  ^ 
ously  interpreted.  Prom  the  manner  io  wm 
the  word  God,  and  even  Jehovah,  is  used  m  tte 
composition  of  Hebrew  names,  there  is  no  sec* 
pecidiarity  in  that  of  Immanuel  as  in  itKlf  rej 
quires  us  to  understand  that  he  who  bore  it  ihooKi 
be  in  fkct  God.  Indeed,  it  is  used  as  a  pro^ 
name  among  tiie  Jews  at  this  day.  Tbsshif 
sense  has,  however,  been  assigned  to  it  in  «ok- 

auence  of  the  application  of  the  whole  verse  i>y 
ae  Evangelist  Matthew  (i.  23)  to  oor  Di^ 
Saviour.  Even  if  thisreforence  did  no*.^** 
tiie  history  of  the  Nativity  would  i"«^"J 
lead  us  to  the  condunon  that  the  vcise---v»* 
ever  may  have  been  its  intermediate  rignincsw" 
— ^had  an  ultimate  reference  to  Christ 

The  state  of  opinion  on  this  point  hts  «» 
thus  neatiy  summed  up  by  Dr.  HenderBOS,  oB" 
note  on  the  text-.— •  This  verse  has  *<»t**^ 
subject  of  dispute  between  Jews  and  ppw**^ 
Christian  writers,  and  among  the  latter  iniitaai£ 
While  tiie  former  reject  its  applicatioQ  »  »" 
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Mesnah  altogether, — ^the  earlier  rabbiDS  explain- 
ing it  of  the  queen  of  Ahaa  and  the  birth  of  his 
&OI1  Hezekiah;  and    the  later,  as  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel,  of  the  prophet's  own  wife, — the  great 
Itody  of  Christian  interpreters  have  held  it  to  be 
directly  and   exclusively  in  prophecy  of  our 
Saviour,  and  have  considered  themselves  fully 
borne  oat  by  the  inspired  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist Matthew.    Others,  however,  have  departed 
from  this  construction  of  the  passaffe,  and  have 
invented  or  adopted  various  hypotheses  in  sup- 
port of  such  dissent.    Grotins  and  others  suppose 
either  the  then  present  or  a  future  wife  of  Isaiah 
to  be  the '  virgin'  referred  to.    A  second  class 
are  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  had  nothing  more 
in  view  than  an  ideal  vir^n,  and  that  both  she 
tnd  her  son  are  merely  imaginary  personages, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  prophetic  illustra^ 
tion.     A  third  think  that  the  prophet  pointed  to 
a  young  woman  in  the  presence  of  the  kine  and 
bis  courtiers.     A  fourth  class  admit  the  hypo- 
tbesis  of  a  doable  sense :  one  in  which  the  words 
apply  primarily  to  some  female  living  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet,  and  her  giving  birth  to  a 
SOD  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature ;  or, 
as  Dathe  holds,  to  some  virgin,  who  at  that  time 
should  miracalously  conceive ;  and  the  other,  in 
which  they  received  a  secondary  and  plenarv 
fiilfilment  m  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ.* 

INCENSE,  a  perfiune  which  gives  forth  its 
fragrance  by  burning,  and,   in  particular,  that 
perfume  which  was  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  in- 
oeose  [Altar;  Censer].    Indeed,  the  burning 
of  incense  seems  to  have  been  considered  among 
the  Hebrews  so  much  of  an  act  of  worship  or 
sacred  offering,  that  we  read  not  of  any  other 
use  of  incense  than  this  among  them.   Nor  among 
^  Egyptians  do  we  discover  any  trace  of  burnt 
perftune  except  in  sacerdotal  use;  but  in  the 
Persian  sculptures  we  see  incense  burnt  before 
the  king.    The  prohibition  of  the  Hebrews  to 
make  any  perfume  for  private  use — *  to  smell  to' 
—like  that  prepared  for  the  altar,  merely  implies, 
ve  apprehend,  that  the  sacred  incense  had  a  pe- 
culiarly rich  firagranoe  before  being  burnt,  which 
vss  forbidden  to  be  imitated  in  common  per- 
ftuues. 

The  ingredients  of  the  sacred  incense  are  enu- 

loenieA  with  great  precision  in  Exod.  zxx.  34, 

35 :  •  Take  onto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  and  eal- 

banum;  these  sweet  spices  with  pure  frankin- 

^^ose ;  of  each  shall  there  be  a  like  weight  And 

thoQ  shalt  make  of  it  a  perfume,  a  confection 

^r  the  art  of  the  apothecary,  tempered  toge- 

«jcr,  pure  and  holy.     For  an  explanation  of 

M^ese  various  ingredients,  we  must  refer  to  their 

•everal  names  in  the  present  work.    The  further 

^rections  are,  that  this  precious  compound  should 

be  made  or  broken  up  into  minute  particles,  and 

J™t  it  should  be  deposited,  as  a  very  holy  thing, 

in  the  tabernacle  •  before  the  testimony'  (or  ark). 

^  the  ingredients  are  so  minutely  specified,  there 

was  Qothing  to  prevent  wealthy  persons  from 

'jJ^JOKa  similar  perfume  for  private  use:  and 

™*»  therefope,  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  ex- 

'^wwnunication :  *  Ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves 

woording  to  the  composition  thereof:  it  shall  be 

unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord.    Whosoever  shall 

J^ke  like  unto  that,  to  smell  tiiereto,  shall  even 

"^  cot  off  from  his  people'  (ver.  37,  38). 


According  to  Maimonides,  the  reason  for  the  use 
of  incense  was  to  prevent  the  stench  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  occasioned  by  the  number 
of  beasts  every  day  slaughtered  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  to  render  the  odour  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of 
the  vestments  of  those  that  ministered,  exceedingly 
grateful. 

This  is  very  well ;  and  no  doubt  the  use  of 
incense,  which  we  always  find  in  religions  where 
worship  is  rendered  by  sacrifice,  had  its  origin  in 
some  such  considerations.  But  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  this  grateful 
offering.  It  was  a  symbol  of  pratftr.  It  was 
offered  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  in  the 
posture  and  act  of  prayer ;  and  their  orisons  were 
supposed  to  be  presented  to  God  by  the  priest,  and 
to  ascend  to  Him  in  the  smoke  and  odour  of  that 
fragrant  offering.  This  beautiful  idea  of  the  in- 
cense firequentiy  occurs  in  Scripture  (comp.  Ps. 
cxlL  2;  Mai.  i.  11;  Zech.  xiv.  16;  Acts  x.  4; 
Rev.  V.  8 ;  viiL  4). 
INCHANTMENTS.  [Witchcbaft.] 
INDIA.  Thb  name  occurs  onl^  in  Esther  i.  1 ; 
viii.  9,  where  the  Persian  king  is  described  as 
reigning  '  from  India  unto  Ethiopia,  over  a  hun- 
drra  and  seven  and  twenty  prorinces.'  It  is  found 
again,  however,  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  India 
is  mentioned  among  the  countries  which  the 
Bomans  took  firom  Antiochus  and  gave  to  Eu- 
menes  (1  Mace.  viii.  8). 

It  is  evident  from  all  ancient  history,  that  the 
country  known  as  India  in  ancient  times  extended 
more  to  the  west,  and  did  not  reach  so  &r  to  the 
east — that  is,  was  not  known  so  far  to  the  east — 
as  the  India  of  the  modems.  When  we  read  of 
andent  India,  we  must  clearly  not  understand 
the  whole  of  Hindostan,  but  chiefly  the  northern 
parts  of  it,  or  the  countries  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges ;  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert 
that  the  rest  of  that  peninsula,  particularly  its 
western  coast,  was  then  altogether  unknown.  It 
was  from  this  quarter  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks 
(to  whom  we  are  indebted  fbr  the  earliest  accounts 
of  India)  invaded  the  country ;  and  this  was  con- 
sequentiy  the  region  which  first  became  generally 
known.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  Ganges 
continued  to  be  involved  in  obscurity,  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Prasians  excepted,  which,  situated 
nearly  above  the  modem  Bengal,  was  dimly  dis- 
oeroible.  Besides,  the  western  and  northern 
boundaries  were  not  the  same  as  at  present  To 
the  west,  India  was  not  then  bounded  by  the 
river  Indus,  but  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which, 
under  the  name  of  Koh  (whence  the  Grecian  ap- 
pellation of  the  Indian  Caucasus),  extended  from 
mctria  to  Makran,  or  Gedrosia,  enclosing  the 
kingdoms  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Eastern  Persia  or  Afghanistan.  These 
districts  ancientiy  formed  part  of  India,  as  well 
as,  fiirther  to  the  south,  the  less  perfecUy  known 
countries  of  the  Arabi  and  Haurs,  bordering  on 
Gedrosia.  This  western  boundary  continued  at 
all  times  the  same,  and  was  removed  to  the  Indus 
only  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Nadir 
Shah. 

Towards  the  north,  ancient  India  overpassed 
not  less  its  present  limit  It  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  mountainous  region  above  Cashmir, 
Badakshan,  Belur  Land,  the  western  boundary 
mountains  of  Littie  Bucharia,  or  Little  Thibet, 
and  even  the  desert  of  Cobi,  so  far  as  it  was 
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known.  The  ditoawerj  of  a  ptfnge  lijr  lea  to 
the  ooastB  of  India  has  oontribnted  to  withdraw 
from  these  r^ons  the  attention  of  Europeans, 
and  left  them  in  an  obecarity  which  hitherto  has 
been  little  disturbed,  although  the  current  of 
events  seems  likely  ere  long  to  lead  to  oar  better 
knowledge. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  India  of  Scripture 
indnded  no  part  of  the  present  India,  seeing  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  territories  posseand  by  the 
Persians  and  the  Syrian  Greeks,  that  nerer  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Indns,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Nadir  Shah,  has  been  regarded  as  the  western 
boundary  of  India.  Something  of  India  beyond 
the  Indus  became  known  through  the  conquering 
march  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  through  that 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  penetrated  to  the  banks 
of  Uie  Ganges;  but  the  notions  thus  obtained  are 
not  embraced  in  the  Scriptural  notices,  which, 
both  in  the  canonical  ana  the  apocryphal  text, 
are  confined  to  Persian  India. 

INHERITANCE.  The  laws  and  obsenranoes 
which  determine  the  acquisition  and  rebate  the 
devolution  of  property,  are  among  the  mfluences 
which  affect  the  vital  mterests  of  states;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  hi^  consequence  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  the  laws  and  observances 
relating  to  this  subject  which  come  to  us  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Bible.  We  may  also  premise 
that,  in  a  condition  of  sodety  such  as  that  in 
which  we  now  live,  wherein  the  two  diver^ng 
tendencies  which  fiivour  immense  accumulations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  lead  to  poverty  and  pan- 
peiism  on  the  other,  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  decided,  disturbing,  and  banetm,  there 
seems  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  those  who 
take  Scripture  as  their  guide,  a  careful  steidy  of 
the  foundations  of  human  society,  and  of  the 
laws  of  prooerty,  as  they  are  developed  in  the 
divine  recoros  which  contain  the  revealed  will  of 
God. 

That  will,  in  truth,  as  it  is  the  source  of  all 
created  things,  and  spedally  of  the  earth  and 
its  intelligent  denisen,  man,  so  is  it  the  original 
foundation  of  property,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
its  inheritance  should  be  regulated.  God,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  earth,  gave  it  to  man  to  be  held, 
cultivated,  and  enjoyS  (Gen.  L  28,  sq. ;  Ps. 
cxv.  16;  Eccles.  v.  9).  The  primitive  records 
are  too  brief  and  ftagmentary  to  supply  us  with 
any  details  respecting  the  earliest  distribution 
or  transmission  of  Unded  property;  but  from 
the  j^assages  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  miportant  fact  appears  to  be  established 
beyond  a  question,  that  the  origin  of  property  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  achievements  of  violence, 
the  success  of  the  sword,  or  any  imaginary  im- 
plied contract,  but  in  the  will  and  the  gift  of  the 
common  Creator  and  bountiful  Father  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  gift  was 
made,  not  to  any  &voured  portion  of  our  race, 
but  to  the  race  itself— to  man  as  represented  by 
our  great  primogenitor,  to  whom  the  use  of  the 
divine  ^  was  first  graciously  vouchsafed. 

The  impression  which  the  original  gift  of  the 
earth  was  calculated  to  make  on  men.  the  Great 
Donor  was  pleased,  in  the  case  of  Palestine,  to 
render,  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  more  decided 
and  emphatic  by  an  express  re-donation  to  the 
patriarcn  Abraham  (Gen.  xiiL  14,  sq.).  Many 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  promise  was 


fiilfilled.    Meanwhile  the  nodeea  wtaieh  we  have 
regarding  the  state  of  proper^  in  tiiepatriarchal 
ages,  are  few  and  not  very  demiite.   Theprodaeto 
of  the  earth,  however,  were  at  an  earl  j  period 
accumulated  and  held  as  property.     Violenee  in- 
vaded the  possession ;  opposing  violenoe  recovered 
the  goods.    War  soon  ^rang  out  of  the  passioiii 
of  me  human  heart    The  neoeasity  of  civil  go- 
vernment was  felt     Coosuetudiovy  laws  ac- 
cordingly developed  thonselves.    The  head  of 
the  fiumily  was  supreme.   His  will  was  law.  The 
physical  superiority  which  he  poasfssod  gave  hin 
this  dominion.    The  same  inflocnee  woiud  seeore 
its  transmission  in  the  male  rather  than  the  fe- 
male line.    Hence  too  the  rise  of  the  rigfafii  of 
primogeniture.    In  the  early  condition  of  society 
which  is  called  patriarchal,  landed  propern  had 
its  origin,  indeed,  but  could  not  be  held  of  fine 
importance  b^  those  who  led  a  wandering  life, 
shifting  contmually,  as  convenienoe  scmeited, 
finom  one  spot  to  another.    Cattle  were  men  tbe 
chief  property  (Gen.  xxiv.  35).    Bat  land,  if  bt^i 
was  held  on  a  ft^eehold  tenure ;  nor  oould  any 
other  tenure  have  come  into  existence  till  inore 
complex  and  artificial  relations  arose,  resulting, 
in  all  probability,  firom  the  increase  of  popnlatioo 
and  the  relative  insufficiency  of  food.     Wha 
Joseph  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  appears  to  have 
found  the  freehold  tenure  prevailing,  whidi,  bow- 
ever,  he  converted  into  a  tenancy  at  will,  or,  it 
any  rate,  into  a  conditional  tenancy.    Other  is- 
timati<His  are  found  in  Genesis  which  ooofinn 
the  general  statements  which  have  just  been  insde. 
Daughters  do  not  appear  to  have  had  an^  inhe- 
ritance.   If  there  are  anjr  exceptions  to  this  mle, 
they  onlv  serve  to  prove  it    Thos  Job  (the  book 
so  callea  is  undoubtedly  yetj  old,  ao  that  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  citing  it  in  this  ooonedion) 
is  recorded  (xliL  15)  to  have  given  his  daughten 
an  inheritance  conjointly  with  tb^  Inrotfa^s-^ 
record  which  of  itself  proves  the  singnlsrity  of 
the  proceeding,  and  establishes  our  position  cbsi 
inheritance  generally  followed  the  male  line.  Hov 
highly  the  privileges  conferred  by  primopenitnie 
were  valued,  may  be  learnt  frcmi  the  hiitoiy  « 
Jacob  and  Eeau.    In  the  patriarchal  age  doubdev 
these  rights  were  very  great    The  ddest  son,  u 
being  by  nature  the  ni^  fitted  for  oommaDd,  sf- 
snmed  influence  and  control,  under  his  frthert 
over  the  fiunily  and  its  dependents ;  and  who 
the  fother  was  removed  by  death,  he  readily*  aw 
as  if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  took  his  ftther> 
place.    Thus  he  succeeded  to  the  proper^  in  i**^ 
ceedingto  the  headship  of  the  ftmily,  the  dan, 
or  the  tribe.    At  first  the  eldest  son  most  probsUy 
took  exclusive  possession  of  his  fiither^s  p^f^f!^ 
and  power ;  and  when,  subeequenU^,  a  drnaoo 
became  customary,  he  would  still  retain  the  Isf^ 
share— a  double  portion,  if  not  more  (Gen-  xxvii. 
25,  29,  40).    That  in  the  days  of  Abrahsm  other 
sons  partook  with  the  eldest,  and  that  too  thoo0 
they  were  sons  of  ooneubines,  is  dear  from  toe 
story  of  Hagar's  expulsion: — ^*Cast  out  (i>" 
Sarah)  this  bondwoman  and  her  son ;  for  the  mo 
of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  mj9»» 
even  witii  Isaac'  (Gen.  xxi.  10>    The  few  no- 
tices left  us  in  Genesis  of  the  transfer  of  prop^ 
from  hand  to  hand  are  interesting,  and  ^  ' JT 
markable  similarity  to  what  takes  place  in  b»' 
em  countries  even  at  this  day  (Gen.  xxi.  SSi  i^-j 
xxiii.  9,  sq.).    The  purchase  of  the  Cs^  ^ 
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Michpelali  as  a  fioodly  biiryiDgi>laoe  for  Abra- 
ham, detailed  in  the  last  passage,  serves  to  show 
the  *tSd^  of  property  at  that  early  period,  and 
the  fiicility  with  which  an  inheritance  was  trans- 
mitted eren   to  sons'  sons  (oomp.  Gen.  xlix.  29). 
That  it  was  customarY,  daring  the  fieither's  life- 
time, to  niatke  a  disposition  of  prc^)erty,  is  evident 
from  Gen.  jlxxw.  35,  where  it  is  said  that  Abraham 
bad  giYera  all  he  had  to  Isaac    This  statement  is 
farther  oonfirmed  by  ch.  zxv.  5,  6,  where  it  is 
added  that  Abraham  gave  to  the  sons  of  his  con- 
cuhinea  '  gifts,  sending  them  away  from  Isaac  his 
son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward  onto  the  east 
eoontiy.'     Sometimes,  however,  so  far  were  the 
childroi  of  mimarried  females  firom  being  dis- 
missed with  a  gift,  that  they  Aared  with  what 
we  should  term  the  legitimate  children,  in  the 
Other's   pix^ierty  and  ris^ts.     Thus  Dan  and 
Naphtali  were  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid, 
vhom  she  ga^e  to  her  hnsban4  failing  to  bear 
children  herself,    So  Gad  and  Asher  were^  uider 
^milar    drcmnstanoes,  sons  of  Zilpah,   Leah's 
maid  (Gen.  xxx.  2-14).    In  the  event  of  the 
eldest  sou's    dying  in  the  fhther's  lifetime,  the 
next  son  took  his  place;  and  if  the  eldest  son  left 
a  widow,  the  next  son  made  her  his  wife  (Gen. 
xzxviiL  7y  sq.),  the  ofbpring  of  which  union  was 
reckoned  to  the  firstrbom   and   deceased   son. 
9ioald   the  second  likewise  die,  the  third  son 
took  his  place  (Gen.  xxxviii.  11).     While  the 
rights  of  the  firrt-bom  were  genendlj  established 
and  recognised,  yet  were  the^  sometimes  set  aside 
in  favour  of  a  younger  child.    The  blessing  of 
the  fiuber  or  the  grandsire  seems  to  have  been  an 
act  essential  in  the  devolution  of  power  and  pro- 
perty— ^in  its  effects  not  unlike  wills  and  testa- 
ments with  OS ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
which  this  (so  to  term  it)  testamentary  bequest 
set  aside  consuetudinary  laws,  and  gave  prece- 
dence to  a  younger  son  (Gen.  xlviii.  15,  sq.). 
Special  claims  on  the  parental  regards  were  ac- 
luiowledged  and  rewaraed  by  special  gifts,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Jacob's  donation  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
xlviii.  22).    In  a  similar  manner,  bad  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  eldest  son  (as  well  as  of  others) 
sabjected  him,  if  not  to  the  loss  of  his  rights  of 
Pt^^erty,  yet  to  the  evil  influence  of  his  mther's 
dying  malediction  (Gen.  xlix.  3)  ;  while  the  good 
and  &voured,  though  younger,  son  was  led  by 
t)w  paternal  blessing  to  antidpate,  and  prolMibly 
also  to  reap,  the  richest  inheritance  of  individual 
and  social  happiness  (Gen.  xlix.  8-22). 

The  original  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  the 

>aod  of  Palestine  was  solemnly  repeated  to  Isaac 

(Gen.  xxvi.  3),  the  reason  assigned  being,  be- 

cioie  *  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice  and  kept  my 

^barge,  my^  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my 

*avs;'  while  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the 

curlier  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  dispos- 

'''Kd  and  destined  to  extermination  for    the 

P]J**M«  of  their  iniquity.    The  possession  of 

uM,  promised  land  was  embraced  by  Isaac  in  his 

<lpng  benediction  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviiL  3,  4),  to 

whom  God  vouchsafed  (Gen.  xxviii.  15 ;  see  also 

^7"  ^0»  11)  to  give  a  renewed  assurance  of  the 

^**«™d  inheritance.    That  this  donation,  how- 

cver,  was  held  to  be  dependent  for  tibe  time  and 

"»nner  of  its  fulfilment  on  tiie  divine  will,  ap- 

P««  from  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where  Jacob,  on 

^nuDg  into  tiie  land  of  Canaan,  bought  for  an 

^^andred  [neees  of  money  *  a  parcel  of  a  field,  at 


the  hand  of  the  children  of  Humor.'  Delayed 
though  the  execution  of  the  promise  was,  con- 
fidence never  deserted  the  fiimily  of  Abrahaoi,  so 
that  Joseph,  dving  in  the  land  of  E^pt,  assured 
his  brothers  that  they  would  be  visited  of  God 
and  placed  in  possession  of  Canaan,  enjoining  on 
them,  in  this  conviction,  that  when  conducted 
to  their  possession,  they  should  carry  his  bones 
with  them  out  of  E^pt  (Gen.  1.  25). 

A  promise  thus  given,  tiius  repeated,  and  thus 
believed,  easily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  became 
the  fhndamental  principle  of  that  setUement  of 
property  which  Moses  made  when  at  length  he 
had  effected  the  divine  will  in  the  redemption  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  observances  and  prac- 
tices, too,  which  we  have  noticed  as  prevailing 
among  the  patriarchs  would,  no  doubt,  have  great 
influence  on  the  laws  which  the  Jewish  legislator 
originated  or  sanctioned.  The  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  descended 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob  from  Abraham.  The 
division  was  made  by  lot  for  an  inheritance 
among  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  number  and  siae  of 
families  in  each  tribe.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  how- 
ever, had  no  inheritance,  but  forty-eight  cities 
with  their  suburbs  were  assigned  to  the  Levites, 
each  tribe  giving  according  to  the  number  of 
dties  that  fell  to  its  share  (Num.  xxxiiL  50; 
xxxiv.  1 ;  XXXV.  l^.  The  inheritance  thus  ac- 
quired was  never  to  leave  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belonged ;  every  tribe  was  to  keep  strictiy  to  its 
own  inheritance.  An  heiress,  in  consequence,  was 
not  allowed  to  marry  out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest 
property  should  pass  by  her  marriage  into  another 
tribe  (Num.  xxxvL  6-9).  This  restriction  led  to 
the  marriage  of  heiresses  with  their  near  rela- 
tions :  thus  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  *  were 
married  unto  their  father's  brother's  sons,' '  and 
their  inheritance  remained  in  the  tribe  of  the 
family  of  their  fiither '  (ver.  11,  12).  In  general 
cases  the  inheritance  went  to  sons,  the  first-born 
receiving  a  double  portion,  '  for  he  is  the  begin- 
ning of  his  father's  strength.'  If  a  man  had  two 
wives,  one  beloved,  the  other  hated,  and  if  the 
first-bom  were  the  son  of  her  who  was  hated,  he 
nevertheless  was  to  eigoy  '  the  right  of  the  first- 
born '  (Deut  xxi.  1 5).  If  a  man  left  no  sons,  the 
inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters ;  if  there  was 
no  daughter,  it  went  to  his  brothers;  in  case 
there  were  no  brothers,  it  was  given  to  his  fiither's 
brothers;  if  his  fiither  had  no  brothers,  it  came 
into  possession  of  the  nearest  kinsman  (Num. 
xxvii.  8).  The  laud  was  Jehovah's,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  permanently  alienated.  Every 
fiftieth  year,  whatever  land  had  been  sold  returned 
to  its  former  owner.  The  value  and  price  of  land 
naturally  rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  years  there  were  to  elapse  prior  to  the  ensuing 
fiftieth  or  jubilee-year.  If  he  who  sold  the  laud, 
or  a  kinsman,  could  redeem  the  land  before  the 
year  of  jubilee,  it  was  to  be  restored  to  him  on 
his  paying  to  the  purchaser  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  years  remaining  till  the  jubilee. 
Houses  in  villages  or  unwalled  towns  might  not 
be  sold  for  ever ;  they  were  restored  at  the  jubilee, 
and  might  at  any  time  be  redeemed.  If  a  man 
sold  a  dwelling-bouse  situated  in  a  walled  city, 
he  had  the  option  of  redeeming  it  within  the 
space  of  a  full  year  after  it  had  been  sold ;  but  if 
it  remained  unredeemed,  it  belonged  to  the  pur- 
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chaser,  and  did  not  return  to  him  who  sold  it  even 
at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxt.  8,  23).  The  Levites 
were  not  allowed'  to  sell  the  land  in  the  suburbs 
of  their  cities,  though  they  might  dispose  of  the 
cities  themselves,  which,  however,  were  redeem- 
able at  any  time,  and  must  return  at  the  jubilee 
to  their  original  possessors  (Lev.  zxvii.  16). 

The  regulations  which  the  laws  of  Moses  esta- 
blished rendered  wills,  or  a  testamentary  dispo- 
sition of  (at  least)  landed  property,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unnecessary ;  we  accordingly  find  no  pro- 
vision for  anything  of  the  kind.  Some  difficulty 
may  have  been  now  and  then  occasioned,  when 
near  relations  fkiled;  but  this  was  met  by  the 
traditional  law,  which  furnished  minute  directions 
on  the  point  Personal  property  would  naturally 
follow  the  land,  or  might  be  bequeathed  by  woid 
of  mouth.  At  a  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity 
the  mention  of  wills  is  found,  but  the  idea  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  foreign  nations.  In 
princely  fiimilies  they  appear  to  have  been  used, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus ;  but  such  a  practice 
can  hardly  suffice  to  establish  &e  general  use  of 
wills  amon^  the  people.  In  the  New  Testament, 
however,  wills  are  expressly  mentioned  (Gal.  iiL 
15;  Heb.  ix.  17). 

INK,INKHORN.    [Wbitino] 

INN.  In  the  days  of  the  elder  patriarchs 
there  seem  to  have  been  no  places  specially  de- 
voted to  the  reception  of  travellers,  at  least  in  the 
pastoral  districts  frequented  by  those  venerable 
nomades  ;  for  we  find  Abraham,  like  the  Oriental 
shepherds  of  the  present  day,  under  a  strong 
sense  of  the  difficulties  and  privations  with  whi<m 
journeying  in  those  regions  was  attended,  deem- 
ing it  a  sacred  duty  to  keep  on  the  outlook,  and 
oner  the  wayfaring  man  the  rites  of  hospitality 
in  his  own  tent    Nor  could  the  towns  of  Pales- 
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tine,  as  it  would  seem,  at  that  remote  period, 
boast  of  any  greater  advance  with  respect  to  esta- 
blishments of  this  sort  (see  Gen.  xix.  2) ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  thai  the  custom,  which  is  still 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  cities  of  the  East  was 
then  not  uncommon,  for  travellers  who  were  late 
in  arriving,  and  who  had  no  introductions  to  a 
private  fiimily,  to  bivouac  in  the  streets,  or  wrap- 
ping themselves  up  in  the  ample  folds  of  their 
hykes,  to  pass  the  nisht  as  they  best  could  in  the 
open  air  (see  also  Judges  xix.  15).  In  the  Arab 
towns  and  villages,  however,  when  a  traveller 
arrives  in  the  daytime,  the  sheikh,  or  some  prin- 
cipal person  of  the  phice,  goes  out  to  welcome 
him,  and  treats  him  with  great  civility  in  his  own 
house;  or  else  he  conducts  him  to  the  menzil, 
which,  though  a  place  of  rather  a  nondescript 
character,  is  understood  to  be  the  house  occupied 
by  those  who  entertain  strangers,  when  there  are 
no  other  lodgings,  and  to  which  the  women  in  the 
sheikh's  house,  having  surveyed  the  number  of 
the  guests,  send  provisions  of  every  kind,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  and  provide  every  accommoda^ 
tion  the  place  can  a£ford. 
The  first  mention  of  an  inn,  or  house  set  apart 


for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  return  of  Jacob's  sons  from  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlii.  27) ;  and  as  it  was  situated  within  the 
confines  of  that  country,  and  at  the  first  stage 
from  the  metropolis,  it  is  probable  that  the  erec- 
tion of  such  places  of  entertainment  originated 
with  the  Egyptians,  who  were  fiur  superior  to  all 
their  contemporaries  in  the  habits  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  The  Egyptian  inn,  where  the  sons 
of  Israel  halted  to  ban  their  asses,  was  probably, 
from  the  remote  period  to  which  it  belonged,  of 
a  rude  and  humble  description,  in  point  both  of 
appearance  and  accommodation ;  and  such  is  the 
low  state  of  art,  or  the  tyrannical  force  of  custom 
in  the  E^ast,  that  establishments  of  this  kind  io 
the  present  day  can,  with  fow  exceptions,  boast 
of  improvements,  that  render  them  superior  to 
the  mean  and  naked  poverty  of  those  which  re- 
ceived the  pilgrims  of  the  patriarchal  age. 

Khan,  or  karavanaerai,  is  the  name  which  this 
kind  of  building  bears ;  and  though  the  terms 
are  often  applira  indiscriminately,  there  is  as 
acknowledeed  distinction,  which  seems  to  be, 
that  khan  is  applied  to  those  which  are  situated 
in  or  near  towns,  whereas  caravanserais  (a  lod^ 
for  caravans,  as  the  compound  word  imports)  is 
the  more  appropriate  designation  of  sudi  as  are 
erected  in  desert  and  sequestered  places.    Some 
of  these  buildinss  are  provided  at  the  public 
expense,  or  owe  their  existence  to  devoted  Mos- 
siumans,  who  bestow  a  portion  of  their  wealth* 
as  a  meritorious  act  of  charity,  in  promoting  ^e 
comfort    and    refreshment  of  pilgrims;    while 
others  are  erected  by  the  contributions  of  private 
merchants  for  their  own  accommodation.    The 
latter,  of  course,  are  the  most  spacious,  the  most 
elegant  and  best  appointed ;  but  though  varying 
in  character  and  size,  this  class  of  establishments 
preserves  so  generally  the  same  uniform  plan  of 
construction,  Siat  a  description  of  one  may  senre 
to  convey  an  idea  of  all.    The  caravanserai  then 
is  a  large  edifice  presenting  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  sides  of  which,  about  100  yards  in  length 
each,  are  surrounded  by  an  external  wall  of 
fine  brickwork,  baaed  on  stone,  rising  geoerallj 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet    In  the  middle  of 
the  fh>nt  wall  there  is  a  wide  and  lofty  archway, 
having  on  one  or  both  sides  a  lodge  for  the  porter 
and  other  attendants ;  while  the  upper  part  of  it, 
being  faced  with  carving  or  ornamental  mason- 
work,  and  containing  several  rooms,  surmounted 
by  elegant  domes,  is  considered  the  most  honoa^ 
able  place  of  the  building,  and  is  therefore  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  better  sort    This  sreh- 


Along 

the  rectangle  are  piazzas  extendi^  the  whole 
length,  and  opening  at  every  few  steps  into  arcbed 
and  open  recesses,  which  are  the  entrances  into 
the  travellers'  apartments.  An  inner  door  behind 
each  of  these  conducts  to  a  small  oblong  chamber, 
deriving  all  its  light  from  the  door,  or  fitwi  » 
small  open  window  in  the  back  wall  entirely 
destitute  of  furniture,  and  affordiug  no  kind  of 
accommodation  in  the  way  of  presses  or  shelves 
except  some  rude  niches  excavated  in  the  tbck 
walls.  This  cell  is  intended  for  the  dormitory  of 
the  traveller,  who  generally  prefers,  however,  the 
recess  in  front  for  sitting;  m  under  shade  dnnng 
the  daytime,  as  well  as  for  sleeping  in  dnriag  ^ 
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nigliL  when  the  season  allows.    There  being  no  I 
other  door  bnt  the  entrance  arch,  each  occupant 
remains  isolated  in  his  own  quarters,  and  is  cnt  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  other  inmates 
of  the  carayanserai.     But  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  three  sides,  or  in  large  caravanserais  of  each 
of  the  sides,  there  is  a  large  hall,  which  serves  as 
atrayellers'  room,  where  all  may  indiscriminately 
assemble :  while  at  the  end  of  each  side  there  is 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house, 
where  the  cool  breeze  and  a  view  of  the  surround- 
mg  country  may  be  enjoyed.    These  chambers 
generally  stand  on  the  ground-floor,  which  is  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  court-yard-f  but  in 
the  few  buildingps  of  this  sort  which  have  two 
stories,  the  travellers  are  accommodated  above, 
while  the  under  flat  is  reserved  for  the  use  of 
their  servants,  or  appropriated  as  warehouses 
for  goods.    And  in   such  establishments  there 
is  found   one    other   additional    advantage   in 
having  a  supply  of  servants  and  cooks,  as  well  as 
a  shop  in  the  porter's  house,  where  all  commo- 
dities may  be  procured.    Caravanserais  of  this 
soperior  class,  however,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
The  most  part  are  but  wretched  lodging-places — 
filled,  it  may  be,  with  dirt  and  vermin— consist- 
ing only  of  bare  walls,  in  which  not  an  article  of 
fomiture  is  to  be  seen,  nor  a  cooking  utensil  to 
be  found,  nor  provisions  of  any  sort  to  be  ob- 
tained fbr  love  or  money*     The  traveller  must 
carry  along  with  him,  as  well  as  provide  with  his 
own  hands,  whatever  is  necessary  for  his  use  and 
comfort    He  must  also  subsist  on  the  supply  of 
food  and  articles  of  luxury  he  may  have  had  the 
foresight  to  provide,  as  no  addition  to  his  stores 
can  be  made  till  he  reaches  the  next  town.    In 
short,  in  many  of  the  khans  or  caravanserais  to 
which  he  may  oome,  he  can  look  for  nothing  from 
the  keeper  except  to  show  him  the  way  to  his 
chamber,  and  jrive  him  the  key  if  it  is  ftumished 
with  a  door.   One  assistanoe  only  he  may  depend 
QpOD,  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  one — that  of  re- 
ceiving some  attendance  and  aid  if  overtaken  by 
sickness ;  for  one  of  the  requisite  qualifications 
for  the  ofBoe  is,  that  the  functionary  possess  a 
knowled^  of  simples,  and  the  most  approved 
practice  m  case  of  fracture  or  common  ailments. 
And  hence  the  good  Samaritan  in  the  parable 
(Luke  X.  30),  although  he  was  obliged,  in  ihe 
orgency  of  the  case,  himself  to  apply  from  his 
own  store  a  few  simple  remedies  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  man,  left  him  with  ftdl  confidence 
to  be  treated  and  nursed  by  the  keeper  of  the 
khan,  whose  assiduities  in  dressing  the  wounds 
and  bruises  of  his  patient  might  be  quickened, 
perhaps,  by  the  liberal  remuneration  he  was  pro- 
mised, as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the  humane 
traveller. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  and  indeed  among  the 
ancients  generally,  the  keepers  of  houses  of 
pnblic  entertainment  were  always  women ;  and 
hence  we  can  easily  account  for  the  ready  admis- 
sion which  the  spies  obtained  into  the  house  of 
Rahab,  *  on  the  wall  of  Jericho,'  situated,  as  such 
hooses  were,  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  for 
the  most  part  at  the  gate  or  entrance  into  the 
town  (Josh.  ii.  1).  This  woman  is  called  a  harlot 
in  our  translation,  but  the  original  Hebrew 
admits  of  being  translated  by  another  word,  to 
which  no  degrading  or  infamous  associations  are 
attached. 


Although  it  is  probable  that  the  state  of  Judsa 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  was,  in 
respect  to  means  of  communication,  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  Oriental  country  in  the 
E resent  day,  yet  the  warm  commendations  of 
ospitality  so  frequentiy  met  with  in  the  works 
of  contemporary  classical  writers,  as  well  as  the 
pressing  exhortations  of  the  inspired  Apostle  to 
the  practice  of  that  virtue,  too  plainly  prove  that 
travellers  were  then  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
kindness  of  private  individuals.  The  strong 
probability  is,  that  the  '  inns '  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  find  their  true  and  correct  re- 
presentations in  the  Eastern  khans  and  caravan- 
serais of  the  present  day ;  and  that  the  Jews  of 
that  period  had  experience  of  nothing  better  than 
the  bare  walls  and  cell-like  apartments  of  such 
edifices  as  we  have  described  above. 

This  subject  acouires  additional  interest  fh)m 
its  connection  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord ;  and 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  both 
respecting  the  cmiracter  of  the  building  from 
which  Mary  was  excluded  by  the  influx  of  com- 
pany, and  also  the  nature  of  the  place  where  she 
*  brought  forth  her  first-born  son.'  No  explana- 
tion, however,  that  we  have  met  with,  appears  so 
satisfactory,  and  conveys  such  an  intelligible 
picture  to  the  eye,  as  that  given  by  the  editor  of 
the  Pictorial  Bible  (Luke  ii.  7) ;  with  whose 
words  we  shall  conclude  this  article.  *  The 
most  complete  establishments  have  very  excel- 
lent stables  in  covered  avenues,  which  extend 
behind  the  ranges  of  apartments — ^that  is,  between 
the  back  wall  of  these  ranges  of  building  and  the 
external  wall  of  the  khan ;  and  the  entrance  to  it 
is  by  a  covered  passage  at  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  quadrangle.  The  stable  is  on  a  level  with 
the  court,  and  consequentiy  below  the  level  of 
the  buildings,  by  the  height  of  the  platform  on 
which  they  stand.  Nevertheless,  this  platform  is 
allowed  to  project  behind  into  the  stable,  so  as  to 
form  a  bench,  to  which  the  horses*  heads  are 
turned,  and  on  which  they  can,  if  they  like,  rest 
the  nose-bag  of  hair-cloth,  from  which  they  eat, 
to  enable  them  to  reach  the  bottom  when  its  con- 
tents get  low.  It  also  often  happens  that  not  only 
this  bench  exists  in  the  stable,  but  also  recesses 
corresponding  to  those  in  front  of  the  apartments, 
and  formed  by  the  side  walls  which  divide  the 
rooms,  being  allowed  to  project  behind  into  the 
stable,  just  as  the  projection  of  the  same  walls 
into  the  great  area  forms  the  recesses  in  front. 
These  recesses  in  the  stable,  or  the  bench  if  there 
are  no  recesses,  furnish  accommodation  to  the 
servants  and  others  who  have  charge  of  the 
beasts;  and  when  persons  find  on  their  arrival 
that  the  apartments  usually  appropriated  to  tra- 
vellers are  already  occupied,  they  are  ^lad  to 
flnd  accommodation  in  the  stable,  particularly 
when  the  nights  are  cold  or  the  season  in- 
clement It  IS  evident,  then,  firom  this  descrip- 
tion, that  the  part  of  the  stable  called  *  the 
manger,'  could  not  reasonably  have  been  other 
than  one  of  those  recesses,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  bench  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  afford- 
ing accommodation  to  travellers  under  certain 
circumstances ' 

INSPIRA'TION.    This    word    is  sometimes 

used  to  denote  the  excitement  and  action  of  a 

j  fervent  imagination  in  the  poet  or  orator.    But 

I  even  in  this  case  there  is  generally  a  reference  to 
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some  m^poted  divine  inflaenoe,  to  which  the  ex- 
cited action  is  owing.  It  is  onoe  osed  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  that  Divine  agency  by  which  man 
18  endued  with  the  faculties  of  an  intelligent 
bein^  when  it  is  said,  *  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  him  understauding/  But  the 
inspiration  now  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
belonged  to  those  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  is  particularly  spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 
and  in  2  Pet  i.  21 :  '  AH  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God ;'  <  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  b^  the  Holy  Ghost'  These 
passages  relate  specially  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  were  is  at  least  equal  reason  to  predicate 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament 

The  definition  which  Dr.  Knapp  gives  of  in- 
spiration  is  the  one  we  shall  adopt  He  says, 
'  It  may  be  best  defined,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  an  er- 
iraordinary  Divine  aatncy  upon  teadien  while 
giving  inUntdion,  whether  oral  or  writtenf  by 
which  they  were  taught  what  and  how  they  shouQ 
write  or  epeeUi*  Or  we  may  say  more  briefly  that 
the  sacred  penmen  were  completely  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  they  wrote 
under  a  plenary  inspiration.  Dr.  Calam/s  defi- 
nition agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Dr. 
Knapp. 

To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  in- 
spired we  might  with  propriety  refer  to  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises, 
and  other  instructions,  which  they  contain;  to 
the  simplicity  and  migesty  of  their  stvle ;  to  the 
agreement  of  the  different  parts,  and  the  scope  of 
the  whole ;  especiidly  to  the  tiH  discovery  they 
make  of  man  s  &llen  and  ruined  state,  and  the 
way  of  salvation  through  a  Redeemer;  together 
wiu  their  power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  the 
heart,  and  the  accompanying  witness  of  the  Spirit 
in  believers.  These  are  circumstances  of  real 
importance,  and  the  discerning  advocates  of  in- 
spiration have  not  overlook^  them.  But  the 
more  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Scriptures  were  Divinely  inspired  is  found  in 
the  testimony  (f  the  writers  themeelves.  And  as 
the  writers  did,  by  working  miracles,  and  in 
other  wajs,  sufficiently  authoiticate  their  Divine 
commission,  and  establish  their  authority  and 
in&llibility  as  teachers  of  Divine  truth,  their  tes- 
timony, in  regard  to  their  own  inspirati<m,  is 
entitled  to  our  full  confidence.  For  who  can 
doubt  that  they  were  as  competent  to  judge  of, 
and  as  much  disposed  to  speak  the  truth  on  this 
subject  as  on  an^  other  ?  if  then  we  admit  their 
Divine  commission  and  authority,  why  should  we 
not  rely  upon  the  plain  testimony  which  they 
give  concerning  the  Divine  assistance  afforded 
them  in  their  work  ?  To  reject  their  testimony 
in  this  case  would  be  to  impeach  their  veracity, 
and  thus  to  take  away  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
those  who  deny  the  justice  of  the  claim  which 
they  set  up  to  Divine  inspiration  do  in  fact  give 
up  the  inmllible  truth  and  authority  of  the  Smp- 
tures,  and  adopt  the  principles  of  deism. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  first  importance  to  inquire 
what  reroesentations  are  made  by  the  prophets, 
and  b^  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  respecting  the  in- 
spiration, and  the  consequent  authority,  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

The  prophets  generally  professed  to  speak  the 


word  (f  Ood,  What  tb|^  taught  was  intradnoed 
and  confirmed  by  a  *  Thns  saith  the  Lordf  or 
'  The  Lord  spake  to  me,  saying.'  And,  in  one 
way  or  anotho',  they  |^ve  dear  proof  that  diej 
were  Divinely  commissioned,  and  spoke  in  the 
name  of  God,  or  as  it  is  esqwessed  m  the  New 
Testament,  that  God  qtake  by  theun. 

But  the  strongest  and  most  satisfectory  proof 
of  the  inspiration  and  Divine  antbority  of  tiie  OU 
Testament  writings,  is  fetrnd  in  tbe  tatiaonj  d 
Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possened  die  spirit  of 
wisdom  without  measure,  and  came  to  bear  vit- 
neas  toutbe  truth.  His  works  proved  tint  be  vs 
what  he  declared  himself  to  b^— the  Mensfa,  the 
grnt  Prophet,  the  infellible  Teacher.  Thefiutfc 
which  rests  on  him  rests  on  a  rock.  As  soon  tfan 
as  we  learn  how  he  rmrded  the  Scriptnres^  k 
have  reached  the  end  ca  our  inquiries.  His  voi4 
is  truth.  Now  every  one  who  carefully  attecdi 
to  the  four  Gospel  will  find  that  Christ  every- 
where ^ke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called 
the  Scripture  as  the  wturd  of  God ;  that  be  iv- 
garded  &e  whole  in  this  light;  that  he  trested 
the  Scripture,  and  every  part  of  it,  as  in&Uibif 
true,  ana  as  clothed  with  divine  authority,  tkos 
distinguishing  it  from  every  mere  human  pralnc- 
tion.  Nothing  written  by  man  can  be  entitled 
to  the  respect  which  Christ  showed  to  die  Scrip- 
tures. This,  to  all  Christians,  is  direct  and  in* 
controvertible  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  by  itfwlf  perfectly  oob- 
elusive. 

But  there  is  dear  concurrent  erideooe,  and 
evidence  still  more  specific,  in  the  writio^  of 
the  Apostles.  In  two  texts  in  particulsr  Dirioe 
inspiration  is  pontively  asserted.  In  die  fiiti 
(2  Tim.  iiL  16),  Paul  lays  it  down  as  die  chaiw- 
terisdc  of  all  Scripture,'  that  it '  is  given  ijri*- 
^ralion  of  God,*  and  from  this  results  its  profit- 
ableness. 

The  other  text  (8  Pet  LSI)  teaches  dist'PiO' 
phecy  came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  bnt  boly 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  tbe 
Holy  Ghost'  This  passage,  whidi  die  Apo^ 
Peter  applied  particnlariy  to  the  subject  of  whia 
he  was  speaking,  may  be  considered  ss  efplao** 
tory  of  what  is  intended  \sy  inspiration.  For  to 
say  that  all  Scripture  is  Divinely  inspired,  m 
that  men  of  God  wrote  it  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  various  texts  in  which  Christ  and  «» 
Aposdes  speak  of  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  as  invested  with  authority  to  decide  all  qvf" 
dons  of  truth  and  duty,  fhlly  correspond  with  tw 
texts  above  considered. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  fblk)vs  m 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  a  oertus 
class  of  writers  to  account  for  the  prodoc«»^ 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Scripture*  by  ^^ 
will  or  agency,  the  ingenuity,  diligence,  or  fide- 
lity of  men,  in  the  use  of  the  means  witbin  w^ 
reach,  without  the  supernatural  influence  of  tu 
Spirit,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  die  teadunp 
of  Christ  and  the  Aposdes  as  to  die  arvu>  ^ 
the  Sacred  Writings.  . 

As  die  Christian  dispensation  son^^.JT 
former  in  all  sfnritnal  privileges  and  gim  ^ 
reasonable  to  presume  that  the  Nev  Testaoem 
was  written  under  at  least  an  equal  ^^^^^^ 
Divine  influence  widi  die  Old,  and  dist  it  cao>«> 
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eoommoided  to  ns  by  eqoal  charaeleritticg  of 
D&Uible  truth.  Bat  of  this  there  is  clear  pen- 
ire  evideooe  from  the  New  Testament  itaelfT 
In  the  first  place,  Jesitf  Chrittt  whose  works 
fOTed  him  to  be  the  great  imerriDg  Teacher,  and 
9  be  possessed  of  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
OM  ooanasnoa  to  his  Apotila  to  act  in  his  stead, 
md  to  carry  out  the  work  if  inetruetion  which  he 
ad  began,  confirming  their  aathority  by  investing 
hem  with  power  to  perform  miracles.  But  how 
oold  inch  a  commission  have  answered  the  end 
iroposed,  had  not  the  Dirine  Spirit  so  gnided  the 
Iposties  as  to  render  them  infidlible  and  perfect 
etchers  of  Divine  truth  ? 
fiat,  seoondlv,  in  addition  to  this,  Jews  er- 
urttsly  promimd  to  give  them  the  Holy  S^rit,  to 
ibide  with  them  continually,  and  to  guide  them 
^  all  the  truth.  He  said  to  Uiem,  *  When  they 
htH  deliver  yon  up,  take  no  thought  how  or 
vhat  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be  ffiven  you  in 
tiie  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speah.  For  it  is 
Dot  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  yonr  Father 
flotspeakethinyou.'  Storr  and  Flatt  think  this 
B  the  idea  intended :  '  The  instructions  which  ye 
b  general  give  are  derived  not  so  much  ttam 
foorselTes  as  firom  tiie  Holy  Spirit  Hence,  when 
fe  are  called  on  to  defend  your  doctrines,  ye 
ficed  feel  no  anxiety,  but  may  confidently  rely  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  vindicate  his  own  doctrines,  by 
suggesting  to  you  the  very  words  of  your  defence.' 
U  these  promises  were  not  fblfiUed,  then  Jesus 
vu  not  a  true  prophet  If  th^  were  fulfilled, 
IS  they  certainly  were,  then  the  Apostles  had  the 
^OQstant  asBistanoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  whether 
«i^aged  in  speaking  or  writing,  were  under  Divine 
jpudance,  and,  of  course,  were  liable  to  no  tsuB' 
^ka  either  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  their 
iDstmcdoDs. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writers  of  the  New  Tettt^ 
"^  manifestlv  considered  themselves  to  be  under 
^gtddance  cfthe  Holy  ^ml,  and  their  instruc' 
tiou,  whether  oral  or  written,  to  be  clothed  unth 
^nae  aathority,  as  the  word  cf  God, 

*We  speak,'  they  say,  *a8  of  God.'  Again, 
'Which  tiungs  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
^'i  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'  They  declared  what  they 
tiDght  to  be  lAe  word  rf  God,  and  the  things  they 
^te  to  be  the  commandments  of  God.  Now  the 
apostles,  being  honest,  unassuming,  humble  men, 
voiUd  never  luive  spoken  of  themselves  and  their 
^^tiagi  in  soch  a  manner,  had  they  not  known 
^^^^noeWes  to  be  under  the  unerring  guidance  of 
r^  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  instructions  perfectly 
m  Moordance  with  the  mind  of  God. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  plenary  in- 
^nsamk  here  maintamed,  that  God  operated  on 
^oe  nuiidg  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
tometimeB  by  audible  words,  sometimes  bv  direct 
^ward  suggestions,  sometimes  by  outward  visible 
^m  sometimes  by  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim, 
^<L  aometinies  by  dreams  and  visions.  This 
^uiety  in  the  mode  of  Diyine  influence  detracted 
??»ing  from  its  certainty.  God  made  known 
^wiU  eqoalljr  in  different  ways ;  and,  whatever 
r',  .^^c  of  his  operation,  he  made  it  manifest 
^  na  servants  that  the  things  revealed  were  from 

B^  ins|nntion  was    concerned  not  only  in 

?™g  known  the  will  of  God  to  prophets  and 

P^^^tH  but  also  ta  giving  them  direction  in 


writing  the  Sacred  Books.  They  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  And  in  this, 
also^  there  was  a  diversi^  in  the  mode  of  Divine 
influence.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
and  guided  his  servants  to  write  things  which 
they  could  not  know  by  natural  means,  such  as 
new  doctrines  or  precepts,  or  predictions  of  fhtare 
events.  Sometimes  he  movM.  and  guided  them 
to  write  the  history  of  events  which  were  wholly 
or  partly  known  to  them  by  tradition,  or  by  the 
testunony  of  their  contemporaries,  or  bv  their 
own  observation  or  experience.  In  all  these 
cases  the  Divine  Spirit  effectually  preserved  them 
fiK>m  all  error,  and  influenced  them  to  write  just 
so  much  and  in  such  a  manner  as  God  saw  to  be 
best  Sometimes  he  moved  and  gnided  them  to 
write  a  summary  record  of  larger  histories,  con- 
taining what  his  infijiite  wisdom  saw  to  be  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view,  that  is,  the  benefit  of  has 
people  in  all  ages.  Sometimes  he  influenced  them 
to  make  a  record  of  important  maxims  in  com- 
mon use,  or  to  write  new  ones,  derived  either 
from  their  own  reason  or  experience,  or  fiom 
special  Divine  teaching.  Sometimes  he  influenced 
them  to  write  parables  or  allegories,  particularly 
suited  to  make  a  salutary  impression  of  Divine 
things  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  sometimes  to 
record  supematoral  virions.  In  these  and  idl 
other  kinds  of  writing  the  sacred  penmen  mani- 
festly needed  special  Divine  jspidano^  as  no  man 
could  of  himself  attain  to  mfisdlibility,  and  no 
wisdom,  except  that  of  God,  was  sufficient  to  de- 
termine what  things  ought  to  be  written  for  per- 
manent use  in  the  church,  and  what  manner  of 
writing  would  be  best  fitted  to  promote  ^e  great 
ends  of  revelation. 

Some  writers  speak  of  different  modes  and  dif- 
ferent kinds,  ana  even  different  degrees  of  in- 
spiration. And  if  their  meaning  is  that  God 
influenced  the  minds  of  inspired  men  in  (Afferent 
ways ;  that  he  adopted  a  variety  of  modes  in  re- 
yealing  Divine  things  to  their  minds;  that  he 
gnidea  them  to  give  instruction  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  and  in  allthe  different  forms  of  compod- 
tion ;  that  he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write 
history,  prophecy,  doctrines,  commands,  promises, 
reproofe,  and  exhortations,  and  that  he  adapted 
his  mode  of  operation  to  each  of  these  cases — 
against  this  no  objection  can  be  made.  It  is  a 
net,  that  the  Scriptures  exhibit  specimens  of  all 
these  different  kinds  of  writing  and  these  different 
modes  of  Divine  instruction.  Still  .each  and  every 
part  of  what  was  written  was  Divinely  inspired, 
and  equally  so.  It  is  all  the  word  of  Goo,  and 
clothed  with  Diyine  authority,  as  much  as  if  it 
had  all  been  made  known  and  written  in  one  way. 

Dr.  Henderson,  who  labours  perhaps  with  too 
much  seal  against  carrying  inspiration  to  ex- 
treme lengths,  still  says  that  if  those  who  hold  to 
different  modifications  of  inspiration  intend  that 
there  are  different  modifications  and  degrees  of 
authority  giyen  to  Scripture,  their  opinion  most 
meet  with  unqualified  reprobation  from  every 
sincere  believer.  He  insists  that  a  diversity  in 
the  modes  and  degrees  of  Divine  operation  did 
exist  in  the  work  of  inspiration,  and  that  this 
diversity  was  the  result  of  infinite  wisdom  adapt- 
ing itself  to  different  circumstances.  He  thinks 
that,  unless  we  admit  such  a  diversity,  we  cannot 
form  correct  ideas  of  the  subject  But  he  is  con- 
fident that  the  distinction  which  he  endeavours 
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some  m^poted  divine  inflaenee,  to  which  the  ex- 
cited action  is  owinff.  It  is  onoe  nsed  in  Scrip- 
ton  to  denote  that  Diyine  agency  by  which  man 
IS  endned  with  the  fkeolties  of  an  intelligent 
bein|;,  when  it  is  said,  *  the  inspiration  of  the 
Alnughty  gi^eth  him  nndeTstauaing/  Bat  the 
inspiration  now  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
belonged  to  those  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  is  particalarly  spoken  of  in  2  Tmi.  iii.  16, 
and  in  2  PeL  i.  21 :  'AH  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God ;'  '  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  b^  the  Holy  Ghost'  These 
passaffes  relate  specially  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  mere  is  at  least  equal  reason  to  predicate 
Divine  insplratiou  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  definition  which  Dr.  Knapp  gives  of  in- 
spiration is  the  one  we  shall  adopt  He  says, 
'  It  may  be  best  defined,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scriptares  themsdves,  as  an  ex- 
traordimiry  Divine  aaency  t^poii  teaehert  while 
giving  inetmctionf  whether  oral  or  writtenf  by 
which  they  were  taught  what  and  how  they  shouQ 
write  or  epeak,*  Or  we  may  say  more  briefly  that 
the  aacrcNi  penmen  were  completely  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  they  wrote 
under  a  plenary  inspiration.  Dr.  Calamy's  defi- 
nition agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Dr. 
Knapp. 

To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  in- 
spired we  might  with  propriety  refer  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises, 
and  other  instructions,  which  they  contain;  to 
the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  their  style ;  to  the 
agreement  of  the  di£ferent  parts,  and  the  scope  of 
the  whole ;  especially  to  the  ftdl  discovery  they 
make  of  man  s  fidlen  and  ruined  state,  and  the 
way  of  salvation  through  a  Redeemer ;  together 
with  their  power  to  enlighten  and  sanctinr  the 
heart,  and  the  accompanying  witness  of  the  Spirit 
in  believers.  These  are  circumstances  of  real 
importance,  and  ^e  discerning  advocates  of  in- 
spiration have  not  overlooks  them.  But  the 
more  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Scriptures  were  Divinely  inspired  is  found  in 
the  testmony  o^  the  writere  tnemeelves.  And  as 
the  writers  did,  by  working  miracles,  and  in 
other  wa^s,  sufficiently  authenticate  their  Divine 
commission,  and  establish  their  authority  and 
infkllibility  as  teachers  of  Divine  truth,  their  tes- 
timony, in  regard  to  their  own  inspiration,  is 
entitleid  to  our  full  confidence.  For  who  can 
doubt  that  they  were  as  competent  to  judge  of, 
and  as  much  disposed  to  speak  the  truti^  on  this 
subject  as  on  an^  other  ?  If  then  we  admit  their 
Divine  commission  and  authority,  why  should  we 
not  rely  upon  the  plain  testimony  which  they 

S've  concerning  the  Divine  assistance  afforded 
lem  in  their  work  ?  To  reject  their  testimony 
in  this  case  would  be  to  inipeach  their  veracity, 
and  thus  to  take  away  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
those  who  deny  the  justice  of  the  claim  which 
they  set  up  to  Divine  inspiration  do  in  fact  give 
up  the  iniSdlible  truth  and  authority  of  the  Smp- 
tures,  and  adopt  the  principles  of  deism. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  first  importance  to  inquire 
what  reraesentations  are  made  by  the  prophets, 
and  b^  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  respecting  the  in- 
spiration,  and  the  consequent  authority,  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

The  prophets  generally  professed  to  speak  the 


word  of  God,  What  th^  taught  was  introduced 
and  confirmed  by  a  *  Tfans  oith  the  Lord;*  or 
*  The  Lord  spake  to  me,  saying.'  And,  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  |^ve  dear  proof  that  thej 
were  Divinely  oommissioDed,  and  spoke  in  the 
name  of  God,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  Cfod  qtake  ^  than. 

But  the  strongest  and  most  satisfBctory  proof 
of  the  inspiration  and  Divine  anthoritf  of  ^  Old 
Testament  writings,  is  finind  in  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possessed  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  without  measure,  and  came  to  bear  wit- 
ness touthe  truth.  His  works  proved  that  he  was 
what  he  declared  himself  to  be--the  Messiafa,  the 
groit  Prophet,  the  mfiOlible  Teacher.  The  &itb 
which  rests  on  him  rests  on  a  rock.  As  soon  then 
as  we  learn  how  he  regarded  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  our  inquiries.  His  word 
is  truth.  Now  every  one  who  eareftilly  attends 
to  the  fbnr  Go^ls  wrill  find  that  Christ  every- 
where ^ke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called 
the  Scnptnre  as  the  word  of  God;  that  he  re- 
garded the  whole  in  this  light;  that  he  trested 
the  Scripture,  and  every  part  of  it,  as  in&Uibly 
true,  and  as  clothed  with  divine  authority,  this 
distinguishing  it  fhmi  every  mere  human  pixNfaie' 
tion.  Nothing  written  by  man  can  be  entitled 
to  the  respect  which  Chnst  showed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Tms,  to  all  Christians,  is  direct  and  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  by  itself  per&etiy  con- 
clusive. 

But  there  is  dear  concurrent  evidence,  and 
evidence  still  more  specific,  in  the  writing  of 
the  AposUes.  In  two  texts  in  particular  Divine 
inroiration  is  poritively  asserted.  In  the  firs 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16),  Paul  lays  it  down  as  the  Ghax»^ 
teristic  of*  all  Scriptvre,'  that  it '  ia  given  by» 
spiration  of  God,*  and  from  this  results  its  profit- 
ableness. 

The  otiier  text  (2  Pet  L 21)  teadies  that  'Pro- 
phecy came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  bat  holj 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  tlK 
Holy  Ghost'  This  passage,  which  the  Apostle 
Peter  applied  particularly  to  the  subject  of  which 
he  was  speaking,  may  be  considered  as  ezplam- 
tory  of  what  is  mtended  by  inspiration.  For  to 
say  that  all  Scripture  is  Divinely  insjured,  snd 
that  men  of  Grod  wrote  it  as  they  were  moved  bj 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  one  and  the  same  tiling. 

The  various  texto  in  which  Christ  and  tbe 
Aposties  speak  of  Scripture  as  f  Ae  word  9f  Goi 
and  as  invested  with  authority  to  decide  all  (ptt- 
tions  of  truth  and  dutv,  ftally  correqwod  with  the 
texto  above  considered. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows  thst 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  a  oertun 
class  of  writers  to  account  toir  the  prodnodon  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
will  or  agency,  the  ingenuity,  diligence^  or  ^ 
lity  of  men,  in  the  use  of  the  means  within  their 
reach,  without  the  supernatural  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  tesdiinff 
of  Christ  and  the  AposUes  as  to  the  arigiA  of 
the  Sacred  Writings. 

As  the  Christian  dispensation  surpasses  the 
fbrmer  in  all  spiritual  privileges  and  gif)s>  it  i^ 
reasonable  to  presume  that  the  ^^^"^^f^ 
was  written  under  at  least  an  equal  dy^c^^ 
Divine  influence  with  the  Old,  and  that  it  cooei 
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reoomoMaMled  to  ns  by  eqnal  chamcterisdcfl  of 
io&ilible  trath.  Bat  of  this  there  is  clear  pen- 
tive  eyideDoe  from  the  New  Testament  itielir 

In  the  first  place,  JetKf  ChriMt,  whose  works 
proved  him  to  be  the  great  imerriDg  Teacher,  and 
to  be  possessed  of  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
vavt  commmuM  to  hit  Apo$tle»  to  act  in  hi»  stead, 
and  to  carry  cut  the  worh  €f  instruction  which  he 
kad  btffuu,  confirming  their  authority  by  investing 
them  with  power  to  perform  miracles.  But  how 
could  uch  a  commission  have  answered  the  end 
proposed,  had  not  the  Divine  Spirit  to  gnided  the 
Apostles  ss  to  render  them  in&llible  and  perfect 
tetchen  of  Divine  troth  ? 

fiut,  secondlv,  in  addition  to  this,  Jegus  er- 
pnalf  promised  to  give  them  the  Holy  S^nrit,  to 
ibide  teith  them  continuaUy,  and  to  guide  them 
ato  all  the  truth.  He  said  to  them, '  When  they 
shall  deliver  yon  np,  take  po  thought  how  or 
what  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be  given  yon  in 
the  ume  hour  wluU  ye  shall  speajL  For  it  is 
not  je  that  speak,  bat  the  Spirit  of  yoor  Father 
that  speaketh  in  you.'  Storr  and  Flatt  think  this 
is  the  idea  intenaed :  *  The  instractions  which  ye 
io  general  give  are  derived  not  so  much  ttani 
f  oonelTes  as  from  &e  Holy  Spirit  Hence,  when 
je  are  called  on  to  defend  your  doctrines,  ye 
Deed  feel  no  anxiety,  but  mav  confidently  rely  on 
the  Hol^  Spirit  to  vindicate  his  own  doctrines,  by 
SQggestiag  to  you  the  very  words  of  yoar  defence.' 
If  Ibese  promisea  were  not  frdfilled,  then  Jesos 
vai  not  a  true  prophet  If  they  were  fulfilled, 
^  they  certainly  were,  then  the  Apostles  had  the 
constant  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  whether 
^Qgaged  in  spcsaking  or  writing,  were  ander  Divine 
gaidimee,  and,  of  coarse,  were  liable  to  no  mia- 
tikes  either  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  their 
lastroctions. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
U€Ht  maayestlv  considered  themsdves  to  be  under 
^  guidance  of  ike  Holy  Spirit^  and  their  instruct 
iioki^  whether  oral  or  written,  to  be  clothed  with 
JHvise  authority,  as  the  word  of  God. 

'We  speak,'  they  say,  'as  of  God.'  Again, 
'Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
coin's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  words  which  the 
Holj  Ghost  teacheth.'  They  declared  what  they 
taught  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  tiiinss  they 
^rate  to  be  the  commandments  of  God,  Now  the 
Apostles,  being  honest,  unassuming,  humble  men, 
voold  never  have  spoken  of  themselves  and  their 
vritings  in  such  a  manner,  had  they  not  known 
themseWes  to  be  under  the  unerring  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  instructions  perfectly 
u  aeoordanoe  with  the  mind  of  God. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  plenary  in- 
spiratioa  here  maintained,  that  God  operated  on 
the  ounds  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
sometimes  by  audible  words,  sometimes  by  direct 
iovard  suggestions,  sometimes  by  outward  visible 
signs,  sometimes  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
*nd  sometimes  bv  dreama  and  visions.  This 
variety  in  the  mode  of  Divine  influence  detracted 
Pfthing  from  its  oertunty.  God  made  known 
>^»  wiU  equally  in  different  ways ;  and,  whatever 
^  mode  of  his  operation,  he  made  it  manifest 
^  bis  servants  that  die  thin^  revealed  were  frx>m 
aim. 

Bat  inspiration  was  concerned  not  only  in 
'^'^^g  known  ih»  wUl  of  God  to  prophets  and 
•^posttes,  but  also  t»  giving  them  direction  in 


writing  the  Sacred  Boohs.  They  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  in  this, 
also,  there  was  a  diversity  in  the  mode  of  Divine 
influence.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  moved 
and  guided  his  servants  to  write  tUngs  which 
they  could  not  know  by  natural  means,  such  as 
new  doctrines  or  precepts,  or  predictions  of  ihtnre 
events.  Sometimes  he  movra  and  guided  them 
to  write  the  history  of  events  which  were  wholly 
or  partiy  known  to  them  by  tradition,  or  by  the 
testimony  of  their  contemporaries,  or  by  their 
own  observation  or  ezpenence.  In  all  these 
cases  the  Divine  Spirit  efiectually  preserved  them 
from  all  error,  and  influenced  them  to  write  just 
so  much  and  in  such  a  manner  as  God  saw  to  be 
best  Sometimes  he  moved  and  guided  them  to 
write  a  summary  record  of  larger  histories,  con- 
taining what  his  infinite  wisdom  saw  to  be  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view,  that  is,  the  benefit  of  his 
people  in  all  ages.  Sometimes  he  influenced  them 
to  make  a  record  of  important  maxims  in  com- 
mon use,  or  to  write  new  ones,  derived  either 
from  their  own  reason  or  experience,  or  from 
special  Divine  teadiing.  Sometimes  he  influenced 
them  to  write  parables  or  allegories,  particularly 
suited  to  make  a  salutary  impression  of  Divine 
things  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  sometimes  to 
record  supernatural  visions.  In  these  and  all 
other  kinds  of  writing  the  sacred  penmen  mani- 
festiy  needed  spedal  Divine  ^dano^  as  no  man 
could  of  himself  attain  to  mfallibility,  and  no 
wisdom,  exoept  that  of  God,  was  sufficient  to  de- 
termine what  things  ought  to  be  written  for  per- 
manent use  in  the  church,  and  what  manner  of 
writing  would  be  best  fitted  to  promote  the  great 
ends  of  revelation. 

Some  writers  speak  of  different  modes  and  dif- 
ferent kinds,  ana  even  different  degrees  of  in- 
spiration. And  if  their  meaning  is  that  Grod 
influenced  the  minds  of  inspired  men  in  different 
ways ;  that  he  adopted  a  variety  of  modes  in  re- 
vealing Divine  tlungs  to  their  minds;  that  he 
guidea  them  to  give  instraction  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  and  in  all  the  different  forms  of  composi- 
tion ;  that  he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write 
histOTy,  prophecy,  doctrines,  commands,  promises, 
reprooft,  and  exhortations,  and  that  he  adapted 
his  mode  of  operation  to  each  of  these  cases — 
against  this  no  objection  can  be  made.  It  is  a 
fiust,  that  the  Scriptures  exMbit  specimens  of  all 
these  different  kinds  of  writing  and  these  different 
modes  of  Divine  instruction.  Still  .each  and  every 
part  of  what  was  written  was  Divinely  inspired, 
and  equally  sa  It  is  all  the  word  of  God,  and 
clothed  wim  Divine  authority,  as  much  as  if  it 
had  all  been  made  known  and  written  in  one  way. 

Dr.  Henderson,  who  labours  perhaps  with  too 
much  seal  against  carrying  inspiration  to  ex- 
treme lengths,  still  says  that  if  those  who  hold  to 
different  modiifications  of  inspiration  intend  that 
there  are  different  modifications  and  degrees  of 
authority  given  to  Scripture,  their  opinion  must 
meet  with  unqualified  reprobation  from  every 
sincere  believer.  He  insists  that  a  diversity  in 
the  modes  and  degrees  of  Divine  operation  did 
exist  in  the  work  of  inspiration,  and  that  this 
diversity  was  the  result  of  infinite  wisdom  adapt- 
ing itself  to  different  circumstances.  He  thinks 
that,  unless  we  admit  such  a  diversity,  we  cannot 
form  correct  ideas  of  the  subject  But  he  is  con- 
fident that  the  distinction  which  he  endeavours 
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them,  the  oontndictoiy  etateiiienta  of  ftneti  by 
different  wiiten.  Bat  it  is  eaiy  to  see  that  m 
difficnltjr  prettes  with  all  its  force  upon  thoee  who 
aaaert  the  inspintion  of  the  thamahu.  For  snrely 
thej  will  not  say  that  the  sacred  writers  had  true 
thouakU  in  their  minds,  and  yet  attered  them  in 
the  ungnage  of  fidsehood.  This  would  contrap 
diet  their  own  idea  of  a  sore  connection  between 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the  utterance  of 
them  in  soitable  words,  and  would  clearly  show 
that  they  themselves  feel  it  to  be  necessary  that 
the  Divme  guidance  should  extend  to  the  word$ 
of  inspired  men  as  well  as  their  thoughts.  But 
if  the  inspired  writer  through  inadvertence  com- 
mitted a  real  nustake  as  to  a  matter  of  fiust,  it 
must  have  been  a  mistake  in  his  thoughu  as  well 
as  in  his  words.  H  then,  there  was  a  mistake, 
it  lay  in  his  themgku.  But  if  there  was  no  mis* 
take^  then  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  inspirsr 
tion  did  not  extend  to  the  langnage.  If,  however, 
there  was  a  real  mistake,  then  the  question  is  not, 
what  becomes  of  Mr6ai  inspiration,  but  what  be- 
comes of  inspiration  in  oav  seiiM. 

It  is  sometimes  said  tnat  the  sacred  writers 
were  of  themselves  generally  competent  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  in  proper  language,  and  in  this 
respect  had  no  need  of  supernatural  assistance. 
But  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  saying  that 
they  were  of  themselves  generally  competent  to 
form  their  own  coneeptiene,  and  so  had  no  need 
of  supernatural  aid  in  this  respect  It  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  Moses  otmld  recollect  what 
took  place  at  tlM  Red  Sea,  and  that  Paul  could 
recollect  that  he  was  once  a  persecutor,  and  Peter 
what  took  place  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
without  supernatural  aid,  as  to  say  that  they 
could,  without  such  aid,  make  a  proper  record 
of  these  recollections.  We  believe  a  real  andin- 
follible  gmdance  of  the  Spirit  in  both  respects, 
because  this  is  tauffht  in  the  Scriptures.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  what  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  considered  it  to  be,  unless  they 
were  Divinely  inspired. 

The  diversity  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evan- 

S'tists  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  against 
e  position  we  maintain  in  regard  to  inspiration, 
but  evidentiy  without  reason,  and  contrary  to 
reason.  For  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
expect  that  a  work  of  Divine  origin  will  have 
marks  of  consummate  wisdom,  and  will  be  suited 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Now  it  will  not 
be  deniea  that  God  determined  that  there  should 
be  four  narratives  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
from  four  historians.  If  the  narratives  were  all 
alike,  three  of  them  would  be  useless.  Indeed 
such  a  drcumstance  would  create  suspicion,  and 
would  bring  discredit  upon  the  whole  concern. 
The  narratives  must  then  be  different.  And  if, 
besides  this  useftil  diversity,  it  is  found  that  the 
seeming  contradictions  can  be  satisfibctorily  re- 
conciled, and  if  each  of  the  narratives  is  ^iven 
in  the  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  the  writers, 
then  all  is  natural  and  unexceptionable,  and  we 
have  the  highest  evidence  of  the  credibility  and 
truth  of  the  narratives. 

We  shall  advert  to  one  more  objection.  Itu 
alleged  that  writers  who  were  constanUy  under  a 
plexttry  Divine  inspiration  would  not  descend  to 
the  unimportant  details,  the  trifling  incidents, 
which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  details  alluded  to  must 


be  admitted  to  be  aooordin^  to  truth,  and  tfatt 
those  things  which,  at  fifit  view,  seem  tobetrifla 
may,  when  taken  in  their  connections,  prove  ts 
be  of  serious  moment  And  it  is  moreover  msm- 
fest  that,  considering  what  human  beings  sad 
human  afiairs  really  are,  if  all  those  things  whid) 
are  called  trifling  and  unimportant  were  exdaded. 
the  Scriptures  would  foil  of  beinff  oonfonned  tD 
foct ;  they  would  not  be  foithfhlliistories  of  hu- 
man life:  so  that  the  very  dreumstance  wbicb 
is  demanded  as  proof  of  inspiration  would  beoooe 
an  argument  against  it  And  herein  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  perfect  wisdom  which  ffuded  the 
sacred  writers,  while  we  mark  the  weumev  sni 
shallowness  of  the  objections  which  are  urged 
against  their  inspiration. 

On  the  whole,  after  carefblly  investigating  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  we  are  condu^d  to  the 
important  oondusion  that  'all  Scripture  is  Dirisely 
insfxnAf  that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  '  ss  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  and  that  tbne 
representations  are  to  be  understood  as  implyo'f 
that  the  writers  had,  in  all  respecta,  the  effiBetDU 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  And  we  are  itil) 
more  confirmed  in  tins  condnsion  because  ve 
find  that  it  begets  in  those  who  seriously  adopt  it 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  origin  d 
Scripture,  a  reverence  for  its  teachings,  and  t 
practical  x^emd  to  its  requirements,  like  vhst 
appeared  in  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Bein^  ood- 
vmced  that  the  Bible  has,  in  all  parts  and  in  all 
respects,  the  seal  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  it 
is  truly  and  entirely  from  G<m,  we  are  kd  bf 
reason,  consdence,  and  piety  to  bow  snboiisBivelf 
to  its  high  authority,  implidtl  j  to  beliere  its 
doctrines,  however  incomprehendble,  and  cor- 
dially to  obey  its  precepts^  however  conMTto 
our  natural  inclinations.  We  come  to  it  xnn 
day  to  day,  not  as  judges,  but  as  learners,  ne^ 
questioning  the  propriety  or  utility  of  soy  of  its 
contents.  This  predous  Word  oif  God  » the 
perfect  standard  of  our  feith,  and  the  rule  of  oar 
life,  our  comfort  in  affliction,  and  our  sure  guide 
to  heaven. 

IRON.  Tubal-Cam]SthejEri(-4iiea<t«Mi8iaitk 

*  a  foroer  of  eveqr  instrument  of  iron'  (Geo.  !▼• 
22).  From  that  time  we  meet  with  manufeetnRi 
in  iron  of  the  utmost  variety  (mme  articles  «f 
which  seem  to  be  antidpations  <xf  what  are  eoo* 
manly  supposed  to  be  modem  inventioos);  •• 
iron  weapons  or  instruments  (Num.  xxv.  7 ;  i^ 
XX.  24) ;  barbed  irons,  used  in  hunting  (Job  xli- 
7) ;  an  iron  bedstead  (Dent  iit.  11);  chsriotiof 
iron  (Josh.  xvii.  16,  and  elsewhere) ;  iron  weighti 
(shekels)  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7);  harrows  of  'mm(i 
Sam.  xii.  81) ;  iron  armour  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  7); 
tools  (I  Kings  vi.  7:  2  Kings  vi  6);  hofBi() 
Kings  xxii.  11);  nuls,  hinges  (1  Chron.  no 
8);  fetters  (Ps.  cv.  18);  bars (Ps.  evil  16); iron 
bars  used  in  fortifying  the  e^tes  of  tovas  (B. 
evil  16;  Isa.  xlv.  2);  n  pen  rf  iron  (Job  xis. 
24;  Jer.  xvii.  1);  a  pillar  (Jer.  i.  18);  yok« 
(Jer.  xxviii.  13) ;  pan  (Eaek.  iv.  3^ ;  trees  boond 
with  iron  (Dan.  iv.  16);  gods  of  iron(Ds»-7 
4);  threshing-instruments  (Amos  i  3);  sod  in 
later  times,  an  iron  gate  (Acts  xiL  10);  tiieacOttl 
cautery  (1  Tim.  iv.  2) ;  breastplates  (Rev.  ix-  9> 
The  mineral  origin  of  iron  seems  clesrly  v 
Inded  Id  in  Job  xxviiL  2.  It  would  seem  that » 
ancient  times  it  was  a  plentiflil  producticB  of 
Palestine  (Deut  viiL  9).    There  appear  to  ksvf 
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been  fomaees  for  uneltingat  an  early  period  in 
Egypt  (Deat.  vr.  20).  The  reqairement  that 
the  altar  should  be  made  of  '  whole  stones  over 
which  no  man  had  lift  np  any  iron,'  recorded  in 
Josh.  TiiL  31,  does  not  imply  any  objection  to 
iron  as  sach,  bat  seems  to  be  merely  a  mode  of 
directing  that,  in  order  to  preTent  idolatry,  the 
fjumu  mast  not  undergo  any  preparation  by  art 
Iron  was  prepared  in  abundance  by  David  for  the 
boilding  of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xzii.  3),  to  the 
uttoont  of  one  hundred  thousand  talents  (1 
Chron.  xxix.  7),  or  rather  *  without  weight'  (1 
Chron.  xxii.  14).  Working  in  iron  was  con- 
sidered a  calling  (2  Chron.  u.  7)  [Smith].  Iron 
seems  to  have  been  better  from  some  countries, 
or  to  have  undergone  some  hardening  prepara- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  them,  such  as  were  the 
people  called  Chalybes,  living  near  the  Euxine 
Set  rjer.  XV.  12)  ;  to  have  been  imported  from 
Ttrshish  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xzvii.  12),  and  <  bright 
iron'  from  Dan  smd  Javan  (ver.  19).  The  su- 
poior  hardness  of  iron  above  all  other  sub- 
stinees  is  alluded  to  in  Dan.  iL  40.  It  was  found 
among  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  and  was 
put  of  the  wealth  distributed  among  the  tribes 
at  their  location  in  the  land  (Josh.  xxii.  8). 

Iron  is  metaphcrically  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing instances : — aflliction  is  si^ified  by  the  Air- 
naoe  for  smelting  it  (Dent  iv.  20) ;  under  the 
nme  figure,  chastisement  (Esek.  xxiL  18,  20, 
22);  redudng  the  earth  to  total  barrenness  by 
tommg  it  into  iron  (Dent  xxviii.  23) ;  slaverv, 
by  a  yoke  of  iron  (Dent  xxviii.  48) ;  strength, 
I7  >  bar  of  it  (Job  xl.  18) ;  the  extreme  of  hard- 
ness (Job  xlL  27) ;  seven^  of  government,  by  a 
rod  of  iron  (Ps.  ii.  9) ;  affliction,  by  iron  fetters 
vPs-criL  10);  prosperity,  by  giving  silver  for 
iron  (Isa.  Ix.  17) ;  political  strength  (Dan.  U.  33) ; 
obstinacy,  by  an  iron  sinew  in  the  neck  (Isa. 
xlTiii.  4);  giving  supernatural  fortitude  to  a 
prophet,  maung  him  an  iron  pillar  (Jer.  i.  18) ; 
detractive  power  of  empires,  by  iron  teeth  (Dan. 
^'  7) ;  deterioration  of  character,  bv  becoming 
iron  (Jer.  vi.  28 ;  Ezek.  xxiL  18),  which  resem- 
bles the  idea  of  ^e  iron  age ;  a  tiresome  burden, 
by  a  mass  of  iron  (Eodus.  xxiL  15) ;  the  greatest 
obstacles,  by  walls  of  iron  (2  Maoc.  xl  9) ;  the 
<xrtainty  wwtk  which  a  real  enemy  will  ever  show 
his  hatred,  by  the  rust  returning  upon  iron  (Eo- 
dns.  ziL  10).  Iron  seems  used,  as  by  the  Greek 
poets,  metonymically  for  the  sword  flaa.  x.  34). 
The  following  is  selected  as  a  heaut^l  compari- 
foR  made  to  iron  (Prov.  xxvii.  17) :  'Iron  (lite- 
rally) oniteth  iron ;  so  a  man  uniteth  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend,'  gives  stability  to  his  ap- 
peanmoe  by  his  presence.  A  most  graphic  oe- 
Kriptim  tf  a  tmith  at  work  is  found  in  Ecdus. 
xxxviii.  28. 

I'SAAC,  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  bom  in 
^  parent^  old  age.  The  promise  of  a  son  had 
heen  made  to  them  when  Abraham  was  visited 
hy  the  Lord  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  ap- 
peared GO  unlikelv  to  be  fulfilled,  sedns  that 
both  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  '  well-stricaen  in 
years,'  that  its  utterance  caused  the  latter  to 
laugh  incredulously.  Being  reproved  for  her 
unbelief;  she  denied  that  she  had  laughed.  The 
^^^toa  assigned  for  the  special  vis:tation  thus 
pnnaised  was,  in  effect,  that  Abraham  was  pious, 
ud  would  train  his  oftpringin  piety,  so  that  he 
would  become  the  foonmr  ot  a  great  nation,  and 


all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in 
him. 

In  due  time  Sarah  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who 
received  the  name  of  Isaac,  in  reference  to  the 
laughter  occasioned  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Divine  intention  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  6  ;  xviit  12 ; 
xvii.  17^. 

The  first  foot  that  we  read  of  in  the  history  of 
Isaac,  is  the  command  ^ven  to  his  fiUher  to  oiSer 
the  youth — *  thv  son,  thue  onlv  son  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lovest ' — for  a  bumtFofFenng  on  a  mountain 
in  the  land  of  Moriah.  Abrahiun  proceeded  to 
obe3r  the  Divine  direction,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
slaying  Isaac,  when  his  hand  was  withneld  by 
the  interposition  of  God,  a  ram  for  sacrifice  being 
provided  instead. 

This  event  has  found  no  few  detractors,  and  va- 
rious attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it  away. 
But  the  only  proper  way  is  to  consider  it  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  sacred  page.  The  command, 
then,  was  expressly  designed  to  try  Abraham's 
faith.  Destined  as  the  patriarch  was  to  be  the 
fother  of  the  fidthfril,  was  he  worthy  of  his  high 
and  dignified  position?  If  his  own  obedience 
was  walk,  he  could  not  tndn  others  in  foith,  trust, 
and  love :  hence  a  trial  was  necessary.  That  he 
was  not  without  holy  dispositions  was  already 
known,  and  indeed  recognised  in  the  Divine  A 
vours  of  which  he  had  l^n  the  object ;  bat  was 
he  prepared  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  God's  will? 
Reunous  perfection  and  his  position  alike  de- 
manded a  perfect  heart:  hence  the  kind  of  trial. 
If  he  were  willing  to  surrender  even  his  only 
child,  and  act  himself  both  as  offerer  and  priest 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  required  victim,  if  he  could 
so  fiur  conquer  his  natural  affections,  so  subdue 
the  fiither  in  his  heart,  then  tiiere  could  be  no 
doubt  that  his  will  was  wholly  reconciled  to  God's, 
and  that  he  was  worthy  of  every  trust,  confidence, 
and  honour.  The  trial  was  made,  tiie  foct  was 
ascertained,  the  victim  was  not  slain.  What  is 
there  in  this  to  which  either  reli^on  or  morality 
can  take  exception  ?  This  view  is  both  confirmed 
and  justified  by  the  words  of  God^Gen.  xxii.  16, 
sq.),  *  because  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  onlj 
son,  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multi- 
plying I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the 
heaven,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed.' 

Isaac  passed  his  youthful  days  under  the  eye 
of  his  fother,  engaged  in  the  care  of  flocks  and 
herds  up  and  down  the  plains  of  Canaan.  At 
length  nis  fiitiber  wished  to  see  him  married. 
Abraham  therefore  gave  a  commission  to  his  old- 
est and  most  trustworthy  servant  to  the  effect  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  Isaac  from  taking  a  wife  fit>m 
among  the  oaughters  of  the  Canaanites,  he  should 

Sroceed  into  Mesopotamia,  and,  under  the  divine 
irection,  choose  a  partner  among  his  own  rela- 
tives for  his  beloved  son.  Hebekah,  in  conse- 
quence, becomes  Isaac's  wife,  when  he  was  now 
forty  years  of  age. 

Isaac  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  half- 
brother  Ishmael,  buried  Abraham  his  fiither,  *  in 
a  good  old  age,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,'  took 
up  a  somewhat  permanent  residence  *  bv  the  well 
Lahu-roi,'  where,  being  blessed  of  God,  he  lived 
in  prosperity  and  at  ease.  One  source  of  regret, 
however,  he  deeply  felt  Bebekab  was  barren. 
In  time,  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  are  granted 
to  his  prayers.    As  the  boys  grew,  Isaac  gave  a 
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preference  to  Ena,  who  seems  to  hare  possessed 
those  robuster  qualities  of  character  in  which  his 
father  was  defective,  and  therefore  gratified  him 
by  such  dainties  as  the  pursuits  of  the  chaoe  en- 
abled the  youth  to  offer ;  while  Jacob, '  a  plain 
man  dwelling  in  tents,'  was  an  object  of  special 
regard  to  Rebekah — a  division  of  feeling  and  a 
kind  of  partiality  which  became  the  source  of 
much  domestic  unhappiness,  as  well  as  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  between  the  two  sons. 

A  famine  compels  Isaac  to  seek  food  in  some 
foreign  land.  Divinely  warned  not  to  go  down 
to  Eg3rpt,  the  patriarch  applies  to  a  petty  prince 
of  Philistia,  by  name  Abimelech,  who  permits 
him  to  dwell  at  Gerar»  Here  an  event  took  place 
which  has  a  parallel  in  the  life  of  his  father  Abra- 
ham. Rebekah  was  his  cousin :  afraid  lest  she 
should  be  violently  taken  firom  him,  and  his  own 
life  sacrificed  to  the  lust  of  Abimelech,  he  repre- 
sented her  as  his  sister,  employing  a  latitude  of 
meaning  which  the  word  *  sister*  admits  in  Oriental 
usage.  The  subterfuge  was  discovered,  and  is 
justified  by  Isaac  on  the  grounds  which  prompted 
him  to  resort  to  it 

Another  parallel  event  in  the  lives  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  may  be  found  by  comparing  together 
Gen.  xxvi.  26,  sq.,  and  xzi.  22,  sq.  If  these 
parallels  should  excite  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  narratives,  let  him 
carefully  peruse  them,  and  we  think  that  the 
simplicity  and  naturalness  which  pervade  and 
characterize  them  will  effectually  substantiate  the 
reality  of  the  recorded  events,  and  explode  the 
notion  that  fiction  has  had  anything  to  do  in 
bringing  the  narrative  into  its  present  shape. 

Isaac,  in  his  old  age,  was,  by  the  practices  of 
Rebekah  and  the  art  of  Jacob,  so  imposed  upon 
as  to  g^ve  his  blessing  to  the  younger  son  Jacob, 
instead  of  to  the  first-bom  Esau,  and  with  that 
blessing  to  convey,  as  was  usual,  the  right  of 
headship  in  the  family,  toother  with  his  chief 
possessions.  In  the  blessmg  which  the  aged 
patriarch  pronounced  on  Jacob,  it  deserves  notice 
how  entirely  the  wished-for  good  is  of  an  earthly 
and  temporal  nature,  while  the  imagery  which  is 
employed  serves  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
poetical  element  prevailed  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Hebrew  diaracter  (Gku.  xxvii.  27,  sq.). 
Most  natural,  too,  is  the  extreme  agitation  of  the 
poor  blind  old  man,  on  discovering  the  cheat 
which  had  been  put  upon  him: — 'And  Isaac 
trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said  (to  E^sau), 
Who  ?  where  is  he  that  hath  taken  venison  and 
brought  it  me,  and  I  have  eaten,  and  have 
blessed  him?  Yea,  and  be  shall  be  blessed.' 
Equally  natural  is  the  repl  v  of  Esau.  The  entire 
passage  is  of  itself  enough  to  vindicate  the  his- 
torical character  and  entire  credibility  of  those 
sketehes  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  which 
Genesis  presents. 

The  stealing,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  of  his 
fiither's  blessing  having  angered  Esau,  who 
seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  Isaac's  death  as 
affording  an  opportunity  for  taking  yengeance  on 
his  unjust  brother,  the  aged  patriarch  is  induced, 
at  his  wife's  entreaty,  to  send  Jacob  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, that,  after  his  own  example,  his  son  might 
take  a  wife  from  amongst  his  kindred  and 
people,  *  of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  Uiy  mother's 
brother.' 

This  is  the  last  important  act  recorded  of 


Isaac.  Jacob  having,  agreeably  to  his  Other's 
command,  married  into  Laban's  fiunily,  returned, 
after  some  time,  and  found  the  old  man  at  Mamre. 
in  the  city  of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.  Here,  *  being 
old  and  full  of  days'  (180),  Isaac  '  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  died,  and  was  gathen^  unto  his 
people,  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him' 
(Gen.  XXXV.  27.  sq.). 

ISAFAH  {help  of  Jehoinih).  The  heading  of 
this  book  places  the  prophet  under  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah;  and  an  examination  of  the  prophecies 
themselves,  independently  of  the  heading,  leads 
us  to  the  same  chronological  results.  Chapter 
vi.,  in  which  is  related  the  call  of  Isaiah,  not  to 
his  prophetic  office,  but  to  a  higher  degree  of  it, 
is  thus  headed :  *  In  the  year  in  which  king 
Uzziah  died  I  saw  the  Lord,'  &c  The  coUectiao 
of  prophecies  is  chronologically  arranged,  and 
the  utterances  in  the  prece£ng  chapters  (i.  to  ti.) 
belong  to  an  earlier  period,  preceding  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah.    These  twopro- 

fihecies  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  vhat 
saiah  taught  during  twenty  vears  of  his  life. 

The  continuation  of  prophetic  authorships  or 
the  writing  down  of  uttered  prophecies,  depended 
upon  the  commencement  of  new  historical  dere* 
lopments,  such  as  took  place  under  the  rei^  of 
Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.    Several  prophedes  in  tlie 
seventh  and  following  chapters  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Ahaz;  and  most  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
phecies to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.     The  pn^hetic 
ministry  of  Isaiim  under  Hezekiah  is  sJfl)  de- 
scribed  in   an   historical  section   contained  is 
chapters  xxxvi.-xxxix.     The  data  which  are 
contained  in  this  section  come  down  to  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of   Hezekiah;  cod- 
sequently  we  are  in  the  possession  of  historical 
documents  proving  that  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Isaiah  was  m  operation  during  about  forty-fieren 
or  fifty  years,  commencing  in  the  year  b.c  7(>3 
or  759,  and  extending  to  the  year  b.c.  7 IS.   Of 
this  period,  from  one  to  four  years  belons  to  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  sixteen  to  the  r^sn  of  Jothazn, 
sixteen  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  rourteen  to  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Some  writers  have  advanced  the  opinion  that 
Isaiah  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that  hit 
life  extended  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  ac- 
cessor of  Hezeki^.  nut  their  arguments  vill 
not  stand  a  strict  scrutiny.  Wlule,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inscription  of  the  book  itself  shows  tbt 
all  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  our  collection  are 
included  within  the  period  from  Uzzish  tp  Hc«^ 
kiah.  Not  one  of  the  prophecies  which  vt 
headed  by  an  inscription  of  their  own  is  pIa'^^ 
after  the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah ;  and  the  iif 
temal  evidence  leads  us  in  none  beyond  this 
period.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  prophetic  du- 
nistrv  of  Isaiah  terminated  soon  after  its  falle«t 
development,  to  which  it  attained  dnrisg  the 

Eiriod  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  in  the  reifs  of 
ezekiah. 

According  to  these  statements,  Isaiah  belongs 
to  the  cycle  of  the  most  ancient  prqibels  wh«e 
predictions  have  been  preserved  in  writing-  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jowk 
although  younger  than  those  prophets,  vb^.^ 
longed  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  «•>  ^ 
wise  a  contemporary  and  co-worker  of  the  prophet 
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Micah  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  We  infer  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  prophecies  of  Joel 
are  inserted  among  the  books  of  the  minor  pro- 

K'ets  belbre  those  of  Micah,  that  Isaiah  must 
ve  been  aeontemporary  of  Joel,  since  the  minor 
prophets  are  chronologically  arranged. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  circamstances 
of  Isaiah's  lif^.  His  father's  name  was  Amoz. 
The  fiithen  of  the  church  confoand  him  with  the 
prophet  Amos,  becaose  they  were  unacquainted 
with  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  the  two  names  are 
spelled  alike.  The  opinion  of  the  Rablnns,  that 
Isaiah  was  a  brother  of  King  Amaziah,  rests  also 
OD  a  mere  etymological  combination.  Isaiah 
resided  at  Jerosalem,  not  far  from  the  temple. 
We  learn  from  chapters  vii.  and  viii.  that  he 
was  married.  Two  of  his  sons  are  mentioned, 
Shear-jashol  and  Mahei^halal-hash-baz  [See 
the  words].  Isaiah  calls  his  wife  a  prophetess. 
This  indicates  that  his  marriage-lifb  was  not  in 
opposition  to  his  vocation,  and  also  that  it  not 
only  went  alon^  with  his  vocation,  but  that  it 
was  intimately  interwoven  with  it.  This  name 
cannot  mean  the  wife  of  a  prophet,  but  indicates 
that  the  prophetess  of  Isaiah  had  a  prophetic  gift, 
like  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah.  The  ap- 
pellation here  given  denotes  the  genuineness  of 
their  conjugal  relation. 

Even  the  dress  of  the  prophet  was  subservient 
to  his  vocation.  According  to  chap.  xx.  2,  he 
wore  a  garment  of  hair-cloth  or  sackcloth.  This 
seems  also  to  have  been  the  costume  of  Elijah, 
according  to  2  Kings  i.  8 ;  and  it  was  the  dress  of 
John  the  Baptist  Hairy  sackcloth  is  in  the 
Bible  the  symbol  of  repentance  (compare  Isa. 
xxii.  12,  and  1  ^ngs  xxi.  27).  This  costume 
of  the  prophets  was  a  prophetic  preaching  by  &ct 
The  prophetic  preacher  comes  forward  in  the 
form  of  perponified  repentance.  What  he  does 
exhibits  to  the  people  what  they  should  do. 
Before  he  has  opened  his  lips  bis  external  ap- 
pearance proclaims.  Repent, 

Beside^  the  collection  of  prophecies  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us,  Isaiah  also  wrote  two  his- 
^oncaf  works,  which  did  not  originate  from  pro- 
phets. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  biography  of  King 

Usziah  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22) :   *  Now  the 

rest  of  the  acti  of  Usziah,  first  and  last,  did 

Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write.'   The 

•«cond    historical  work  of  Isaiah,  was  a  bio- 

S^spliy  of  King  Heaekiah,  which  was  subse- 

qnentiy  ioserted  in  the  annals  of  Judah  and 

Itrsel.    These  annals  consisted  of  a  series  of 

prophetic  monographies,  which  were  received 

Partly  entire,  partly  in  abstracts,  and  are  the 

<=<uef  source  m>m  which  the  information  con- 

^oed  in  the  Chronicles  is  derived.    In  this  work 

of  Iiaiah,  although  its  contents  were  chiefly  his- 

!orical,nnmerons  prophecies  were  inserted.  Hence 

it  is  called  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  TheVision  rf 

^MtoA.    In  a  similar  manner  the  biography  of 

SoIoDion  by  Ahqah  is  called,  in  2  Chron.  ix.  29, 

toe  prophecy  of  Ahgah.'    The  two  historical 

«orks  of  Isaiah  were  lost,  together  with  the 

aniulsof  Judah  and  Israel,  into  which  they  were 

^bodied.     Whatever  these  annals    contained 

t°>t  was  of  importance  for  all  ages,  has  been  pre- 

^^^  to  OS  by  being  received  into  the  historical 

of^  iL^  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  predictions 

^  the  most  distinguished  prophets  have  been 


formed  into  separate  collections.  After  this  was 
effected,  less  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  more 
diffuse  annals,  which  also  comprehended  many 
statements,  of  value  only  for  particular  times  and 
places. 

The  Jewish  sjmagogue,  and  the  Christian 
church  during  all  ages,  have  considered  it  as  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  prophecies  which  bear 
the  name  of  Isaiah  really  originated  from  that 
prophet  But  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  this  prevailing  conviction  appeared  to 
some  (uvines  to  be  inconvenient  In  the  theology 
of  the  natural  man  it  passed  as  certain,  that 
nature  was  complete  in  itself^  and  that  prophecies, 
as  well  as  miracles,  never  had  occurreo,  and  were 
eVen  impossible.  The  assumption  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  miracles  necessarily  demanded  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  should  be  re- 
jected ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  assumption 
of  the  impossibility  of  prophecy  demanded  tnat  a 
great  portion  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  should 
be  rejected  likewise.  Here  also  the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought,  snd  interest  led  to  tiie  de- 
cision of  critical  questions,  the  arguments  for 
which  were  subsequentiy  discovered.  All  those 
who  attack  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah 
agree  in  considering  the  book  to  be  an  anthology, 
or  gleanings  of  prophecies,  collected  after  the 
Babylonian  exile,  although  they  differ  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  this  collection. 
Ivoppe  gave  gentle  hints  of  this  view,  which  was 
first  expliciUy  supported  by  Eichhom  in  his 
Introduction.  Eichhom  advances  the  hypothesis 
that  a  collection  of  Isaian  *  prophecies  (which 
might  have  been  augmented,  even  before  the 
Babylonian  exile,  by  several  not  genuine  addi- 
tions) formed  the  basis  of  the  present  antholo^, 
and  tiiiat  the  collectors,  after  the  Babylonian 
Ebtile,  considering  that  tlie  scroll  on  which  they 
were  written  did  not  form  a  volume  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  three  other  prophetic  scrolls, 
containing  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  toe  minor  pro- 
phets, annexed  to  the  Isaian  collection  all  otiier 
oracles  at  hand  whose  authors  were  not  known 
to  the  editors.  Gesenius,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained, in  his  introduction  to  Isaiah,  that  all  the 
non-Isaian  prophecies  extant  in  that  book  ori- 

Sinated  from  one  author  and  were  of  the  same 
ate.  Umbreit  and  Koster  on  the  main  point 
follow  Gesenius,  considering  chapters  lA.  to  Ixvi. 
to  be  a  continuous  whole,  written  by  a  pseudo- 
Isaiah  who  lived  about  the  termination  of  the 
Babvlonian  exile.  In  reference  to  other  portions 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  authenticity  of  which 
has  been  questioned,  Umbrrit  expresses  himself 
doubtingly,  and  Koster  assigns  them  to  Isaifdi. 
Gesenius  declines  to  answer  the  question,  how  it 
happened  that  these  portions  were  ascribed  to 
Isuah,  but  Hitziff  felt  that  an  answer  to  it  might 
be  expected.  He  accordingly  attempts  to  ex- 
plain why  such  additions  were  made  to  Isaiah 
and  not  to  any  of  the  other  prophetical  books,  by 
the  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  Isaiah  was 
held.  He  says  tiiat  the  great  authority  of  Isuah 
occasioned  important  and  distinguished  pro- 
phecies to  be  placed  in  connection  with  his  name. 
But  he  himself  soon  after  destroys  the  force  of 
this  assertion  by  observing,  that  the  great  au- 
thority of  Isaiah  was  espmally  owing  to  those 
prophecies  which  were  mlsely  ascribed  to  him. 
A  considerable  degree  of  suspicion  must,  how* 
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ever,  attach  to  the  boasted  certainty  of  sach 
critical  iiiTestigatioiis,  if  we  notice  how  widely 
these  learned  men  differ  in  defininff  what 
is  of  Isaian  origin  and  what  is  not,  although 
they  are  all  linked  together  by  the  same  funda- 
mental tendency  and  interest.  There  are  Tery 
few  portions  in  tne  whole  collection  whose  authen- 
ticity has  not  been  called  in  question  by  some  one 
or  other  of  the  various  impugners.  The  only 
portions  left  to  Isaiah  are  chaps,  i.  3-9,  zviL,  zz., 
xzviii.,  zxzL,  and  xzziii.  All  the  other  chapters 
are  defended  by  some  and  rejected  by  others ; 
they  are  also  referred  to  widely  different  dates. 
In  the  most  modem  criticism,  however,  we  ob- 
serve an  inclination  again  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  Isaian  authenticity  as  much  as  the  dogmatic 
principle  and  system  of  the  critics  will  allow. 
Modem  criticism  is  inclined  to  admit  the  ge- 
nuineness of  chaps,  i.  to  rziii.,  with  the  only 
exception  of  the  two  prophecies  asunst  Babylon 
in  duips.  xiii.  and  xiv.,  and  in  <map.  xxi.  I-IO. 
Chaps.  xxviii.-xxxiii.  are  allowed  to  be  Isaian  by 
Ewald,  Umbreit,  and  others. 

After  this  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the 
inquiry,  we  proceed  to  ftimisn,  first,  the  external 
arguments  for  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah. 

1.  The  most  ancient  testimony  in  fevour  of 
Isaiah's  being  the  author  of  all  the  portions  of 
the  collection  which  bears  his  name,  is  contained 
in  the  howling  of  the  whole  (\,  1),  *The  vision  of 
Isuah  the  son  of  Amos,  whicn  he  saw  concerning 
Jndah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaa,  Heiekiah,  kings  of  Jndah.*  It  is 
here  clearly  stated  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of 
the  following  prophecies,  uttered  during  the 
reign  of  four  successive  kings.  This  inscnption 
is  of  SSfctX  importance,  even  if  it  originated  not 
from  Isaiah,  but  from  a  later  compiler.  If  we 
adopt  the  latest  date  at  which  this  compilation 
could  have  been  made,  we  must  fix  it  at  the  time 
of  its  reception  into  the  canon  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Conseqnentiy  the  compiler  could 
not  be  separated  by  many  years  from  tne  pseudo- 
Isaiah  who  is  said  to  have  prophesied  just  before 
Babylon  was  conquered,  or  who,  according  to 
most  critics,  wrote  even  after  the  &11  of  Babylon. 
It  is  not  credible  that  a  eompiler  living  so  near 
the  times  of  the  author,  should  have  erroneously 
ascribed  these  prophecies  to  Isaiah,  who  lived  so 
much  earlier,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  tiiat 
this  so-called  pseudo-Isaiah  must  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  perBon  in  an  a^  so  devoid  of 
the  prophetic  spirit  as  that  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  lived. 

It  is  still  less  credible  that  a  pseudo-Isaiah 
should  himself  have  fraudulentiy  ascribed  his 
prophecies  to  Isaiah.  None  of  the  adverBaries 
of  ttie  authenticity  of  the  book  make  such  an 
assertion. 

If  the  compiler  lived  before  the  Exile,  the  in- 
scription appauv  to  be  of  still  greater  importance. 
That  the  collection  was  made  so  early  is  very 
likely,  from  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah  and 
other  pnmhets  apparentiy  made  use  of  tiie  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  This  fhct  indicates  tiiat  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  early  excited  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  that  the  compiler  must  have  lived  at 
a  period  earlier  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
pseudo>Isaiah  himself.  From  sJl  this  we  infer 
that  the  comiiiler  lived  before  the  Exile.  The 
idvemriee  tbemselves  felt  the  weight  of  this 


argument  They,  therefore,  attempted  to  remove 
it  by  various  hypotheses,  which  reodved  a  sem- 
blance of  probability  from  the  circomstance  thst 
even  the  considerate  Vitringa  had  called  in  (ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  heading.  Yitnoga 
conjectured  that  this  heading  belonged  originally 
to  the  first  chapter  alone.  He  forther  conjector^ 
that  it  originslly  contained  only  the  words,  pro- 
phecy  <^  laaiah,  the  ion  rf  Amoz,  whidi  he  mw 
concerning  Jndah  and  JenuaUm,  The  followiog 
words,  he  says,  were  added  by  the  compiler,  who 
enlarged  the  particular  inscription  of  the  first 
chapter  to  a  general  one  of  the  whole  oollectioD. 
According  to  Vitringa  the  inscription  does  not 
suit  the  whole  book,  the  contents  of  which  an 
not  confined  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  alone.  Bui 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  always  the  chief  sub- 
ject, and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  only  subject  of 
these  prophecies;  and  there  is  no  prophecy  con- 
cerning oiher  nations  without  a  bearing  upon  the 
covenant-people.  No  prophet  against  foreign 
nations  prophesied  concerning  mem  with  the 
view  to  spread  his  predictions  among  them,  be- 
cause the  mission  of  all  prophets  was  to  Israd 
The  predictions  against  foreign  nations  are  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  covenant-people  from 
despair,  and  to  strengthen  their  fiuth  in  the  omni- 
potence and  justice  of  their  God.  It  is  their 
ohject  to  annihilate  all  reliance  upon  political 
comhinations  and  human  confederadea.  Tbev 
are  intended  to  lead  Israel  to  the  qnestion,  *  u 
they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shill 
be  done  in  the  dry  V  But  they  are  also  designed 
to  indicate  the  friture  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
and  to  open  to  the  view  of  the  frithftil  the  future 
glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  final  victory 
over  the  kiug£>ms  of  this  world;  and  thus  to 
extirpate  all  narrow-minded  nationality.  God 
shall  be  revealed  not  only  as  Jehovah,  but  slw 
as  Elohim.  His  relation  to  Israel  is  mi8^Dde^ 
stood,  if  that  relation  is  exclusively  kept  in  ^^ 
without  any  regard  to  the  universe.  Thereto 
the  whole  collection  is  justiy  entitied  Prophedcs 
concerning  Judah  and  Jenisalem.  No  matter 
whether  this  inscription  originated  finom  Iiaish 
himself  or  ftt>m  an  ancient  compiler. 

The  inscription  in  ch.  L  has  a  general  bearing 
upon  the  whole  collection.  Then  follows  the 
first  portion,  which  contains,  as  it  were^  the 
general  prophetic  programme.  Thereupon  fbl- 
u>ws  a  series  of  prophecies  directiy  beuing  apoo 
Jndah  and  Jerusalem,  commencing  again  with  s 
particular  heading  (ii.  1).  To  tnia  soceeedi  t 
series  of  prophecies  indirectiy  bearing  upon  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  but  directiy  upon  foreign  natiooa 
The  first  of  this  series  has  again  its  own  headrag 
(xiii.  1). 

Gesenius,  advancbff  in  the  direction  to  wluch 
Vitringa  had  pointed,  althon^  he  grsnts  the 
integral  authenticity  of  ch.  i.  1,  nevertheleB 
maintains  that  this  headUnc  belonged  origiotl^ 
only  to  chs.  i.-xii.,  in  which  were  oontaiiied 
genuine  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  To  this  ooUeetioo, 
he  asserts,  were  afterwards  subjoined  the  antho- 
logies contained  in  the  followmg  chapters,  sod 
the  heading  was  then  misunderstood  as  spplymg 
to  the  whole  volume.  This  opinion  is  more  in- 
consistent than  that  of  Vitringa,  sinoe  there  oocnr 
in  the  first  twelve  chapters  two  pn^heeiessgaini^ 
foreign  nations;  one  against  tiie  Assyrians,  is 
ch.  X.,  and  another  against  E^hraim,  in  eh.  ix. 
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Vitringa,  Geteniiis,  and  their  fbllowen,  are 
also  refuted  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the  heading 
of  Amos,  '  The  words  of  Amos,  which  he  saw 
ooQoerning  Israel/  The  prophecies  of  Amos  in 
general  are  here  said  to  be  concerning  Israel, 
although  there  are,  as  in  Isaiah,  several  against 
foreign  nations,  a  series  of  which  stands  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  book.  To  this  we  may 
add  the  similari^  of  the  headings  of  other  pro- 
phetical books.  For  instance,  the  commencement 
of  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Zephaniah. 

2.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  there  ever  existed 
any  so-called  prophetic  anthology  as  has  been 
sopposed  to  exist  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  We  find 
D<^ng  analogous  in  the  whole  range  of  pro- 
phetic literature.  It  is  generally  granted  that 
the  collections  bearing  the  names  of  Jeremiah 
and  Exekiel  contain  only  productions  of  those 
aathors  whose  name  they  boir.  In  the  book  of 
the  minor  prophets,  the  property  of  each  is  strictly 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  headings.  The 
anthenticity  of  only  the  second  portion  of  Zecha- 
riah  has  been  attacked ;  and  this  with  very  feeble 
argoments,  which  have  been  reAited. 

nat  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  Zechariah  belonged  to  two  different 
aathors,  namely,  as  Bertholdt  and  Oesenius  sup- 
pose, to  the  two  Zechariahs,  each  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  the  son  of  a  fierechiah,  this  identity 
of  names  might  be  considered  an  inducement  for 
onitin^  the  productions  of  the  two  authors  in  one 
collection :  still  this  case  would  not  be  analogous 
to  what  is  asserted  to  be  the  fact  in  Isaiah.  In 
Icaiah  it  is  alleged  not  only  that  a  series  of 
chapters  belonging  to  a  dinerent  author  were 
subjoined,  commencing  about  chap,  xzziv. ;  but 
it  is  aflirmed  that,  even  in  the  first  thirty-three 
chapters,  the  genuine  and  spurious  portions  are 
intermixed.  Before  we  admit  that  the  compilers 
proceeded  here  in  a  manner  so  unreasonable  and 
io  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  we  must  ex- 
pect some  ootfent  proof  to  be  adduced ;  but  instead 
of  this,  nothing  but  bald  ooigectnre  and  feeble 
illustrations  have  been  offered. 

3.  According  to  the  opinion  of  several  critics, 
all  the  spurious  portions  of  Isaiah  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  au&or.  But  it  so  happens  that  the 
portion  which  is  most  emphatically  declared  to 
oe  spurious,  namely,  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  bear 
sn  inscription  whidi  expressly  ascribes  them  to 
Isaiah.  Kow,  as  the  internal  arguments  against 
the  authenticity  of  all  the  portions  which  are  said 
to  be  spurious  are  nearly  identical,  if  the  opposi- 
tion to  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.  is  given  up,  it  cannot 
with  consistency  be  maintained  against  the  other 
portions.  This  argument  serves  also  as  an  answer 
to  those  who  ascribe  the  portions  which  they  con- 
sider spurious  to  several  authors.  The  contents 
of  these  portions  are  similar.  They  contain  pre- 
dictions of  the  fiall  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel  fh>m  captivity.  Whatever  proves 
the  genuineness  of  one  of  these  portions,  indirectiy 
proves  the  others  also  to  be  genuine. 

4.  According  to  Josepbus  (Antiq.  xi.  c  1. 
S  If  2),  Cyrus  was  inducea  by  the  prophecies  of 
liaiah  respecting  him  to  allow  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  aid  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple. 
The  credibility  of  Josepbus,  who  in  regard  to 
&ct8  of  ancient  history  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  is  here  supported  by  two  circumstances. 
First,  the  favour  shown  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews, 


which  remains  inexplicable  except  by  the  fkct 
mentioned,  in  combination  with  the  influence  of 
Daniel.  In  modem  times,  the  favour  of  Cyrus 
to  the  Jews  has  been  called  a  prudential  measure ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  he  could  either  hope 
or  fear  from  a  people  so  enfeebled  as  the  Jews 
were  at  that  period.  It  has  been  added  that 
Cyrus  was  favourable  to  the  Jews  on  account  of 
the  similarity  between  the  Persian  and  the  Jewish 
religion ;  but  there  is  no  historical  proof  that  the 
Persians,  on  any  other  occasion,  favoured  the 
Jews  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  favours 
shown  to  Nehemiah  on  behalf  of  Israel  were  only 

gsrsonal  fiivours,  owing  to  his  position  at  the 
ersian  court.  We  allow  that  all  this  would  be 
insufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement  in  Josepbus,  but  it  must  render  us  in- 
clined to  admit  its  truth. 

The  second  argument  is  much  stronger :  it  is, 
that  the  statement  of  Josepbus  is  supported  by 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  L).  This  edict  pre- 
supposes the  £act  related  by  Josepbus,  so  that 
Jtim  calls  the  passage  in  Josepbus  a  commentary 
on  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra,  in  which  we  read 
that  Cyrus  announces  in  his  edict  that  he  was 
commanded  by  Jehovah  to  build  him  a  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  and  that  he  received  all  the  conquered 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  as  a  gift  from  Jehovah. 
This  cannot  refer  to  any  other  predictions  of  the 
prophet,  but  only  to  what  are  called  the  spurious 
portions  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  Lord  grants  to 
Cyrus  all  his  future  conquests,  and  appoints  him 
to  be  the  restorer  of  his  temple  (comp.  xli.  2-4 ; 
xliv.  24-28;  xiv.  1-13;  xlvi.  11;  xlviii.  13-15). 
The  edict  adopts  almost  the  words  of  these  pas- 
sages. In  reply  to  this,  our  adversaries  assert 
that  Cyrus  was  deceived  by  pseudo-prophecies 
forged  m  the  name  of  Isaiah ;  but  if  Cyrus  could 
be  aeceived  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  he  was  not 
the  man  that  history  represents  him ;  and  to  have 
committed  forgery  is  so  contrary  to  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  author  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi., 
that  even  the  feelings  of  our  opponents  revolt  at 
the  supposition  that  the  pseudo-Isaiah  should 
have  rorged  prophecies  after  the  event  in  the 
name  of  ue  propuets. 

5.  Again,  the  most  ancient  production  of 
Jewish  literature  after  the  completion  of  the 
canon,  furnishes  proof  of  the  integral  authen- 
ticity of  Isaiah.  The  book  of  Jesus  Sirach,  com- 
monly called  Ecclesiasticus,  was  written  as  early 
as  the  third  century  before  Christ,  as  Hug  has 
clearly  demonstrated,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
place  It  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  In 
Ecclesiasticus  xlviii.  22-25,  Isaiah  is  thus  praised : 
<  For  Hezekiah  had  done  the  thing  that  pleased 
the  Lord,  and  was  strong  in  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  as  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  was  great 
and  faithful  in  his  vision,  had  commanded  him. 
In  his  time  the  sun  went  backward,  and  he 
lengthened  the  king's  life.  He  saw  by  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the 
last,. and  he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in 
Sion.  He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass  for 
ever,  and  secret  things  or  ever  they  came.' 

This  commendation  eroecially  refers,  as  even 
Gesenius  grants,  to  the  disputed  portions  of  the 
prophet,  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  the 
most  distant  fumrity.  The  comfort  for  Zion  is 
found  more  particularly  in  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah,  which  begins  with  the  words  <  Comfort 
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ye,  comfort  ye  my  people.'  The  author  of  this  i 
second  part  himself  says  (xlriii.  S),  *  1  have  de- 
clared the  former  things  from  the  beginning; 
and  they  went  forth  ont  of  my  mouth,  and  1 
showed  them.'  Thus  we  perceive  that  Jesus 
Sirach,  the  learned  scribe,  confidently  attributes 
the  debated  passages  to  Isuah  in  such  a  manner 
as  plainly  indicates  that  there  was  no  doubt  in 
bis  days  respecting  the  integ^ral  authenticity^  of 
that  book,  which  Iuls  the  testimony  of  historical 
tradition  in  its  fitvour.  Jesus  Sirach  declares  his 
intention  (Ecclus.  xtiv.-l.)  to  praise  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  nation.  The  whole  tenor 
of  these  chapters  shows  that  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  celebrated  authors.  We  therefore  sapr 
that  the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  Isaiah  is 
not  intended  for  the  book  personified,  but  for  the 
person  of  the  prophet,  if  Jesus  Sirach  had  en- 
tertained doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
those  prophecies  on  which,  in  particular,  he 
bases  his  praise,  he  could  not  have  so  lauded  the 
prophet 

In  the  Jewish  synagogue  the  integral  authen- 
ticity of  Isaiah  has  always  been  recognised. 
This  general  recognition  cannot  be  accounted  for 
except  by  the  power  of  tradition  baaed  upon 
truth;  and  it  is  supported  as  well  by  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  Isaiah  is  quoted  as  the 
author  of  the  whole  collection  which  bears  his 
name,  as  also  by  the  express  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus,  especially  in  his  Antiquities  ^x.  8.  2, 
and  xi.  1.  1).  After  such  confirmation  it  would 
be  superfiuous  to  mention  the  Talmudists. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  we  possess  a  series  of 
external  arguments  in  fkvour  of  the  integral 
authenticity  of  Isaiah.  E!ach  of  these  arguments 
is  of  importance,  and,  in  their  combination,  they 
liave  a  weight  which  could  only  be  counter- 
balanced by  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
contents  of  these  prophecies;  and  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  there  are  no  such  difficulties, 
and  that  the  internal  arguments  unite  with  the 
external  in  demonstrating  the  authenticity  of 
Isaiah  as  a  whole. 

No  definite  account  respecting  the  method 
pursued  in  collecting  into  books  the  utterances 
of  the  Prophets  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Concerning  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  rest,  these 
accounts  are  wanting.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  he  collected  his  prophecies  himself.  But 
we  have  no  decisive  argument  against  this  opi- 
nion. The  argument  of  Kleinert,  in  his  above- 
mentioned  work  (p.  112),  is  of  slight  importance. 
He  says,  If  Isaiah  himself  had  collected  his  pro- 
phecies, there  would  not  be  wanting  some  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  existing  book.  To 
this  we  reply  that  it  can  hj  no  means  be  proved, 
with  any  decree  of  probability,  that  a  single  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  has  been  lost,  the  preservation  of 
which  would  have  been  of  importance  to  pos- 
terity, and  which  Isuah  himself  would  luive 
deemed  it  necessary  to  preserve.  Kleinert  ap- 
peals to  the  hct  that  there  is  no  prophecy  in  our 
ooliection  which  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed 
to  the  days  of  Jotham ;  and  he  tmnks  it  incre- 
dible that  the  prophet,  soon  after  having  been 
consecrated  to  ms  office,  should  have  passed  foil 
sixteen  years  without  any  revelation  from  God. 
This,  certainly,  is  unlikely;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  during  this  time  he  uttered 
no  prophecy  which  he  thought  proper  to  pre- 


serve. Nay,  it  appears  very  probable,  if  ve 
compare  the  rather  general  character  of  Gfaaptns 
i.-v.,  the  contents  of  which  would  apply  to  the 
days  of  Jotham  also,  since  during  his  reign  no 
considerable  changes  took  |rface;  emaeqaently 
the  prophetic  utterances  moved  in  the  same 
sphere  with  those  preserved  to  us  from  the  reign 
of  Uzriah.  Hence  it  was  natural  that  laiah 
should  confine  himself  to  the  oomauuicatioo  of 
some  important  prophetic  addresses,  which  migkt 
as  well  represent  the  days  of  Jotham  as  thoic  of 
the  preceding  reign.  We  must  not  too  doeeljr 
identify  the  ntterauoes  of  the  prophets  with  their 
writings.  Many  prophets  have  spoken  much  and 
written  nothing.  The  minor  prophets  wen 
generally  content  to  write  down  the  qnintesseaee 
alone  of  their  numerous  utterances.  Jeremiah 
likewise,  of  his  numerous  addresses  under  Josiali. 
gives  us  only  what  was  most  essential. 

To  us  it  seems  impossible  that  Isaiah  left  it  to 
others  to  collect  his  prophecies  into  a  volume, 
because  we  know  that  he  was  the  author  of  hi>' 
torical  works;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  mis 
accustomed  to  literary  occupation  would  hsvt 
left  to  others  to  do  what  he  could  do  much  bener 
himself 

Hitxig  has  of  late  recognised  Isaiah  as  the  ooi* 
lector  and  arranger  of  his  own  prophecies.  Bet 
he  supposes  that  a  number  of  pieces  were  inserted 
at  a  later  period.  The  chronological  anranfeoMnt 
of  these  prophecies  is  a  strong  argument  in  fiiyosr 
of  the  opinion  that  Isuah  himself  fiirmed  them 
into  a  volume.  There  is  no  deviation  from  thb 
arrangement,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  pnh 
phecies  of  similar  contents  are  placed  together; 
but  there  is  no  interruption  which  micht  appev 
attributable  to  either  accident  or  ignoraoeft 
There  is  not  a  single  piece  in  this  oollectioB 
which  can  satisfhctorily  be  shown  »to  belong  to 
another  place.  All  the  portions,  the  date  of 
which  can  be  ascertained  either  by  exterasl  or 
internal  reasons,  stand  in  the  right  place.  This 
is  senerally  granted  with  respect  to  the  tint 
twelve  chapters,  although  many  persons  emne 
ously  maintain  that  ch.  vi.  should  stand  at  the 
beginning. 

Chaps.  i.-v.  belong  to  the  later  years  of  Ussisb-, 
chap.  vi.  to  the  year  of  his  death.    What  foUowi 
next,  up  to  diap.  x.  4,  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.    Chaps.  x.-xii.  is  the  first  portion  sppe^ 
taining  to  the  reign  of  Hesekiah.    Then  fbllowt 
a  series  of  prophecies  against  fbreign  nations,  is 
which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many,  the 
chronoloflcal    arrangonent  has  been  depsrtcd 
from,  and,  instead  of  it,  an  arrangement  soooid- 
ing  to  contents  has  been  adopted.    But  this  n  not 
the  case.    The  predictions  against  foreign  sstioiis 
are  also  in  their  ri^t  chronological  place.    Tb^ 
all  belouff  to  the  reign  of  Hesekiah,  and  are  plsen 
together  because,  aoeording  to  their  dates,  they 
belong  to  the  same  period.    In  the  days  of  Heee- 
kiah  the  nations  m  Western  Asia,  dwelliof  oe 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  more  tod 
more  resembled  a  threatening  tempest    Thsttbe 
prophecies  against  foreign  nations  belong  to  w 
period  is  inmcated  by  the  home-prophecy  ia  eft. 
xxii.,  which  stands  among  the  foreign  propheeies. 
The  assertion  that  the  first  twelve  chirrs  are  • 
collection  of  home-prophecies  is  likewise  rcAited 
by  the  fret  that  there  ooenr  in  these  cfaapfin*  tfo 
foreign  prophecies.    The  prophetic  gift  of  ^^^ 
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wu  more  fhlly  unfolded  in  sigbt  of  the  Assyrian 

ioraiion  under  the  reign  of  Hesekiah.  Isaiah,  in 
a  series  of  Tisions,  describes  what  As^ria  would 
do,  as  a  chastising  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  what  the  snooessors  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
Chaldees,  would  perform,  accordiug  to  the  decree 
of  God,  in  order  to  realise  diyine  justice  on  earth, 
as  well  toDong  Israel  as  among  the  heathen.  The 
prophet  shows  that  mercy  is  hidden  behind  the 
ekwds  of  wrath.  There  is  no  arcument  to  prove 
that  the  great  prophetic  picture  m  chaps,  zxiv.- 
zzTiL  was  not  depicted  under  Hezekiah.  Chaps. 
xxviii.-zxziiL  manifestly  belong  to  the  same 
reign,  bat  somewhat  later  than  the  time  in  which 
chaps.  X.,  xi.,  xii.  were  written.  They  were  com- 
posed about  the  time  when  the  result  of  the  war 
a^nst  the  Assyrians  was  decided.  With  the 
hfimination  of  this  war  terminated  also  the  public 
life  of  Isaiahf  who  added  an  historical  section  in 
chaps.  xxxTi.-xxxix.,  in  order  to  fiicilitate  the 
right  understanding  cf  the  prophecies  uttered  by 
him  during  the  most  fertile  period  of  his  pro- 
phetic ministry.  Then  follows  the  conclusion  of 
Iris  work  on  earth.  The  second  part,  which  con- 
tains his  prophetic  legacy,  is  addressed  to  the 
small  congregation  of  the  fkithful,  strictly  so 
called.  This  part  is  analosous  to  the  last  speeches 
of  Moses  in  the  fields  of  Moab,  and  to  tne  last 
speeches  of  Christ  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples, 
related  by  John.  Thus  we  have  eyery where 
order,  and  such  an  order  as  could  scarcely  have 
proceeded  from  any  one  but  the  author. 

It  was  not  the  Tocatioirof  the  prophets  to 
change  anjrthing  in  the  religious  constitution  ol 
Moses,  which  had  been  introduced  by  divine 
aothority ;  and  they  were  not  called  upon  to  sub- 
stitute anything  new  in  its  place.  They  had  only 
to  point  out  the  new  covenant  to  be  introduced  by 
(he  Redeemer,  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men 
Cor  the  reception  of  it  They  themselves  in  all 
their  doings  were  subject  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
They  were  destined  to  be  extraordinary  ambas- 
sadors of  God,  whose  reign  in.  Israel  was  not  a 
mere  name,  not  a  mere  shadow  of  eartUy  royalty, 
but  rather  its  substance  and  essence.  They  were 
to  maintain  the  government  of  God,  by  punishing 
all,  both  high  and  low,  who  manifested  contempt 
of  the  Lawgiver  by  ofiending  against  his  laws. 
It  was  especially  their  vocation  to  counteract  the 
very  ancient  delusion,  according  to  which  an  ex- 
ternal observance  of  rites  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  satisfy  God.  This  opinion  is  contrary  to  many 
passages  of  the  law  itself,  which  admonish  men 
to  carcumcise  the  heart,  and  represent  the  sum  of 
the  entire  law  as  consisting  in  loving  God  with 
the  whole  heart ;  which  make  salvation  to  depend 
upon  being  internally  turned  towards  God,  and 
which  condemn  not  only  the  evil  deed,  but  also 
the  wicked  desire.  The  law  had,  however,  at  the 
first  assumed  a  form  corresponding  to  the  wants 
of  the  Israelites,  and  in  accordance  with  the  sym- 
bolical spirit  of  antiquity.  But  when  this  form, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  living  organ  of  the 
Spirit,  was  changed  into  a  corpse  by  those  who 
were  themselves  spiritually  dead,  it  offered  a  point 
of  coalescence  for  the  error  of  those  who  contented 
themselves  with  external  observances. 

The  prophets  had  also  to  oppose  the  delusion  of 
those  who  looked  upon  the  election  of  the  people 
of  God  aa  a  preservative  against  the  diviue  judg- 
ments ;  who  supposed  that  their  descent  from  the 


patriarchs,  with  whom  God  had  made  a  covenant, 
was  an  equivalent  for  the  sanctification  which 
they  wanted.  Even  Moses  had  strongly  opposed 
this  delusion;  for  instance,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and 
Deut  xxxii.  David  also,  in  the  Psalms,  as  in  xv. 
and  xxiv.,  endeavours  to  counteract  this  error, 
which  again  and  again  sprang  up.  It  was  the 
vocation  of  the  prophets  to  insist  upon  genuine 
piety,  and  to  show  that  a  true  attachment  to  the 
Lord  necessarily  manifests  itself  by  obedience  to 
his  precepts ;  that  this  obedience  would  lead  to 
happiness,  and  disobedience  to  misfortune  and 
distress.  The  prophets  were  appointed  to  comfort 
the  faint-heflrted,  by  announcinff  to  them  the 
succour  of  God,  and  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the 
faithful,  in  order  to  stren^en  their  fidelity. 
They  were  commissioned  to  invite  the  rebellious 
to  return,  by  pointing  out  to  them  future  salva- 
tion, and  by  teaching  them  that  without  conver- 
sion they  could  not  be  partakers  of  salvation; 
and  in  order  that  th<!ir  admonitions  and  rebukes, 
their  consolations  and  awakenings,  might  gain 
more  attention,  it  was  granted  to  them  to  behold 
ftiturity,  and  to  foresee  the  blessings  and  judg- 
ments which  would  ultimately  find  their  fiill  ac- 
complishment in  the  days  of  Messiah.  In  Deut. 
xviii.  18,  where  the  Loni  says,  *■  I  will  raise  them 
up  a  prophet  fh>m  among  their  brethren  like  unto 
thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  month ;  and 
he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him,'  we  have  a  description  of  the  pro- 
phetical calling,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  He  refers 
expressly  in  many  places  to  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  covenant,  that  is,  to  the  law  of  Moses ; 
for  instance,  in  viii.  16,  20,  and  xxx.  9,  10.  In 
many  other  passages  his  utterance  rests  on  the 
same  basis,  although  he  does  not  expressly  state 
it  All  his  utterances  are  interwoven  with  refer- 
ences to  the  law.  It  is  of  importance  to  examine 
at  least  one  chapter  closely,  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  prophecies  are  related  to  the  law.  Let 
us  take  as  an  example  the  first  The  be^nning, 
*  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,'  is  taken 
from  Deut  xxxii.  Thus  the  prophet  points  out 
that  his  nrophecies  are  a  commentary  upon  the 
Magna  Charta  of  prophetism  contained  in  the 
books  of  Moses.  During  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  state  under  Usziah  and  Jotham, 
luxury  and  immorality  had  sprung  up.  The  im- 
piety of  Ahaz  had  exercised  the  worst  influence 
upon  Uie  whole  people.  Great  part  of  the  nation 
bad  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  Others  and 
embraced  gross  idolatry ;  and  a  great  number  of 
those  who  worshipped  God  externally  had  for- 
saken Him  in  their  hearts.  The  divine  judgments 
were  approaching.  The  rising  power  of  Assyria 
was  appointed  to  be  the  instrument  of  divine 
justice.  Among  the  people  of  God  internal 
demoralisation  was  always  the  forerunner  of 
outward  calamity.  This  position  of  afiairs  de- 
manded an  energetic  intervention  of  prophetism. 
Without  prophetism  the  number  of  the  elect 
would  have  been  constantly  decreasing,  and  even 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  if  prophetism  had 
not  furnished  their  intei7>retation,  would  have 
been  mere  fiicts,  which  would  have  missed  their 
aim,  and,  in  many  instances,  might  have  had  an 
effect  opposite  to  that  which  was  intended,  be- 
cause punishment  which  is  not  recognised  to  be 
pnoishment,  necessarily  leads  away  fnmi  God. 
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The  prophet  attacks  the  distren  of  bis  nation, 
not  at  the  nu^&ioe,  bat  at  the  root,  by  rebuking 
the  prevailing  oorraption.  Pride  and  arrogance 
appear  to  him  to  be  the  chief  roots  of  all  sins. 

lie  inculcates  again  and  again  not  to  rely  upon 
the  creature,  but  upon  the  Creator,  from  whom 
all  temporal  and  spiritual  help  proceeds;  that  In 
order  to  attain  salvation,  we  should  despair  of  our 
own  and  all  human  power,  and  rely  upon  God. 
He  opposes  those  who  expected  help  through 
foreign  alliances  with  powerful  neighbouring  na- 
tions against  foreign  enemies  of  the  state. 

The  people  of  God  have  only  one  enemy,  and 
one  ally,  that  is,  God.  It  is  foolish  to  seek  for 
aid  on  earth  against  the  power  of  heaven,  and  to 
fear  man  if  God  is  our  friend.  The  panacea 
against  all  distress  and  danger  is  true  conversion. 
'Hie  politics  of  the  prophets  consist  only  in  point- 
ing out  this  remedy.  The  prophet  connects  with 
his  rebuke  and  with  bis  admonition,  his  threaten- 
iugs  of  divine  judgment  upon  the  stiff-necked. 
These  judgments  are  to  be  executed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Syrians,  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  by  the  great  final 
separation  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  The  idea 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  these  threatenings,  is 
pronounced  even  in  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  x.  8), 
*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me, 
and  before  all  the  perale  I  will  be  glorified ;'  and 
also  in  the  words  oi  Amos  ^iii.  2),  *You  only 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth ; 
therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.' 
That  is,  if  the  people  do  not  volnatarily  elorify 
God,  He  glories  Himself  against  them.  Partiy 
in  order  to  recall  the  rebellious  to  obedience, 
partly  to  comfort  the  fiiitbfhl,  the  prophet  opens 
a  prospect  of  those  blessings  which  tne  foitiifol 
portion  of  the  covenant  people  shall  inherit  In 
almost  all  prophetic  utterances,  we  find  in  regular 
succession  three  elements^  rebuke,  threatening, 
and  promise.  The  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  powerful  neighbouring  states,  partly 
belong,  as  we  have  shown,  to  the  promises,  be- 
cause they  are  intended  to  prevent  despair,  which, 
as  well  as  false  security,  is  a  most  dangerous 
hindrance  to  conversion. 

In  the  dij^ct  promises  of  deliverance  the  pur- 
pose to  comfort  is  stiU  more  evident  This  de- 
liverance refers  either  to  burdens  which  pressed 
upon  the  people  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  or  to 
burdens  to  come,  which  were  already  announced 
by  the  prophet;  such,  for  instance,  were  the  op- 

Sressions  of  the  Syrians,  the  Assyrians,  and 
nally,  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
The  proclamation  of  the  Messiah  is  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  consolation  among  the  pro- 
phets. In  Isaiah  this  consolation  is  so  clear  that 
some  fkthers  of  the  church  were  inclined  to  style 
him  rather  evangelist  than  prophet. 

Isaiah,  however,  was  not  the  first  who  attained 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  Messiah. 
Isaiah's  vocation  was  to  render  the  knowledge  of 
tills  personality  clearer  and  more  definite,  and  to 
render  it  more  efficacious  upon  the  souls  of  the 
elect  by  giving  it  a  greater  individuality.  The 
person  of  the  Redeemer  is  mentioned  even  in 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  *  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  {the  tranquiUiaer)  come;  and  unto 
Htm  shall  the  gathering  of  tiie  people  be '  (i.  e. 
Him  ehaU  the  natume  Jbey),    The  personality  of 


Messiah  occurs  also  in  several  psalms  whidb  were 
written  before  the  times  of  Isaiah;  for  instance, 
in  the  2nd  and  110th,  by  David;  in  the  45th,  by 
the  sons  of  KonUi;  in  the  72nd,  by  Solomon. 
Isaiah  has  especially  develc^ied  the  perception  of 
the  prophetic  and  the  priestiy  office  of  the  Re- 
deemer, while  in  the  earlier  annnndations  of  the 
Messiah  the  royal  office  is  more  prominent ;  al- 
though in  Psalm  ex.  the  priestly  office  also  is 
pointed  out  Of  the  two  states  of  Christ  Isaiah 
has  expressly  described  that  of  the  exinanition  of 
the  suffering  Christ  while,  before  him,  his  stste 
of  glory  was  made  more  prominent  In  the 
Psahns  the  inseparable  connection  between  jus- 
tice and  suffering,  ftom  which  the  doctrine  of  a 
8o£leri])g  Messiah  necessarily  results,  is  not  ex- 
pressly applied  to  the  Messiah.  We  must  not 
say  tlust  Isaiah  first  perceived  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  suffer,  but  we  most  pwit  that  this  knov- 
ledge  was  in  him  more  vivid  than  in  any  earlier 
writer ;  and  that  this  knowledge  was  first  shown 
by  Isaiah  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  Old  Testa- 
ment doctrine. 

The  following  are  the  outiines  of  Measianie 
prophecies  in  the  book  of  Isaiah : — A  scion  of 
David,  springing  from  his  family,  after  it  has 
fidlen  into  a  very  low  estate,  but  being  also  <3i 
divine  nature,  shall,  at  first  in  lowliness,  but  as  a 
prophet  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  proclaim 
the  divine  doctrine,  dev^ope  the  law  in  truth, 
and  render  it  the  animating  principle  of  national 
lifo;  he  shall,  as  high-pnest  by  his  Ticarions 
suffering  and  his  death,  remove  the  guilt  of  his 
nation,  and  that  of  other  nations,  and  finally  rale 
as  a  mighty  king,  not  only  over  the  covenant- 
people,  but  over  fdl  nations  of  the  earth  who  will 
subject  themsdves  to  his  peacefhl  soqitre,  not  by 
violent  compulsion,  but  induced  by  love  and  gra- 
titude.   He  will  make  both  the  moral  and  the 
physical  consequences  of  sin  to  cease ;  the  whole 
earUi  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  enmity,  hatred,  and  destmctioo 
shall  be  removed  even  from  the  brute  oreatioa. 
This  is  the  survey  of  the  Messianic  preaching  by 
Isaiah,  of  which  he  constantiy  rendere  prominent 
those  portions  which  were  most  calculated  to 
impress  the  pe^P^®  under  the  then  existing  dr- 
cumstances.    The  first  part  of  Isuah  is  directed 
to  the  whole  people,  consequently  the  glory  of 
the  Messiah  is  here  dwelt  upon.    The  6ar  leit 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  power  of  heathen  nations,  is  removed  by 
pointing  out  the  glorious  king  to  come,  who 
would  elevate  the  now  despised  and  apparently 
mean  kingdom  of  God  above  all  the  kingdoms 
of  tills  world.    In  the  second  part  which  is  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  elect,  than  to  the 
whole  nation,  the  prophet  exhibits  the  Messiah 
more  as  a  divine  teacher  and  high-priest    The 
prophet  here  preaches  righteousness  tiirou^  the 
blood  of  the  servant  of  God,  who  will  support 
the  weakness  of  sinners  and  take  upon  Himself 
their  sorrows. 

We  may  show,  by  an  example,  in  chap.  xii« 
18-25,  that  the  views  of  futuri^  which  were 
granted  to  Isaiah  were  great  and  compreiwosiTe, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  raised  him  above  all 
narrow-minded  nationality.  It  is  there  stated 
that  a  time  should  come  when  all  the  heathen^ 
subdued  by  the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  sboold 
be  converted  to  him,  and  being  placed  oo  sa 
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vqiulitj  with  Israel,  with  equal  laws,  woald 
equally  partake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
form  a  brotherly  alliance  for  his  worship.  Not 
the  whole  mass  of  Israel  is  destined,  according 
to  Isaiah,  to  futare  salvation,  but  only  the  smaU 
uumber  of  the  oonverted.  This  truth  he  announces 
most  definitely  in  the  sketch  of  his  prophecies 
coutained  in  chapter  vi. 

Isaiah  describes  with  equal  vivacity  the  divine 
justice  which  punbhes  the  sins  of  the  nation  with 
inexorable  severity.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  is  the  key-note  of  his  prophe- 
cies. He  describes  also  the  divine  mercy  and 
covenant-fidelity,  by  which  there  is  always  pre- 
served a  remnant  among  the  people:  to  them 
punishment  itself  is  a  means  of  salvation,  so  that 
life  everywhere  proceeds  firom  death,  and  the 
oongregatioii  itself  is  led  to  full  victory  and 
glory. 

Isaiah  saw  the  moral  and  religious  degradation 
of  his  people,  and  also  its  external  distress,  both 
then  present  and  to  come  (chap.  vi.).  But  this 
did  not  break  his  courage;  he  confidently  ex- 
|wcted  a  better  ftiturity,  and  raised  himself  in 
God  above  all  that  is  visible.  Isaiah  is  not  afraid 
when  the  whole  nation  and  its  kin^  tremble.  Of 
this  we  see  a  remarkable  instance  m  cha|pter  vii., 
sod  another  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  mvasion 
under  Heaekiah,  during  which  the  courage  of  his 
fiuth  rendered  him  the  saviour  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  originator  of  that  great  religious 
revival  which  fbllowed  the  preservation  of  the 
state.  The  laith  of  the  king  and  of  the  peoj^e 
was  roused  by  that  of  Isaiah. 

Isaiah  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  pro- 
phets, as  weU  m  the  contents  and  spirit  of  his 
predictiooa,  as  also  in  their  fbrm  and  style.  Sim- 
plicity, clearness,  sublimity,  and  freshness,  are 
the  never-fidling  characters  of  his  prophecies. 
Even  Eichhom  mentions,  among  the  first  merits 
of  Isaiah,  the  ooocinnitjr  of  his  expressions,  the 
beautiful  outline  of  his  images,  and  the  fine  ex- 
ecution of  his  ^leeches.  In  reference  to  richness 
of  imagery  he  stands  between  Jeremiah  and 
EsekieL  Sjrmbolic  actions,  which  frequently 
oooir  in  Jeremiah  and  Elxekiel,  seldom  occur  in 
Isaiah.  The  same  is  the  case  with  visions,  strictly 
•0  called,  of  which  there  is  onl^  one,  namely, 
that  in  chapter  vi. ;  and  even  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  simplicity  and  clearness  above  that  of  the 
later  prophets.  But  one  characteristic  of  Isaiah 
is,  that  he  likes  to  give  sicns — that  is,  a  &ct  then 
present,  or  near  at  hand— as  a  pledge  for  the 
more  distant  ihturity ;  and  that  he  thus  supports 
the  feeblenea  of  man  (comp.  vii.  20 ;  zxxvii.  SO ; 
xxxviiL  7,  fqa*)*  Th^  instances  in  diapters  vii. 
and  xxzviii.  show  how  mudi  he  was  convinced 
of  his  vocation,  and  in  what  intimacy  he  lived 
with  the  liord,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he 
could  effect  what  he  offers  to  do  in  the  one 
puMge,  and  what  he  grants  in  the  other.  The 
tpiritaal  riches  of  the  prophet  are  seen  in  the 
▼ariety  of  his  style,  which  always  befits  the  sub- 
ject When  he  rebukes  and  threatens,  it  is  like 
a  ttonn,  and  when  he  comforts,  his  language  is 
as  tender  and  mild  as  (to  use  his  own  words)  that 
of  a  mother  comforting  her  son.  With  regard  to 
style,  Isiuah  is  comprehensive,  and  the  other 
prophets  divide  his  riches. 

Isaiah  enjoyed  an  authority  propo'tionate  to 
lus  gilbb    We  learn  from  history  how  great  this 
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authority  wa«  during  his  life,  especially  under 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Several  of  his  most  defi- 
nite prophecies  were  fulfilled  while  he  was  yet 
alive;  for  instance,  the  overthrow  of  the  king^ 
doms  of  Syria  and  Israel ;  the  invasion  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  divine  deliverance  fh>m  it: 
the  prolongation  of  life  granted  to  Hezekiah ;  and 
several  predictions  against  foreign  nations.  Isaiah 
is  honourably  mentioned  in  the  historical  books. 
The  later  prophets,  especially  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniab,  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malaclii,  dearlv  prove  that  his  book  was  dili- 
^ntly  read,  aud  that  his  prophecies  were  atten- 
tively studied. 

The  authority  of  the  prophet  creatly  increased 
after  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  by  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  the  covenant-people.  Even  Cyrus 
(according  to  the  above-mentioned  account  in  Jo- 
sephus,  Amtiq.  xi.  1.  §  1,  2)  was  induced  to  set 
the  Jews  at  liberty  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
concerning  himself.  This  prediction  of  Isaiah 
made  so  deep  an  impression  npon  him  that  he 
probablv  took  Arom  it  the  name  by  which  he  is 
generally  known  in  history.  Jesus  Sirach  (xlviii. 
22-25)  bestows  splendid  praise  upon  Isaiah,  and 
both  Philo  and  Josephus  speak  of  him  with  great 
veneration.  He  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
authority  after  the  times  of  the  New  Testament 
had  proved  the  most  important  part  of  his  pro- 
phecies, namely,  the  Messianic,  to  be  dUvine. 
Christ  and  the  ApoaUes  quote  no  prophecies  so 
irequentiy  as  those  of  Isaiah,  in  onler  to  prove 
that  He  who  had  appeared  was  one  and  the  same 
with  Him  who  had  been  promised.  The  fiithen 
of  the  church  abound  in  praises  of  Isaiah. 
ISH'BI,  or  ISHBI-BENOR  [Giants.] 
ISH'-BOSHETH  (man  tf  shame),  a  son  of 
king  Saul,  and  the  omy  one  who  survived  him. 
In  1  Chron.  viii.  33,  and  ix.  39,  this  name  is 
^iven  as  EshbaaL  Baal  was  the  name  of  an 
idol,  accounted  abominable  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
which  scrupulous  persons  avoided  pronouncing, 
using  the  word  boiheth,  *  shame  *  or  '  vanity,'  in- 
steacL  This  explains  why  the  name  Eshbaal  is 
substituted  for  Ish-bosheth,  Jerubbaal  for  Jerub- 
besheth  (comp.  Judg.  viii.  35  with  2  Sam.  xi. 
31),  and  Merib-baal  for  Mephibosheth  (comp.  2 
Sam.  iv.  4  with  1  Chron.  viii.  34  and  ix.  40). 
Ish-boaheth  was  not  present  in  the  disastrous 
battie  at  Gilboa,  in  which  lus  fiither  and  brothera 
perished ;  and,  too  fi^ble  of  himself  to  seize  the 
sceptre  which  had  fiillen  from  the  hands  of  Saul, 
he  owed  the  crown  entirely  to  his  uncle  Abner, 
who  conducted  him  to  Mahanaim,  beyond  the 
Jordan,  where  he  was  recognised  as  king  by  ten 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  He  reined  seven,  or,  as 
some  will  have  it,  two  years — if  a  power  so  un- 
certain as  his  can  be  called  a  reign.  Even  the 
semblance  of  authority  wUch  he  possessed  he 
owed  to  the  will  and  influence  of  Abner,  who 
himself  kept  the  real  substance  in  his  own  hands. 
A  sharp  quarrel  between  them  led  at  last  to  the 
ruin  of  Ish-bosheth.  Although  accustomed  to 
tremble  before  Abner,  even  his  meek  temper  was 
roused  to  resentment  by  the  discovery  that  Abner 
had  invaded  the  harem  of  his  late  fiither  Saul, 
which  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  sacred  under 
his  care  as  a  son  and  a  king.  By  this  act  Abner 
exposed  the  king  to  public  contempt ;  if  it  did 
not  indeed  leave  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
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intending  to  adyanoe  a  clum  to  the  crowo  oo  his 
own  behalf.  Abner  highly  resented  the  rebnke 
of  Ish-botheth,  and  fh)m  that  time  Gontemniated 
uniting  all  the  tribes  onder  the  sceptre  of  DaTid. 
Ish-bosheUi,  however,  reverted  to  his  ordinary 
timidity  of  character.  At  the  first  demand  of 
David,  he  restored  to  him  his  sister  Michal,  who 
had  been  ^ven  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Jesse 
br  Sanl,  and  had  afterwaurds  been  taken  from 
him  and  bestowed  upon  another.  It  is,  perhaps, 
right  to  attribute  tiiis  act  to  his  weakness ;  al- 
thongh,  as  David  allows  that  he  was  a  righteous 
man,  it  may  have  been  owing  to  his  sense  of 
JQStice.  On  the  death  of  Abner  Ish-boaheth  lost 
all  heart  and  hope,  and  perished  miserably,  being 
mnrdered  in  his  own  palace,  while  he  took  his 
mid-day  sleep,  l^  two  of  his  officers,  Baanah  and 
Rechab.  They  sped  with  his  head  to  David,  ex- 
pecting a  great  reward  for  their  deed ;  bat  the 
monarah— as  both  right  feeling  and  good  policy 
required— testified  the  utmost  horror  and  con- 
cern. He  slew  the  murderers,  and  placed  the 
head  of  Ish-bosheth  with  due  respect  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  Abner,  b.c.  1048  (S  Sam.  ii.  8-1 1 ; 
lu.  6-39 ;  IV. ). 

1.  ISH'MAEL  {heard  of  God),  Abraham's 
eldest  son,  bom  to  him  by  Hagar;  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  birth,  early  history,  and  final 
expulsion  ftom  his  fkther^s  tentiL  are  related  in 
the  articles  Abbaham,  Hagar  [see  also  Isaac, 
iNHERrrANCs].  He  afterwards  made  the  desert 
into  which  he  had  been  cast  his  abode,  and  by 
attaching  himself  to,  and  acquiring  influence 
over,  the  native  tribes,  rose  to  gi^t  authority 
and  influence.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  iotention  of  his  mother  to  have  returned 
to  Egypt,  to  which  country  she  belonged ;  but 
this  being  prevented,  she  was  content  to  obtain 
ibr  her  son  wives  fix»n  thence.  Although  their 
lots  were  cast  apart,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
serious  alienation  existed  between  Ishmael  and 
Isaac ;  fbr  we  read  that  they  both  joined  in  the 
sepuldiTal  rites  of  their  ftither  Abraham  (Oen. 
XXV.  9).  Tliis  ikct  has  not  been  noticed  as  it  de- 
serves. It  is  fnll  of  suggestive  matter.  As 
ftmerals  in  tiie  East  take  place  almost  imme- 
diately after  death,  it  is  evident  that  Ishmael 
must  have  been  odled  ftt>m  the  desert  to  the 
death-bed  of  his  fhther;  which  implies  that  re- 
lations of  kindness  and  respect  had  been  kept  up, 
although  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  narrative  pre- 
vents any  special  notice  of  this  circumstance. 
I^mael  badprobably  long  before  received  an 
endowment  fh>m  his  fiohers  property,  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  Nothing  more  is  recorded 
of  him  than  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  137  years, 
and  was  the  fiither  of  twelve  sons,  who  gave  their 
names  to  as  mauy  tribes  (Oen.  xvii.  20 ;  xxv. 
13).  He  had  also  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
became  the  wife  of  Esau. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  article  Arabia,  that 
Ishmael  has  no  claim  to  the  honour,  which  is 
usually  assigned  to  him,  of  being  the  fbunder  of 
the  Arabian  nation.  That  nation  existed  before 
he  was  bom.  He  merely  joined  it,  and  adopted 
its  habits  of  life  and  character ;  and  the  tnbes 
which  sprung  from  him  formed  eventually  an 
important  section  of  the  tribes  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  celebrated  prophecy  which  de- 
scribes the  habits  of  life  which  he,  and  in  him 


his  descendants,  would  follow,  is  therefore  fo 
be  regarded  not  as  describing  habita  wlmih  he 
would  first  establish,  but  such  as  he  woold  adopt 
The  description  is  coutalned  in  the  address  of 
the  ansel  to  Hagar,  when,  before  die  birth  of 
Ishmael,  she  fled  fttnn  the  tents  of  Abraham  :— 

*  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shah  bear  a 
son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmtuei  {Oad  kean\ 
because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thine  alffictios. 
And  he  shall  be  a  wild  man :  his  hand  shall  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man**  hand  against 
him,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren'  (Gen.  xvi.  11,  12).  This  means,  in 
short,  that  he  and  his  descendants  should  lead 
the  life  of  the  Bedouins  of  tiie  Arabian  deserts ; 
and  how  graphically  this  deseripCioo  portrays 
their  habits*  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Arabia, 
in  the  notes  on  these  verses  in  the '  Pictorial 
Bible,'  and  in  the  works  of  Niebnhr,  BmxdihaTdt 
Lane,  ftc ;  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  Arabian 
romance  of  Antar,  which  presents  the  most  per- 
fect picture  of  real  Bedouin  manners  now  in 
existence.  The  last  dause, '  He  shall  dwdl  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,'  is  pointedlv 
alluded  to  in  the  brief  notice  of  his  death,  whira 
states  that '  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren*  (Gen.  xxxv.  18).  Of  this  expressioD 
various  explanations  have  been  given,  bat  the 
plainest  is  the  most  probable:  which  is,  diat 
ishmael  and  the  tribes  springing  ttwa  him 
should  always  be  located  near  the  kindred  tribes 
descended  from  Abraham. 

2.  ISHMAEL,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  of 
Judah,  who  found  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
fyx>m  the  ruin  which  involved  his  flunily  and 
nation.  After  the  ChaldsBans  had  departed  be 
returned,  and  treacherously  slew  the  foo-eon- 
fiding  Gedaliah,  who  had  been  made  governor  of 
the  miserable  remnant  left  in  the  land  [Geda- 
liah]. Much  more  slaughter  followed  this,  and 
Ishmael,  with  many  people  of  connderation  as 
captives,  hastened  to  return  to  the  Ammonites. 
But  ha  was  overtaken  near  the  pool  of  Gibeoo, 
by  Johanan.  a  friend  of  Gkdaliah,  and  was  coo- 
lulled  to  abandon  his  prey  and  escape  for  bit 
life,  with  only  eight  attendants,  to  Baalis,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  with  whom  he  appears  to  uve 
bad  a  secret  understanding  in  these  transactions: 
B.O.  588  (Jer.  xli.). 

ISLE,  ISLAND.  These  words  occor  in  the 
Scriptures  in  the  three  following  senses.  FSnt, 
that  of  dry  laud  in  opposition  to  water ;  as  *  I  will 
make  the  rivers  islands'  (Isa.  xlii.  15).  In  Iss. 
XX.  6,  the  Isle  of  Ashdod  means  the  country,  and 
is  so  rendered  in  the  margin.    In  Isa.  xxiii.  2,  6, 

*  the  isle'  means  the  country  of  T^re,  and  io 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  7,  that  of  Chxttim  and  Qisha. 
(See  also  Job  xxiL  30.)  Secondly,  it  is  used 
both  in  Hebrew  and  English,  according  to  its 
geographical  meaning,  for  a  country  surrounded 
by  water,  as  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4, '  the  isle  (margin) 
of  Caphtor,'  which  is  probably  that  of  Cy^ns. 

*  The  isles  of  the  sea'  (Esth.  x.  1)  are  evidently 
put  in  opposition  to  '  the  land,'  or  continent  In 
Ps.  xcrii.  1,  *  the  multitude  of  the  isles '  seem  dis- 
tinguished fW>m  the  earth  or  continents,  utd  sre 
evidentiy  added  to  complete  the  description  of 
the  whole  worid.  Thirdly :  the  word  is  used  l^ 
the  Hebrews  to  designate  all  those  countries  d^ 
vided  from  than  by  the  sea.  In  Isa.  xi.  1 1,  af^ 
an  enumeration  of  countries  lying  on  their  ovd 
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oootiiinit»  Uie  words  *  and  the  islands  of  the  sea ' 
art  added  in  order  to  comprehend  those  situate 
bejood  the  ocean.  The  following  are  additional 
iBitafiocs  of  this  usage  of  the  word,  which  is  of 
▼«r^  fineqoent  occurrence  (Isa.  xlii.  10;  Ux.  18; 
Ixn.  19;  Jer.  xxt.  22;  Ezek.xxyiLS,  15;  Zeph. 
iL  11).  It  is  observed  by  Sir  I.  Newton  {On 
Dtudel^  p.  276),  *  By  the  earth  the  Jews  under- 
stood the  great  continent  of  all  Asia  and  Africa, 
to  which  uey  had  access  by  land ;  and  by  the 
isles  of  the  sea  they  understood  the  places  to 
which  they  sailed  by  sea,  particularly  all 
Gorope.' 

IS^RAEL  is  the  sacred  and  diyinely  bestowed 
name  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  is  explained  to 
mean, '  A  prince  with  God.'  Although,  as  ap- 
plied to  Jacob  personally,  it  is  an  honourable 
or  poetical  appellation,  it  is  the  common  prose 
name  of  his  descendants;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  title  Jacob  is  given  to  them  only  in 
poetry. 

The  separation  of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  was  to  embrace  ten  of  the 
tribes,  and  be  distinctively  named  Israel,  had  its 
origin  in  the  early  power  and  ambition  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.    The  rivalry  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah  began  almost  from  the  mX  conquest  of  the 
land ;  nor  is  it  unsignificant,  that  as  Caleb  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  did  Joshua  to 
that  of  Ephraim.  From  the  very  beginning  Judah 
learned  to  act  by  itself;  but  the  central  position 
of  Ephraim,  with  its  fniitM  and  ample  soil,  and 
the  long-continned  authority  of  Joshua,  must 
have  taught  most  of  tiie  tribes  west  of  the  Jordau 
to  look  up  to  Ephraim  as  their  head  ;  and  a  still 
more  important  superiority  was  conferred  on  the 
rame  tribe  by  the  fixed  dwelling  of  the  ark  at 
Shiloh  for  so  many  generations  (Josh,  xviii.  &c.). 
Jodah  could  boast  of  Hebron,  Machpelah,  Beth- 
lehem, names  of  traditional  sanctity ;  yet  so  could 
Ephraim  point  to  Shechem,  the  andent  abode 
of  Jacob ;  and  while  Judah,  being  on  the  frontier, 
was  more  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  powerful 
Philistines,   Ephraim  had   to    fear   only  those 
Canaanites  firom  within  who  were  not  subdued  or 
conciliated.      The   haughty   behaviour   of  the 
Ephraimitea  towards  Gideon,  a  man  of  Manasseh 
(Jadg.  viii.  1),  iBufficiently  indicates  the  preten- 
tions they  made.    Still  fiercer  language  towards 
Jephthah  the  Gileadite  Uud.  xii.  n  was  retorted 
by  less  gentleness  than  Gideon  haa  shown ;  and 
s  bloody  civil  war  was  the  result,  in  which  their 
pride  met  with  a  severe  punishment    This  may 
in  part  explain  their  quiet  submission,  not  only  to 
the  priestly  rule  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  who  had 
their  centre  of  authority  at  Shiloh,  but  to  Samuel, 
whose  administration  issued  from  three  towns  of 
Benjamin.    Of  course  his  prophetical  character 
U)d  perunal  excellence  eminently  contributed  to 
this  result ;  and  it  may  seem  tliat  Ephraim,  as 
well  as  all  Israel  besides,  became  habituated  to 
the  predominance  of  Benjamin,  so  that  no  serious 
n»stance  was  made  to  the  supremacy  of  Saul. 
At  his  death  a  new  schism  took  place  through 
their  jealousy  of  Judah;  yet  in  a  few  years' 
time,  by  the  splendour  of  David's  victories,  and 
afterwards  by  Solomon's  peaceful  power,  a  per- 
nunent  national  union  might  seem  to  have  been 
effected.    But  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  Israel, 
trxoellent  as  they  were  for  preventing  permanent 
•lieoation  of  landed  property,  and  the  degrada- 


tion of  the  Hebrew  poor  into  prsedial  slaves, 
necessarily  impeded  the  perfect  fusion  of  the 
tribes,  by  disoonra^g  intermarriage,  and  hinder- 
ing the  union  of  distant  estates  in  the  same  hands. 
Hence,  when  the  sway  of  Solomon  began  to  be 
felt  as  a  tyranny,  the  old  jealousies  of  4he  tribes 
revived,  and  Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite  (1  Ein^ 
xi.  26),  being  suspected  of  treason,  fled  to  Sbi- 
shak,  king  of  Eg}*pt  The  death  of  Solomon  was 
followed  by  a  defection  often  of  the  tribes,  which 
established  the  separation  of  IviieL  from  Judah 
(B.C.  976). 

This  was  the  most  important  event  which  had 
befallen  the  Hebrew  nation  since  their  conquest 
of  Canaan.  The  chief  territory  and  populadon 
were  now  with  Jeroboam,  but  the  religious  sanc- 
tion, the  Intimate  descent,  lay  with  the  rival 
monarch.  From  the  political  danger  of  allowing 
the  ten  tribes  to  go  up  to  the  sanctuary  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  princes  of  Itrael^  as  it  were  in  self- 
defence,  set  up  a  sanctuary  of  their  own ;  and  the 
intimacy  of  Jeroboam  with  the  king  of  Esypt 
may  have  determined  his  preference  for  the  form 
of  idolatry  (the  calves)  wnich  he  established  at 
Dan  and  Bethel.  In  whatever  else  his  successors 
differed,  they  one  and  all  agreed  in  upholdbff 
this  worship,  which,  once  established,  appeared 
essentiid  to  their  national  unity.  Nevertheless  it 
is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  worship  pf 
Jehovah,  though  under  unlawful  and  degradinff 
forms.  Worse  by  fax  was  the  worship  of  Baal, 
which  came  in  under  one  monarch  only,  Ahab, 
and  was  destroyed  after  his  son  was  slain,  by 
Jehu.  A  secohdary  result  of  the  revolution  was 
the  ejection  of  Uie  tribe  of  Levi  frt>m  their  lands 
and  cities  in  Israel ;  at  least,  such  as  remained 
were  spiritually  degraded  by  the  compliances  re- 
quired, and  could  no  longer  offer  any  resistance 
to  the  kingly  power  by  aid  of  their  sacred  cha- 
racter. Wmu  die  pnestly  tribe  had  thns  lost 
independence,  it  lost  also  the  power  to  ansist  the 
crown.  The  succession  of  Jeroboam's  &mily 
was  hallowed  by  no  religions  blessing ;  and  when 
his  son  was  murdered,  no  Jehoiada  was  found  to 
rally  his  supporters  and  ultimately  avenge  his 
cause.  The  example  of  successful  usurpation 
was  so  often  followed  by  the  captains  of  the 
armies,  that  the  kings  in  Israel  present  to  us  an 
irregular  series  of  dynasties,  with  several  short 
and  tumultuous  reigns.  This  was  one  cause  of 
disorder  and  weakness  to  Israel,  and  hindered  it 
from  swallowing  up  Judah :  another  was  found 
in  the  relations  of  Israel  towards  foreign  powers, 
which  will  presently  be  dwelt  upon. 

With  regard  to  chronolo^,  the  following 
scheme  agrees  with  Winer  iu  its  total  range,  but 
has  minor  changes  by  a  single  unit  in  some  of 
the  kings : — 


Rehoboam. 
Abijah. 
Asa      .     . 


Jehoshaphat 


Jehoram 


B.C. 

975 

957 

955 

954 

952 

929 

928 

917 

914 

897 

896 

889 


Jeroboam. 


} 


Nadab 
Baasha.     I 

EUb.     r 

Zimri,  Omri. 
Ahab. 

Ahaziab. 
Jehoram. 
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Ahaiiah    .     . 

a.o. 
.  885 

Qui^en  Athaliah 

.  884 

Jebu                 X 

Jehoash     .     * 

.  878 

855 

Jehoahas. 

840 

JehoBsb. 

k 

.  838 

824 

Jeroboam  II. 

Uaiali*     •     • 

.  809 

772 

Zacbariab.       ^ 

# 

771 

Sballuniy  Menahem.) 
Pekabiab.                J 

760 

758 

Pekah. 

.  757 

Abas    •     .     . 

.   741 

729 

Hoiea. 

Hesekiah  •     . 

.   726 

721 

Samaria  captured. 

ThedruHdM 

In  Iml  an  denoted  by  bncketa. 

Jeroboam  originally  fixed  on  ShMhem  as  tbe 
oentre  of  bis  mooarebpr,  and  fortified  it;  mored 
perbaps  not  oaly  by  its  natural  BaitabiUty,  bat 
by  tbe  remembrances  of  Jacob  wbicb  dove  to  it, 
and  by  the  aospicioas  Act  that  here  first  Israel 
had  decided  for  aim  against  Rehoboam.  Bnt  the 
natural  delightfolnesi  of  Turtak  (Cant  yi.  4) 
led  him,  perbaps  late  in  bis  reign,  to  erect  a 
palace  there  (1  kings  xiv.  17).  After  the  mnrder 
of  Jeroboam's  eon,  Baasha  eeems  to  have  intended 
to  fix  his  capital  at  Ramah,  aa  a  convenient 
place  for  annoying  tbe  king  of  Jadah,  whom  he 
looked  on  as  hie  only  dangeroos  enemy;  bat 
when  forced  to  renoonoe  this  plan  (xt.  17,  21), 
he  aoqniesoed  in  Tirsah,  which  continued  to  be 
the  chief  city  of  Israel,  ontil  (hnri,  who^  since  the 
palace  at  Tinah  bad  been  burned  during  the  cItII 
war  ^1  Kings  xtL  18),  built  Samaria,  with  tbe 
ambition  not  unoommon  in  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  (xri.  24).  Samaria  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  monarchy  to  be  the  oentre  of  administra- 
tion ;  and  its  strength  appean  to  bsTc  justified 
Omri's  choice.  For  details,  see  Samabta  ;  also 
TiiUBAH  and  Shbchsm. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  carried 
back  with  him  into  Israel  the  oood  will,  if  not  the 
substantial  assistance,  of  Shidiak;  and  this  will 
accoont  for  his  escaping  tbe  storm  fh>m  Egypt 
which  swept  over  Rehoboam  in  his  fifth  year. 
Daring  that  first  period  Israel  was  ftr  from  quiet 
within.  Although  the  ten  tribes  collectively  had 
decided  in  fiivour  of  Jeroboam,  great  numbers  of 
individuals  remained  attadied  to  the  fiunily  of 
David  and  to  tbe  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  first  three  years  of  Rehoboam  migrated  into 
Judah  (2  Cbron.  xi.  16, 17).  Perbaps  it  was  not 
nntil  this  process  commenced,  that  Jeroboam  was 
worked  ap  to  the  desperate  measure  of  erecting 
rival  sanctuaries  with  visible  idols  {\  Kings  xii. 
27) :  a  measure  which  met  the  usual  ill-success  of 
pro&ne  state-craft,  and  aggravated  tbe  evil  which 
he  feared.  It  set  him  at  war  with  the  whole 
order  of  priests  and  Levites,  whose  expulsion  or 
subjugation,  we  may  be  certain,  was  not  effected 
without  convulring  his  whole  kingdom,  and  so 
occupying  him  as  to  free  Rehoboam  from  any  real 
danser,  idtbough  no  peace  was  made.  The  king 
of  Judah  improved  tne  time  hy  immense  efforts 
in  fortifying  his  territory  (2  Cbron.  xi.  5-11); 
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and,  althoogb  Shisbak  soon  after  carried  off  the 
most  valuable  spoil,  no  great  or  definite  impres* 
sion  could  be  made  by  Jeroboam.  Israel  haviitf 
so  flu*  taken  the  plaice  of  heathen  natioDS,  sua 
being  already  perhaps  even  in  alliance  with 
E^pt,  at  an  early  period — we  know  not  ham 
soon^songht  and  obteined  the  friendship  of  tbe 
kings  of  Damascus.  A  sense  of  the  great  advan- 
tace  derivable  from  such  a  union  seems  to  hav« 
led  Abab  afterwards  to  behave  with  mildness  sud 
conciliation  towards  Benhadad,  at  a  time  when 
it  oould  have  been  least  expected  (1  Kings  xx, 
31-34).  From  that  transaction  we  learn  that 
Benhadad  I.  had  made  in  Damascus  '  streets  for 
Omri,'  and  Omri  for  Benhadad  in  Samaria.  Iliis, 
no  doubt,  implied  that  < a  quarter'  was  assigned 
for  Syrian  merchants  in  Samaria,  which  was  pro- 
bably fortified  like  the  *  camp  of  the  Tynans '  in 
Memphis,  or  the  English  factory  at  Olcutta; 
and  m  ii  of  course,  Syrian  wonhip  woald  be 
tolerated.  Against  such  interooarse  the  prophets, 
as  might  be  expected,  entered  their  protest  (ver. 
85-43) ;  but  it  was  in  many  ways  too  profitabk 
to  be  renounced.  In  the  reign  of  Bnaaba,  Asa 
king  of  Judah,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  advso* 
tage  gained  by  his  rival  through  the  friendship  of 
the  Syrians,  determined  to  buy  them  off  at  any 
price  [see  also  under  Judah]  ;  and  by  sacrificing 
*  the  treasures  of  the  boose  of  the  Ix>rd  and  tbe 
treasures  of  tiie  king's  house'  (xv.  18),  induced 
Benhadad  I.  to  break  bis  league  with  Baasha  ssd 
to  ravage  all  the  northern  district  of  Israel.  This 
drew  c«  the  Isroditisb  monarch,  and  enabled 
Asa  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Romah,  which 
would  have  stopped  the  course  of  his  trade  (xv. 
17),  perbaps  that  with  the  sea-coast  and  with 
Tyre.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  war  bt- 
tween  hrael  and  Swria,  on  which  tbe  safety  of 
Judah  at  that  time  depended.  Cordial  union  wis 
not  again  restored  between  the  two  northern  states 
until  the  days  of  Resin  king  of  Syrii^  and  Peksh 
the  son  of  Remaliah,  when  Damascus  must  hate 
already  felt  the  rising  power  of  Niueveb.  The 
renewed  alliance  instantly  proved  so  disastroos 
to  Judah,  which  was  reduced  to  extremest  strsitt 
(Isa.  vii.  2 ;  2  Kings  xv.  37 ;  2  Chron.  xxviil 
5,  6),  as  may  seem  to  justify  at  least  the  poUey 
of  Asa's  proceeding.  Although  it  waa  impossible 
for  a  prophet  to  approve  of  it  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7\ 
we  may  only  so  much  the  more  infer  thai  Jodah 
was  already  brought  into  most  pressing  diffical- 
ties,  and  that  the  general  course  of  the  war,  io 
spite  of  occarional  reverses,  was  decidedly  sod 
increasingly  fiivourable  to  Israel. 

Tbe  wars  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  carried  oo 
chiefly  under  three  reigns,  those  of  Benhadad  lU 
Hasael,  and  Benhadiul  III.,  the  two  first  mo- 
narchs  beinff  generally  nrosperous,  espedsllv 
Hasael,  the  ust  being  as  aeciaedly  unsnooessfu. 
Although  these  resuts  mav  have  depended  in 

Sart  on  personal  qualities,  there  is  high  probs- 
ility  that  the  feebleness  displayed  by  the  Syriins 
agwnst  Jehoash  and  his  son  Jeroboam  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  the  odvandng  emptie  of 
Nineveh. 

Asa  adhered,  throuch  tbe  whole  of  his  loog 
reign,  to  tbe  policv  of  encouraging  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  northern  kingdoms ;  and  the  first 
Benhadad  had  such  a  career  of  sucoea  that  bis 
son  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  hope  fbr  so 
entire  conquest  of  Israel.    His  fimnidable  »▼*- 
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OODS  wrought  an  entire  cbanse  in  the  miod  of 
Jehothaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  44),  ytho  saw  that  if 
Israel  was  swallowed  up  by  Syria,  there  would 
be  DO  safety  for  Jndah.    We  may  conjectore  that 
this  consideration  determined  him  to  unite  the 
two  royal  fiunilies ;  for  no  common  cause  would 
have  induced  so  reliffioos  a  king  to  select  for  his 
son's  wife  Athaliah  uie  daughter  of  Jezebel.  The 
age  of  Ahaaiah,  who  was  sprung  from  this  mar- 
ria^,  forces  ns  to  place  it  as  early  as  b.c.  912, 
which  is  the  third  year  of  Jehoshaphat  and  sixth 
of  Ahab.    Late  in  his  reign  Jehoshaphat  threw 
himself  most  cordially  (1  Kinp  xxii.  4)  into  the 
defence  of  Ahab,  and  by  so  doing  probably  saved 
Israel  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Another  mark  of  the 
low  state  into  widen  both  kingdoms  were  falling, 
is.  that  after  Ahab*s  death  the  Moabites  refus^ 
their  usual  tribute  to  Israel,  and  (as  (kr  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  ambiguous  words  of  2  Kings 
iii.  27),  the  united  force  of  the  two  kingdoms 
fiuled  of  doing  more  than  irritate  them.    Soon 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  Edomitea  followed  the  example,  and  esta- 
blished their  independence.    This  event  possibly 
ennged  the  whole  force  of  Judah,  and  hindered 
itmnnsuoooaring  Samaria  during  the  cruel  siege 
which  it  sustained  from  BenhMad  II.,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab.    The  declining 
years  and  health  of  the  king  of  Sjrria  gave  a  short 
respite  to  Israel ;  but,  in  b.c  885,  Hazael,  by  de- 
bating the  united  Hebrew  armies*  commenced 
the  career  of  conquest  and  harassing  invanon  by 
which  he  '  made  Israel  like  the  dust  by  threshing.' 
Even  under  Jehu  he  subdued  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  (2  Kings  x.  82).    Afterwards,  since  he 
took  the  town  of  Gath  (2  Kings  xii.  17)  and 
prepared  to  attack  Jerusalem— an  attack  which 
Jehoash  king  of  Judah  averted  only  by  strictly 
following  Asa's  precedent — it  is  manifest  that  all 
the  passes  and  <mief  forts  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  must  have  been  in  his  hand.    Indeed, 
u  he  is  said  *  to  have  left  to  Jehoahax  only  fifty 
horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  footmen,' 
it  would  seem  that  Israel  was  strictly  a  conquered 

f^rovinoe,  in  which  Hasael  dictated  (as  the  Eng- 
uh  to  the  native  rajahs  of  India)  what  military 
force  should  be  kept  up.    From  this  thraldom 
Israel  was  delivered  by  some  unexplained  agency. 
We  are  told  merely  that  <  Jehovah  gave  to  Israel 
a  tavioHT,  so  that  they  went  out  tnm.  under  the 
hand  of  the  Syrians ;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
dwelt  in  their  tents  as  beforetime,'  2  Kmgs  xiii.  5. 
It  is  allowable  to  conjeeture  that  the  (apparently 
^u^own)  deliverer  was  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
which,  assaulting  Haxael  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoahax,  entirely  drew  away  the  Syrian 
srmies.    That  it  was  some  urgent,  powerful,  and 
coQtinned  pressure,  considering  the  great  strength 
which  the  empire  of  Damascus  had  attained, 
*f^  clear  from  the  sudden  weakness  of  Syria 
through  the  reiras  of  Jehoash  and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  former  of  whom  thrice  defeated  Benhadad  III. 
>na  *  recovered  the  dties  of  Israel ;'  the  latter  not 
^y  regained  the  ftdl  territory  of  the  ten  tribes, 
°^^^>de  hunself  master  (for  a  time  at  least) 
^Damascos  and  Hamath.    How  entirely  the 
"^dship  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  been  caused 
•na  cemented  by  their  common  fear  of  Syria,  is 
proved  by  the  fibct  that  no  sooner  is  the  power  of 
i>aiDa8eas  broken  than  new  war  breaks  out  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  which  ended  in  the 


Slunder  of  Jerusalem  by  Jehoash,  who  also  broke 
own  its  walls  and  carried  off  hostages;  after 
which  there  is  no  more  alliance  between  Judah 
and  Israel.  The  empire  of  Damascus  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  dissolved  under  the  son  of 
Hazael,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  its  kings  for 
eighty  years  or  more.  When  Pekah,  son  of  Re- 
maliab,  reigned  in  Samaria,  Rezin,  as  king  of 
Damascus,  made  a  last  but  inefiectual  effort  for 
its  independence. 

The  same  Assyrian  power  which  had  doubtless 
so  seriously  shaken,  and  perhaps  temporarily 
overturned,  the  kincdom  of  Damascus,  was  soon 
to  be  felt  by  Israel.  Menahem  was  invaded  by 
Pul  (the  first  sovereign  of  Nineveh  whose  name 
we  know),  and  was  made  tributary.  His  succes- 
sor, Tiglath-pileser,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  son  of 
Remaliah,  carried  captive  the  eastern  and  norUiem 
tribes  of  Israel  (t.  e.  perhaps  all  their  chief  men 
as  hostaoes?),  aivd  soon  after  slew  Resin,  the  ally 
of  Pekah,  and  subdued  Damascus.  The  follow- 
ing emperor,  Shalmanezer,  besieged  and  captured 
Samaria,  and  terminated  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
B.C.  721. 

This  branch  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  suffered 
fiir  greater  and  more  nq^id  reverses  than  the  other. 
From  the  accession  of  Jeroboam  to  the  middle  of 
Baasha's  reign  it  probably  increased  in  power; 
it  then  waned  with  the  growth  of  the  Damascene 
empire ;  it  struggled  hard  against  it  under  Ahab 
and  Jehoram,  but  sank  lower  and  lower ;  it  was 
dismembered  under  Jehu,  and  made  subject  under 
Jehoahax.  Prom  b.c  940  to  b.c.  850  is,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  period  of  depression ; 
and  from  B.c.  914  to  B.C.  830  that  of  mendship 
or  alliance  with  Judah.  But  after  (about)  B.C. 
S.V)  Syria  began  to  decline,  and  Israel  soon  shot 
out  rapidly ;  so  that  Joash  and  his  son  Jeroboam 
appear,  of  all  Hebrew  monarchs,  to  come  next  to 
David  and  Solomon.  How  long  this  burst  of 
prosperity  lasted  does  not  distinctly  appear ;  but 
It  would  seem  that  entire  dominion  over  the  ten 
tribes  was  held  until  Pekah  received  the  fixvt 
blow  fifom  the  Ass^rrian  conqueror. 

Besides  that  which  was  a  source  of  weakness 
to  Israel  firom  the  beginning,  vis.,  the  schism  of 
the  crown  with  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body, 
other  causes  may  be  discerned  which  made  the 
ten  tribes  less  powerftd,  in  comparison  with  the 
two,  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  mar- 
riage of  Ahab  to  Jeaebel  brought  with  it  no  poli- 
ticid  advantages  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
direct  moral  misdiief,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spi- 
ritual evil ;  and  the  reaction  against  the  worship 
of  Baal  was  a  most  ruinous  atonement  for  the 
sin.  To  suppress  the  monstrous  iniquity,  Jehu 
not  only  put  to  death  Ahab's  wife,  grandson,  and 
seventy  sons,  but  murdered  first  the  king  of 
Judah  himself,  and  next  forty-two  youthful  and 
innocent  princes  of  his  house ;  while,  strange  to 
tell,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel  gained  by  his  deed 
the  throne  of  Jndah,  and  perpetrated  a  new  mas- 
sacre. The  horror  of  such  crimes  must  have 
(alien  heavily  on  Jehu,  and  have  caused  a  wide- 
spread disaffection  among  his  own  subjects.  Add 
to  this,  tiiat  the  Phoenicians  must  have  deeply 
resented  his  proceedings ;  so  that  we  get  a  very 
sufficient  clue  to  the  prostration  of  Israel  under 
the  foot  of  Hasael  during  the  reign  of  Jehu  and 
his  son. 
I      Another  and  more  abiding  cause  of  political 
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debility  iu  the  ten  tribes  was  found  iu  the  imper- 
fect consolidation  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  single 
nation.  Since  those  who  lived  east  of  the  Jordan 
retained,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  their  pastoral 
habits,  their  union  with  the  rest  could  uever  have 
been  very  firm;. and  when  a  king  was  neither 
strong  independently  of  them,  nor  had  good 
hereditary  pretensions,  they  were  not  likely  to 
contribute  much  to  his  power.  After  their  con- 
quest of  the  Hagarenes  and  the  depression  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  David,  thev  had 
free  room  to  spread  eastward;  and  many  of  their 
chief  men  may  have  become  wealthy  in  flocks 
and  herds  (like  Machir  the  son  of  Ammiel,  of 
Lodebar,  and  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  S  Sam. 
xvii.  27),  over  whom  the  authority  of  the  Israel- 
itish  crown  would  naturally  be  precarious;  while 
west  of  the  Jordan  the  agrarian  law  of  Moses 
made  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  a  landed  nobi- 
lity to  form  itself,  which  could  be  formidable  to 
the  royal  authoritv.  That  the  Arab  spirit  of 
freedom  was  rooted  in  the  eastern  trib^  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  the  Re- 
chabites,  who  would  neither  live  in  houses  nor 

giant  vines ;  undoubtedly  like  some  of  the  Na- 
athseans,  lest,  by  becoming  settled  and  agricul- 
tural, they  should  be  enslaved.  Yet  the  need  of 
imposing  this  law  on  his  descendants  would  not 
have  been  felt  by  Jonadab»  had  not  an  opposite 
tendency  been  rising, — ^that  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment. 

Although  the  priests  and  Levites  nearly  dis- 
appeared out  of  Israel,  prophets  were  perhaps 
even  more  numerous  and  active  there  than  in 
Judah ;  and  Ah^ah,  whose  prediction  first  endan- 

gered  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  zi.  29-40),  lived  in 
onour  at  Shiloh  to  his  dying  day  (xiv.  2). 
Obadtah  alone  saved  one  hundred  prophets  of 
Jehovah  from  the  ra^  of  Jezebel  (xviiL  13). 
Possibly  their  extra-social  character  ireed  them 
from  the  restraint  imposed  on  priests  and  Levites ; 
and  while  they  felt  less  bound  to  the  formal  rites 
of  the  Law,  the  kings  of  Israel  were  also  less 
jealous  of  them. 

1.  IS'SACHAR  (pnce-hought),  a  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  bom  b.c.  1 749,  who  gave  name  to  one 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Gren.  xzx.  18;  Num. 
xxvi.  25). 

2.  The  tribe  called  after  Issachar.  Jacob,  on 
his  death-bed,  speaking  metaphorically  of  the 
character  and  destinies  of  his  sons,  or  rather  of 
the  tribes  which  should  spring  from  them,  said, 
'  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between 
two  burdens'  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  Remembering 
the  character  of  the  ass  in  Elastem  countries,  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  comparison  was  not  intended 
in  disparagement  The  ass  is  anything  but 
stupid;  and  the  proverbial  obstinacy  which  it 
sometimes  exhibits  in  our  own  country,  is  rather 
the  result  of  ill-treatment  than  a  natural  charac- 
teristic of  the  animal.  Its  true  attributes  are 
patience,  geutieness,  great  capability  of  endurance, 
laborious  exertion,  and  a  meek  submission  to  au- 
thority. Issachar,  therefore,  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  singularly  docile,  and  distinguished  for  their 
patient  industry,  is  exhibited  under  the  similitude 
of  the  meekest  and  most  laborious  of  quadrupeds. 
The  descriptive  character  goes  on  : — *  And  he 
saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was 
pleasant,  and  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  beiir,  and 
became  a  servant  unto  tribute  •*  which  probably 


does  not  imply  that  reproach  upon  bsadiar,  as 
addicted  to  iguominious  ease,  whi^  some  com- 
mentators find  in  it    It  seems  nmply  to  mean 
that  finding  itself  in  possession  of  a  most  i«rtile 
portion  of  Palestine,  the  tribe  devoted  itself  to  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  taking  little  interest  in  the 
pablic  a£fairs  of  the  nation.  Aooordiiigly  Josf^us 
says  that  the  herita^  of  the  tribe  '  was  fruitfhl  to  ^ 
admiration,  abounding  in  pastures  and  nurseries 
of  all  kinds,  so  that  it  would  make  any  man  in 
love   with  husbandry'  (Antig.  v.  1.  22).     Bat 
although  a  decided   preference  of  agrieultaral 
over  commercial  or  military  pursuits  is  here  io* 
dicated,  there  seems  no  reason  to  conelode,  as 
some  gather  from  the  last  clause,  that  the  tribe 
would  be  willing  to  purchase  exemptioD  frcm 
war  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute.    The 
words  do  not  necessarily  imply  this ;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  tribe  ever  declined  any 
military  service  to  which  it  was  caHed.    On  ihe 
contrary,  it  is  specially  commended  by  Debonk 
for  the  promptitude  wiUi  which  it  presented  itself 
in  the  war  with  Jabin  (Judg.  v.  15) ;  and  in  the 
days  of  David  honouni>le  testimooy  is  borne  lo 
its  character  (1  Chron.  xiL  32).    In  this  psassge 
the  '  children  of  Issachar '  are  described  as  '  mea 
that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know 
what  Israel  ought  to  &,'  which  probably  means 
that  they  were  men  held  in  esteem  fin:  their  ^ 
denoe  and  wisdom,  and  who  knew  that  the  time 
was  come  when  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  delay 
calling  David  to  the  throne  of  all  IsraeL    Oo 
quitting  Bgypt  the  tribe  of  Issachar  numbered 
54,000  adult  males,  which  gave  it  the  fifth  nnine- 
rical    rank  among   the    twelve   tribes,  JodaJi, 
Simeon,  Zebulun,  and  Dan,  being  alone  above  it 
In  the  wilderness  it  increased  nearly  10,000,  and 
then  ranked  as  the  third  of  the  tribes,  Judah  sad 
Dan  only  being  more  numerous  (Nam.  i.  xxvi.). 
The  territory  of  the  tribe  oomprehended  the 
whole  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  neigh- 
bouring distncts — the  granary  of  Palestine.    It 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Jotdan,  oo  tbe 
west  and  south  by  Manasseh,  and  on  the  north 
hv  Asher  and  Zebulun.    It  contained  the  tovos 
of  Megiddo,  Taanach,  Shunem,  Jexreel,  and  Befh- 
shan,  with  tiie  villages  of  Endor,  Aphek,  and 
Ibleam,  all  historical  names:  the  moontaios  of 
Tabor  and  Gilboa,  and  the  valley  of  Jesreel,  wenr 
in  the  territory  of  tlus  tribe,  and  the  course  of  tlie 
river  Kishon  uty  through  it 

ITH' AM  AR  (palm-coast),  fourth  son  of  Aann. 
He  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  along  vith 
his  brothers  (Ebiod.  vi.  23;   Num.  iii.  %  ^^ 
Nothing  is  individually  recorded  of  him,  ezee^ 
that  the  property  of  the  tabernacle  was  placed 
under  his  charge  (Exod.  xxxviii.  21),  and  thit 
he  superintended  all  matters  connected  with  i& 
removal  by  the  Levitical  sections  of  Gersboo  and 
Merari  (Num.  iv.  38).    The  sacred  utensils  v>d 
their  removal  were  entrusted  to  his  elder  brollies 
Eleazar.    Ithamar,  with  his  descendants,  oces- 
pied  the  position  of  common  priests  till  tbe  higb' 
priesthood  passed  into  his  fiimily  in  the  penooof 
Eli,  under  circumstances  of  whidi  we  are  igoo* 
rant    Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  deposed*  ^^ 
the  last  high-priest  of  that  line ;  ana  the  pooti- 
ficate  then  reverted  to  the  elder  line  of  Elesitf  v 
the  person  of  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii.  27). 

ITUIL£'A,  a  district  in  die  north-east  of  Pa- 
lestine, forming  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  '^ 
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aame  m  ni|i|KMed  to  have  originated  with  Itvr,  or 
JetVf  one  of  Uhmael's  sons  (1  Chron.  i.  31).  In 
1  Ghraa.  v.  19  this  name  is  given  as  that  of  a 
tribe  or  nation  with  which  Reuben  (beyond  the 
Jordsn)  warred ;  and  from  its  being  joined  with 
tbe  names  of  other  of  Ishmaers  sons  it  is  evident 
ttttt  a  tribe  desoended  from  his  son  Jetur  is  inti- 
mated 

DoriDg  ibe  Exile  this  and  other  border  coun- 
tries were  taken  possession  of  by  various  tribes, 
whom,  although  they  are  called  aiter  the  original 
oamcs,  as  occupants  of  the  countries  which  had 
received  those  names,  we  are  not  bound  to  >^^?urd 
as  deweodants  of  the  original  possessors.    These 
oew  Itureans  were  eventually  subdued  by  King 
Aristobnlus  (b.c.  100) ;  by  whom  they  were  con- 
rtraioed  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  incorporated  with  the 
stale.  Nevertheless  the  Ituraeans  were  still  recog- 
nisable as  a  distinct  people  in  the  time  of  Pliny- 
As  slready  intimated,  Herod  the  Great,  in  m- 
viding  his  dominions  among  his  sons,  bequeathed 
Itarsea  to  Philip,  as  part  of  a  tetrarchy  composed, 
aooordiog  to  Luke,  of  Tracbonitis  and  Iturea. 
Theaaine  is  so  loosely  applied  by  ancient  writera, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  pre- 
ciaion.    Perhaps  it  may  suffice  fop  general  pur- 
poses to  dawribe  it  as  a  district  of  indeterminate 
extent,  traversed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  to  Damascus.    The  present  Jedur 
probably  comprehends  tiie  whole  or  greater  part 
of  tbe  proper  Itursea.    This   is  described  by 
Borckbanit  as  *  lyinff  south  of  Jebelkessoue,  east 
of  Jebel  es-Sheik  (Afount  Hermon),  and  west  of 
tbe  Hadj  road.'    He  adds,  that  it  now  contains 
ooly  twenty  inhabited  villages.    By  the  help  of 
these  lights  we  may  discover  that  Itursea  was  a 
plain  country,  about  thirty  miles  long  from  north 
to  sontb,  and  tweutv-four  from  east  to  west, 
having  on  the  north  Abilene  and  the  Damascene 
district ;  on  the  south  Auranitis  and  part  of  Ba- 
shan ;  on  the  east  the  stony  region  of  Trachonitis ; 
and  on  the  west  the  hill  country  of  Basban. 

IVORY  (I  Kmgs  z.  22;  2  Chron.  ix.  21; 
Rev.  xviU.  12).  '  Elephant's  tooth,'  or  simply 
\  elephanty'  is  a  common  name  for  ivory,  not  only 
in  the  Oriental  languages  and  in  Greek,  but  also 
io  the  Western  tongues ;  although  in  all  of  them 
teeth  of  other  species  may  be  included.  Ele- 
phants' teeUi  were  largely  imported  as  merchan- 
dise, and  also  brought  as  tribute  into  Egypt. 
Tbe  processions  of  human  figures  bearing  pre- 
sents, &C.,  rtill  extant  on  the  walls  of  palaces 
sod  tombs,  attest  by  the  black  crisp-haired 
hearers  of  huge  teeth,  that  some  of  these  came 
fnm  Ethiopia  or  Central  Africa;  and  by  white 
men  similarly  laden,  who  also  bring  an  Asiatic 
elephant  and  a  white  bear,  that  others  came  from 
the  East  Phcenician  traders  had  ivory  in  such 
abnndanoe,  that  the  chief  seats  of  their  galleys 
were  inlaid  with  it  In  the  Scriptures,  according 
to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Jaoob*s  bed  was  made 
of  this  substance  (Gen.  xlix.  33) ;  we  find  king 
Solomon  importing  it  from  Tarshish  (1  Kings  x. 
22);  and  if  Psalm  xlv.  8  was  written  before  his 
reign,  tvoty  was  extensively  used  In  the  fUmiture 
of  royal  residences  at  a  still  earlier  period.  The 
tusks  of  African  elephants  are  generally  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  Asiatic ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  in  this  place,  that  the  andents,  as  well 
as  the  modems,  are  mistaken  when  they  assert 


elephants'  tusks  to  be  a  kind  of  horns.  They 
are  genuine  teeth,  combining  in  themselves,  and 
occupying,  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  whole  mass  of 
secretions  which  in  otner  animals  form  the  upper 
incisor  and  laniary  teeth.  They  are  useful  for 
defbnce  and  offence,  and  for  hoI<&ng  down  green 
branches,  or  rooting  up  water-plauts ;  but  still 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  since  there  is  a 
variety  of  elephant  in  the  Indian  forests  entirely 
destitute  of  tusks,  and  the  females  in  most  of  the 
races  are  either  without  them  or  have  them  very 
small ;  not  turned  downwards,  as  Bochart  states^ 
but  rather  stnught,  as  correctly  described  by 
Pliny. 

I Y  AR  is  the  late  name  of  that  month  which 
was  the  second  of  the  sacred,  and  the  seventh  of 
the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  which  began  with 
the  new  moon  of  May.  The  few  memorable  days 
in  it  are  the  10th,  as  a  fost  for  the  death  of  Eli ; 
the  14th,  as  the  second  or  lesser  Passover,  for 
those  whom  uncleanness  or  absence  prevented 
fh)m  celebrating  the  feast  in  Nisan  (Num.  ix. 
11);  the  23rd,  as  a  feast  instituted  by  Simon  the 
Maccabee  in  memory  of  his  taking  the  citadel 
Acra  in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51,  52);  the 
28th,  as  a  fast  for  the  death  of  Samuel. 

The  name  lyar  does  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament,  this  month  being  always  described^  as 
the  second  month,  except  in  four  places  in  which 
it  is  called  Ziv  (1  Kings  v.  1,  37;  Dan.  ii.  31 ; 
iv.  33) ;  which  is  a  curtailed  form  for  '  sehiv,' 
bright,  an  appropriate  epithet  of  the  month  of 
flowers. 


J. 


JA'BAL  (a  itream),  a  descendant  of  Cain, 
son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  who  is  described  in 
Gen.  iv.  20,  as  '  the  fother  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents,  and  have  cattle.'  This  obviously  means 
that  Jabal  was  the  first  who  adopted  that  nomade 
life  which  is  still  followed  by  numerous  Arabian 
and  Tartar  tribes  in  Asia.  Abel  had  long  before 
been  a  keeper  of  sheep ;  but  Jabal  invented  such 
portable  habitations  (formed,  doubtless,  of  skins) 
as  enabled  a  pastoral  people  to  remove  their 
dwellings  with  them  fW)m  one  place  to  another, 
when  they  led  their  flocks  to  new  pastures. 

JAB'BiOK,  one  of  the  streams  which  traverse 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  which,  after 
a  course  nearly  from  east  to  west,  fhlls  into  that 
river  about  tmrty  miles  below  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. It  seems  to  rise  in  the  Hauran  moun- 
tains, and  its  whole  course  may  be  computed  at 
sixty-five  miles.  It  is  mentioned  in  Scriptore  SS 
the  boundary  which  separated  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  from  that  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xii.  1-6) ;  and  it  appears 
afterwards  to  have  been  the  boundary  between 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxii.  22.  The  Jabbok  now  bears  the  name  of 
Zerka.  In  its  passage  westward  across  the  plains 
it  more  than  once  passes  under  ground ;  and  itt 
summer  the  upper  portion  of  its  (mannel  becomes 
dry.  But  on  entering  the  more  hilly  country 
immediately  east  of  the  Jordan,  it  receives  tribute 
from  sevenl  springs,  which  maintain  it  as  a 
perennial  stream,  aitiiough  veiy  low  in  sum* 
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mer.  On  approaching  the  Jordan  it  flows  through 
a  deep  raTine^  the  steep  banks  being  overgrown 
with  the  Solanumfttriosimj  which  attains  a  con- 
siderable size.  But  the  ravine  is  not  so  well 
wooded  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
water  is  pleassnt,  and  the  bed  being  rocky  the 
stream  runs  clear. 

JA'BESH,  or  JabeshGilbad,  a  town  beyond 
the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 

Jabesh  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of  Msnasseh, 
and  was  sacked  by  the  Israelites  for  reftunng  to 
join  in  the  war  against  Benjamin  ( Jndg.  xxL  8). 
It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  siege  it  sustained 
from  Nsdiash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  the  raising 
of  which  formed  the  first  exploit  of  the  newly- 
elected  king,  Saal,  and  procured  his'confirmation 
in  the  sovereigntr.  The  inhabitants  had  agreed 
to  surrender,  and  to  have  their  right  eyes  put 
out  (to  incapacitate  them  from  military  service), 
but  were  allowed  seven  days  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
In  the  meantime  Saul  collected  a  large  army,  and 
came  to  their  relief  ( 1  Sam.  xi.).  This  service 
was  gratefally  remembered  by  the  Jabeshites; 
and,  about  forty  years  after,  when  the  dead  bodies 
of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  gibbeted  on  the  walls 
of  Bethshan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they 
made  a  forced  march  by  night,  took  away  the 
bodies,  and  gave  them  honourable  burial  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.). 

Jabesh  still  existed  as  a  town  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  who  places  it  six  miles  fhnn  Pella 
towards  Gerasa;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  site  is 
now  lost,  unless  we  accept  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  who  thinks  it  may  be  found  in  a 
phice  <^ed  Jehaz  or  Jejac,  marked  by  ruins 
upon  a  hill,  in  a  spot  not  &r  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  indications,  Jabesh  must  have 
been  situated. 

1.  JA'BIN  {discemer),  king  of  Hazor,and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  princes  who 
reigned  in  Canaan  when  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Israelites.  His  dominion  seems  to  have  extended 
over  all  the  north  part  of  the  country ;  and  after 
the  ruin  of  the  leaeue  formed  against  the  He- 
brews in  the  south  of  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the 
waters  of  Merom  (the  lake  Huleh),  and  called  all 
the  people  to  arms.  This  coalition  was  destroyed, 
as  the  one  in  the  south  had  been,  and  Jabin  him- 
self perished  in  the  sack  of  Hazor,  his  capital, 
B.C.  1450.  This  prince  was  the  last  powerftil 
enemv  with  whom  Joshua  combated,  and  his 
overthrow  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
crowning  act  in  the  conquest  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Josh.  xi.  1-14). 

S.  JABIN,  king  of  Hazor,  and  probably  de- 
scended firom  the  preceding.  It  appears  that 
durii^  one  of  the  servitudes  of  the  Israelites, 
probably  when  they  lay  under  the  yoke  of  Cushan 
or  Eglon,  the  kingdom  of  Hazor  was  recon- 
structed. The  narrative  ^ives  to  this  second 
Jabin  even  the  title  of  *  kmg  of  Canaan :'  and 
this,  with  the  possession  of  900  iron-armed  war- 
chariots,  unpl^cs  unusual  power  and  extent  of 
dominion.  The  ini<|uities  of  the  Israelites  havins 
lost  them  the  Divine  protection,  Jabin  gained 
the  mastery  over  them ;  and,  stimulated  by  the 
remembrance  of  ancient  wrongs,  oppressed  them 
heavily  for  twentv  years.  From  this  tiiraldom 
they  wero  relieved  by  the  great  victory  won  by 
Barak  in  the  plain  of  Esdmelon  over  the  hosts 


of  Jabin,  oommaiided  by  Sisera,  one  of  As  most 
renowned  generals  of  those  times,  b.c  1285.  The 
well-compacted  power  of  the  king  of  Haaor  was 
not  yet,  however,  entirely  broken.  The  war  wbi 
still  prolonged  for  a  time,  but  ended  in  the  entire 
ruin  of  Jabin,  and  the  subjugatioii  of  hu  terri- 
tories by  the  Israelites  (Jndg.  iv.). 

This  is  the  Jabin  whose  name  ooeois  in  Pi. 
Ixxxiii.  10. 

JA'CHIN  and  BO'AZ,  the  names  of  tvo 
brazen  pillars  in  the  poroh  of  Solomcm's  temple 
[TempleI. 

JACINTH.  The  stone  which  is  called  Ja- 
cinth in  Bev.  xxi.  20,  is  the  same  which  b  called 
in  the  Old  Testament  a  Liguke.  [See  the 
word.] 

JA'COBwas  the  second  son  of  Isaac  bvhis 
wife  Rebekah.  Her  conceiving  is  stated  to  hsTe 
been  supernatural.  Led  by  peculiar  leelingB  she 
went  to  inquire  of  the  LonC  and  was  informed 
that  she  was  indeed  with  child;  that  her  off' 
spring  should  be  the  founders  of  two  nations,  and 
that  the  elder  should  serve  the  yoonger:  cir* 
cumstanoes  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  miod 
when  a  judgment  is  pronounced  on  her  conduct 
in  aiding  Jacob  to  secure  the  privileges  of  bifth 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  Esau. 

As  the  boys  ^w,  Jacob  appeared  to  partake 
of  the  gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring  character  of  his 
father,  and  was  accordingly  led  to  prefer  the 
tranquil  safety  and  pleasing  occapationB  of  s 
shepherd's  life  to  the  bold  and  daring  enterpiyes 
of  the  hunter,  for  which  Esau  had  an  irresisttbkf 
predilection.  Jacob,  therefore,  passed  his  davs 
m  or  near  the  paternal  tent,  simple  and  unpre- 
tending  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  finding  in  the 
flocks  and  herds  which  he  kept  images  and  emo* 
tions  which  both  filled  and  satisfied  his  heart 
That  selfishness  snd  a  prudence  which  apnroacbed 
to  cunning  had  a  seat  in  the  heart  of  me  yoath 
Jacob,  appears  but  too  plain  in  hia  dealing  with 
Esau,  when  he  exacted  from  a  fiuniahing  brother 
so  large  a  price  for  a  mess  of  pottage  as  the  sur- 
render of  his  birthright. 

The  leaning  which  his  mother  had  in  fevoor 
of  Jacob  would  naturally  be  augmented  by  the 
conduct  of  Esau  in  marrying,  doubtless  contrary 
to  his  parents'  wishes,  two  Hittite  women,  who 
are  recorded  to  have  been  a  grief  of  mind  luiio 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah. 

Circumstances  thus  prepared  the  wav  fbr  pro- 
curing the  transit  of  tne  birthright,  when  Isaae, 
being  now  old,  proceeded  to  take  ateps  to  pro* 
nounce  the  irrevocable  blessing  which  acted  with 
all  the  force  of  a  modem  testamentary  bequest 
This  blessing,  then,  it  was  essential  that  Jacob 
should  receive  in  preference  to  Esau.     Here 
Rebekah  appears  the  chief  aeent:  Jacob  is  s 
mere  instrument  in  her  hands.    Isaac  directs 
Ensu  to  procure  him  some  venison.    This  Re- 
bekah hears,  and  urges  her  reluctant  fhvoorite  to 
personate  his  elder  brother.    Jacob  suggests  dif- 
ficulties ;  they  are  met  by  Rebekah,  who  is  reedy 
to  incur  any  personal  danger  so  that  her  object 
be  gained.    Her  voice  is  obeyed,  the  venison  is 
brought,  Jacob  is  equipped  for  the  deceit ;  he 
helps  out  his  fhiud  by  direct  fUsehood,  snd  the 
old  man,  whose  senses  are  now  foiling,  is  at  1^ 
with  difficulty  deceived.    It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  is  a  most  reprehensible  transsction,  lod 
presents  a  truly  paiufhl  picture;   m  whidi  t 
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nolfaer  ooupires  with  one  son  in  order  to  cheat 
her  aged  hnslMnd,  irith  a  view  to  deprive  another 
too  (^  his  rightfol  inheritance.  Justification  is 
here  imponible;  bat  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
ID  the  estimate  we  fbrm  that  there  was  a  promise 
IB  £ivoar  of  Jacob,  that  Jacob's  qaalities  had  en- 
deared him  to  his  mother,  and  that  the  prospect 
to  her  was  dark  and  threatening  which  arose 
when  she  saw  the  neglected  Esau  at  the  head  of 
the  house,  and  his  hateful  wives  assuming  com- 
mand over  herself. 

Punishment  in  this  world  always  follows  close 
upon  the  heels  of  transgression.  Fear  seized  the 
guilty  Jacob,  who  is  sent  by  his  iatber,  at  the 
SBf^iestbn  of  Rebekah,  to  the  original  seat  of  the 
&mily,  in  order  that  he  mifht  find  a  wife  among 
his  oounns,  the  daughters  of  his  mother's  brother, 
Labao  the  Syrian.  Before  he  is  dismissed  Jacob 
again  receives  his  father's  blessing,  the  object 
obviously  being  to  keep  alive  in  the  young  man's 
mind  the  great  promise  eiven  to  Abraham,  and 
thus  to  transmit  that  innnence  which,  under  the 
aid  of  Divine  Providence,  was  to  end  in  placing 
the  ftmily  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Palestine, 
and  in  so  doing  to  make  it '  a  multitude  of  people.' 
On  his  journey  eastward  he  tarried  all  ni^ht 
npoD  a  certain  plun,  where  he  was  fi&voured  with 
s  vision,  and  received  a  promise  of  divine  pro- 
tection in  all  the  way  on  which  he  should  go. 

Jacob,  on  coming  '  into  the  land  of  the  people 
of  the  East,'  providentially  met  with  Rachel, 
Laban's  daughter,  to  whom,  with  true  Eastern 
Bmplicity  and  politeness,  he  showed  such  courtesy 
as  the  duties  of  pastoral  life  suggest  and  admit. 
And  here  his  gentle  and  affectionate  nature  dis- 
plays itself  under  the  influence  of  the  bonds  of 
Kindred  and  the  fiur  form  of  youth : — *  Jacob 
hissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept' 

After  be  had  been  with  nis  uncle  the  space  of 
a  month,  Laban  in<iuire8  of  him  what  reward  he 
expects  for  his  services.  He  asks  for  the  *  beau- 
tifol  and  well-fiavoured  Rachel.'  His  request  is 
granted  on  condition  of  a  seven  years'  service— a 
long  period  timly,  but  to  Jacob  *  they  seemed  but 
a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.'  When 
the  time  was  expired,  the  crafty  Laban  availed 
himself  of  the  customs  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
mbttitule  his  elder  and  *  tender-eyed '  daughter 
Leah.  In  the  morning  Jacob  found  how  he  had 
{wen  beguiled ;  but  Laban  excused  himself,  say- 
ingi  *  It  must  not  be  done  in  our  country,  to  give 
the  younger  before  the  firstrbom.'  AnoUier  seven 
years'  service  gains  for  Jacob  the  beloved  Rachel, 
leah,  however,  has  the  compensator  privilege  of 
being  the  mother  of  the  first-bom — Reuben  |  Uiree 
other  sons  soooeasively  follow,  namelv,  Simeon, 
I^vi,  and  Judah,  sons  of  Leah.  This  miitfolness 
vas  a  painful  subject  of  reflection  to  the  barren 
Bachei,  who  employed  language  on  this  occasion 
that  called  forth  a  reply  firom  her  husband  which 
sbows  that,  mild  as  was  the  character  of  Jacob,  it 
vas  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  and  ener^ 
(Gen.  zxx.  8).  An  arrangement,  however,  took 
place,  by  which  Rachel  had  children  bv  means 
of  her  maid  Bilhah,  of  whom  Dan  and  Naphtali 
were  bom.  Two  other  sons — Gad  and  Asher— 
vere  bora  to  Jacob  of  Leah's  maid,  Zilpah.  Leah 
^teneli  bare  two  more  sons,  namely,  Issachar  and 
Zebulun ;  she  also  bare  a  daughter,  Dinah.  At 
length  Rachel  herself  bare  a  son,  and  she  called 
lus  name  Joseph. 


Most  fiiithfolly,  and  with  great  sncoess,  had 
Jacob  served  his  uncle  for  fourteen  vears,  when 
he  became  denrous  of  returning  to  nis  parents. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Laban,  however,  he  is 
induced  to  remain.  The  language  employed 
upon  this  occasion  (Gen.  xxx.  25,  sq.)  shows  that 
Jacob's  character  had  gained  considerably  during 
his  service  both  in  strength  and  comprehensive- 
ness ;  but  the  means  whi<m  he  employed  in  order 
to  make  his  bargain  with  his'  uncle  work  so  as  to 
enrich  himself,  prove  too  clearly  that  his  moral 
feelings  had  not  undergone  an  equal  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  original  taint  of  pradence,  and 
the  sad  lessons  of  his  mother  in  deceit,  had  pro- 
duced some  of  their  natural  fruit  in  his  bosom. 

The  prosperity  of  Jacob  displeased  and  grieved 
Laban,  so  that  a  separation  seemed  desirable. 
His  wives  are  ready  to  accompany  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out,  with  his  £unily  and  his  property, 
'  to  go  to  Isaac  his  fiither  in  the  land  of  Canaan.' 
It  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  Laban  learned 
that  Jacob  had  fled,  when  he  immediately  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  his  nephew,  and  after  seven  days' 
journey  overtook  him  in  Mount  Gilead.  Laban, 
however,  is  divinely  warned  not  to  hinder  Jacob's 
return.  Reproach  and  recrimination  ensued. 
Even  a  charge  of  theft  is  put  forward  bv  Laban 
— 'Wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?'  In 
truth,  Rachel  had  carried  off  certain  images  which 
were  the  objects  of  superstitious  reverence.  Igno- 
rant of  this  misdeed,  Jacob  boldly  called  for  a 
search,  addinff,  *With  whomsoever  thou  findest 
thy  gods,  let  him  not  live.'  A  crafty  woman's 
cleverness  eluded  the  keen  eye  of  Laban.  Rachel, 
by  an  appeal  which  one  of  her  sex  alone  could 
make,  deceived  her  fkther. 

Laban's  conduct  on  this  occasion  called  forth 
a  reply  from  Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  service  had  been  most  severe,  and  which  also 

groves  that  however  this  severe  service  might 
ave  encouraged  a  certain  servility,  it  had  not 
Erevented  the  development  in  Jacob's  soul  of  a 
igh  and  energetic  spirit,  which  when  roused 
could  assert  its  rights  and  give  utterance  to  senti- 
ments both  just,  striking^  and  forcible. 

Peace,  however,  being  restored,  Laban,  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  took  a  friendly,  if  not  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  his  daughters  and  their  sons, 
and  returned  home.  Meanwhile  Jacob,  going  on 
his  way,  had  to  pass  near  the  land  of  Seir,  in 
which  Esau  dwelt  Remembering  his  own  con- 
duct and  his  brother's  threat,  he  was  seised  with 
fear,  and  sent  messengers  before  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate Esau,  who,  however,  had  no  evil  design 
against  him ;  but,  when  he  '  saw  Jacobs  ran  to 
meet  him  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept ' — the  one 
tears  of  joyfhl  recognition,  the  other  of  gladness 
at  unexpected  escape. 

It  was  immediately  preceding  this  interview 
that  Jacob  passed  the  night  in  wrestling  with  *  a 
man,'  who  is  afterwards  recognised  as  God,  and 
who  at  length  overcame  Jacob  by  touching  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh.  His  name  also  was  on  this 
event  changed  by  the  mysterious  antagonist  into 
Israel,  *  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God 
and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed '  (Gen.  xxxii. 
28).  It  is  added  that  on  this  account  bis  de- 
scendants abstained  firom  eating  the  thigh  of 
slaughtered  animals. 
Having,  by  the  misconduct   of  Hamor   the 
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Uivite  and  the  hardy  valour  of  his  sons,  been 
involved  in  danger  from  the  natives  of  Shechem 
in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  divinely  directed,  and  under 
the  divine  protection  proceeds  to  Bethel,  where 
he  is  to  *  make  an  altar  unto  God  that  appeared 
unto  thee  when  thou  fleddest  from  the  nee  of 
Esau  thy  brother/  Obedient  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, he  first  purifies  his  family  from  *  strange 
gods,'  which  he  hid  under '  the  oak  which  is  by 
Shechem;'  after  which  God  appeared  to  him 
again  with  the  important  declaration, '  I  am  God 
/Jniighty,'  and  renewed  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
While  journeying  from  Beth-el  to  Ephrath  his 
beloved  Rachel  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  to  her 
second  son,  Benjamin.  At  length  Jacob  came  to 
his  fiither  Isaac  at  Mamre,  the  fiunily  residence, 
in  time  to  pay  the  last  attentions  to  the  aged  pa- 
triarch. Not  long  after  this  bereavement  Jacob 
was  robbed  of  his  beloved  son  Joseph  through  the 
jealousy  and  bad  faith  of  his  brothers.  This  loss 
18  the  occasion  of  showing  us  how  stroDs  were 
Jacob's  paternal  feelings ;  for  on  seeing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  prooft  uiat  'tome  evil  beast  had 
devoured  Josepn,'  the  old  man  '  rent  his  clothes, 
and  ^ut  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned 
for  his  son  many  days,  and  refused  to  be  oom- 
fbrted.' — *  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my 
son  mourning '  (Gen.  zxxvii.  3d). 

A  widely  extended  fSunine  induced  Jacob  to 
send  his  sons  down  into  Egvpt,  where  he  had 
heard  there  was  com,  withoutknowing  by  whose 
instrumenUdity.  The  patriarch,  however,  re- 
tained his  voim^t  son  nmjamiu,  *  lest  mischief 
should  befall  him/  as  it  had  befiiUeu  Joseph. 
The  young  men  returned  with  the  needed  sup- 
plies of  com.  They  related,  however,  that  they 
had  been  taken  for  spies,  and  that  there  was  but 
one  way  in  which  they  could  disprove  the  charge, 
namely,  by  canning  down  Benjamin  to  *  the  lord 
of  the  land.*  This  Jacob  vehemently  refused : — 
'  Me  have  ve  bereaved ;  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon 
is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  ;  my  son  shall 
not  go  down  with  you ;  if  mischief  befall  him, 
then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave '  (Gen.  xlii.  36).  The  pres- 
sure of  the  funine,  however,  at  length  forced 
Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany  his 
orothers  on  a  second  visit  to  Egypt ;  whence  in 
due  time  they  brought  back  to  their  fiither  the 
pleasing  intelligence,  *  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and 
he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt'  How 
naturally  is  the  e^ct  of  this  on  Jacob  told—*  and 
Taoob's  heart  fiunted,  for  he  believed  them  not' 
When,  however,  they  had  gone  into  particulars, 
he  added,  *  Enough,  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive ; 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die.' 

Encouraged  '  in  the  visions  of  the  night,'  Jacob 
goes  down  to  Egypt  '  And  Joseph  nuide  ready 
his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  fiither, 
to  Goshen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him ;  and 
he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me 
die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  flMx;,  because  thou  art 
yet  alive '  (Gen.  xlvi.  29).  Joseph  proceeded  to 
conduct  his  fkther  into  the  presence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  when  the  man  of  God,  with  that 
self-oonsciousness  and  dignity  which  religion 
gives,  instead  of  offering  slavish  adulation, 
'  blessed  Pharaoh.'  Struck  with  the  patriarch's 
venerable  air,  the  king  asked, '  How  old  art  thou  ?* 
What  composure  ana  elevation  is  there  in  the 


reply,  *  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgriange 
are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  few  m.  evil 
have  the  dajrs  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  md 
have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of 
the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  ]m1- 
grimage ;  and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went 
out  from  before  Pharaoh '  (Gen.  xlviL  8-10). 

*  Jacob,  with  his  sons,  now  entered  into  poocs- 
sion  of  some  of  the  best  land  of  Egypt,  whrre 
they  carried  on  their  pastoral  ooeopaticiis,  sad 
enjoyed  a  very  larse  share  of  earthly  prosperity. 
The  aged  patrianm,  after  being  struisely  tosied 
about  on  a  very  rough  ocean,  found  at  lait  a 
tranquil  harbour,  where  all  the  best  affeetioos  of 
his  nature  were  gently  exercised  and  largely  un- 
folded. After  a  lapse  of  time  Joaeph,  being  in- 
formed that  his  fkther  was  sick,  went  to  him,  when 
'  Israel  strengthened  himself^  and  sat  up  in  his 
bed.'  He  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  divine  pm- 
mise  of  tiie  land  of  Canaan  which  yet  remained 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  took  Joseph's  sons,  Ephnum 
and  Manasseh,  in  place  of  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
whom  he  luul  lost  Then  having  convened  his 
sons,  the  venerable  patriarch  pronounced  oo 
them  also  a  blessing,  which  is  fbll  of  the  loftiest 
thought,  expressed  in  the  most  poetical  dictioa, 
and  adorned  by  the  most  vividly  descriptive  sad 
engaging  imafferv,  showing  how  deeply  religioQS 
his  character  had  become,  how  freahly  it  retained 
its  fervour  to  the  last,  and  how  greaUy  it  had  in- 
creased in  strength,  elevation,  and  dignity:— 

*  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  command- 
ing his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed 
and  yielded  up  &e  ghost  and  was  gathered  vnio 
his  people '  (6en.  xlix.  33). 

JAm.  (wild  goat)y  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite. 
When  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  had  been  de- 
feated, he  alighted  from  his  chariot,  hoping  to 
escape  best  on  foot  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the 
victorious  Israelites.    On  reaching  the  tents  of 
the  nomade  chief,  he  remembered  that  there  was 
peace  between  his  sovereign  and  the  house  of 
Heber ;  and,  therefore,  applied  for  the  hospitality 
and  protection  to  which  he  was   thus  entitka. 
This  request  was  very  cordially  granted  by  the 
wife  of  the  absent  chief,  who  received  the  van- 
quished warrior  into  the  inner  part  of  the  tent 
where  he  could  not  be  discovered  1^  strasgen 
without  such  an  intrusion  as  Eastern  custoos 
would  not  warrant    She  also  brought  him  milk 
to  drink,  when  he  asked  only  water ;  and  then 
covered  him  from  view,  that  he  might  enjoy 
repose  the  more  securely.    As  he  slept,  a  bonid 
thought  occurred  to  Jael,  which  die  faaAened  too 
promptly  to  execute.    She  took  one  of  the  teat 
nails,  and  with  a  mallet,  at  one  fell  blow,  drove  it 
throuffh  the  temples  of  tiie  sleeping  Ssera.  Soon 
after,  Barak  and  his  people  arrived  in  pormit, 
and  were  shown  the  lifeless  body  of  the  man  tbej 
sought 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand  the 
object  of  Jael  in  this  painfbl  transaction.  U^ 
motives  seem  to  have  oeen  entirely  prudential 
and,  on  prudential  grounds,  the  very  cirenin- 
stance  which  renders  her  act  the  more  odioas— 
the  peace  subsisting  between  the  nomade  efai'f 
and  the  king  of  Haaor— must,  to  her,  baveaeeined 
to  make  it  Uie  more  expedient  She  saw  that  the 
Israelites  had  now  the  upper  hand,  and  was  aware 
that,  as  being  in  alliance  with  the  oppresson  of 
Israel,  the  camp  might  expect  very  rough  treat- 
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aent  from  the  punaing  force ;  which  would  be 
greatly  aggmrated  if  Sisera  were  found  sheltered 
wUhio  it  This  calamity  she  sought  to  avert, 
ud  (0  place  the  house  of  Heber  io  a  fiiyonrable 
positioD  with  the  Tictorious  party.  She  probably 
jiifi4i6ed  the  act  to  herself,  by  the  consideratioQ 
that,  as  Sisera  would  certainly  be  taken  and  slain, 
die  might  as  well  make  a  benefit  out  of  his  ineri^ 
tsUe  doom,  as  incur  utter  ruin  in  the  attempt  to 
protect  him.  We  have  been  grieved  to  see  the 
act  vutdieated  as  authorised  by  the  usages  of 
•Bdent  warfkre,  of  rude  times,  and  of  ferocious 
Baimen.  There  was  not  warfkre,  but  peace  be- 
tween the  house  of  Heber  and  the  prince  of  Hazor ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
there  does  not  now,  and  never  did  exist,  in  any 
oooBtry,  a  set  of  usages  imder  which  the  act  of 
Jsel  would  be  deemed  right. 

1.  JA'IR  (enlightener\  son  of  Seeub,  of  the  tribe 
of  Maoasseh  by  his  mother,  and  of  Judah  by  his 
lither.  He  appears  to  have  distinguished  himself 
is  an  expedition  against  the  kingdom  of  Bashan, 
the  time  of  which  is  disputed,  but  may  probably 
he  referred  to  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  Moses, 
B.C.  1451.  It  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
operatioDs  connected  with  the  conquest  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  He  settled  in  the 
put  of  Argob  bordering  on  Oilead,  where  we 
tnd  twen^-three  villages  named  collectively 
Havoth-jair,  or  •Jair's  villages'  (Num.  xxxii. 
41;  Deut  ill.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  SO;  1  Chron.  ii. 
22). 

2.  J  AIR,  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  of  Gilead,  in 
Msnasseh,  beyond  the  Jordan;  and,  therefore, 
probably  descended  fh>m  the  preceding,  with 
vbom,  indeed,  he  is  sometimes  confounds.  He 
nded  twenty-two  years,  and  his  opulence  is  indi- 
cated in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
vhich  be  lived.  '  He  had  thirty  sons,  that  rode 
on  thirty  ass-colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities, 
vhieh  are  called  Havoth-jair,  in  the  land  of 
Gilead.*  The  twenty-three  vilUges  of  the  more 
ancient  Jair  were  probably  among  the  thirty 
which  this  Jair  poss^sed  (Judg.  x.  8).  b.c.  1210. 

J41RUS,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
nvun,  whose  daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life 
(Mark  v.  2S ;  Luke  viii.  41). 

JAMES.  Two,  if  not  three  persons  of  this 
name  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 

1.  Janes,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of 
the  Evangelist  John.  Their  occupation  was  that 
of  fishermen,  probably  at  Bethsaida,  in  partnership 
with  Smon  Feter  (Luke  v.  10).  On  comparing 
the  account  given  in  Matt  iv.  21,  Mark  i.  19,  with 
that  in  John  i.,  it  would  appear  that  James  and 
John  bad  been  acquainted  with  our  Lord,  and 
had  received  him  as  the  Messiah  some  time  before 
he  called  them  to  attend  upon  him  statedly — a 
^  with  which  they  immediately  complied, 
jheir  mother^s  name  was  Salome.  We  find 
Junes,  John,  and  Peter  associated  on  several  in- 
teresnng  occasions  in  the  Saviour's  life.  They 
Alone  were  present  at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt 
^ii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2;  Luke  ix.  28);  at  the  resto- 
^tion  to  life  of  Jaims's  daughter  (Mark  v.  42 ; 
l^ke  viii.  51) ;  and  in  the  garaen  of  Gethsemane 
dnriog  the  agony  (Mark  xiv.  33 ;  Matt  xxvi.  37 ; 
Lnke  xxi.  87).  With  Andrew  they  listened  in 
private  to  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the  foil  of  Je- 
nisalem  (Mark  uiL  3).  James  and  his  brother 
"ppear  to  have  indulged  in  folse  notions  of  the 


kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  were  led  by  am- 
bitious views  to  join  in  the  request  made  to  Jesus 
by  their  mother  (Matt  xx.  20-23 ;  Mark  x.  35). 
From  Luke  ix.  52,  we  may  infer  that  their  tein- 
perament  was  warm  and  impetuous.  On  account, 
probably,  of  their  boldness  and  ener^  in  dis- 
charging their  Apoetleship,  they  received  from 
their  Lord  the  appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  Sans 
of  Thunder.  James  was  the  first  martyr  among 
the  AposUes.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  fh^^- 
ment  preserved  by  Eusebius,  reports  that  the 
officer  who  conducted  James  to  the  tribunal  was 
so  influenced  by  the  bold  declaration  of  his  foith 
as  to  embrace  the  Gospel  and  avow  himself  also 
a  Christian ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  be- 
headed at  the  same  time. 

2.  Jambs,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apoedes  (Mark  iii.  18 :  Matt  x.  3 ;  Luke  vi.  15 ; 
Acts  i.  13).  His  mother^s  name  was  Mary  (Matt 
xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40) ;  in  the  latter  passage  he 
is  called  James  the  Leas,  either  as  being  younger 
than  James  the  sou  of  Alphtetis,  or  on  account  of 
his  low  stature  (Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10). 

3.  James,  '  the  brother  of  the  Lord '  (Gal.  i.  1 9). 
Whether  this  James  is  identical  with  the  son  of 
Alphsus,  is  a  question  which  Dr.  Neander  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  most  difficult  in  the  Apostolic 
history,  and  which  cannot  yet  be  considered  as 
decided.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a 
different  person. 

JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF.  This  is  called  by 
Eusebius  tiie  first  of  the  Catholic  Episties.  As 
the  writer  simply  styles  himself  •/amet,  a  aervant 
of  Ood  and  rf  the  Lord  Jeetu  Christy  doubts  have 
existed,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  re- 
specting the  true 

Author  of  this  Epistle. — It  has  been  ascribed 
to  no  less  Uian  four  different  persons,  vis.  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee ;  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
(who  were  both  of  the  number  of  the  twelve 
Aposties) ;  James,  our  Lord's  brother  (Gsl.  i.  19) ; 
and  to  an  anonymous  author  who  assumed  the 
name  of  James  in  order  to  procure  authority  to  a 
supposititious  writing. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  is  the  author  of  this  epistie,  for  it  is  not 
credible  that  so  great  progress  as  the  epistie  im- 
plies had  been  nuide  among  the  dispersed  Jews 
before  the  martyrdom  of  James,  which  took  place 
at  Jerusalem  about  a.d.  32 ;  and  if  the  author,  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed,  alludes  to  St  Paul's 
Episties  to  the  Romans  (a.d.  58)  and  Galatians 
(a.d.  55),  it  would  be  a  manifest  anachronism  to 
ascribe  this  epistie  to  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

The  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle, 
therefore,  rests  between  James  *the  Lord's 
brother,*  and  James  the  son  of  Alpheus.  In  the 
preceding  article  the  difficult  question,  whether 
these  names  do  not,  in  fact,  describe  the  same 
person,  has  been  referred  to:  it  suffices,  in  this 
place,  to  state  that  no  writer  who  regards  James 
'  the  Lord's  brother '  as  distinct  fW>m  James  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  has  held  the  latter  to  be  the 
author  of  tiie  epistie :  and  therefore,  if  no  claim 
be  advanced  for  the  son  of  Zebedee,  James  '  the 
brother  of  the  Lord '  remains  the  only  person 
whom  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  epistie  could 
be  intended  to  designate. 

Hegesippus,  cited  by  Eusebius,  acquaints  us 
that  Jaibes,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  obtuned 
the  surname  of  the  Just,  governed  the  church  of 
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Jenualem  along  with,  or  after  the  apostleg. 
Eusebins  relates  that  he  was  the  first  who  held 
the  episcopate  of  Jenualem  (Jerome  says  for 
thirty  years);  and  both  he  aixi  Josephus  give 
an  aoooont  of  his  martyrdom.  To  mm,  there- 
fore, is  the  aathorship  of  an  epistle  addressed 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  with  good  reason 
ascribed. 

The  other  opinion,  which  considers  the  epistle 
as  writtoi  by  an  anonymous  writer,  we  shall 
consider  in  treating  of  its  author. 

Eusebias  obserres  that '  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ,'  is  said  to  have 
written  the  first  of  Uie  Catholic  Epistles ;  but  it 
u  to  be  observed  that  it  is  considered  spurious. 
Not  many  of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  it,  nor 
that  called  the  Epistle  of  Jude  . . , ,  Nevertheless 
we  know  that  these,  with  the  rest,  are  publicly 
read  in  most  of  the  churches.'  It  is,  hM)wever, 
cited  by  Clemens  Rcmianus  in  his  first  or  ge- 
nuine fyisiU  to  the  CorinthioMM.  It  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  Shepheni  of  Hennas, '  Resist 
the  devil,  and  he  will  be  confounded  and  flee 
from  yon.'  It  is  also  generally  believed  to  be 
referrra  to  by  IremEos,  *  Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was,'  ic.  Origen  cites  it  in  his  Comment, 
on  John,  i.  xix.  iv.  306,  calling  it;  however,  the 
rmuted  epistle  of  James.  We  have  the  authority 
01  Cassiodorus  for  the  fact  that  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  commented  on  this  epistle ;  and  it  is  not 
only  expressly  cited  by  Ephrem  Syrus  (51, 
'  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  says  **  weep  and 
howl,"  '  together  with  other  references),  but  it 
forms  part  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  a  work 
of  the  second  century.  But  though  '  not  quoted 
expressly  by  any  of  the  Latin  fathers  before  the 
fourth  centui^,'  it  was,  soon  after  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  received  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  without  any  marks  of  doubt, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  canon  along  with  the 
other  Scriptures  by  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  Nor  (with  the  above  exceptions)  does 
tfiere  appear  to  have  been  a  voice  raised  against 
it  since  that  period  until  the  era  of  the  Rerorma- 
tion,  when  the  ancient  doubts  were  revived  by 
Erasmus.  The  latter  objected  to  it  principally 
on  the  ground  that  it  *  directly  opposes  St  Paul 
and  the  other  Scriptures  in  ascribing  justification 
to  works.'  This  opinion,  however,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully combated  by  Neander,  who  maintains 
that  there  is  no  discrepancy  whatever  between 
St  Paul  and  St  James;  that  it  was  not  even  the 
design  of  the  latter  to  oppose  any  misapprehen- 
sion respecting  St  Paul's  aoctrine,  but  that  they 
each  addressed  difierent  classes  of  people  from 
different  standing  points,  using  the  same  fiimiliar 
examples.  '  Paul,'  he  says,  '  was  obliged  to 
point  out  to  those  who  placed  their  dependence 
on  the  justifying  power  of  the  works  of  the  law, 
the  ftitility  of  such  works  in  reference  to  justifica- 
tion, and  to  demonstrate  that  justification  and 
sanctification  could  proceed  only  from  the  fiiith 
of  the  Gospel :  James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it 
necessary  to  declare  to  those  who  imagined  that 
they  comd  be  justified  in  God's  sight  by  &ith  in 
the  Jewish  sense  ....  that  this  was  completely 
valueless  if  their  ooune  of  life  were  not  conmrmed 
to  it' 

By  those  who  consider  James  the  Just,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  to  have  been  the  author  of  this 
epistle,  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 


written  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  which 
took  place  ▲.d.  (>2,  six  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  whose  impending  fste 
is  alluded  to  in  chap.  y.  Neander  fixes  its  date 
at  a  Ume  preceding  the  separate  formation  of 
GenUle  Christian  churches,  before  the  reUtion 
of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  another  in  the 
Christian  Church  had  been  brought  under  dis- 
cussion, in  the  period  of  the  first  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Svria,  Cilicia,  and  the  a^^jaoent 
regions.  It  is  aadressed  to  Jewish  ChristiaD&, 
the  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes;  but  the 
foct  of  its  being  written  in  Greek  exhibits  the 
author's  desire  to  make  it  generally  available  to 
Christians. 

Contents  and  Character  of  the  Epistle.—  This 
epistle  commences  with  consolations  addressed 
to  the  faithful  converts,  with  exhortations  to 
patience,  humility,  and  practical  piety  (ch.  i. 
1-27).  Undue  respect  to  persons  is  then  con- 
demned, and  love  enjoined  (ch.  ii.).  Errooeons 
ideas  on  justification  are  corrected  (ii.  13-26). 
the  temerity  of  new  teachers  is  repressed  (iil 
12);  an  unbridled  tongue  is  inveighed  agaiDfit. 
and  heavenly  wisdom  contrasted  with  a  spirit  of 
oovetousuess  (13-18).  Swearinj;  is  prohibited 
(y.  12).  The  eCBcac^  of  prayer  is  proved  by  ex- 
amples, and  the  unction  of  the  sick  by  the  Pres- 
byters, together  with  prayer  and  mutual  coo- 
fession,  are  enjoined  as  instruments  of  recovery 
and  of  forgiveness  of  sius  (v.  14-18).  The  ip- 
proaching  advent  of  the  Lord  is  foretold  (v.  7). 

The  style  of  Uiis  epistle  is  close  and  sen- 
tentious. The  general  manner  of  the  writer,  ssts 
Jebb,  '  combines  the  plainest  and  most  practicii 
good  sense  with  the  most  vivid  and  poetical  con- 
ception ;  the  imagery  yarioos  and  luxuriant ;  the 
sentiments  chasten^  and  sober ;  his  images,  in 
truth,  are  so  many  analogical  arguments,  and  if, 
at  tiie  first  view,  we  are  disposed  to  recreate  cor- 
selves  with  the  poet,  we  soon  feel  that  we  most 
exert  our  hardier  powers  to  keep  pace  with  the 
lo^cian.'  Seiler  designates  the  style  of  (his 
epistle  as  *  sometimes  sublime  and  prophetictl, 
nervous,  and  full  of  imagery.' 

The  eloquence  and  persuasiyeness  of  St 
James's  Epistle,  as  an  euiical  compoeitioo,  sie 
such  as  must  command  universal  admiratioQ. 

JAN'NES  AND  JAM'BRES,  two  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians  who  attempted  by  their  enchant- 
ments to  counteract  the  influence  on  Pharaoh's 
mind  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses.  Their 
names  occur  nowhere  in  the  Hebrew  ScriptoreSi 
and  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  (2  Tun.  iii 
8).  The  Apostle  Paul  became  acquainted  with 
them,  most  probably,  from  an  ancient  Jewish  tra* 
dition,  or,  as  Theodoret  expresses  it  '  from  the 
unwritten  teaching  of  the  Jews.'  They  are  fbond 
frequently  in  the  Talmudical  and  Babhinicsl 
writings,  but  with  some  variations. 

JATHETH,asonofNoah.  In  Gen.  v.  3S  he 
is  mentioned  third  in  order ;  but  some  think, 
from  Gen.  x.  21  (comp.  ix.  24),  that  he  was  the 
eldest  of  Noah's  sons,  begotten  one  hnodred 
years  before  the  flood.  In  Gen.  x.  2,  sq.  he  is 
called  the  progenitor  of  the  extensive  tribes  b 
the  west  (ot  Europe)  and  north  (of  Asia),  of  the 
Armenians,  Medes,  Greeks,  Thradans,  &c.  The 
Arabian  traditions  rank  Japheth  among  the  pro- 
phets, and  enumerate  eleven  of  his  sons,  the  pr^ 
genitors  of  as  many  Asiatic  nations.    In  theaf 
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traditions  he  is  therefore  simply  called  progenitor 
of  the  Turks  and  Barbarians. 

JAR'HA,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  a  Hebrew 
named  Sheshan,  who  married  the  daughter  of  his 
master,  and  was,  of  coarse,  made  free.  As 
Sheshan  had  no  sons,  his  posterity  is  traced 
through  this  connection  (1  Chron.  iL  34-41), 
which  is  the  only  one  of  tne  kind  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Jarha  was  doubtless  a  proselyte,  and 
the  anecdote  seems  to  belong  to  the  peri<Ml  of  the 
sojourn  in  Egyiit,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  an  Egyptian  coula  there  be  slave  to  an 
Israelite. 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OF,  a  work  no  longer 
extant,  but  cited  in  Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18. 
In  the  former  it  is  thus  introduced :  *  And  the 
son  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 
people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  ene- 
mies. Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ? 
So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and 
hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day,' &c. 
And  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  2  Sam.  i.  it 
stands  thus:  ver.  17.  'And  David  lamented 
with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over  Jonar 
than  his  son :'  ver.  18.  '(Also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  cldldren  of  Judah  [the  use  of]  the  bow : 
behold  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher.)'  After 
which  follows  the  lamentation  of  David.  As  the 
word  Jasher  signifies  jvtt  or  upright,  by  which 
word  it  is  rendered  in  the  margm  of  our  Bibles, 
this  book  has  been  generally  considered  to  have 
been  so  entiUed  as  containing  a  history  of  jvgt 
f»en.  Bishop  Lowth,  however,  conceives,  nrom 
the  poetical  character  of  the  two  passages  cited 
from  it,  that  it  was  most  probably  a  collection  of 
pational  songs  written  at  various  times,  and  that 
it  derived  its  name  from  jcuhar,  *  he  sang.'  It 
is>  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  an  improbable 
conjecture,  that  the  book  was  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  author.  Josephua  speaks  of  the  book 
of  Jasher  as  one  of  the '  books  laid  up  in  the 
temple.' 

The  chief  interest  connected  with  the  Scrip> 
tnral  book  of  Jasher  arises  from  the  dreumstanoe 
that  it  is  referred  to  as  the  authority  for  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon.  There  are 
few  passages  in  Biblical  literature  the  explana- 
tioD  of  which  has  more  exercised  the  skill  of 
commentators  than  this  celebrated  one.  We 
shall  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  ge- 
iKrally  received  interj^retations. 

The  first  is  that  which  maintains  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  miracle  is  to  be  literally  underwood. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  whidb  is  the 
most  ancient,  the  sun  itself,  which  was  then  be- 
lieved to  have  revolved  round  the  earth,  staged 
his  course  for  a  day.  Those  who  take  this  view 
tf  gne  that  the  theory  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
eortA,  which  has  been  the  generally  received 
one  unce  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Copernicus,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  reception  of  the  Co- 
pemican  system  of  the  universe,  this  view  con- 
tinned  to  be  held  by  many  divines,  Protestant  as 
weU  as  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  strenuously 
niaintained  by  Baddens  and  others  in  the  last 
century. 

But  in  more  recent  times  the  miracle  has  been 
expUuned  so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  now 
received  opinion  respecting  the  earth's  motion, 
^  the  Scriptore  narrative  supposed  to  contain 


rather  an  optical  and  popular,  than  a  literal  ac- 
count of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion.  So 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  earth,  and  not  the 
sun,  which  stood  still  at  the  command  of 
Joshua. 

Another  opinion  is  that  first  suggested  by  Spi- 
nosa,  and  afterwards  maintained  by  Le  Clerc, 
that  the  miracle  was  produced  by  refraction  only, 
causing  the  sun  to  appear  above  the  horizon  after 
its  setting,  or  by  some  other  atmospherical  phe- 
nomena, which  produced  sufficient  light  to  enable 
Joshua  to  pursue  and  discomfit  his  enemies. 

The  last  opinion  we  shall  mention  is  that  of 
the  learned  Jew  Maimonides,  viz.  that  Joshua 
only  asked  of  the  Almighty  to  grant  that  he 
might  defeat  his  enemies  before  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  and  that  God  heard  his  prayer, 
inasmuch  as  before  the  close  of  day  the  five 
kings  with  their  armies  were  cut  in  pieces. 
Grotius,  while  he  admitted  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  the  Almighty's  arresting  the  course  of 
the  sun,  or  making  it  reappear  by  refraction,  ap- 
proved of  the  explanation  of  Maimonides,  whioi 
nas  been  since  that  period  adopted  by  many 
divines. 

JASHO'BEAM,  son  of  Hachmoni,  one  of 
David's  worthies,  and  the  first  named  in  the  two 
lists  which  are  given  of  them  (2  Sam.  xxxiiL  8 ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  11). 

The  exploit  of  breaking  through  the  host  of 
the  Philistines  to  procure  David  a  dra^ht  of 
water  firom  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  is  ascribed  to 
the  three  chief  heroes,  and  therefore  to  Jasho- 
beam,  who  was  the  first  of  the  three  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13-17;  1  Chron.  xi.  15-19). 

A  Jashobeam  is  named  among  the  Korhites 
who  came  to  Darid  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  6); 
but  this  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same  with 
tiie  preceding. 

We  also  find  a  Jashobeam  who  commanded 
24,000,  and  did  duty  in  David's  court  in  the 
month  Nisan  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  2).  He  was  the 
son  of  Zabdiel ;  i^  therefore,  he  was  the  same  as 
the  first  Jashob^mi,  his  patronymic  of  *the 
Hachmonite '  must  be  referred  to  his  race  rather 
than  to  his  immediate  father.  This  seems 
likely. 

JA'SON,  a  kinsman  of  St  Paul,  and  his  host 
at  Thessalonica,  where  the  Jews  forced  his  house 
in  order  to  seize  the  Apostie.  Not  finding  the 
Apo8tie,they  dragged  Jason  himself  and  some 
other  converts  bnore  the  magistrates,  who  re- 
leased them  with  an  admonition  (a.d.  53).  Jason 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  AposUe  to 
(>>rinth  (Acts  xvii.  5-9 ;  Rom.  xvi.  21). 

JASPER.  Our  word  Jasper  is  plainly  from 
the  Greek  jospis,  which  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
word  yathpeh,  JaM]per  is  a  species  of  the  <^uartz 
family,  and  embraces  a  |[reat  many  varieties. 
The  brown  Egyptian  variety  was  perhaps  the 
one  selected  for  me  breastplate  of  the  high-priest 
(Ezod.  xxxviii.  19 ;  xxxix.  1).  The  brown  is  of 
various  shades,  disposed  in  concentric  stripes. 
It  occurs  loose  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  is  cut 
into  ornaments. 

JA'VAN,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet.  The  in- 
terest connected  with  his  name  arises  from  his 
bdng  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  original  set- 
tlers in  Greece  and  its  isles  [Nations,  Dispbr- 
SION  ofI 
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JEFUSITESiOne  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
nations  of  (Janaan,  who  settled  ahoat  Mount 
Moriah,  where  they  boilt  JerusalenK  and  called 
it  Jebus,  after  the  name  of  Uieir  founder  (1  Chron. 
zi.  4).  Although  they  were  defeated  with  much 
slaughter,  and  Adonizedek«  their  king,  slain  bv 
Jo6hua.(  Josh.  x.)i  they  were  not  wholly  subdued, 
were  able  to  retain  their  city  till  after  his  death 
( Judg.  i.  8),  and  were  not  entirely  dispossessed 
of  it  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.).  By  that 
time  the  inveteracy  of  the  enmity  between  the 
Hebrews  and  sudi  of  the  original  inhabitants  as 
remained  in  the  land  had  much  abated,  and  the 
rights  of  private  property  were  respected  by  the 
conquerors.  This  we  discover  from  the  &ct  that 
the  site  on  which  the  Temple  afterwards  stood 
belonged  to  a  Jebusite,  named  Araunah,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  King  David,  who  de- 
clined to  accept  it  as  a  free  gift  from  the  owner 
(8  Sam.  xxiv.).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the 
Jebusites. 

JED'UTHUN  (praise-aiver),  a  Levite  of  Me- 
rari's  fiunily,  and  one  of  the  four  great  masters  of 
the  temple  music  (1  Chron.  zvi.  41, 42).  This 
name  is  also  put  for  his  descendants,  who  occur 
later  as  singers  and  players  on  instruments  (2 
Chron.  XXXV.  15 ;  Neh.  xL  17). 

1.  JEHO'AHAZ  (God-sustained),  son  of  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  B.C. 
856,  and  reigned  seventeen  years.  As  be  followed 
the  evil  courses  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the 
Syrians  under  Hazael  and  Benhadad  were  suf- 
fered to  prevail  over  him ;  so  that,  at  length,  he 
had  only  left  of  all  his  forces  fifty  horsemen,  ten 
chariots,  and  10,000  foot  Overwhelmed  bv  his 
calamities,  Jehoahax  at  length  acknowledged  the 
auAority  of  Jehovah  over  Israel,  and  humbled 
himself  before  him ;  in  oonsideration  of  which  a 
deliverer  was  raised  up  for  Israel  in  the  person 
of  Joash,  this  king's  son,  who  was  enabled  to 
expel  the  Syrians  and  re-establish  the  afiiEdrs  of 
the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii.  1-9,  25). 

2.  JEHOAHAZ,  otherwise  called  Shallum, 
seventeenth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah,  whose 
reign  began  and  ended  in  the  year  b.c.  608. 
After  his  father  had  been  slain  in  resisting  the 
progress  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  Jehoahaz,  who  was 
then  twentv-three  vears  of  age,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  tne  people,  and  received  at  Jerusalem 
the  regsui  anointinff,  which  seems  to  have  been 
usually  omitted  in  tunes  of  order  and  of  regular 
succession.  He  found  the  land  full  of  trouble, 
but  free  ft^m  idolatry.  Instead,  however,  of  fol- 
lowinff  the  excellent  example  of  his  father,  Jeho- 
ahaz foil  into  the  accustomed  crimes  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  and  under  the  encouragements  which 
his  example  or  indifference  offered,  the  idols  soon 
re-appeared.  It  seems  strange  that  in  a  time  so 
shoit,  and  which  must  have  been  much  occupied 
in  arranging  plans  for  resisting  or  pacifying  the 
Egyptian  king,  he  should  have  been  able  to  de- 
serve the  stigma  which  the  sacred  record  has  left 
upon  his  name.  But  there  is  no  limit  except  in 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  power  to  the  activity 
of  evil  dispositions.  The  sway  of  Jehoahaz  was 
terminated  in  three  months,  when  Phanu)h  Necho, 
on  his  victorious  return  ftom  the  Euphrates, 
thinking  it  politic  to  reject  a  king  not  nominated 
by  himself,  removed  him  from  the  throne,  and 
set  thereon  his  brother  Jehoiakim.  This  reign 
was  the  shortest  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  al- 


though in  that  of  Israel  there  were  several  shorter. 
The  deposed  king  was  at  first  taken  as  a  prisoner 
to  Riblah  in  Syria ;  but  was  eventually  earned 
to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30-35 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1-4;  1  Chron.  iii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxii. 
10-12). 

The  anointing  of  this  king  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  defect  of  his  title  as  the  reason  for  the  ad- 
dition of  that  solemn  ceremony.  It  appears  from 
1  Chron.  iii.  15  that  Josiah  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  Johanan  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  *  the 
first-bom.'  But  he  seems  to  have  died  before  bis 
fkther,  as  we  nowhere  find  his  name  historically 
mentioned,  while  those  of  the  other  brothers  are 
fkmiliar  to  us.  If^  therefore,  he  died  childless, 
and  Jehoahaz  were  the  next  son,  his  claim  would 
have  been  good.  But  he  was  not  the  next  son. 
His  name,  as  Shallum,  occurs  last  of  the  four  in 
1  Chron.  iii.  15;  and  from  the  historical  notices 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  and  1  Chron.  xxxvi.  we  ascer- 
tain that  when  Josiah  died  the  ages  of  the  three 
surviving  sons  were,  Eliakim  (Jehoiakim)  twenty- 
five  years,  Jehoahaz  (Shallum)  twenty-three 
years,  Mattaniah  (Zedekiah)  ten  years;  conse- 
quently Jehoahaz  was  preferred  b^  the  popular 
favour  above  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim,  and  the 
anointing,  therefore,  was  doubtless  intended  to 
give  to  his  imperfect  claim  the  weight  of  that  so- 
lemn ceremony.  It  was  also  probably  suspected 
that,  as  actually  took  place,  the  E!gyptian  king 
would  seek  to  annul  a  popular  election  unsanc- 
tioned by  himself;  but  as  the  Egyptians  anointed 
their  own  kings,  and  attached  much  importaooe 
to  the  ceremony,  the  possibility  that  he  would 
hesitate  more  to  remove  an  anointed  than  an  on- 
anointed  king  might  afford  a  further  reason  fbr 
the  anointing  of  Jehoahaz  [Anointiko]. 

Jehoahaz  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  b 
designated  under  the  emblem  of  «  young  lioD 
earned  in  chains  to  Egypt  (Ezek.  xix.  8,  4). 

JEHCVASH.    [JoASH.] 

JEHOFACHIN  {God-appoinied),  hj  eoatnC' 
tion  Jeconiah  and  Coniah,  nineteenth  kbg  of 
Judah,  and  son  of  Jehoiakim.  When  his  £itber 
was  slain,  ii.c.  599.  the  king  of  Babylon  alloved 
him,  as  the  rightftd  heir,  to  succeed.  Hevas 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  according  to  2  Kings 
xxiv.  8 ;  but  only  eight  according  to  2  Chroo. 
xxxvi.  9.  Many  attempts  have  been  msde  to 
reconcile  these  dates,  tne  most  usual  solotioo 
being  that  he  had  reigned  ten  years  in  conjonc- 
tion  with  his  fkther,  so  that  he  wa8,eight  when  he 
began  his  joint  reign,  but  eighteen  when  he  began 
to  reign  alone.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in 
this  view,  which,  perhaps,  leave  it  the  aSeex 
course  to  conclude  that  *  eight'  in  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9,  is  a  corruption  of  the  text,  sach  as 
might  easily  occur  from  the  relation  of  the 
numbers  ei^ht  and  eighteen. 

Jehoiachin  followed  the  evil  courses  which  had 
already  brought  so  much  disaster  upon  the  roy'l 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  people  under  its 
sway.  He  seems  to  have  very  sj>eeaily  indicated 
a  political  bias  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
Chaldsan  empire ;  for  in  three  months  after  his 
accession  we  find  the  generals  of  Nebuchadoeixar 
again  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  acoordio^  to  the 
predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18;  xxiv.  30). 
Convinced  of  the  fotility  of  resistance,  JehoiMfaui 
went  out  and  surrendered  as  soon  as  Nebncbad- 
neizar  arrived  in  person  before  the  city.   He 
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was  sent  away  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  with  his 
luother,  his  generals,  and  his  troops,  together  with 
the  artjfioers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jemsalem, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thoosand.  Thus  ended  an 
oohappy  reign  of  three  months  and  ten  days.  If 
the  Chaldsan  king  had  then  pot  an  end  to  the 
ftbow  of  a  monarchy,  and  annexed  the  country  to 
his  own  dominions,  the  event  would  probably 
have  been  less  onhappy  for  the  nation.  But  still 
adherinff  to  his  former  policy,  he  placed  on  the 
throne  Mattaniah,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Josiah,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah 
t2  Kings  zxiv.  1-16;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10; 
Jer.  XXIX.  2;  xxxvii.  I). 

Jehoiachin  remained  in  prison  at  Babylon 
daring  the  lifetime  of  Nebuchadnezzar:  but 
wh<*ii  that  prince  died,  his  son,  Evil-merodach, 
not  only  released  him,  but  gave  him  an  honour- 
able seat  at  his  own  table,  with  precedence  over 
all  the  other  dethroned  kinn  who  were  kept  at 
Babylon,  and  an  allowance  ror  the  support  of  his 
rank  (^  Kings  xxv.  27-30;  Jer.  lii.  31-34).  To 
what  ne  owmI  this  &vour  we  are  not  told ;  but 
the  Jewish  commentators  alle^  that  Evil-mero- 
dach had  himself  been  put  into  prison  by  hia 
father  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  had 
there  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
deposed  king  of  Judah. 

Tlie  name  of  Jehmaehin  re-appears  to  fix  the 
epoch  of  several  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.i.  2),  and  of  the  aeportation  which  ter- 
minated his  reign  (Esth.  ii.  vL).  In  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  11)  he  is  named  as  the 
'  son  of  Josias '  his  uncle. 

JEHOI'ADA  (^God'known\  high-priest  in  the 
times  of  Ahaziah  and  Athaliah.  He  is  only 
known  fh>m  the  part  which  he  took  in  recover- 
ing the  throne  of  Judah  for  the  young  Joash, 
who  had  been  saved  by  his  wife  Jehoshebah 
from  the  massacre  by  which  Athaliah  sought  to 
exterminate  the  royal  line  of  David.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  transaction  are  related  under  other 
heads  [Athaliah;  Joash].  Jehoiada  mani- 
fested much  decision  and  forecast  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  he  used  for  good  the  great  power 
which  devolved  upon  him  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  king,  and  the  influence  which  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  value 
of  this  influence  is  shown  by  the  misconduct  and 
the  disorders  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death. 
He  died  in  b.c.  834,  at  the  age  of  130,  and  his 
remains  were  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xi. 
12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv.). 

JEHOI'AKIM  {God-established),  originally 
ELIAKIM,  second  son  of  Josiah,  and  eighteenth 
king  of  Judah.  On  the  death  of  his  father  the 
people  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger  brother 
Jehoahaz;  but  three  months  after,  when  the 
Egyptian  king  returned  from  the  Euphrates,  he 
removed  Jehoahaz,  and  gave  the  crown  to  the 
rightful  heir,  Eliakim,  whose  name  he  changed 
to  Jehoiakim.  This  change  of  name  often  took 
place  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  altered 
name  was  in  fact  the  badge  of  a  tributary  prince. 
Jehoiakim  began  to  reign  in  b.c.  608,  and  reigned 
eleven  years.  He,  of  course,  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  a  vassal  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  but  how- 
ever heavy  may  have  been  the  Egyptian  yoke, 
Jehoiakim  was  destined  to  pass  under  one  heavier 
Ml. 


In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  being  besieged 
in  Jerusalem,  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  was  by  his  order  laden  with 
chains,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him  captive 
to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  6) ;  but  eventually 
the  conqueror  changed  his  mind  and  restored  the 
crown  to  him.  Many  persons,  however,  of  high 
family,  and  some  even  of  the  royal  blood,  were 
sent  away  to  Babylon.  Among  these  was 
Daniel,  then  a  mere  youth.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  treasures  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple 
were  also  taken  away  and  deposited  in  the  idol- 
temple  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  I,  2).  The  year  fol- 
lowing the  Eigyptians  were  defeated  upon  the 
Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  Jehoiakim,  when 
he  saw  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army  pass  by 
his  territory,  could  not  but  perceive  how  vain 
had  been  tmit  reliance  upon  Egypt  against  which 
he  had  been  constantiy  cautioned  by  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxxi.  1 ;  xlv.  1).  In  the  same  year  the 
prophet  caused  a  ooUection  of  his  prophecies  to 
be  written  out  by  his  fiiithfhl  Baruch,  and  to  be 
read  publicly  by  him  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  he 
sent  for  it  and  had  it  read  before  him.  But  he 
heard  not  much  of  the  bitter  denunciations  with 
which  it  was  charged,  before  he  took  the  roll 
from  the  reader,  and  after  cutting  it  in  pieces 
threw  it  into  the  brasier,  which,  it  being  winter, 
was  burning  before  him  in  the  hall.  The  counsel 
of  Grod  agamst  him,  however,  stood  sure ;  a  treah 
roll  was  written,  with  the  addition  of  a  fhrther 
and  most  awful  denunciation  against  the  lung, 
occasioned  by  this  foolish  and  sacrilegious  act : 
*  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
David :  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heat  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost  * 
(Jer.  xxxvi.).  All  this,  however,  appears  to 
have  made  littie  impression  upon  Jehoiakim, 
who  still  walked  in  his  old  paths. 

After  three  years  of  subjection,  Jehoiakim, 
finding  the  king  of  Babylon  fuU^  engaged  else- 
where, and  deluded  by  the  Egyptian  party  in  his 
court,  ventured  to  withhold  his  tribute,  and 
thereby  to  throw  off  the  Chaldsan  yoke.  This 
step,  taken  contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  Jeremiah,  was  the  ruin  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
land  was  ere  long  invaded  by  the  armies  of  the 
Chaldseans,  accompanied  by  a  vast  number  of 
auxiliaries  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  the 
Edomites,  Moabites,  ana  others,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  actuated  bjjr  a  fierce  hatred  against 
the  Jewirn  name  and  nation.  The  events  of  the 
war  are  not  related.  Jerusalem  was  taken,  or 
rather  surrendered  on  terms,  which  Josephus 
alleges  were  little  heeded  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  certain  that  Jehoiakim  was  slain,  but  whether 
in  one  of  the  actions,  or,  as  Josephus  says,  after 
the  surrender,  we  cannot  determine.  Hu  body 
remained  exposed  and  unlamented  without  the 
city,  under  the  circumstances  foretold  by  the 
prophet — *  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  bunal  of 
an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem'  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19;  1  Chron.  iii.  15; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  34-37;  xxiv.  1-7;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  4-8). 

It  was  not  the  object  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
destroy  altogether  a  power  which,  as  tributary 
to  him.,  formed  a  serviceable  outpost  towards 
Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  great  final 
object  of  all  his  designs  in  this  quarter.    He 
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therefore  ttill  maintained  the  throne  of  Jndah, 
and  placed  on  it  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  the  late 
king.  He,  however,  aent  away  another  body,  a 
second  corps  of  the  nobles  and  chief  persons  of 
the  nation,  three  thoosand  in  nnmber,  among 
whom  was  Eiekiel,  afterwards  called  to  prophesy 
in  the  land  of  hia  exile. 

JEHON'ADAB.    [Jonadab.] 

JEHO'RAM  {God-eraUed),  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  fifth  king  of 
Judah,  who  began  to  reign  (separately)  in  b.c. 
889,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  reigned 
five  years.  Jehoram  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  bat  he  pro- 
fited little  by  this  association.  He  haid  unhappily 
been  married  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel ;  and  her  influence  seems  to  have 
neutndiMd  all  the  good  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  example  of  his  fiither.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  his  brothers  to  death 
and  seize  the  valuable  appanages  which  their 
fitther  had  in  his  lifetime  bestowed  upon  them. 
After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  hmi  giving 
way  to  the  gross  idolatries  of  that  new  and 
strange  kind — the  PhoDnician — ^which  had  been 
brought  into  Israel  by  Jezebel,  and  into  Judah 
by  her  daughter  Athaliah.  For  these  atrocities 
Uie  Lord  let  forth  his  anger  against  Jehoram  and 
his  kingdom.  The  Edomites  revolted,  and,  ao* 
cording  to  old  prophecies  (Gen.  xxvii.  40),  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  Judah.  The  Philistines  on  one 
side,  and  the  Arabians  and  Cushites  on  the  other, 
also  {^w  bold  against  a  king  forsaken  of  God, 
and  m  repeated  invasions  spoiled  the  land  of  all 
its  substance;  they  even  ravaged  the  royal 
palaces,  and  took  away  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  king,  leaving  hiim  only  one  son,  Ahaziah. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  Jehoram  was  in  his  last  davs 
afflicted  with  a  frightfhl  disease  in  his  bowels, 
which,  from  the  terms  employed  in  describing 
it,  appears  to  have  been  malignant  dysentery  in 
its  most  shocking  and  tormenting  form.  After  a 
disgraceful  reign,  and  a  most  painful  death, 
public  opinion  inflicted  the  posthumous  dishonour 
of  refttsmg  him  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  kings. 
Jehoram  was  by  mr  the  most  impious  and  cruel 
Wrant  that  had  aa  yet  occupied  the  throne  of 
Judah,  though  he  was  rivalled  or  svrpassed  by 
some  of  his  successors  (2  Kings  viii.  lG-24;  2 
Chron.  xzi.). 

2.  JEHO'RAM,  King  of  Israel.    [  Jobah.] 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (God-judged),  the  fourth 
king  of  Judah,  and  son  of  Asa,  whom  be  succeeded 
in  B.C.  914,  at  the  age  of  thirty  five,  and  reigned 
twenty-five  years.  He  commenced  his  reign  by 
ibrtifying  his  kingdom  against  Israel ;  and  having 
thus  secured  himself  against  surprise  from  the 
quarter  which  gave  most  diatarbance  to  him,  he 
proceeded  to  purge  the  land  from  the  idolatries 
and  idolatrous  monuments  by  which  it  was  still 
tainted.  Even  the  high  places  and  groves, 
which  former  well-disposed  kings  had  sufiered 
to  remain,  were  by  the  zeal  of  Jehoshaphat  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed.  The  chiefs  with  priests 
and  Levites,  proceeded  from  town  to  town,  with 
the  book  of  the  law  in  their  hands,  instructing 
the  people,  and  calling  back  their  wandering 
affections  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  This 
was  a  beantif^il  and  interesting  ciroumstance  in 
the  operations  of  the  young  king. 

Jehoshaphat  was  too  well  instructed  in  the 


great  principles  of  the  theocracy  not  to  know 
diat  his  fiuthful  conduct  had  entitled  him  to  ex- 
pect the  divine  protection.  Of  that  protection  he 
soon  had  manifest  proofi^  At  home  he  enjoyed 
peace  and  abundance,  and  abroad  security  and 
honour.  His  renown  extended  into  the  neigfa- 
bourine  nations,  and  the  Philistines,  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  Arabian  tribes,  paid  lum  rich 
tributes  in  silver  and  in  cattle.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  put  all  his  towns  in  good  condition,  tD 
erect  fortresses,  to  organiie  a  powerful  army, 
and  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  a  degree  of  import- 
ance and  splendour  which  it  had  not  enjoyed 
since  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes. 

The  weak  and  impious  Ahab  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  Israel ;  and  Jehoshaphat, 
having  nothins  to  fear  from  his  power,  sought, 
or  at  least  did  not  repel,  an  alliance  with  him. 
This  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  grand  mistake 
of  his  reign ;  and  that  it  was  such  is  proved  by 
the  consequences. 

A  few  years  after  we  find  Jehoshaphat  oo  a 
visit  to  Ahab,  in  Samaria,  being  the  first  time 
any  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  met  in 
peace.  He  here  experienced  a  reception  worthy 
of  his  greatness;  but  Ahab  fiiiled  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  so  worked  upoii 
the  wei&  points  of  his  character  as  to  prevail 
upon  Mm  to  take  arms  with  him  against  the 
Syrians,  with  whom  hitherto  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  never  had  any  war  or  occasion  of  quarrel. 
However,  Jehoshaphat  was  not  so  &r  inatoated 
as  to  proceed  to  the  war  without  consulting  God. 
The  false  prophets  of  Ahab  poured  forth  ample 
promises  of  success,  and  one  of  them,  named 
Zedekiah,  resorting  to  material  symbols,  made 
him  horns  of  iron,  sayinj^,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
with  these  shalt  thou  smite  the  Syrians  till  they 
be  consumed.'  Still  Jehoshaphat  was  not  satit- 
fied;  and  the  answer  to  his  further  inquiries 
extorted  from  him  a  rebuke  of  the  reluctance 
which  Ahab  manifested  to  call  Mi<»h,  *  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord.'  The  fearless  words  of  thii 
prophet  did  not  make  the  impression  upon  the 
king  of  Judah  which  might  have  been  expeeted ; 
or  probably  he  then  felt  himself  too  deeply 
bound  in  honour  to  recede.  He  went  to  tb? 
&tal  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilesd,  and  there  nearly 
became  the  victim  of  a  plan  which  Ahab  had 
laid  for  his  own  safety  at  the  expense  of  his  too 
confiding  ally.  He  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to 
appear  as  king^  while  he  himself  went  disguised 
to  the  battle.  This  brought  the  heat  of  the  con- 
test around  him,  as  the  Syrians  took  him  for 
Ahab ;  and  if  they  had  not  in  time  discovered 
their  mistake,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
slain.  Ahab  was  killed,  and  the  battle  lost 
[Ahab]  ;  but  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem. 

On  his  return  from  this  imprudent  expeditioo 
he  was  met  by  the  just  reproaches  of  the  prophet 
Jehu.  The  best  atonement  he  could  nuke  for 
this  error  was  by  the  course  he  actnaljy  took. 
He  resumed  his  labours  in  the  further  extirpation 
of  idolatry,  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  realm.  He  now  made 
a  tour  of  his  kingdom  in  person,  that  he  might 
see  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  established,  and 
witness  the  due  execution  of  his  intentions  re- 
specting the  instruction  of  the  yeopie  is  the 
divine  law.    This  tour  enabled  him  to  discern 
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mxDy  defects  in  ths  local  administration  of  justice, 
which  be  then  applied  himself  to  remedy.  He 
appointed  magistrates  in  every  cityt  for  the^  de- 
termination of  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
Then  he  established  a  supreme  council  of  justice 
at  Jerusalem,  composed  of  priests,  Levites,  and 
*the  chieft  of  the  &thers;^  to  which  difficult 
esses  were  referred,  and  appeals  brought  from 
the  provincial  tribunals. 

The  activity  of  Jehoshaphat's  mind  was  then 
tamed  towards  the  revival  of  that  maritime 
commerce  which  had  been  established  by  Solo^ 
moo.  The  land  of  Edom  and  the  ports  of  the 
Elsnitie  Gulf  were  still  under  the  power  of 
Jadah:  and  in  them  the  king  prepared  a  fleet 
for  the  voyage  to  Ophir.  UnhappUy,  however, 
he  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
allowed  him  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.  For 
this  the  expedition  was  doomed  of  God,  and  the 
vessels  were  wrecked  almost  as  soon  as  they 
quitted  port  Instructed  by  Eliezer,  the  prophet, 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  disaster,  Jehoshaphat 
equipped  a  new  fleet,  and  having  this  time  de- 
clined the  co-operation  of  the  king  of  Israel,  the 
voyage  prospered.  The  trade  was  not,  however, 
prosecuted  with  any  zeal,  and  was  soon  aban- 
doned [Comiikrce]. 

In  accounting  for  the  disposition  of  Jehosha^ 
phat  to  contract  alliances  with  the  king  of  Israel, 
we  are  to  remember  that  there  existed  a  powerful 
tie  between  the  two  courts  in  the  marriage  of 
Jehoshaphafs  eldest  son  with  Athaliah,  the 
danghter  of  Ahab ;  and.  when  we  advert  to  the 
part  in  public  afiairs  which  that  princess  after* 
wards  took,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  even 
thus  early  she  possessed  an  influence  for  evil  in 
the  court  of  Judah. 

After  the  death  of  Ahaciah,  king  of  Israel, 
Joram,  his  successor,  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to 
join  him  in  an  expedition  a^nst  Moab.  This 
alliance  was,  however,  on  political  grounds,  more 
excusable  than  the  two  former,  as  the  Moabites, 
who  were  under  tribute  to  Israel,  might  draw 
into  their  cause  the  Edomites,  who  were  tributary 
to  Jadah.  Besides,  Moab  could  be  invaded  with 
most  advantage  fh>m  the  sooth,  round  by  the  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  could 
not  ffain  access  to  them  in  tmit  quarter  but  by 
inarching  through  the  territories  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  latter  not  only  joined  Joram  with  his  own 
sinny,  but  required  his  tributary,  the  king  of 
Edom,  to  bring  his  forces  into  the  field.  During 
Kven  days'  march  through  the  wilderness  of 
Edom,  the  array  suffered  much  from  want  of 
water;  and  by  Uie  time  the  allies  came  in  si^ht 
of  the  army  of  Moab,  they  were  ready  to  pensh 
from  thirst  In  this  emergency  the  pious  Jeho- 
shaphat thought,  as  nsuu,  of  consulting  the 
Lord ;  and  hearing  that  the  prophet  Elisha  was 
in  the  camp,  the  ttiree  kings  proceeded  to  his 
tent  For  the  sake  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  his 
nke  only,  deliverance  was  promised;  and  it 
came  during  the  ensuing  night,  in  the  shape  of 
to  abundant  supply  of  water,  which  rolled  down 
the  exhausted  wadys,  and  filled  the  pools  and 
hollow  grouuds.  Afterwards  Jehoshaphat  took 
Itis  lull  part  in  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  till 
the  armies  were  induced  to  withdraw  in  horror, 
hy  witnessing  the  dreadful  act  of  Mesha,  kin^  of 
Moab,  in  ofiering  up  his  eldest  son  in  sacrifice 
upon  the  wall  of  Uie  town  in  which  he  was  shut  up. 


This  war  kindled  another  much  more  dan- 
gerous to  Jehoshaphat  The  Moabites,  being 
highly  exasperated  at  the  part  he  had  taken 
against  them,  turned  all  their  wrath  upon  him. 
They  induced  their  kindred,  the  Ammonites, 
to  join  them,  obtained  auxiliaries  fW>m  the 
Syrians,  and  even  drew  over  the  Edomites ;  so 
that  the  strength  of  all  the  nei^bouring  nations 
may  be  said  to  have  been  united  for  tms  great 
enterprise.  The  allied  forces  entered  the  land  of 
Judah  and  encamped  at  Engedi,  near  the  western 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  extremity  Jeho- 
shaphat felt  that  all  his  defence  lay  witn  God. 
A  solemn  fast  was  held,  and  the  people  repaired 
fh>m  the  towns  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  help  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude the  king,  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  ofiered 
up  a  fervent  prayer  to  God.  He  ceased ;  and  in 
tne  midst  of  the  silence  which  ensued,  a  voioe 
was  nused  pronouncing  deliverance  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  telling  them  to  go  out  on  the 
morrow  to  the  diflb  overlooking  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  see  them  all  overurown  without  a 
blow  from  them.  The  voice  was  that  of  Jaha- 
ziel,  one  of  the  Levites.  His  words  came  to  pass. 
The  allies  quarrelled  among  themselves,  ana  de- 
stroyed each  other ;  so  that  when  the  Judahites 
came  the  next  day  they  fbund  their  dreaded 
enemies  all  dead,  and  no&ing  was  left  for  them 
but  to  take  the  rich  spoils  of  the  slain.  This 
done,  they  returned  with  triumphal  songs  to 
Jerusalem.  This  great  event  was  recognised 
even  by  the  neighbourinff  nations  as  the  act  of 
God ;  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  which  it 
made  npon  them,  that  the  remamder  of  the  good 
king's  reign  was  altogether  undisturbed.  His 
deaui,  however,  took  place  not  verf  long  after 
this,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-five  years,  b.c.  896.  He  left  the  kinj^om 
in  a  prosperous  condition  to  his  eldest  son  Je- 
horam,  whom  he  had  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
associated  with  him  in  the  government 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF,  the  name 
now  given  to  the  valley  which  bounds  Jerusalem 
on  the  East,  and  separates  it  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  [Jsrdsalem]. 

In  Joel  iii.  2,  12,  we  read,  'the  Lord  will 
gather  all  nations  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  plead  with  them  there.'  Many  interpreters, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  conclude  from  this  that 
the  last  judgment  is  to  take  place  in  the  above- 
mentioned 'mley.  But  there  IS  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  valley  then  bore  any  such  name ; 
and  more  discreet  interpreters  understand  the  text 
to  denote  a  valley  in  which  some  great  victory 
was  to  be  won,  most  probably  by  Nebuchad- 
nezxar,  which  should  utterly  discomfit  the  ancient 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  resemble  the  victory  which 
Jehoshaphat  obtained  over  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites, and  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xx.  22-26).  Others 
tramlate  the  name  Jehoshaphat  into  Uo^t  judg- 
ment ^  and  thus  read,  *  the  valley  of  God's  jud^ 
menV  which  is  doubtiess  s3rmbolical,  like  *  the 
valley  of  decision,*  t.  s.  of  punishment,  in  the  same 
chapter. 

JEHOSH'EBA,  daughter  of  Jehoram,  sister 
of  Ahaziah,  and  aunt  of  Joash,  kinss  of  Judah. 
The  last  of  these  owed  his  life  to  ner,  and  his 
crown  to  her  husband,  the  high-priest  Jehoiada 
[Jkhoiada]. 

JESHO'VAH,  or  rather  perhaps  Jahvbb,  the 
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name  by  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
known,  under  the  covenant,  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews (Elxod.  vi.  2,  3).  The  import  of  this  name 
has  been  considered  nnder  the  head  God. 

JE'HU  {God  is),  tenth  king  of  Israel,  and 
founder  of  its  fourth  dynasty,  who  began  to  reign 
in  B.C.  884,  and  reigned  twenty-eight  years. 

Jehu  held  a  command  in  the  Israelite  army 
posted  at  Ramoth-Gilead  to  hold  in  check  the 
Syrians,  who  of  late  years  had  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the  Jordan,  and 
had  possessed  themseWes  of  much  of  the  territory 
of  the  Israelites  east  of  that  river.  Ahasiah,  king 
of  Judah,  had  taken  part  with  Joram,  king  of 
Israel,  in  this  war ;  and  as  the  latter  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  a  recent  action,  and  had 
gone  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds,  Aha- 
ziah  had  also  gone  thither  on  a  visit  of  sympathy 
to  him. 

In  this  state  of  affiiirs  a  council  of  war  was  held 
among  the  military  commanders  in  camp,  when 
very  unexpectedly  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  known  for  such  by  his  gs^rb,  appeared 
at  tne  door  of  the  tent,  and  called  forth  Jehu,  de- 
claring that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Elisha  the  prophet,  in  dis- 
charse  of  a  du^  which  long  before  had  been 
confided  by  the  Lord  to  Elijah  (I  Kings  xix.  16), 
and  from  him  had  devolved  on  his  successor. 
When  Uiey  were  alone  the  young  man  drew  forth 
a  horn  of  oil  and  poured  it  upon  Jehu's  head,  with 
the  words,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I 
have  anointed  thee  king  over  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  even  over  Israel.  And  thou  shalt  smite 
the  house  of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge 
the  blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the 
blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand 
of  Jezebel'  (2  Rings  ix.  7,  8).  Jehu  returned  to 
the  council,  probablv  with  an  altered  air,  fSor  he 
was  asked  what  had  been  the  communication  of 
the  young  prophet  to  him.  He  told  them  plainly ; 
and  they  were  obviously  ripe  for  defection  from 
the  house  of  Ahab,  for  immediately,  taking  him 
in  triumph  to '  the  top  of  the  stairs,'  they  spread 
their  mantles  beneaUi  his  feet,  and  proclaimed 
him  king  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  troops. 

Jehu  was  not  a  man  to  lose  any  advantage 
through  remissness.  He  immediately  entered  his 
chariot,  in  order  that  his  presence  at  Jezreel 
should  be  the  first  announcement  which  Joram 
could  receive  of  this  revolution. 

As  soon  as  the  advance  of  Jehu  and  his  party 
was  seen  in  the  distance  by  the  watchmen  upon 
the  palace-tower  in  Jezreel,  two  messengers  were 
successively  sent  forth  to  meet  him,  and  were 
commanded  by  Jehu  to  follow  in  his  rear.  But 
when  the  watchman  reported  that  he  could  now 
recognise  the  furious  driving  of  Jehu,  Joram 
went  forth  himself  to  meet  him,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  king  of  Judah.  They  met  in  the 
field  of  Naboth,  so  fatal  to  the  house  of  Ahab. 
Hie  king  saluted  him  with  '  Is  it  peace,  Jehu?* 
and  received  the  answer, '  What  peace,  so  long  as 
the  whoredoms  (idolatries)  of  thy  mother  Jezebel 
and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many?'  This  com- 
pletely opened  the  eves  of  Joram,  who  exclaimed 
to  the  king  of  Judah,  *  There  is  treachery,  O 
Ahaziah  I'  and  turned  to  flee.  But  Jehu  imme- 
diately drew  a  bow  with  his  full  strength  and 
sent  forth  an  arrow  which  passed  through  the 


kingfs  heart  He  then  caused  the  body  to  be 
thrown  back  into  the  field  of  Naboth,  out  of 
which  he  had  passed  in  his  attempt  at  fligjbt  The 
king  of  Judah  contrived  to  escape,  but  not  without 
a  wound,  of  which  he  afterwards  died  at  Megiddo 
[Ahaziah].  Jehu  then  entered  the  city,  whitho* 
the  news  of  this  transaction  had  already  preceded 
him.  As  he  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  palace 
Jezebel  herself,  studiously  arrayed  for  effect,  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  windows,  and  saluted  him 
with  a  question  such  as  might  have  shaken  a  man 
of  weaker  nerves, '  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew 
his  master  T  But  Jehu  was  unmoved,  and  instead 
of  answering  her,  called  out,  *  Who  is  on  my  side, 
who?'  when  several  eunuchs  made  their  ajppcv- 
ance  at  the  window,  to  whom  he  cried, '  'Throw 
her  down!'  and  immediately  this  prcmd  and 
guilty  woman  lay  a  blood-stained  corpse  in  the 
road,  and  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  hones 
[Jezebel].  Jehu  then  went  in  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  palace. 

He  was  now  master  of  Jezreel,  which  was,  next 
to  Samaria,  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom ;  bat 
he  could  not  feel  secure  while  the  capital  itself 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  fiunily,  and  of  those 
who  might  be  supposed  to  fi;el  strong  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Ahab.  The  force  of  the  blow 
which  he  had  struck  was,  however,  felt  even  in 
Samaria.  When  therefore  he  wrote  to  the  persons 
in  authority  there  the  somewhat  ironical  but  de- 
signedly intimidating  counsel,  to  set  up  one  of  the 
young  princes  in  Samaria  as  king  and  fight  out 
the  matter  which  lay  between  th^,  they  sent  a 
very  submissive  answer,  giving  in  their  adhesioo, 
and  professing  their  readiness  to  obey  in  all  things 
his  command^.  A  second  letter  from  Jehu  tested 
this  profession  in  a  truly  horrid  and  exceedingly 
Oriental  manner,  requinn^  tiiem  to  appear  before 
him  on  the  morrow,  bringing  with  them  the  heads 
of  all  the  royal  princes  in  Samaria.  A  fallen 
house  meets  with  little  pity  in  the  East ;  and  when 
the  new  king  left  his  nalaoe  the  next  morning,  he 
found  seventy  human  heads  piled  up  in  two  lM«ps 
at  his  gate.  There,  in  the  sight  of  these  heaps, 
Jehu  took  occasion  to  explain  his  conduct,  de> 
daring  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  appointed 
minister  of  the  divine  decrees,  pronounced  long 
since  against  the  house  of  Ahab  by  the  prophets, 
not  one  of  whose  words  should  ftXX  to  the  ground. 
He  then  continued  his  proscriptions  by  extermi- 
nating in  Jezreel  not  only  all  m  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  the  condemned  race  fiowed,  but  also— by 
a  considerable  stretch  of  his  commission — those 
officers,  ministers,  and  creatures  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, who,  if  suffered  to  live,  would  most  likely 
be  disturbers  of  his  own  reign.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Samaria.  So  rapid  had  been  these  proceedings 
that  he  met  some  of  the  nephews  of  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  were  going  to  join  their  uncle  st 
Jezreel,  and  had  as  yet  h^urd  nothing  of  the 
revolution  which  had  taken  place.  These  also 
perished  under  Jehu's  now  fhlly-awakened  thirst 
for  blood,  to  the  number  of  forty-two  persons. 

On  the  way  he  took  up  into  his  chariot  the 
pious  Jehonadab  the  Recbabite,  whose  austere 
virtue  and  respected  character  would,  as  he  felt, 
go  far  to  hallow  his  proceedinss  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude.  At  Samaria  he  continued  the 
extirpation  of  the  persons  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  late  government  This,  fiur  from 
being  in  any  way  singular,  is  a  common  ctraun- 
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stsnee  in  Eastern  reTolations.  But  the  peat 
object  of  Jehu  was  to  exterminate  the  ministers 
lod  more  deroted  adherents  of  Baal,  who  had 
been  mnch  encouraged  by  Jezebel.  There  was 
eyen  a  temple  to  this  idol  in  Samaria ;  and  Jehu, 
oever  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  reaching 
objects  which  he  belieTed  to  be  good,  laid  a  snare 
by  which  he  hoped  to  cut  off  me  main  body  of 
Baal's  mmisters  at  one  blow.  He  professed  to 
be  a  more  xealous  servant  of  Baal  than  Ahab 
had  been,  and  proclaimed  a  great  festival  in  his 
boDonr,  at  which  none  but  his  true  servants  were 
to  be  present  The  prophets,  priests,  and  officers 
of  Baal  assembled  nrom  all  parts  for  this  great 
sacrifice,  and  sacerdotal  vestments  were  given  to 
them,  that  none  of  Jehovah's  worshippers  might 
be  taken  for  them.  When  the  temple  was  full, 
soldiers  were  posted  so  that  none  might  escape ; 
ttd  80  soon  as  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered,  the 
void  was  given  by  the  king,  the  soldiers  entered 
the  temple,  and  put  all  the  worshippers  to  the 
nroTd.  The  temple  itself  was  then  demolished, 
the  images  overthrown,  and  the  site  turned  into  a 
common  jakes. 

Notwithstanding  this  zeal  of  Jehu  in  extermi- 
nating the  josser  idolatries  which  had  grown  up 
nnder  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  subvert  the  policy  which  had  led 
Jeroboam  and  his  successors  to  maintain  the 
schismatic  establishment  of  the  golden  calves  in 
Dan  and  Beth-el.  Here  Jehu  fell  short:  and 
this  very  policy,  apparentlv  so  prudent  and  £ir- 
kighted,  by  which  he  hoped  to  secure  the  stability 
ud  independence  of  his  kingdom,  was  that  on 
account  of  which  the  term  of  rule  granted  to  his 
dynasty  was  shorted.  For  this,  it  was  foretold 
that  hu  dynasty  should  extend  only  to  four  gene- 
rations I  and  for  this,  the  divine  aid  was  withheld 
from  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Syrians  under 
Hazad  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Hence  the  war 
vas  disastrous  to  him,  and  the  Syrians  were  able 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  his  territories  beyond  the  Jordan.  He 
died  m  b.c.  856,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria, 
leavingthe  throne  to  his  son  Jehoahaz. 

2.  JEHU,  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet,  who  was 
s«ntto  pronounce  upon  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
utd  his  house,  the  same  awful  doom  which  had 
heen  already  executed  upon  the  house  of  Jero- 
l^osm  (1  Kings  xvi.  1-7).  The  same  prophet  was, 
ouuiv  years  alter,  commissioned  to  reprove  Jeho- 
shaphat  for  his  dangerous  connection  with  the 
hoose  of  Ahab  (2  Chron.  xix.  2). 

JEPU'THAH  {opener),  ninth  judge  of  Israel, 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  He  was  the  son  of 
*  person  named  Gilead  by  a  concubine.  After 
the  death  of  his  fiither  he  was  expelled  from  his 
borne  by  the  envy  of  his  brothers,  who  refused 
him  any  share  of  the  heritage,  and  he  withdrew 
to  the  Und  of  Tob^  beyond  the  frontier  of  the 
Hebrew  territories.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  before 
^  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring  character 
^  skill  in  arms ;  for  no  sooner  was  his  with- 
drawment  known  than  a  great  number  of  men  of 
desperate^  fortunes  repairad  to  him,  and  he  be- 
<^e  their  chie£  His  position  was  now  very 
Mmilar  to  that  of  David  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  court  of  Saul.  To  maintain  the  people  who 
had  thus  linked  their  fortunes  with  his,  there  was 
uo  other  resource  than  that  sort  of  brigandage 
vhich  is  accounted  honontable  in  the  East,  so 


long  as  it  is  exercised  against  public  or  private 
enemies,  and  is  not  marked  by  needless  cruelty 
or  outrage. 

Jephthah  led  this  kind  of  life  for  some  years, 
during  which  his  dashing  exploits  and  successful 
enterprises  procured  him  a  higher  military  reputa- 
tion than  any  other  man  of  his  time  enjoyed. 

After  the  death  of  Jur  the  Israelites  gradually 
fell  into  their  favourite  idolatries,  and  were 
punished  by  subjection  to  the  Philistines  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  Ammonites  on  the 
east  of  that  river.  The  oppression  which  they 
sustained  for  eighteen  years  became  at  length  so 
heavy  that  they  recovered  their  senses  and  re- 
turned to  the  God  of  their  &ther8  with  humi- 
liation and  tears ;  and  he  was  appeased,  and  pro- 
mised them  deliverance  Arom  their  affliction  (b.c. 
1143). 

The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  having  resolved 
to  oppose  the  Ammonites,  Jephthah  seems  to 
occur  to  every  one  as  the  most  fitting  leader.  A 
deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  invite  him  to 
take  the  command.  After  some  demur,  on  ao- 
coimt  of  the  treatment  he  had  formerly  received, 
he  consented.  The  rude  hero  commenced  his 
operations  with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  considera- 
tion and  dignity  for  which  we  are  not  prepared. 
The  Ammonites  bemg  assembled  in  force  for  one 
of  those  ravaging  incursions  by  which  they  had 
repeatedly  desolated  the  land,  he  sent  to  their 
camp  a  formal  complaint  of  the  invasion,  and  a 
demand  of  the  ground  of  their  proceeding.  Their 
answer  was,  that  the  land  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan  was  theirs.  It  had  originally  be- 
longed to  them,  from  whom  it  had  been  taken 
by  me  Amorites,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Israelites :  and  on  this  ground  they  claimed 
the  restitution  of  these  landls.  Jephthah's  reply 
laid  down  the  just  principle  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  and 
is  maintained  by  all  the  great  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations.  The  land  belonged  to  the  Israelites 
by  right  of  conquest  from  the  actual  possessors ; 
and  they  could  not  be  expected  to  recognise  any 
antecedent  claim  of  former  possessors,  for  whom 
they  had  not  acted,  who  had  rendered  them  no 
assistance,  and  who  had  themselves  displayed 
hostility  against  the  Israelites.  But  the  Ammon- 
ites re-asserted  their  former  views,  and  on  this 
issue  they  took  the  field. 

When  Jephthah  set  forth  against  the  Ammon- 
ites he  solemnly  vowed  to  the  Lord,  '  If  thou 
shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon 
into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever 
Cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me, 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer 
it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.'  He  tmu  victorious. 
The  Ammonites  sustained  a  terrible  overthrow. 
He  did  return  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Mizpeh. 
As  he  drew  nigh  his  house,  the  one  that  came 
forth  to  meet  hun  was  his  own  daughter,  his  only 
child,  in  whom  his  heart  was  bound  up.  She, 
with  her  fidr  companions,  came  to  greet  the  tri- 
umphant hero  *  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.' 
But  he  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he  rent  his  robes, 
and  cried,  'Alas,  my  daughter!  thou  hast  brought 
me  very  low ;  .  .  .  for  1  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back.'  Nor  did 
she  ask  it  She  replied,  *  My  &ther,  if  thou  hast 
opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  ac- 
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cording  to  that  which  has  proceeded  out  of  thy 
moath ;  forasmach  as  the  Lord  hath  taken  Ten- 
geance  fbr  thee  of  thine  enemies,  the  children  of 
Ammoo.'  But  after  a  pause  she  added,  *Let 
this  thing  be  done  for  me:  let  me  alone  two 
months,  Uiat  I  may  go  np  and  down  upon  the 
mountaios,  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my 
fellows/  Her  father  of  course  assented;  and 
when  the  time  expired  she  returned,  and,  we  are 
told, '  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow/  It 
IS  then  added  that  it  became  *  a  custom  in  Israel, 
that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  Ument 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  three  days 
in  the  year/ 

The  victory  over  the  Ammonites  was  followed 
by  a  quarrel  with  the  proud  and  powerful 
Ephraimites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  This 
tnbe  was  displeased  at  having  had  no  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  recent  victory,  and  a  large  body  of 
men  belonging  to  it,  who  had  crossed  the  river  to 
share  in  the  action,  used  very  high  and  threatening 
langusge  when  they  found  their  services  were  not 
required.  Jephthah,  finding  his  remonstrances 
had  no  effect,  re-assembled  some  of  his  disbanded 
troops  and  gave  the  Ephraimites  battle,  when  they 
were  defeated  with  much  loss.  The  victors  seized 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  when  any  one  came 
to  pass  over,  they  made  him  pronounce  the  word 
Shibboleth  [an  ear  of  com],  but  if  he  could  not 
give  the  aspiration,  and  pronounced  the  word  as 
Sibboleth,  they  knew  him  for  an  Ephraimite,  and 
slew  him  on  the  spot 

Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years,  during  which 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  was  almost  if  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
'  Jepbthah's  rash  vow ; '  the  question  being 
whether,  in  doing  to  his  daughter  '  according  to 
his  vow,'  he  really  did  offer  her  in  sacrifice  or  not 
The  negative  has  been  stoutly  maintained  by 
many  able  pens,  from  a  natural  anxiety  to  clear 
the  character  of  one  of  the  heroes  in  Israel  from 
so  dark  a  stain.  But  the  more  the  plain  rules  of 
conmion  sense  have  been  exercised  in  our  view  of 
biblical  transactions,  and  the  better  we  have  sue- 
ceeded  in  realizing  a  distinct  idea  of  the  times  in 
which  Jephthah  lived  and  of  the  position  which 
he  occupied,  the  less  reluctance  there  has  been  to 
admit  the  interpretation  which  the  first  view  of 
the  passage  suggests  to  every  reader,  which  is, 
that  he  really  did  offer  her  in  sacrifice.  The  ex- 
planation which  denies  this  maintains  that  she 
was  rather  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy ;  but  to 
live  unmarried  was  required  by  no  law,  custom, 
or  devotement  among  the  Jews :  no  one  had  a 
right  to  impose  so  odious  a  condition  on  another, 
nor  is  any  such  condition  implied  or  expressed  in 
the  vow  which  Jephthah  uttered.  The  Jewish 
commentators  themselves  generally  admit  that 
Jephthah  really  sacrificed  his  daughter ;  and  even 
go  so  fiir  as  to  allege  that  the  change  in  the  pon- 
tifical dynasty  from  the  house  of  Eleazar  to  that 
of  Ithamar  was  caused  by  the  high-priest  of  the 
time  having  suffered  this  transaction  to  take 
place. 

It  is  very  true  that  human  sacrifices  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  But  in  the  rude  and  unsettled 
age  in  .which  the  judges  lived,  when  the  Israelites 
had  adopted  a  vast  number  of  erroneous  notions 
and  practices  from  their  heathen  neighbours,  many 


thinss  were  done,  even  by  good  men»  which  ^ 

law  forbade  quite  as  positivdy  as  human  sacrifice. 

Again,  Jephthah  vows  iJtmt  whatwerer  came 

forth  from  toe  door  of  his  house  to  meet  lun 

*  shall  surely  be  the  Lord^s,  and  I  will  offer  it  up 
for  a  bnmtofiering,'  which,  in  tut,  was  the  re- 
gular way  of  making  a  thing  wholly  the  Lord's. 
Afterwards  we  are  told  that  *  he  did  with  her  ac- 
cording to  his  vow/  that  is,  according  to  the  plais 
meaning  of  pliun  words,  offered  her  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  Then  follows  the  intimatioii  that  the 
daughters  of  Israel  lamented  her  four  days  every 
year.  People  lament  Ae  dead,  not  the  living. 
The  whole  story  is  consistent  and  intelligible, 
while  the  sacrifice  is  understood  to  have  actually 
taken  place  $  but  becomes  perplexed  and  difliealt 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  turn  aside  from  this  obvioos 
meaning  in  searoh  of  recondite  explanations. 

Professor  Bush,  in  his  elaborate  note  on  the 
text,  maintains  with  us  that  a  human  sacriiiee 
was  all  along  contemplated.  But  he  soggests 
that  during  the  two  months  Jephthah  might 
have  obtained  better  information  respecting  the 
nature  of  vows,  by  which  he  would  have  learned 
that  his  daughter  could  not  be  legally  offered, 
but  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii. 
2-12).  This  is  possible,  and  is  much  more  likelr 
than  the  popular  alternative  of  perpetnal  celi- 
bacy ;  but  we  have  serious  doubts  whether  even 
this  meets  the  conclusion  that '  he  did  with  her 
according  to  his  vow.'  Besides,  in  this  case, 
where  was  the  ground  for  Uie  annual '  lamema- 
tions '  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  or  even  for  the 

*  celebrations'  wmch  some  understand  the  word 
to  mean? 

JEREMFAH  (raiaed  up  or  appointed  Im  GW). 
was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Anathoth,  is 
the  land  of  Benjamin  [AnathothI    Jerenuab 
was  very  young  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  fint 
came  to  him  (ch.  i.  6).    This  event  took  place  ia 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (B.a  629),  whilst 
the  youthful  prophet  still  lived  at  Anathoth.    It 
would  seem  that  he  romained  in  his  native  dty 
several  years,  but  at  lensth,  in  order  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  his  fellow  townsmen  (ch.  xL 
21),  and  even  of  his  own  frimily  (ch.  xii.  6),  as 
well  as  to  have  a  wider  field  for  his  exertions,  he 
left  Anathoth  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Jero- 
salem.    The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  five 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his  predictions, 
must  have  produced  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Jeremiah,  and  king  Josiah  no  doobt 
found  him  a  powerftd  ally  in  carrying  into  cAeet 
the  reformation  of  religious  worship  (2  lOogs 
xxiii.  1-25).    During  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
we  may  readily  believe  that  Jeremiah  would  be 
in  no  way  molested  in  his  work;  and  that  from 
the  time  of  his  quitting  Anathoth  to  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  ministry,  he  probably  uttered  liis 
warnings  widiout  interruption,  though  with  little 
success  (see  ch.  xi.).    Indeed,  the  refonnatioo 
itself  was  nothing  more  than  the  forcible  repref- 
sion  of  idolatrous  and  heathen  rites,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  external  service  of  God,  bf 
the  command  of  the  king.    No  sooner,  therHbie, 
was  the  inflnenoe  of  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
true  religion  withdrawn,  than  it  was  evident  thst 
no  real  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
miuds  of  the  people.    Jeremiah,  who  hitherto 
was  at  least  protected  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the  pioo 
king  Jonah,  soon  became  the  object  of  attack, » 
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be  must  doabtless  have  long  been  the  object  of 
dislike  to  those  whose  interests  were  identified 
vith  the  oonnptions  of  relig^n.  We  hear  nothing 
of  the  prophet  daring  the  three  months  which 
constituted  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahaz ;  bat  *  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim'  the 
prophet  was  interrupted  in  his  ministry  by  '  the 
priests  and  the  prophets,'  who  with  the  popukce 
brought  him  before  the  civil  authorities,  urging 
that  capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on 
him  for  histhreatenings  of  evil  on  the  city  imless 
the  people  amended  their  ways  (ch.  xxvi.).   The 
prioces  seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  aware 
of  the  results  which  the  general  corruption  was 
briugiDg  on  the  state,  and  if  they  did  not  them- 
selres  yield  to  the  exhortations  of  the  prophet, 
they  acknowledged  that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  were  quite  averse  from  so  openly 
TcoouDciug  His  authority  as  to  put  His  mes- 
iCDger  to  death.    It  appears,  however,  that  it  was 
nther  owing  to  the  personal  influence  of  one  or 
two,  especially  Ahikam,  than  to  tmj  general 
feeling  nvourable  to  Jeremiah,  that  his  life  was 
preserved.     In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
;iLC  606)  he  was  commanded  to  write  the  pre- 
dictions which  had  been  given  through  him,  and 
to  read  them  to  the  people.    As  he  was  at  that 
time '  shut  up,'  and  could  not  himself  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Liord  (ch.  xxxvi.  5),  he  deputed 
Banich  to  write  the  predictions  after  him,  and  to 
read  them   publicly  on   the  fast-day.     These 
threatenings   being    thus    anew   made   public, 
Baruchwas  summoned  before  the  princes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  roll  con- 
tainiog  them  had  come  into  his  possession.    The 
princes,  who,  without  strength  of  principle  to 
oppose  the  wickedness  of  the  king,  had  sufficient 
respect  for  religion,  as  well  as  sagacity  enough 
to  discern  the  importance  of  listening  to  me 
ma  of  God's  prophet,  advised  both  Baruch  and 
Jeremiah  to  conceal  themselves,  whilst  they  en- 
deavoored  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  king  by 
reading  the  roll  to  him.    The  result  showed  that 
their  precautions  were  not  needless.    The  bold 
self-will  and  reckless  daring  of  the  monarch  re- 
foseA  to  listen  to  any  advice,  even  though  coming 
with  the  professed  sanction  of  the  Most  High. 
Having  r^  three  or  four  leaves,  *  he  cut  the 
roll  with  the  penknife  and  cast  it  into  the  fire 
that  was  on  the  hearth,  until  all  the  roll  was 
eoDsumed,'  and  gave  immediate  orders  for  the 
apprehension    of   Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  who, 
lioweTer,  were  both  preserved  from  the  vin- 
dictive monarch.    Of  the  history  of  Jeremiah 
during  the  eight  or  nine  remaining  years  of  the 
mgn  of  Jehoiakim  yre  have  no  certain  account 
At  the  command  of  God  he  procured  another 
roll,  in  which  he  wrote  all  that  was  in  the  roll 
<lestroyed  by  the  king, '  and  added  besides  unto 
them  many  like  words '  (ch.  xxxvi.  32).    In  the 
^ort  reign  of  his  successor  Jehoiacbin  or  Jeco- 
uiah,  we  find  him  still  uttering  his  voice  of  warn- 
ing (see  ch.  xiii.  18;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  12, 
and  ch.  xxiii.  24-30),  though  without  effect     It 
vu  probably  either  during  this  reign,  or  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  that  he 
vas  pat  in  confinement  by  Pashur,  the  '  chief 
goYemor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.'    He  seems, 
hovever,  soon  to  have  been  liberated,  as  we  find 
that  *  they  had  not  put  him  into  prison '  when  the 
army  of  Nebuchaaneisar  oommen^d  the  siege 


of  Jerusalem.    The  Chaldaeans  drew  off  their 
army  for  a  time,  on  the  report  of  help  oominff 
from  Egypt  to  the  besieged  city ;  and  now  feel- 
ing the  danger  to  be  imminent,  and  yet  a  ray  of 
hope  brightening  their  prospects,  the  king  en- 
treated Jeremiah  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  Uiem. 
The  hopes  of  the  king  were  not  responded  to  in 
the  message  which  Jeremiah  received  from  God. 
He  was  assured  that  the  Egyptian  army  should 
return  to  their  own  land,  that  the  Chaldseans 
should  come  again,  and  that  they  should  take  the 
city  and  bum  it  with  fire  (ch.  xxxvi.  7, 8).    The 
princes,  apparently  irritated  by  a  message  so  con- 
trary to  dieir  wishes,  made  the  departure  of 
Jeremiah  from  the  city,  during  the  short  respite, 
the  pretext  for  accusing  him  of  deserting  to  the 
Chaldseans,  and  he  was  forthwith  cast  into  prison. 
The  king  seems  to  have  been  throughout  inclined 
to  favour  the  prophet,  and  sought  to  know  from 
him  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  but  he  was  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  the  princes,  and  dared 
not  communicate  with  him  except  in  secret  (ch. 
xxxviii.  14,  28);   much  less  could  he  follow 
advice  so  obnoxious  to  their  views  as  that  which 
the  prophet  gave.     Jeremiah,  therefore,  more 
fh>m  the  hostility  of  the  princes  than  the  in- 
clination of  the  king,  was  still  in  confinement 
when    the    city  was   taken.     Nebuchadnezzar 
formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  his  character 
and  of  the  value  of  his  counsels,  and  gave  a 
special  charge  to  his  captain  Nebuzar-adan,  not 
only  to  provide  for  him  but  to  follow  his  advice 
(ch.  xxxix.  12).    He  was  accordingly  taken  from 
the  prison  and  allowed  free  choice  either  to  go  to 
Babylon,  where  doubUess  he  would  have  been 
held  in  honour  in  the  royal  court,  or  to  remain 
with  his  own  people.    We  need  scarcely  be  told 
that  he  who  had  devoted  more  than  forty  years 
of  unrequited  service  to  the  welfare  of  his  fall- 
ing country  should  choose  to  remain  with  the 
remnant  of  his  people  rather  than  seek  the  pre- 
carious fame  which  might  await  him  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.    Accordingly  he  went 
to  Mizpah  with  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Babylonian 
monarch  had  appointed  governor  of  Jud«a ;  and 
after  his  murder  sought  to  persuade  Johanan, 
who  was  then  the  recognised  leader  of  the  people, 
to  remain  in  the  land,  assuring  him  and  the 
people,  by  a  message  from  God  in  answer  to 
their  inquiries,  that  if  they  did  so  the  Lord 
would  build  them  up,  but  if  they  went  to  Egypt 
the  evils  which  they  sought  to  escape  should 
come  upon  them  there  (ch.  xUL).    The  people 
refused  to  attend  to  the  divine  message,  and  unaer 
the  command  of  Johanan  went  into  Egypt,  taking 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch  along  with  them  (ch.  xliii. 
6).    In  Egypt  the  prophet  still  sought  to  turn 
the  people  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  they  had  so 
long  and  so  deeply  revolted  (ch.  xliv.) ;  but  his 
writings  give  us  no  subsequent  information  re- 
specting ms  personal  history.    Ancient  traditions 
assert  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Egypt    According  to  the  pseudo-Epiphanius  he 
was  stoned  by  the  people  at  Tapbose,  the  same  as 
Tahpanhes,  where  the  Jews  were  setUed.    It  is 
said  that  his  bones  were  removed  by  Alexander 
the  Great  to  Alexandria. 

Jeremiah  was  contemporary  with  Zephaniah, 
Habakknk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  None  of  these, 
however,  are  in  any  remarkable  way^  connected 
with  him,  except  Ezekiel.    The  writings  and 
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character  of  these  two  eminent  prophets  ftimUh 
many  very  interesting  |)oints  both  of  comparison 
and  contrast.  Both,  daring  a  long  series  of  years, 
were  laboaring  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  object  The  representations  of  both,  &r 
separated  as  they  were  from  each  other,  are  in 
substance  singularly  accordant;  yet  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  marked  difference  in  their  modes 
of  statement,  and  a  still  more  striking  diversity 
in  the  character  and  natural  disposition  of  the 
two.  No  one  who  compares  them  can  &il  to 
perceive  that  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  was  of  a 
softer  and  more  delicate  texture  than  that  of  his 
illustrious  contemporary.  His  whole  history  con- 
vinces us  that  he  was  by  nature  mild  and  retiring, 
highly  susceptible  and  sensitive,  especially  to 
sorrowful  emotions,  and  rather  inclined,  as  we 
should  imagine,  to  shrink  from  danger  than  to 
brave  it  Yet,  with  this  acute  perception  of  in- 
jury, and  natural  repugnance  from  being  *  a  man 
of  strife,'  he  never  in  the  least  decree  shrinks 
from  publicity ;  nor  is  he  at  all  intimidated  by 
reproach  or  insult,  or  even  by  actual  punishment 
and  threatened  d^th,  when  he  has  the  messase 
of  God  to  deliver.  He  is,  in  truth,  as  remark- 
able  an  instance,  though  in  a  different  way,  of 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  divine  energy, 
as  Ezekiel.  The  one  presents  the  spectacle  of 
the  power  of  divine  inspiration  acting  on  a  mind 
naturally  of  the  firmest  texture,  and  at  once  sub- 
duing to  itself  every  element  of  the  soul ;  whilst 
the  other  furnishes  an  example,  not  less  memo- 
rable, of  moral  courage  sustained  by  the  same 
divine  inspiration  against  the  constantly  opposing 
influence  of  a  love  of  retirement  and  strong  sus- 
ceptibility to  impressions  of  outward  evil. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  this 
view  of  the  character  of  his  mind ;  though  not 
deficient  in  power,  it  is  peculiarly  marked  by 
pathos.  He  delights  in  the  expression  of  tlie 
tender  emotions,  and  employs  all  the  resources  of 
his  imagination  to  excite  corresponding  feelings 
in  his  r^ers.  He  has  an  irresistible  sympathy 
with  the  miserable,  which  finds  utterance  m  the 
most  touching  descriptions  of  their  condition. 
He  seizes  with  wonderful  tact  those  circum- 
stances which  point  out  the  objects  of  his  pity 
as  the  objects  of  sympathy,  and  founds  his  ex- 
postulations on  the  miseries  which  are  thus  exhi- 
bited. His  book  of  Lamentations  is  an  astonishing 
exhibition  of  his  power  to  accumulate  images  of 
sorrow.  The  whole  series  of  elegies  has  but  one 
object — the  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  forlorn 
condition  of  his  country ;  and  yet  he  presents 
this  to  us  in  so  many  lights,  alludes  to  it  by  so 
many  figures,  that  not  only  are  his  mournful 
strains  not  felt  to  be  tedious  reiterations,  but  the 
reader  is  captivated  bv  the  plaintive  melancholy 
which  pervades  the  whole. 

The  genuineness  and  canontcity  of  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  in  eeneral  are  established  both  by 
Uie  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  and  by  quota- 
tions and  references  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  principal  predictions  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah are  found  m  ch.  xxiii.  1-8;  xxx.  31-40; 
xzxiii.  14-26. 

JER'ICHO,  a  town  in  Uie  plain  of  the  same 
name,  not  far  firom  the  river  Jordan,  at  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  It  lay  before  the 
Israelites  when  they  crossed  the  river,  on  first 


enterinff  the  Promised  Land;  and  tiie  acoount 
which  me  spies  who  were  sent  by  tiiem  into  the 
city  received  firom  their  hostess  Rahab,  tended 
much  to  encourage  their  subsequent  operations, 
as  it  showed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  greatiy  alarmed  at  their  advance,  and  the 
signal  miracles  which  had  marked  their  coane 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan.  The  strange  manner 
in  which  Jericho  itself  was  taken  must  have 
strengthened  this  impression  in  the  ooontry,  and 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  designed  for  that 
effect  The  town  was  utterly  destroyed  bj  the 
Israelites,  who  pronounced  an  awful  curse  opoo 
whoever  should  rebuild  it;  and  all  the  inhabitaoti 
were  put  to  the  sword,  except  Rahab  and  her 
fiimily  (Josh.  ii.  6).  In  these  accounts  Jericho  is 
repeatedly  called  '  the  city  of  palm-trees ;'  which 
shows  that  the  hot  and  dry  plain,  so  similar  to 
the  land  of  Egypt  was  noted  beyond  other  parts 
of  Palestine  for  the  tree  which  abounds  in  that 
country,  but  which  was  and  is  less  common  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  than  general  readers  and  painters 
suppose.  It  has  now  almost  disappeared  even  from 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  although  specimens  remaio 
in  the  plain  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 

Notwithstanding  the  curse,  Jericho  was  tooo 
rebuilt  [Hiel],  and  became  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets (Judg.  ill  13 ;  1  Kings  xvi.  34 ;  2  Kings 
it  4, 5).  Its  inhabitantB  returned  after  the  exik, 
and  it  was  eventually  fortified  by  the  Syrian 

Sneral  Baochides  (Ezra  ii.  34;  Neh.  iii.  2:  1 
aoc  ix.  50).    Pompey  marched  from  Scytho- 
polis,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  Jericho, 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  casties  Thrax  and  Taurus,  in  or  near  Jendio. 
as  having  been  destroyed  bv  him.    Herod  the 
Great,  in  the  beginning  of  nis  career,  captured 
and  sacked  Jericho,  but  afterwards  strengdieneii 
and  adorned  it  when  he  had  redeemed  its  revenues 
fVom  Cleopatra,  on  whom  the  plun  had  been  be 
stowed  by  Antony.    He  appears  to  have  often 
resided  here,  probably  in  winter:  he  built  over 
the  city  a  fortress  called  Cypros,  between  which 
and  the  former  palace  he  erected  other  pabioes, 
and  called  them  by  the  names  of  his  friends. 
Here  also  was  a  hippodrome  or  circus,  in  which 
the  same  tyrant,  when  lying  at  Jericho  on  his 
death-bed,  caused  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  be  shat 
up,  for  massacre  after  his  death.    He  died  here ; 
but  his  bloody  intention  was  not  executed.    The 
palace  at  this  place  was  afterwards  rebuilt  more 
magnificentiy  by  Archelaus.    By  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Jericho  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  was  a  great  and  important  city— pro- 
bably more  so  than  it  had  ever  been  since  its 
foundation.    It  was  once  visited  by  him,  when  be 
lodged  with  Zaccheus,  and  healed  the  blind  man 
rLuke  xviii.  35-43 ;  xix.  1-7 ;  Matt  xx.  29<M ; 
Mark  x.  46-52)^    Jericho  was  afterwards  made 
the  head  of  one  of  the  toparchies,  and  was  visited 
by   Vespasian  before  he  left  tiie  country,  vho 
stationed  tiiere  the  tenth  legion  in  garrison.    Eo- 
sebius  and  Jerome  describe  Jericho  as  having 
been  destroyed  during  the  si^  of  Jerusalem,  on 
account  of  the  perfidv  of  the  inhabitants,  bnt  add 
that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt    The  town,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  overthrown  during  the 
Mohammedan  conquest ;  for  Adamnanus,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  describes  the  site  a$ 
without  human  habitations,  and  covered  with 
com  and  vines.     The  celebrated  palm-grotti 
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ilLboDgb  (he  barrier  which  he  isiied  wu  cSeo- 
nui  for  in  parpcae,  il  only  lerred  to  ihaw  Ihe 
TrakneBofthemaawho  could  deem  needful  thi^ 
pniieciiOD  for  hii  aeparate  interesti  which  each  B 
bjfrirr  offered. 

i.  JEfiOBOAM,  thirteenth  king  of  lanel,  son 
of  Joub,  whom,  in  B.C.  B!4,  he  Bacceeded  ou  the 
ibrone.ind  reigned  forty-ooe  jeart.  He  followed 
ilie«i»inpie  of  the  flnt  Jerobosm  in  keeping  up 
ihi  iilolatrj  of  the  golden  colTes.  Neri^rthelesi 
ibt  h>td  had  pity  Mpoa  Israel,  the  time  of  its 
ruin  «u  Dot  yet  come,  and  thii  reign  wa*  long 
sikd  flouriihing.  Jeroboam  brought  to  a  iDCcoc- 
ful  mull  the  wari  which  bii  father  had  under- 
lain, and  wag  always  Ticlorious  otct  (he  Sjrian«. 
tir  tna  took  their  chief  cities  of  Damaccas  and 
llunitb,  which  had  formerly  been  tubjecl  to  the 
wptre  of  David,  mid  reslured  to  the  realm  of 
KncI  the  ancient  eailem  limita  fVom  LebaoOD  to 
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the  Dead  3ea.     He  died  in  B.C  TB3  (3  Kion  liii 

13  i  ii».  16,33-29). 

The  Scriptural  aceoont  of  this  reign  ii  too 
short  to  enable  us  (o  judge  of  the  chantder  of  a 
prince  under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Israel  seemi 
to  h»^e  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it 
had  never  before  enjoyed,  and  was  not  ahle  long 

JERUB'-BAAL.    [Gideon.] 

JEKU'SALKM  (/labilalioii  <f  peact\  the 
Jewish  capital  of  Palestine.  It  is  mentioned 
very  early  in  Scripture,  being  usually  soppoaed 
to  t>e  the  Salem  of  which  Melohiiedek  was  lung. 
The  Psalmist  says  (lixvi.  2):  -In  Salem  is  lus 
tabernacle,  and  bis  dwelling-place  in  Sioo.' 

The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Muriah,  which 
AbnUism  (Gen,  xaii  s)  reached  on  the  third 
day  Irom  Beersbeba,  there  to  offer  Isaac,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Josephui,   the  moontain  on  which 


l^bmon  afterwards  built  the  temple  (3  Chron. 


■bcre  Adoni-aedek,  king  of  Jemaalem,  ia  men- 
DODed  u  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
<*''er  kings  agamst  Joshua,  by  whom  they  were 
all  oiercome  (comp.  Josh.  lii.  10). 

In  drawing  the  northern  border  of  Judah,  we 
^  Jerusalem  again  menliaced  (Josh.  it.  8; 
t-omp.  Joab.  iviiL  16).  This  border  ran  thronah 
w  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom ;  the  country  on  the 
»|ith  of  it,  as  Bethlehem,  belonged  to  Judab; 
™i  Ihe  moontain  of  Zion,  (onniog  the  northern 
•all  of  the  valley,  and  occupied  by  the  Jebosilea, 
JPPeHained  to  fienjamio.  Among  the  cine*  of 
HcDjamiB,  tberefbre,  ia  also  mentioned  (Joab. 
"111.  !8)  'Jebns,  which  ia  Jemaalem'  (comp. 
Jwg.  lii.  10  i  1  Chron.  li,*). 

After  the  death  of  Joahna,  when  there  remained 


for  the  children  of  Israel  much  to  eonqner  in 
Cauasn,  the  Lonl  directed  Judab  lo  fight  against 
the  Canaanites ;  and  they  took  Jemsalem,  smoU 
it  with  the  edge  of  Ihe  aword,  and  set  it  on  fire 

(Judg.  i.  I-B).  After  that,  the  Judahilei  and  the 
Benjomites  daell  with  the  Jebusites  at  Jemsa- 
lem; for  it  is  recorded  (Josh.  xv.  63)  that  the 
children  of  Judab  conld  not  drive  out  the  Jebna- 
iles  inhabiting  Jerasalem ;  and  we  are  farther 
informed  (Judg,  i.  21)  that  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin did  not  expel  them  from  Jemsalem.  Pro- 
bably the  Jebnutea  were  removed  by  Judab  only 
fVom  the  lower  city,  but  kept  possession  of  the 
mountain  of  Zion,  which  David  conquered  at  a 
later  period,  Jerusalem  is  not  again  mentioned 
till  the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  is  staled  (_\  Sam. 
xviL  54)  that  David  took  the  beadof  Golialhand 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem.  AAer  David,  who  had 
prevunaly  reigned  over  Judah  alone  in  Hebron, 
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was  called  to  rule  over  all  Israel,  he  led  his 
forces  against  the  Jebusites,  and  conqaered  the 
castle  of  Ziou,  which  Joah  first  scaled  (2  Sam. 
T.  5-9 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  4-8).  He  then  fixed  his 
abode  on  Uiis  moantain,  and  called  it '  the  city 
of  David.'  Thither  he  carried  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  and  there  he  built  unto  the  Lord  an 
altar  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Je- 
busite,  on  the  place  where  the  angel  stood  who 
threatened  Jerusalem  with  pestilence  (S  Sam. 
zxiv.  15-25). 

The  reasons  which  led  David  to  fix  upon  Je> 
rusalem  as  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  have 
been  alluded  to  elsewhere  [Israel  ;  Judah]  ; 
being  chiefly,  that  it  was  in  his  own  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  which  his  influence  was  the  strongest, 
while  it  was  the  nearest  to  the  other  tribes  of  any 
site  he  could  have  chosen  in  Judah.  The  pe- 
culiar strength  also  of  the  situation,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  a  natural  trench  of  valleys,  could 
not  be  without  weight. 

The  promise  made  to  David  received  its  ac- 
complishment when  Solomon  built  his  temple 
upon  Mount  Moriah.  By  him  and  his  father  Je- 
rusalem had  been  made  the  imperial  residence  of 
the  king  of  all  Israel :  and  the  temple,  often 
called  *  the  house  of  Jehovah,*  constituted  it  at 
the  same  time  the  residence  of  the  King  of  kings, 
the  supreme  head  of  the  theocratical  state,  whose 
vicegerents  the  human  kings  were  taught  to  re- 
gard themselves.  It  now  belonged,  even  less 
UuiB  a  town  of  the  Levites,  to  a  particular  tribe : 
it  was  the  centre  of  all  civil  and  religious  affairs, 
the  very  place  of  which  Moses  sooke,  Deut 
xii.  5 :  *  The  place  which  the  Lora  your  God 
shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name 
there,  even  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and 
thither  thou  shalt  come '  (comp.  ix.  6 ;  xiii.  14 ; 
xiv.  23;  xvi.  11-16;  Ps.  cxxiL). 

The  importance  and  fplendour  of  Jerusalem 
were  considerably  lessened  after  the  death  of 
Solomon ;  under  whose  son,  Rehobonm,  ten  of  the 
tribes  rebelled,  Jndah  and  Benjamin  only  re- 
maining in  their  allegiance.  Jerusalem  was  then 
only  the  capital  of  the  very  small  state  of  Judah. 
And  when  Jeroboam  instituted  the  worship  of 
golden  calves  in  Beth-el  and  Dan,  the  ten  tribes 
went  no  longer  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  and 
sacrifice  in  ue  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xii. 
26-30). 

After  this  time  the  history  of  Jerusalem  is 
continued  in  the  history  of  Judah,  for  which  the 
second  book  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles 
are  the  principal  sources  of  information. 

After  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  almost  alternately  ruled  by  good 
kings,  <  who  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,'  and  by  such  as  were  idolatrous 
and  evil  disposed ;  and  the  reign  of  the  same  king 
often  varied,  and  was  by  turns  good  or  evil.  The 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  Jerusalem  in 
particular  as  its  metropolis,  was  very  much  af- 
fected by  these  mutations.  Under  good  kings 
the  city  flourished,  and  under  bed  kings  it  sufieral 
greatly.  Under  Rehoboam  (b.c.  973)  it  was 
conquered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  pil- 
laged the  treasures  of  the  temple  (2  Chron.  xii. 
9).  Under  Amaziah  it  was  taken  by  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel,  who  broke  down  400  cubits  of  the 
w^  of  the  cily,  and  took  all  the  gold  and  silver, 


and  all  the  vessels  that  were  found  in  the  tenple 
(2  Kings  xiv.  13,  14).  Uzziah,  son  of  Amaziah. 
who  at  first  reigned  well,  built  towers  in  Jero- 
salem  at  the  comer-gate,  at  the  valley-gate,  and 
at  the  turning  of  the  wall,  and  foitined  them 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  9).  His  son,  Jotham,  built  the 
high  gate  of  the  temple,  and  reared  up  mflnr 
other  structures  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3, 4).  Hexekiih 
(b.c.  728)  added  to  the  other  honours  of  his  reign 
that  of  an  improver  of  Jerusalem.  His  no^t 
eminent  work  in  that  character  was  the  stopping 
of  the  upper  course  of  Gihon,  and  bringing  it^ 
waters  by  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  to  me  wt^t 
side  of  the  city  (2  Chron.  xxxiL  SO).  This  work 
is  inferred,  from  2  Kings  xx.,  to  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  Jerusalem,  as  it  cut  off  a 
supply  of  water  from  any  besieging  enemy,  and 
b^towed  it  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  dtj. 
Heaekiah's  son,  Manasseh,  in  his  later  and  beit 
years,  built  a  strong  and  very  high  wall  on  the 
west  side  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxili.  U). 
The  works  in  the  city  connected  with  the  name> 
of  the  succeeding  kings  of  Judah  were,  so  &r  i5 
recorded,  confined  to  the  defilement  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  by  bad  kings,  and  its  purgation  b) 
good  kings,  till  about  100  years  after  Manasseh, 
when,  for  the  abounding  iniquities  of  the  nation. 
the  city  and  temple  were  abandoned  to  destroc^ 
tion.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezsar,  who  razed  its 
walls,  and  destroyed  its  temple  and  palaces  with 
fire  (2  Kings  xxv. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. ;  Jer.  xxxix.1 
Thus  was  Jerusalem  smitten  with  the  calamitj 
which  Moses  had  prophesied  would  befiil  it,  if 
the  people  would  not  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lonl,  but  broke  his  covenant  (Lev.  xxvi.  U; 
Deut  xxviii.). 

But  God,  before  whom  a  thou^d  years  are 
as  one  day,  gave  to  the  afflicted  people  a  glimpse 
beyond  the  present  calamity  and  retributive  joa^:- 
ment,  into  a  distant  futurity.  The  same  propht^5 
who  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  also 
announced  tiie  consolations  of  a  coming  time. 

Moses  had  Ions  before  predicted  that  if  in  the 
land  of  their  captivity  they  repented'df  their  evil, 
they  should  be  brought  back  again  to  the  land 
out  of  which  they  had  been  cast  (Deut  xxx. 
1-5;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  46-53;  Neh.  L  8,  9). 
The  Lord  also,  tlurouffh  Isaiah,  condescended  to 
point  out  the  agency  through  which  the  resUva- 
tionof  the  holy  city  was  to  be  accomplished,  ssd 
even  named  long  before  his  birth  the  very  penoo, 
Cyrus,  under  whose  orders  this  was  to  be  efl^cted 
(Isa.  xliv.  28;  comp.  Jer.  iii.  2,  7,  8 ;  xxiii.  3; 
xxxi.  10 ;  xxxiL  36,  37). 

Among  the  remarkably  precise  indicatioDS 
should  be  mentioned  that  in  which  Jeremiah 
(xxv.  9, 12)  limits  the  duration  of  Judah's  cap- 
tivity to  70  years. 

These  encouragements  were  continued  throogh 
the  prophets,  who  themselves  shared  the  cap- 
tivity. Of  this  number  was  Daniel  (ix.  16, 19.', 
who  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Cvrus,  king  of 
Persia  (Dan.  x.  I),  and  the  ful&ment  of  his 
prayer.  It  was  in  tiie  year  b.c.  536, '  in  the  fir^t 
year  of  Cyrus,'  that  in  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lora  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  this  prince,  who  made  a  proclamatioD 
throughout  all  his  kiuedom,  exprened  in  these 
remarkable  words :  *  The  Lord  God  of  hearen 
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hith  given  me  all  the  tdnsdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
kt  koi  charaed  me  to  huUd  him  a  house  at  Jem- 
aalemy  which  it  in  Judah,  Who  U  there  among 
joa  of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be  with  him,  and 
let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel '  (Ezra  i.  2,  3).  This 
important  call  was  answered  by  a  considerable 
namber  of  persons,  particularly  priests  and  Le- 
▼ites;  and  the  many  who  declined  to  quit  their 
hooses  and  possessions  in  Babylonia,  committed 
Ttluable  gifts  to  the  hands  of  their  more  zealous 
brethren.  Cyrus  also  caused  the  sacred  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
tikra  from  the  temple  to  be  restored  to  Shesh- 
baiaar,  the  prince  of  Judah,  who  took  them  to 
Jemsalem,  followed  by  42,360  people,  beside 
their  eenrants,  of  whom  there  were  7337  (Ezra 
I  5-11). 

On  dieir  arrival  at  Jerusalem  they  contributed 
acoordine  to  their  ability  to  rebuild  the  temple ; 
Jeshoa,  Sbe  priest,  and  Zerubbabel,  reared  up  an 
altar  to  offer  burut-offerinss  thereon ;  and  when 
in  the  following  year  the  mundation  was  laid  of 
tbe  new  house  of  God,  *  the  people  shouted  for 
joy,  but  many  of  the  Levites  who  had  seen  the 
first  temple  wept  with  a  loud  voice '  (Ezra  iii. 
t,  12).  When  the  Samaritans  expressed  a  wish 
to  share  in  the  pious  labour,  Zerubbabel  declined 
the  offer ;  and  m  revenge  the  Samaritans  sent  a 
deputation  to  king  Artazerxes  of  Persia,  carrying 
a  presentment  in  which  Jerusalem  was  described 
tt  a  rebellions  city  of  old  time,  which,  if  re- 
bailt,  and  its  walls  set  up  attain,  would  not  pay 
toll,  tribute,  and  custom,  ana  would  thus  enda- 
mage the  public  revenue.  The  deputation  suc- 
ceeded, and  Artazerxes  ordered  that  the  building 
of  the  temple  should  cease.  The  interruption 
thus  caused  lasted  to  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  (rlzra  iv.  24),  when  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,  supported  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  again  resumed  the  work,  and  would 
Mt  cease,  though  cautioned  by  the  Persian  go- 
vernor of  Judsa.  On  the  matter  coming  before 
Oarius  Hystaspis,  and  the  Jews  reminding  him 
of  die  permission  given  by  Cvrus,  he  decided  in 
their  flavour,  and  also  ordered  that  the  expenses 
of  the  work  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public 
revenue  (Ezra  vi.  8).  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  temple  was  finished,  when 
thr^  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedication  with  great  yoji 
and  next  celebrated  the  Passover  (Ezra  vi.  15, 
16, 19).  Afterwards,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
lecond  Artaxerxes,  Ezra,  a  descendant  of  Aaron, 
came  up  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  Jews  who  had  remained  in  Babylon. 
He  was  highly  patronised  by  the  king,  who  not 
only  made  him  a  large  present  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  published  a  decree  enjoining  all  treasurers 
of  Jadjea  speedily  to  do  whatever  'Em  should 
require  of  them ;  allowing  him  to  collect  money 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Babylon  for 
the  wants  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem :  and  also 

E'ving  him  full  power  to  appoint  magistrates  in 
8  country  to  pudge  the  people  (Elzra  vii.  viii.). 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  twentieth  ^ear  of  king 
Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  cupbearer, 
obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  its 
vail,  which  be  happily  accomplished,  despite  of 
all  the  opposition  which  he  received  from  the 
enemies  of  Israel  (Neh.  i.  u.  iv.  vi.).    The  city 


was  then  capacious  and  large,  but  the  people  in 
it  were  few,  and  many  houses  lay  still  in  ruins 
(Neh.  vii.  4).  At  Jerusalem  dwelt  the  rulers  of 
the  people  and  *  certain  of  the  children  of  Judah 
and  of  the  children  of  Benjamin ;'  but  it  was  now 
determined  that  the  rest  of  the  people  should  cast 
lots  to  bring  one  of  ten  to  the  capital  (Neh.  xL 
l-4\  All  strangers,  Samaritans,  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  &c^  were  removed,  to  keep  the  chosen 
people  from  pollution ;  ministers  were  appointed 
to  the  temple,  and  the  service  was  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses  (Ezra  x. ;  Neh.  viii. 
X.  xii.  xiii.).  Of  the  Jerusalem  thus  by  such 
great  and  long-continued  exertions  restored,  very 
q>lendid  prophecies  were  uttered  by  those  pro- 
phets who  flourished  after  the  exile :  the  general 
purport  of  which  was  to  describe  the  temple  and 
city  as  destined  to  be  glorified  ftr  beyond  the 
former,  by  the  advent  of  the  Ions  and  ea^rly 
expected  Messiah,  *  the  desire  of  all  nations  * 
(Zech.  ix.  9;  xii.  10:  xiii.  8:  Hagg.  it  6,  7; 
Mai.  iii.  11). 

Thus  far  the  Old  Testament  has  been  our 
snide  in  the  notices  of  Jerusalem.  For  what 
follows,  down  to  its  destruction  by  the  Romans, 
we  must  draw  chiefly  upon  Josephus,  and  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees.  The  difficulty  here,  as 
before,  is  to  separate  what  properly  belongs  to 
Jerusalem  fh>m  that  which  belongs  to  the  country 
at  large.  For  as  Jerusalem  was  invariably  af- 
fected by  whatever  movement  took  place  in  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  its  history 
might  be  made,  and  often  has  been  made,  the 
history  of  Palestine. 

It  IS  said  by  Josephus,  that,  when  the  do- 
minion of  this  part  of  the  world  passed  from  the 
Persians  to  the  Greeks,  Alexander  the  Great  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  to  punish  it  for  the 
fidelity  to  the  Persians  which  it  had  manifested 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre. 
His  hostile  purposes,  however,  were  averted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  high-priest  Jaddna  at  the 
head  of  a  train  of  priests  m  their  sacred  vestr 
ments.  Alexander  recognised  in  him  the  figure 
which  in  a  dream  had  encouraged  him  to  undei^ 
take  the  conquest  of  Asia.  He  therefore  treated 
him  with  respect  and  reverence,  spared  the  city 
against  which  his  wrath  had  been  kindled,  and 
muted  to  the  Jews  high  and  important  privi- 
le^^es.  The  historian  adds  that  the  high-priest 
fiiiled  not  to  apprise  the  conqueror  of  those  pro- 
phedes  in  Daniel  by  which  his  successes  had 
been  predicted.  The  whole  of  this  story  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  suspicion,  from  the  absence  of  any 
notice  of  the  circumstance  in  the  histories  of 
this  campaign  which  we  possess. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon 
(b.c.324),  Ptolemy  surprised  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  when  the  Jews  would  not  fight, 
plundered  the  city,  and  carried  away  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  when^,.  how- 
ever, from  the  estimation  in  which  the  Jews  of 
this  period  were  held  as  citizens,  important  pri- 
vileges were  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the 
contests  which  afterwards  followed  for  the .  pos- 
session of  Syria  (including  Palestine),  Jerusalem 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  injured, 
and  was  even  spared  when  Ptolemy  gave  up 
Samaria,  Aoco,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  to  pillage.  The 
contest  was  ended  bv  the  treaty  in  b.c.  302, 
which  annexed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  together 
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with  Arabia  Petnea  and  Cole-Syria,  to  Egypt 
Under  easy  subjection  to  the  Ptolenues  the  Jews 
remained  in  much  tranquilUty  for  more  than  a 
hnndred  years,  in  which  the  principal  incident, 
as  regards  Jenualem  itself^  was  the  Tisit  which 
was  paid  to  it,  in  b.c  245,  by  Ptolemy  Energetes, 
on  his  return  from  his  Tictorics  in  the  East  He 
offered  many  sacrifices,  and  made  magnificent 
presents  to  the  temple.  In  the  wars  between 
Antioehns  the  Great  and  the  kings  of  Enrpt, 
from  B.C.  221  to  197,  Jiidaa  ooald  not  fiul  to 
suffer  severely ;  bat  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  incident  m  which  Jerusalem  was  principally 
concerned  till  the  alleged  visit  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  in  B.C.  211.  He  <yffiered  saerifioes,  and 
gave  rich  gifts  to  the  temple,  but,  venturing  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  high-priest,  he  was  s^sed  with  a  super- 
natural dMd,  and  fled  in  terror  fltmi  the  place. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Eg^  he  vented 
his  rage  on  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  a  very 
barbarous  manner  [Alxxamdbia].  But  the  whole 
story  of  his  visit  and  its  results  rests  upon  the 
sole  anthori^  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees 
(chaps.  L  and  ii.),  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to 
implicit  credit  Towards  the  end  of  this  war  the 
Jews  seemed  to  ftivour  the  cause  of  Antiochus ; 
and  after  he  had  subdued  the  ne^hbouring 
oonntry,  they  voluntarily  tendered  their  submis- 
sion, and  rendered  their  assistance  in  expelling 
the  Egyptian  garrison  ttom.  Mount  Zion.  For 
this  conduct  they  were  rewarded  by  many  im- 
portant privileges  by  Antiochus. 

Under  their  new  masters  the  Jews  enjoyed  for 
a  time  nearly  as  much  tranquillity  as  under  the 
senerally  boiign  and  liberal  government  of  the 
Ptolemies.  But  in  b.c.  176,  Seleucus  Philopator, 
hearing  that  great  treasures  were  hoarded  up  in 
the  temple,  and  being  distressed  for  money  to 
carry  on  luii  wars,  sent  his  treasurer,  Heliodorus, 
to  bring  away  these  treasures.  But  this  per- 
sonage 18  reported  to  have  been  so  frightened  and 
stricken  by  an  amnritioa  that  he  relinquished 
the  attempt ;  and  Seleuens  left  the  Jews  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  His 
brother  and  successor,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  how- 
ever, was  of  another  mind.  He  took  up  the 
design  of  reducing  them  to  a  conformity  of 
manners  and  religion  with  other  nations;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  aoolishing  those  distinctive  fea- 
tures which  made  the  Jews  a  peculiar  people, 
socially  separated  fh>m  all  others.  This  design 
was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
ahhoagh  there  were  many  among  the  nigner 
classes  who  regarded  it  with  fiivour.  Of  this 
way  of  thinking  was  Menelaus,  whom  Antiochus 
had  made  a  hig^-priest,  and  who  was  expelled 
by  the  orthodox  Jews  with  ignominy,  in  b.c. 
169,  when  they  heard  the  joyml  news  that  An- 
tiochus had  been  slain  in  Egypt,  The  rumour 
proved  untmei,  and  Antiochus  on  his  return 
punished  them  by  plundering  and  profiming  the 
temple.  Worse  evils  befel  them  two  years  siter : 
fyr  Andochus,  out  of  humour  at  being  compelled 
by  the  Romans  to  abandon  his  designs  upon 
agypij  sent  his  chief  coUeotor  of  tribute,  Apol- 
lonius,  widi  a  detachment  of  22,000  men,  to  vent 
lus  rage  on  Jerusalem.  This  person  plundered 
the  ci^,  and  rased  its  walls,  with  the  stones  of 
which  he  built  a  citadel  that  commanded  the 
temple  moont    A  statue  of  Jupiter  was  set  up 


in  the  temple;  the  peculiar  observances  of  the 
Jewish  law  were  abolbhed ;  and  a  pemeotioD 
was  commenced  against  all  who  adhered  to  these 
observances,  and  refosed  to  sacri^  to  idob. 
Jerusalem  was  deserted  by  priests  snd  people, 
and  the  duly  sacrifice  at  ue  altar  was  entirely 
discontinued. 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  Biao- 
oabees,  who,  after  an  arduous  and  aanguinsry 
struggle,  obtained  possession  of  Jentsakm  (axx 
163),  and  rqMured  and  purified  the  temple,  which 
was  then  dilapidated  and  deserted.  The  sacri- 
fices were  then  recommenced,  exactly  three  yesn 
after  the  tempde  had  been  dedicated  to  Juniler 
Olympius.  The  castle,  however,  remainen  in 
the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  long  proved  a  sore 
annoyance  to  the  Jews ;  but  at  length,  in  &c 
142,  it  was  taken  by  Simon  MaocSicBus,  who 
demolished  it  altogether,  that  it  might  not  again 
be  used  against  the  Jews  by  their  eaemiea 
Simon  then  strengthened  the  l&lificatioiw  of  the 
mountain  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  buih 
there  a  palace  for  himself  which  was  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Grea^  who  called  it 
the  esstle  of  Antonia,  under  which  name  it  maks 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish  wan  with  the 
Romans. 

Of  Jerusalem  itself  we  find  nothing  of  oonse 
qnenee  till  it  was  taken  by  Pompey  in  the 
summer  of  B.C.  68,  and  on  the  very  day  observed 
by  the  Jews  as  one  of  laraentatioa  and  ftating,  in 
commemoration  of  the  conquest  of  Jemsalem  bj 
Nebuchadnenar.  Twelve  thousand  Jews  were 
massacred  in  the  temple  courts,  including  many 
priests,  who  died  at  tne  very  altar  rather  than 
suspend  the  sacred  rites.  On  this  occtsion 
Pompey,  attended  by  his  generals,  went  into  the 
temple  and  viewed  the  sanctuary ;  but  he  left  un- 
touched all  its  treasures  and  sawed  things,  while 
the  walls  of  the  city  itself  were  demolished. 
From  this  time  the  Jews  are  to  be  oonsidered  as 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  The  tree- 
sures  which  Pompey  had  spared  were  seined  a 
few  years  after  (ii.c.  51)  by  Crassus.  In  ^ 
year  bxx  43,  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  Pompey 
had  demolished,  were  rebuilt  by  Antipater,  the 
ftther  of  that  Herod  the  Great  under  whom 
Jerusalem  was  destined  to  assume  the  new  snd 
more  magnificent  aspect  which  it  bore  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  which  constituted  tfie  Jeru- 
salem which  Josephus  describes.  The  temple 
itself  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  bv  Herod  die 
Great,  with  a  magnificence  exoeemng  that  of 
Solomon's  (Mark  xili.  I ;  John  ii.  90 ;  see 
Tbmflb).  It  was  in  the  courts  of  the  templf  as 
thus  rebuilt,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  as  thos 
improved,  tfiat  the  Saviour  of  men  walked  up 
and  down.  Here  he  taught,  here  he  wrought 
miracles,  here  he  suffered;  and  this  was  the 
temple  whose  'goodly  stones'  the  apostle  ad- 
mired (Mark  xiii.  1),  and  of  which'  he  foretiM 
that  ere  the  existing  generation  had  passed  away 
not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another. 

Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  tUi 
greatness,  as  if  to  enhance  the  misery  of  its  over* 
throw.  So  soon  as  the  Jews  had  set  the  sttl  to 
their  foimal  rejection  of  Christ,  by  putting  him 
to  death,  and  invoking  the  responsibility  of  hii 
blood  upon  the  heads  of  tfaemsdves  and  of  their 
children  (Matt  xxvii  25),  its  doom  went  forth. 
After  having  been  the  scene  of  horron  without 
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example,  it  was,  in  a.i>.  70,  abandoned  to  tlie 
Ronaat,  who  razed  the  city  and  temple  to  the 
groand,  leaving  only  three  of  the  towers  and  a 
part  of  the  western  wall  to  show  how  strong  a 
plaoe  the  Roman  arms  had  overthrown.  Since 
then  the  holy  dtr  has  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  will  so  remain  '  until  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled.' 

MoDEm  HnroET. — The  destmetion  of  Jeru* 
alem  hy  the  Romans  did  not  canse  the  site  to  be 
utterly  forsaken :  but  for  a  considerable  period 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  history.  Up  to  ▲.». 
131  the  Jews  remained  tolerably  quiet  The 
then  emperor,  Adrian,  among  other  measures  of 
precaution,  ordered  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt  as  a 
fortified  place  wherewith  to  keep  in  cheek  the 
vhole  Jewish  population.  The  works  had  made 
mne  pronesa,  when  the  Jews,  unable  to  endure 
the  idea  uiat  their  holy  city  ahould  be  occupied 
tj  foreigners,  and  that  strange  gods  shoulo  be 
let  up  within  it,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion 
under  the  notorious  Barchochebas,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  Messiah.  His  success  was  at  first  very 
great ;  bat  he  was  crushed  before  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Romans,  so  soon  as  it  could  be 
broo^t  to  bear  upon  him ;  and  a  war  searoely 
mfenor  in  horror  to  that  under  Vespasian  and 
Titas  was,  Hke  it,  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
eiptare  of  Jerusalem,  of  whioh  the  Jews  bad  ob- 
tamed  possession.  This  was  in  a.d.  135,  from 
which  period  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has 
been  often  dated.  The  Romans  then  finished 
the  city  according  to  their  first  intention.  It 
vu  naide  a  Roman  colony,  inhabited  wholly  bv 
foreignen,  the  Jews  being  forbidden  to  approach 
it  on  pain  of  death :  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
iinuB  was  erected  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  oKi 
Dame  of  Jerwalem  was  sought  to  be  supplanted 
by  that  of  JElia  Capitotina,  conferred  upon  it  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  Mlina  Adrianus,  and 
Japiter  Capitolinus.  This  name  was  retained 
ftr  aome  time  by  the  Mohammedans ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  ihej  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Cruttders  that  it  became  generally  known 
aanrng  them  by  the  name  of  El-Khud»— the 
kolj-^which  it  still  bears. 

From  the  rebuilding  by  Adrian  the  history  of 
ieroialeB  is  almost  a  bbnk  till  the  time  of  Con- 
atantine,  wImu  its  history,  as  ajplace  of  extreme 
wtidtnde  and  interest  to  the  Christian  church, 
pveperly  begins.  Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Citjr 
wyv  became  common  and  popnlar.  Such  a  pil- 
grimage  was  undertaken  in  a  j>.  326  by  the  em- 
peror's  mother  Helena,  then  in  the  80ih  year  of 
her  age,  who  built  churches  on  the  alleged  site  of 
the  nativity  at  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  resurrrc- 
tioD  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  example  may 
probably  have  excited  her  son  to  the  discovery  of 
the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  the  erection 
^  a  church  thereon.  He  removed  the  temple  of 
VcDQs,  with  which,  in  studied  insult,  the  site 
had  been  encumbered.  The  holy  sepulchre  was 
^  purified,  and  a  magnificent  church  was,  by 
ns  order,  built  over  and  around  the  sacred  spot 
This  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  with 
9Kat  Bolemnity  in  a.d.  835.  There  is  no  doubt 
w  die  ^t  &US  singled  out  is  ibe  same  which 
U|s  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  place  in  which 
^nnat  was  entombed ;  but  tlie  correctness  of  the 
Mentification  then  made  has  been  of  late  years 
much  dispoied. 


By  CoDstantine  the  edict,  excluding  the  Jews 
from  the  dhr  of  their  fiithen'  sepnlehros,  was  so 
far  repealed  that  they  wero  allowed  to  enter  it 
once  a-year  to  wail  over  the  desolation  of  *  the 
holy  and  beautiful  house '  in  which  their  fathera 
wonhipped  God.  When  the  nephew  of  Constan- 
tino, the  Emperor  Julian,  abandoned  Christianity 
for  the  old  Paganism,  he  endeavoured,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  He  allowed 
them  free  access  to  the  city,  and  permitted  them 
to  rebuild  their  temple.  They  accordingly  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  in  a.d.  3G2 ;  but  the  speedy 
death  of  the  emperor  probably  occasioned  that 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  which  contemporary 
writera  ascribe  to  supematunl  hindennces.  The 
edicts  seem  then  to  have  been  renewed  which  ex* 
duded  the  Jews  from  the  city,  except  on  the  day 
of  annual  wailing. 

In  the  following  centuries  the  roads  to  Zion 
were  thronged  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  After  much  strug^e  of  conflicting 
dignities,  the  *  holy  city '  was,  m  aj>.  451,  de- 
dared  a  patriarchate  by  the  coundl  of  Chal- 
oedoa.  In  the  next  century  it  found  a  second 
Constantiae  in  Justinian,  who  ascended  the  throne 
Aj>.  527.  He  repaired  and  enriched  the  former 
structures,  and  built  upon  Mount  Moriah  a  mag- 
nificent cburoh  to  the  Virgin,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  persecution  of  Jesus  in  the  temple. 

In  A.D.  614  the  Persians  took  it  by  storm,  and 
slew  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  inflicted 
much  injury  on  the  buildings. 

Their  inroad  was  speedily  repaired.  But  in 
A.D.  636  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  more  for- 
midable enemy,  the  Khalif  Omar.  By  his  orders 
the  magnificent  mosque  which  still  bears  Ins 
name  was  built  upon  Mount  Moriah,  upon  the 
ute  of  the  Jewish  temple. 

Jerusalem  remained  in  poesession  of  the  Ara- 
biaas,  and  was  occasionally  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims  from  Europe,  till  towards  the  year  1000, 
wlwn  a  ^neral  belief  that  the  second  coming  of 
the  Saviour  was  near  at  hand  drew  pilsrims  in 
unwonted  crowds  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  sight, 
by  such  large  numbers,  of  the  holy  place  in  the 
Imnds  of  infidels,  the  exaction  of  trtbnie  by  the 
Moslem  ^vemment,  and  the  insults  to  which 
the  pilgrims,  often  of  the  highest  rank,  were 
exposed  from  the  Moslem  rabble,  excited  an  ex- 
traordinary ferment  in  Europe,  and  led  to  those 
remarkable  expeditions  for  recovering  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Mohammedans,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Crusades,  will  alwavs  fill  a  most 
important  and  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1099,  the  Crusaders, 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  app^uied  before 
Jerusalem,  which  was  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  Fatemite  khalife  of  Egypt 

After  a  siege  of  forty  days  the  holy  dty  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  15th  day  of  July ;  and  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  fol- 
lowed, without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  As  soon 
as  order  was  restored,  and  the  city  deared  of  the 
dead,  a  regular  government  was  established  by 
the  election  of  Godfrey  as  king  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Christians  kept  possession  of  Jerusalem 
eighty-eight  years.  During  this  long  period  they 
appear  to  have  erected  several  churches  and 
many  convents.  Of  the  latter  few,  if  any,  traces 
remain ;  and  of  the  former,  save  one  or  two  ruins, 
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the  charoh  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  they  re- 
built, is  the  only  memorial  which  attests  the 
existeuce  of  the  CJhristian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
In  A.Db  1187  the  hol^  dty  was  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  by  the  Sultan  Saladin. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  day  Jerusalem 
has  remained,  with  slight  interruption,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moslems.  On  the  threatened  siege 
by  Richard  of  England  in  1193,  Saladin  took 
great  pains  in  strengthening  its  defences.  New 
walls  and  bulwarks  were  erected,  and  deep 
trenches  cut,  and  in  six  months  the  town  was 
stronger  than  it  ever  had  been,  and  the  works 
had  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  a  rock.  But  in 
A.D.  1319  the  Sultan  Melek  el-Moaddin  of  Da- 
mascus, who  then  had  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
oid«^ed  all  the  walls  ana  towers  to  be  demolished, 
except  llie  citadel  and  the  enclosure  of  fhe 
mosque,  lest  the  Franks  should  again  become 
masters  of  the  city  and  find  it  a  place  of  strength. 
In  this  defenceless  state  Jerusalem  oootinued  till 
it  was  deliyered  over  to  the  Christians  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
in  A.D.  1229,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
walls  should  not  be  rebuilt  Yet  ten  years  later 
(a-dw  1239)  the  barons  and  knights  of  Jerusalem 
began  to  buUd  the  walls  anew,  and  to  erect  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  west  of  the  city.  But  the 
works  were  intermixed  by  the  emir  Dayid  of 
Kerek,  who  seised  tne  citr,  strangled  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants,  and  cast  down  tiie  newly  erected 
walls  and  fortress.  Four  years  after,  however 
(a.d.  1243),  Jerusalem  was  again  made  oyer  to 
the  Christians  without  any  restriction,  and  the 
works  appear  to  have  heea  restored  and  com- 
pleted ;  lor  they  are  mentioned  as  existinj^  when 
the  city  was  stormed  by  the  wild  Khansmian 
hordes  in  the  fbllowinff  year;  shortiy  after  which 
the  city  reyerted  for  the  last  time  into  the  hands 
of  its  Mohammedan  masters,  who  have  kept  it 
to  the  present  day. 

From  this  time  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  sunk 
yeiT  much  in  political  and  military  importance; 
and  it  is  scarcely  named  in  the  history  of  the 
M«nnluk  sultans  who  reigned  over  Egypt  and  fhe 
greater  part  of  Syria  in  the  fourteentn  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  At  length,  with  the  rest  of 
&rria  and  E!gypt,  it  passed  under  the  sway  of  the 
liiTkish  sultan  Selim  I.,  who  paid  a  hasty  yisit 
to  the  holy  land  from  Damascus  after  his  return 
from  E!gypt  From  that  time  Jerusalem  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  during 
this  period  has  been  subject  to  few  vicissitudes ; 
its  history  is  accordingly  barren  of  incident 
The  present  walls  of  the  city  were  erected  by 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  the  successor  of  Selim, 
in  A.D.  1542,  as  is  attested  by  an  inscription  over 
the  Ja£b  gate.  So  lately  as  aj>.  1808,  ue  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  partially  consumed  by 
fire;  but  the  damage  was  repaired  with  great 
labour  and  expense  b^  September,  1810,  and  the 
traveller  now  finds  m  this  imposing  fabric  no 
traces  of  the  recent  calamity. 

In  A.D.  1832  Jerusalem  became  subject  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  pa^ia  of  E^pt,  the  holy 
city  opening  its  grates  to  him  without  a  siege. 
Duing  the  great  insurrection  in  the  districts  of 
Jerusuem  aira  Nabnlus,  in  1834,  the  insurgents 
saxed  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held  possession  of  it 
for  a  time ;  but  by  the  vigorous  operations  of  the 
government,  order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  city 


reverted  ^uietiy  to  its  allegiance  on  the  approsck 
of  Ibrahim  Pariia  with  his  troops.  In  1841 
Mohammed  Ali  was  deprived  of  all  his  Syrian 
possessions  l^  European  interference,  and  Jeru- 
salem was  again  subjected  to  the  Turkish  ga^en- 
ment,  under  which  it  now  remains.  It  is  noc, 
perhaps,  the  happier  fbr  the  change.  The  onl j 
subsequent  event  of  interest  has  been  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Protestant  bishopric  at  Jerasalen 
by  the  English  and  Prussian  governments,  and 
the  erection  upon  Mount  Zion  of  a  church,  cal- 
culated to  hold  500  persons,  for  the  celebraUos 
of  divine  worship  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
English  church. 

Genxkal  Topooiulpht. — Jerusalem  lies  near 
the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain-ridge,  extending, 
without  interruption,  fh>m  the  plun  of  Esdraelon 
to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  msy  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  mt  south  as  to  Jebel 
AriLif  in  the  Desert,  where  it  sinks  down  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  everywhere  not  less  than  from 
20  to  25  ^eographinl  miles  in  breadth,  forntt 
the  preeipitoas  western  wall  of  the  sreBt  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  ereij- 
where  rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous;  and  is, 
moreover,  cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  nm  east 
or  west  on  either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the 
Meditem^nean.  The  line  of  division,  or  wate^  < 
shed,  between  the  waters  of  these  valleys,  foilovs 
fbr  the  most  part  the  heifht  of  land  aloog  the 
rid^ ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys, 
which  run  off  in  different  directions,  often  inte^ 
lap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  fores- 
ample,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the 
western  sea. 

From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwuds 
toward  the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Jndah ;  until,  id 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  it  attains  an  devatioe  of 
nearly  3000  Paris  fieet  above  the  level  of  die  Me- 
diterranean SeEL  Further  north,  on  a  line  draw 
fh>m  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the 
true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  devation  of  only  sboot 
2500  Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water- 
shed, lies  the  ci^  of  Jerusalem.  Its  mean  geo- 
sraphical  position  is  in  lat  SI""  46'  43^  N.,  and 
long.  35^  IS'  E.  ttom  Greenwich. 

The  surfhce  of  the  devated  promontory,  oo 
which  the  dty  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steeply 
towards  the  east,  terminating  on  the  brink  of  tii« 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  From  the  northern  part, 
near  the  present  Damascus  gate,  a  d^ressioo  or 
shallow  wady  runs  in  a  southern  directiooL 
having  on  the  west  the  ancient  hills  of  Akrt  and 
Zion,  and  on  the  east  the  lower  ones  of  Besetha 
and  Moriah.  Between  the  hills  of  Akra  aod 
Zion  another  depression  or  shallow  wady  (still 
ea^  to  be  traced)  comes  down  from  near  the 
Jaffa  gate,  and  joins  the  former.  It  then  coo- 
tinues  obliquely  down  the  slope,  but  with  a 
deeper  bed,  in  a  southem  direction,  quite  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
This  is  the  ancient  Tyroposon.  West  of  i» 
lower  part  Zion  rises  loftily,  lying  mostly  widh 
out  the  modem  city ;  while  on  the  esst  of  the 
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TyropcBon  and  the  valley  fiist  mentioned  He 
Besetha,  Moriab,  and  Ophel,  the  last  a  long  and 
oomparatiTely  narrow  ridge,  also  oatside  of  the 
modero  city,  and  terminating  in  a  rocky  point 
over  the  pool  of  Siloam.  These  three  last  hills 
may  strictly  be  taken  as  only  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  ridge.  The  breadth  of  the  whole  site 
of  Jerusalem,  fh>m  the  brow  of  the  Taller  of 
Hinnom,  near  the  Jafia  gate,  to  the  brink  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  102()  yards,  or 
nearly  half  a  geographical  mile. 

The  conntry  aroond  Jemsalem  is  all  of  lime- 
stone formation,  and  not  particolarly  fertile.  The 
rocks  everywhere  come  ont  above  the  snr&oe, 
which  in  many  parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  with 
loose  stones ;  and  the  sspect  of  the  whole  region 
is  barren  and  drearv ;  yet  the  olive  thrives  here 
abondantiy,  and  fieldi  of  grain  are  seen  in  the 
Tslleys  and  level  places,  bat  they  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  Na- 
bulos.  Neither  vineyards  nor  fi^-trees  flourish 
on  the  high  ground  around  the  city,  though  the 
litter  are  found  in  the  gardens  below  Siloam,  and 
veiy  frequendy  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem. 

Ancient  Jebubauem. — Every  reader  of  Scrip- 
tore  feels  a  natural  anxiety  to  form  some  notion 
of  the  appearance  and  condition  of  Jerusalem,  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  or  rather  as  it 
stood  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  unusual  difficulties  m  the  way  of 
latisfying  this  desire,  although  it  need  not  be  left 
altogether  un^ratified.  The  principal  sources  of 
these  difficulties  have  been  indicated  by  different 
travellers,  and  by  none  more  fbrcibly  than  by 
Richardson  (  JVaveb,  ii.  251).  <  It  is  a  tantalizing 
circumstance,  however,  for  the  traveller  who 
vishes  to  recognise  in  his  walks  the  site  of  par- 
ticnlar  buildings,  or  the  scenes  of  memorable 
events,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  men- 
tioned in  the  description,  both  of  the  inspired  and 
of  the  Jewish  historian,  are  entirely  raaed  from 
their  foundation,  without  leaving  a  single  trace 
or  name  behind  to  point  ont  wnere  they  stood. 
Not  an  andent  tower,  or  sate,  or  wall,  or  hardly 
even  a  stone,  remains.  The  foundations  are  not 
ooly  broken  up,  but  every  fhigment  of  which 
they  were  composed  is  swept  away,  and  the  spec- 
tator looks  upon  the  bare  rock  with  hardly  a 
sprinkling  of  earth  to  point  out  her  gardens  of 
pleasure,  or  groves  of  idolatrous  devotion.' 

To  the  duBcnlties  originating  in  these  causes 
inay  be  added  those  which  arise  from  the  many 
i«ibigiiities  in  the  description  left  by  Josephus, 
uie  only  one  which  we  possess,  and  which  must 
form  the  ground-work  of  most  of  our  notices 
respecting  the  ancient  city.  There  are  indeed 
*onie  manifest  errors  in  his  account,  which  the 
cntical  reader  is  able  to  detect  without  having 
the  means  to  rectify. 

.  In  describing  Jerusalem  as  it  stood  just  before 
its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  Josephus  states 
that  the  dty  was  built  upon  two  hiUs,  between 
*hich  lay  the  valley  TyropOBon  (Cheesemonger's 
^^ey),  to  which  the  buildings  on  boUi  hills 
«u&e  down.  This  valley  extended  to  the  fountain 
^^loun.  The  hill  on  which  the  upper  town 
*tood  was  much  higher  than  the  other,  and 
^j^ter  in  its  extent  On  account  of  its  forti- 
fica^ons,  David  called  it  tiie  Fortress  or  Castie; 

but  in  die  time  of  Josephus  it  was  known  by  the 

Mme  of  die  Upper  Market.    The  other  hill,  on 


which  was  situated  the  lower  town,  was  called 
Akra.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  or 
crescent.  Opposite  to  Akra  was  a  third,  and 
naturally  lower  hill  (Moriah),  on  which  the 
temple  was  built;  and  between  this  and  Akra 
was  originally  a  broad  valley,  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  filled  up  in  the  time  of 
Simon  Maccabeens  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  town  with  the  temple.  At  the  same  time 
they  lowered  the  hill  Akra,  so  as  to  make  the 
temple  rise  above  it  Both  the  hills  on  which 
the  upper  and  lower  towns  stood  were  externally 
surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and  here  there  was 
no  approach  because  of  the  precipices  on  every 
side. 

The  single  wall  which  enclosed  that  part  of 
the  city  skirted  b^  predpitous  valleys  began  at 
the  tower  of  Hippicus.  On  the  west  it  extended 
(southward)  to  a  place  called  Bethso,  and  the 
gate  of  the  E^ssenes ;  tiience  it  kept  alons  on  the 
south  to  a  point  over  against  Siloam  ;  and  thence 
on  the  east  was  carried  along  by  Solomon's  Pool 
and  Ophla  (Ophel),  till  it  terminated  at  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  temple.  Of  the  triple 
walls,  we  are  told  that  the  first  and  oldest  of 
these  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  on  the 
northern  part,  and,  extending  (along  the  northern 
brow  of  Zion)  to  the  Xystus,  afterwards  ter- 
minated at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple. 
The  second  wall  be^gan  at  the  gate  of  Gennath 
(apparentiy  near  Hippicus),  an<^  endrcling  only 
the  nortiiem  part  of  the  city,  extended  to  the 
castie  of  Autonia  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
area  of  the  temple.  The  third  wall  was  built  by 
Agrippa  at  a  later  period :  it  also  had  its  begin- 
ning at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  ran  northwara  as 
fiu*  as  the  tower  Psephinos ;  and  thence  sweeping 
round  towards  the  north-east  by  east,  it  turned 
afterwards  towards  the  south,  and  was  joined  to 
the  ancient  wall  at  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
This  wall  enclosed  the  hill  Besetha.  From  other 
passages  we  learn  that  the  Xystus,  named  in  the 
above  descriptions,  was  an  open  place  in  the 
extreme  part  of  the  upper  city,  where  the  people 
sometimes  assembled,  and  that  a  bridge  connected 
it  with  the  temple. 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  comparing  the  information 
derived  from  Josephus  with  his  own  more  de- 
tailed account,  declares  that  the  main  features 
depicted  by  the  Jewish  historian  may  still  be 
recognised.  •  True,'  he  says,  *  the  valley  of  the 
TyropoBon,  and  that  between  Akra  and  Moriah, 
have  been  greativ  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  ac- 
cumulated from  the  repeated  desolations  of  nearly 
eighteen  centuries.  Yet  the^  are  still  distinctly 
to  be  traced:  the  hills  of  Zioo,  Akra,  Moriah, 
and  Braetiia,  are  not  to  be  mistaken ;  while  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  Kidron,  and  of  Hinnom,  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  permanent  natural 
features,  too  prominent  and  gigantic  indeed  to  be 
forgotten,  or  to  undergo  any  perceptible  changje.' 

'The  details  embrMed  in  this  general  notice 
must  be  more  particularly  examined  in  connec- 
tion with  modern  observations;  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  chief  or  only  value  of  these 
observations  consists  in  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  the  ancient  condition  and  history  of  the 
site. 

The  first  or  most  ancient  wall  appears  to  have 

enclosed  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion.    The  greater 

I  part  of  it,  therefore,  must  have  formed  Uie  ex- 
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terior  and  sole  wall  <m  the  wmth,  oyerlooking 
the  deep  valleys  below  Moaot  Zion ;  and  the 
northern  part  eridently  passed  from  the  tower  of 
HippicQS  on  the  west  side,  along  the  northern 
brow  of  Zion,  and  across  the  valley,  to  the 
western  side  of  the  temple  area.  It  probably 
nearly  coincided  with  the  ancient  wall  which 
existed  before  the  time  of  David,  and  which 
enabled  the  Jebusites  to  maintain  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  upper  <nty,  long  after  the  lower 
oity  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
Moant  Zion  is  now  unwalled,  and  is  excluded 
from  the  modem  city.  No  trace  of  this  wall  can 
now  be  perceived,  bat  by  digging  ihrongh  the 
rubbish  the  foundations  might  perhaps  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  account  given  by  Josephus,  of  the  second 
wall,  is  very  short  and  unsadsfiictory.  It  seems 
to  have  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  lower  city,  or 
Akra,  excepting  that  part  of  the  eastern  side  of 
it  which  fronted  the  Temple  area  on  Mount 
Moriah,  and  the  touthem  side,  towards  the  valley 
which  separated  the  lower  from  the  upper  city. 
In  short,  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  external 
wall,  so  fbr  as  necessary,  on  the  west  and  north, 
and  on  so  much  of  the  east  as  was  not  already 
protected  by  the  strong  wall  of  the  Temple 
area. 

Although  these  were  the  only  walls  that  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  the  habitable  city  was  confined  within 
their  limits.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  because  the 
dty  had  extended  northward  Dir  beyond  the 
second  wall  that  a  third  was  built  to  cover  the 
defenceless  suburb:  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  unprotected  suburb,  called  Be- 
letha,  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  This  wall 
is  described  as  having  also  begun  at  the  tower  ot 
Hippicus :  it  ran  northward  as  far  as  to  the  tower 
Psephinos,  then  passed  down  opposite  the  sepid- 
chre  of  Helena  (queen  of  Adiabene),  and,  being 
carried  along  through  the  royal  sepulchres,  turned 
at  the  comer  tower  by  the  Fullers'  monument, 
and  ended  by  making  a  junction  with  the  ancient 
wall  at  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  It  was  begun 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  our  Lord's  cradfixion 
by  the  elder  uerod  Agrippa,  who  desisted  from 
completing  it  for  fear  of  offending  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  But  the  design  was  afrerwards  taken 
up  and  completed  bj  me  Jews  themselves,  al- 
though on  a  scale  of  less  strength  and  magnifi- 
cence. Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  he  discovered 
some  traces  of  this  wall,  which  are  described  in 
hisjnreat  work. 

liie  same  writer  thinks  that  the  wall  of  the 
new  city,  the  ^lia  of  Adrian,  nearly  coincided 
with  that  of  ^e  present  Jerusalem. 

We  know  from  Josephus  that  the  circumference 
of  the  ancient  city  was  33  stadia,  equivalent  to 
nearly  three  and  a  half  geographical  miles.  The 
circumference  of  the  present  walls  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  and  a  half  geographical  miles ;  but  the 
extent  of  Mount  Zion,  now  without  the  walls, 
and  the  tract  on  the  north  Ibrmerly  endosed,  or 
partly  so,  by  the  third  wall,  sufileiently  account 
for  the  difference. 

The  history  of  the  modem  walls  has  already 
been  given  in  the  sketch  of  the  modem  history  of 
the  city.  The  present  walls  have  a  solid  and 
formidable  appearance,  especially  when  cursorily 
observed  from  without;  and  they  are  strengtb- 


ened,  or  rather  ornamented,  with  towers  and 
battlements  after  the  Saracenic  style.  They  aie 
built  of  limestone,  the  stones  being  not  cam- 
mouly  more  than  a  loot  or  15  indies  square. 
The  height  varies  with  the  various  devutions 
of  the  ground.  The  lower  parts  are  probably 
about  25  feet  high,  wlule  in  more  exposed 
localities,  whero  i&  ravines  oontribnte  less  to  tht 
security  of  the  dty,  they  have  an  elevation  of 
60  or  70  feet. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  respecting  the  sncient 
gates  of  Jerusalem.  Many  gates  are  named  in 
Scripture;  and  it  has  been  objected  Chat  they  are 
moro  in  number  than  a  town  of  the  sixe  of  Jem- 
salem  could  require — especially  as  they  adl  oeesr 
within  the  extent  embraced  by  the  first  and  second 
walls,  the  third  not  then  existing.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  suggested  as  more  than  probable  tiiat 
some  of  these  gates  wero  within  the  dtf ,  in  the 
walls  which  separated  the  town  from  the  temple, 
and  the  upper  town  from  the  lower,  in  wludi 
C^tes  certainly  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidering the  drcumstances  under  which  the  wall 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  it  is  difficdt 
to  suppose  that  moro  than  the  outer  wall  was  then 
constrocted,  and  certunly  it  was  in  the  wall  then 
built  that  the  ten  or  twelve  gates  mentioned  by 
Nehemiah  occur.  But  these  may  be  eondderably 
reduced  by  supposing  that  two  or  mvn  of  the 
names  mentioned  wero  lulled  to  the  same  gate. 
If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  taken,  no  better  dis- 
tribution of  these  gates  can  be  given  than  tfast 
suggested  by  Rsumer. 

A.  On  the  north  side. 

1.  The  Old  Gate,  probably  at  the  north-csst 
ooraer  (Neh.  iii.  6  ;  xii.  39). 

2.  The  Crate  of  ^ratm  or  Benfamin  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7;  xxxvii.  IS;  Neh.  xii  9;  S  Chroa. 
XXV.  2a).  This  gate  doubtless  derived  its  names 
ft^m  its  leadinff  to  the  territory  of  E^raim  and 
Benjamin;  ana  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  it  may 
possiblv  be  represented  by  some  traces  oi  raiss 
which  he  found  on  the  site  of  the  present  gate  vt 
Damascus. 

S.  The  Comer^te,  300  cubits  fivm  te  fbrmer, 
and  apparently  at  the  north-west  comer  (2  Qiron. 
XXV.  9;  2  Kings  xiv.  IS;  Zeeh.  ziv.  10).  Pre- 
bably  the  Gate  of  ike  FkmuwtM  is  the  same  (Nek 
iu.  2 ;  xii  38). 

B.  On  the  west  side. 

4.  The  Valley-gate^  over  against  the  Drsgon- 
fountain  of  Oihon  (Neh.  ii.  13 ;  iii.  13 ;  2  Cfaros. 
xxxvi.  9).  It  wss  probably  about  the  north-west 
comer  of  Zion,  whero  tbero  appears  to  have  beca 
always  a  gate,  and  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  it  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Gennath  of  Josepaus. 

c.  On  the  south  side. 

5.  The  Dnmg-aaie,  perhaps  the  same  as  Jo- 
sephus's  Gate  of  the  Essenes  (Neh.  ii.  IS;  xii 
81).  It  was  1000  cubits  from  the  valley-gate 
(Neh.  iii  14\  and  the  dragon-well  was  betvecs 
them  (Neh.  ii.  IS).  This  gate  is  probably  aho 
identical  with  *  the  gate  between  two  walls'  (t 
Kings  XXV.  4 ;  Jer.  xxzix.  4 ;  Lan.  ii.  7). 

6.  The  Gate  ^the  Fomtofn,  to  the  soudi-esst 
(Neh.  il  14;  ill  15^;  the  gate  of  the  testidn 
near  the  king^  pool  (Neh.  il  14) ;  the  gale  ef 
the  fountain  near  <the  pool  of  Siloah by  the  kiag^i 
garden'  (Neh.  iit  15).  Hie  same  gate  is  pro- 
bably denoted  in  all  these  instaaoes,  and  the 
pools  seem  to  have  been  also  the  same.    It  isslse 
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posibto  that  this  ftmntain-gatie  was  the  same 
otherwiie  diatiiigaiahied  as  the  brick-gate  (or 
potter's  gate)»  lading  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
(Jer.  six.  8,  where  the  Auth.  Yer.  has '  east-gate'). 

p.  On  the  east  side. 

7.  The  WiU^r-^aU  (Neh.  iii.  36). 

d.  The  Pwutm'gaUj  otherwise  Uie  Hone-^foie^ 
Bear  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  28 ;  xiL  39,  40). 

9.  The  Sheeph^ate,  probably  near  the  sheep- 
pool  (Neh.  iii.  1-32 ;  xii.  29). 

10.  The  Fisk'gaie  was  quite  at  the  north-east 
(Neh.  iiL  3 ;  xii.  39 ;  Zeph.  i.  10 ;  2  Chron.  zxxiiL 
14). 

la  the  middle  ages  there  appear  to  hare  been 
two  sates  on  each  side  of  the  city,  making  eight 
mail;  and  this  nnmber,  being  only  two  short 
of  those  assigned  in  the  above  estimate  to  the 
socient  Jerusalem,  seems  to  vindicate  that  esti- 
mste  firom  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it. 

On  the  west  side  were  two  ^tes,  of  which  the 
principal  was  the  Gate  of  David,  often  mentioned 
by  the  writers  on  the  Crusades.  It  corresponds 
to  the  present  Jaffii  gate.  The  other  was  the 
^te  of  the  Fullers'  Field,  so  called  from  Isa. 
▼lis.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  present 
wall. 

Ou  the  north  there  were  also  two  gates ;  and 
all  the  middle-age  writers  speak  of  the  principal 
of  them  as  the  gate  of  St  Stephen,  from  the  no- 
tion that  the  death  of  the  protomartyr  took  place 
near  it.  This  was  also  called  the  gate  of 
Ephr^m,  in  reference  to  its  probable  ancient 
name.  The  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  on  the 
€ut  of  the  city,  and  uie  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
is  now  placed  near  it;  bnt  there  is  no  account  of 
the  change.  Farther  east  was  the  gate  of  Ben- 
jaiiuo,  corresponding  apparently  to  what  is  now 
called  the  gate  of  Heroo. 

On  the  east  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
two  gates.  The  northernmost  is  described  by 
Adamnanus  as  a  small  portal  leading  down  to 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  was  called  the 
gate  of  Jehoshaphat,  from  the  valley  to  which  it 
led.  It  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  present 
gate  of  St  Stephen.  The  present  gate  of  St 
Stephen  has  four  lions  sculptured  over  it  on  the 
outside,  which,  as  well  as  the  architecture,  show 
that  it  existed  before  the  present  walls.  The 
other  gate  is  the  famous  Golden  Gate  in  the 
<utem  wall  of  the  temple  area.  This  gate  is, 
from  its  architecture,  obviously  of  Roman  origin, 
aad  is  conjeetnred  to  have  belonged  to  the  euclo- 
•are  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  which  was  built  b^ 
Adrian  upon  Mount  Moriah.  The  exterior  is 
now  walled  up ;  but  being  double,  the  interior 
forms  within  the  area  a  recess,  which  is  used  for 
prayer  by  the  Moslem  worshipper. 

On  the  south  side  were  also  two  gates.  The 
cxtemmost  is  now  called  by  the  Franks  the 
IHmg-gate.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  gate  is 
^  Brocard,  about  aj>.  1283,  who  regards  it  as 
ue  anient  Water-gate.  Farther  west,  between 
the  eastern  brow  of  Zion  and  the  gate  of  David, 
the  Crusaders  found  a  gate  which  thev  call  the 
Gate  of  Zion,  corresponding  to  one  which  now 
^«>n  the  same  name. 

Of  the  seven  gates  mentioned  as  sUll  existing, 
three,  the  I>ang  Gate,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  Ile- 
a's Gate,  are  closed.  Thus  there  are  only  ibur 
g&tes  now  in  use,  ooe  on  each  side  of  the  town, 


all  of  which  have  been  enumerated.  St  Ste- 
phen's, on  the  east,  leads  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
Bethany,  and  Jericho.  Zion  Gate,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  connects  the  populous  quarter 
around  the  Armenian  convent  witn  that  part  of 
Mount  Zion  which  is  outside  the  walls,  and  whidi 
is  much  resorted  to  as  being  the  great  field  of 
Christian  burial,  as  well  as  for  its  traditionary 
sanctity  as  the  site  of  David's  tomb,  the  house  of 
Caiaphias,  house  of  Mary,  &c.  The  Jafh  Gate, 
on  the  west,  is  the  termination  of  the  important 
routes  fit>m  Jafia,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron.  The 
Damascus  Gate,  on  the  north,  is  also  planted  in 
a  vale,  which  in  every  age  of  Jerusalem  must 
have  been  a  great  public  way,  and  the  easiest  i^ 
proach  frt>m  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  and  in  Josephus.  Most  of  the  towers 
mentioned  by  Josephus  were  erected  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  were,  consequently,  standing  in 
the  time  of  Christ  It  was  on  these,  therdore, 
that  his  eyes  often  rested  when  he  approached 
Jerusalem,  or  viewed  its  walls  and  towers  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Of  all  these  towers,  the 
most  important  is  that  of  Hippicus,  which  Jo- 
sephus, as  we  have  already  seen,  assumed  as  the 
starting-point  in  his  description  of  all  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Herod  gave  to  it  the  name  of  a 
friend  who  was  slain  in  battle.  It  was  a  (qua- 
drangular structure,  25  cubits  on  each  side, 
and  built  up  entirely  solid  to  the  height  of 
30  cubits.  The  altitude  of  the  whole  tower 
was  80  cubits.  Dr.  Bobinson  has  shown  that 
this  tower  should  be  sought  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  upper  city,  or  Mount  Zion.  This 
part,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
is  now  occupied  by  the  citadel.  It  is  an  irre- 
gular assemblage  of  square  towers,  surrounded 
on  the  inner  side  towards  the  cit^  by  a  low  wall, 
and  having  on  the  outer  or  west  side  a  deep  fosse. 
The  towers  which  rise  from  the  brink  of  the 
fosse  are  protected  on  that  side  by  a  low  sloping 
bulwark  or  buttress,  which  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degreea 
This  part  bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and 
Dr.  Bobinson  is  inclined  to  ascribe  these  massive 
outworks  to  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  and  forti- 
fying of  the  city  by  Adrian.  The  north-eastern 
tower  bears  among  the  Franks  the  name  of  the 
Tower  of  IHtvid,  while  they  sometimes  give  to 
the  whole  fortress  the  name  of  the  Castle  of 
David.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  ac- 
count. Dr.  Bobinson  thinks  that  the  antique  low^r 
portion  of  this  tower  is  in  all  probability  a  rem- 
nant of  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  which,  as  Josephus 
states,  was  left  standing  by  Titus  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  city. 

Josephus  describes  two  other  towers — ^those  of 
Phasaelus  and  Mariamne,  both  built  by  Herod, 
one  of  tiiem  being  named  after  a  friend,  and  the 
other  after  his  favourite  wife.  They  stood  not  far 
from  Hippicus,  upon  the  first  or  most  ancient 
wall,  whidi  ran  from  the  latter  tower  eastward, 
along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion.  Connected  with 
these  towers  and  Hippicus  was  the  royal  castle  or 
palace  of  the  first  Herod,  which  was  enclosed  by 
this  wall  on  the  north,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
a  wall  30  cubits  high.  These  were  the  three 
mighty  towers  which  Titus  left  standiuff  as  mo- 
numents of  the  strength  of  the  place  which  had 
yielded  to  hu  arms.    But  nothing  now  remains 
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nve  the  aboye-mentioned  supposed  remnant  of 
the  tower  of  Hippicns. 

A  foarth  tower,  called  Psephinos,  is  mentioned 
by  Josephos.  It  stood  at  the  norUi-west  comer 
of  the  third  or  exterior  wall  of  the  city.  It  did 
not,  consequently,  exist  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
seeing  that  the  wall  itself  was  built  by  Herod 
Agrippa,  to  whom  also  the  tower  may  be 
ascribed. 

The  above  are  the  only  towers  which  the  his- 
torian particularly  mentions.  But  in  describing 
the  outer  or  third  wall  of  Agrippa,  he  states  that 
it  had  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets 
of  three  cubits  more :  and  as  the  wall  was  20 
cubits  hieb,  this  would  make  the  turrets  of  the 
height  of  25  cubits,  or  nearly  38  feet  Many 
loftier  and  more  substantial  towers  than  these 
were  erected  on  each  of  the  walls  at  regulated 
distances,  and  furnished  with  every  requisite  for 
convenience  or  defence.  Of  those  on  the  third 
or  outer  wall  are  enumerated  ninety;  on  the 
middle  or  second  wall,  forty ;  and  on  the  inner 
or  ancient  wall,  sixty. 

The  temple  was  in  all  ages  the  great  glory  and 
principal  public  building  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
heathen  temple,  church,  or  mosque,  successively 
occupying  the  same  site,  has  been  ever  since  the 
Jewish  temple  was  destroyed.  That  temple  is 
reserved  for  a  separate  article  [Tbiiple],  and 
there  are  few  other  public  edifices  which  require 
a  particular  description.  Those  most  connected 
with  Scripture  history  are  the  palace  of  Herod 
and  the  tower  of  Antonia.  The  former  has 
already  been  noticed.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators  while 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  as  such  provincial  residences 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Pratoria,  this  was 
the  prsBtorium  or  judgment-hall  of  PiLate  (Matt 
xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16;  John  xviii.  28).  In 
front  of  the  palace  was  the  tribunal  or  'judgment- 
seat,'  where  the  procurator  sat  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  causes;  and  where  Pilate  was  seated 
when  our  Lord  was  brought  before  him.  It  was 
a  raised  pavement  of  mosaic  work,  called  in  the 
Hebrew  Gakbathot  or  *  an  elevated  place '  [Judo- 
xent-Hall]. 

The  tower  or  castle  of  Antonia  stood  on  a 
steep  rock  adjoining  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
temple.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it 
originated  under  the  Maccabees,  who  resided  in 
it  As  improved  by  Herod,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Antonia,  after  his  patron  Mark  Antony, 
this  fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  appearance  of 
a  palace,  being  divided  into  apartments  of  every 
kind,  with  galleries  and  batns,  and  also  broad 
halls  or  barncks  for  soldiers;  so  that,  as  having 
eveiything  necessary  within  itself  it  seemed  a 
city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
At  each  of  the  four  comers  was  a  tower,  one 
of  which  was  70  cubits  high,  and  overlooked 
the  whole  temple  with  its  courts.  The  fortress 
communicated  with  the  cloisters  of  the  temple  by 
secret  passages,  through  which  the  soldiers  could 
enter  and  quell  any  tumults,  which  were  always 
apprehended  at  the  time  of  the  great  festivals.  It 
was  to  a  guard  of  these  soldiers  that  Pilate  re- 
ferred the  Jews  as  a  *  watch'  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  This  tower  was  also  'the  castle'  into 
which  St  Paul  was  carried  when  the  Jews  rose 
a^inst  him  in  the  temple,  and  were  about  to  kill 
hun ;  and  where  he  gave  his  able  and  manly  ac- 


count of  his  conversion  and  conduct  (Act  nil 
27-40 :  xxii.).  This  tower  was,  in  fiMt,  the  dtadd 
of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  narratives  of  all  the  sieges  which  Jen- 
salem  has  suffered,  we  never  read  of  the  beaegcd 
sufferinff  from  thirst,  although  driven  to  the  moit 
dreadful  extremities  and  resources  by  hanger, 
while  the  besiegers  are  frequently  described  as 
suffering  greatly  frx>m  want  of  water,  sod  u 
being  obli^d  to  fetch  it  from  a  great  distuoe. 
This  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  it 
perhaps  only  in  part  explained  by  reference  to 
the  system  of  preservingwater  in  dstems,  ai  at 
this  ((ay  in  Jerusalem.  There  is,  however,  ^ood 
ground  to  conclude  that  from  very  ancient  tuaei 
there  has  been  under  the  temple  an  unfailing 
source  of  water,  derived  by  secret  and  sabterrs- 
neous  channels  frxmi  springs  to  the  west  of  ttie 
town,  and  communicating  by  other  subtena* 
neous  passages  with  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  the  east  of  the  tova, 
whether  thcrrwere  within  or  without  the  walk  of 
the  town.  The  ordinaiy  means  taken  by  the  ia- 
habitantB  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  Ittve  beea 
described  under  the  article  Cibterm. 

Modern  jEBuauuEX. — In  proceeding  to  iw- 
nish  a  description  of  the  present  Jeruttlem,  ve 
shall,  for  Uie  most  part,  place  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Olin,  whose  account  is  notonl; 
tiie  most  recent  but  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  satisfiictory  which  has  of  late  years  beeo  pro- 
duced. 

The  generalMew  of  the  city  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  mentioned  more  or  less  by  all  tn- 
vellers  as  that  from  which  they  derive  their  mnt 
distinct  and  abiding  impression  of  Jerusalem. 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  aboot 
half  a  mile  east  from  the  cinr,  which  it  completely 
overlooks,  every  considerable  edifice  and  almort 
every  house  being  visible.  The  city  seeo  fron 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  regular  inclined  plain, 
slopug  gently  and  uniformly  from  west  to  esrt, 
or  towards  the  observer,  and  indented  by  a  sligbl 
depression  or  shallow  vale,  running  nearly 
through  the  centre  in  the  same  direction.  The 
south-east  comer  of  the  quadrangle— for  that 
may  be  assumed  as  the  figure  fonned  by  the 
rocks— that  which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is 
occupied  by  the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  grounds.  This  is  Mount  Mo- 
riah,  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple ;  and  the  gnNisd 
embraced  in  the  sacred  enclosure,  which  oonformi 
to  that  of  the  andent  temple,  occupies  about  so 
eighth  of  the  whole  modem  city.  It  is  covered 
with  green  sward  and  planted  sparingly  with 
olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  most  lovely  fieature  of  the  town,  whether  «e 
have  reference  to  the  splendid  structures  or  die 
beautiful  lawn  spread  out  around  them. 

The  south-west  quarter,  embracing  that  psftof 
Mount  Zion  which  is  within  the  modem  tovn,  ii 
to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  the  Armenian  ooo- 
vent,  an  enormous  edifice,  which  is  the  only  ooo- 
spicuous  object  in  this  neighbourhood.  Tbe 
north-west  is  largely  occupied  by  the  Latin  ooo* 
vent,  another  very  extensive  establishment  About 
midway  between  these  two  convents  is  tbe  cacUe 
or  citadel,  close  to  the  Bethlehem  gate^  slready 
mentioned.  The  north-east  quarter  of  Jerusalem 
is  but  partially  built  up,  and  it  has  more  the  sipec< 
of  a  rambling  agricultural  village  than  that  of  s 
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ahwAtd  6tj.  The  Tacant  spots  here  are  green 
whfc  gardens  and  oliTe-trees.  There  is  another 
Urge  vacant  tract  idong  the  southern  wall,  and 
wett  of  the  Haram,  also  covered  with  yerdore. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  city  also  appear  two  or 
three  green  spots,  which  are  small  giardens.  The 
ehnreh  of  die  Holy  Sepnlchre  is  the  only  conspi- 
cnoos  edifice  in  this  ncinity,  and  its  domes  are 
Btrikine  objects.  There  are  no  buildings  which, 
either  mxn  their  nze  or  beauty,  are  likely  to  en- 
gage the  attention.  Eight  or  ten  minarets  mark 
the  position  of  so  many  mosqnes  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  bat  they  are  only  noticed  becaose  of 
their  eleration  above  the  snrroonding  edifices. 
Upon  the  same  principle  the  eye  rests  for  a  mo- 
meot  upon  a  great  number  of  low  domes,  which 
form  the  roora  of  the  principal  dwellings,  and 
relieve  the  heavy  uniformity  of  the  flat  plastered 
nofi  which  cover  the  greater  mass  of  more  humble 
ulnlations. 

From  the  same  commanding  point  of  view  a 
few  olive  and  fig  trees  are  seen  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  scattered  over 
ti>e  side  of  Olivet  from  its  Imse  to  the  summit 
They  are  sprinkled  yet  more  RNiringly  on  the 
MQthem  side  of  the  city  on  Mounts  zion  and 
Ophel.  North  of  Jerusalem  the  olive  plantations 
appear  more  numerous  as  well  as  thriving,  and 
toas  ofler  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  sun*bumt  fields 
and  bare  rocks  which  predominate  in  this  land- 
Kape.  The  region  west  of  the  citv  appears  to  be 
destitute  of  trees.  Fields  of  stunted  wheat,  yellow 
with  the  drought  rather  than  white  for  the  har- 
vnt,  are  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  town. 

Jerosalem,  as  seen  from  Mount  Olivet,  is  a 
plam  mclining  gently  and  equably  to  the  East 
Once  enter  its  ffates,  however,  and  it  is  (bund  to  be 
foil  of  inequalities.  The  passenger  is  always  as- 
cending or  descending.  There  are  no  level  streets, 
and  little  skill  or  labour  has  been  employed  to  re- 
move or  diminish  the  inequalities  which  nature 
or  time  has  produced.  Houses  are  built  upon 
moantaiDs  of  rubbish,  which  are  probably  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  feet  above  the  natural  level,  and 
the  streets  are  constructed  with  the  same  dis- 
i^gard  to  convenience,  with  this  difference,  that 
some  slight  attention  is  pud  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  off  surplus  water.  The  latter  are,  with- 
oat  exception,  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The  houses  often  meet, 
uid  in  some  instances  a  building  occupies  both 
RfleB  of  the  street,  which  runs  under  a  succession 
of  arches  barely  mgh  enough  to  permit  an  eques- 
inan  to  pass  under  theuL  A  canopy  of  old  mats 
or  of  pbmk  is  suspended  over  the  principal  streets 
when  not  arched.  This  custom  had  its  origin, 
no  doabt,  in  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  is 
^ery  intense  in  summer,  and  it  gives  a  gloomy 
>*pect  to  all  the  most  thronged  and  lively  parts 
of  the  city.  These  covered  ways  are  often  per- 
vaded by  currents  of  air  when  a  perfect  calm 
pf^vuls  in  other  places.  The  principal  streets 
of  Jerusalem  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Very  few,  if  anv,  of  them  bear  names 
among  the  native  population.  They  are  badly 
paved,  being  merely  laid  irregularly  with  raised 
stones,  with  a  deep  square  channel,  for  beasts  of 
^Muden,  in  the  middle:  but  the  steepness  of  the 
gnmnd  contributes  to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in 
iBost  Oriental  cities. 
The  booses  of  Jemsalem  are  substantially  built 


of  the  limestone  of  which  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  Palestine  is  composed :  not  usually  hevm,  but 
broken  into  regular  forms,  and  making  a  solid 
wall  of  very  respectable  appearance.  For  the 
most  part  there  are  no  windows  next  to  the  street, 
and  the  few  which  exist  for  the  purposes  of  light 
or  ventilation  are  completely  masked  by  case- 
ments and  lattice-work.  The  apartments  receive 
their  light  from  the  open  courts  within.  The 
ground  plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high  en- 
closure, commonly  forming  the  walls  of  the  house 
onlv,  but  sometimes  embracing  a  small  garden 
and  some  vacant  ground.  The  rain-water  which 
fidls  upon  the  pavement  is  carefully  conducted, 
by  means  of  eutters,  into  cisterns,  where  it  is 
preserved  for  domestic  uses.  The  people  of  Jem- 
salem rely  chieflv  upon  these  reservoirs  for  their 
supply  of  this  indispensable  article.  Stone  is 
employed  in  building  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  it  can  possibly  be  applied,  ana  Jerusalem 
is  hardly  more  exposed  to  accidents  by  fire  than 
a  (quarry  or  subterranean  cavern.  The  floors, 
stairs,  wc,  are  of  stone,  and  the  ceiling  is  usually 
formed  by  a  coat  of  plaster  laid  upon  the  stones, 
which  at  the  same  time  form  the  roof  and  the 
vaulted  top  of  the  room.  Doors,  sashes,  and  a 
few  other  appurtenancei,  are  all  that  can  usually 
be  afforded  of  a  material  so  expensive  as  wood. 
A  large  number  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  are  in  a 
dilapidated  and  ruinous  state. 

Nothing  of  this  would  be  suspected  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the 
various  commanding  points  wiuout  the  walls,  nor 
from  anything  that  meets  the  eye  in  the  streets. 
Few  towns  m  the  East  offer  a  more  imposing 
spectacle  to  the  view  of  the  approaching  stranger. 
He  is  struck  with  the  height  and  massiveness  of 
the  walls,  which  are  kept  in  perfect  repair,  and 
naturally  produce  a  fevourable  opinion  of  the 
wealth  ana  comfort  which  they  are  designed  to 
protect  Upon  entering  the  ffates,  he  is  apt,  afler 
all  that  has  been  published  about  the  solitude 
that  reigns  in  the  streets,  to  be  surprised  at  meet- 
ing large  numbers  of  people  in  the  cnief  thorough- 
fares, almost  without  exception  decently  clad. 
A  longer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Jerusalem,  however,  does  not  fail  to  correct  this 
too  fiivourable  impression,  and  demonstrate  the 
existence  and  general  prevalence  of  the  poverty 
and  even  wretdiedness  which  must  result  in  every 
country  from  oppression,  from  the  absence  of 
trade,  and  the  utter  stagnation  of  all  branches  of 
industry.  Considerable  activity  is  displayed  in 
the  bazaars,  which  are  supplied  scantily,  like 
those  of  other  Eastern  towns,  vrith  provisions, 
tobacco,  coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  A  considerable  business  is  still 
done  in  beads,  crosses,  and  other  sacred  trinkets, 
which  are  purchased  to  a  vast  amount  by  the 
pilgrims  who  annually  throng  the  holy  city.  The 
support  and  even  the  existence  of  the  considerable 
population  of  Jerusalem  depend  upon  this  tran- 
sient patronage — a  circumstance  to  which  a  great 
part  of  the  prevailing  poverty  and  degradation  is 
justly  ascribed.  With  the  exception  of  some 
establishments  for  soap-making,  a  tannery,  and  a 
very  few  weavers  of  coarse  cottons,  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  manufecturers  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  place.  Agriculture  is  almost  equally 
wretched,  and  can  only  give  employment  to  a  few 
hundred  people.    The  masses  resiily  seem  to  be 
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nithoat  any  regular  vrnploymeat  A  coiuiderable 
number,  especially  of  the  Jews,  profeasedly  live 
on  charity  Many  Christian  pilg;rims  annually 
find  their  way  hiUier  on  similar  resources,  and 
the  approaches  to  the  holy  places  are  thronged 
with  beggars,  who  in  piteous  tones  demand  alms 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  general  condition  of  the  population  is  that  of 
aJbject  poTer^.  A  few  Turkish  ofl&cials,  eccle- 
siastical, civU,  and  military;  some  remains  of 
the  old  Mohammedan  aristocracy — once  powerful 
and  rich,  but  now  much  impoverished  and  nearly 
extinct  *,  together  with  a  few  tradesmen  in  easy 
circumstances,  form  almost  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  prevailing  indigence.  There  is  not  a 
single  broker  among  the  whole  population^  and 
not  tlie  smallest  sum  can  be  obtaiued  on  the  best 
bills  of  exchange  short  of  Jafia  or  Beirout 

Th$  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  tra- 
vellers. The  estimate  lately  given  by  Dr.  Schulx, 
the  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  is  as  follows : — 

I.  Mohammedans 5,000 

II.  Christians  t — 

a.  Greeks 2,000 

b.  Roman  Catholics   ....      900 

c.  Armenians 350 

<i.  Copts 100 

«.  Syrians 20 

/*.  Abysunians 20 

d,390 

III.  Jews: — 
a,  Turkish  subjeels  (Sephardim)  6,000 
6.  Foreign  (osAAcfKutm),  namely, 

Polish,  Russian,  and  German  1 ,  100 

c.  Karaites 20 

7,120 


15,510 


The  language  most  generally  spoken  among 
them  is  the  Arabic.  Simools  are  rare,  and  con- 
ie<iuent1y  facility  in  reading  is  not  often  met 
<Tith.  The  general  condition  of  the  inhabitpmts 
J    %  already  been  indicated. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  the  town  holds  the 
nu.  :  of  Pasha,  but  is  responsible  to  the  Pasha  of 
Bei  ut  The  government  is  somewhat  milder 
than  before  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  dominion ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  in- 
habitants at  least  have  ample  cause  to  regret  the 
change  of  masters,  and  the  American  missionaries 
lament  that  change  without  reserve.  Formerly 
there  were  in  Palestine  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
and  Augustine  orders,  and  of  those  of  St  Basil 
and  St  Anthony ;  but  since  1304  there  have  been 
none  but  Franciscans,  who  have  charge  of  the 
Latin  convent  and  the  holy  places.  They  resided 
on  Mount  Zion  till  ▲.d.  1561,  when  the  Turks 
allowed  them  the  monastery  of  St  Salvador, 
which  they  now  occupy.  They  had  formerly  a 
handsome  revenue  out  of  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  but  these  sources  have  fiillen  off  since 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  establishment  is 
said  to  be  poor  and  deeply  in  debt  The  ex- 
penses arise  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
convent  of  entertaining  pilgrims ;  and  the  cost  of 
maintaiiung  the  twenty  convents  belonging  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Terra  Santa  is  estimated 
at  40/X)0  Spanish  dollars  a-year.  The  convent 
contains  fifty   monks,    half  Italians   and   half 


Spaniards.  In  it  resides  the  Inteadant  er  d» 
Principal  of  idl  the  convents,  with  the  nmk  of 
abbot,  and  the  title  of  Guardian  of  Meant  Zioo 
and  Custos  of  the  Holy  hand,  Thoe  is  sbo  a 
president  or  vicar,  who  takes  the  place  of  thr 
guardian  in  case  cf  absence  or  death.  The  pro* 
curator,  who  manages  their  temporal  s&in^is 
always  a  Spaniard.  A  council,  called  Dikr- 
torium,  oomposed  of  these  officials  and  thne 
other  monks,  has  the  general  managenent  of 
both  spiritual  and  temporal  matters. 

There  is  a  Greek  patriarch  of  Jenoalem,  bit 
he  usually  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  U.  re- 
presented in  the  holy  city  by  one  or  more  vion, 
who  are  bishops  residing  in  the  great  coDTOt 
near  the  Church  of  the  Hol^  Sepulchre.  In 
addition  to  thirteen  monasteries  in  Jeniakm, 
they  possess  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near 
Jerusalem,  that  of  St  Helena,  between  Jerosalm 
and  Bethlehem,  and  that  of  St.  John,  betvoi 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  All  the  monksof 
the  convents  are  fbreigners.  The  Christisu  of 
the  Greek  rite  who  are  not  monks  are  all  vtsi^i 
Arabs,  with  their  native  priests,  who  are  allowed 
to  perform  the  church  services  in  their  modxr 
tongue — ^the  Arabic 

The  Armenians  in  Jerusalem  have  a  patriaicb. 
with  three  convents  and  100  monks.  Tbej  hnt 
also  convents  at  Bethlehem.  Ramleh,  and  Ja& 
Few  of  the  Armenians  are  natives :  they  are 
mostly  merchants,  and  among  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  the  place;  and  their  coaveot  in 
Jerusalem  is  deemed  the  richest  in  the  Lenoi. 
Their  church  of  St.  James  upon  Mount  Zion  ii 
very  showy  in  its  decorations,  but  void  of  tastr. 
The  Coptic  Christians  at  Jenualem  are  ool/ 
some  monks  residing  in  the  convent  of  £fi^ltui> 
on  the  north  side  of  the  pool  of  Hexekiah.  Tbnt 
is  also  a  convent  of  the  Abyssiniaus,  and  oiw  U- 
lonjring  to  the  Jacobite  Syrians. 

The  Jews  inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  the 
town  between  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriab- 
This  is  the  worst  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  bptj 
city,  and  that  in  which  the  plague  never  fu^  ^ 
make  its  first  appearance.  Few  of  the  JeruoUiB 
Jews  are  natives ;  and  most  of  them  come  froo 
foreign  parts  to  die  in  the  city  of  their  fuiieis' 
sepulchres.  They  are  for  the  most  part  wretch- 
ediy  poor,  and  depend  in  a  great  degree  for  their 
subsistence  upon  the  contributions  of  their  bretbnn 
indifferent  countries.  The  expectation  of  ap- 
port  from  the  annual  European  contributions 
leads  many  of  them  to  live  in  idleness.  Hence 
there  are  in  Jerusalem  500  acknowledged  paupeis, 
and  500  more  who  receive  charity  in  a  quiet  v«f- 
Many  are  so  poor  Uiat,  if  not  relieved,  th^T 
would  not  stand  out  the  winter  season.  A  fev 
are  shopkeepers,  and  a  fiew  more  hawkers,  sw 
a  very  few  ara  c^cratives.  None  of  them  ve 
a^cultarists  -not  a  single  Jew  cnltinlei  the 
aoil  of  his  Others. 

JESH1JA,  or  JorauA,  ton  of  Joiedech,^ 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  when  they  returned,  oadtf 
Zerubbabel,  from  the  Babylonian  exile  (b.c  i36} 
He  was,  doubtless,  bom  during  the  exile.  n» 
presence  and  exhortations  greatly  promoted  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  and  temple.  The  slttf 
of  the  latter  being  first  erected,  enabled  him^ 
sanctify  their  labour  by  the  religioas  ceremooiei 
and  offerings  which  the  Uw  ret^uired.  ie^ 
joined  with  Zerubbabel  in  opposing  the  macai' 
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■tioBi  of  tlie  Samaritaiis  (Ezra  \v.  3) ;  and  he 
m  not  found  wastuog  in  zeal  when  Uie  workf , 
Aer  haying  been  ioterrnpted,  were  resumed  in 
kanoBd  yezr  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezra  ▼.  2 ; 
hgg.  i.  12).  Several  of  the  prophet  Hag^'s 
■enaces  are  addressed  to  Jeshua  (Hagg.  i.  1 ; 
,iiaoi  his  name  occurs  in  two  of  the  sym- 
iksl  prophecies  of  Zechariah  (iii.  I-IO;  vu 
M5 ).  In  the  lint  of  these  passages  Jeshua,  as 
EL^  repreaenti  the  Jewish  people  covered  at 
m  vith  the  sarb  of  slaTes,  and  afterwards  with 
t  oev  and  glorious  Testnres  of  deliveranoe.  In 
I  lecood  be  wears  for  a  moment  crowns  of 
bn  and  gold,  as  symbols  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
|il  crowns  of  Israel,  which  were  to  be  united 
llkhead  of  the  Messiah. 
JiiHURCN,  a  name  poetically  ^>plied  to 
ikl  ia  Dent  zzziL  15 ;  xxziu.  5,  26 ;  Isa. 
Gt.  1  It  has  been  tcit  variously  understood, 
s  it  is  generally  agreed  to  be  a  poetical  dimi- 
itive  aproiive  of  Section.  It  is  derived  from 
*«d  fignxfyinjg  to  be  itraight,  riphtf  upright, 
fbttu.  In  this  character,  as  entirely  upright 
w  tb  termination  is  intensitive),  Jehovah  re* 
fpm  his  people  in  consideration  of  their 
>*ttiBt  relation  to  him,  wherel^,  while  they 
■■n<ed  the  terms  of  that  covenant,  they  stood 
pOf  righteous  before  him  and  clean  in  his 
{k  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  ancient  kiuffs 
isiidtD  have  done  ^that  which  was  right'  m 
I  r}<i  of  Jehovah. 

i£^SE  Cfirm),  a  descendant  of  Obed,  the  son  of 
«i  aad  £uth.  He  was  the  &ther  of  eight 
M:  6w  the  youngest  of  whom,  David,  is 
ORKiaU  the  distinction  which  belongs  to  the 
■B>^-  He  leems  to  have  been  a  person  of  some 
^o^abstance  at  Bethlehem,  his  property 
eh>f  ebrfly  in  sheep.  It  would  seem,  ft-om 
im  xri.  10,  that  he  must  have  been  aware  of 
<%h destinies  which  awaited  his  son;  but  it 
^l-tfbl  if  he  ever  lived  to  see  them  realized. 
■ha  historical  mention  of  Jesse  is  in  relation 
^  as}iiuu  which  David  procured  for  him 
A  the  king  of  Moab  (I  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
JE'SUS  CTHRIST,  the  ordinary  designation  of 
i  iBcaraate  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  man- 
■L  This  double  designation  is  not,  like  Simon 
Ikr,  Jobs  Mark,  Joses  Barnabas,  composed  of 
ttsM  and  a  surname,  but,  like  John  the 
iptiit,  Sinua  Magns,  ])ar-Jesus  Elymas,  of  a 
^KT  same,  and  an  official  title.  Jssus  was 
*  Urd's  proper  name,  just  as  Peter,  James, 
■John  were  tne  proper  names  of  three  of  his 
■opiei  The  name  seems  not  to  have  been  an 
l^^nuaas  one  among  the  Jews  (Acts  xiit  6; 
"•  ir.  11).  To  distinguish  our  Lord  from  others 
^  the  name,  he  was  termed  Jesus  of 
inreih  (John  zviiL  7,  &c.),  and  Jesus  the  son 
^JKpb  (John  vL  451,  Ac.). 
pe  oDDferring  of  this  name  on  our  Lord  was 
Mie  rssuH  of  accident,  or  of  the  ordinary 
m  of  things,  there  being  *  none  of  his  kin- 
H' »  &r  is  we  can  trace  from  the  two  gene- 
Nlics,* called  by  that  name'  (Lnkei.  61).  It 
k  the  eeosequence  of  a  twofold  miracnlons 
j^rpoaitioD.  The  angel  who  announced  to  his 
>Bi&  mother  that  she  was  to  be  *  the  most 
|"fv«d  of  women,'  in  giving  birth  to  the  Son 
'God  and  the  SBvionr  of  men,  intimated  also  to 
ff  the  name  by  which  the  holy  child  was  to  be 
itU: '  Tho«  riiah  eall  his  name  Jesni'  (Luke 


i.  31).  And  it  was  probably  the  same  heavenly 
messen^r  who  appeared  to  Joseph,  and,  to  re* 
move  his  suspicions  and  quiet  his  fears,  said  to 
him, '  That  which  is  conceived  in  thy  wife  Mary 
is  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  she  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus '  (Matt 
L  20,  3 1 ).  The  pious  pair  were  *  not  disobedient 
to  the  hoivenly  vision.^  *  When  eight  days  were 
accomplished  for  the  circumcbing  of  the  child, 
his  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  so  named 
of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived  in  the 
womb'  (Luke  ii.  21). 

The  preeite  import  of  the  name  has  been  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  debate  among  interpreters. 
As  to  its  genenU  meaning  there  is  all  but  an 
unanimous  concurrence.  It  was  intended  to  de- 
note that  he  who  bore  it  was  to  be  a  Deliverer 
or  Saviour.  But  while  some  interpreters  hold 
that  it  simply  signifies  *  he  shall  save,'  others 
hold  that  it  is  a  compound  word  equivalent  to 
'  The  Salvation  of  tiie  Lord,'  or  *  The  Lord  the 
Saviour.'    It  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

The  *  name  of  Jesos'  (Phil,  il  10)  is  not  the 
name  Jesus,  but  *  the  name  above  every  name ' 
(ver.  9),  t.  e.  the  supreme  dignity  and  authority 
with  which  the  Father  has  invested  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  reward  of  his  disinterested  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  the  divine  glory  and  human  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  bowing  *  at  the  name  of  Jesus '  is 
obviously  not  an  external  mark  of  homage  when 
the  name  Jesus  is  pronounced,  but  the  inward 
sense  of  awe  and  submission  to  him  who  is  raised 
to  a  station  so  exalted. 

Christ.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
proper  name,  but  an  official  title.  Jesus  Christ, 
or  rather,  as  it  generally  ought  to  be  rendered, 
Jesus  the  Christ,  is  a  mode  of  expression  of  the 
same  kind  as  John  the  Baptist,  or  Baptisen  In 
consequence  of  not  adverting  to  this,  the  force 
and  even  the  meaning  of  many  passa^  of  Scrip- 
ture are  misapprehended.  When  it  is  stated  that 
Paul  asserted,  *  This  Jesus  whom  I  preach  unto 
you  is  Christ'  (Acts  xvii.  3),  that  he  <  testified 
to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ  *  (Acts  xviii.  5), 
the  meaning  is,  tiiat  he  proclaimed  and  proved 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  or  Messiah  —  the 
rightfril  owner  of  a  titie  descriptive  of  a  high 
omdal  station  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
ancient  prediction.  When  Jesus  himself  says 
that  '  it  18  life  eternal  to  know  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent '  (John 
xvii.  3),  he  represents  the  knowledge  of  himself 
as  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  as  at  once  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  make  men  truly  and  perma- 
nently happy.  When  he  lays,  *  What  think  ye  of 
Christ?  whose  son  is  he?'  (Matt  xxii.  42),  he 
does  not  mean,  What  think  ye  of  me,  or  of  my 
descent?  but.  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ^the 
Messiah — and  especially  of  his  paternity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word,  though  originally 
an  appellative,  and  intended  to  bring  before  the 
mind  a  particular  official  character  possessed  by 
him  to  whom  it  is  applied,  came  at  last,  like 
many  other  terms  of  tiie  same  kind,  to  be  often 
used  verv  much  as  a  proper  name,  to  distinguish 
our  Lord  from  other  persons  bearing  the  name 
Jesus.  This  is  a  sense,  however,  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  principle  that  Christ 
is  an  appellative,  let  us  inquire  uto  its  origin 
and  significatwn  as  applied  to  our  I/ord.   Christ 
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u  the  English  ibrm  of  a  Greek  word,  correspond- 
ing  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah, 
and  the  English  word  Anointed.  '  The  Christ ' 
is  jnst  equivalent  to  '  the  Anointed  One.'  The 
important  question,  however,  remains  behind. 
What  is  meant  when  the  Savioar  is  represented 
as  the  Anmnted  One  ?  To  reply  to  this  question 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  some- 
what into  detail. 

Unction,  from  a  very  early  age,  seems  to  have 
been  the  emblem  of  consecration,  or  setting  apart 
to  a  particular,  and  especially  to  a  religious, 
pnipose.  Under  the  Old  Testament  economy 
high-priests  and  kings  were  regularly  set  apart 
to  their  offices,  both  of  which  were,  strictly 
speaking,  sacred  ones,  by  the  ceremony  of 
anointing,  and  the  prophets  were  occasionally 
designated  by  the  same  rite.  This  rite  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  public  intimation  of  a 
Divine  appointment  to  office.  Thus  Saul  is 
termed  *  the  Lord*s  anointed'  (1  Sam.  zxiv.  6) ; 
David,  *the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Israel' 
(2  Sam.  xziii.  1) ;  and  Zedekiab,  *  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord '  (Lam.  iv.  20).  The  high-priest  is 
called  *  the  anointed  priest '  (Lev.  iv.  3). 

From  the  origin  and  design  of  the  rite,  it  is 
not  wonderful  tiiat  the  term  should  have,  in  a 
secondary  and  analogical  sense,  been  applied  to 
persons  set  apart  bv  God  for  important  J>nrposes, 
though  not  actually  anointed.  Thus  Cfyrus,  the 
King  of  Persia,  is  termed  '  the  Lord's  anointed ' 
(Isa.  xlv.  1) ;  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  when  so- 
journing in  Canaan,  are  termed  '  Grod's  anointed 
ones'  (Ps.  ev.  15;  and  the  Israelitish  people 
receive  the  same  appellation  from  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  (Hab.  iu.  13). 

In  the  prophetio  Scriptures  we  find  this  appel- 
lation given  to  an  illustrious  personage,  who, 
under  various  designations,  is  so  often  spoken  of 
as  destined  to  appear  in  a  distant  age  as  a  great 
deliverer.  The  royal  prophet  David  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  spoke  of  the  great  deli- 
verer under  this  appellation  (Ps.  ii.  2 ;  xx.  1 ; 
xlv.  7).  In  all  the  passages  in  which  the  great 
deliverer  is  spoken  of  as  *  the  anointed  one,'  by 
David,  he  is  plainly  viewed  as  sustaining  tbie 
character  of  a  king. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  also  uses  the  appellation, 
'the  anointed  one,'  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
mised deliverer,  but,  when  he  does  so,  he  speaks 
of  him  as  a  prophet  or  great  teacher.  He  intro- 
duces him  as  saying,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  God  hath 
ttnointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liber^  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  who  aro  bound, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God,  to  comfort  all 
that  mourn,'  &c  (Isa.  Ixi.  1,  &c.). 

Daniel  is  the  only  other  of  the  prophets  who 
uses  the  appellation  *  the  anointed  one^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  deliverer,  and  he  plainly  repre- 
sents him  as  not  onlv  a  prince,  but  also  a  high- 
priest,  an  expiator  of  guilt  (Dan.  ix.  24-26). 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  firom  the 
dose  of  the  prophetio  canon  till  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  no  appellation  of  the  expected  deliverer 
seooiis  to  have  been  so  common  as  the  Messiah  or 
Anointed  One;  and  this  is  still  the  name  which 
the  tmbelieviug  Jews  ordinarily  employ  when 


speaking  of  him  whom  they  still  look  for  to 
avenge  their  wronss  and  restore  them  to  tomt 
than  their  former  honours. 

Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  is,  then,  a  tenn 
equivalent  to  consecrated,  sacred,  set  opart;  and 
as  the  record  of  Divine  revdation  is  callei,  bj 
way  of  eminence.  The  Bible,  or  book,  so  is  tk 
Great  Deliverer  called  The  Me8riah,or  Anobied 
One,  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  termed  Tie 
Man,  The  Son  of- Man. 

The  import  of  this  designation  as  given  to  Jem 
of  Nasareth  may  now  reniily  be  apprehendei— 
(1.)  When  he  is  termed  the  Christ  it  is  plainlj 
incucated  that  He  is  ihe  great  deliverer  pronustd 
under  that  appellation,  and  many  others  in  tk 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  that  all  tliat  v 
said  of  this  deliverer  under  this  or  any  other  ap- 
pellation is  true  of  Hm.  No  attentive  reader  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  help  noticing  that  in  efciy 
part  of  the  prophecies  there  is  ever  and  anon  pre- 
sented to  our  view  an  illustrious  personage  da- 
tined  to  appear  at  some  fhtnro  oistant  period, 
and,  however  varied  may  be  the  figurative  repr^ 
sentatious  given  of  him«  no  reasonable  doabt  eaa 
be  entertained  as  to  the  identity  of  the  individinl 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Messiah  is  the  saoe 
person  as  the  '  seed  of  the  woman'  who  was  to 
*  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent'  (Gen.  iii.  I5\ 
'  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  natioos 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed'  fGen.  zxil  18); 
the  great  '  prophet  to  be  raised  up  like  nnto 
Moses,'  whom  all  were  to  be  required  to  hw 
and  obey  (Deut  xviii.  15) ;  the  *  priest  after  thf 
order  of  Melchizedek ;'  '  the  rod  out  of  the  steo 
of  Jesse,  which  should  stand  for  an  ensign  of  tbe 
people  to  which  the  Gentiles  should  seek'CIsa 
xi.  1,  10) ;  the  viigin's  son  whose  name  was  to 
be  Immanud  (Isa.  vuL  14) ;  '  the  branch  of  J^ 
hovah '  (Isa.  iv.  2) ;  *  the  Angd  of  the  Coreoaat 
(Mai.  iii.  1);  ■  the  Lord  of  the  Temple,'  && &(> 
(lb.).  When  we  say,  then,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  we  in  efifect  say,  *  This  is  He  of  wbflB 
Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  wri% 
(John  i.  45) ;  and  aU  that  they  say  of  Him  s 
true  of  Jesus. 

Now  what  is  the  sum  of  the  prophetic  testinwoy 
Tespecting  him?  It  is  this^-that  he  should  be^ 
long  to  me  very  highest  order  of  beings  theui- 
eommunicable  name  Jehovah  being  re^reseotn 
as  rightfully  belonging  to  him ;  that  *his  goio^ 
forth  have  been  from  old,  firom  everiastnig 
(Mic  V.  2);  that  his  appropriate  appcUatioDS 
should  be  <Wonderfhl,  Counsellor,  the  Migbty 
God'  (Isa.  ix.  6);  that  he  should  assume  bnay 
nature,  and  become  'a  child  bom'  of  the  Urarf- 
itish  nation  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.lO\ 
of  the  ihmily  of  David  (Isa.  xi.  1);  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  appearance  should  be  the  idvatiooof 
mankind,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Isa.  xltx- ^): 
that  he  should  be  '  despised  and  rejected'  of  &r 
countrymen ;  that  he  should  be  <cut  off,  hirt »°< 
for  himself;'  that  he  should  be  «woonded  or 
men's  transgressions,  bruised  for  their  iniqaitiA, 
and  undergo  Ae  chastisement  of  their  peace; 


that  <by  his  stripes  men  should  be  beded;'  «» 
<the  Lord  should  lay  on  him  the  iniqviQr  ^ 
men;  that  'exaction  should  be  made  apd  be 
should  answer  it;'  that  he  should  «makehtt«w 
an  offering  for  sin;'  that  after  these sofienog'^ 
should  be  'exalted  and  extoUed  and  OBdfiJ^ 
lugh;'  that  he  should  *  see  of  the  travail  of  w 
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nd  aad  be  satisfied,  and  by  his  knowledge  justify 
many '  (Isa.  liii.  pauim) ;  that  Jehovah  ^ould  say 
to  him,  *  Sit  at  my  right  hand  until  1  make  thine 
eDcmieB  thy  footstool'  (Ps.  ex.  1) ;  that  he  should 
be  brought  near  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  that 
W  him  should  be  given  'dominion,  and  glory, 
aod  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  and  nations,  and 
languages  should  serve  him— an  everlasting  do- 
minion which  shall  not  pa^  away, — ^a  kin^om 
that  shall  not  be  destroyed' (Dan.  viL  13,  14). 
All  this  is  implied  in  saying  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
In  the  plainer  language  of  the  New  Testament 
'Jesus  IS  the  Christ'  is  equivalent  to  Jesus  is 
'God  manifest  in  the  flesh'  (I  Tim.  iii.  16),— the 
Son  of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his  obe- 
dience, and  sufierings,  and  death  in  the  room  of 
the  gmlty,  has  obtained  salvation  for  them,  and 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  for  himself  that 
Itt  may  give  eternal  life  to  all  coming  to  the 
Fkther  through  him. 
(2.)  While  the  statement  'Jesus  is  the  Christ' 
if  thus  materially  equivalent  to  the  statement '  all 
that  is  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,'  it  brings 
more  directly  before  our  mind  those  truths  re^ 
meeting  him  which  the  appellation  *  the  Anointed 
One'Datundly  suggests.     He  is  a  prophet,  a 

Srie«t,  and  a  king.  He  is  the  great  revealer  of 
iTine  truth ;  the  only  ezpiator  of  human  guilt, 
snd  reconciler  of  man  to  God ;  the  supreme  and 
sole  legitimate  ruler  over  the  understandings, 
consciences,  and  affections  of  men.  In  his  per- 
iOD,  and  work,  and  word,  by  his  spirit  and  provi- 
dence, be  unfolds  the  truUi  with  respect  to  the 
diTine  character  and  will,  and  so  conveys  it  into 
the  mind  as  to  make  it  the  effectual  means  of 
ttoforming  man's  will  to  God's  will,  man's  cha- 
neter  to  &)d'B  character.  He  has  by  his  spoUess, 
lU-perfect  obedience,  amid  the  severest  suffer- 
iafa,  'obedience  unto  death  even  the  death  of  the 
cron,'  80  illustrated  the  excellence  of  the  divine 
lav  and  the  wickedness  and  danger  of  violating 
it,  u  to  make  it  a  righteous  thing  in  '  the  just 
God'  to 'justify  the  ungodly,'  thus  jprcmitiating 
the  offended  majesty  of  heaven ;  while  the  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  love  in  appointing  and 
accepting  this  atonement,  when  apprehended  by 
the  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  Hol^  Spirit, 
^mes  the  effectual  means  of  reconcihng  man 
to  God  and  to  his  law,  *  transforming  him  by  the 
renewing  of  his  mind.'  And  now,  possessed  of 
'all  Dower  in  heaven  and  earth,' '  all  power  over 
all  ^esh,'  '  He  is  Lord  of  AU.'  All  external 
events  sjMi  all  spiritual  influences  are  equally 
^der  his  control,  and  as  a  king  he  exerts  his  au- 
thority in  carrying  into  full  eroct  the  great  pur- 
V^'f^  which  his  revelations  ss  a  prophet,  ana  his 
Sreat  atoning  sacrifice  as  a  high-pnest,  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish. 

(3.)  But  the  full  import  of  the  appellation  the 
Cbkist  is  not  yet  brought  out  It  indicates  that 
He  to  whom  it  belongs  is  the  anoinied  prophet, 
priest,  and  king — ^not  that  he  was  anointed  by 
iDsterial  oil,  but  that  he  was  divinely  appointed, 
^oUfied,  commimoned,  and  accredited  to  be  the 
^Tioor  of  men.  These  are  the  ideas  which  the 
term  anointed  aeems  specially  intended  to  convey. 
Jcsos  was  divinely  appointed  to  the  offices  he 
DUed.  He  did  not  ultroneously  assume  them, 
'he  was  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron'  (Heb.  v.4 ; 
la.  xi.  2-4).     He  was  divinely  commisrioned: 


'The  Father  sent  Um'  (Isa.  xlix.  fi).  He  is 
divinely  accredited  (Acts  ii.  22 ;  John  v.  37). 
Such  is  the  import  of  the  appellation  Christ* 

If  these  observations  are  clearly  apprehended 
there  will  be  litde  difficulty  in  giving  a  satis&c* 
tory  answer  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes 
been  proposed — ^when  did  Jesus  become  Christ? 
when  was  he  anointed  of  God  ?  We  have  seen 
that  the  expression  is  a  fieurative  or  analogical 
one,  and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  its 
references  are  various.  The  appointment  of  the 
Saviour,  like  all  the  other  divine  purposes,  was, 
of  course,  from  eternity.  '  He  was  set  up  from 
everlasting'  (Prov.  viri.  23);  he  'was  fore- 
ordained before  the  foundation  of  the  world' 
(1  Pet  i.  20).  His  qualifications,  such  of  them 
as  were  conferred,  were  bestowed  in  or  during 
his  incarnation,  when  '  God  anointed  him  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power'  (Acts  x.  38). 
His  commission  mt^  be  considered  as  given  him 
when  called  to  enter  on  the  functions  ofhis  office. 
He  himself,  after  quoting,  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth,  in  the  commencement  of  bis  ministrv, 
the  nassage  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in 
whicn  his  unction  to  the  prophetical  office  is  pre- 
dicted, declared  '  This  day  is  this  Scripture  ful- 
filled in  your  ears.'  And  in  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  God,  as  the  reward  of  his  loving 
righteousness  and  hating  iniquihr, '  anointed  him 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows'  (Ps. 
xlv.  7),  t.  e.  conferred  on  him  a  regal  power, 
fruitful  in  blessings  to  himself  and  others,  far 
superior  to  that  which  any  king  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, making  him,  as  the  Apostie  Peter  ex- 
presses it  *  both  Lord  and  Christ'  (Acts  ii.  36). 
As  to  his  being  accredited^  every  miraculous 
event  performed  in  reference  to  him  or  by  him 
may  be  viewed  as  included  in  this  species  of 
anointing— especially  the  visible  descent  of  the 
Spirit  on  him  in  his  baptism. 

These  statements,  with  regard  to  the  import  of 
the  appellation  '  the  Christ,'  show  us  how  we  are 
to  understand  tfae  statement  of  the  Apostie  John, 
'  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  tiie  Christ  is 
bom  of  God'  (1  John  v.  1),  t.  e.  is  *a  child  of 
God,'  'bom  a^in,'  'a  new  creature;'  and  the 
similar  declaration  of  the  Apostie  Paul, '  No  man 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,'  t.  e,  the  Christ, 
the  Messiah,  'but  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  (1  Cor. 
xii.  3).  It  is  plain  that  the  proposition, '  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,'  wnen  understood  in  the  latitude  of 
meaning  which  we  have  shown  belongs  to  it 
contains  a  complete  summary  of  the  truth  re- 
specting the  divine  method  of  salvation.  To 
believe  that  principle  rightiy  understood  is  to 
believe  the  Gospel — ^the  saving  trath,  by  the  fiiith 
of  which  a  man  is,  and  by  the  faith  of  which  only 
a  man  can  be,  brought  into  the  relation  or  formed 
to  the  character  of  a  child  of  God ;  and  though  a 
man  may,  without  divine  influence,  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  that '  Jesus  is  the  Lord,' '  Messiah 
the  Prince,'  and  even  firmly  to  believe  that  these 
words  embody  a  truth,  yet  no  man  can  be  brought 
really  to  believe  and  cordially  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  contained  in  these  words,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  unfold  it,  without  a  peculiar  divine 
influence. 

JESUS,  suraamed  Justus.    [Justus.] 

JETHRO.    [HoBAB,] 

JEW,  a  name  formed  from  that  of  the  patriarch 
Judah,  and  applied  in  its  first  use  to  one  belong- 
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ing  to  the  tribe  or  ooantry  of  Jodah,  or  rather 
perhapB  to  a  subject  of  the  separate  kiimdom  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  xvi  6 ;  xxt.  5).  During  the 
Captivity  the  term  seems  to  have  been  extended 
to  HI  the  people  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
countrj,  without  distinction  (Esth.  iii.  6, 9 ;  Dan. 
iii.  8,  12) ;  and  this  loose  application  of  the  name 
was  preserved  after  the  restoration  to  Palestine, 
when  it  came  to  denote  not  only  every  descendant 
of  Abraham  in  the  largest  possible  sense,  but 
even  proselytes  who  had  no  blood-relation  to  the 
Hebrews  (Acts  iL  5 ;  comp.  10).  See  the  articles 
Israel;  Judah. 

JEZ'EBEL  (not  inhabited,  comp.  Iaabella\ 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  consort  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  (b.c.  918). 
This  unsuitable  alliance  proved  most  disastrous 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  for  Jezebel  induced 
her  weak  husband  not  only  to  connive  at  her  in- 
troducinff  the  worship  of  her  native  idols,  but 
eventuallv  to  become  himself  a  worshipper  of 
them,  and  to  use  aU  the  means  in  his  power  to 
establish  them  in  the  room  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
This  was  a  great  enormity.    The  worship  of  the 

golden  calves  which  previously  existed  was, 
owever  mistakenly,  intended  in  honour  of  Je- 
hovah; but  this  was  an  open  alienation  fh>m 
him,  and  a  turning  aside  to  foreign  and  strange 
gods,  which,  indeed,  were  no  gods.  Most  of  the 
particulars  of  this  bad  but  apparently  highly- 
gifted  woman's  conduct  have  been  related  in  the 
notices  of  Ahab  and  Elijah.  From  the  course 
of  her  proceedings  it  would  appear  that  she  grew 
to  hate  the  Jewisn  system  of  law  and  religion,  on 
account  of  what  must  have  seemed  to  her  its  in- 
tolerance and  its  anti-social  tendencies.  She 
hence  sought  to  put  it  down  by  all  the  means 
she  could  command ;  and  the  imbecility  of  her 
husband  seems  to  have  made  all  the  powers  of 
the  state  subservient  to  her  designs.  The  man- 
ner in  which  she  acquired  and  used  her  power 
over  Ahab  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  matter  of 
Naboth,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  other 
afiairs  in  which  she  was  engaged,  brings  out  her 
true  character,  and  displays  the  nature  of  her 
influence.  When  she  found  him  puling,  like  a 
spi>iled  child,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Naboth 
to  gratify  him  by  selling  him  his  patrimonial 
vineyard  for  a  *  garden  of  herbs,'  she  teaches 
him  to  look  to  her,  to  rely  upon  her  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  wishes ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  impression,  more  perhaps  than  fh)m  savage- 
ness  of  temper,  she  scrupled  not  at  murder  under 
the  abused  forms  of  law  and  religion.  She  had 
the  reward  of  her  unscrupulous  decisiveness  of 
character  in  the  triumph  of  her  policy  in  Israel, 
where,  at  last,  there  were  but  7000  people  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  kissed  their 
hand  to  hii  image.  Nor  was  her  success  confined 
to  Israel,  for  through  Athaliah — a  daughter  after 
her  own  heart — who  was  married  to  the  son  and 
successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  same  policy  pre- 
vailed for  a  time  in  Judah,  after  Jezebel  herself 
had  perished  and  the  house  of  Ahab  had  met  its 
doom.  It  seems  that  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Jezebel  maintained  considerable  ascen- 
dancy over  her  son  Joram;  and  her  measures 
and  misconduct  formed  the  principal  charge 
which  Jehu  cast  in  the  teeth  of  that  unhappy 
monarch  before  he  sent  forth  the  arrow  which 
slew  him.    The  last  effort  of  Jezebel  was  to  inti- 


midate Jehu  as  he  passed  the  palace,  by  wambs 
him  of  the  eventual  rewards  of  even  suocessfu 
treason.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  die 
woman,  that,  even  in  this  terrible  moment,  whes 
she  knew  Aat  her  son  was  slain,  and  most  hive 
felt  that  her  power  had  departed,  she  displayed 
herself  not  with  rent  veil  and  dishevelled  bair, 
^  but  tired  her  head  and  painted  her  eyes '  before 
she  looked  out  at  the  window.  The  eanncfas.  at 
a  word  from  Jehu,  having  cast  her  down,  she 
met  her  death  beneath  the  wall  [JxhuI;  tod 
when  afterwards  tiie  new  monardi  beUxioght 
him  that,  as  '  a  king's  daus^ter,'  her  corp 
should  not  be  treated  with  &re^iect,  notbiof 
was  found  of  her  but  the  palms  d  her  hands  and 
the  soles  of  her  feet.  The  dogs  had  eaten  all  the 
rest  B.C.  884  (1  Kings  xvL  31 ;  xviiL  4, 13, 19; 
xxi.  5-25;  S  Kings  ix.  7,  22,  30-37). 

JEZ'REEL,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  ImAai 
(Josh.  xix.  18),  where  the  kings  of  Israel  faads 
palace,  and  where  the  court  often  resided,  al- 
though Samaria  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Idof 
dom.  It  is  most  finequentiy  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  Here  was  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  Ahab  coveted  to  at- 
lar^  the  palace-grounds  (1  Kings  xviii  45, 46: 
xxu),  and  here  Jehu  executed  his  dreadfbl  cos- 
mission  against  the  house  of  Ahab,  when  Jeiebd 
Joram,  and  all  who  were  connected  with  that 
wretched  dvnasty,  perished  (2  Kings  ix.  14-^. 
X.  1-11).    lliese  horrid  scenes  appear  to  hair 

Siven  the  kings  cf  Israel  a  distaste  to  this  rts- 
ence,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned  in  their  )as- 
tory.  It  is,  however,  named  by  Hoses  (i.  4: 
comp.  i.  II ;  iL  22);  and  in  Judith  (i.  8;  iv.S: 
vii.  3)  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  Esdraeba- 
In  the  days  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still 
a  large  village,  called  Esdraela.  Nothing  nwn 
is  heard  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  crusades,  vfaea 
it  was  called  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Gerinaffi. 
and  by  the  Arabs  Zerin ;  and  it  is  described  as 
commanding  a  wide  prospect — on  the  east  to  tlte 
mountuns  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  west  to  Moont 
Carmel.  But  this  line  of  identification  seemi  v 
have  been  afterwards  lost  sight  of^  and  it  is  odIt 
of  late  that  the  identification  of  Zerin  and  Jeireel 
has  been  restored. 

Zerin  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  ro<^T  aofl 
very  steep  descent  into  the  great  and  fertile  tal- 
ley  of  Jezreel,  which  runs  down  between  the 
mountains  of  Oilboa  and  Hermon.  Lying  com- 
paratively high,  it  commands  a  wide  and  sobi« 
view,  extending  down  the  broad  valley  oo  tiK 
east  to  Beisan  (Bethshean),  and  on  the  westqo^ 
across  the  great  plain  to  the  mountains  of  Carmel. 
It  is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  (TJeseorcAtf.  i« 
163)  as  a  most  magnificent  site  for  a  city,  wbicb. 
being  itself  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  p^ 
would  naturally  give  its  name  to  the  whorf 
region.  In  the  valley  direetiy  under  Zerin  u  > 
considerable  fountain,  and  another  still  la.^ 
somewhat  farther  to  the  east,  under  the  northeni 
side  of  Gilboa,  called  Ain  Jalod.  There  ev>- 
therefore,  be  little  question  that,  as  in  Zerin  v« 
have  Jezreel,  so  in  the  valley  and  the  han^} 
we  have  tiie  *  valley  of  JezreeV  and  the  foustan 
of  JezreeV  of  Scripture. 

Zerin  has  at  present  littie  more  than  tvcvtT 
humble  dwellings,  mostly  in  ruins,  and  with  n^ 
inhabitants. 

JCXAB  {God'faihered),  one  of  the  three  aoos 
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of  Zendafa,  the  sister  of  Darid,  and  '  captain  ef 
the  hott'  (ceneraliflnmo)  of  the  army  dnring 
nearly  the  woole  of  David's  reign. 

He  first  appears  associated  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, AUshai  and  Asahel,  in  the  command  of 
Darid's  troops  against  Abner,  who  had  set  np  the 
claims  of  a  son  of  Saul  in  opposition  to  those  of 
DsTid,  who  then  reigned  in  Hebron.  The  armies 
baxiog  met  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  a  general 
acdoo  was  brought  on,  in  which  Abner  was 
worsted.  In  his  night  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  Joab's  brother,  the  swift-footed  Asahel,  by 
whom  he  was  porsned  (2  Sam.  ii.  13-32).  The 
consequences  of  this  deed  have  been  explained 
elsewhere  [Abner;  Asahsl]].  Joab  smothered 
for  a  time  his  resentment  agamst  the  shedder  of 
hit  brother's  blood;  but  iKiing  whetted  by  the 
natural  rivalry  of  position  between  him  and 
Abner,  he  aftmrards  made  it  the  instrument  of 
his  policy  by  treacherously,  in  the  act  of  friendly 
oommomcation,  slayins  Abner,  at  the  very^  time 
vhea  the  services  of  the  latter  to  David,  to 
whom  he  had  then  tamed,  had  rendered  him  a 
most  danceroos  rival  to  him  in  power  and  infla- 
enoe  (2  Sam.  iii  22-27).  That  Abner  had  at 
first  sosDeeted  that  Joab  would  take  the  position 
of  bkxn-avenger  [Blood-Revxnoe]  is  dear, 
from  the  apprehension  which  he  expressed 
1 2  Ssm.  it  82) ;  but  that  he  thought  that  Joab 
had,  under  all  the  circumstances,  lUMmdoned  this 
position,  is  shown  by  the  unsuspeetiuff  readiness 
with  which  he  went  aside  with  him  (2  Sam.  iii. 
26,  27) ;  and  tiiat  Joab  placed  his  murderous  act 
OD  the  footing  of  venseanoe  for  his  brother's 
blood,  is  plainly  stated  in  2  Sam.  tiL  30;  by 
which  it  also  ajipean  that  the  other  brother, 
Abishai,  shared  in  some  way  in  the  deed  and  its 
Ksponsibilities.  At  the  same  time,  as  Abner 
vas  perfe<^y  justified  in  slayinc  Anhel  to  save 
his  own  life,  it  is  very  doabtfuT  if  Joab  would 
ever  have  asserted  his  right  of  blood*revenge  if 
Abner  had  not  appeared  likely  to  endanger  his 
infloenoe  with  David.  The  king,  much  as  he 
repn4)ated  the  act,  knew  that  it  had  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse in  the  old  customs  of  blood-revenge»  and  he 
stood  habitoally  too  much  in  awe  of  his  impetu- 
OBs  snd  able  nephew  to  bring  him  to  punish- 
ment, or  even  to  4usplaoe  him  fWmi  his  command. 
'  I  am  this  day  weak,'  he  said, '  though  anointed 
^g,  and  these  men,  the  sons  of  Zeniiah,  be  too 
bsid  for  me'  (2  Sam.  iii.  39 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4-9). 

Desirous  probablv  of  making  some  atonement 
hefore  David  and  the  public  fbr  this  atrocity,  in 
s  viy  which  at  the  same  time  was  most  likely 
to  prove  effectual — ^namely,  by  some  daring  ex- 
ploit—he was  the  first  to  mount  to  the  assault  at 
the  storming  cH  the  fortress  on  Mount  Sion, 
which  had  remained  so  kmg  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jebnsites.  By  this  service  he  acquired  the  chief 
command  of  the  anny  of  all  Israel,  of  which 
David  was  by  this  time  king  (2  Sam.  v.  6-10). 

It  u  not  necessary  to  trace  the  subseauent  acts 
of  Joab,  seeing  that  they  are  in  ftct  the  public 
sds  of  the  king  he  served.  And  he  servoi  him 
^thfolly ;  ibr  although  he  knew  his  power  over 
Darid,  and  often  treated  him  with  little  oere- 
fiMDy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  most 
truly  devoted  to  Us  interests,  and  sometimes  ren- 
dered him  good  service  et«n  agunst  his  own  will, 
as  m  the  aihir  at  Mafaanaim  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-8). 
Bat  Joab  had  no  principka  apart  fWm  what  he 


deemed  his  duty  to  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
was  finite  as  ready  to  serve  his  master's  vices  as 
his  virtues,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere 
with  his  own  interests,  or  tended  to  promote 
them  by  enabling  him  to  make  himself  useful  to 
the  king.  His  ready  apprehension  of  the  king's 
meaning  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  made  himself  the  instrument  of 
the  murder,  and  of  the  hypocrisy  by  which  it  was 
covered,  are  proofs  of  this,  and  form  as  deep  a 
stain  upon  his  character  as  his  own  murders 
(2  Sam.  xi.  14-25).  As  Joab  was  on  good  terms 
with  Absalom,  and  had  taken  pains  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
fkther,  we  may  set  the  higher  value  upon  his 
firm  adhesion  to  David  when  Absalom  revolted, 
and  upon  his  stem  sense  of  duty  to  the  king — 
firom  whom  he  expected  no  thanks — displayed 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  war  bv  the  slaughter  of 
his  fkvourite  son,  when  all  others  shrunk  ftom 
the  responsibility  of  doing  the  king  a  service 
sigainst  his  own  will  (2  Sam.  xviii.  1-14).  In 
like  manner,  when  David  unhappily  resolved  to 
number  the  people,  Joab  discerned  the  evil,  and 
remonstrateo  a^^inst  it;  and  although  he  did  not 
venture  to  disobey,  he  performed  the  duty  tardily 
and  reluctantly,  to  afford  the  king  an  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  the  matter,  and  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  how  odious  the  measure  was  to  him 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  David  was  certainly  un- 
grateful fbr  the  services  of  Joab,  when,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  powerful  party  which  had  sup- 
ported Absalom,  he  offered  the  command  of  the 
nost  to  Amasa,  who  had  commanded  the  army  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  But  the  ineffidencv 
of  the  new  commander,  in  the  emergency  which 
the  revolt  of  Bichri's  son  produced,  arising  per- 
haps from  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  to  follow 
their  new  leader,  ^ve  Joab  an  opportunitv  of 
displaying  his  superior  resources,  and  also  of  re- 
moving his  rival  by  a  murder  very  similar  to, 
and  in  some  respects  less  excusable  and  more  fim 
than,  that  of  Abner  [Amasa].  Besides,  Amasa 
was  his  own  oonsin,  being  the  son  of  his  mother's 
sister  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-13). 

When  David  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  a  de- 
monstration was  made  in  fhvour  of  the  succession 
of  the  eldest  surviving  son,  Adonijah,  whose  in- 
terests had  been  compromised  by  the  preference 
of  the  young  Solomon,  Joab  joined  the  party  of 
the  natural  heir.  It  would  be  unjust  to  regard 
this  as  a  defection  fi'om  David.  It  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
the  natural  heir,  which,  if  not  then  made,  could 
not  be  made  at  all.  But  an  act  which  would 
have  been  justifiable,  had  the  preference  of  Solo- 
mon been  a  mere  caprice  of  the  old  king,  became 
criminal  as  an  act  of  contumacy  to  the  Divine 
king,  the  real  head  of  the  government,  who  had 
called  the  house  of  David  to  the  throne,  and  had 
the  sole  right  of  determining  which  of  its  mem- 
bers should  reign.  When  the  prompt  measures 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the  king  rendered 
this  demonstration  abortive  (1  Kin^  i.  7),  Joab 
withdrew  into  private  lifb  till  some  tmie  after  the 
death  of  David,  when  the  fiite  of  Adonijah,  and 
of  Abiathar — whose  life  was  only  spared  in  con- 
sequence of  his  sacerdotal  character — warned 
Joab  that  he  had  little  mercy  to  expect  firom  the 
new  kiuff.  He  fled  fbr  refvige  to  the  altar;  but 
wkea  Solomon  heard  this,  he  sent  Benaiah  to  put 
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him  to  death ;  and,  as  he  refhsed  to  come  forth, 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  slain  eren  at  the 
altar.  Thos  died  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
warriors  and  unscmpuloos  men  that  Israel  erer 
prodaced.  His  corpse  was  removed  to  his  domain 
m  the  wilderness  en  Jndah,  and  boried  there,  b.c. 
1015  (1  Kings  iL  5,  28-34). 

JOAN'N A,  wife  of  Chuza,  the  steward  of  He- 
rod Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  She  was 
one  of  those  women  who  followed  Christ,  and 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  him  and  his  disdples 
out  of  their  abundance.  They  had  all  been  cured 
of  grieTous  diseases  by  the  SaTionr,  or  had  re- 
ceived material  benefits  from  him ;  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  allowed  them  to  testify  in 
this  way  their  mtitnde  and  derotedness  without 
reproach.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Joanna 
was  at  this  time  a  widow  (Luke  viii.  3 ;  zxiv.  10). 

1.  JO'ASH  {God-given)t  a  contraction  of  Js- 
HOASH,  son  of  AhazisJi  and  eighth  king  of  Judah, 
who  began  to  reign  in  b.c  878,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  reigned  forty-one  years. 

Joash,  when  an  innnt,  was  secretly  saved  by 
his  aunt  Jehoshebah,  who  was  married  to  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada,  from  the  general  massacre 
of  the  family  by  Athaliah,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  [Athaliah  ;  Jehotada].  By^  the  high- 
priest  and  his  wife  tiie  child  was  privily  brought 
up  in  the  chambers  connected  with  the  temple 
till  he  had  attained  his  eighth  year,  when  Je- 
hoiada deemed  that  the  state  of  affairs  required 
him  to  produce  the  youthful  heir  of  the  throne  to 
the  people,  and  claim  for  him  the  crown  which 
his  grandmother  had  so  unrighteously  usurped. 
Finmne  the  influential  persons  whom  he  con- 
sulted nvourable  to  the  design,  everything  was 
secretly,  but  admirably,  arranged  for  producing 
Joash,  and  investing  him  with  the  regalia,  in 
such  a  manner  that  Athaliah  could  have  no  sus- 
picion of  the  event  till  it  actually  occurred.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  sole  surviving  scion  of 
David's  illustrious  house  appeared  in  ue  place  of 
the  kings,  by  a  particular  pillar  in  the  temple- 
court,  and  was  crowned  and  anointed  with  the 
usual  ceremonies.  The  high-wrought  enthusiasm 
of  the  spectators  then  found  vent  m  clapping  of 
hands  and  exulting  shouts  of  'Long  live  the 
king!'  The  joyfhl  uproar  was  heard  even  in 
the  palace,  and  brought  Athaliah  to  the  temple, 
flt>m  whidi,  at  a  word  from  Jehoiada,  she  was 
led  to  her  death. 

Joash  behaved  well  during  his  non-age,  and  so 
long  after  as  he  remained  under  the  influence  of 
the  high-priest  But  when  he  died  the  king  seems 
to  have  felt  himself  relieved  from  a  yoke ;  and,  to 
manifest  his  freedom,  began  to  take  the  contrary 
course  to  that  which  he  had  followed  while  under 
pupilage.  Gradually  the  persons  who  had  pos- 
soaed  influence  formerly,  when  the  house  of 
David  was  contaminated  bV  its  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Ahab,  insinuated  themselves  into  his 
councils,  and  ere  long  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  the  observances  of  the  law  were  neglected, 
and  the  land  was  defiled  with  idolatries  and 
idolatrous  usages.  The  prophets  then  uttered 
their  warnings,  but  were  not  heard ;  and  the  in- 
fiOnated  king  lad  the  atrocious  ingratitude  to  pu) 
to  death  Zecnari^,  the  son  and  successor  of  ni» 
benefactor  Jehoiada.  F«ir  these  deeds  Joash  wa» 
made  an  example  of  the  divine  judgments.  He 
saw  hk  realm  devastated  by  ^e  Syrians  under 


Haxael;  his  armies  were  cut  in  pieces  by  tn 
enemy  of  inferior  numbers;  and  he  was  even 
besieged  in  Jerusalem,  and  only  presenred  his 
capital  and  his  crown  by  giving  up  the  treasars 
of  the  temple.  Besides  this,  a  painftil  maladj 
embittered  all  his  latter  days,  and  at  length  he 
became  so  odious  that  his  own  servants  coDspired 
against  him,  and  slew  him  on  his  bed.  Joish 
was  buried  in  the  dty  of  David ;  but  a  place  in 
the  sepuldbre  of  the  kings  was  denied  to  his  re- 
mains ^2  Kings  zi. ;  xii. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.). 

2.  JOASH,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahas  oo 
the  throne  of  Israel,  of  which  he  was  the  tvcUth 
king.  He  began  to  reign  in  b.c  840,  and  ragned 
sixteen  incomplete  years.  He  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors  in  the  policy  of  keepin; 
up  the  worship  of  the  golden  ^ves ;  bot  aptrt 
from  this,  he  bears  a  fiiir  character,  and  had  in- 
tervals, at  least,  of  sincere  piety  and  true  derodoo 
to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  He  held  the  prophcf 
Eltsha  in  high  honour,  looking  up  to  hiia  ti  & 
fkther.  When  he  heard  of  his  last  illness  here- 
paired  to  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  prophet,  lod 
was  favoured  with  promises  of  victories  over  the 
Syrians,  by  whom  his  dominions  were  tba 
harassed.  These  promises  were  aooomplished 
after  the  prophet's  death.  In  three  signal  ud 
successive  victories  Joash  overcame  the  Sjnai& 
and  retook  from  them  the  towns  which  HszkI 
had  rent  from  Israel. 

These  advantages  rendered  the  kinffdom  of 
Israel  more  potent  than  that  of  Judah.  Ht 
however,  sought  no  ouarrel  with  that  kingdom; 
but  when  he  received  a  defiance  from  AmMxaii 
king  of  Judah,  he  answered  with  becoming  sprit 
in  a  parable,  which  by  its  images  calls  to  mind 
that  of  Jotham  [Parabubs]  :  the  cool  disdamof 
the  answer  must  have  been,  and  in  fkct  wiira* 
oeedingly  galling  to  Amaziah.  In  the  var,ff 
rather  acdon,  which  fbllowed,  Joash  wunc- 
torions.  Having  defeated  Amasiah  at  Bdh- 
shemeiii,  in  Judah,  he  advanced  to  JeresalcB. 
broke  down  the  wall  to  the  extent  of  400  cnhifi. 
and  carried  away  the  treasures  both  of  the  tenipie 
and  the  palace,  toother  with  hostages  fior  the 
fhture  good  behaviour  of  the  crest-nulen  Aiair 
ziah.  Joash  himself  did  not  long  sarviTe  this 
victory ;  he  died  in  peace,  and  was  boned  is 
Samaria  (2  Kinn  xiii.  9-25;  ziv.  1-17). 

JOB,  THE  BOOK  OF.  We  shall  considff. 
first,  the  contents  of  this  book ;  secondly,  its  ob- 
ject; thirdly,  its  composition;  and,  lastly,  the 
country,  descent,  and  age  of  its  author. 

I.  (JONTENTB.  In  the  land  of  Us,  belongiagto 
the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  lived  ib 
honest,  pious  man,  called  Job.  For  his  sao^ 
and  perfect  devotedness,  God  had  amply  bleaed 
him  with  worldly  property  and  children ;  bot  oo 
Satan  obtaining  leave  to  tempi  kirn,  he  soddeolv 
lost  the  fortune  of  his  life.  Ultimately  be  s 
smitten  with  a  severe  and  painful  disease;  hit 
though  his  wife  mov€$  him  to  forsake  Ood> 
still  continues  true  and  stanch  to  the  Lxxd. 
Three  friends,  EUphas,  Bildad,  and  Zophar.  bnr 
of  his  caUunities,  and  come  to  console  him.  Htf 
distressed  state  excites  their  heartfi&ltoompassioe; 
but  the  view  which  they  take  o(  its  origin  pr^ 
vents  them  from  at  once  assisting  him,  and  tbet 
remain  nlent,  though  they  are  sensible  that  by  so 
doing  they  further  wound  his  feelings.  Sev« 
days  thus  pass,  until  Job»  suspecting  the  cause  of 
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tbrir  eondoet,  beoomes  discompoied  and  bretks 
sileaoe.  His  fint  obtervations  are  based  on  the 
anertion— not,  indeed,  broadly  ezpreBsed---diat 
God  acts  faanhly  and  arbitrarily  in  inflicting 
calimityon  men.  This  causes  a  discussion  be- 
treen  liim  and  his  friends,  which  is  diTided  into 
three  ouun  parts,  each  with  sabdiTisions,  and 
cmitfmees  the  speeches  of  the  three  friends  of 
Job,  sod  his  answers:  the  last  part,  however, 
oonsists  of  only  two  BubdiTisioos,  the  third  friend, 
Zophar,  baring  nothing  to  rejoin.  By  this  silence 
the  author  of  the  book  generally  designates  the 
defeat  of  Job's  friends,  who  are  defending  a  com- 
mon cause.  Taking  a  genenl  view  of  &  argu- 
meiit  which  they  urge  against  him,  they  may  be 
ooDsidered  as  asserting  the  following  positions : — 

1.  No  man  being  free  from  sin,  we  need  not 
vooder  that  we  are  liable  to  calamities,  for  which 
we  must  account  by  a  reference,  not  to  God,  but 
to  onrselTes.  From  the  misery  of  the  distressed, 
others  are  enabled  to  infer  their  guilt ;  and  they 
mast  take  thia  view  in  order  to  vindicate  divine 
justice. 

2.  The  distress  of  a  man  proves  not  only  that 
Ae  hat  tinmed^  but  shows  slso  the  degree  and 
metsnre  of  his  sin ;  and  thus,  tram  the  extent  of 
olsmity  sustained,  may  be  inferred  the  extent  of 
uu  committed;  and  from  this  the  measure  of 
impendiug  misfortune. 

3.  A  distressed  man  may  recover  his  former 
happiness,  and  even  attain  to  greater  fortune  than 
hevveren^yed  before,  if  he  takes  a  warning  from 
his  afflictions,  repents  of  his  sins,  reforms  his  life, 
ind  raises  himself  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral 
Kctitade.  Impatience  and  irreverent  ezpostnla* 
tion  with  God  serve  but  to  prolong  and  increase 
punishment ;  for,  by  accusing  God  of  injustice, 
s  firesh  sin  is  addicd  to  former  transgressions. 

4.  Thouffh  the  wicked  man  is  capable  of  pro- 
sperity, still  it  is  never  lasting.  The  moat  awful 
retribution  soon  overtakes  him ;  and  his  transient 
felicity  must  itself  be  connderod  as  punishment, 
once  It  renders  him  heedless,  and  makea  him  feel 
aisfortune  m<Nre  keenly. 

In  opposition  to  them,  Job  maintains : 
1.  llie  moat  upright  man  may  be  highly  on* 
fortunate — more  so  than  the  inevitable  fiiults  and 
ihortoomings  of  human  nature  would  seem  to 
imply.  There  b  a  savage  cruelty,  deserving  the 
lererities  of  tJie  Divine  resentment,  in  inferring 
the  guilt  of  a  man  firom  his  distresses.  In  dis- 
tributing good  and  evil,  God  regards  neither 
merit  nor  guilt,  but  acts  according  to  His  sove* 
Rign  pleasure.  His  omnipotence  is  apparent  in 
every  part  of  the  creation ;  but  His  justice  cannot 
be  seen  in  the  government  of  the  world;  the 
afflictions  of  the  righteous,  as  well  as  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  wicked,  are  evidence  against  it  There 
are  innumei«ble  cases,  and  Job  considers  his  own 
to  be  one  of  them«  in  which  a  sufierer  has  a  right 
to  jnstify  himself  bffore  God,  and  to  repine  at 
His  decrees.  Of  this  supposed  right  Job  freelj 
avails  i>itnf«>lf,  and  mamtains  it  against  hia 
friends. 

5.  In  a  state  of  composure  and  calmer  reflec- 
tion, Job  retracts,  chiefly  in  his  concluding 
speech,  all  his  former  rathier  extravagant  asser- 
tions, and  says  that,  although  God  generally 
afflicts  the  wid;ed  and  blesses  the  righteous,  still 
there  are  exoeptions  to  this  rule,  single  cases  in 
vhicfa  the piott  vadergo  severe  trials;  thein£^ 


renee^  therefore,  of  a  man's  guilt  from  hia  tnit- 
fortunes  is  by  no  means  warranted.  For  the 
exceptiont  established  b;^  experience  prove  thai 
God  does  not  always  distribute  prosperity  and 
adversity  after  this  rule ;  but  that  he  sometimes 
acts  on  a  diffinrent  principle,  or  as  an  absolute 
lord,  according  to  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

3.  Humbly  to  adore  God  is  our  duty,  even 
when  we  are  subject  to  calamities  not  at  all 
deserved;  but  we  should  abstain  flrom  banhlv 
judging  of  those  who,  when  distressed,  send  forth 
complamts  against  God. 

The  interest  of  the  narrative  is  hefi  up  with 
consideTable  skill,  by  progressively  rising  and 
highly  passionate  language.  At  first,  Job'a 
friends  charge  him,  and  he  dejfends  himself  in 
mild  terms;  but  graduallv  they  are  all  betra]^ed 
into  warmth  of  temper,  which  goes  on  increasing 
until  the  friends  have  nothing  more  to  ohjecl^ 
and  Job  remains  in  possession  of  the  field.  The 
discussion  thjcn  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  when  a 
fresh  disputant,  Elihu,  appears.  Trusting  in 
his  just  cause.  Job  had  proudly  opposed  Godt 
with  whom  he  expostulated,  and  whom  he  charged 
with  injustice,  when  the  sense  of  his  calamitiea 
should  have  led  him  to  acknowledge  the  sinfol- 
ness  of  human  nature,  and  hnmbly  to  submit  to 
the  Divine  dispensations.  Making  ever}*  allow- 
ance for  his  painful  situation,  and  putting  the 
mildest  construction  on  his  expressions,  he  is  still 
substantially  wrong,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
suffered  to  remain  the  vanouisher  in  this  hidi 
argument.  He  had  silencea  his  friends,  but  the 
general  issue  remained  to  be  settied.  £lihtt  had 
waited  till  Job  and  his  friends  had  spoken,  be- 
cause they  were  older  than  he ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  the  Uiree  visitors  ceased  to  answer,  he  ofiera 
himself  to  reason  with  Job,  and  shows  that  God 
is  just  in  his  ways.    He  does  this, 

1.  From  Me  nature  of  tii/Kca'oas.— He  be^ini 
by  urging  that  Job  was  very  wrong  in  boasting 
of  his  integrity,  and  making  it  appear  that  re- 
wards were  due  to  him  from  God.  now  righteous 
soever  he  was,  he  still  had  no  claim  to  reward; 
on  the  contrsjy,  all  men  are  sinners  in  God't 
eyes ;  and  nobody  can  complain  that  he  suffers 
unjustly,  for  the  venr  greatest  sufferings  c^nal 
not  his  immense  Kuilt  Then  Elihu  explains  a 
leading  point  on  which  he  differs  from  the  friends 
of  Job:  he  asserts  that  from  greater  sufferings 
inflicted  on  a  person  it  was  not  to  be  inforred  that 
he  lubd  sinned  more  than  others  afflicted  with  a 
less  amount  of  calamity.  Calamities  were,  in« 
deed,  under  all  ciroumstanoes^  punishments  Ibr 
sins  committed,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
correctives  also;  and  therefore  they  might  be 
inflicted  on  the  eomparetively  most  righteous  in 
preforence  to  others.  If  the  olgect  of  afflictions 
was  attained,  and  the  distressed  acknowledged 
his  sinfolness,  he  would  humble  himself  before 
God,  who  would  bless  him  with  mater  happiness 
than  he  ever  before  enjoyed.  But  he  who  took 
not  this  view,  and  did  not  amend  his  ways,  would 
be  ruined,  and  the  blame  would  rest  wholly  with 
himself.  Consequentiy,  if  Job  made  the  best  of 
his  misfortune,  God  would  render  him  most 
happy;  but  if  he  eontiniied  refractory,  punial^ 
ment  would  follow  his  offences. 

2.  FromaeUareomcepHomofthenahireqfOod, 
— *  The  whole  creation  shows  forth  His  majesty, 
and  evinces  His  jnstios.    For  a  sum  to  stand  up 
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against  Him  and  to  assert  that  be  soffenB  inno- 
cently, is  the  greatest  anthropomorphism,  because 
it  goes  to  deny  the  Divine  majesty,  evident  in  all 
the  fkcts  of  the  created  world,  and  including 
God's  justice.  His  natare  being  one  and  indi- 
visible, it  cannot  on  one  side  exhibit  infinite 
perfection,  and  on  the  other  imperfection :  each 
example,  then,  of  God's  grandeur  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  is  evidence  against  the  rash  accusers 
of  Gtod's  jostice.  God  miut  be  just — this  is  cer- 
tain from  the  outset ;  and  how  His  justice  is  not 
impaired  by  calamities  inflicted  on  the  righteous 
ana  on  thyself^  1  have  already  explained/ 

Job  had,  in  a  stirring  manner,  several  times, 
challenged  God  to  decide  the  contest  Elibu 
suspects  the  approach  of  the  Lord,  when,  towards 
the  end  of  his  speech,  a  violent  thunder-storm 
arises,  and  God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind, showing  how  foolishly  the  latter  had  acted 
in  offering  to  reason  with  Him,  when  His  works 
proved  His  infinite  majesty,  and,  consequently. 
His  absolute  justice.  Job  now  submits  to  God, 
and  humbly  repents  of  his  ofienoe.  Hereupon 
God  addresses  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar, 
declaring  unto  them  His  displeasure  at  their 
unmerciral  dealing  with  their  fHend,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  could  onl^  be  avoided  by  Job 
offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  This  is  done, 
and  the  Lord  grants  unto  Job  ample  compensa- 
tion for  lus  sufSrings. 

n.  Design  of  the  book.  All  agree  that  the 
object  of  the  book  is  the  solution  of  the  question, 
how  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be  consistent  with 
God's  justice.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  direct  problem  exclusively  refers  to  the  first 
point,  the  second  being  only  incidentally  dis- 
cussed on  occasion  of  tiie  leading  theme.  If  this 
is  overlooked,  the  author  would  appear  to  have 
solved  only  one  half  of  his  problem ;  the  case 
from  which  the  whole  discussion  proceeds,  has 
reference  merely  to  the  leading  problem. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  regarding  the 
sufferings  of  the  riffhteons  rests  on  two  positions. 

1.  Calamity  is  &s  only  way  that  leads  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

2.  Calamity,  as  the  veiled  grace  of  God,  is  with 
the  pious  never  alone,  but  manifest  proofs  of 
Divine  favour  accompany  or  follow  it.  Though 
sunk  in  misery,  they  still  are  happier  than  the 
wicked,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  object,  it  is 
terminated  by  the  Lord. 

It  is  this  exclusively  correct  solution  of  the 
problem  which  occurs  m  the  book  of  Job.  It  is 
not  given  in  Job's  speeches  or  in  the  speeches  of 
his  mends,  neither  is  it  exclusively  given  in  the 
addresses  of  God  which  contain  only  the  basis  of 
the  solution,  not  the  solution  itself.  But  all  in- 
terpreters allow  that  it  is  set  forth  in  Elihu's 
speeches  which  appear  to  contain  the  opinion  of 
the  author. 

The  leading  principle  in  Elihu's  statement  is, 
that  calamity  in  the  shape  of  trial  was  inflicted 
even  on  the  comparatively  best  men,  but  that 
God  allowed  a  favourable  turn  to  take  place  as 
soon  as  it  had  attained  its  object  Now  this  is 
the  key  to  the  events  of  Job's  life.  Though  a 
pious  and  righteous  man,  he  is  tried  by  severe 
afflictions.  He  knows  not  for  what  purpose  he 
is  smitten,  and  his  calamity  continues ;  bnt  when 
he  learns  it  fh>m  the  addresses  of  Elihu  and  God, 


and  humbles  himself,  he  is  relieved  from  the 
burden  which  oppresses  him,  and  ample  prospe-  ' 
ri^  atones  for  the  afflictions  he  has  sustained.  ' 
Add  to  this,  that  the  remaining  portion  of  Elihv's 
speeches,  in  which  he  points  to  God's  bfinite 
migesty  as  includins  his  justice,  is  oootinued  in 
the  addresses  of  God ;  that  Elihu  foretells  God's 
appearance ;  that  he  is  not  punished  by  God  » 
are  the  friends  of  Job;  in  mie,  that  Job  by  his 
very  silence  acknowledges  the  problem  to  hare 
been  solved  by  Elihu ;  and  his  silence  is  tbe 
more  significant  because  Elihu  had  urged  him  to 
defend  himself  (xxxiii.  32),  and  beeaose  Job  bid 
repeatedly  declared  he  would  *  hold  his  peace,* 
if  it  was  shown  to  him  wherein  he  had  erred  (vi. 
24,25;  xix*4X 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  comj^tion 
of  tiie  book  there  are  three  different  opinions:— 
I.  Some  contend  that  the  book  contains  an 
entirely  true  history.  2.  Others  assert  that  it  ii 
founded  on  a  true  history,  which  has  been  recast, 
modified,  and  enlarged  by  the  author.  3.  The 
third  opinion  is,  that  the  book  contains  a  itam- 
tive  entirely  imaginary,  and  constructed  by  the 
author  to  teach  a  great  moral  truth. 

The  first  view,  taken  by  numerous  ancient  id* 
terpreters,  is  now  abandoned  by  nearly  all  inter- 
preters. It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  adopted 
bv  Josephus,  for  he  places  Job  in  the  list  of  the 
historical  books;  and  it  was  prevalent  with  all 
the  fiithers  of  the  church.  In  its  support  it  ii 
said,  1.  That  Job  is  (Ezek.  xiv.  14-550)  meo- 
tioned  as  a  public  character,  together  with  Noih 
and  Daniel,  and  represented  as  an  example  of 
piety.  2.  In  the  epistle  of  James  (v.  II),  patience 
in  sufierings  is  recommended  by  a  reference  to 
Job. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  contending  for 
an  historical  fbundation  of  the  book,  but  mnst  not 
undertake  to  determine  the  exact  natare  of  the 
groundwork.  That  its  historical  flramework  was 
poetically  enlarged  by  the  author,  has  been  al- 
ready observed  by  Luther.  As  for  the  rest,  the 
subtility  displayed  in  explaining  opposite  view& 
the  carefblly  drawn  characters  of  the  persons 
introduced,  and  their  animated  discourses,  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  question  at  issue  had  pre- 
viously been  the  subject  of  various  discossioos 
in  presence  of  the  author,  who,  perhaps,  took  part 
in  them.  Thus  there  would  be  an  histpncal 
fbundation,  not  only  for  the  fkcts  relate  in  the 
book,  but  to  a  certain  extent  also  for  the 
speeches. 

Opinions  differed  ui  ancient  times  as  to  w 
nottoR  to  which  the  author  belonged ;  some  con- 
sidering him  to  have  been  an  Arab,  others  aa 
Israelite ;  but  the  latter  suppositi<m  is  oii<^^' 
edly  prefbrable.  For,  1st,  we  find  in  our  b«* 
many  ideas  of  genuine  Israelite  growth:  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  described,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  Israelites,  as 
the  immediate  effect  of  Divine  omnipotence ;  man 
is  formed  of  clay;  the  spirit  of  man  is  Gods 
breath ;  God  employs  the  angels  for  the  peribrn- 
ance  of  his  orders ;  Satan,  the  enemy  of  ^ 
chosen  children  of  God,  is  lus  instrument  tor 
tempting  them ;  men  are  weak  and  sinful ;  no- 
body is  pure  in  the  sight  of  God ;  moral  corrop- 
tion  is  propagated.  There  is  promulgated  to  ni«n 
the  law  of  God,  which  they  mnst  not  infring«« 
and  the  transgressions  of  which  are  visited  on 
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offeodere  with  ponishments.  Moreover,  the 
nether  world  is  depicted  in  hues  entirely  Hebrew. 
To  these  particulars  might,  without  much  trouble, 
be  added  many  more;  but  the  deep-searching 
inquirer  will  particularly  weigh,  2ndly,  the  fact, 
that  the  book  displays  a  stren^  and  fervour  of 
religions  fidth,  such  as  could  only  be  expected 
within  the  domain  of  revelation. 

Proceeding  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  age  of  the 
aathor  of  this  book,  we  meet  with  three  opi- 
nions:— 1.  That  he  lived  before  Moses,  or  was, 
at  least,  his  contemporary.  2.  That  he  lived  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  centuries  next 
following.  3.  That  he  lived  shortly  before,  or 
doring,  or  even  after  the  Babylonian  exile.  The 
view  of  those  who  assert  the  book  to'  have  been 
written  long  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  can  be 
iDpported  neither  by  the  nature  of  its  language 
nor  by  reasons  derived  fh)m  its  historical  ground- 
work, and  is  therefore  now  generally  rejected. 

Against  this  view,  militate,  first,  the  references 
to  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  prove  that  it 
vas  before  this  period  a  generally  known  writing. 
Thus,  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14-20,  are  mentioned  *  three 
men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,'  as  examples  of 
righteousness.  Further,  in  Jeremiah  xx.  14,  we 
find  evidently  imitated  Job's  cursing  of  the  day 
of  his  birth  (ch.  iii.).  Not  only  the  sentiments 
bat  the  words  are  often  the  same.  There  are 
also  in  the  Lameiitaiiona  of  Jeremiah,  many  pas- 
sages clearly  alluding  to  our  book,  which  must 
have  eminently  suitM  the  taste  of  this  prophet 
and  interested  him  (comp.  XTi.  13  with  Lam.  ii. 
16;  and  xix.  8,  with  Lam.  iii.  7,  9).  Another 
^x&mple  of  words  borrowed  from  Job  occurs  in 
Psalm  cvii.  42,  where  the  second  part  of  the 
^ne  agrees  literally  with  Job  v.  16.  2.  A  most 
decisive  reason  against  assigning  the  composition 
of  Job  to  the  period  of  the  Exile  is  derived  fVom 
^  Umguage,  since  it  is  f^  from  thoeeCh&l- 
daisms  which  occur  in  the  books  written  about 
that  time.  Eichhom  justly  observes,  *  Let  him 
^bo  is  fit  for  such  researches,  only  read,  first,  a 
^ting,  tainted  with  Aramfljisms,  and  next  the 
^k  of  Job :  they  will  be  found  diyerging  as 
«^t  and  west.*  3.  Equally  conclusive  is  the 
poetical  character  of  the  book.  The  Exile  mi^ht 
produce  a  soft,  moving  poem,  but  could  not  give 
"^  to  such  a  rich,  compact,  animated,  and 
^^  composition  as  ours,  breathing  youthful 
i^hness  throughout  Ewald,  in  acknowledging 
this,  says  justly,  '  The  high  skill  displayed  in 
this  book  cannot  be  well  expected  from  later 
^taries,  when  poetry  had  by  degrees  generally 
reclined,  and  particularly  in  the  higher  art  re- 
<lQired  by  large  compositions ;  and  language  so 
^<^ci8e  and  expressive  as  that  of  our  autlrar,  is 
not  found  b  writings  of  later  times.' 

To  the  view  which  ^aces  the  age  of  the  book 
^  Job  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  is 


dnoed.  It  is  said,  1.  'There  is  in  the  book  of 
Job  no  direct  reference  to  the  Mosaic  legislation ; 
rr  l^  descriptions  and  other  statements  are 
fnited  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs;  as,  for 
th  *i?^'  the  great  authority  held  by  old  men, 
gTJ^h  age  of  Job,  and  fiithers  offering  sacri- 
bo?*f?  their  fiunilies— which  leads  to  the  sup- 
position  that  when  our  book  was  written  no 


sacerdotal  order  yet  existed.'  These  points,  how- 
ever, are  quite  intelligible,  if  the  design  of  the 
book,  as  stated  above,  is  kept  in  view.  The 
author  intended  not  to  rest  the  decision  of  the 
question  at  issue  on  particular  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  on  religious  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience. This  at  once  explains  why  he  places 
the  scene  without  Palestine,  why  he  places  it  in 
the  patriarchal  age,  and  why  he  avoids  the  use 
of  tne  name  Jehovah ;  of  these  three  items  the 
Jint  sufficiently  accounts  for  no  reference  being 
made  to  the  Mosaic  legislation.  2.  *The  lan- 
guage of  the  book  of  Job  seems  strongly  to 
support  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  written 
before  Moses.'  It  has  been  often  said,  that  no 
writing  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  more  fire- 
qaently  illustrated  from  the  Arabic  than  this 
book.  In  answer  to  this  it  has  been  said  that 
this  inference  would  be  safe  only  if  the  book 
were  written  in  prose,  and  that  the  selection  of 
obsolete  and  rare  words  and  fbrms,  with  the 
Hebrews,  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  poetical 
style,  and  served  to  distingiush  it  firom  the  usual, 
habitual  way  of  writing ;  and  that  this  peculiarity 
belongs  to  our  book  more  than  to  any  other. 

With  regard  to  the  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  after 
the  age  of  Moses,  most  of  them  are  either  not  con- 
clusive at  all,  or  not  qaite  cogent.  Thus  it  is 
an  arbitrary  assumption,  proTed  by  modem  re- 
searches to  be  erroneous,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  previous  to  the  age  of  Moses.  The 
assertion  too,  that  the  marks  of  cultivation  and 
refinement  observable  in  our  book  belonffed  to  a 
later  age,  rests  on  no  historical  ground.  The 
evident  correspondence  also  between  this  book 
and  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms  is  not  a  point 
proving  with  resisUess  force  that  they  were  all 
written  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  indeed,  some- 
times of  such  a  kind,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Proverbs  and  Psalms  cannot  be  exactly  said  to 
have  copied  our  book ;  but  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  their  all  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
writings,  by  the  very  great  uniformity  and  ac- 
cordance of  religions  conceptions  and  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  sta- 
bility of  its  religious  character. 

Summing  up  the  whole  of  our  investigations, 
we  take  it  to  be  a  settled  point  that  the  book  of 
Job  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile ;  and  it  cannot  have  been  composed 
later  than  the  era  of  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to  it. 
With  this  result  we  must  rest  satisfied.  There 
remains  uncertainty,  but  it  does  not  concern  an 
important  point  of  religion.  The  significancy  of 
our  book  for  the  church  rests  on  the  evidence  of 
our  Lord  and  his  aposties  in  support  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  whole  collection  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  confirmation  which  this  external 
evidence  has  at  all  times  received,  and  continues 
to  receive,  fVom  the  internal  testimony,  among  the 
true  believers  of  all  ages. 

JOB'S  DISEASE.  The  opinion  that  the  ma- 
lady under  which  Job  suffered  was  elephantiasis, 
or  black  leprosy,  is  very  ancient,  and,  in  modem 
times,  it  is  entertained  by  the  best  scholars  gene- 
rally. The  passages  which  are  considered  to  in- 
dicate this  disease  are  found  in  the  description  of 
his  skin  burning  firom  head  to  foot,  so  that  he  took 
a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  (ii.  7,  8) ;  in  its  being 
covered  with  patrefoction  and  crusts  of  earth,  and 
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being  at  onetime  itiff  and  hard,  while  at  another 
it  cncked  and  discharged  fluid  (tIL  5) ;  in  the 
cffensiTe  breath  which  drove  away  the  kindness 
of  attendants  (xix.  17);  in  the  restless  nights, 
which  were  either  sleepless  or  scared  with  fHghtftil 
dreams  ^vii.  IS,  14;  xzx.  17);  in  general  emacia- 
tion (xvi«  8) ;  and  in  so  intense  a  loathing  of  the 
harden  of  life,  that  strangling  and  death  were 
preferable  to  it  (vii.  15). 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  Biblical  diseases,  there 
is  too  little  distinct  description  of  symptoms  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  malady  in* 
tended.  But  the  general  character  of  the  com- 
plaint under  which  Job  suffered,  bears  a  greater 
resemblance  to  elephantiasb  than  to  any  other 
disease  [LEPaneY]. 

JOCH'EBED  ( God-glorijied),  wife  of  Amram 
and  mother  of  Miriam,  Moses  and  Aaron.  In 
Exod.  vi.  20,  Jochebed  is  expressly  declared  to 
have  been  the  sister  of  Amram's  fa&er,  and  con- 
sequently the  aunt  of  her  husband.  As  marriaffe 
between  persons  thus  related  was  afterwards 
ibrbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xviii.  12),  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  rela- 
tionship was  more  distant  than  the  text  in  its 
literal  meaniog  indicates.  We  see  no  necessity 
fbr  this.  The  mere  mention  of  the  relationship 
implies  that  there  was  something  remarkable  in 
tiie  case ;  but  if  we  show  that  nothing  is  remark- 
able, we  do  awaj  the  occasion  for  the  relationship 
being  at  all  noticed.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
where  this  marriage  was  contracted,  there  was  no 
law  forbidding  such  alliances,  but  they  must  in 
anv  case  have  been  unusual,  although  not  for- 
bidden; and  this,  with  the  writer^s  knowledge 
that  they  were  subse(|uentiy  interdicted,  sum- 
dentiy  accounts  for  this  one  bein^  so  pointedly 
mentioned.  The  candour  of  the  historian  in  de- 
claring himself  to  be  sprung  from  a  marriage, 
afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law,  delivered  through 
himself,  deserves  especial  notice. 

JO'EL  {wonhipper  if  Movah),  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  ute  son  of  Pethuel.  Of 
his  birth-plaoe  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
From  the  local  allusions  in  his  prophecy,  we  may 
infer  that  he  discharged  his  office  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  But  the  references  to  the  temple,  its 
priests  and  sacrifices,  are  rather  slender  grounds 
for  conjecturing  that  he  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal 
order.  Various  opinions  have  been  held  respect- 
ing tiie  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  appears 
most  probable  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
Amos  and  Isaiah,  and  delivered  his  predictions  in 
the  reign  of  Uzziah,  between  800  and  780  B.C. 

This  prophet  opens  his  commission  by  an> 
nouncing  an  extraordinary  plague  of  locusts, 
aooompanied  with  extreme  wraght,  which  he 
depicti  in  a  strain  of  animated  and  sublime  poetry 
under  the  image  of  an  invading  army.  The  fide- 
lity of  his  highly-wrought  description  is  corro- 
borated and  illustrated  by  the  testimonies  of 
Shaw,  Volney,  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  travel- 
lers, who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  this  most  terrible  of  the  insect 
tribe.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  formidable 
aspect  of  the  locusts— their  rapid  progress — ^their 
sweeping  devastation — the  awftil  murmur  of  their 
countless  throngs— their  instinctive  marshalling— 
the  irresistible  perseverance  with  which  thev 
make  their  way  over  every  obstacle  and  through 
every  aperture— are  delineated  with  the  utmost 


graphic  force.  There  is  considerahle  divcr^  of 
sentiment  as  to  the  point  whether  these  deKnp> 
tioDS  are  to  be  understood  literally  or  figuratively. 
The  fiffurative  interpretation  has,  it  must  be 
allowed,  the  support  of  antiquity.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  Ephrem  the  Syrua 
(▲.D.  350),  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jenioie 
(a.d.  400).  Ephrem  supposes  that  by  the  faa 
different  denominations  of  the  locusts  were  in* 
tended  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Seonscfae* 
rib,  and  Nebuchadneszar.  The  Jews,  in  the  tine 
of  Jerome,  understood  by  the  first  term  the  Any- 
rians  and  Chaldeans;  by  the  second,  the  Medes 
and  Persians ;  by  the  third,  Alexander  theGrest 
and  his  successors ;  and  b^  the  fourth,  the  KominL 
Grotius  applies  thedescnption  to  the  invasions  by 
Pul  and  Shalmaneser.  Uolchausen  attempts  to 
unite  both  modes  of  interpretation,  and  Sfpliei 
the  lanenage  literally  to  the  locusts,  and  mets* 
phoricaliy  to  the  Assvrians.  It  is  singular,  hov- 
ever,  that,  if  a  hostile  invasion  be  intended,  not 
the  least  hint  is  given  of  personal  injury  sostaioed 
by  the  inhabitants ;  the  immediate  tfketB  are  ooa- 
fined  entirely  to  the  vegetable  productions  sad 
the  cattie. 

The  prophet,  after  describing  the  approscfaiog 
judgments,  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  repeat, 
assuring  them  of  the  divine  placability  and  readi* 
ness  to  forgive  (ii.  1 2-1 7).  He  foretels  the  mttt- 
ation  of  the  land  to  its  former  fertility,  vd 
declares  that  Jehovah  would  stiU  be  their  God 
(ii.  18-26).  He  then  announces  the  spiritsil 
blessings  which  would  be  poured  forth  in  tk 
Messianic  age  (iii.  1-5,  Heb.  text ;  ii.  SB-32,  Anth. 
Vers.).  This  remarkable  prediction  is  applied 
by  the  Apostie  Peter  to  the  events  that  traitfpind 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  16-21\  In  tbe 
last  chapter  the  divine  vengeance  is  denooooed 
against  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  cbcsea 
peopl^  of  whom  the  Phoenicians,  Egypciaos,  and 
Edomites  are  especially  named. 

The  style  of  Joel,  it  has  been  remarked,  omts 
the  strength  of  Micah  with  the  tenderness  of  J<r» 
miah.  In  vividness  of  description  he  rink 
Nahum,  and  in  sublimity  and  majesty  is  seared; 
inferior  to  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk. 

The  canonicity  of  this  book  has  never  been 
called  in  question. 

JOHA'NAN(GMf-6eslof00eO;  oneoftiwoffioen 
who  came  and  recognised  Gedaliah  as  fforenior 
of  Judiea  after  the  £struction  of  Jemsaleai,  aad 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  in  autbocity 
and  influence  among  tiiem.  He  penetrated  tlw 
dengns  of  Ishnuiel  against  tbe  governor,  wbon 
he  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  put  upon  ^ 
guard.  When  Ishmael  had  accomplished  his  de 
sign  by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  and  was  eanyioK 
away  the  principal  persons  at  the  seat  of  gorera- 
ment  as  captives  to  tiie  Ammonites,  Johaasn  pv- 
sued  him,  and  released  them.  Being  ftsniil 
however,  that  the  Chaldseans  might  miBlUlde^ 
stand  the  afiiur,  and  make  him  and  uose  who  were 
with  him  responsible  for  it,  be  resolTcd  to  vitk- 
draw  for  safety  into  Egypt,  with  the  principal 
persons  of  the  remnant  left  m  the  land,  iertaath 
remonstrated  against  this  decision ;  but  JohaosB 
would  not  be  moved,  and  even  conatraioed  the 
prophet  himself  to  go  with  them.  They  piv 
ceeded  to  Taphanes,  but  nothing  further  is  r^ 
corded  of  Johanan.  b.c.  688  (S  Kbgs  xzv.  U : 
Jer.  xL  6-16 ;  xli. ;  xlii. ;  zlilL). 
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JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.  The  name  John 
denoCts  ^race  or  favour.  In  the  eharch  John 
eommoolT  hears  the  honourable  title  of  'fore- 
ronDcr  of  the  Lord.' 

Hit  parents  were  Zaeharias  and  Elisabeth,  the 
litter  *a  eoostn  of  Mary/  the  mother  of  Jesns, 
whose  senior  John  was  by  a  period  of  six  months 
(Lake  i.)<  Aeeording  to  the  accouot  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Lnke,  his  father,  while  en- 
gaged in  burning  incense,  was  visited  by  the  angel 
Uabriel,  who  informed  him  that  in  compliance 
with  his  prayers  his  wife  should  bear  a  son, 
whose  name  he  should  call  John — in  allusion  to 
the  grace  thus  accorded.  A  description  of  the 
manner  of  his  son's  life  is  given,  which  in  effect 
states  that  he  was  to  be  a  Nazarite,  abstainine  from 
bodily  indulgences,  was  to  receive  special  nivour 
and  aid  of  God,  was  to  prove  a  great  religious 
lad  social  reformer,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Iong«zpected  Messiah.  Zaeharias  was  slow 
to  believe  these  tidings  and  sought  some  token  in 
eyidence  of  their  truth.  Acoorcun^ly  a  sign  was 
giren  which  acted  also  as  a  punishment  of  his 
want  of  faith — ^hb  tongue  was  sealed  till  the  pre- 
diction should  be  fulfilled  by  the  event  Six 
months  after  Elisabeth  had  conceived  she  received 
a  visit  from  Mary,  the  future  mother  of  Jesus. 
On  being  saluted  by  her  relation,  Elisabeth  felt 
her  babe  leap  in  her  womb,  and,  bdng  filled  with 
tbe  holy  spirit,  she  broke  forth  into  a  poetic  con- 
cntoUtion  to  Mary,  as  the  destined  mother  of  her 
Lord.  At  length  Elisabeth  brought  forth  a  son, 
whom  the  relatives  were  disposed  to  name  Zaeha- 
rias, after  his  father — but  Elisabeth  was  in  some 
way  led  to  wish  that  he  should  be  called  John. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  father,  who  sig- 
nified in  writing  that  his  name  was  to  be  John. 
This  agreement  with  Elisabeth  caused  all  to 
marrel.  Zaeharias  now  had  his  tongue  loosed, 
sod  he  first  employed  his  restored  power  in 
pnusing  God.  These  singular  events  caused  uni- 
versal surprise,  and  led  people  to  expect  that  the 
child  would  prove  a  distinguished  man. 

The  parents  of  John  were  not  only  of  a  priestly 
order,  but  righteous  and  devout.  Their  iimuence, 
in  consequence,  in  the  training  <^  their  son,  would 
be  not  only  benign  but  suitable  to  the  holy  office 
which  he  was  desisned  to  fill.  More  than  this — 
the  spedal  aids  of  God's  Spirit  were  with  him 
(Loke  i.  66).  As  a  consequence  of  the  lofty  in- 
duces under  which  he  was  nurtured,  the  child 
waxed  strong  in  spirit.  The  sacred  writer  adds 
that*he  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his 
showing  unto  Israel  *  (Luke  i.  80). 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
John  made  his  public  appearance,  exhibiting  the 
ansteritjr,  the  costume,  and  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  prophets  (Luke  iii.;  Matt, 
iii*).  His  raiment  was  camel's  hair ;  he  wore  a 
plain  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins ;  his  food  was 
what  the  desert  spontaneously  offered — ^locusts 
tnd  wild  hooey  firom  the  rock.  The  burden  of 
John'a  preachin(^  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to 
^  old  prophetic  exhortations,  whose  last  echo 
had  now  died  away  fbr  centuries.  He  called  upon 
^  Jewish  people  to  repent,  to  change  their 
minds,  their  dispositions  and  afiiectious,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  great  doctrine  promul- 
pte^  by  his  Lord,  of  the  necesnty  of  a  spiritual 
fBgaention.  That  tbe  change  which  John  had 
in  riew  was  by  no  means  of  so  great  or  so  elevated 


a  kind  as  that  which  Jesus  required,  is  very  pKH 
bable ;  but  the  particulars  into  which  he  enters 
when  he  prooeeds  to  address  classes  or  individuids 
(Matt  iii.  7,  sq. ;  Luke  iii.  7,  sq.),  serve  fully  to 
show  that  tiie  renovation  at  which  he  aimed  was 
not  merely  of  a  material  or  organic,  but  chiefly  of 
a  moral  nature.  In  a  very  emphatic  manner  did 
he  warn  the  ecclesiastical  and  legal  authorities  of 
the  land  of  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of 
an  entire  change  of  view,  of  aim.  and  of  desire; 
declaring  in  explicit  and  awful  terms  that  their 
pride  of  nationality  would  avail  them  nothing 
against  the  coming  wrathful  visitation,  and  that 
they  were  utterly  mistaken  in  the  notion  that 
Divine  Providence  had  any  need  of  them  fbr  com- 
pleting its  own  wise  purposes  (Luke  iii.  8,  9). 
The  first  reason  assigned  by  John  for  entering  on 
his  most  weighty  and  perilous  office  was  an- 
nounced in  these  words — '  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.'  It  was  his  ffreat  work  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  so  that  when  Jesus  nimself 
came  they  might  be  a  people  made  ready  fbr  tiie 
Lord. 

Had  we  space  to  develope  the  moral  character 
of  John,  we  could  show  that  this  fine,  stem, 
high-minded  teacher  possessed  many  eminent 
qualities;  but  his  personal  and  official  modesty 
in  keeping,  in  all  circumstances,  in  the  lower 
rank  assigned  him  by  God,  must  not  pass  withont 
special  mention,  llie  doctrine  and  manner  of 
life  of  John  appear  to  have  roused  the  entire  of 
the  south  of  Palestine,  and  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  the  spot  where,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  he  bapti^  thousands  unto  repentance. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  fiune  which  he  had  eained, 
that  <  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men 
mused  in  their  hearts  of  Jonn,  whether  he  were  the 
Christ  or  not*  (Luke  iii.  1 5).  Had  he  chosen,  John 
might  without  doubt  have  assumed  to  himself 
the  higher  office,  and  risen  to  great  worldly 
power.  But  he  was  fiiithfhl  to  his  trust,  and 
never  fiuled  to  declare,  in  the  fullest  and  clearest 
manner,  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  but  merely 
his  harbinger,  and  that  the  sole  work  he  had  to 
do  was  to  usher  in  the  day-spring  from  on  high. 

The  more  than  prophetic  fhme  of  the  Baptist 
reached  the  ears  of  Jesus  in  his  Nazarene  dwell- 
ing, fhr  distant  from  the  locality  of  John  (Matt. 
ii.  22,  23).  The  nature  of  the  report — ^namely, 
that  his  Divinely-predicted  forerunner  had  ap- 
p^red  in  Judsa— showed  our  Lord  that  the 
time  was  now  come  for  his  being  made  manifest 
to  Israel.  Accordingly  he  comes  to  the  place 
where  John  is  to  be  biptized  of  him,  in  order 
that  thus  he  might  fulfil  all  that  was  required 
under  the  dispensation  which  was  about  to  dis- 
appear (Matt.  iii.  IS).  John's  sense  of  inferiority 
inclines  him  to  ask  rather  than  to  give  baptism 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  who,  however,  wills  to  have 
it  so,  and  is  accordingly  baptized  of  John.  Im- 
mediately on  the  termination  of  this  svmbolical 
act,  a  Divine  attestation  is  given  from  the  opened 
vault  of  heaven,  declarine  Jesus  to  be  in  truth 
the  long-Iooked-for  Messiaih— '  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased '  (Matt  iiL  17). 

The  relation  which  subsisted  between  John 
and  Jesus,  after  the  emphatic  testimony  above 
recorded  had  been  borne,  we  have  not  the  mate- 
rials to  describe  with  full  certainty. 

It  seems  but  natural  to  think,  when  their 
hitherto  relative  position  is  taken  into  account, 
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that  John  would  forthwith  lay  down  his  office  of 
harhioger,  which,  now  that  the  Sun  of  Kighte- 
ousness  himself  had  appeared,  was  entirely  fal- 
filled  and  tenninat«^.  Such  a  step  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken.  On  the  contrary,  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  seems  to  imply  that  the  Bap- 
tist church  continued  side  by  side  with  the  Mes- 
sianic (Mutt  xi.  3;  Luke  vii.  19 ;  Matt.  ix.  14; 
Luke  xi.  1 ;  John  iii.  23),  and  remained  long 
after  John's  execution  (Acts  xix.  3).  Still,  though 
it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  John  did  not 
lay  down  his  office,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
New  Testament  establishes  this  alleged  fact 
John  may  have  ceased  to  execute  his  own  pecu- 
liar work,  as  the  forerunner,  but  may  justifiably 
have  continued  to  bear  his  most  important  testi- 
mony to  the  Messiahshiii  of  Christ;  or  he  may 
even  have  altogether  given  up  the  duties  of 
active  life  some  time,  at  least,  before  his  death  ; 
and  yet  his  disciples,  both  before  and  after  that 
event,  may  have  maintained  their  individuaJity 
as  a  religious  communion.  Nor  is  it  impossible 
that  some  misconception  or  some  sinister  motive 
may  have  had  weight  in  preventing  the  Baptist 
church  from  dissolving  ana  passing  into  that  of 
Christ  It  was,  not  improbably,  with  a  view  to 
remove  some  error  of  tiiis  kind  that  John  sent 
the  embassy  of  l^s  disciples  to  Jesus  which  is 
recorded  in  Matt  xi.  3;  Luke  vii.  19.  No  inti- 
mation is  found  in  the  record  that  John  required 
evidence  to  give  him  satisfaction;  and  all  the 
language  that  is  used  is  proper  and  pertinent  if 
we  suppose  that  the  doubt  lay  only  in  the  minds 
of  his  disciples.  That  the  terms  employed  admit 
the  interpretation  that  John  was  not  without 
some  misgivings  (Luke  vii.  23 ;  Matt  xi.  6),  we 
are  free  to  allow.  And  if  any  doubt  had  grown 
up  in  the  Baptist's  mind,  it  was  most  probably 
owing  to  the  defective  spirituality  of  his  views ; 
for  even  of  him  Jesus  has  declared,  *  he  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he '  (Matt.  xi.  11).  Were  this  the  case,  it  would 
of  itself  account  not  only  for  the  embassy  sent 
by  J(^n  to  Jesus,  but  also  for  the  continuance 
and  perpetuation  of  John's  separate  influence  as 
the  founder  of  a  sect 

The  manner  of  John  s  death  is  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  detailed  here  (Matt  iv.  12 ;  xiv.  3 ; 
Luke  iii.  19 ;  Mark  vi.  17  ;  Joseph.  Antiq,  xviii. 
5.  2).  He  reproved  a  tyrant  for  a  heinous  crime, 
and  received  his  reward  in  decapitation. 

JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST.  Tiiis  eminent 
Apostle  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman,  and 
of^  Salome.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  lx)m  at 
Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee.  His  parents 
appear  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances;  at 
least,  we  find  that  Zebedee  employed  hired  ser- 
vants (Mark  i.  20),  and  that  Salome  was  among 
the  number  of  those  women  who  contributed  to 
the  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Matt  xxvii.  56).  We 
also  find  Uiat  John  received  Marv  into  his  house 
after  the  death  of  Jesus.  Since  tnis  house  seems 
to  have  been  situated  at  Jerusalem,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  the  owner  of  two  houses.  John's 
acquaintance,  also,  with  the  high-priest  (xviiL 
15)  seems  to  indicate  that  he  lived  at  Jerusalem, 
and  belonged  to  the  wealthier  class.  We  may 
suppose  that  from  a  tender  age  he  nourished 
reliirioas  feelings,  since  Salome,  who  evinced  so 
much  love  for  Jesus,  probably  fostered  at  an 
earlier  period. those  hopes  of  a  Messiah  which 


she  expresses  in  Matt.  xx.  20 ;  and  we  find  that 
he  entered  into  communion  with  the  Baptist  from 
pure  motives.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  tbe 
Baptist  directed  John  to  Jesus,  and  he  imme<h- 
ately  became  the  Lord's  disciple,  and  aooompam«d 
him  on  his  return  to  Galilee.  Having  arrived 
there,  he  at  first  resumed  his  trade,  but  was 
afterwards  called  to  remain  permanently  with 
the  Bedeemer  (Luke  v.  5-10).  Jesus  wss  pai^ 
cularly  attached  to  John  (John  xiii.  23 ;  xix.  26; 
XX.  2 ;  xxi.  7),  who  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  distinguished  above  the  other  apostles 
(Matt  xvii.  1 ;  xxvi.  87 ;  Mark  t.  37).  After 
^e  ascension,  John  abode  at  Jerusalem,  where 
Paul  met  him  on  his  third  journey,  about  the 
year  52  (Gal.  ii.  3-9>  Since  he  had  undertaken 
the  care  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  well 
suppose  that  he  left  Jerusalem  before  Msiy'i 
death ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  that  about  the  year 
58,^  when  Paul  was  at  Ephesus,  John  was  not  jet 
living  there.  If  we  consider  the  great  importance 
of  Ephesus  among  the  various  churches  of  Asia 
M  inor,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  false  teacben, 
who  were  prevalent  there  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Paul  (Acts  XX.  29),  it  will  appear  likely  that 
John  was  sent  to  Ephesus  after  Paul  had  left  diat 
scene,  about  the  year  65.  During  the  time  of 
hia  activity  in  Asia  Minor  he  was  exiled  by  the 
Roman  emperor  to  Patmos,  one  <^  the  Sporadie 
isles  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  where,  aooordiog  to 
Revelations  i.  9,  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 
Irenseus  and,  following  him,  Eusebius  state  that 
John  beheld  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  ]f  this  state- 
ment can  be  depended  upon,  the  exile  to  Patmos 
also  took  place  under  Domitian,  who  died  aju 
96.  Tertullian  relates  that  in  the  reign  of  Domi* 
tian  John  was  forcibly  conveyed  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  thrown  into  a  cask  of  oil ;  that  he  was 
miraculously  released,  and  then  brought  to  Pat- 
mos. But  since  none  of  the  ancient  writers  ^ 
sides  the  rather  undiscriminating  Termllian. 
relate  this  circumstance,  and  since  this  mode  of 
capital  punishment  was  unheard  of  at  Rome,  ve 
ought  not  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it  It  is,  how- 
ever, likely  that  John  was  called  to  sufier  for  hi> 
faith,  since  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  writiog 
about  ▲.D.  200,  calls  him  '  martyr.'  According 
to  Eusebius,  he  returned  from  exile  during  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  The  thi%e  epistles  of  John,  as 
also  the  affecting  account  concerning  his  fidelitr 
as  a  spiritual  pastor,  given  by  Clemens  Alexao- 
drinus,  testify  that  he  was  the  pastor  of  a  large 
diocese.  John's  second  Epistle,  ver.  12,  and 
third  Epistle,  ver.  14,  indicate  that  he  made 
journeys  of  pastoral  visitation.  John  died  at 
Ephesus  past  the  age  of  ninety,  in  the  reiga  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  According  to  Jerome,  b^ 
was  a  hundred  years  old,  and  according  to  Soi- 
daa,  a  hundred  and  twenty.* 

*  Jerome  relates  that  when  John  had  attained 
a  great  age  he  was  so  feeble  that  lie  could  not 
walk  to  the  assemblies  of  the  diurch ;  he,  there- 
fore, caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  by  yoong 
men.  He  was  no  looser  able  to  say  mocb,  bot 
he  constantly  repeated  the  words,  *  little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another.*  On  beinp  asked  why  ^ 
constantly  repeated  this  one  saying,  be  replied. 
*  Because  it  is  the  command  of  the  Lord ;  aud 
enough  is  done  if  this  is  done.' 
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JOHN,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  Daring  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  fint  ten  yean  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  Gospel  of  John  was  attacked,  but 
with  feeble  arguments,  by  some  English  Deists, 
and  by  lour  German  theologians.  A  similar 
attack  has  lately  been  made  by  Strauss,  who, 
although  in  the  third  edition  of  The  Ltfe  of  Jesus 
he  manifested  an  inclination  to  give  up  his 
doubts,  yet  resolutely  returned  to  them  in  the 
fourth  edition,  principally,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses, because  *  without  them  one  could  not 
escape  from  beliering  the  miracles  of  Christ'  It 
is  unnecessary,  however,  to  refute  his  arguments, 
as  they  are  quite  imimportant,  and  have  met  with 
little  sympathy  even  in  Germany.  It  may  suffice 
to  observe,  that  during  the  lapse  of  ages  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  one  ever 
expressed  a  doubt  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
John's  Gospel,  except  one  small  sect,  whose  scep- 
ticism, however,  was  not  based  upon  historical, 
bat  merely  upon  dogmatical  grounds. 

John's  Gospel  differs  very  much  in  substance 
from  the  first  three  Gospels.  But  the  most 
striking  difierence  is  that  of  the  speeches ;  and 
even  here  the  difference  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
apparent  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance  of 
them.  The  difference  of  the  Contents  may  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  John  intended 
to  relate  and  complete  the  history  of  the  Lord 
according  to  his  own  view  of  it  We  are  led  to 
this  supposition  from  the  following  circimistances : 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  history  of  his  pas- 
,  sion  and  his  resurrection,  there  are  only  two  sec- 
tions in  which  John  coincides  with  the  synoptic 
gospels  (vi  1-21;  xiL  1);  that  he  altogether 
omits  such  important  facts  as  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John,  the  history  of  his  temptation  and 
traosfiguratiou,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  the  internal  conflict  at  Gethsemane; 
and  that  chapters  L  32,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  indicate 
that  he  presupposed  his  readers  to  be  already  ao- 
qoainted  with  the  Gospel  history.  He  confined 
himself  to  such  communications  as  were  wanting 
in  the  others,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
H>«eches  of  Jesus. 

The  peculiarities  of  John's  Gospel  more  espe- 
cially consist  in  the  four  following  doctrines : — 

1.  That  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father. 

2.  That  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Re- 
deemer to  believers. 

3.  The  announcement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
the  Comforter. 

4.  The  peculiar  importance  ascribed  to  Love. 
Althouni  there  can  be  shown  in  the  writings 

of  the  other  Evangelists  some  isolated  dicta  of 

the  Lord,  which  seem  to  bear  the  impress  of 

John,  it  can  also  be  shown  that  they  contain 

thoughts  not  originating  with  that  disciple,  but 

^ith  the  Lord  himselfl    MatUiew  (xi.  27)  speaks 

pf  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  so  entirely 

in  the  style  of  John,  that  persons  not  sufficiently 

'Versed  in  Holy  Writ  are  apt  to  search  for  this 

P^ge  in  the  Gospel  of  John.    The  mystical 

union  of  the  Son  with  believers  is  expressed  in 

Matt  xxviiL  20.    The  promise  of  the  efiusion  of 

uie  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  perfect  the  disciples, 

u  fisund  m  Luke  xxiy.  49.   The  doctrine  of  Paul 

^*^  respect  to  love,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.,  entirely  re- 

lembles  what  accordmg  to  John,  Christ  taught 

OA  the  iame  subject    Paul  here  deserves  our 


I  particular  attention.  In  the  writings  of  Paul 
are  found  Christian  truths  which  have  their 
points  of  coalescence  only  in  John,  viz.,  that 
Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  by  whom 
all  things  are  created  (Col.  L  15,  16).  Paul 
considers  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  church,  the 
spiritual  Christ,  as  Jesus  himself  does  (John  xiv. 
16). 

That  the  speeches  of  Christ  have  been  fiuth- 
fully  reported  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  speeches  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  Baptist's  speeches  bear  an  entirely  Old 
Testament  character :  they  are  fiill  of  adlusions 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  abound  in  sententious 
expressions  (John  iii.  27-30 ;  i.  26-36]). 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  as  to 
the  purport  and  plan  of  the  Gomel  of  John. 
Most  of  the  earlier  critics  considerecl  the  Gospel 
of  John  to  have  had  a  polemico-dogmatical  pur- 
port According  to  Irenseus,  John  vrrote  with 
the  intention  of  combating  the  errors  of  Cerinthus 
the  Gnostic.  Others  suppose  that  his  writings 
were  directed  against  the  disciples  of  John^£e 
Baptist  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Evangelist 
had  in  view,  both  in  his  Introduction  and  also  in 
oh.  xix.  34,  35,  some  heretical  opinions  of  those 
times;  bnt  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  this  is 
the  case  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Gospel.  He 
himself  states  (xx.  31)  that  his  work  haa  a  more 
general  object 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  John  is,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  he  always 
calls  them  the  Jews.  This  observation  has,  m 
modem  times,  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  opinion 
concerning  the  plan  of  John's  Gospel,  namely, 
that  the  Evangelist  has,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  che  Gospel,  the  following  theme  before  his 
eyes :— The  eternal  combat  between  Divine  light 
and  the  corruption  of  mankind,  exemplified  by 
the  mutual  opposition  subsisting  between  the  hos- 
tile Jewish  party  and  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  combat  terminates  in  the  vio- 
tonr  of  light 

tlie  Introduction  of  the  Gospel  of  John  ex- 
presses this  theme  in  spe^dng  of  the  opposition 
of  the  world  to  the  incarnate  I^gos.  Tlus  theme 
is  here  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
leading  idea  of  a  musical  composition  is  expressed 
in  the  overture.  As  the  leading  id^  of  the  whole 
Epistie  to  the  Romans  is  contained  in  ch.  L  17,  so 
the  theme  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  contained  in 
ch.  i.  11-13.  The  Gospel  is  divided  into  two 
principal  sections.  The  first  extends  to  di.  xii. 
It  comprehends  the  public  functions  of  Jesus,  and 
terminates  with  a  brief  summary  (ver.  44-50). 
The  second  section  contains  the  history  of  the 
Passion  and  of  the  Besnrrection.  Hie  reader  is 
prepared  for  this  section  by  ch.  xii.  23-32.  ilie 
leading  idea  of  this  speech  is,  tiiat  Destruction  is 
necessary,  because  without  it  there  can  be  no 
Resurrection.  With  ch.  xiii.  begins  the  history 
of  our  Lord's  Passion.  In  the  third  verse  the 
AposUe  directs  attention  to  the  fiict  that  the  suf- 
fering would  finallv  lead  to  glory.  In  the  first 
section  is  described  how  the  opposition  of  the  in- 
fluential men  among  the  Jews  was  gradually 
increased  until  the  decisive  ftct  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  led  to  a  public  outburst  of  their 
hatred.  This  description  terminates  with  the 
official  decree  of  Caiaphas  (xi.  49,  50). 

The  Fathers  snppoaed  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
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was  writtoi  at  Ephemu,  and  there  is  some  inter- 
nal evidence  in  fkyonr  of  the  statement  One 
writer  affirms  tiiat  John  wrote  the  Gospel  whieh 
bears  his  name  in  Patmos,  bat  that  it  was  edited 
bjr  the  same  Gains  whom  Panl  in  the  epistle  to 
m  Romans  calls  mtiM  hoai.  One  might  be  in- 
clined to  explain  by  this  eircamstanoe  the  post- 
script contained  in  John  xxL  24,  S5. 

JOHN,  THE  EPISTLES  OF.  For  the  an- 
thentieitj  of  the  first  epistle  Tery  ancient  testi- 
mony may  be  addaoed.  Papias,  the  disciple  of 
John,  quotes  some  passages  firom  it.  Polycarp, 
also,  another  disciple  of  John,  quotes  a  passage 
from  this  epistle.    So,  also,  Ireneos. 

The  author  of  the  first  epistle  describes  him> 
self,  at  its  commenoement,  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  style  and  language 
manifestly  harmonise  with  those  of  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  The  polemics,  also,  whidi 
in  eh.  ii.  18-S6,  are  directed  against  the  Docetic 
Gnostics,  in  ch.  iv.  1-S,  agree  with  the  sphere  of 
action  in  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  Evangelist 
John  was  placed.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  epistle  was  written  to  Christian  con- 
grraations  in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  placed 
under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  apostle.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  ch.  i.  S  refers  to  the 
&06peL  If  this  is  correct,  the  apostle  wrote  this 
epistle  at  a  very  adranoed  age,  after  he  had 
written  his  gospel.  The  eoisSe  breathes  love 
and  devotion,  but  also  seal  ror  moral  strictness 
(iii.  6-8 ;  v.  16).  There  is  a  remarkable  absence 
of  logical  connection  in  the  form  of  separate  ex- 
pressions, and  in  the  transitions  from  one  thought 
to  another.  Some  writers  have  been  inclined  to 
find  a  reason  for  this  in  Uie  advanced  age  of  the 
writer.  Old  age  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed 
to  this  characteristic,  but  it  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  mental  peculiarity  of  the  apostle.  There 
has  been  no  subject  connected  with  Biblical 
literature  whieh  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  this  epistle,  in  consequence  of  the  contro- 
versies which  have  existed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  respecting  the  ce- 
lebrated passage  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  We  cannot 
enter  here  into  the  history  of  that  controversy, 
which  has  continued  with  more  or  less  of  asperity 
to  our  own  day.  We  shall  merely  remark  that 
the  disputed  passage  is  found  in  no  Greek  ma- 
nuscript, save  only  m  two,  both  belonging  to  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  that  it  has  not  once  been 
quoted  by  any  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Oriental 
flithers.  It  is  now,  therefore,  generally  omitted 
in  all  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament 

The  second  and  third  epistles  of  John  were 
originally  wanting  in  the  ancient  Syriac  trans- 
lation. From  their  nature,  it  may  easily  be 
explained  how  it  happened  that  they  were 
less  generally  known  in  ancient  Christian  con- 
gregations, and  that  the  fkthers  do  not  quote 
9iem  so  often  as  other  parts  of  Scripture,  since 
they  are  very  short  and  treat  of  private  affidrs. 
The  private  nature  of  thar  contents  removes' 
also  tne  sus^eion  that  tiiey  could  have  been 
forged^  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any 
purpose  which  could  have  led  to  such  a  fbrgery. 

The  second  eptstie  b  addressed  to  a  lady,  oiled 
Knria,  which  name  f^uentiy  occurs  in  ancient 
writers  as  that  of  a  woman. 

The  third  epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius,  a 
penoD  otherwise  miknown.     It  is  remarkable 


that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  calls  hiasdf  «t]ie 
presbyter '  or  '  elder.'  Some  writers  have  been 
mcUned  to  ascribe  these  letters  to  the  presbytor 
John,  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  tht  aodest 
church,  and  to  whom  even  the  ApocalTpse  hsi 
been  attributed ;  but  if  the  presbyter  Juhn  wrote 
these  epistles,  John's  Grospel  also  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  person,  of  whom  otherwise  so  little 
is  known.  This,  however,  is  inadmissible.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  term  'presbyter'  or 
'elder'  expressed  in  the  epistles  of  John  t 
degree  of  friendliness,  and  was  chosen  oo  se- 
oount  of  the  advanced  age  of  die  writer.  Tiie 
apostle  Paul,  also,  in  his  friendly  letter  to  Phi- 
lemon, abstains  from  the  tiUe  Apoetle.  The  cv- 
cumstances  and  events  in  the  church,  to  whidi 
the  second  epistle  alludes,  coincide  with  tfao^e 
which  are  otherwise  known  to  have  happened  is 
John's  congregation.  Here,  also,  are  allonoM 
to  the  dangers  arising  from  the  Gnostic  hereiy. 
The  admonition,  in  verse  10,  not  to  receive  took 
heretics  as  Christian  brethren,  agrees  with  the 
ancient  tradition,  that  John  made  haste  to  quit 
a  public  bath  after  Cerinthus  the  Gnostic  entm 
it,  declaring  he  was  afWud  the  bmlding  would 
fiill  down. 

JOHN  MARK.    [Mabk.! 

JOHN  HTRCANUS.    [Maccabbbs.] 

JOI'ADA  (contraction  of  Jbhoiada,  which 
see),  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  soceessor  to  Elia- 
shibk  or  Joashib,  who  lived  under  Nehemiah, 
about  B.C.  434  (Neh.  xiii.  28). 

JOR'SHAN  i/owier),  second  son  of  Abrahuo 
and  Keturah,  whose  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Satesu 
and  Dedanites,  who  peopled  a  part  of  Arsbts 
Felix  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3)  [Arabia]. 

JOKTAN  (small),  one  of  the  sons  of  Eber,  t 
descendant  from  Shem  (Gren.  x.  25,  26),  and  the 
supposed  progenitor  of  manv  tnbeg  in  Soothen 
Arabia.  The  Arabians  call  him  Kahtan,  and  r^ 
cognise  him  as  one  of  the  principal  founden  d 
their  nation. 

JOK'TKEEL(Cfod'9tAdned\  1.  Anamegi^ 
by  Ring  Azariah  to  the  city  Sela.  or  Petrs,  the 
capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  when  he  took  it  from 
the  Edomites  (2  Rings  xiv.  7)  [Pbtra].  2.  There 
was  also  a  city  of  this  name  in  tiie  tribe  of  Jodah 
(Josh.  XV.  38). 

JOWADAB  (Cfod-impelled).  1.  Anepbevof 
David,  a  crafty  person,  whose  counsel  sujaested 
to  his  cousin  Ammon  the  means  by  which  ne  ao> 
complished  his  abominable  design  upon  his  half* 
sister  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  4,  5). 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Rediab,  the  pro- 
genitor of  those  nomadic  Rechahites,  who  held 
tiiemselves  bound  by  a  vow  to  abstain  from  ^rot, 
and  never  to  relinquish  the  nomadic  life.  The 
principle  on  which  the  tribe  acted  may  be  eoo- 
sidered  elsewhere  [Rechabitbs].  Jonadsh  was 
at  the  head  of  this  tribe  at  the  time  when  Jebs 
i'eceived  lus  commission  to  exterminate  the  hooie 
of  Ahab,  and  is  supposed  to  have  added  to^ 
ancient  austerities  the  inhibition  of  wine.  He 
was  held  in  great  respect  among  the  IsrseliM 
generally:  and  Jehu,  adive  to  the  importsnce  « 
obtaining  the  countenance  and  sanction  of  such  a 
man  to  his  proceedinss,  took  him  up  in  his  chano^ 
when  on  his  road  to  Samaria  to  complete  tiw  ▼<»* 
he  had  begun  at  Jezreel.  The  terms  of  the  ooU 
loquy  which  took  place  (m  this  oocanon  are  rsthfr 
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ranarktble.  Percemng  Jonadab,  he  salated  him, 
tnd  called  oot,  *  b  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart 
is  with  thy  heart?*  Jonadab  answered,  *It  is.' 
Then  nid  Jehu,  *  If  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand/ 
And  he  save  him  his  hand,  and  was  taken  np 
into  the  chariot,  Jehu  inTiting  him  to  *  Come  and 
see  my  seal  for  the  Lord'  (2  Kings  x.  15-17 ; 
Jer.  xzxv.  6-10).  It  would  seem  that  the  Re- 
chtbites  were  a  branch  of  die  Kenites,  orer 
uotber  branch  of  whom  Heber  was  chief  in  the 
time  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Jadg.  iv.  11,  17): 
tnd  as  it  is  expressly  said  that  Jonadab  went 
oat  to  meet  Jehu,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
people  of  Samaria,  alarmed  at  the  menacing  letter 
which  they  had  received  from  Jehu,  had  induced 
Jooadab  to  go  to  meet  and  appease  him  on  the 
road.  His  venerated  character,  his  rank  as  the 
head  of  a  tribe,  and  his  neutral  position^  well 
qulified  him  for  this  mission ;  and  it  was  quite 
u  mnch  the  interest  of  Jonadab  to  conciliate  the 
Bev  dynasty,  in  whose  founder  he  beheld  the 
Buoister  of  the  divine  decrees,  as  it  was  that  of 
Jehu  to  obtain  his  concurrence  and  support  in 
proceedings  which  he  could  not  but  know  were 
likely  to  render  him  odious  to  the  people. 

JOTfAH  (a  dove},  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  minor 
prophetB.  No  era  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  book 
of  his  prophecy,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  of  his 
heing  thje  same  person  who  is  spoken  of  in  2  Kings 
xiv.  25.  His  birthplace  was  Gath-hepher,  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon.  Jonah  flourished  in  or  before 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  11.,  and  predicted  the  sno- 
Cttsfal  conqnests,  enlarged  territory,  and  brief 
proRperity  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  under  that 
monarch's  sway. 

The  book  of  Jonah  contains  an  account  of  the 
prophet's  commission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and 
of  his  refusal  to  undertake  the  embassy — of  the 
BKthod  he  employed  to  escape  the  unwelcome 
^  [Tarsuish]],  and  the  miraculoos  means 
which  God  used  to  curb  his  self-willed  spirit, 
ifid  sabdue  his  petulant  and  querulous  disposition. 
'The  third  and  fourth  chapters  briefly  detail  Jo- 
B^'s  fulfilment  of  the  aivine  command,  and 
present  us  with  another  exemplification  of  his 
refractory  temper.  His  attempt  to  flee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  must  have  sprung  from  a 

Sirtial  insanity,  produced  by  the  excitement  of 
istracting  motives  in  an  irascible  and  melan- 
choly heart  The  temerity  and  folly  of  the  fugi- 
tive could  scarcely  be  credited,  if  they  had  not 
^  equalled  by  fhture  outbreaks  of  a  similar 
peevish  and  morbid  infatuation.  The  mind  of 
Jouah  was  dark  and  moody,  not  unlike  a  lake 
which  mirrors  in  the  waters  the  gloomy  thunder- 
bloods  which  overshadow  it,  and  flash  over  its 
wllen  waves  a  momentary  gleam. 

The  history  of  Jonah  is  certainly  striking  and 
extraordinary.  Its  characteristic  prodigy  does 
Bot  resemble  the  other  miraculous  phenomena 
J^rded  in  Scripture ;  yet  we  must  believe  in  its 
hteral  occurrence,  as  the  Bible  affords  no  indi- 
«tion  of  its  being  a  mythns,  allegory,  or  parable. 
^  the  other  hiuid,  our  Saviours  pointed  and 
Pecoltar  allusion  to  it  is  a  presumption  of  its 
'ttUty  (Matt.  xii.  40).  The  opinion  of  the  earlier 
Jew8  is  also  in  fiivour  of  the  literali^  of  the  ad- 
venture. It  requires  less  fkith  to  credit  this  simple 
«cerpt  from  Jonah's  biography,  than  to  believe 
the  numerous  hypotheses  that  have  bera  invented 
to  deprive  it  of  its  tapematnral  character,  the 


ffreat  maiority  of  them  being  clumsy  and  fhr- 
Ktched,  doing  -violence  to  the  language,  and  de- 
spite to  the  spirit  of  revelation.  In  vindication 
of  the  reality  of  this  striking  narrative,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  allusions  of  Christ  to  Old 
Testament  events  on  similar  occasions  are  to 
actual  occurrences  (John  iii.  14;  vi.  48);  that 
the  purpose  which  God  had  in  view  justified  his 
miraculous  interposition ;  that  this  miracle  must 
have  had  a  salutary  effect  both  on  the  minds  of 
the  Ninevites  and  on  the  people  of  Israel.  Neither 
is  the  character  of  Jonah  improbable.  Many 
reasons  might  induce  him  to  avoid  the  discharge 
of  his  prophetic  duty — fear  of  beine  thought  a 
fklse  prophet,  scorn  of  a  fbrei^  and  nostile  race, 
desire  for  their  utter  destruction,  a  false  dignity 
which  might  reckon  it  beneath  his  prerogative 
to  officiate  among  uncircumcised  idolaters.  Some, 
who  cannot  altogether  reject  the  reality  of  the 
narrative,  suppose  it  to  have  had  an  historical 
basis,  though  its  present  form  be  fanciful  or 
mytUcal.  Urimm  regards  it  as  a  dream  pro- 
duced in  that  sleep  which  fell  upon  Jonah  as  he 
lay  on  the  sides  of  the  ship^  and  others  regard 
this  book  as  an  allegory. 

Various  other  hypo&eses  have  been  proposed 
which  are  all  vague  and  baseless,  and  do  not 
merit  a  special  refutation.  Ekideavouring  to  free 
us  fh>m  one  difficulty  they  plunge  us  into  others 
yet  more  intricate  and  perplexing.  Much  pro- 
fane wit  has  been  expended  on  the  miraculous 
means  of  Jonah's  deliverance,  very  unnecessarily 
and  very  absurdly ;  it  is  simply  said,  '  The  Lord 
had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah.' 
Now  the  species  of  marine  animal  is  not  defined, 
and  the  original  word  is  often  used  to  specify, 
not  the  genus  whale,  but  any  large  fish  or  sear 
monster.  All  objections  to  its  being  a  whale 
which  lodged  Jonah  in  its  stomach  from  its 
straitness  of  throat,  or  rareness  of  haunt  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  thus  removed.  The  Scrip- 
ture speaks  only  of  an  enormous  fish,  which 
under  God*s  direction  swallowed  the  prophet,  and 
does  not  point  out  the  species  to  which  the  vora- 
cious prowler  belonged.  Since  the  days  of  Bo- 
chart  It  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  the  fish 
was  of  the  shark  species  or  '  sea-dog.'  Entire 
human  bodies  have  been  found  in  some  fishes  of 
this  kind.  The  stomach,  too,  has  no  influence  <m 
any  livinff  substance  admitted  into  it  Granting 
all  these  racts  as  proof  of  what  is  termed  the  eco- 
nomy of  miracles,  still  must  we  say,  in  reference 
to  the  supernatural  preservation  of  Jonah,  Is  any- 
thing too  hard  for  the  Lord  ? 

On  what  portion  of  the  coast  Jonah  was  set 
down  in  safety  we  are  not  informed.  The  pro- 
phet proceeded,  on  receiving  a  second  commission, 
to  fulfil  it  The  fearfhl  menace  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  city  humbled  itself  before  God,  and 
a  respite  was  vouchsafSed.  The  king  (Pul,  ao- 
cording  to  Usher)  and  his  people  fasted,  and 
their  penitence  was  accepted.  The  spirit  of  Jonah 
was  chafed  that  the  doom  he  had  uttered  was  not 
executed.  He  retired  to  a  station  out  of  the  city 
whence  he  might  witness  the  threatened  cata- 
strophe. Under  the  shadow  of  a  gourd  prepared 
by  God  he  reclined,  while  Jehovah  taught  him 
by  the  growth  and  speedy  death  of  this  plant, 
and  his  attachment  to  it,  a  sublime  lesson  of  pa- 
tient and  forgiving  generosity.  The  book  of 
Jonah  is  a  simple  narrative,  vrith  the  exception 
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village.  There  are  no  public  boildingpi  to  engage 
the  eye,  and  the  houses  are  mean  and  comiort- 
less.  No  ancient  ruins  have  been  observed,  nor 
are  any  to  be  expected  in  a  place  so  often  de- 
stroyed in  war.  There  are  three  mosques  in 
Joppa,  and  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  con- 
Tents.  The  former  is  that  in  whic-h  European 
pilgrims  and  travellers  usually  lodge.  The  town 
still  enjoys  a  oansiderable  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap, 
which  is  largely  consumed  in  the  baths  of  Cairo 
and  Damascus ;  and  its  excellent  fruits  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities,  especially  water-melons, 
which  are  very  extensively  cultivated  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  in- 
habitants are  said  not  to  exceed  4000,  of  whom 
one-fourth  are  reckoned  to  be  Christians.  A 
British  consul  is  now  resident  in  the  place. 

JO'RAM  (God-txaLted^  a  oontracdon  of  Jb- 
horam),  ninth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab,  and 
successor  to  his  el£r  brother  Ahaziah,  who  died 
childless.  He  beoau  to  reign  b.c.  896,  and  reigned 
twelve  years  (3  ICings  L  17 ;  iiL  I).  Joram  ad- 
hered to  the  sinfbl  policy  of  Jeroboam  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  calves ;  but,  althon^  hb 
mother  Jezebel  was  still  alive,  he  daseontioued 
the  dark  idolatries  of  Baal  whidi  she  had  intro- 
duced and  maintained  at  such  high  cost  of  guilt 
and  blood  to  the  nation. 

The  Moabites  had  been  tributary  to  the  crown 
of  Israel  since  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms. But  king  Mesha  deemed  the  defeat  ami 
death  of  Abab  so  heavy  a  blow  to  the  power  of 
Israel  that  he  might  safely  assert  his  indepen- 
dence. He  accordingly  did  so,  by  withholding 
his  tribute  of  '  100,000  lambs,  and  100,000  rams, 
with  the  wool.'  The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  any  operations  against 
the  revolters ;  but  the  new  kins  hastened  to  re- 
duce them  again  under  the  yoke  they  had  cast 
off.  The  good  king  of  Jndah,  Jehoshaphat,  was 
too  easily  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war. 
He  perhaps  feared  that  the  example  of  Moab, 
if  allowed  to  be  suooessftil,  might  seduce  into  a 
similar  course  his  own  tributary,  the  king  of 
Edom,  whom  he  now  summoned  to  join  in  this 
expedition.  The  deliveranee  of  the  allies  fh)m 
perishing  for  lack  of  water,  and  the  si^al  over- 
throw of  the  Moabites  at  the  word  of  Elisha,  have 
been  already  described  under  Elisha  and  Jbho- 

SHAPHAT. 

After  this  a  more  redoubtable  enemy,  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  occupied  for  a  long  time  the 
attention  and  strength  of  the  king.  In  the  sacred 
records  the  more  striking  events  of  this  war  seem 
to  be  recorded  for  the  sue  of  showing  forth  the 
great  acts  of  Elisha,  and  they  have  therefore 
been  related  under  his  name.  It  suffices  here  to 
indicate  that  thev  consisted  in  the  Syrian  king 
being  constrained  to  terminate  one  campaign  in 
consequence  of  all  his  plans  being  made  known 
by  the  prophet  to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  vi. 
1-23) ;  and  in  the  deliverance  of  Samaria,  ac- 
cordinff  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  from  a 
horrible  fiimine,  caused  by  the  city  being  besieged 
by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  vi.  24-33 ;  vii.).  An 
interval  of  the  war  also  afforded  occasion  for  the 
remarkable  cure  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  leper, 
by  the  same  prophet  (2  Kings  v.)  [Naaman]. 

After  the  death  of  Benhadad,  Joram  found  a 
new  and  aetive  enemy  in  his  murderer  and  suo- 


oessor»  HasaeL    During  the  illness  of  Benhadad, 

the  king  of  Israel  seems  to  have  employed  lua- 

self  in  strengthening  his  eastern  frontier  ssubs 

the  Syrians,  and  in  fortifving  Rsntoth-Gilead. 

which  had  fidlen  into  his  handa^  and  which  Ui 

father  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  recover  froa 

the  Syrians.    This  strong  fortress  thenoeforth  1» 

came  the  head-quarters  of  the  operations  brjood 

the  river.    Hazael  was  scarcely  settled  on  tbe 

throne  before  he  took  arms,  and  marched  against 

Ramoth,  in  the  environs  of  which  the  Israeiita 

sustained  a  defeat,  and  the  king  was  woaoded. 

He  returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 

leaving  the  army  in  the  charge  of  Jehn,  one  of 

his  ablest  and  most  active  generals.    It  was  ia 

this  interval  that  Jehu  wss  anointed  king  d 

Israel  by  the  messenger  of  Elisha,  and  imiMdi- 

ately  proceeded  to  Jezreel  tofblfil  UscommisnoB 

to  exterminate  the  house  of  Ahab.    The  king, 

who  went  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  him  vhn 

the  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Jezreel  snnoonoed 

hia  araraach,  was  slain  under  the  cireumstaoea 

described  in  the  article  Jehu  ;  and  Ahaziah,  tk 

king  of  Judah,  who  was  at  Jezreel  on  a  visit  to 

his  sick  cousin,  shared  his  ftte  (bx:.  884).   With 

Joram  ended  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  which  reigned 

forty-ftmr  years  in  Isniel  (2  Kings  viii.  2^-29; 

ix.  1-20). 

JORa)AN,  the  principal  river  of  PalestiBfr 
[Palkstinb.] 

J(ySEPH  {God-increaMd),  son  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel,  bom  under  peculiar  circumstaaeesr  > 
mav  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxx.  22 ;  on  which  aoooost, 
and  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  (ziztii 
3),  he  was  beloved  by  his  father  more  than  ven 
the  rest  of  his  children,  though  Benjamin,  as  being 
also  a  son  of  Jacob's  favourite  wife,  Rachel,  va 
in  a  peculiar  manner  dear  to  the  patriarch.  The 
partiality  evinced  towards  Joseph  by  his  fatkr 
excited  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  brethren,  the 
rather  that  they  were  bom  of  different  mothen 
(xxzvii.  2).  Joseph  had  reached  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  some  conduct  on  the  part  of  hs 
brothers  seems  to  have  been  such  as  in  tbr 
opinion  of  Joseph  to  require  the  spedal  attentiM 
of  Jacob,  to  whom,  aceordinffly,  he  commBoi- 
cated  the  facts.  This  greatly  mcreased  their  dii- 
like  to  him,  and  they  henceforth  *  hated  him,  and 
could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him '  (xzzTii.  4)> 
Their  aversion,  however,  was  carried  to  (h? 
highest  pitch  when  Joseph  acquainted  them  vidi 
two  dreams,  which  appeared  to  indicate  dm 
Joseph  would  acquire  pre-eminence  in  the  family 
if  not  sovereignty ;  and  while  even  his  fkther  re 
buked  him,  his  brothers  were  filled  with  60^7- 
Jacob,  however,  was  not  aware  of  the  depth  d 
their  ill  will ;  so  that  on  one  occasion,  bsving  * 
desire  to  hear  intelligence  of  his  sons,  who  were 
pasturing  their  flocks  at  a  distance,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  Joseph  his  messenger  for  that 
purpose.  His  appearing  in  view  of  his  brotbei* 
was  the  signal  for  their  malice  to  ^ahi  head. 
They  began  to  devise  means  ibr  his  immediaie 
destroction,  which  they  would  unheiitatingt; 
have  effected,  but  for  his  half-brother,  Reuben. 
who,  ss  the  eldest  son,  might  well  be  tbe  par^ 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Joseph.  A  oomproniie 
was  entered  into,  in  virtue  of  which  the  josth 
was  stripped  of  the  distinguishin|;  veatoeott 
which  he  owed  to  his  fkther's  affectioo,  sod  eaj 
into  a  pit    Having  performed  thisevil  dced,and 
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while  the7  vere  taking  reftnesbment,  the  brothen 
beheld  a  caravan  of  Arabian  mercbanti,  who 
were  bearing  the  spices  and  aromatic  gams  of 
India  down  to  the  well-known  and  mnch-fre- 
queotod  mart,  Egypt.  On  the  proposal  of  Judah 
they  resoWed  that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  to 
pensh,  they  should  sell  him  to  the  merchants. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  Joseph  was  sold  for 
a  slave,  to  be  conveyed  by  his  masters  into  Egypt 
While  on  his  way  thither,  Reuben  returned  to  the 
pit,  intending  to  rescue  his  brother,  and  convey 
him  safely  back  to  their  father.  Joseph  was 
gooe.  Ou  which  Beuben  went  to  the  wicked 
joong  men,  who,  not  content  with  selling  a 
brother  into  slavery,  determined  to  punish  their 
father  for  his  partiality  towards  the  unoffending 
Rxfferer.  With  this  view  they  dipped  Joseph's 
party-coloured  garment  in  the  blood  of  a  kid  and 
toA  it  to  Jacob,  in  order  to  make  him  believe 
tbt  his  favourite  child  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
b)r  some  wild  beast  The  trick  succeeded,  and 
Jacob  was  grieved  beyond  measure. 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  sold  Joseph  to  Poti- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the 
royal  guard,  who  was  a  native  of  the  country. 
In  Potiphar's  house  Joseph  enjoyed  the  highest 
confidence  and  the  largest  prosperity.  A  higher 
power  watched  over  him ;  and  whatever  he  un- 
dertook succeeded,  till  at  length  his  master  gave 
every  thing  into  his  hands.  Sut  a  second  time  he 
innocently  brought  on  himself  the  vengeance  of 
the  illniisposed.  Charged  bv  his  master's  wife 
with  the  very  crime  to  which  he  had  in  vain  been 
tempted,  he  was  at  once  cast  by  his  master  into 
the  state  prison. 

The  narrative,  which  is  obviously  constructed 
io  order  to  show  the  workings  of  divine  Provi- 
^Dce*  states,  however,  that  Joseph  vas  not  left 
vithoat  special  aid,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
g&ined  £ivour  with  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to 
sQch  an  extent  that  every  tiung  was  put  under 
his  direction.  Two  of  the  regal  officers,  '  the 
cluef  of  the  butlers '  and '  the  chief  of  the  bakers,* 
havinff  offended  their  royal  master,  were  con- 
agnedto  the  same  prison  with  Joseph.  While 
there,  each  one  had  a  dream,  which  Joseph  inter> 
pretoi  correctly.  The  butler,  whose  mte  was 
uspicious,  promised  the  young  Hebrew  to  em- 
ploy his  influence  to  procure  his  deliverance ;  but 
when  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  '  butlership,' 
'  he  foi^t '  Joseph  (xl.).  Pharaoh  himself  how- 
ever, had  two  dreams,  which  found  in  Joseph  a 
snocessful  expounder ;  for  the  butler  then  remem- 
bered the  skill  of  his  prison-companion,  and  ad- 
vised his  royal  master  to  put  it  to  the  test  in  his 
<>^  case.  Pharaoh's  dream,  as  interpreted  by 
Joseph,  foreboded  the  approach  of  a  seven  years' 
famiue;  to  abate  the  evils  of  which  Joseph  re- 
commended that  some  *  discreet  and  wise  man 
should  be  chosen  and  set  in  full  power  over  the 
Isnd  of  Egypt  The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and 
called  a  council  of  his  advisers.  The  wisdom  of 
Joseph  was  recognised  as  of  divine  origin  and 
sopereminent  value ;  and  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters (whence  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian 
mooarchj — at  Memphis — was  not  despotic,  but 
conttitntional)  resolved  that  Joseph  should  be 
nude  (to  borrow  a  term  from  Rome)  Dictator  in 
the  approachinff  time  of  need.  The  highest  ho- 
noon  wero  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  made 
nUer  over   all   the   land  of  Egypt,  and  the 


daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On,  given  him 
to  wife. 

Seven  years  of  abundance  affi>rded  Joseph  op- 
portunity to  carry  into  effect  such  plans  as  secured 
an  ample  provision  against  the  seven  years  of 
need.  The  famine  came,  but  it  found  a  prepared 
people.  The  visitation  did  not  depend  on  any 
mere  local  causes,  for  *  the  famine  was  over  all 
the  fiice  of  the  earth ;'  *  and  all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  com '  (ver.  56,  57). 
Amouj?  these  customers  appeared  ten  brethren, 
sons  of  the  Hebrew  Jacob.  They  had  of  necessity 
to  appear  before  Joseph,  whose  licence  for  the 
purchase  of  corn  was  indispensable.  Joseph  had 
probably  expected  to  see  them,  and  he  seems  to 
nave  formed  a  deliberate  plan  of  action.  His 
conduct  has  brought  on  him  the  always  ready 
charges  of  those  who  would  rather  impeach  than 
study  the  Bible,  and  even  friends  of  that  sacred 
book  have  hardly  in  this  case  done  Joseph  full 
justice.  Joseph's  main  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  make  Lis  brothers  lieel  and  recognise  their 
guilt  in  their  conduct  towards  him.     For  this 

Surpose  suffering,  then  as  well  as  now,  was  in- 
ispensable.  Accordingly  Joseph  feigned  not  to 
know  his  brothers,  charged  them  with  beinff  spies, 
thr«;atened  them  with  imprisonment,  and  ulowed 
them  to  return  home  to  fetch  their  younger  bro- 
ther, as  a  proof  of  their  veracity,  only  on  condition 
that  one  of  them  should  remain  behind  in  chains, 
with  a  prospect  of  death  before  him  should  not 
their  words  be  verified.  Then  it  was,  and  not 
before,  that  '  they  said  one  to  another.  We  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  iu  that  we 
saw  Uie  anguish  of  his  soul  and  would  not  hear ; 
therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us'  (xliii.  21). 
On  whidi,  after  weeping  bitterly,  he  by  common 
a^p-eement  bound  his  brother  Simeon,  and  left 
him  in  custodv.  At  length  Jacob  consented  to 
Benjamin's  somg  in  company  with  his  brothers, 
and  provided  wiUi  a  present  consisting  of  balm, 
honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,  and 
with  double  money  in  Uieir  hands  (double,  in 
order  thAt  they  might  repa^  the  sum  which  Jo- 
seph had  caused  to  be  put  mto  each  man's  sack 
at  their  departure,  i(  as  Jacob  supposed,  *  it  was 
an  oversight'),  they  went  again  down  to  Egypt 
and  stood  before  Joseph  (xliii.  15);  and  there, 
too,  stood  Benjamin,  Joseph's  beloved  brother. 
The  required  pledge  of  truthfulness  was  given. 
If  it  is  ask^  why  such  a  pledge  was  demimded, 
since  the  giving  of  it  caused  pain  to  Jacobs  the 
answer  may  be  thus:  Joseph  knew  not  how  to 
demean  himself  towards  his  fhmily  until  he  as- 
certained its  actual  condition.  That  knowledge 
he  could  hardly  be  certain  he  had  gained  from 
the  mere  words  of  men  who  had  spared  his  lift 
only  to  sell  him  into  slavery.  How  had  these 
wicked  men  behaved  towards  his  venerable 
ftther  ?  His  beloved  brother  Benjamin,  was  he 
safe  ?  or  had  he  suffered  from  their  jealousy  and 
malice  the  worse  fiite  with  which  he  himself  had 
been  threatened  ?  Nothing  but  the  sight  of  Ben- 
jamin could  answer  these  questions,  and  resolve 
these  doubts. 

Benjamin  had  come,  and  immediately  a  natural 
change  took  place  in  Joseph's  conduct :  the  bro- 
ther began  to  daim  his  rights  in  Joseph's  bosom. 
Jacob  was  safe,  and  Benjamin  was  safe.  Joseph's 
heart  melted  at  the  sight  of  Benjamin :  <  And  he 
said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house,  firing  these  men 
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▼illftge.  There  are  no  public  baildingpi  to  engage 
the  eye,  and  the  houses  are  mean  and  oomiort- 
less.  No  ancient  ruins  hare  been  observed,  nor 
are  any  to  be  expected  in  a  place  so  often  de- 
stroyed in  war.  There  are  three  mosques  in 
Joppa,  and  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  con- 
Tents.  The  former  is  that  in  which  European 
pilffrims  and  travellers  usually  lodge.  The  town 
still  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap, 
which  is  largely  consumed  in  the  baths  of  Cairo 
and  Damascus ;  and  its  excellent  fruits  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities,  especially  water-melons, 
which  are  very  extensively  cultivated  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  in- 
habitants are  said  not  to  exceed  4000,  of  whom 
one-fourth  are  reckoned  to  be  Christians.  A 
British  consul  is  now  resident  in  the  place. 

JO'RAM  {God-txaLted^  a  contraction  of  Jb- 
horam),  niu^  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab,  and 
successor  to  his  eloer  brother  Ahaziah,  who  died 
childless.  He  began  to  reign  b.c.  896,  and  reigned 
twelve  years  (2  Kings  L  17 ;  ill  I).  Joram  ad- 
hered to  the  sinfhl  policy  of  Jeroboam  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  calves ;  but,  althongjli  his 
mother  Jezebel  was  still  alive,  he  daseontiniied 
the  dark  idolatries  of  Baal  whidi  she  had  intro- 
duced and  maintained  at  such  high  cost  of  guilt 
and  blood  to  the  nation. 

The  Moabites  had  been  tributary  to  the  crown 
of  Israel  since  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms.  But  king  Mesna  deemed  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Ahab  so  heavy  a  blow  to  the  power  of 
Israel  that  be  mig^ht  safely  assert  his  indepen- 
dence. He  accordingly  did  so,  by  withholding 
his  tribute  of  *  100,000  lambf,  and  100,000  rams, 
with  the  wool.'  The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  any  operations  against 
the  revolters ;  but  the  new  king  hastened  to  re- 
duce them  again  under  the  yoke  they  had  cast 
off.  The  good  king  of  Jndah,  Jehosbaphat,  was 
too  easily  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war. 
He  perluips  feared  that  the  example  of  Moab, 
if  allowed  to  be  successftil,  might  sedace  into  a 
similar  coarse  his  own  tributary,  the  king  of 
Edom,  whom  he  now  summoned  to  join  in  this 
expedition.  The  deliverance  of  the  allies  fh)m 
perishing  for  lack  of  water,  and  the  si^al  over- 
throw of  the  Moabites  at  the  word  of  Elisha,  have 
been  already  described  under  Elisha  and  Jbho- 

8HAPHAT. 

After  this  a  more  redoubtable  enemy,  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  occupied  for  a  long  time  the 
attention  and  strength  of  the  king.  In  the  sacred 
records  the  more  striking  events  of  this  war  seem 
to  be  recorded  for  the  sue  of  showing  forth  the 
great  acts  of  Elxsha,  and  they  have  therefore 
been  related  under  his  name.  It  sufiBoes  here  to 
indicate  that  they  consisted  in  the  Syrian  king 
being  constrained  to  terminate  one  campaign  in 
oonsequenoe  of  all  his  plans  being  made  imown 
by  the  prophet  to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  -vi. 
1-23);  and  in  the  deliverance  of  Samaria,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  from  a 
horrible  fiunine,  caused  by  the  city  bemg  besieged 
by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  vi.  24-^3;  vii.).  An 
interval  of  the  war  also  afforded  occasion  for  the 
remarkable  cure  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  leper, 
by  the  same  prophet  (2  Kings  v.)  [Naaman]. 

After  the  death  of  Benhadad,  Joram  foubd  a 
Dew  and  aetiv«  enemy  in  his  murderer  and  soo- 


oessor,  Haxael.  During  the  illness  of  Beohsdid, 
the  king  of  Israel  seems  to  have  employed  him- 
self in  strengthening  his  eastern  frontier  a^abit 
the  Syrians,  and  in  fortifving  Bunoth-Gilead, 
which  had  fiiUen  into  his  hand^  and  which  his 
&ther  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  recover  froa 
the  Syrians.  This  strong  fortress  thenceforth  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  operations  beyesl 
the  river.  Hazael  wat  scarcely  settled  oo  the 
throne  before  he  took  arms,  and  marched  agamst 
Ramoth,  in  the  environs  of  which  the  Isrselitn 
sustained  a  defeat,  and  the  king  was  woandei 
He  returned  to  Jesreel  to  be  healra  of  his  wooods, 
leaving  the  army  in  the  charge  of  Jehn,  one  of 
his  ablest  and  most  active  generals.  It  wai  in 
this  interval  that  Jehu  was  anointed  king  of 
Israel  by  the  messenger  of  Elisha,  and  imioedh 
atelj  proceeded  to  Jesreel  to  fulfil  hiscommiaBkn 
to  exterminate  the  house  of  Ahab.  Thekiag, 
who  went  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  him  vha 
the  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Jesreel  annoanoed 
his  approach,  was  slain  under  the  circnmituees 
descnoed  in  the  article  Jerit;  and  Ahaash,tfae 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  at  Jesreel  on  a  vidt  to 
his  sick  cousin,  shared  his  fiite  (B.C.  884).  Witk 
Joram  ended  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  which  reigned  ^ 
forty-ftmr  years  in  Israel  (2  Kings  viii.  25-39; 
ix.  1-20).  "^  ^    ^^ 

JOR'DAN,  the  principal  met  of  Pslotiie. 
[Palestinb.] 

JO'SEPH  (God-inereaMd\  son  of  Jacob  nd 
Rachel,  bom  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
mav  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxx.  22 ;  on  which  sceoost, 
and  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  (xzxm 
3),  he  was  beloved  by  his  fother  more  than  vm 
the  rest  of  his  children,  though  Benjamin,  ss  beisg 
also  a  son  of  Jacob's  favourite  wife,  Rachel,  vii 
inapeculiar  manner  dear  to  the  patriarch.  The 
partiality  evinced  towards  Joseph  by  his  iatbtf 
excited  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  brethren,  the 
rather  ^t  they  were  bom  of  different  mothen 
(xxxvii.  2).  Joseph  had  reached  his  seveoteesik 
year,  when  some  conduct  on  the  part  of  h« 
brothers  seems  to  have  been  such  as  in  tbr 
opinion  of  Joseph  to  require  the  special  atteotios 
of  Jacob,  to  whom,  accordioffly,  he  commoai* 
cated  the  fhcts.  This  greatly  increased  their da- 
llke  to  him,  and  they  henceforth  *  hated  him,  tB^ 
could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him  *  (xzzrii.  4)> 
Their  aversion,  however,  was  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  when  Joseph  acouainted  them  vHk 
two  dreams,  which  appeared  to  indicate  thit 
Joseph  would  acquire  pre-eminence  in  the  isoiil;. 
if  not  sovereignty ;  and  while  even  his  father  r* 
buked  him,  his  brothers  were  filled  with  enty 
Jacob,  however,  was  not  aware  of  the  depth  ^ 
their  ill  will ;  so  that  on  one  occasion,  hsvug  * 
desire  to  hear  intelligence  of  his  sons,  who  were 
pasturing  their  flocks  at  a  distance,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  Joseph  his  messenger  for  that 
purpose.  His  appearin^^  in  view  of  his  brothm 
was  the  signal  for  their  malice  to  ^a  heii 
They  began  to  devise  means  for  his  immediite 
destraction,  which  they  would  unbesitatingi; 
have  effected,  but  for  his  half-brother,  Rcobn. 
wIkh  m  the  eldest  son,  might  well  be  the  psrCf 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Joseph.  A  comproouie 
was  entered  into,  in  virtue  of  which  the  yosth 
was  stripped  of  the  distinguishing  vcstmeott 
which  he  owed  to  his  fiither's  affSectioo,  aod  estf 
into  a  pit    Having perfbrmed  thisevil  deed,sod 
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while  thef  were  taking  refrethment,  the  brothers 
beheld  a  caravan  of  Arabian  merchants,  who 
vere  bearing  the  spices  and  aromatie  gnms  of 
bdia  down  to  the  well-known  and  mach-fre- 

Soentcd  mart,  Egypt.  On  the  proposal  of  Judah 
)e^  resolved  that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  to 
peruh,  thej  should  sell  him  to  the  merchants. 
Thii  wss  accordiugly  done.  Joseph  was  sold  for 
a  sisve,  to  be  eouTeved  by  his  masters  into  Egypt 
While  OD  bis  way  thither,  Keuben  retamed  to  the 
pit,  intending  to  rescue  his  brother,  and  convey 
oim  safely  back  to  their  father.  Joseph  was 
gooe.  Ou  which  Keuben  went  to  the  wicked 
joimg  men,  who,  not  content  with  selling  a 
brother  into  slavery,  determined  to  punish  their 
father  for  his  partiality  towards  the  uno£fending 
iofferer.  With  this  view  they  dipped  Joseph's 
party-coloured  garment  in  the  blood  of  a  kid  and 
Kut  it  to  Jacob,  iu  order  to  make  him  believe 
that  his  favourite  child  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
bj  some  wild  beast  The  trick  succeeded,  and 
Jacob  was  ffrieved  beyond  measure. 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  sold  Joseph  to  Poti- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the 
royal  guard,  who  was  a  native  of  the  country. 
In  Potiphar's  house  Joseph  enjoyed  the  highest 
confidence  and  the  largest  prosperity.  A  higher 
power  watched  over  him ;  and  whatever  he  un- 
dertook succeeded,  till  at  length  his  master  gave 
ercry  thing  into  his  hands.  But  a  second  time  he 
innooently  brought  on  himself  the  vengeance  of 
the  ill-disposed.  Charged  bv  his  master's  wife 
vith  the  very  crime  to  which  he  had  in  vain  been 
tempted,  he  was  at  once  cast  by  his  master  into 
the  state  prison. 

The  narrative,  which  is  obviously  constructed 
ia  order  to  show  the  workings  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, states,  however,  that  Joseph  was  not  left 
vitboQt  spedal  aid,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
gained  &vour  with  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to 
snch  an  extent  that  every  thing  was  put  under 
his  direction.  Two  of  the  regal  officers,  *  the 
chief  of  the  butlers '  and  *  the  chief  of  the  bakers,' 
having  offended  their  royal  master,  were  con- 
Qgned  to  the  same  prison  with  Joseph.  While 
there,  each  one  had  a  dream,  which  Joseph  inter- 
preted correcdy.  The  butler,  whose  nte  was 
>ttspicious,  promised  the  young  Hebrew  to  em- 
ploy his  influence  to  procure  his  deliverance ;  but 
when  sgain  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  '  butlership,' 
'  he  forgat '  Joseph  (xl.).  Pharaoh  lumselC  how- 
ever, hsd  two  dreams,  which  found  in  Joseph  a 
ncoessful  expounder ;  for  tiie  butler  then  remem- 
bered the  skill  of  his  prison-companion,  and  ad- 
vised his  royal  master  to  put  it  to  the  test  in  his 
ovn  esse.  Pharaoh's  dream,  as  interpreted  by 
Joseph,  foreboded  the  approach  of  a  seven  years' 
Camiue ;  to  abate  the  evils  of  which  Joseph  re- 
commended that  some  '  discreet  and  wise  man 
should  be  chosen  and  set  in  full  power  over  the 
land  of  Egypt  The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and 
called  a  council  of  his  advisers.  The  wisdom  of 
Joseph  was  recognised  as  of  divine  origin  and 
sopereminent  value ;  and  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters (whence  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian 
monarchy—at  Memphis — was  not  despotic,  but 
constitutional)  resolved  that  Joseph  should  be 
nisde  (to  borrow  a  term  from  Rome)  Dictator  in 
^  approaching  time  of  need.  The  highest  ho- 
noQiB  were  confSerred  upon  him.  He  was  oiade 
mler  over   all   the   land  of  Egypt,  and  the 


daughter  of  Pod-phenh,  priest  of  On,  given  him 
to  wife. 

Seven  years  of  abundance  affiorded  Joseph  op- 
portunity to  carry  into  effect  such  plans  as  secured 
an  ample  provision  against  the  seven  years  of 
need.  The  famine  came,  but  it  found  a  prepared 
people.  The  visitation  did  not  depend  on  any 
mere  local  causes,  for  *  the  famine  was  over  all 
the  face  of  the  earth ;'  *  and  all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  com '  (ver.  56,  57). 
Among  these  customers  appeared  ten  brethren, 
sons  of  the  Hebrew  Jacob.  They  had  of  necessity 
to  appear  before  Joseph,  whose  licence  for  the 
purchase  of  com  was  indispensable.  Joseph  had 
probably  expected  to  see  them,  and  he  seems  to 
nave  formed  a  deliberate  plan  of  action.  His 
conduct  has  brought  on  him  the  always  ready 
charges  of  those  who  would  rather  impeach  than 
study  the  Bible,  and  even  friends  of  that  sacred 
book  have  hardly  in  this  case  done  Joseph  full 
justice.  Joseph's  main  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  make  his  brothers  tieel  and  recognise  their 
guilt  in  their  conduct  towards  hiuL  For  this 
purpose  suffering,  then  as  well  as  now,  was  in- 
dispensable. Accordingly  Joseph  feigned  not  to 
know  his  brothers,  charged  them  with  being  spies, 
threatened  them  with  imprisonment,  and  allowed 
them  to  return  home  to  fetch  their  younger  bro- 
ther, as  a  proof  of  their  veracity,  only  on  condition 
that  one  of  them  should  remain  behind  in  chains, 
with  a  prospect  of  death  before  him  should  not 
their  wordis  be  verified.  Then  it  was,  and  not 
before,  that  *■  they  said  one  to  another.  We  are 
verily  guilty  conceraicg  our  brother,  iu  that  we 
saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  and  would  not  hear; 
therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us'  (xliii.  21). 
On  which,  after  weeping  bitterly,  he  by  common 
agreement  bound  his  brother  Simeon,  and  left 
him  in  custody.  At  length  Jacob  consented  to 
Benjamin's  soing  in  company  with  his  brothers, 
and  provided  wiUi  a  present  consisting  of  balm, 
honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,  and 
with  double  money  in  their  hands  (double,  in 
order  that  they  might  repay  the  sum  which  Jo- 
seph had  caused  to  be  put  into  each  man's  sack 
at  their  departure,  i^  as  Jacob  supposed,  *  it  was 
an  oversight  *),  they  went  again  down  to  Egypt 
and  stood  before  Joseph  (xliii.  15);  and  there, 
too,  stood  Beigamin,  Joseph's  beloved  brother. 
The  required  pledge  of  trathfnlness  was  given. 
If  it  is  asked  why  such  a  pledge  was  demanded, 
since  the  giving  of  it  caused  pain  to  Jaools  the 
answer  may  be  thus:  Joseph  knew  not  how  to 
demean  himself  towards  his  ftmily  until  he  as- 
certained its  actual  condition.  That  knowledge 
he  could  hardly  be  certain  he  had  gained  from 
the  mere  words  of  men  who  had  spared  his  lift 
only  to  sell  him  into  slavery.  How  had  these 
wicked  men  behaved  towards  his  venerable 
fiither  ?  His  beloved  brother  Benjamin,  was  he 
safe  ?  or  had  he  suffered  from  their  jealousy  and 
malice  the  worse  fiite  with  which  he  himself  had 
been  threatened  ?  Nothing  but  the  sight  of  Ben- 
jamin could  answer  these  questions,  and  resolve 
these  doubts. 

Benjamin  had  come,  and  immediately  a  natural 
change  took  place  in  Joseph's  conduct :  the  bro- 
ther began  to  claim  his  rights  in  Joseph's  bosom. 
Jacob  was  nfe,  and  Benjamin  was  saie.  Joseph's 
heart  melted  at  the  sicht  of  Benkmin :  *  And  he 
I  said  to  the  mler  of  his  house.  Bring  these  men 
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home,  and  slay  and  make  ready,  for  these  men 
shall  dine  with  me  at  noon'  (^xliii.  16).  Bat 
guilt  is  always  the  ready  parent  of  fear.  Ac- 
cordingly the  brothers  expected  nothing  bat  being 
reduced  to  slayery.  When  taken  to  their  own 
brother's  honse,  they  imagined  they  were  being 
entrapped.  A  coUoqay  ensaed  between  them  and 
Joseph's  steward,  whence  it  appeared  that  the 
money  pat  into  their  sacks,  to  which  they  now 
attributed  their  peril,  was  in  truth  a  present  from 
Joseph,  designed,  after  his  own  brotherly  manner, 
to  aid  his  family  in  their  actual  necessities.  Noon 
came,  and  with  it  Joseph,  whose  first  question 
reganied  home :  *  He  asked  them  of  their  welfare, 
and  said,  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of 
whom  ye  spake?  is  he  yet  alive?  And  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  saw  lus  brother  Ben)amin,  his 
mother's  son,  and  said,  Is  this  your  younger 
brother?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto 
thee,  my  son  ! '  '  And  Joseph  mSde  haste,  for 
his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother,  and  he 
sought  where  to  weep,  and  he  entered  into  his 
chamber  and  wept  there.'  Does  this  look  like 
harshness? 

The  connection  brings  into  view  an  Egyptian 
custom,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, in  consequence  of  its  being  adopted  in  the 
Jewish  polity ;  '  And  they  set  on  (food)  for  him 
by  himself  (Joseph),  and  for  them  by  tiiemseWes 
(the  brethren),  and  for  the  Egyptians  which  did 
eat  with  them,  by  themseWes ;  because  the  Egyp- 
tians might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for 
that  is  an  abomination  with  the  Egyptians '  (ver. 
Si).  This  passage  is  also  interesting,  as  proving 
that  Joseph  had  not,  in  his  princely  gnindeur, 
become  ashamed  of  his  origin,  nor  consented  to 
receive  adoption  into  a  strange  nation :  he  was 
still  a  Hebrew,  waiting,  like  noses  after  him,  for 
the  proper  season  to  use  his  power  for  the  good  of 
his  own  people. 

Joseph,  apparently  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
fur  his  brethren  were  faithful  to  their  ^tber,  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  would  in  its  issue  serve  to 
show  whether  they  would  make  any,  and  what, 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  solemn  promise 
of  restoring  Benjamin  in  safety  to  Jacob.  Ac- 
cordingly he  ordered  not  only  that  every  man's 
money  (as  before)  should  be  put  in  his  sack's 
mouth,  but  also  that  his  '  silver  cup  in  which  my 
lord  drinketb,  and  whereby  he  divineth/  should 
be  put  in  the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest  The 
brethren  departed,  but  were  soon  overtaken  by 
Joseph's  steward,  who  charged  them  with  having 
surreptitiously  carried  o£f  t&s  costiy  and  highlv- 
valued  vessel.  The^  on  their  part  vehemently 
repelled  the  accusation,  adding,  *  with  whomso- 
ever of  thy  servants  it  be  found,  both  let  him 
die,  and  we  also  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.'  A 
search  was  made,  and  the  cup  was  found  in  Ben- 
jamin's sack.  Accordingly  they  returned  to  the 
city.  And  now  came  the  hour  of  trial :  Would 
they  purchase  their  own  liberation  by  surrender- 
ing Bepjamin  ?  After  a  most  touclung  interview, 
in  which  they  proved  themselves  worthy  and 
faithful,  Joseph  declared  himself  unable  any 
longer  to  withstand  the  appeal  of  natural  affec- 
tion. On  this  occasion  Judah,  who  was  the 
spokesman,  showed  the  deepest  regard  to  his 
aged  father's  feelings,  and  entreated  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Benjamin  even  at  the  price  of  his  own 
liberty.    In  the  whole  of  literature  we  know  of 


nothing  more   simple,   natural,  true,  md  im- 
pressive. 

Most  natural  and  impressive  is  the  scene  &lso 
which  ensues,  in  which  Joseph,  after  infbrmiDg 
his  brethren  who  he  was,  and  inquiring,  first  of 
all,  *  Is  m^  &ther  alive  T  expresses  ffelings  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  revenge,  and  even  shovs 
how,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  conduct  of  his 
brothers  had  issued  in  good — '  God  sent  me  before 
you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to 
save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.'  Fire 
years  had  yet  to  ensue  in  which '  there  vonld 
be  neither  earing  nor  harvest ;'  and  therefore  tk 
brethren  were  directed  to  return  home  and  bring 
Jacob  down  to  Egypt  with  all  speed.  *  And  he 
fell  upon  his  brotioer  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept; 
and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreorer, 
he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon  them; 
and  after  that  lis  brethren  talked  with  him' 
(xlv.  14,  15). 

The  news  of  these  striking  events  was  carriai 
to  Pharaoh,  who  being  pleased  at  Joseph's  coo* 
duct,  gave  directions  tlmt  Jacob  and  his  fiunil; 
should  come  forthwith  into  Egypt  The  brethren 
departed,  being  well  providwl  for—*  And  to  hi; 
famer  Joseph  sent  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she  asses  laden  vitk 
com  and  br^  and  meat  for  his  ftither  by  tlie 
way.' 

'The  intelligence  which  they  bore  to  their 
father  was  of  such  a  nature  that  *  Jacob's  hesn 
fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not'  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  recovered  from  the  thus  natorallj 
told  effects  of  his  surprise,  the  venerable  patri- 
arch said,  '  Enough ;  Joseph  my  son  is  jft 
alive:  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die'  (il^- 
26,  28). 

Accordingly  Jacob  and  his  fkmily,  to  the 
number  of  threescore  and  ten  souls,  went  dnvs 
to  Egypt,  and  by  the  express  efforts  of  Josepik 
were  aJlowed  to  settle  in  the  district  of  GosbeiL 
where  Joseph  met  his  fiither:  'And he  felloa 
his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  vhile' 
There  Joseph  *  nourished  his  father  and  ^ 
brethren,  and  all  his  fiither's  household.  ^ 
bread,  according  to  their  families'  (xlvii.  U\ 

Meanwhile  the  predicted  fiimine  was  pao{«^ 
izing  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  found  their  moofv 
exhaustcKl,  and  their  cattie  and  substance  all  goe^ 
being  parted  with  in  order  to  purchase  food  frm 
the  public  ^;ranaries,  until  at  length  thej  hal 
nothing  to  give  in  return  for  sustenance  bntthein- 
selves.  *  Buy  us ' — they  then  imploringly  aJi 
to  Joseph — •  and  our  land  for  breao,  and  we  «flj 
our  laud  will  be  sUves  unto  Pharaoh.'  'And 
Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  PhsrMh. 
so  the  land  became  Pharaoh's.'  'The  people  too. 
'  Joseph  removed  to  cities  from  one  end  of  tk* 
borders  of  the  land  to  the  other  end.'  BeUfi<»- 
however,  was  too  strong  to  submit  to  these  poli^ 
cal  and  social  changes,  and  so  the  priests  50" 
retained  their  land,  oeing  supplied  with  pro^' 
dons  out  of  the  common  store  gratuitoosly.  Tb^ 
land,  which  was  previously  the  people's  own.  vis 
now  let  to  them  on  a  tenancy,  at  the  rent  of  ow- 
fifth  of  the  produce :  the  land  of  tiie  priests  beisg 
exempted.  , 

Joseph  had  now  to  pass  through  the  moonni 
scenes  which  attend  on  the  death  and  bnrisloi  a 
father.  Having  had  Jacob  embahned,  ^.J^ 
the  rites  of  mourning  ftilly  observed,  the  »»» 
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lod  affectioDate  son  proceeded  into  the  land  of 
Caoaan*  in  order,  agreeably  to  a  promise  which 
the  patriarch  had  exacted,  to  lay  the  old  man's 
tiooes  with  those  of  his  &thers,  in  *■  the  field  of 
EphTX)Q  the  Hittite.'  Having  performed  with  long 
aad  bitter  moaming  Jacob's  foneral  rites,  Joseph 
returned  into  Egypt  The  last  recorded  act  of 
his  life  forms  a  most  becoming  close.  After  the 
death  of  their  father,  his  brethren,  unable,  like 
ftll  gnilty  people,  to  forget  their  criminality,  and 
characteristically  finding  it  difficult  to  think  that 
Joseph  had  really  forgiven  them,  grew  afraid,  now 
tbej  were  in  his  power,  that  he  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  inflicting  some  punishment  on 
tbem.  They  accordingly  go  into  his  presence, 
aod,  in  imploring  terms  and  an  abject  manner, 
entreat  his  fornvenesa.  *  Fear  not ' — this  is  his 
noble  reply — ^*1  will  nourish  you  and  your  little 
ooa' 

JoKph  lived  an  hundred  and  ten  years,  kind 
ind  gentle  in  his  affections  to  the  last ;  for  we  are 
(oii  'The  children  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  were  brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees' 
1. 23).  And  so  having  obtained  a  promise  fh>m 
his  brethren,  that  when  the  time  came,  aa  he 
usored  them  it  would  come,  that  God  should 
visit  them,  and  '  bring  them  unto  the  land  which 
he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,' 
they  woald  carry  up  his  bones  out  of  Egypt, 
Joseph  at  length  '  died,  and  they  embalmed  nim, 
and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin '  (1.  26).  This  pro- 
mise was  religiously  fulfilled.  His  descendants, 
after  carrying  the  coipse  about  with  them  in  their 
vanderings,  at  length  pat  it  in  its  final  resting- 
place  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  that 
Jacob  bouji^ht  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  which  became 
the  bhentanoe  of  the  children  of  Joseph  (Joah. 
uiT.  32). 

By  his  Egyptian  wife,  Asenath,  daughter  of  the 
bigh  priest  of  Heliopolis,  Joseph  had  two  sons, 
Maoasseh  and  Ephraim  (Gen.  xli.  50,  sq.),  whom 
Jacob  adopted  (Gen.  xlviii.  5),  and  who  accord- 
ingly took  their  place  among  the  heads  of  the 
tvelre  tribes  of  Israel. 

JOSEPH,  'the  husband  of  Mar^,  of  whom 
▼as  bom  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ '  (Matt  i. 
I^)-  By  Matthew  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Jacob,  whoae  lineage  is  traced  by  the  same 
writer  through  David  up  to  Abraham.  Luke  re- 
presents him  as  being  the  son  of  Heli,  and  traces 
bu  origin  up  to  Adimi.  How  these  accounts  are 
to  be  reconciled,  is  shown  under  Gbnealoot. 

The  statements  of  Holy  Writ  in  regard  to 
Joseph  are  few  and  simple.  According  to  a 
:Qstoin  among  the  Jews,  traces  of  which  are  still 
Wnd,  Joseph  had  pledged  his  fiuth  to  Mary ; 
>ut  before  the  marriage  was  consummated  she 
ytoyed  to  be  with  child.  Grieved  at  this,  Joseph 
'ii  disposed  to  break  off  the  connection ;  but, 
>ot  wishing  to  make  a  public  example  of  one 
rbom  he  loved,  he  contemplated  a  private  dis- 
'Dption  of  their  bond.  From  this  step,  however, 
>e  is  deterred  by  a  heayeuly  messenger,  who 
%ares  him  that  Mary  has  conceived  under  a 
divine  influence.  '  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a 
on,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus;  for  he 
hall  save  his  people  from  their  sins '  (Matt  i. 
!:^t  sq. ;  Luke  i.  27).  To  this  account  various 
bjections  have  been  taken ;  but  most  of  them 
re  drawn  firom  the  ground  of  a  narrow,  short- 
ighted,  and  half-informed  rationalism,  which 


judges  everything  by  its  own  small  standard,  and 
either  denies  miiacles  altogether,  or  admits  only 
such  miracles  as  find  favour  in  its  sight 

Joseph  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  in  which 
business  he  probably  educated  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii. 
55 ;  Mark  vi.  3).  The  word  rendered  *  carpenter' 
is  of  a  general  character,  and  may  be  fitly  ren- 
dered by  the  English  word  'artificer'  or  'arti- 
san.' Schleusner  aaserts  that  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  church  represents  our  Lord 
as  being  a  carpenter's  son.  Hilarius,  on  Mat- 
thew, asserts,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
that  Jesus  was  a  smith.  Of  the  same  opinion 
was  the  Tenerable  Bede ;  while  others  have  held 
that  our  Lord  was  a  mason,  and  Cardinal  CSa- 
jetan,  that  he  was  a  goldsmith.  The  last  notion 
probably  had  its  origin  in  those  false  associations 
of  more  modem  times  which  disparage  hand- 
labour.  Among  the  andent  Jews  all  handi- 
crafts were  held  in  so  much  honour,  that  they 
were  learned  and  pursued  by  the  first  men  of  the 
nation. 

Christian  tradition  makes  Joseph  an  old  man 
when  first  espoused  to  Mary,  being  no  less  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  father  of  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.    The  painters  of  Christian  anti- 

Suity  conspire  with  the  writers  in  representing 
oseph  as  an  old  man  at  the  period  of  the  birth 
of  our  Lord — an  evidence  which  is  not  to  be 
lightly  rejected,  though  the  precise  age  men- 
tioned may  be  but  an  approximation  to  met 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  Joseph  died, 
but  it  has  been  alleged,  with  great  probability, 
that  he  must  have  been  dead  before  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus.  There  being  no  notice  of 
Joseph  in  the  public  life  of  Christ,  nor  any 
reference  to  him  in  the  discourses  and  history, 
while  'Mary'  and  *Hia  brethren'  not  unfi^ 
auentiy  appear,  these  circumstances  afford  evi- 
dence not  only  of  Joseph's  death,  but  of  the 
inferior  part  which,  as  legal  father  only  of  our 
Lord,  Joseph  might  have  been  expected  to  sus- 
tain. So  fiur  as  our  scanty  materials  enable  us 
to  form  an  opinion,  Joseph  appears  1o  have  been 
a  good,  kind,  simple-minded  man,  who,  while  he 
atiorded  aid  in  protecting  and  sustaining  the 
family,  would  leave  Mary  unrestrained  to  use  all 
the  impressiye  and  fbrmatiye  influence  of  her 
gentie,  affectionate,  pious,  and  thoughtful  soul. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA.  The  name 
Arimathea  denotes  probably  the  place  where 
Joseph  was  bom,  not  that  where  he  resided. 
[Arimathka.] 

Joseph  was  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus — 'an 
honourable  counsellor,  who  waited  for  the  king- 
dom of  God '  (Mark  xv.  43),  and  who,  on  learn- 
ing the  death  of  our  Lord,  '  came  and  went  in 
boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus.' 
Pilate  having  learned  firom  the  centurion,  who 
commanded  at  the  execution,  that  Jesus  *  was  ac- 
tually dead,'  gave  the  body  to  Joseph,  who  took 
it  down  and  wrapped  his  deceased  Lord  in  fine 
linen  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose ; 
after  which  he  laid  the  corpse  in  a  sepulchre 
which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a  stone 
imto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Mark  xv.  43, 
sq.).  From  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew 
Txxvii.  58,  sq.),  Luke  (xxiii.  50,  seq.)  and  John 
(xix.  38,  seq.),  it  appears  that  the  body  was  pre- 
viously embalmed  at  the  cost  of  another  secret 
disciple,  Nicodemus,  and  that  the  sepulchre  was 
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new,  *  wherein  nerer  man  before  was  hod ;'  also 
that  it  lay  in  a  garden,  and  was  the  pmoertj  of 
Joseph  himself.  This  garden  was  *  m  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  cruci6ed.'  Luke  describes  the 
character  of  Joseph  as  *a  good  man  and  a  just,' 
adding,  that  *  he  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel 
and  deed  of  them/  t.  e.  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
From  this  remark  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  was  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim :  a  conclusion  which  is 
corroboratft^  by  the  epithet  *  counsellor,'  applied 
to  him  by  both  Luke  and  Mark.  Tradition  re- 
presents Joseph  as  having  been  one  of  the  Seventy, 
and  as  having  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  our 
own  country. 

JOSEPH  CALLED  BARSABAS  was  one  of 
the  two  persons  whom  the  primitive  church,  im- 
mediately after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  nomi* 
nated,  praying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  show 
which  of  them  should  enter  the  apostolic  band 
in  place  of  the  wretched  Judas.  On  the  lots 
being  cast,  it  proved  that  not  Joseph,  but  Mat- 
thias, was  chosen. 

Joseph  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  Justus, 
which  was  not  improbably  g^ven  him  on  account 
of  his  well-known  probity.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  *  companied  with  the  Apostles  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst 
them,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,'  until 
the  ascension  (Acts  i.  15,  sq.).  Tradition  also 
accounted  him  one  of  the  Seventy. 

1.  JO'SES,  son  of  Mary  and  Cleopas,  and  bro- 
ther of  James  the  Less,  of  Simon  and  of  Jude, 
and,  consequently,  one  of  those  who  are  cdled  the 
*  brethren '  of  our  Lord  (Matt  xiii.  55 ;  zxvii.  56 ; 
Mark  vi.  3;  xv.  40,  47).  [Jambb;  Judb.]  He 
was  the  only  one  of  these  brethren  who  was  not 
an  apostle — a  circumstance  which  has  given  ooca- 
son  to  some  unsatib&ctory  conjecture.  It  is  per- 
haps more  remarkable  that  three  of  them  were 
apostles  than  that  the  fourth  was  not 

2.  JOSES  [Barnabas]. 

JOSH'UA.  This  is  the  name  of  four  persons 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  means  whote  aalvation 
ia  Jehovah,  The  most  distinguished  of  the  four 
persons  so  called,  who  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
18  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the  assistant  and  successor  of  Moses.  His  name 
was  originally  Oshea,  aalvation  (Num.  xiii.  8) ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  subsequent  alteration  of  it 
by  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  16)  was  significant,  and 
proceeded  on  the  same  principle  as  thatof  Abram 
into  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5),  and  of  Sarai  into 
Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15). 

In  the  Bible  Joshua  is  first  mentioned  as  bdng 
the  victorious  commander  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
battle  against  the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim  (Exod. 
zvii.  8-16).  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
coura^  and  intelligence  during  and  after  the  ex- 
]>loration  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  represented  his  tribe,  which  was  that  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Moses,  with  the 
divine  sanction,  apfwinted  him  to  command  the 
Israelites,  even  during  his  own  lifetime  (Num. 
xxvii.  18-23 ;  Deut.  iii.  28 ;  xxxi.  23).  After  the 
death  of  Moses  he  led  the  Israelites  over  the 
Jordan,  fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  ix.  G ; 
X.  6-43),  conquered  the  southern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  Canaan  ^vi.-x.),  and  also  some  of  the 
northern  districts  (ix.).  But  the  hostile  nations, 
although  subdued,  were  not  entirelT  driven  out 
and  destroyed  (xiii. ;  xziii  13;  Jndg.  i.  27-35). 


In  the  seventh  year  after  entering  die  land,  it  was 
distributed  amon^  the  variona  tnbes,  whidi  theu 
commenced  individnally  to  compile  the  oonqoert 
by  separate  warfiure  (xv.  IS,  sq. ;  xvL  10 ;  xviL 
12,  sq.).  Joshua  died  110  years  old  (bjC.  1437), 
and  was  buried  at  Timnath-serah  (Josh,  xxir.), 
on  Mount  Ephraim. 

There  occur  some  vestiges  of  the  deeds  of 
Joshua  in  other  historians  besides  those  of  the 
Bible.  Procopius  mentions  a  Phflenieian  inscrip- 
tion near  the  city  of  Tiogis  in  Mauritania,  the 
sense  of  which  was : — *  We  are  thoae  who  fied  be- 
fore the  face  of  Joshua  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nm.' 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  so  called  from  the  per^ 
eonage  who  occupies  the  principal  place  in  the 
narration  of  events  contained  thereiOf  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Pentatendi. 
The  Pentateuch,  and  especially  Denter(Hiomy,aie 
repeatedly  referred  to  m  the  book  of  Jodiua,  the 
narration  of  which  beffins  with  the  death  of 
Moses  and  extends  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  eai- 
bracing  a  chronological  period  of  somewhat  Urn 
than  thirty  years.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  thai 
briefly  stated  in  ch.  i.  5,  6 :  *  There  shall  not  say 
man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of 
Ihy  life.  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  vid 
thee :  I  will  not  foil  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,  fie 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  for  unto  this  peepk 
shalt  thou  divide  fur  an  inheritance  the  laad 
which  I  sware  unto  their  fothers  to  gire  them.' 
In  these  two  verses  is  also  indicated  the  divisMs 
of  the  book  into  two  principal  portions,  vith 
reference  to  the  conquest  and  the  distribntioo  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  The  conquest  is  narrated  ia 
the  first  twelve,  and  the  distribnttoo  in  the  foUov- 
ing  ten  chapters.  In  the  last  two  ehapters  aic 
subjoined  the  events  subsequent  to  the  distribotioo 
up  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  is  a  series  of  miracles,  than 
which  none  more  remarkable  are  recorded  in  aoj 
part  of  sacred  history.  The  passage  into  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  as  well  as  that  out  of  Egypt,  was 
through  water.  Jericho  was  taken  not  by  migH 
but  by  the  foiling  of  the  walls  on  the  blast  of  the 
trumpets  of  seven  priests ;  and  in  the  war  agaiut 
Gibeon  the  day  was  prolonged  to  afibrd  time  lor 
the  completion  of  the  victory. 

It  is  generally  granted  that  the  first  twelw 
chapters  form  a  continuous  whole :  althong^  the 
author,  in  ch.  x.  13,  refers  to  another  work,  he 
not  merely  transcribes  but  intimately  eombiaei 
the  quotation  with  the  tenor  of  his  narration.  It 
is  certain  that  there  sometimes  occur  episodes 
which  seem  to  interrupt  the  chronological  oon- 
nection,  as  fbr  instance  the  portion  intenrcniog 
between  chs.  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  I.  But  it  belongs  lo 
the  nature  of  detailed  historical  works  to  coBtaia 
such  episodes. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  first  twelve  ^hapten 
bespeaks  an  eye-witness  who  bore  some  part  in 
the  transactions — a  foct  proved  not  merely  by  sack 
expressions  as '  wx  paned  over,'  in  ch.  t.  1,  bat 
especially  by  the  dreumstantial  vividncsa  of  the 
narrative,  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  writer 
was  an  eye-witness. 

The  statement  that  the  monuments  which  he 
erected  were  extant  to  fAis  day,  indioates  that 
Joshua  did  not  promulgate  the  book  immediately 
after  the  events  narrated  (oomp.  iv.  9;  viL  26 ; 
viii.  26,  29 ;  x.  27).  The  book,  however,  conM 
not  have  been  written  very  long  after  the  lime  of 
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Joshua,  beeanae  we  find  that  Rahab  was  still  alWe 
when  it  was  composed  {y\.  29).  The  seetioD  from 
chapter  ziii.  to  zxii.  inclusiye,  which  coDtaios  an 
sccoont  of  the  distribution  of  the  land,  seems  to 
be  based  upon  written  documents,  in  which  the 
property  was  accurately  described.  That  this 
was  the  case  is  likely  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  nature  or  the  diplomatic  contents  by 
which  this  *  Doomsday  Book'  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  part  of  Joshua,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  statement  in  chanter  xriii.  4,  where 
Joeboa  says  to  the  children  or  Israel,  *  Give  out 
from  amoDff  you  three  men  from  each  tribe :  and 
I  will  send  them,  and  they  shall  rise,  and  go 
through  the  land,  and  describe  it  according  to  the 
inbentanoe  of  them ;  and  they  shall  come  again 
to  me.'  Compare  ver.  6,  *  Ye  therefore  shall  de- 
scribe the  land  into  seven  parts.'  Compare  also 
itnes  8  and  9, '  And  the  men  arose  and  went 
avay;  and  Joshua  charged  them  that  went  to 
dneribe  the  land,  saying.  Go,  and  walk  through 
the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me, 
that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh.  And  the  men  went  and  passed  through 
the  land,  and  deacribed  it  b^  cities  into  seven 
parts  in  a  hook^  and  came  agam  to  Joshua  to  the 
hoRt  at  Shiloh.' 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  frequently 
repeals  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  more 
detailed  form,  and  mentions  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  since  the  Pentateuch  was  written. 
Compare  Num.  xxxiv.  13  and  14,  with  Josh.  xiii. 
7,  tq.;  Num.  xxxii.  37,  with  Josh.  ziii.  17,  sq. ; 
Nam.  zxzv.  with  Josh.  xxi. 

There  b  also  considerable  similarity  between 
the  following  passaces  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges: — Josh.  ziii.  4,  Judg.  iiL  3;  Josh.  zv. 
13,  sq.,  Judg.  i.  10,  20;  Josh.  zv.  1.V19,  Judg.  i. 
IM5;  Josh.  XV.  62,  Judg.  i.  21 ;  Josh.  zvi.  10, 
Jodg.  i.  29;  Josh.  zvii.  12,  Judg.  i  27;  Josh. 
xiz.  47,  Judg.  zviiL 

It  seems  to  bave  been  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  diapters  ziii.-zxii.  to  ftimish  authentic 
records  concerning  the  arrangements  made  by 
Joshua  after  the  conquest  of  Qinaan.    Since  we 
do  not  find  in  the  subsequent  history  that  the 
tribes,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  disagreed  among 
themselves  aboat  the  ownership  of  the  land,  it 
vonld  appear  that  the  object  of  the  book  of 
Joshua,  as  a  *  Doomsday  Book,'  was  fiilly  attained. 
The  circumstance  that  the  book  of  Joshua  con- 
tains many  Canaanitish  names  of  places  to  which 
the  Hebrew  names  are  added,  seems  also  to  indi- 
cate that  the  second  part  originated  in  an  early 
H^  when  neither  the  Canaanitish  name  was  en- 
tirely forgotten,  nor  the  Hebrew  name  fully  intro- 
doccNi ;  so  that  it  was  ezpedient  to  mention  both. 
In  the  last  two  chanters  occur  two  orations  of 
Joshua,  in  which  he  oids  fiirewell  to  the  people 
vhom  be  had  commanded.    In  chapter  xxiv.  26. 
^«  read,  *•  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the 
^k  of  the  law  of  God.'    The  ezpressiou,  tht^e 
^di^  seems  to  refer  only  to  his  last  address,  and 
uie  subsequent  resolution  of  the  people  to  follow 
htt  example.    We  are  here,  however,  ezpressly 
informed  that  Joshua  did  write  this  much ;  and 
^^Diequently  we  deem  it  the  more  likely  that  he 
&U0  oommitted  to  writing  the  other  memorable 
^ents  connected  with  his  career,  such  as  thecon- 
^  and  the  distribution  of  the  land. 
^^^vnV  *11  tke  cironmstances  together,  we 


consider  it  highly  probable  that  the  whole  book 
of  Joshua  was  composed  by  himself  up  to  the 
twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  last  chapter ;  to  which 
a  friendly  hand  subjoined  some  brief  notices,  con- 
tained in  verses  29-33,  concerning  the  death,  a^ 
and  burial  of  Joshua ;  the  continuance  of  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  people ;  the  interment,  in  She- 
chem,  of  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children 
of  Israel  had  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  the  death 
and  burial  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  whom  his 
son  Phinehas  interred  in  his  allotment  on  Mount 
Ephraim. 

The  authority  of  the  book  of  Joshua  mainly 
rests  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Besides  the  allusions  in  the  book  of  Judges,  we 
find  Joshua  referred  to  in  1  Kings  zvi.  34. 
(Comp.  Josh.  vi.  26).  The  second  and  third 
verses  of  Psalm  zliv.  contain  a  brief  summary  of 
the  whole  book  of  Joshua: — *Thou  didst  drive 
out  the  heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  plantedst 
them :  thou  didst  aiBict  the  people,  and  cast  them 
out.  For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by 
their  own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save 
them :  but  thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the 
light  of  thy  countenance,  because  thou  hadst  a 
favour  unto  them.'  (Compare  Psalm  Izviii. 
12-14 ;  Izzviii.  54,  55 ;  cxiv.  3  and  5,  which  refer 
to  the  book  of  Joshua.)  Also,  Hab.  iii.  11  : 
'  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation,* 
&c.  Heb.  ziii.  5 :  '  For  he  hath  said,  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  (Compare  Josh.  i. 
5.)  Heb.  zi.  31 :  *By  ftuth  the  harlot  Rahab 
perished  not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when 
she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace ;'  and  James 
ii.  25 :  *  Likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot 
justified  by  works^  when  she  had  received  the 
messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out  another  way  T 
(Compare  Josh.  ii.  and  vi.  22-25.)    Acts  vii.  45 : 

*  Which  (the  tabernacle)  also  our  fathers  that 
came  after  brought  in  with  Jesus  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God  drave  out  before 
the  fiice  of  our  Others.'  (Compare  Josh.  iii.  1 4.) 
Heb.  zi.  30:  'By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell 
down,  after  they  were  compassed  about  seven 
days.'    (Compare  Josh.  vi.  17-23.)    Heb.  iv.  8: 

*  For  if  Jesus  [Joshua]  had  given  them  rest,  then 
would  he  not  afterwards  have  spoken  of  another 
day/ 

The  other  persons  of  this  name  in  the  Bible 
are: 

Joshua,  a  Beth-shemite  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18), 
an  Israelite,  the  owner  of  the  field  into  which  the 
cart  came  which  bore  the  ark  on  its  return  from 
the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
^  Joshua  (2  Kings  zziii.  8),  the  governor  of  tb 
city  of  Jerusalem  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah. 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedec  (Hagg.  i.  1, 12, 14 ; 
Zech.  iii.  1, 3,  9 ;  vi.  1 1),  a  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  Hamti  and  Zechariidi  [JeshuaI. 

JOsPAH  (God-healed\  seventeenth  king  of 
Judah,  and  son  of  Amon,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne  in  b.c.  698,  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  and  reigned  thirty-one  years. 

As  Josiah  tous  early  ascended  the  throne,  we 
may  the  more  admire  the  good  qualities  which 
he  manifested.  Avoiding  the  ezample  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  he  '  did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all 
the  ways  of  David  his  father,  and  turned  not 
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aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left*  (2  KiDgs 
zzii.  1. 2 ;  2  Chron.  zzzit.  1,  2).    So  early  as 
the  lizteenth  year  of  his  ace  he  began  to  mani- 
ioBt  that  enmity  to  idolatry  m  all  its  forms  which 
distingaished  his  character  and  reign;  and  he 
was  not  quite  twenty  years  old  when  he  pro- 
claimed open  war  against  it,  although  more  or 
less  ikvoared  by  many  men  of  rank  and  infloence 
in  the  ooart  and  k'm^om.    He  then  commenced 
a  thorough  purification  of  the  land  from  all  taint 
of  idolatry,  by  goin|[  about  and  superintending 
in  person  the  operations  of  the  men  who  were 
employed  in  breaking  down  idolatrous  altars 
and  images,  and  cutting  down  the  grores  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  idol-worship.    His  detes- 
tation of  idolatry  could  not  have  been  more 
strongly  expressed  than  by  ransacking  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  idolatrous  priests  of  former  days, 
and  consuming  their  bones  upon  the  idol-altars 
before  they  were  overturned.    Yet  this  operation, 
although  unexampled  in   Jewish   history,  was 
foretold  326  years  before  Josiah  was  bom,  by 
the  prophet  who  was  oomnussioned  to  denounce 
to  Jeroboam  the  future  punishment  of  his  sin. 
He  even  named  Josiah  as  the  person  by  whom 
this  act  was  to  be  performed ;  and  said  that  it 
should  be  performed  in  Beth-el,  which  was  then 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xiii.  2). 
All  this  seemed  much  beyond  the  range  of  human 
probabilities.    But  it  was  performed  to  the  letter ; 
for  Josiah  did  not  confine  his  proceedings  to  his 
own  kingdom,  but  went  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
then  lav  comparatively  desolate,  with  the  same 
object  m  view;  and  at  Beth-el  in  particular, 
executed  all  that  the  prophet  had  toretold  (2 
Kinn  xxiii.  1-19;  2  Chron.  xxziv.  3-7,  32). 
In  these  proceedings  Josiah  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  an  absolute  hatred  of  idolatry,  such 
as  no  other  king  since  David  had  manififsted,  and 
which  David  had  scarcely  occasion  to  manifest  in 
the  same  degree. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
twenty-sixth  of  his  age,  when  the  land  had  been 
thoroughly  purified  from  idolatry  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it,  Josiah  proceeded  to  repair  and 
beautify  the  temple  of  Uie  Lord.  In  the  course 
of  this  pious  labour,  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  dis- 
covered in  the  sanctuary  a  volume,  which  proved 
to  contain  the  books  of  Moses,  and  which,  ttom 
the  terms*  employed,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  original  of  the  law  as  written  by 
Moses.  On  this  point  there  has  been  much 
anxious  discussion  and  some  rash  assertion.  Some 
writers  of  the  German  school  allege  that  there 
is  no  external  evidence — that  is,  evidence  beside 
the  law  itself— that  the  book  of  the  law  existed 
till  it  was  thus  produced  by  Hilkiah.  This  as- 
sertion it  is  the  less  necessary  to  answer  here, 
as  it  is  duly  noticed  in  the  art.  Pentateuch. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  founded  very 
much  on  the  fhct  that  the  king  was  greatly  as- 
tonished when  some  parts  of  me  law  were  read 
to  him.  It  is  indeed  perfectly  manifest  that  he 
had  previously  been  entirely  ignorant  of  much 
that  he  then  heard ;  and  he  rent  his  clothes  in 
consternation  when  he  found  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  to  serve  the  Lord,  he  and  all  his  people 
had  been  living  in  the  neglect  of  duties  which 
the  law  declared  to  be  of  vital  importance.  It  is 
ccrtidiily  difficult  to  account  for  this  ignorance. 


Some  suppose  that  all  the  copies  of  the  law  bad 
perished,  and  that  the  king  had  never  seen  one. 
But  this  is  very  unlikely;  for  however  seuoe 
complete  copies  may  have  been,  the  pioas  king 
was  likely  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  ok 
The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  ^anns 
read  were  those  awful  denunciations  agamst  &■ 
obedience  with  which  the  book  of  Deuterooovy 
concludes,  and  which  from  some  cause  or  othff 
the  king  had  never  before  read,  or  which  bid 
never  before  produced  on  his  mind  the  one 
strong  conviction  of  the  imminent  dangers  noder 
which  the  nation  lay,  as  now  when  rnd  to  Wn 
fWim  a  volume  invested  with  a  character  so  vene- 
rable, and  brought  with  such  interesting  ciicoffl- 
stances  under  his  notice. 
The  king  in  his  alarm  sent  to  Huldsh  *tbe 

f  prophetess,  for  her  counsel  in  this  emergeDe^ 
Huldah]  :  her  answer  assured  him  that,  sltboo^ 
the  dread  penalties  threatened  by  the  law  bid 
been  incurrad  and  would  be  inflicted,  be  sbonld 
be  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers  before  tbe 
days  of  punishment  and  sorrow  came. 

It  was  perhaps  not  without  some  hope  of  iTert- 
ing  this  Qoom  that  the  king  immediately  calkd 
the  people  together  at  Jerusalem,  and  enga|Efd 
them  in  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  ancient  oon^ 
nant  with  God.  When  this  had  been  done,  tk 
Passover  was  celebrated  with  careful  attentioo  to 
the  directions  given  in  the  law,  and  on  a  scaled 
unexampled  magnificence.  But  all  was  too  lafe; 
the  hour  of  mercy  had  passed ;  for  'the  Loid 
turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wratb, 
wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Jodih' 
(2  Kings  xxii.  3-20;  xxiii.  21-27;  2  Chrao. 
xxxiv.  8-33;  xxxv.  1-19). 
That  removal  from  the  world  which  had  btfo 

Sromised  to  Josiah  as  a  blessing,  was  not  hw 
clayed,  and  was  brought  about  in  a  war  which 
he  had  probably  not  expected.  His  kingaom  vtf 
tributary  to  the  Chaloaean  empire;  and  vbeo 
Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt,  eon^t  a  pasap 
through  his  territories,  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Chaldieans,  Josiah,  with  a  very  high  sense  cf 
the  obligations  which  his  vassalage  impoad, 
refhsed  to  allow  the  march  of  the  Bgyptisn  snn? 
through  his  dominions,  and  prepared  to  resist  ibe 
attempt  by  force  of  arms.  Necho  was  very  bo* 
willing  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  Joeish;  the 
appearance  of  the  Hebrew  army  at  Megtikift 
however,  brought  on  a  battle,  in  which  the  kiog 
of  Jndah  was  so  desperately  wounded  by  airows 
that  his  attendants  removed  him  from  thewa^ 
chariot,  and  placed  him  in  another,  in  which  be 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  No  kief 
that  reigned  in  Israel  was  ever  more  deeply 
lamented  l^  ail  his  subjects  than  Josiah :  and  v<^ 
are  told  that  the  prophet  composed  on  ^^|^ 
sion  an  elegiac  ode,  which  was  long  preserred 
among  the  people,  but  which  is  not  now  in  et* 
istence  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29-37 ;  2  Chron.  xxx*- 
20-27). 

JOT,  properly  Iota,  designates  the  smslk^ 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (i);  derived  froo 
the  Hebrew  jW  (^)  and  employed  metaphorictlit 
to  express  the  minutest  trifle.  It  Is,  in  &ct,  oof 
of  several  metaphors  derived  from  the  alphabet- 
as  when  alpha,  the  first  letter,  and  mw^s,  »| 
last,  are  employed  to  express  the  begimusg  «" 
the  end.  . 

1.  JOTHAM  (  God  u  t^irighi),  the  yoaageet  <f 
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Gideon's  BeyeBtv  legitimate  sons ;  and  the  only 
one  who  eacaped  when  the  rest  were  massacred 
by  the  order  of  Abimelech.  "W  hen  the  fratricide 
iras  made  king  by  the  people  of  Shechem,  the 
Tomig  Jotham  was  so  danng  as  to  make  bis 
ippeanmce  on  Monnt  Gerizim  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  Qp  a  protesting  'voice,  and  of  giving  vent 
to  hii  feeling  This  he  did  in  a  b^atifal  pa- 
rable, wherem  the  trees  are  represented  as  makmg 
choice  of  a  king,  and  bestowing  on  the  bramble 
the  honoor  which  the  cedar,  the  oliye,  and  the 
Tine  woold  not  accept.  The  obvioos  application, 
which  indeed  Jotham  finled  not  himself  to  point 
out,  must  have  been  highly  exasperating  to 
Abimelech  and  his  friends ;  but  the  speaker  fled, 
as  soon  as  he  bad  delivered  his  parable,  to  the 
town  of  Beer,  and  remained  there  out  of  his 
brother's  reach.  We  hear  no  more  of  him ;  but 
three  years  after,  if  tiien  living,  he  saw  the  ae- 
eomplishment  of  the  malediction  he  had  pro- 
Monced  (Jndg.  iz.  6-21). 

2.  JOTHAM,  tenth  kine  of  Judah,  and  son  of 
Uziiah,  whom  he  snooeeaed  in  b.c.  758,  at  the 
•fe  of  twenty-five:  he  reigned  sixteen  years. 
His  fiither  having  during  his  last  years  been  ex- 
dnded  by  leprosy  from  public  life  [Uzziah],  tiie 
goreniment  was  administered  by  his  son.  Jotham 
profited  by  the  experience  whioi  the  rdgn  of  his 
father,  and  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him,  af- 
forded, and  he  ruled  in  the  fear  of  God,  although 
he  was  unable  to  correct  all  the  corrupt  practices 
into  which  the  people  had  ikllen.  His  sincere 
intentions  were  rewarded  with  a  prosperoas  reign. 
He  was  succenfiil  in  his  wars.  The  Ammonites, 
who  bad  *  given  gifts'  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to 
Uzziah,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  after  his  leprosy 
had  incapadtated  him  from  governing,  were 
constrained  by  Jotham  to  pay  for  three  years  a 
bfavy  tribute  in  silver,  wheat,  and  barley  (2 
ChroD.  xxvi.  8 ;  xxvii.  5,  6\  Many  important 
pnblic  works  were  also  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished by  Jotlmm.  The  principal  gate  of  the 
tnnple  was  rebuilt  by  him  on  a  more  magnificent 
Male;  the  ouarter  of  Ophel,  in  Jerusalem,  was 
ttrengthened  by  new  fortifications ;  various  towns 
werebnilt  or  rebuilt  in  the  monntuns  of  Judah ; 
and  easties  and  towers  of  defence  were  erected 
in  the  wilderness.  Jotham  died  greatly  lamented 
by  his  people,  and  was  buried  m  the  sepulchre 
of  the  kings  (2  Kings  xv.  38 ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  3-9). 

JU'BAL  (mtiatc);  one  of  Cain's  descendants, 
son  of  Lameeh  and  Adar.  He  is  described  as 
the  inventor  of  the  kinmob,  and  the  uoab,  ren- 
dered in  our  version  '  the  harp  and  the  organ,' 
hut  perhaps  more  properly  'the  lyre  and  mouth- 
or«n,'  or  Pandean  pipe  (Gen.  iv.  21)  [Music]. 

JU'BILEE,  according  to  some  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  according  to  others,  though  less  pro- 
^bly,  of  ftirty-nine  years,  the  termination  of 
which  led  to  certain  great  changes  in  the  con- 
ditioD  of  the  Hebrews,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
^een  designed  and  fitted  to  bring  about  fixmi  time 
to  time  a  restoration  of  the  original  social  state 
institoted  by  Moses,  and  so  to  sustain  in  its  un- 
impaired integrity  tiie  constitution  of  which  he 
was  the  author. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Jubilee  was 
another  singular  Mosaic  institution,  namely,  the 
Sabbatical  year.  On  this  account  we  shall  speak 
l>nefly  of  the  latter,  as  preparatory  to  a  right 
Qndetttaiiding  of  the  fbrmer. 


While  yet  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and* 
therefore,  before  they  had  entered  '  the  land  of 
promise,'  the  children  of  Israel  received  fitnn  the 
lips  of  their  great  legislator  the  following  law — 
*  six  years  tnou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  smd  shalt 

Skther  in  the  fruits  thereof:  but  the  seventh  year 
ou  shalt  let  it  rest ;  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass 
may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid  and  the 
stranger  may  be  reftreshed '  (Exod.  xxiii.  10,  sq.). 
Tlus  injunction  is  repeated  in  Lev.  xxv.  1-7, 
where  it  stands  as  proceeding  immediately  from 
the  Lord.  The  land  is  to  keep  *  a  sabbath  for  the 
Lord.'  Then  in  immediate  sequence  follows  the 
law  relating  to  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xx.  8).  '  And 
^u  shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto 
thee,aeven  times  seven  years,  forty  and  nine  years ; 
then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  Jubilee  to 
sound  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  in 
the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet 
sound  throughout  all  your  land.  And  ye  shall 
hallow  the  fiftieth  vear,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  and  ve  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
possession  and  unto  his  fhmily,'  &c.  &c  (Lev.  xxv. 
8-24).  laaA  might  be  redeemed  by  a  kinsman  or 
by  the  party  who  sold  it ;  but  in  the  Jubilee  year 
it  must  return  to  its  original  proprietor.  Dwellings 
houses  within  a  wall^l  dty  might  be  redeemed 
within  the  first  year ;  if  not  redeemed  within  the 
space  of  a  full  year  they  became  the  ft:«ehold  of 
tne  purchaser.  The  houses  of  villages  were  to  be 
counted  as  the  fields  of  the  country.  The  cities 
and  houses  of  the  Levites  were  redeemable  at  any 
time,  and  could  never  be  held  longer  than  the 
ensuing  Jubilee :  the  field  of  the  suburbs  of  their 
cities  might  not  be  sold  (vers.  25-38).  Israelites 
who  were  hired  aervants  (Israelitish  oofuf-servants 
were  not  allowed)  might  serve  till  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  when  they  returned  to  fheir  possessions. 
A  Hebrew  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  foreigner  resident 
in  Palestine  was  redeemable  by  himself  or  rela- 
tives at  any  time,  by  makinff  payment  according 
to  the  number  of  years  to  eUpse  before  the  next 
Jubilee ;  but  at  tne  Jubilee  such  bondsman  was, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  be  set  at  liberty  (vers. 
39-55).  The  only  exception  to  this  system  of  ge- 
neral restitution  was  in  the  case  of  property  set 
apart  and  devoted  to  the  Divine  service—'  Every 
devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord ;  none 
devoted  shall  be  redeemed^  (Lev.  xxvii.  28-29). 

With  these  scriptural  details  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  iii.  12. 3)  substantially  agrees ; 
and  it  is  wortny  of  notice  that  the  Jewish  historian 
spoiks  of  the  law  as  a  reality,  as  a  present  reality, 
as  something  in  actual  operation. 

The  time  required  by  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
by  the  Jubilee  to  be  rescued  fVom  the  labours  of 
the  field,  was  very  considerable.  Strictiy  inter- 
preted the  language  we  have  cited  would  take  out 
of  tiie  ordinary  course  of  things  every  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  year,  during  each  successive 
septenary,  till  tiie  circle  of  fifty  years  was  in  each 

Seriod  completed.  Nay  more,  tne  old  store,  pro- 
need  in  the  nxth  year,  was  to  last  until  the  ninth 
year,  for  the  sixth  year  was  to  bring  forth  friiits 
for  three  years. 

The  rnMler  has  now  before  him  the  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation,  which, 
viewed  in  all  its  bearings — in  its  effects  on  human 
labour,  on  character,  on  religions  institutions  and 
observances,  as  well  as  on  the  general  condition 
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of  society,  no  less  than  on  the  productivenen  of 
the  land,  and  the  means  of  su&tenanoe  to  its  inha- 
hitants — is  wholly  unparalleled  by  any  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  Mosaic  economy. 

The  recurring  periods  of  seven  years  are  in 
keeping  with  the  institution  of  the  seventh  day  as 
a  Sabbath  for  man  and  beast    The  aim  in  both  is 
similar — needful  repose.     The  leading  idea  in- 
volved in  the  Jubilee— namely,  restitution — also 
harmonizes  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Mosaic  system.    The  land  was  God's,  and  was 
entrusted  for  use  to  the  chosen  people  in  such  a 
way  that  every  individual  had  his  portion.     A 
power  of  perpetual  alienation  would  have  been  a 
virtual  denial  of  God's  sovereign  rights,  while  the 
law  of  Jubilee  was  one  continued  recognition  of 
them.    The  conception  is  purely  theocrcUical  in 
its  whole  character  and  tendencies.  The  theocracy 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  disallow  all  subordinate 
*  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers ;'  and  conse- 
quently, to  demand  entire  equality  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  But  the  power  of  perpetual  alienation 
in  regard  to  land  would  have  soon  given  rise  to 
the  greatest  inequalities  of  social  condition,  pre- 
senting splendid  affluence  on  one  side  and  sordid 
pauperism  on  the  other.    A  passage  in  Deutero- 
nomy (xv.  4),  when  rightly  understood,  as  in  the 
marginal  translation — '  to  the  end  that  there  be 
no  poor  among  you  '—seems  expressly  to  declare 
that  the  aim  in  view,  at  least,  of  the  Sabbatical 
release,  was  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  great  in- 
equality of  social  condition,  and  thus  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  essential  character  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Ek)uall  V  benevolent  in  its  aim  and  tendency 
does  this  institution  thus  appear,  showing  how 
thoroughly  the  great  Hebrew  legislator  cared  and 
provided  for   individuals,  instead  of  &vouring 
classes.    Beginning  with  a  narrow  cycle  of  seven 
days,  he  went  on  to  a  wider  one  of  as  many  years, 
embracing  at  last  seven  times  seven  annual  revo- 
lutions, seeking  in  all  his  arrangements  rest  for 
man  and  beast,  and,  by  a  happy  personification, 
rest  even  for  the  brute  earth;  and  in  the  rest 
which  he  required  for  human  beings,  providing 
for  that  more  needful  rest  of  mind  which  the  sharp 
competitions  and  eager  rivalries  of  modem  society 
deny  to  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand.     As 
being  of  a  benign  character  and  tendency,  the  law 
of  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  year  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
and  appears  not  unworthy  of  its  divine  origin. 

War  burton  adduced  this  law  in  order  to  show 
that  Moses  was  in  truth  sent  and  sustained  by  God, 
since  nothing  but  a  divine  power  could  have  given 
the  necessary  supplies  of  food  in  the  sixth  year ; 
and  no  unprejudiced  person  can  deny  the  force  of 
the  argument 

Now  these  laws  either  emanated  from  Moses, 
or  they  did  not.  If  they  did  not,  they  arose  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture  as  to  convict  their  fabricator  of  imposture,  if, 
indeed,  any  one  could  have  been  fbana  so  daring 
as  to  bring  forth  laws  implying  institutions  which 
did  not  exist,  and  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances could  not  find  permanence,  even  if  they 
could  ever  be  carried  into  operation  at  all.  But 
if  these  laws  emanated  from  Moses,  is  it  credible 
that  he  would  have  given  utterance  to  commands 
which  convict  themselves  of  impossibility?  or 
caused  the  rise  of  institutions,  wnich,  if  onrap- 


ported  of  heaven,  must  come  to  a  ipeedy  tenuoi* 
tion,  and  in  so  doing  act  to  his  own  discredit  is  a 
professed  divine  messenger? 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Could  the  land  sustain  the 
people  ?  On  this  point  we  find  the  foUowiDg  ia- 
portant  passage  in  Palfrey's  Lecturta  oa  the  JarH 
Scriptures^  Boston,  1841,  vol  L  p.  303:  'Ifindno 
difficulty  arising  from  any  inadequacy  of  tbe 
produce  of  six  years  to  afford  sustenanoe  to  the 
people  for  seven.  To  say  that  this  was  intended 
would  merely  be  to  say  that  the  design  was  tint 
the  consumption  of  each  year  should  only  anwot 
on  an  average  to  six-sevenths  of  its  produce.  In 
such  an  arrangement  it  cannot  be  thought  tbst 
there  was  anything  impracticable.  There  m  j 
states  of  this  Union  which  export  yearly  more  ; 
than  half  their  produce,  and  subsist  sabstantiaUf 
on  the  remainder,  their  imports  consisting  mostlj 
of  luxuries.  Again,  in  England  nearly  tbne 
quarters  of  the  &milies  are  engaged  in  oommene, 
manufactures,  professions,  and  unprodnctiTe  ^ 
suits ;  but  in  Judaea  every  man  was  a  producer  cf 
food,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fine  climate  sad  i 
rich  soil.' 

In  spite  of  all  these  argoments,  some  ratioDii- 
istic  writers  have  hasarded  the  surprising  assertia 
that  these  laws  were  not  executed  before  the  Bibi- 
lonish  exile.  But  in  addition  to  the  proo&  alreiif 
mentioned,  we  have  the  positive  evideooe  of  i»  i 
Roman  historian  Tacitus  ( f/isi.  v.  4),  of  Joiepkv 
(Antiq.  xiv.  10-6).  of  Ezekicl  (xlvi.  17).  idei 
Isaiah  (IxL  1-2),  to  the  observance  of  the  Sab-  j 
batical  year  at  least  And  ^nce  the  essential  el^ 
ment  of  this  system  of  law,  namely,  the  Sabbatkii 
year,  was  an  established  institution  in  the  days  (x 
Tacitus,  Josephus,  the  Maccabees,  Ezekiel,  ud 
Isaiah,  we  think  the  fair  and  legitimate  iniereBce  I 
is  in  favour  of  those  laws  having  been  longpR- 
viously  observed,  probably  from  the  early  penoib 
of  the  Hebrew  republic  Their  existence  in  i 
declining  state  of  the  commonwealth  cannot  be 
explain^  without  seeking  their  origin  nearer  tbe 
fountain-head  of  those  pure,  living  waters,  whick 
with  the  force  of  all  primitive  enthusiasm,  easily 
effected  great  social  wonders,  especially  vba 
divinely  guided  and  divinely  sustained. 

JUD^'A,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  (bi* 
sioos  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  denoted  the  kingdaa 
of  Judah  as  distinguished  {W>m  that  of  bneL 
But  after  the  captivity,  as  most  of  the  cxilei  who 
returned  belonged  to  the  kin^om  of  JadaKtlx 
name  Judfl»  (Judah)  was  applied  generally  to  the 
whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  (Haf.  l  I. 
14;  ii.  2).  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of 
Christ  Palestine  was  divided  into  Judaia,  Gallic* 
and  Samaria  (John  iv.  4,  5 ;  Acts  ix.  31\  the  Ufi 
including  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  irt^ 
the  Jordan.  But  this  division  was  only  obserw 
as  a  political  and  local  distinction,  for  the  sake  of 
indicating  the  part  of  the  country,  just  as  we  we 
the  name  of  a  county  (Matt  ii.  1,  5 ;  iiL  1 ;  !▼. »; 
Luke  i.  65) ;  but  when  the  whole  of  Palesdnei* 
to  be  indicated  in  a  general  way,  tiie  term  Jw» 
wa«  still  employed. 

It  is  only  Judaea,  in  the  provincial  sense,  tiiii 
requires  our  present  notice,  the  country  at  laije 
being  described  in  the  article  Palbstini  w 
this  sense,  however,  it  was  much  more  extensiTe 
than  the  domain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  ««»J!*|* 
so  than  the  kingdom  of  the  same  itto^*.  ^°? 
are  no  materials  for  deacrilMOg  its  liiBiti  vm 
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prediion ;  bat  it  incladed  the  ancient  territories 
of  Jadah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  and  part  of 
Ephraim. 

Judsea  IB  a  oonntry  fall  of  hills  and  valleys. 
The  hills  are  generally  separated  fl-om  one 
soother  by  valleys  and  torrents,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  moderate  height,  uneven,  and  seldom 
of  any  regular  figure.  The  rock  of  which  thev 
are  composed  is  easily  converted  into  soil,  which 
being  arrested  by  the  terraces  when  washed  down 
by  the  rains,  renders  the  hills  cultivable  in  a 
ceries  of  long,  narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these 
terraces  from  the  base  upwards.  In  this  manner 
the  hills  were  in  ancient  times  cultivated  most 
iodostrioosly,  and  enriched  and  beautified  with 
the  fig-tree,  die  olive-tree,  and  the  vine ;  and  it  is 
thos  that  the  scanty  cultivation  which  still  subsists 
is  now  carried  on.  But  when  the  inhabitants  were 
rooted  out,  and  the  culture  neglected,  the  terraces 
feO  to  decay,  and  the  soil  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  them  was  washed  down  into  the  valleys, 
Icariug  only  the  arid  rock,  naked  and  desolate. 
This  U  the  general  character  of  the  scenery ;  hut 
in  some  parts  the  hills  are  beautifully  wooded, 
and  in  others  the  application  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  cultivation  still  suggests  to  the  traveller  how 
rich  the  country  onoe  was  and  mi^ht  be  jp&iot 
aod  how  beautiml  the  prospects  which  it  offered. 
As,  however,  much  of  this  was  the  result  of  cul- 
ti  ration,  the  country  was  probably  anciently,  as  at 
present,  naturally  less  fertile  than  either  Samaria 
or  Galilee. 

J U'D AH  (celebrated),  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah  (b.c.  1755).  The  narrative  in  Genesis 
brings  this  patriarch  more  before  the  reader,  and 
makes  known  more  of  his  history  and  character, 
than  it  does  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  twelve 
was  of  Jacob,  with  the  single  exception  of  Joseph. 
It  is  indeed  chiefly  in  connection  with  Joseph  that 
the  facts  respecting  Judah  transpire ;  and  as  they 
have  already  been  given  in  the  articles  Jacob  and 
J08CPH,  it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  them 
shonly  in  this  place.  It  was  Judah's  advice  that 
tbe  brethren  followed  when  they  sold  Joseph  to 
the  Ishmaelites,  instead  of  taking  his  life.  By  the 
light  of  his  subsequent  actions  we  can  see  that  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  arose  from  a  generous 
impuliie,  although  the  form  of  the  question  he  put 
to  them  has  been  sometimes  held  to  suggest  an 
interested  motive : — '  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay 
our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Come,  let  us 
sell  him,*  &c.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  27). 

Not  long  after  this  Judah  withdrew  from  the 

paternal  tents,  and  went  to  reside  at  Adutlam, 

m  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

Here  he  married  a  woman  of  Canaan,  called 

Sbuah,  and  had  by  her  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and 

Shelah.    When  the  eldest  of  these  sons  became 

of  fit  ase,  be  was  married  to  a  woman  named 

Tamar,  but  soon  after  died.   As  he  died  childless, 

the  patriarchal  law,  afterwards  adopted  into  the 

Mosaic  code  (Dent.  xxv.  6),  required  him  to 

bestow  upon  the  widow  his  second  son.    This  he 

did:  but  as  Onan  also  soon  died  childless,  Judah 

became  reluctant  to  bestow  his  only  surviving  son 

npon  this  woman,  and  put  her  off  with  the  excuse 

that  he  was  not  yet  of  sufficient  age.     Tamar 

accordingly  remained  in  her  fathers  house  at 

Adullam.    She  had  the  usual  passion  of  Eastern 

women  for  offspring,  and  could  not  endure  the 

stigma  of  having  been  twice  married  without  bear^ 


ing  children,  while  the  law  precluded  her  firom 
contracting  any  alliance  but  that  which  Judah 
withheld  her  from  completing. 

Meanwhile  Judah's  wife  died,  and  after  tbe 
time  of  mourning  had  expired,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Hirah,  to  attend  the  shearing 
of  his  sheep  at  Timnath  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. These  circumstances  suggested  to  Tamar 
the  strange  thought  of  connecting  herself  with 
Judah  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  loose  woman. 
Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Timnath,  she 
succeeded  in  her  object,  and  when  the  oonsequencet 
began  to  be  manifest  in  the  person  of  Tamar, 
Judah  was  highly  enraged  at  her  crime,  and, 
exercising  the  powers  which  belonged  to  him  as 
the  head  of  the  family  she  had  dishonoured,  he 
commanded  her  to  be  brought  forth  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  as  an  adulteress.  But  when 
she  appeared,  she  produced  the  ring,  the  bracelet, 
and  tne  staff,  which  he  had  left  in  pledge  with  her ; 
and  put  him  to  confusion  bv  declaring  that  they 
belonged  to  the  fiither  of  her  coming  ofl&pring. 
Judah  acknowledged  them  to  be  his,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  withholding  Shelah 
from  her.  The  result  of  this  painful  affair  was 
the  birth  of  two  sons,  Zerah  and  Pharez,  from 
whom,  with  Shelah,  the  tribe  of  Judah  descended. 
Pharea  was  the  ancestor  of  the  line  from  which 
David,  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  Jesus  came  (Gen. 
xxxviii.;  xlvL  12;  1  Chron.  ii.  3-5;  Matt  L  3; 
Luke  iii.  33). 

These  circumstances  seem  to  have  disgusted 
Judah  with  his  residence  in  towns ;  for  we  find 
him  ever  afterwards  at  his  &ther*s  tents.  His 
experience  of  life,  and  the  strength  of  his  cha- 
racter, appear  to  have  given  him  much  influence 
with  Jacob ;  and  it  was  chiefly  from  confidence 
in  him  that  the  aged  fiither  at  length  consented 
to  allow  Benjamin  to  go  down  to  Egypt  That 
this  confidence  was  not  misplaced  has  already 
been  shown  [Joseph]  ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  a  finer  piece  of  true 
natural  eloquence  than  that  in  which  Judah  offers 
himself  to  remain  as  a  bond-slave  in  the  place  of 
Benjamin,  for  whose  safe  return  he  had  mad^ 
himself  responsible  to  his  father.  The  strong  emo- 
tions which  it  nsised  in  Joseph  disabled  him  from 
keeping  op  longer  the  disguise  he  had  hitherto 
main  tamed,  and  there  are  few  who  have  read  it 
without  being,  like  him,  moved  even  to  tears. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Judah  till  he  re- 
ceived, along  with  his  brothers,  the  final  blessing 
of  his  father,  which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  Ian- 
page,  glancing  far  into  futurity,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  the  high  destinies  which  awaited  the 
tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him. 

2.  JUDAH,  TRIBE  OF.  This  tribe  sprang 
from  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob.  When  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt,  it  already  exhibited  the  elements 
of  its  future  distinction  in  a  larger  population 
than  any  of  the  other  tribes  possessed.  It  num- 
bered 74,000  adult  males,  bein^  nearly  12,000 
more  than  Dan,  the  next  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  34,100  more  than  Ephraim,  which  in  the 
end  contested  with  it  the  superiority  among  the 
tribes.  During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
Judah  neither  gained,  like  some  tribes,  nor  lost 
•like  others.  Its  numbers  had  increased  to  76,500, 
being  12,100  more  than  Issachar,  which  had  be* 
come  next  to  it  in  population  (Num.  i.  25).  lo 
the  first  distribution  of  lands,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
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of  society,  no  less  than  oo  the  produotiTeness  of 
the  land,  and  the  means  of  sustenance  to  its  inha- 
.  bitants — is  wholly  unparalleled  by  any  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  Mosaic  economy. 

The  recurring  periods  of  seven  years  are  in 
keeping  with  the  institution  of  the  seventh  day  as 
a  Sabbath  for  man  and  beast  The  aim  in  both  is 
similar — needful  repose.  The  leading  idea  in- 
volved in  the  Jubilee— namely,  restitution — also 
harmonizes  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Uie  Mosaic  system.  The  land  was  God's,  and  was 
entrusted  for  use  to  the  chosen  people  in  such  a 
way  that  every  individual  had  his  portion.  A 
power  of  perpetual  alienation  would  have  been  a 
▼irtual  denial  of  God's  sovereign  rights,  while  the 
law  of  Jubilee  was  one  continued  recognition  of 
them.  The  conception  is  purely  theocrcUical  in 
its  whole  character  and  tendencies.  The  theocracy 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  disallow  all  subordinate 
'  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers ;'  and  conse- 

auently,  to  demand  entire  equality  on  the  part  of 
lie  people.  But  the  power  of  perpetual  nlienation 
in  regard  to  land  would  have  soon  given  rise  to 
the  greatest  inequalities  of  social  condition,  pre- 
senting splendid  affluence  on  one  side  and  sordid 
pauperism  on  the  other.  A  passage  in  Deutero- 
nomy (xv.  4),  when  rightly  understood,  as  in  the 
marginal  translation — *  to  the  end  that  there  be 
no  poor  among  you  '—seems  expressly  to  declare 
that  Uie  aim  in  view,  at  least,  of  the  Sabbatical 
release,  was  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  great  in- 
equality of  social  condition,  and  thus  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  essential  character  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Equally  benevolent  in  its  aim  and  tendency 
does  this  institution  thus  appear,  showing  how 
thoroughly  the  great  Hebrew  legislator  cared  and 
provided  for  individuals,  instead  of  &vonring 
classes.  Beginning  with  a  narrow  cycle  of  seven 
days,  he  went  on  to  a  wider  one  of  as  many  years, 
embracing  at  last  seven  times  seven  annual  revo- 
lutions, seeking  in  all  his  arrangements  rest  for 
man  and  beast,  and,  by  a  happy  personification, 
rest  even  for  the  brute  earth;  and  in  the  rest 
which  he  required  for  human  beings,  providing 
for  that  more  needful  rest  of  mind  which  the  sharp 
competitions  and  eager  rivalries  of  modem  society 
deny  to  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand.  As 
being  of  a  benign  character  and  tendency,  the  law 
of  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  year  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
and  appears  not  unworthy  of  its  divine  origin. 

Warhurton  adduced  this  law  in  order  to  show 
that  Moses  was  in  truth  sent  and  sustained  by  God, 
since  nothing  but  a  divine  power  could  have  given 
the  necessary  supplies  of  food  in  the  sixth  year ; 
and  no  unprejudiced  person  can  deny  the  force  of 
the  argument 

Now  these  laws  either  emanated  fW>m  Moses, 
or  they  did  not  If  they  did  not,  they  arose  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  convict  their  fabricator  of  imposture,  if, 
indeed,  any  one  could  have  been  fbnna  so  daring 
as  to  bring  forth  laws  implying  institutions  which 
did  not  exist,  and  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances could  not  find  permanence,  even  if  they 
could  ever  be  carried  into  operation  at  all.  But 
if  these  laws  emanated  from  Moses,  is  it  credible 
that  he  would  have  given  utterance  to  commands 
which  convict  tiiemselves  of  impossibility?  or 
caused  the  rise  of  institntions,  which,  if  unsup- 


ported of  heaven,  must  come  to  a  speedy  terndn- 
tion,  and  in  so  doing  act  to  his  own  discredit  nt 
professed  divine  messenger  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Could  the  land  sustain  tbe 
people  ?  On  this  ppin^  ^^  ^^  ^^  following  in- 
portant  passage  in  Palfrey's  Lecturet  os  ike  JaciA 
Scripturegf  Boston,  1841,  vol.  L  p.  SOS:  *  I  find u 
difficulty  arising  from  any  iiuulequacy  of  the 
produce  of  six  years  to  afford  sustenance  to  the ! 
people  for  seven.  To  ny  that  this  was  utoded 
woiUd  merely  be  to  say  that  the  design  vu  tbt 
the  consumption  of  each  year  should  only  anxNnt 
on  an  average  to  six-sevenths  of  its  produce:  In 
such  an  arrangement  it  cannot  be  thought  tbit 
there  was  anything  impracticable.  There  m 
states  of  this  Union  which  export  yearly  more 
than  half  their  produce,  and  subsist  substantiailj 
on  the  remainder,  their  imports  consistiDg  moitlj 
of  luxuries.  Again,  in  England  nearly  three 
quarters  of  the  fimailies  are  engag^  in  oommerR, 
manu&ctures,  professions,  and  unproductive  jm- 
suits ;  but  in  Judcea  every  man  was  a  pmdnmcf 
food,  with  the  advantageof  a  fine  climate  and  a 
rich  soil.' 

In  spite  of  all  these  arguments,  some  ratioBi}- 
istic  writers  have  hasarded  the  surprising  assertkv 
that  these  laws  were  not  execated  before  the  Bibf- 
lonish  exile.  But  in  addition  to  the  )>roofsalreilT 
mentioned,  we  have  the  positive  erideooe  of  tv 
Roman  historian  Tacitus  ( Hist.  v.  4),  of  Josepbc^ 
(Antiq.  xiv.  10-6),  of  Eiekiel  (xlvi.  17),  and  of 
Isaiah  (Ixi.  1-2),  to  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  at  least  And  since  the  essential  e)^ 
ment  of  this  system  of  law,  namely,  the  Sabbsdci 
vear,  was  an  established  institution  in  the  dajsoi' 
Tacitus,  Josephus.  the  Maccabees,  Ezekid  id 
Isaiah,  we  think  the  fair  and  legitimate  'mfextaa 
is  in  favour  of  those  laws  having  been  longJ«^ 
viously  observed,  prohably  from  the  early  penotis 
of  the  Hebrew  republic  Their  existence  in  i 
declining  state  of  the  commonwealth  cannot  l« 
explained  without  seeking  their  origin  nearer  tbe 
fountain-head  of  those  pure,  living  waters,  vhid 
with  the  force  of  all  primitive  enthusiasm,  eisilj 
effected  great  social  wonders,  especially  'fc« 
divinely  guided  and  divinely  sustained. 

JUD^'A,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  ^ 
sions  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  denoted  the  kin^ 
of  Judah  as  distin^ished  from  that  of  bneL 
But  afVer  the  captivity,  as  most  of  the  exiles  wb« 
returned  belonised  to  the  kin^om  of  Jndah,tbe 
name  Judaea  (Judah)  was  applied  generally  (otbe 
whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  (Haf.  1 1^ 
14;  ii.  2).  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  bwt  o- 
Christ  Palestine  was  divided  into  Judasa,  Gali)««« 
and  Samaria  (John  iv.  4,  5 ;  Acts  ix.  SI),  the  1«J 
including  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  ve^ 
the  Jordan.  Bnt  this  division  was  only  ohsertw 
as  a  political  and  local  distinction,  for  the  sake  of 
indicating  the  part  of  the  country,  just  as  yew* 
the  name  of  a  county  (Matt  ii.  1,  5 ;  iiL  1 ;  !▼•  ^: 
Luke  i.  65);  but  when  the  whole  of  Palestinei* 
to  be  indicated  in  a  general  way,  the  term  Jodf» 
was  still  employed. 

It  is  only  Judaea,  in  the  provincial  sense,  thtf 
requires  our  present  notice,  the  country  at  larr 
being  described  in  the  article  Palbstihb.  l» 
this  sense,  however,  it  was  much  more  extensTe 
than  the  domain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  even  now 
80  than  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  Tbfft 
are  no  materials  fbr  descriluDg  its  limiti  «« 
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predtioD ;  bat  it  incladed  the  ancient  territories 
of  Jadah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  and  part  of 
Ephraim. 

Jadbea  is  a  oonntry  full  of  hills  and  valleys. 
The  hills  are  generally  8e{>arated  ftom  one 
aootlier  by  valleys  and  torrents,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  moderate  height,  uneven,  and  seldom 
of  aay  regular  figure.  The  rock  of  which  tbev 
ire  composed  is  easily  converted  into  soil,  which 
bdog  arrested  by  the  terraces  when  washed  down 
by  the  rains,  renders  the  hills  cultivable  in  a 
series  of  long,  narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these 
terraces  from  the  base  upwards.  In  this  manner 
the  hills  were  in  ancient  times  cultivated  most 
iodastriously,  and  enriched  and  beautified  with 
the  fig-tree,  the  olive-tree,  and  the  vine ;  and  it  is 
thas  Uiat  the  scanty  cultivation  which  still  subsists 
is  now  carried  on.  But  when  the  inhabitants  were 
rooufd  out,  and  the  culture  neglected,  the  terraces 
fifll  to  decay,  and  the  soil  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  them  was  washed  down  into  the  valleys, 
Icaviug  only  the  arid  rock,  naked  and  desolate. 
This  is  the  general  character  of  the  scenery ;  but 
in  some  parts  the  hills  are  beautifully  wooded, 
ud  in  others  the  application  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  cultivation  still  suggests  to  the  traveller  how 
rich  the  country  once  was  and  mi^ht  be  ^ff&int 
•od  how  beautiral  the  prospects  which  it  ofiSred. 
As  however,  much  of  this  was  the  result  of  cul- 
tivdtiou,  the  country  was  probably  anciently,  as  at 
preseut,  natwalltf  less  fertile  than  either  Samaria 
or  Gililee. 

JU'DAH  (ceUbrated),  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and 
L«ah  (b.c.  1755).  The  narrative  in  Genesis 
hrings  this  patriarch  more  before  the  reader,  and 
makes  known  more  of  his  history  and  character, 
than  it  does  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  twelve 
MQs  of  Jacob,  with  the  single  exception  of  Joseph. 
It  is  indeed  chiefly  in  connection  with  Joseph  that 
the  {acts  respecting  Judah  transpire ;  and  as  they 
have  already  been  given  in  the  articles  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  them 
shortly  in  this  place.  It  was  Judah's  advice  that 
the  brediren  followed  when  they  sold  Joseph  to 
the  Ishmaelites,  inst^ul  of  taking  his  life.  By  the 
light  of  his  subsequent  actions  we  can  see  that  his 
oondact  on  this  occasion  arose  fh>m  a  generous 
impolse,  although  the  form  of  the  question  he  put 
to  them  has  been  sometimes  held  to  suggest  an 
interested  motive : — '  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay 
our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Come,  let  us 
sell  him,*  &c.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  27). 

Not  long  after  this  Judah  withdrew  from  the 
paternal  tents,  and  went  to  reside  at  Adutlam, 
in  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Here  he  married  a  woman  of  Canaan,  called 
Shoah,  and  had  by  her  three  sons,  £r,  Onan,  and 
Shelah.  When  the  eldest  of  these  sons  became 
of  fit  ase,  he  was  married  to  a  woman  named 
Tamar,  but  soon  after  died.  As  he  died  childless, 
the  patriarchal  law,  afterwards  adopted  into  the 
Mosaic  code  (Deut  xxv.  6),  required  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  widow  his  second  son.  This  he 
did:  but  as  Onan  also  soon  died  childless,  Judah 
became  reluctant  to  bestow  his  only  surviving  son 
QpOQ  this  woman,  and  put  her  off  with  the  excuse 
that  he  was  not  yet  of  sufiicient  age.  Tamar 
scoordingly  remained  in  her  fkthers  house  at 
Adallam.  She  had  the  usual  passiion  of  Eastern 
women  for  offspring,  and  could  not  endure  the 
stigma  of  having  bewn  twice  married  without  hear- 


ing children,  while  the  law  precluded  her  firom 
contracting  any  alliance  but  that  which  Judah 
withheld  her  from  completing. 

Meauwh'de  Judah*s  wife  died,  and  after  the 
time  of  mourning  had  expired,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Hirah,  to  attend  the  shearing 
of  his  sheep  at  Tinmath  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. These  circumstances  suggested  to  Tamar 
the  strange  thought  of  connecting  herself  with 
Judah  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  loose  woman. 
Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Timnath,  she 
succeeded  in  her  object,  and  when  the  consequencet 
began  to  be  manifest  in  the  person  of  Tamar, 
Judah  was  highly  enraged  at  her  crime,  and, 
exercising  the  powers  which  belonged  to  him  as 
the  head  of  the  family  she  had  dishonoured,  he 
commanded  her  to  be  brought  forth  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  as  an  amilteress.  But  when 
she  appeared,  she  produced  the  rina,  the  bracelet, 
and  tne  staff,  which  he  had  left  in  pKdge  with  her ; 
and  put  him  to  confusion  bv  declaring  that  they 
belonged  to  the  &ther  of  her  coming  offspring. 
Judah  acknowledged  them  to  be  his,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  withholding  Shelah 
from  her.  The  result  of  this  painful  alSiir  was 
the  birth  of  two  sons,  Zerah  and  Pharez,  from 
whom,  with  Shelah,  the  tribe  of  Judah  descended. 
Pharex  was  the  ancestor  of  the  line  from  which 
David,  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  Jesus  came  (Gen. 
xxxviii.;  xlvL  12;  1  Chron.  ii.  3-5;  Matt  L  3; 
Luke  iii.  33). 

These  circumstances  seem  to  have  disgusted 
Judah  with  his  residence  in  towns ;  for  we  find 
him  ever  afterwards  at  his  fhther*s  tents.  His 
experience  of  life,  and  the  strength  of  his  cha- 
racter, appear  to  have  given  him  much  influence 
with  Jacob;  and  it  was  chiefly  from  confidence 
in  him  that  the  aged  &ther  at  length  consented 
to  allow  Benjamin  to  go  down  to  Egypt.  That 
this  confidence  was  not  misplaced  luis  already 
been  shown  [Joseph]  ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  a  finer  piece  of  true 
natural  eloquence  than  that  in  which  Judah  offers 
himself  to  remain  as  a  bond-slave  in  the  place  of 
Benjamin,  for  whose  safe  return  he  had  mad;; 
himself  responsible  to  his  father.  The  strong  emo- 
tions which  it  raised  in  Joseph  disabled  him  from 
keeping  op  longer  the  disguise  he  had  hitherto 
maiutaiued,  and  there  are  few  who  have  read  it 
without  beii^,  like  him,  moved  even  to  tears. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Judah  till  he  re- 
ceived, along  with  his  brothers,  the  final  blessing 
of  his  father,  which  was  conveved  in  lofty  lau- 
gmige,  glancing  far  into  futurity,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  the  high  destinies  which  awaited  the 
tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him. 

2.  JUDAH,  TRIBE  OF.  This  tribe  sprang 
from  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob.  When  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt,  it  already  exhibited  the  elements 
of  its  fhture  distinction  in  a  larger  population 
than  any  of  the  other  tribes  possessed.  It  num- 
bered 74,000  adult  males,  bein^  nearly  12,000 
more  than  Dan,  the  next  in  pomt  of  numbers, 
and  34,100  more  than  Ephraim,  which  in  the 
end  contested  with  it  the  superiority  among  the 
tribes.  During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
Judah  neither  gained,  like  some  tribes,  nor  lost 
•  like  others.  Its  numbers  had  increased  to  76,500, 
being  12,100  more  than  Issachar,  which  had  be- 
come next  to  it  in  population  (Num.  i.  25).  In 
the  first  distribution  of  lands,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
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Hazael  had  subjugated  all  Israel  and  showed 
himself  near  Jerusalem,  Jehoa&h  could  look  fbr 
no  help  from  without,  and  had  neither  the  faith 
of  Hezekiah  nor  a  prophet  like  Isaiah  to  support 
him.    The  assassination  of  Jehoash  in  his  bed 
b^  *  his  own  senrants*  is  described  in  the  Chro- 
nicles as  a  revenge  taken    upon  him  by  the 
priestly  party  for  his  murder  of  *  the  sons '  of 
Jehoiada ;  and  the  same  fiite,  from  the  same  in- 
fluence, fell  upon  his  son  Amaziah,  if  we  may  so 
interpret  the  words  in  2  Chron.  xxt.  27 :  '  From 
the  time  that  Amaziah  turned  away  from  follow- 
ing Jehovah  they  made  a  conspiracy  against 
him,'  &C.    Thus  the  house  of  David  appeared  to 
be  committing  itself,  like  that  of  Saul,  to  per- 
manent enmity  with  the  priests.    The  wisdom  of 
Uzziah,  during  a  long  reign,  averted  this  col- 
lision, though  a  symptom  of  it  returned  towards 
its  close.    No  furUier  mischief  from  this  cause 
followed,  until  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  the 
weak  and  unfortunate  Ahaz:    after  which  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  rapidly  mouldered  away. 
The  struggle  of  the  crown  against  (what  we 
might  call)  the  constitutional  check  of  the  priests, 
was  perhaps  the  most  immediate  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Judah.    Ahaz  was  probably  less  guided 
by  policy  than  by  superstition,  or  by  architectural 
taste,  in  erecting  his  Damascene  altar  (2  Kings 
xvi.  10-18).    But  the  far  more  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings of  Manasseh  seem  to  have  b^n  a  svs- 
tematic  attempt  to  extirpate  the  national  religion 
because  of  its  supporting  the  priestly  power ;  and 
the  *  innocent  blood  very  much,'   which  he  is 
stigmatized  for  shedding  (2  Kings  xxi.  16),  was 
undoubtedly  a  sanguinary  attaoL  on  the  party 
opposed  to  his  impious  and  despotic  innovations. 
The  storm  which  he  had  raised  did  not  burst  in 
his  lifetime ;  but,  two  years  after,  it  fell  on  the 
head  of  his  son  Amon ;  and  tlie  disorffauization 
of  the  kingdom  which  his  madness  had  wrought 
is  commemorated  as  the  cause  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  (2  Kings  xxiii.  26  ;  xxiv.  3,  4).     It  is 
also  credible  that  the  lon^-continued  despotism 
had  greatly  lessened  patriotic  spirit;  and  that 
the  Jewish  people  of  the  declining  kingdom  were 
less  brave  against  foreign  invaders  than  against 
kindred  and  neighbour  tribes  or  civil  opponents. 
Faction  had  become  very  fierce  within  Jerusalem 
itself  (E^ek.  xxii.),  and  civil    bloodshed    was 
common.    Wealth,  where  it  existed,  was  geue- 
rally  a  source  of  corruption,  by  introducing  foreign 
luxury,    tastes,   manners,  superstitions,    immo- 
rality, or  idolatry ;  and  when  consecrated  to  pious 
purposes,  as  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  produced 
little  more  than  a  formal  and  exterior  relifiion. 

Hie  appointment  of  Hilkiah  to  the  office  of 
high- priest  seems  to  mark  the  era  at  which  (by 
a  reaction  after  the  atrocities  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon)  the  purer  priestly  sentiment  obtained  its 
triumph  over  the  crown.  But  the  victory  came 
too  late.  Society  was  corrupt  and  convulsed 
within,  and  the  two  great  powers  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  menaced  it  from  without  True  lovera 
of  their  God  and  of  their  country,  like  Jeremiah, 
saw  that  it  was  a  time  rather  for  weeping  than 
for  acdon;  and  that  the  faithful  must  resign 
themselves  to  the  bitter  lot  which  the  sins  of 
their  nation  had  earned. 

JU'DAS  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Judah. 
1.  JUDAS  MACCABiEUS.    [Maocabkbs.]    | 
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8.  JUDAS  ISCARIOT.    The  otgeet  of  Urn 
article  is  not  to  elucidate  all  the  dreomstsooa 
recorded  respecting  this  person,  but  simplj  to 
investigate  his  motives  in  deliveriog  up  Jesos  to 
the  chief-priests.    The  evangelists  relate  his  pro- 
ceedings,  but  give  no  opinion.    The  subject  it 
consequently  open  to  inquiry.    Our  concloaaoi 
must  be  guided  by  the  &cts  of  the  case,  sod  bj 
the  known  feelings  and  principles  of  huiniii 
nature.    The  only  conceivable  motives  for  the 
conduct  of  Judas  arc,  a  sense  of  duty  in  bring- 
ing his  Master  to  justice,  rewntment,  avarice, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  procedure  of  Jesos,  ind 
a  consequent  scheme  for  the  acoomplishment  of 
his  own  views.     With  r^ard  to  the  firrt  of 
these  motives,  if  Judas  had  been  actuated  bj  a 
sense  of  duty  in  bringing  his  Master  to  jostict 
for  anything  censurable  in  his  intentious,  words, 
or  actions,  he  would  certainly  have  alleged  soow 
charge  against  him  in  his  first  interview  vith 
the  chiefpriests,  and  they  would  have  brooght 
him  forward  as  a  witness  against  Jesus,  e8p^ 
cially  when  they  were  at  so  great  a  loss  for  en- 
deuce  ;  or  thev  would  have  reminded  him  of  kb 
accusations  when  he  appealed  to  them  after  our 
Lord's  condemnation,  saying,  *  I  have  shmed  la 
that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood  '—a  confei- 
sion  which  amounts  to  an  avowal  that  he  hU 
never  seen  aoything  to  blame  in  his  Master,  bat 
everything  to  approve.    The  second  motive  sap- 
posed,  namely,  that  of  resentment,  is  rather  more 
plausible.    Jesus  had  certainly  rebuked  him  fir 
blaming  the  woman  who  had  anointed  him  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at  Bethany  (coop. 
Matt  xxvi.  8-17;  John  xii.  4,  6);  and  Mat- 
thew's narrative  seems  to  connect  his  going  to 
the  chief-priests  with    that  rebuke  (ver.  14): 
*  Then  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  IscarioC 
went  unto  the  chief-prieats;'  but  closer  inspw- 
tion  will  convince  the  reader  that  those  words 
are  more  properly  connected  with  ver.  8.   B^ 
sides,  the  rebuke  was  general,  *  Why  trouble  p 
the  woman  T    Nor  was  it  nearly  so  hanh  ai 
that  received  by  Peter,  *  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan '  (Matt.  xvi.  23),   and  certainly  uot  so 
public  (Mark  viii.  32,  33).    Even  if  Judas  bid 
felt  ever  so  much  resentment,  it  could  scarcdj 
have  been  his  sole  motive ;  and  as  nearly  tvo 
da^s  elapsed  between  his  contract  with  the  chief- 

S nests  and  its  completion,  it  would  have  sobaided 
uring  the  interval,  and  have  yielded  to  that 
covetousness  which  we  have  every  nasoa  to 
believe  was  his  ruling  passion.  St.  John  ex- 
pressly declares  that  Judas  'was  a  thief,  and  bd 
the  bag,  and  bare  (that  is,  conveyed  away  from 
it,  stole)  what  was  put  therein'  (xii.  6;  comp. 
XX.  15,  in  the  original).  This  rebuke,  or  raihtf 
certain  circumstances  attending  it,  might  have 
determiued  him  to  act  as  he  did,  but  is  iosiiiB- 
cient,  of  itself,  to  account  entirely  for  hiscondoet 
by  which  he  endangered  all  his  expectations  of 
worldly  advancement  fix>m  Jesus,  at  the  veir 
moment  when  they  seemed  upon  tl^  verge  of 
being  fulfilled.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  case,  that  the  hopes  entertained  bj 
Judas,  and  all  the  apostles,  from  their  Master's 
expected  elevation,  as  the  Messiah,  to  the  throne 
of  Judsa,  and,  as  they  believed,  to  the  empire  of 
the  whole  world,  were  never  more  stedftst  tbao 
at  the  time  when  he  covenanted  with  the  chief- 
priests  to  deliver  him  into  their  haodi.    ^ot 
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doet  the  theory  of  mere  meutment  tgree  with 
the  termt  of  oeosore  in  which  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Jndaa  are  spoken  of  by  oar  Lord 
and  the  erangelists.  Since,  then,  this  snpposi- 
tioB  is  iosniBcient,  we  may  consider  another 
motire  to  which  his  condnct  is  more  commonly 
ascribed,  namely,  oovetousness.  Bnt  if  by 
ooTetousncss  be  meant  the  easer  desire  to  obtain 
'the  thirty  pieces  of  silyer,'  with  which  the 
ebief-priests  *  covenanted  with  him '  (Matt  zxvi. 
15),  it  pretentB  scarcely  a  less  inadeouate  motiye. 
Can  it  be  cooceiyed  that  Jndas  woola  deliberately 
forego  the  prospect  of  immense  wealth  from  his 
Master,  by  defiyering  him  np  for  about  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  of  our  money,  upon  the 
liighest  computatioD,  and  not  more  than  doable 
io  Tsloe,  a  sum  which  he  mi^ht  easily  haye  pur- 
loined from  the  bag  ?  Is  it  likely  that  he  would 
have  made  such  a  sacrifice  for  any  flirther  sum, 
kwerer  large,  which  we  may  suppose  *they 
promised  him'  (Mark  xiv.  11),  and  of  which  Uie 
(iiirty  pieces  of  silver  might  have  been  the  mere 
earnest  (Luke  zxii.  5)?  Had  coyetoosnen  been 
liis  motive,  he  would  have  ultimately  applied  to 
the  chief-priests,  not  to  briuic  again  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  with  the  confession,  *I  have 
fiiuued  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood'  (Matt  zxyii.  4),  but  to  demand  the  com- 
pletioD  of  their  agreement  with  him.  We  are 
uow  at  liberty  to  consider  the  only  remaining 
motive  for  tfaie  conduct  of  Judas,  namely,  dis- 
ntisfiiction  with  the  procedure  of  his  Master,  and 
a  consequent  scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  tiewR.  It  seems  to  us  likely,  that  the  im- 
patience of  Judas  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
worldly  views,  which  we  conceive  to  haye  ever 
actuated  him  in  followiog  Jesus,  could  no  longer 
be  restrained,  and  that  our  Lord's  observations  at 
Bethany  served  to  mature  a  stratagem  he  had 
meditated  long  before.  He  had  no  doubt  been 
grvatly  disappointed  at  seeing  his  Master  avoid 
beiiig  made  a  king,  after  feeding  the  five  thousand 
io  Galilee.  Many  a  favourable  crisis  had  he 
ieemed  to  lose,  or  had  not  dared  to  embrace,  and 
DOW  while  at  Bethany  he  talks  of  his  burial 
(John  zii.  7) ;  and  though  none  of  his  apostles, 
CO  firm  were  their  worldly  expectations  fWmi 
tl^r  Master,  could  clearly  understand  such 
'sayings'  (Luke  xviii.  34);  yet  they  had  been 
nuule  *  exceeding  sorry'  by  them  (Matt  xvii. 
23).  At  the  same  time  Judas  had  long  been 
convinced  by  the  miracles  he  had  seen  his 
Master  perform  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (John 
▼ii-  31).  He  had  eyen  heard  him  accept  this 
title  from  his  apostles  in  private  (Matt  xvi.  16^. 
He  had  promiscid  them  that  when  be  should  *  sit 
ttpoD  the  tlirone  of  lus  glory,  they  should  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones  judging  liie  tweWe  tribes  of 
Israel  *  (Matt  xix.  28).  Yet  now,  when  every- 
^ing  teemed  most  favourable  to  the  assumption 
of  empire,  he  hesitates  and  desponds.  Within  a 
few  days,  the  people,  who  had  lately  giyen  him  a 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city,  havinff  kept  the 
passover,  would  be  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and 
Jndas  aud  his  fellow  apostles  be,  perhaps,  re- 
quired to  attend  their  Master  on  another  tedious 
expedition  through  the  country.  Hence  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Judas  resolved  upon  the  plan 
of  delivering  up  his  Master  to  the  Jewish  autho- 
rities, when  he  would  be  compelled,  in  self- 
^^faice,  to  proTe  his  chiima,  by  giving  them  the 


sign  from  heayen  they  had  so  often  demanded : 
they  would,  he  believed,  elect  him  in  due  form 
as  the  King  Messiah,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
reward  his  followers.  He  did,  indeed,  receive 
from  Jesus  many  alarming  admooitions  against 
his  design;  but  the  plainest  warnings  are  lost 
upon  a  mind  totally  absorbed  by  a  purpose,  and 
agitated  by  many  violent  passions.  The  worst 
he  would  permit  himself  to  expect  was  a  tem- 
porary displeasure  for  placing  his  Master  in  this 
dilemma  ;^but  as  he  most  likeTy  believed,  judging 
from  him'self^  that  Jesus  anticipated  wondly 
a^^grandixement,  he  might  calculate  upon  his  for> 
giveness  when  the  emergency  should  haye  been 
triumphantly  surmounted.  Judas  could  not 
doubt  his  master's  ability  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  enemies  by  miracle.  He  had  known 
him  do  so  more  than  once  (Luke  iv.  80 ;  John 
viii.  59;  x.  39\  Hence  hu  directions  to  the 
officers  to  *  hola  him  fast,'  when  he  was  appre- 
hended (Matt  xxvi.  48).  With  other  Jews  he 
believed  the  Messiah  would  never  die  (John  xii. 
34) ;  accordingly,  we  regard  his  pecuniary  stipu- 
lation with  the  priests  as  a  mere  artful  cover  to 
his  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  design ;  and 
so  that  he  served  their  purpose  in  cansiog  the 
apprehension  of  Jesus,  they  would  little  care  to 
scrutinixe  his  motive.  All  they  felt  was  being 
'fflad'  at  his  proposal  (Mark  xiv.  11),  and  the 
plan  appeared  to  hold  gOMod  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  our  Lord's  condemnation;  for  after  his  ap- 
prehension his  miraculous  power  seemed  unabated, 
from  his  healing  Malchus.  Judas  heard  him 
declare  that  he  could  even  then  *  ask,  and  his 
father  would  give  him  twelve  legions  of  angels' 
for  his  rescue.  But  when  Judu,  who  awaited 
the  issue  of  the  trial  with  such  different  expecta- 
tions, saw  that  though  Jesus  had  avowed  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah,  he  had  not  convinced  the  San- 
hedrim ;  and,  instead  of  extricatins  himself  fh>m 
their  power  by  miracle,  had  submitted  to  be 
*  condemned,  buffeted,  and  spit  upon,'  by  his 
judges  aud  accusers;  then  it  should  seem  he 
awoke  to  a  full  view  of  all  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, *that  Christ  should  suffer,'  and  of  Jesus, 
conceminj^  his  own  rejection  and  death,  flashed 
on  his  mind  in  their  true  sense  and  fiill  force, 
and  he  found  himself  the  wretched  instrument  of 
their  fulfilment  He  made  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  stay  proceedings.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
chief-pnests,  offered  to  return  the  money,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  sinned  in  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood,  and  upon  receiving  their 
heartless  answer  was  wrought  into  a  phrenzy  of 
despair,  during  which  he  committed  suicide. 
There  is  much  sijniificancy  in  these  words  of 
Matt  xxvii.  3,  *Then  Judas,  when  he  saw  he 
wtu  condemned,*  not  expiring  on  the  cross,  '  re- 
pented himself,'  &c.  If  such  be  the  true  hypo- 
thesis of  his  conduct,  then,  howeyer  culpable  it 
may  have  been,  as  originating  in  the  most  in- 
ordinate covetousnesB,  impatience  of  the  procedure 
of  Prov'dence,  crooked  policy,  or  any  other  bad 
quality,  he  is  certainly  absolved  from  the  direct 
intention  of  procuring  his  Master's  death.  *  The 
difference,'  says  Archbishop  Whately,  *•  between 
Iscariot  and  his  fellow  apostles  was,  that  though 
they  all  had  the  same  expectations  and  con- 
jectures, he  dared  to  act  on  his  conjectures,  de- 
parting fhmi  the  plain  coarse  of  his  known  dvty 
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to  ibUow  the  calcnlationii  of  his  worldl j  wttdom, 
and  the  lehemes  of  his  worldly  ambition.' 

3.  JUDAS,  or  JUDE,  surnamed  Babbabas,  a 
Christian  teacher  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch 
along  with  Panl  and  Barnabas  (Acts  zv.  22,  27, 
32).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seyenty  disciples,  and  brother  of  Joseph,  also 
surnamed  Banabas  (son  of  Sabas),  who  was  pro- 
posed, with  Matthias,  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the 
traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  23)i  Judas  and  Silas 
(who  was  also  of  the  party)  are  mentioned  to- 

g ether  as  '  prophets '  and  '  chief  men  among  the 
rethren.' 

4.  JUDAS.    [JuDE.] 

5.  JUDAS,  a  Jew  of  Damascus,  with  whom 
Panl  lodged  (Acts  is.  11). 

6.  JUDAS,  surnamed  the  Oalilsean  (Acts  t. 
37),  so  called  also  by  Josephus,  and  likewise  '  the 
Gaulonite.'  In  company  with  one  Sadoc  he 
attempted  to  raise  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  but 
was  destroyed  by  Cyrenins  (Qnirinus),  then  pro- 
consul of  Syria  and  Judaea. 

JUDE,  OE  JUDAS.  There  were  two  of  this 
name  among  the  tweWe  Apostles— Judas,  called 
also  Lebbeus  and  Thaddseus  (Matt  z.  4 ;  Mark 
iiL  18,  which  see),  and  Judas  Iscariot  Judas  is 
the  name  of  one  of  our  Lord's  brethren,  but  it  is 
not  agreed  whether  our  Lord's  brother  is  the 
same  with  the  Apostle  of  this  name  [James]. 
We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  time  of  the  voca- 
tion of  the  Apostie  Jude  to  that  dignity.  Indeed, 
the  only  circumstance  relating  to  him  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  consists  in  the  question 
put  by  him  to  our  Lord  (John  ziv.  22).  *  Judas 
saith  unto  him  (not  Iscariot),  Lord,  how  is  it  that 
thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto  the 
world  ? '  Nor  have  we  any  account  given  of  his 
proceedings  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  for  the 
traditionary  notices  which  have  been  preserved 
of  him  rest  on  no  very  certain  foundation.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  he  was  sent  to  Edessa,  to 
Abgarus,  king  of  Osroene,  and  that  he  preached 
in  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia;  in 
which  latter  country  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  Doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  from 
the  foct  of  the  writer  having  been  supposed  to 
have  cited  two  Apocryphal  books — Enoch  and 
the  Assumption  of  Moses.  But  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  connected  with  this  point,  it  was 
treated  by  the  ancients  with  the  highest  respect, 
and  regarded,  as  the  genuine  work  of  an  inspired 
writer.  Although  Origeu  on  one  occasion  speaks 
doubtfully,  calunff  it  the  '  reputed  Epistle  of 
Jude,'  yet  on  ano&r  occasion,  and  in  the  same 
work,  he  says,  *  Jude  wrote  an  Epistle,  of  few 
lines  indeed,  but  foil  of  the  poweiful  words  of 
heavenly  grace,  who  at  the  beginning  says, 
"  Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother 
of  James." '  The  same  writer  calls  it  the  writing 
of  Jude  the  Apostle,  The  modems  are,  however, 
divided  in  opinion  between  Jude  the  Apostle  and 
Jude  the  Lord's  brother,  if  indeed  they  be  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  author  simply  calls  himself 
Jude,  ue  brother  of  James,  and  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  This  form  of  expression  has  given  rise 
to  various  conjectures.  Hug  supposes  uiat  he  in- 
timates thereby  a  nearer  degree  of  relationship 
than  that  of  an  AposUe.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  circumstance  of 
his  not  naming  himself  an  apostle  is  not  of  itself 


neoetsarily  snfBdent  to  militate  agshat  bis  heiaf 
the  Apostle  of  that  aame,  inasmuch  ss  St  PidI 
does  not  upon  all  occasions  (as  in  Pbilippiaoi, 
Thessalonians,  and  Philemon)  use  this  tiik. 
From  his  calling  himself  the  brother  of  Jaftn. 
rather  than  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Michaelis 
deduces  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife^  and  not  a  foil  brother  of  oar  Lord*&, 
as  Herder  contends  [Jambs,  Judb].  From  the 
great  coincidence  bou  in  sentiment  and  ssbject 
which  exists  between  this  Rpistie  and  the  leoond 
of  St  Peter,  it  has  been  thought  by  maoy  eritxs 
that  one  of  these  writers  had  seen  die  odio'i 
work ;  but  we  shall  reserve  the  discossioD  u  to 
which  was  the  earlier  writing  until  we  cooie  to 
treat  of  St  Peter's  Epistie.  Dr.  Lardoer  of- 
poses  that  Jude's  Eputie  was  written  belvea 
the  years  G4  and  66,  Beansobre  and  L'£o&it 
between  70  and  75  (from  which  Dodwell  uA 
Cave  do  not  materially  differ),  and  Dr.  Mill  iiia 
it  to  the  year  90.  If  Jude  has  quoted  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  Enoch,  as  seems  to  be  agreed  opoo 
by  most  modem  critics,  and  if  this  book  m 
written,  as  Liicke  thinks,  after  the  destructioo  of 
Jerusalem,  the  age  of  our  Epistie  best  seoorif 
with  the  diite  assgned  to  it  by  Mill. 

It  is  difBcult  to  decide  who  the  persons  ww* 
whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  some  soppos:i 
that  it  was  written  to  converted  Jews,  otbent 
all  Christians,  without  distinction.  Many  of  tk 
arguments  seem  best  adapted  to  conviooe  the 
Jewish  Christians,  as  appeals  are  so  strikiBgW 
made  to  their  sacred  books  and  traditions. 

The  design  of  this  Epistie  is  to  warn  the  Cbr» 
tians  agunst  the  false  teachers  who  hsd  iosim- 
ated  themselves  among  them  and  dissemioakd 
dangerous  tenets  of  insubordination  and  Iko- 
tiousness.  The  author  reminds  them,  by  the 
example  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  God  M 
punished  the  rebellious  Jews ;  and  that  eno  tk 
disobedient  aneels  had  shared  the  same  ^^ 
The  folse  teachers  to  whom  he  alludes '9^ 
evil  of  dignities,'  while  the  archangel  MicWI 
did  not  even  revile  Satan.  He  compares  then  tj 
Balaam  and  Korah,  to  donds  without  water,  iv 
to  raging  waves.  Enoch,  he  says,  foretold  tlKtr 
wickedness ;  at  the  same  time  he  coosolef  b^ 
lievers,  and  exhorts  them  to  persevere  in  ^ 
and  love.  The  Epistie  is  remarkable  for  ^ 
vehemence,  fervour,  and  energy  of  its  caoposi* 
tion  and  style. 

JUDGES.  This  name  is  applied  to  flft»» 
persons  who  at  intervals  presided  over  the  tS>«f 
of  the  Israelites  during  the  490  yean  vbjcfl 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  sooesic* 
of  Saul.  The  station  and  offlce  of  these  *  nl^ 
of  the  people,'  as  the  original  literslly  signiii^ 
are  invcdved  in  ^;reat  obscurity,  ptnly  fran  J 
want  of  clear  intunations  in  the  histoiy  is  ^^ 
their  exploits  and  government  are  recorded,  ip" 
partiy  from  the  absence  of  parallels  in  the  huto'T 
of  otner  nations,  by  whidi  our  notions  miKkt  w 
asusted.  They  may  be  briefly  described  * 
fiuthfol  men,  who  acted  for  the  roost  part  * 
a^pents  of  the  Divine  will,  regents  for  tb(  ]>* 
visible  Kin^  of  the  chosen  people ;  ssd  «»>• 
holding  their  commission  directly  fltna  him.  ^ 
with  his  sanction,  would  be  more  inclined  toa^ 
as  dependent  vassals  of  Jehovah  than  kings*  vM 
as  members  of  royal  dynasties,  would  ^""^^ 
reign  with  notions  of  independent  righn  tffl 
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royal  pri?i]eges,  wMeh  would  draw  away  their 
attention  from  their  tme  place  in  the  theocracy. 
In  this  greater  dependence  of  the  judgea  upon 
the  Divine  King  we  see  the  secret  of  their  insU- 
tntioo.  The  Israelites  were  disposed  to  rest  upon 
their  separate  interests  as  tribes ;  and  having  uns 
allowed  the  standing  general  goyemment  to  re- 
main inoperative  through  disuse,  they  would  in 
cues  of  emergency  have  been  disposed  to  for^t 
that  Jehovah  had  taken  upon  himself  the  function 
of  their  Supreme  Ruler,  uid  '  to  make  themselves 
a  king  like  the  nations,'  had  their  attention  not 
been  directed  to  the  appointment  of  officers  whose 
authority  could  rest  on  no  tangible  right  apart 
from  character  and  services,  which,  with  the 
temporary  nature  of  their  power,  rendered  their 
fooctions  more  aocorduit  with  the  principles  of 
the  theocracy  than  those  of  any  other  public  offi- 
cers could  be.  And  it  is  probably  in  this  adapt- 
ation to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew 
tlieocTacy  that  we  shall  discover  the  reason  of 
oar  inability  to  find  any  similar  office  among 
other  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  office  held  by 
these  judges,  it  is  usual  to  consider  them  as  com* 
mencmg  their  career  with  military  exploits  to 
deliver  Israel  fVom  foreign  oppression ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  invariably  w  case.  Eli  and 
Samuel  were  not  militarv  men ;  Deborah  jnd^^ed 
Israel  before  die  planned  the  war  against  Jabm ; 
and  of  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  it  is  at  least 
uncertain  whether  they  ever  held  any  military 
command.  The  command  of  the  army  can  there- 
fore be  scarcely  considered  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  these  men,  or  military  exploits 
the  necessary  introduction  to  the  office.  In  many 
cases  it  is  true  that  military  achievements  were 
the  means  by  which  they  elevated  themselves  to 
the  rank  of  judges ;  but  in  general  the  appoint- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  varied  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  and  with  the  particular  cir- 
comstances  which  in  times  of  trouble  would  draw 
the  poblic  attention  to  persons  who  appeared 
soited  by  their  gifte  or  influence  to  advise  in 
nutters  of  general  concernment,  to  decide  in 
qoestions  arising  between  tribe  and  tribe,  to  ad- 
minister public  affidrs,  and  to  appear  as  thdr 
recogmsed  head  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours  and  oppressors. 

In  nearly  all  the  instanoes  recorded  the  appoint- 
ment seems  to  have  been  by  the  free  unsolicited 
choice  of  the  people.  The  only  cases  of  direct 
Divine  appointment  are  those  of  Gideon  and 
Samson,  and  the  last  stood  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  having  been  from  before  his  birth  ordamed 
*  to  be^  to  deliver  Israel.'  Deborah  was  called 
to  deliver  Israel,  but  was  already  a  judge. 
Samuel  was  <»lled  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  not  a  judge,  which  ensued  from  the  hi^h 

S'fts  which  the  people  recognised  as  dwelling  tn 
m ;  and  as  to  Eli,  the  office  of  judge  seems  to 
have  devolved  naturally,  or  rather  ex^jfuAo, 
ppon  him ;  and  his  case  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
in  which  Ihe  high-priest  appears  in  the  character 
which  the  theocratical  institutions  designed  for 
him. 

The  following  dear  summary  of  their  duties 
^d  privileges  is  given  by  Jahn : — *■  The  office  of 
judges  or  regents  was  held  during  life,  but  it  was 
not  heredituy,  neither  could  they  appoint  their 
•ttcoessors.    Their  authority  was  limited  by  the 


law  alone ;  and  in  donbtfhl  cases  fhey  were  di- 
rected to  consult  the  Divine  King  through  the 
mest  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (Num.  xxvu.  21). 
They  were  not  obliged  in  common  cases  to  adL 
advice  of  the  ordinary  rulers;  it  was  suffident  if 
these  did  not  remonstrate  against  the  measures  of 
the  Judge.    In  important  emergendes,  however, 
they  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  rulers, 
over  which  they  presided  and  exerted  a  powerful 
influence.  They  could  issue  orders,  but  not  enact 
laws ;  they  ooiud  ndther  levy  taxes  nor  appoint 
officers,  except  perhaps  in  the  army.    Their  au- 
thority extended  only  over  those  tnbes  by  whom 
they  had  been  elected  or  acknowledged ;  for  it 
is  dear  that  several  of  the  judges  presided  over 
separate  tribes.    There  was  no  income  attached 
to  their  office,  nor  was  there  any  income  appro- 
priated to  them,  unless  it  might  be  a  lar^ 
share  in  the  spoils,  and  those  presents  which 
were  made  fhem  as  testimonials  of  respect  (Judg. 
viii.  24).    They  bore  no  external  marks  of  dig- 
nity, and  maintained  no  retinue  of  courtiers, 
though  some  of  them  were  wery  opulent.    They 
were  not  only  dmple  in  thdr  manners,  moderate 
in  their  desires,  and  free  from  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, but  noble  and  maffnanimous  men,  who  felt 
that  whatever  they  dia  for  their  country  was 
above  all  reward,  and  could  not  be  recompensed ; 
who  desired  merely  to  promote  the  public  good, 
and  who  chose  ri^er  to  deserve  well  of  thdr 
ooontrv  than  to  be  enriched  hv  its  wealth.    This 
exalted  patriotism,  like  everything  dse  connected 
with  politics  in  the  theocratical  state  of  the  He- 
brews, was  parUy  of  a  religious  character,  and 
those  regents  always  conducted  themsdves  as  the 
officen  m  God ;  in  all  their  enterprises  they  relied 
upon  Him,  and  their  only  care  was,tiiat  their 
countrymen  should  aoknowled^  the  authority  of 
Jehovah,  their  invisible  king  (Judg.  viii.  22,  sq. ; 
comp.  Heb.  xi.).    Still  they  were  not  without 
faults,  neither  are  they  so  represented  by  thdr 
historians ;  they  relate,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  the  great  sins  of  which  some 
of  them  were  guilty.    They  were  not  merely  de- 
liverers of  the  state  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but 
destroyers  of  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices,  pro- 
moters of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  reliffion,  and 
of  morality ;  restorers  of  theocracy  in  ue  minds 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  powerfrd  instruments  of 
Divine  providence  in  the  promotion  of  the  great 
dedgn  of  preserving  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
and,  by  that  means,  of  rescuing  the  true  religion 
from  destruction.' 

The  times  of  the  judges  would  certdnly  not 
be  considered  so  turbulent  and  barbarous,  much 
less  would  they  be  taken,  contrary  to  the  clearest 
evidence  and  to  the  analogy  of  all  history,  fbr  a 
heroic  age,  if  they  were  viewed  without  the  pre- 
judices of  a  preconcdved  hypothesis.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  by 
no  means  a  complete  history.  This  no  impartial 
inquirer  can  ever  deny.  It  is,  in  a  manner,  a 
mere  register  of  diseases,  from  which,  however, 
we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  there  were  no 
healthy  men,  much  less  that  there  were  no 
healthy  seasons;  since  the  book  itself,  for  the 
most  part,  mentions  only  a  few  tribes  in  which 
the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  notices  long  periods 
during  which  it  had  universally  ceased.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  more  accurate  investi- 
gation, it  remains  undeniable  that  the  condition 
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of  tlie  Hebrews  during  this  period  perfectly  cor- 
renKmdB  throaghoat  to  the  sanctioDs  of  the  law ; 
aoa  they  were  always  prosperous  when  they 
complied  with  the  conditions  on  which  prosperity 
was  promised  them ;  it  remains  undeniable  that 
the  goTemment  of  God  was  clearly  manifested, 
not  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  their  heathen 
neighbours;  that  the  fulfilling  of  the  promises 
and  threatenings  of  the  law  were  so  many  sen- 
sible prooft  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
Divine  King  of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  consequently, 
that  all  the  various  fortunes  of  that  nation  were 
so  many  means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of 
God  on  the  eartiu  The  Hebrews  had  no  sufli- 
cient  reason  to  desire  a  change  in  their  constitu- 
tion ;  all  required  was,  that  they  should  observe 
the  conditions  on  which  national  prosperity  was 
promised  them. 

The  chronology  of  the  period  in  wMch  the 
judges  ruled  is  beset  with  great  and  perhaps  in* 
superable  difficulties.  There  are  intervals  of  time 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  specified;  as,  for 
instance,  that  from  Joshua's  death  to  the  yoke  of 
CfaMhan-rishathaim  (ii.  8) ;  that  of  the  rule  of 
Shamffar(iii.  31);  that  between  Gideon's  death 
and  Abimriech's  accession  ([viii.  31,  32):  and 
that  of  Israel's  renewal  of  idolatry  previous  to 
their  oppression  by  the  Ammonites  (x.  6,  7). 
Sometimes  round  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
given,  as  forty  years  for  the  rule  of  Othniel,  forty 
years  for  that  of  Gideon,  and  forty  years  also  for 
the  duration  of  the  oppression  by  the  Philistines. 
Twenty  years  are  given  for  the  subjection  to 
Jabin,  and  twenty  years  for  the  government  of 
Samson;  yet  the  latter  never  completely  con- 
quered the  Philistines,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
succeeded  in  capturing  him.  Some  judges,  who 
tote  commonly  considered  to  have  been  successive, 
were  In  all  probability  contemporaneous,  and 
ruled  overiiinerent  districts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of 
each  particular  event  m  the  book  of  Judges ;  but 
attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  its  general 
chronology,  of  which  we  must  in  this  pla^  men- 
tion the  most  successful. 

The  whole  period  of  the  judges,  from  Joshua 
to  Eli,  is  usually  estimated  at  299  years,  in  order 
to  meet  the  480  years  which  (I  Kings  vi.  I)  are 
said  to  have  elapsed  fWmi  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon.  But  St.  Paul  says  (Acts 
xiii.  20),  '  God  gave  unto  tiie  people  of  Israel 
judges  about  the  space  of  450  years  until  Samuel 
the  prophet'  Again,  if  the  number  of  years  spe- 
cific by  the  author  of  our  book,  in  stating  Ikcts, 
is  summed  up,  we  have  410  years,  exclusive  of 
those  years  not  specified  for  certain  intervals  of 
time  above  mentioned.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
410  years  and  upwards  to  299,  events  and  reigns 
must,  in  computing  their  years  of  duration,  either 
be  entirely  paasad  over,  or,  in  a  most  arbitrary 
way,  included  in  other  periods  preceding  or  subse- 
quent This  has  been  done  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
whose  system,  here  peculiarly  faulty,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  excludes  the  repeated  intervals  during 
which  the  Hebrews  were  in  subjection  to  their 
enemies,  and  reckons  only  the  years  of  peace  and 
rest  which  were  assigned  to  the  successive  judges. 
For  example,  he  passes  over  the  eightyeanof 
servitude  mooted  upon  the  Hebrews  by  Chushan* 


rishathmm,  and,  without  any  intemptkni,  ood- 
nects  the  peace  obtained  by  the  victories  of  Othokl 
with  that  which  had  beoa  conferred  on  the  lud 
by  the  government  of  Joshua;  and  althcmgfa  tbe 
sacred  historian  relates  in  the  plainest  terns  pos* 
sible  that  the  children  of  Israel  served  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia  eight  years,  and  were  aftemnk 
delivered  by  Othniel,  who  gave  the  laod  rest  fattj 
years,  the  archbishop  maintains  that  the  fortj  yein 
now  mentioned  began,  not  after  the  soccesses  of 
this  judge,  but  immediately  after  the  demite  of 
Joshua.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  obTioos 
than  that  in  this  case  the  years  of  tranqoiilitj  tnd 
the  years  of  oppression  ou^t  to  be  reckooed 
separately.  Again,  we  are  informed  by  the  sscnd 
writer,  that  after  the  death  of  Ehud  the  duldreo 
of  Israel  were  under  the  oppression  of  Jabin  kiog 
of  Hazor  for  twenty  years,  and  that  afterw&Fds, 
when  their  deliverance  was  effected  by  Debonh 
and  Barak,  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  Notbiog 
can  be  clearer  than  this ;  yet  Usher's  system  letds 
him  to  include  the  twenty  years  of  oppresBkm 
in  the  forty  of  peace,  making  both  but  for^  yean. 
All  this  arises  from  the  obligation  which  Usher 
unfortunately  conceived  himself  under  of  folio** 
ing  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Masoretic  Jen 
who»  as  Dr.  Hales  remarlu,  have  by  a  cunoa 
invention  included  the  four  first  servitudes  d 
the  years  of  the  judges  who  put  an  end  to  tliea, 
contrary  to  the  express  declarations  of  Scriptare, 
which  represents  the  administrations  of  thejadgo^ 
not  as  synchronising  with  the  servitudes,  bat  s 
succeediuff  them.  The  Rabbins  were  indeed  foreed 
to  ailow  the  fifth  servitude  to  have  been  distbet 
fh>m  the  administration  of  Jephthah,  bectine  it 
was  too  long  to  be  included  in  that  adiaiiustn- 
tion ;  but  uey  deducted  a  year  from  the  Serip* 
ture  account  of  the  servitude,  making  it  only  six 
instead  of  seven  years.  They  sank  entiTely  tbe 
sixth  servitude  of  forty  vears  under  the  Phile- 
tines,  because  it  was  too  long  to  be  contaiiwd  n 
Samson's  administration ;  and,  to  crown  all,  ibey 
reduced  Saul's  reign  of  forty  years  to  two  yein 
only. 

The  necessity  for  all  these  tortuous  operatioos 
has  arisen  from  a  desire  to  produce  a  coaforDitr 
with  the  date  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  which,  as  alrettl.T 
cited,  gives  a  period  of  only  480  years  firom  tbe 
Exode  to  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  temp)«- 
As  this  date  is  incompatible  with  the  sum  of  tbe 
different  numbers  given  in  the  book  of  Jadf!(& 
and  as  it  differs  from  the  computation  of  Joseplns 
and  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  snbjeci, 
whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  it  is  not  juaaosr 
factory  to  find  grounds  which  leave  this  text  opn 
to  much  doubt  and  suspicion.  We  cannot  hat 
enter  into  any  lengthened  proof;  but  that  the  text 
did  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  co{»0  <!^ 
the  Scripture  till  nearly  three  centories  after 
Christ,  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  all  refereoee 
to  it  in  the  works  of  the  learned  men  who  ooai- 
posed  histories  of  the  Jews  from  the  matensb 
supplied  to  them  in  the  sacred  books.  This  migbt 
be  shown  by  reference  to  various  authors,  ^ho,  ii 
the  number  specified  in  it  had  existed,  eooJd  oc( 
fail  to  have  adduced  it 

It  only  remains  to  arrange  the  diftrent  systrffis 
of  the  chronology  of  this  period  so  as  to  exbiiat 
them  in  one  view  to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  It  b^ 
been  deemed  right,  for  the  better  apprehensioo  of 
the  differences,  to  make  the  taUe  emhnee  tbe 
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vhole  period  from  the  ezode  to  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple.  The  headings  are  taken  from 
Hales,  simply  becanse,  from  being  the  most  co- 
pioos,  they  can  afford  a  framework  within  which 
all  the  explanations  may  be  inserted. 

The  antborities  for  this  table  are:  Josephus, 
AiaiqmtieM^v.  1-10;  Theophilns,  Bp.  of  Antioch 


(A.D.  330),  EpUi,  ad  Autolycum,  iii. ;  Eosebios 
(▲.D.  330),  PrajHiratio  Enangelica^  x.  14 ;  Usher 
(1650),  Chronologia  Sacra,  p.  71 ;  Jackson  (1762), 
Chronological  Antiquities,  p.  145;  Hales  (1811), 
Analjfda  of  Chronoloay,  i.  101 ;  Russell  (1827), 
Connection  qf  Sacrea  and  Profane  History,  i. 
147. 
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JUDGES,  BOOK  OF,  the  third  in  the  I'lst  of 
the  historical  compositions  of  the  Old  Testament 
It  consists  of  two  diyisions,  the  first  comprising 
chaps,  i.-zvii. ;  the  second,  being  an  appendix, 
chaps.  xvii.-zxi. 

That  the  author,  in  composing  this  work,  had 
A  certain  design  in  view,  is  evident  from  ch.  ii. 
11-23,  where  he  states  the  leading  features  of  his 
narratiTe.  He  introduces  it  by  relating  (ch.  i.) 
the  extent  to  which  the  wars  against  the  Ca- 
naaoites  were  continued  afler  the  death  of  Joshua, 
and  what  tribes  had  spared  them  in  consideration 
of  a  tribute  imposed ;  also  by  alluding  (ch.  ii.  1-10) 
to  the  benefits  which  Jehovah  had  conferred  on 


them,  and  the  distinguished  protection  with  which 
he  had  honoured  them.  Next  he  states  his  lead- 
ing object,  namely,  to  prove  that  the  calamities 
to  which  die  Hebrews  had  been  exposed  since  the 
death  of  Joshua  were  owing  to  their  a|)06tacy  from 
Jehovah,  and  to  their  idolatry.  '  They  forsook 
the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth '  (ch.  ii. 
13) ;  for  which  crimes  they  were  Reservedly  pu- 
nished and  greatly  distressed  (ch.  ii.  15).  Never- 
theless, when  they  repented  and  obeyed  again  Uie 
commandmente  of  the  Lord,  he  deliver^  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  by  the  'judges' 
whom  he  raised  up,  and  made  them  prosper  (ch. 
ii.  16-23).    To  illustrate  this  theme,  the  anUior 


*  Samson  and  Eli  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Jod^  sinraltaneonsly  during  20  years  of  this 
period. 


t  Besides  the  20  years  under  the  sixth  servi- 
tude. 
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collected  tevend  fhtgments  of  the  Hebrew  history 
dnriDg  the  period  between  Joehoa  and  Eli.  Some 
episodes  oocor;  bat  in  arsaing  his  snbjeet  he 
nerer  loses  sight  of  his  leading  theme,  to  which, 
on  the  contrary,  he  frequently  recurs  while  stating 
fiicts,  and  shows  how  it  applied  to  them ;  the  mor^ 
evidently  being,  that  the  only  way  to  happiness 
was  to  shun  idolatry  and  obej  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord.  The  design  of  the  author  was  not 
to  give  a  connected  and  complete  history  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  period  between  Joshua  and  the 
kings ;  for  if  he  had  intended  a  plan  of  that  kind, 
he  would  also  have  described  the  state  of  the  do- 
mestic affairs  and  of  the  government  in  the  several 
tribes,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other,  and  the  extent  of  power  exercised  by  a 
judge ;  he  would  have  fiirther  stated  the  number 
of  tribes  over  whom  a  judge  ruled,  and  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  tribes  were  not  oppressed 
by  their  heathen  neighbours,  but  enjoyed  rest  and 
peace.  The  appendix,  containing  two  narratives 
(that  of  Micah  with  his  '  house  of  gods,'  and  the 
brutal  outrage  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of 
Gibeah),  fnraier  illustrates  the  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  prevuling  in  Israel  after  Joshua's  death. 

If  the  first  and  second  divisions  had  been  by  tiie 
tame  author,  the  chronological  indications  would 
also  have  been  the  same.  Now  the  author  of  the 
second  divisicm  always  describes  the  period  of 
which  he  spnks  thus ;  '  In  those  davs  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  dia  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes'  (ch.  xvil  6 ;  xviii.  1  - 
xix.  1 ;  xxL  25^ ;  but  this  expression  never  once 
occurs  in  the  nrst  divirion.  If  one  author  had 
composed  botii  divisions,  instead  of  this  chrono- 
loffical  formula,  we  shoilld  rather  have  expected, 
'  In  the  days  of  the  judges,'  *  At  a  time  when  there 
was  no  judge,'  ftc,  which  would  be  consonant  with 
the  tenor  of  the  first  sixteen  chspters.  The  style 
also  in  the  two  ^visions  is  Afferent,  and  it  will 
be  shown  that  the  appendix  was  written  much 
later  than  the  first  part  All  modem  critics,  then, 
agree  in  this,  that  the  author  of  the  first  sixteen 
^apters  of  our  book  is  di£Perent  from  him  who 
composed  tiie  appendix.  The  authorship  of  the 
first  sixteen  chapters  has  been  assigned  to  Joshua, 
Samuel,  and  Ezra.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
in  support  of  any  of  these  opinions,  and  various 
conclusive  reasons  can  be  assigned  to  show  that 
they  are  incorrect 

But  though  we  cannot  detenmne  the  authorship 
of  the  book  of  Judges,  still  its  age  mav  be  deter- 
mined from  internal  evidence.  The  first  sixteen 
chapters  must  have  been  written  under  Saul, 
whom  the  Israelites  made  their  king  in  the  hope 
of  improving  their  condition.  Phrases  used  in  the 
perioci  of  the  Judges  may  be  traced  in  them,  and 
the  author  must  consequeutiy  have  lived  near  the 
time  when  they  were  jret  current  He  savs  that 
in  his  time  *  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  children 
of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem '  (ch.  i.  21) :  now  this 
was  the  case  only  before  David,  who  conquered 
the  town  and  drove  out  the  Jebusites.  Conse- 
queutiy, the  author  of  the  fix^  division  of  the 
book  of  Judges  must  have  lived  and  written  be- 
fore David,  and  under  king  Saul.  If  he  had  lived 
under  David,  he  would  have  mentioned  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerunlem  by  that  monarch,  as  the  nature 
of  his  subject  did  not  allow  him  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence.  The  omission,  moreover,  of  the  history, 
•*^  only  of  Samuel  but  also  of  Eli,  indicates  an 
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author  who,  living  in  an  age  very  near  fittt  of 
Eli,  considered  his  history  as  gmerally  known, 
because  so  recent  The  exact  time  when  ^ 
appendix  was  added  to  the  book  of  Judges  cvmot 
inaeed  be  determined,  but  its  author  oertatsly 
lived  in  an  age  mudi  later  than  thst  of  tlte 
recorded  events. 

It  was  published  at  a  time  when  the  events  n- 
lated  were  generally  known,  and  when  the  Tcn- 
city  of  the  author  could  be  ascertidned  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  original  documents.   Seven!  of  its 
narratives  are  confirmed  by  the  books  of  Samoel 
(comp.  Judg.  iv.  2 ;  vi.  14 ;  xi.,  with  1  Ssm.  xii. 
9-12 :  Judg.  ix.  53  witii  2  Sam.  zi.  21).   The 
Psalms  not  only  allude  to  the  book  of  Jodgn 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  II,  with  Jndg.  vii.  25),bQt 
copy  from  it  entire  verses  (comp.  PS.  Ixviii.  8, 9; 
xcvii.  5;  with  Judg.  V.  4, 5).    Philo  and  Joeephiis 
knew  the  book,  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  own 
compositions.    The  New  Testament  allnda  to  it 
in  several  places  (comp.  Matt  ii.  13-23  with  Jod^. 
xiii.  5 ;  XVI.  17 ;  Acts  xiii. 20;  Heb. xi  32).  TIus 
external  evidence  in  support  of  the  authority  of 
the  book  of  Jud^  is  corroborated  by  maoT  is- 
temal  proofh  of  its  authenticity.    All  its  nam- 
tives  are  in  character  witii  the  age  to  which  thtr 
belong,  and  agree  with  the  natural  order  ^ 
things.    We  find  here  that  shortiy  sfier  tk 
death  of  Joshua  the  Hebrew  nation  had,  by  seve- 
ral victories,  gained  courage  and  become  valorM 
(ch.  L  and  xix.) ;  but  that  it  afterwards  tnned 
to  agriculture,  preferred  a  qmet  life,  and  sllovcd 
the  Canaanites  to  reside  in  its  territory  in  coo- 
sideretion  of  a  tribute  imposed  on  them,  when  the 
ori^nal  plan  was  that  they  should  be  ezpellei 
This  chan^  their  character  entirelv :  theTb^ 
came  effeminate  and  indolent— a  result  whi<a  «e 
find  in  the  case  of  all  nations  who,  fVom  a  bo* 
madic  and  warlike  life,  turn  to  agricnltare.  Tke 
intercourse  with  their  heathen  neighbours  fr^ 
quentiy  led  the  uncultivated  Hebrews  to  idobtrr; 
and  this,  again,  fhrtfaer  prepared  them  ibr  sem- 
tude.    They  were  consequeutiy  overpowered  td 
oppressed  by  their  heathen  neighbours.  The  lint 
subjugation,  indeed,  by  a  king  of  Mesopotaoiii. 
they  endured  but  eight  years;  but  tiie  second, 
more  severe,  by  Eglon,  lasted  longer :  it  vu  tiie 
natural  consequence  of  the  public  spirit  ha^ 
gradufldly  more  and  more  declined,  and  otf^ 
having  removed  his  rendenee  to  Jericho  vitb  i 
view  of  closely  watching  all  their  movemcoli 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  v.  5>    When  Ehud  sounded  tbe 
trumpet  of  revolt,  the  whole  nation  no  longer 
rose  in  arms,  but  only  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Ephraim  (ch.  iii.  27) ;  and  when  Barak  called  t» 
arms  against  Sisera,  many  tribes  remained  miiedj 
witii  tiieir  herds  (ch.  v.  14, 16,  26,  28).    Of  IK 
30,000  men  who  offered  to  follow  Gideon, » 
could  make  use  of  no  more  than  300,  this  m^ 
number  only  being,  as  it  would  seem,  ^Uedirrn 
true  patriotism  and  courage.    Thus  the  people 
had  sunk  gradually,  and  deserved  for  forty  j^ 
to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,  to  whom  tbef 
had  tiie  meanness  to  deliver  Samson,  who,  ^- 
ever,  loosed  the  cords  with  which  he  wn  tied, 
and  killed  a  large  number  of  them  (ch.  xv.).  It 
is  impossible  to  consider  such  an  historical  vor^ 
which  perfectiy  agrees  with  the  namral  eoorseof 
things,  as  a  fiction :  at  that  early  period  <^^^ 
ship,  no  writer  could  have,  from  &ney,  depietw 
the  character  of  tiie  Hebrews  so  ctmfbmahlyv^ 
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ottore  and  establithed  fiicts.  All  in  this  book 
breathes  tlie  tpirit  of  the  andent  world.  Martial 
law  ve  find  in  it,  aa  could  not  bat  be  expected, 
hard  and  wild.  The  conquered  people  are  subjected 
to  rough  treatment,  as  is  the  case  in  the  wars  of 
all  aodvilixed  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
are  destroyed  wholesale  (ch.  viii.  16,  17 ;  zx.). 
Hospitality  and  the  protection  of  strangers  re- 
ceived as  guests  is  considered  the  highest  yirtue 
(ch.  xix. ;  oomp.  Gen.  xix.)< 

Id  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  Hebrews 
often  found  themselves  during  the  period  from 
Joshoa  to  Eli,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  men, 
filled  with  heroism,  should  now  and  then  rise  up 
and  call  the  people  to  arms  in  order  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemies.  Such  valiant  men  are 
introdaoed  bv  our  author,  and  he  extols  them, 
ipdeed,  highly ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not 
silent  respecting  their  faults,  which  he  discloses 
in  a  way  proper  to  true  history,  but  impossible  to 
fiction,  wnich  could  have  no  other  object  than 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  national  character  and 
exploitt.  And  this  frank,  impartial  tone  pervades 
the  whole  work.  It  begins  with  displaying  the 
Israelites  as  a  refractory  and  obstinate  people, 
sod  the  appendix  ends  with  the  statement  of  a 
crime  committed  by  the  Benjamites,  which  had  the 
DMxt  disastrous  consequences.  At  the  same  time 
due  praise  is  bestowed  on  acts  of  senerosity  and 
JQstice,  and  valiant  feats  are  carefully  recoraed. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  authenticity 
of  this  book,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
exploits  ascribed  to  its  heroes.  But  it  will  be 
easy  to  show  that,  when  properly  understood, 
these  exploits  do  not  necessarily  exceed  the  limits 
of  hDDum  power.  Extraordinary  indeed  they 
vere ;  but  they  are  not  alleged  by  the  Scripture 
itself  to  have  been  supematnial.  Those,  however, 
vho  do  hold  them  to  have  been  supernatural 
cannot  reasonably  take  exception  to  them  on  the 
{croond  of  their  extraordinaxv  character.  Con- 
sidering the  very  remote  period  at  which  our  book 
▼as  wntten^^onsidering  also  the  manner  of  view- 
ing and  describing  events  and  persons  which  pre- 
^led  with  Uie  ancient  Hebrews,  and  which  very 
much  differs  from  that  of  our  age — ^taking,  more- 
over, into  aoooont  the  brevity  of  the  narratives, 
which  consist  of  historical  fragments,  we  may 
well  wonder  that  there  do  not  occur  in  it  more 
difficulties,  and  that  not  more  doubts  have  been 
raised  as  to  its  historical  authority. 

JUDGMENT-HALL  occurs  Matt  xxvii.  37 ; 
Mark  xv.  16 ;  John  xviii.  28,  33 ;  xix.  9 ;  Acts 
xxiii.  35;  Phil.  i.  13.  In  all  Uiese  passa^ 
except  one  (Mark  xv.  16)  the  English  version 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  word  rather  than  a 
translation :  thus,  Matt  xxvii.  27, '  the  common* 


Caesar's  court.'  Originally  the  word  signified 
the  general's  tent  in  a  camp,  but  it  came  at  length 
to  be  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  civil  governor 
in  provinces  and  cities,  and  was  used  to  signify 
whatever  appertained  to  the  praetor  or  governor; 
for  instance,  his  residence,  either  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it,  as  his  dwelling-house,  or  the  place 
where  he  administered  justice,  or  even  the  large 
enclosed  court  sit  the  entrance  to  the  pnetorian 
residence. 
Upon  comparing  the  instances  in  which  the 


evangelists  mention  the  pnptorinm,  it  will  be 
seen,  first,  that  in  John  xviii.  28,  it  means  the 
residence  of  Pilate,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
magnificent  palace  built  by  Herod,  situated  in  the 
norUi  part  oi  the  upper  city,  west  of  the  temple, 
and  overlooking  the  temple.  Secondly,  the  word 
is  applied  in  the  New  Testament,  hj  synecdoche, 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  preetonan  residence. 
Thus,  Matt  xxvii.  27,  and  Mark  xv.  16,  <  And 
the  soldiers  led  Jesus  away  into  the  hall  called 
Pnetorinm,  and  gathered  unto  them  the  whole 
band,  and  they  clothed  him  with  purple,'  &c. ; 
where  the  word  rather  refers  to  the  court  or  area 
in  front  of  the  pnetorinm,  or  some  other  court 
where  the  procurator's  guards  were  stationed.  In 
John  xix.  9,  the  word  seems  applied,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered,  to  Pilate's  private 
examinaiion  room.  In  like  m^ner,  when  Felix 
*  commanded  Paul  to  be  kept  in  Herod's  pne- 
torinm' (Acts  xxiiL  25),  the  words  apply  not 
only  to  the  whole  palace  originally  built  at 
Cn^area  by  Herod,  and  now  most  likely  inhabited 
by  the  praetor,  but  also  to  the  keep  or  donjon,  a 
prison  ror  confining  offenders,  such  as  existed  in 
our  ancient  royal  palaces  and  grand  baronial 
castles.  Thirdly,  in  the  remaining  instance  of 
the  word,  Phil.  i.  3,  *  So  that  my  bonds  in  Christ 
are  manifest  in  all  the  prsetorinm,' '  palace,'  it  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  hest  commentators,  used  to 
signify  the  pr€Uorian  camp  at  Rome,  a  select  body 
of  troops  constituted  by  Augustus  to  guard  his 
person  and  to  have  charge  ofthe  city,  so  that  the 
words  of  the  apostle  really  mean,  *  My  bonds  in 
Christ  are  manifest  to  all  tiie  prstorians,  and  by 
their  means  to  the  public  at  large.' 

JUfDITH,  the  name  of  one  of  the  apocryphal 
or  deutero-canonical  books  of  the  Old  'FeBtament, 
is  placed  in  manuscripts  of  Uie  Alexandrine  ver- 
sion between  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Esther.  In 
its  external  form  this  book  bears  the  character  of 
the  record  of  an  historical  event,  describing  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews 
through  the  prowess  of  a  woman. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  narrative : — 
Nebuchadnezsar,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek, 
Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having, 
in  the  twelfth  vear  of  his  reign,  conquered  and 
taken  Arphaxad,  by  whom  his  territory  had  been 
invaded,  formed  the  design  of  subduing  the  people 
of  Asia  to  the  westward  of  Nineveh  his  capital, 
who  had  declined  to  aid  him  against  Arphaxad. 
With  this  view  he  sent  his  general,  Holofemes, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armv,  and  soon  made 
himself  master  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Libya, 
Cilicia,  and  Idumsa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coast  made  a  voluntary  submission ;  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  their  territories  from  being 
laid  waste,  their  sacred  groves  burned,  and  their 
idols  destroyed,  in  order  that  divine  honours 
should  be  paid  onlv  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Holo- 
femes, having  finally  encamped  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (ch.  i.  3),  remained  inactive  for  a 
whole  month— or  two,  according  to  the  Latin 
version.  But  the  Jews,  who  had  not  long  re- 
turned from  captivity,  and  who  had  just  restored 
their  temple  and  its  worship,  prepared  for  war 
under  the  direction  of  their  high-priest  Joacim, 
or  Eliakim,  and  the  seQate.  The  high-priest  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bethnlia  and 
Betomestham,  near  Esdraelon  (ch.  iv.  6\  charmng 
them  to  guaxd  the  passes  of  the  mountains.    The 
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Jews  8fc  the  nme  time  kept  a  ftst»  and  called  apon 
God  for  protection  against  their  enemies.  Holo- 
femes,  astonished  at  their  audacity  and  prepara- 
tions, inquired  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
who  these  people  were.  Achior,  the  leader  of  the 
Ammonites,  informed  him  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  adding,  that  if  they  offended  their  God  he 
wonld  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, bat  that  otherwise  they  would  be  inyincible. 
Holofemes,  however,  prepares  to  lay  siege  to 
Bethulia,  and  commences  operations  by  taking 
the  mountain  passes,  and  intercepting  tne  water, 
in  order  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  surrender. 
Osias,  the  goremor  of  the  cit}',  holds  out  as  long 
as  possible;  but  at  the  end  of  thirty>four  days' 
siese,  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  that  de^^ree 
of  distress  from  drought,  that  they  are  determmed 
to  surrender  unless  relieved  within  five  days. 
Meantime  Judith,  a  rich  and  beautifiil  woman, 
the  widow  of  Manasseh,  fbrms  the  patriotic  design 
of  delivering  the  city  and  the  nation  With  this 
view  she  entreats  the  governor  and  elders  to  give 
up  all  idea  of  surren£r,  and  to  permit  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  be  opened  for  her.  Arrayed  in  rich 
atdre,  she  proceeds  to  the  camp  of  Holofemes, 
attended  only  by  her  maid,  bearing  a  bag  of  pro- 
visions. She  is  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Ho- 
lofemes, and  informs  him  that  the  Jews  could  not 
be  overcome  so  long  as  they  remained  ikithfnl  to 
God,  but  that  they  had  now  sinned  against  Him 
in  converting  to  uieir  own  use  the  ti&es,  which 
were  sacred  to  the  priests  alone ;  and  that  she 
had  fled  from  the  city  to  escape  the  impending 
and  inevitable  destruction  whicn  awaited  it  She 
obtains  leave  to  remain  in  the  camp,  with  the 
liberty  of  retiring  by  night  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer,  and  promises  that  at  the  proper  moment 
she  will  herself  be  the  guide  of  Holofemes  to  the 
very  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Judith  is  fsLvourably  en- 
tertained ;  Holofemes  is  smitten  with  her  charms, 
S'ves  her  a  magnificent  entertainment,  at  which, 
iving  drunk  too  freely,  he  is  shut  up  with  her 
alone  in  the  tent    Taking  advantage  of  her  op- 

Eortunity,  while  he  is  sunk  in  sleep,  she  seises 
is  fiilchion  and  strikes  off  his  head.  Giving  it 
to  her  maid,  who  was  outside  the  tent  door,  she 
leaves  the  camp  as  usual,  under  pretence  of  devo- 
tion, and  returns  to  Bethulia,  displaying  the  head 
of  Holofemes.  The  Israelites,  next  moming.  fiill 
on  the  Assyrians,  who,  panio-strack  at  the  loss  of 
Uieir  general,  are  soon  discomfited,  leaving  an 
immense  spoil  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  whole  concludes  with  the  triumphal  song  of 
Judith,  who  accompanies  all  the  people  to  Jera- 
salem  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord.  After  this  she 
retums  to  her  native  city  Bethulia,  gives  freedom 
to  her  maid,  and  dies  at  the  advanc^  age  of  105 
years.  The  Jews  ei^oying  a  profound  and  happy 
peace,  a  yearly  festival  (according  to  the  Vulgate) 
is  instituted  in  honour  of  the  victory. 

The  difficulties,  historical,  chronological,  and 
geofrraphical,  comprised  in  the  narrative  of 
Judith  are  so  numerous  and  serious  as  to  be  held 
by  many  divines  altogether  insuperable.  Kvents, 
times,  and  manners  are  said  to  be  confounded, 
and  the  chronology  of  the  times  before  and  those 
after  the  exile,  of  the  Persian  and  Assyrian,  and 
even  of  the  Maccalxean  period,  confusedly  and 
onacoonntably  blended. 

The  authorship  of  the  book  is  as  uncertain  as 
'^  date.    It  is  not  named  either  by  Philo  or 


Joaephns ;  nor  have  we  any  indicatioD  wfaatenr 
by  which  to  form  a  oonjeetuie  respecdng  iti 
author. 

The  original  language  is  uncertam.  Eidihora 
and  Jahn  and  Seiler,  with  whom  is  Berthotdt, 
conceive  it  to  have  been  Greek.  Calmet  stitn, 
on  the  authority  of  Origen,  that  the  Jews  had  tbe 
book  of  Judith  in  Hebrew  in  his  time.  Jerooe 
states  that  it  is  written  in  Chaldee,  from  vbkh 
he  translated  it,  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
giving  rather  the  sense  than  the  words. 

Aluouffh  the  book  of  Judith  neter  fonned 
part  of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  finds  no  place  b 
the  ancient  catalogues,  its  authority  in  the  CLrit- 
tian  church  has  been  verr  great 

Along  with  the  other  aeutenxanonicsl  boob. 
it  has  been  at  all  times  read  in  the  church,  lod 
lessons  are  taken  ftvmi  it  in  the  Chureh  of  Enf 
land  in  course. 

JU'LI  A  (a  name  common  among  the  Roanitf\ 
a  Christian  woman  of  Home,  to  whom  St.  Ptol 
sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  15);  dies 
named  with  Philologus,  and  is  supposed  to  hsn 
been  his  wife  or  sister. 

JUXIUS,  the  centurion  who  had  the  charge  of 
conducting  Paul  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  t^ 
treated  him  with  muc^  consideration  and  ka^ 
ness  on  the  way  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  3). 

JU'NI AS,  a  person  who  is  joined  with  Awb^ 
nicus  in  Rom.  xvi.  7 :  *  Salute  Andronicos  vA 
Juuias,  my  kinsmen  and  frllow-prisonfrs,  who 
are  of  note  among  the  apostles.  They  vete, 
doubtless,  Jewish  Christians. 

1.  JUSTUS,  suroamed  Barsabes.    [Joem.] 

2.  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  at  Corinth,  vith 
whom  Paul  lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7). 

3.  JUSTUS,  called  also  JESUS,  a  belieriig 
Jew,  who  was  with  Paul  at  Rome  when  he  ^i^ 
to  the  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  H).  The  spostle 
names  him  and  Marcus  as  being  at  that  time  ks 
only  fellow-labourers. 


E. 


KADESH,  or  Kadbsh-babnea,  a  site  od  tbe 
south-eastem  border  of  the  Promised  Land  to- 
wards Edom,  of  much  interest  as  being  the  pent 
at  which  the  Israelites  twice  encamped  with  die 
intention  of  entering  Palestine,  and  from  vbieb 
they  were  twice  sent  beck ;  the  first  time  in  psf- 
suanoe  of  their  sentence  to  wander  forty  7^*^^ 
the  wildemess,  and  the  second  time  fitsa  the 
reftisal  of  the  king  of  Edom  to  permit  a  psn^ 
through  his  territories.  It  was  fnm  Kid<^ 
that  the  spies  entered  Palestine  by  ascending  the 
mountains ;  and  the  murmuring  Israelites,  af^ 
wards  attempting  to  do  the  same,  were  dri^ 
back  by  the  Amafekites  and  Canaanites,  sod  s^e^ 
wards  apparently  by  the  king  of  Arad,  as  ft^J* 
Hormah,  then  called  Zephath  (Num.  ziii.  !•: 
xiv.  40-45;  xxi.  1-3;  Deut  i.  41-44;  eo^n^ 
Jndg.  i.  7).  There  was  also  at  Kadesh  a  ibo»- 
tain  (En-mishpat)  mentioned  long  before  tbe 
exode  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xiv.  7);vidi» 
miraculous  supply  of  water  took  place  <»'y  fj 
the  second  visit,  which  implies  that  at  the  fi|f^ 
diere  was  no  lack  of  this  necessary  article.  Alwr 
^Jiis,  Moses  sent  messengers  to  tbe  kina  of  Bd(A 
inibrminff  Mm  that  th^  were  in  Kadeaht  •  ^ 


KADMONITES 


KENITES 
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in  the  ottennost  part  of  his  border,  and  asking 
lesre  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue their  course  round  Moab,  and  approach 
Pilestiue  from  the  east  This  Edom  refused, 
tnd  the  Israelites  accordingly  marched  to  Mount 
Hor,  vhere  Aaron  died;  and  then  along  the 
Arabah  (desert  of  Zin)  to  the  Bed  Sea  (Num. 
XX.  14-29).  The  name  of  Kadesh  again  occurs 
in  describing  the  southern  quarter  of  Judah,  the 
line  defining  which  is  drawn  *  from  the  shore  of 
the  Salt  Sea,  from  the  bay  that  looked  south- 
ward; and  it  went  out  to  the  south  side  of  Ak- 
nbbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin,  and  ascended 
Dp  on  the  south  side  to  Kadesh-barnea '  (Josh. 
XT.  1-3 ;  comp.  Num.  xzxiv.  3,  4). 

From  these  intimations  the  map-makers,  who 
Ibond  it  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the  place 
Dsnally  assigned  to  Kadesh  (in  the  desert  about 
midway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead 
Sea),  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  second 
Kadesh  nearer  the  Dead  S^ea  and  the  Wady 
Arabah.  But  it  was  shown  by  Dr.  Kitto  in  the 
Pictorial  Bible  (Note  on  Num.  xx.  1)  that  one 
Kadesh  would  sufficiently  answer  all  the  condi- 
tions required,  by  being  placed  more  to  the 
ioatb,  nearer  to  Mount  Hor,  on  the  west  border 
of  the  Wady  Arabah,  than  this  second  Kadesh. 

According  to  Uiis  yiew  Kadesh  was  laid  down 
in  his  map  m  the  same  line,  and  not  far  from 
the  place  which  has  since  been  assigned  to  it 
from  actual  observation  by  Dr.  Robinson.    This 
concurrence  of  different  lines  of  research  in  the 
same  result  is  curious  and  valuable,  and  the 
position  of  Kadesh  will    be  regarded  as  now 
Karoely  open  to  dispute.    It  was  clear  that  the 
discovery  of  the  fountain  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  peat  valley  would  go  fiur  to  fix  the  <^uestion. 
Robinson  aocorainglv  discovered  a  fountain  called 
Ain  el-Weibeh,  which  is  even  at  this  day  the 
most  frequented  watering-place  in  all  the  Arabah, 
sod  he  was  struck  by  the  entire  adaptedness  of 
the  site  to  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Israelites  on  their  second  arrival  at 
Kaidesh.  *  Over  against  us  lay  the  land  of  Edom ; 
ve  were  in  its  uttermost  border ;  and  the  great 
Wady  el-Ghuweir  afforded  a  direct  and  easy 
passage  through  the  mountains  to  the  table-land 
above,  which  was  directly  before  us ;  while  fur- 
ther in  the  south  Mount  Hor  formed  a  prominent 
and  striking  object,  at  the  distance  of  two  good 
days'  journey  for  such  a  host '  (^Bib.  Reuarcles, 
ii.  538).    Further  on  (p.  610)  he  adds:  *  There 
the  Israelites   would  have   Mount  Hor  in  the 
S.S.E.  towering  directly  before  them.... in  the 
N.W.  rises  the  mountain  hy  which  they  attempted 
to  ascend  to  Palestine,  with  the  pass  still  called 
Safoh  (Zephath);  while  further  north  we  find 
also  Tell  Arad,  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arad.    To  all  this  comes  then  the  vicinity  of 
the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  line  of 
^clifi  or  <^aet  separating  the  Ghor  from  the 
Arabah,  answerinc  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim ; 
and  the  desert  of  Zin.  with  the  place  of  the  same 
name  between  Akrabbim  and  Kadesh,  not  im- 
probably at  the  water  of  Hash,  in  the  Arabah. 
In  this  way  all  becomes  easy  and  natural,  and 
the  Scriptural  account  is  entirely  accordant  with 
the  character  of  the  country.* 

KAiyMONITES,oiie  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Paleatine,  under  Mount  Hermon,  at  the 


time  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  (Gen. 
XV.  19).  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  denotes 
*■  an  eastern  people,  and  that  they  were  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  it  was  a 
term  apulied  collectively,  like  *■  Easterns,'  or 
'  Orientals,'  to  all  the  people  living  in  the  conn- 
tries  beyond  that  river. 

K£rDAK  (6/acA),  a  son  of  Ishmael,  and  the 
name  of  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
The  name  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  as  that 
of  the  Bedouins  generally,  probably  because  this 
tribe  was  the  nearest  to  them,  and  was  best  ac- 
quainted with  them  (Cant  i.  5 ;  Isa*  xxi.  16,  17  ; 
Ix.  7).  A  great  deal  of  speculation  founded 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word,  namely,  *  black,' 
may  be  dismissed  as  wholly  useless.  The  Ke- 
darenes  were  so  called  from  Kedar,  and  not 
because  they  lived  in  *  black '  tents,  or  because 
they  were  *  blackened '  by  the  hot  sun  of  Southern 
Arabia;  neither  of  which  circumstances  could, 
even  if  true,  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  that 
Kedar  received  his  name. 

KED^EMOTH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  18),  near  the  river  Amon,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  on 
the  borders  of  that  river,  from  whence  Moses 
sent  messeu^rs  of  peace  to  Sihon,  king  of  Hesh- 
bou  (Deut.  11.  26).  the  southern  frontier  of  whose 
kingdom,  and  the  boundary  between  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ammonites  and  the  Moabites,  was  the 
Aroon. 

KE'DESH.  There  were  two  cities  of  this 
name ;  one  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23), 
and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (xix.  37). 
This  last  was  the  more  considerable  of  the  two; 
it  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  one  of  the  six  cities 
of  refhge.  As  the  Kedesh  whose  kin^  was  slain 
by  Joshua  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  the 
north  (xii.  22),  it  was  doubtless  the  Kedesh  of 
Naphtali,  of  which  also  Barak  was  a  native 
(Judg.  iv.  6). 

KEIVRON.    [KiDBON.] 

KEI'LAH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  44),  about  twenty  miles  south-west  from 
Jerusalem.  When  this  dty  was  besieged  by  the 
Philistines,  David  was  commissioned  by  God  to 
relieve  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  if  he  had  not 
made  his  escape,  the  ungrateful  inhabitants  would 
have  delivereil  him  into  the  hands  of  Saul  (I 
Sam.  xxiii.  1-13).  Keilah  was  a  considerable 
city  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17,  18), 
and  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
who  place  it  eight  Roman  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polls  on  the  ro^  to  Hebron. 

KEM'UEL  (assembly  of  God),  third  son  of 
Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  and  father  of  six  sons, 
the  first  of  whom  is  named  Aram,  and  the  last 
Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii.  21,  23).  All  these  are  un- 
known, except  the  last,  who  was  the  father  of 
Laban  and  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  15). 

KE'NAZ  {hunting).  1.  A  descendant  of  Esau ; 
also  a  place  or  tract  of  country  in  Arabia 
Petnea,  named  after  him  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15, 
42). 

2.  The  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  and  father 
of  Othuiel,  who  married  Caleb's  daughter  (Josh. 
XV.  17 ;  Judg.  i.  13;  1  Chron.  iv.  13). 

3.  A  grandson  of  Caleb  (I  Chron.  iv.  15). 
KE'NITES,  a  tribe  of  Midianites  dwelling 

among  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6;  comp. 
Num.  xxiv.  20,  21),  or  occupying  in  semi-no- 
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madic  life  the  aune  i^on  with  the  latter  people 
in  Arabia  Petnea.  When  Sani  was  sent  to  de- 
atroy  the  Amalekites,  the  Kenitet,  who  had  joined 
them,  perhapB  upon  conpoUion,  were  ordered  to 
depart  from  them  that  they  might  not  share  thrar 
fhte;  and  the  reason  assijnied  was,  that  they 
'  shewed  kindness  to  the  chudren  of  Israel  when 
they  came  oat  of  Egypt'  This  kindness  is  sap- 
posed  to  hare  been  that  which  Jethro  and  Ins 
fiunily  diowed  to  Moses,  as  well  as  to  the  Israel- 
ites themselyes,  in  conseqnenoe  of  which  the 
whole  tribe  appears  to  have  been  treated  with 
oonslderation,  while  the  fiunily  of  JeQao  itKlf 
accompanied  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  where 
Ihey  oontinned  to  lead  a  nomade  life,  oceapying 
there  a  position  rimilar  to  that  of  the  Tartar 
tribes  in  Persia  at  the  present  day.  To  this 
flunily  belonged  Heber,  the  hasband  of  that  Jael 
who  uew  Ssera,  and  who  is  hence  called  *  Heber 
the  Kenite '  (Judg.  It.  1 1).  At  a  later  a^  other 
fimiilies  of  Kenites  are  mentioned  as  resident  in 
Palestine,  among  whom  were  the  Rechabites 
(1  Chron.  ii.  55 ;  Jer.  xxxt.  2) ;  bat  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Aese  were  sabdivisioas  of  the  increasing 
descendants  of  Jethro»  as  seems  most  likely,  or 
flunilies  which  availed  themselves  of  the  friendly 
^positions  of  the  Israelites  towards  the  tribe  to 
settle  in  the  country.  It  appears  tha^  whatever 
was  the  general  condition  of  the  Midianites,  the 
tribe  of  Sie  Kenites  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
tme  God  in  the  time  of  Jethro  [Hobab]  ;  and 
that  those  ftmilies  which  setUed  in  Palestme  did 
not  afterwwrds  lose  that  knowledge,  hot  increased 
it,  is  dear  from  the  passages  which  have  been 
cited  [MiDiAMiTBa ;  Kbchavites]. 

KEN'IZZITES,  a  Canaanitish  tribe,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xv.  19,  along  with  others,  over  which  it 
was  pronused  that  ue  seed  of  Abraham  shoold 
have  dominion.  The  notion  that  they  sprang 
from  Kenax,  tiie  grandson  of  Edom,  and  had 
their  dwelling  somewhere  in  Idonuea,  cannot  be 
entertuned,  seeinff  that  the  tribe  is  named  long 
before  Kenas  had  existence.  The  Kenizsites  of 
Nom.  xxxiL  12 ;  Josh.  xiy.  6,  appear,  however, 
to  be  a  different  raoe^  the  origin  of  which  may 
withoatimprobabiliQr  be  ascribed  to  Kenas.  The 
Keninites  are  not  named  among  the  nations 
whom  the  Israelites  eventually  sabdned ;  whence 
it  may  be  supposed  that  they  had  bj  that  time 
merged  into  some  of  the  other  nations  which 
Israelovercame. 

KETU'RAH  (tnemse),  the  second  wife,  or,  as 
she  is  called  in  1  Chron.  t  82,  the  concubine  of 
Abraham,  by  whom  he  had  uz  sons,  Zimran, 
Jokshan,  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak,  and  Shuah, 
whom  he  lived  to  see  grow  to  man's  estate,  and 
whom  he  established  '  in  the  East  country,'  that 
they  might  not  interfere  with  Isaac  (Gcoi.  xxv. 
1-6).  As  Abraham  was  100  years  old  when  Isaac 
was  bom,  who  was  given  to  him  by  the  special 
bounty  of  Providence  when  *  he  was  as  good  as 
dead'  (Heb.  xi.  12),  as  he  was  140  years  old 
when  Sarah  died;  and  as  he  himself  died  at  the 
age  of  175  years,  it  has  seemed  improbable  that 
t&se  six  sons  should  have  been  bom  to  Abraham 
by  one  woman  after  he  was  140  years  old,  and 
that  he  shodld'liave  seen  them  slII  grow  up  to 
adult  age,  and  have  sent  them  forth  to  form  inde- 
pendent settlements  in  that  last  and  feeble  period 
of  his  life.  If  Isaac  was  bora  to  him  out  of  the 
eoiuse  of  nature  when  he  was  100  years  old,  how  I 


could  six  sons  be  bora  to  him  m  the  oofUKcf 
nature  after  he  was  140  ?  It  hss  therefore  been 
suggested  by  good  commentaton,  that  as  Ketnnh 
is  adled  Abraham's  '  concubine'  in  Qironiclo. 
and  as  she  and  Hagar  are  probably  iodiotedas 
his  *  concubines '  in  Gen.  xxv.  6,  Keturah  hsdin 
fiust  been  taken  by  Abraham  as  his  seoomdaiyor 
concubine-wife  before  the  death  of  Sank,  al- 
though the  historian  relates  the  inrideot  after 
that  event,  that  his  leading  narrative  midit  not 
be  interrapted.  According  to  the  standird  of 
morality  then  acknowledged,  Abraham  micfat 
quite  as  properly  have  taken  Keturah  before  s 
after  Sarah's  death ;  nor  can  any  reason  vbj  k 
should  not  have  done  so,  or  why  he  dionld  biTe 
waited  till  then,  be  conceived.  This  explanitioii 
obviates  many  difficulties,  and  does  not  itKlf  eoo- 
tain  any. 

KIFROTH-HATTA'AVAH,  an  encampmat 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildoness  [WAifnEana]. 

KIiyRON  (the  tuHrid),  the  brook  or  vioter 
torrent  which  nows  through  the  viUley  of  Jebo- 
shaphat  (as  it  is  now  called),  on  the  esst  sideef 
Jerusalem.  'The  brook  Kidron'  is  the  osh 
name  by  which  *the  valley'  itsdf  is  knovo  ■ 
Scripture ;  for  it  is  by  no  meana  oertain,nor  eva 
probable,  that  the  name  'vaUer  of  Jehoshtphs' 
m  Joel  (iii.  12)  was  intended  to  apply  to  tte 
valley.  The  word  rendered  <  brook '  (2  San.  r. 
23;  1  Kings  ii.  37,  &c\  may  be  taken  aseqnivt- 
lent  to  the  Arabic  Wady,  meaning  a  stresm  od 
its  bed  or  valley,  or  properly  ttie  valley  of  t 
stream,  even  when  the  stream  is  dry.  The  Sep- 
tna^nt,  Josephus,  and  the  Evangelists  (Job 
xviii.  1),  designate  it  a  storm  brook,  or  vioter 
torrent 

The  brook  Kidron  derives  all  its  importnee 
ftrom  its  vicinity  to  the  holy  city,  being  nodiiaf 
more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  1x«* 
ing  marks  of  being  oceasionaUy  swept  orer  I71 
large  volume  of  water.  No  stream  ftovs  thrv^ 
it,  except  during  the  heavy  raina  of  winter,  siM 
the  waters  descend  into  it  fixmi  the  neig^booriiS 
hills.  But  even  in  winter  there  is  no  oonrtut 
flow,  and  the  resident  misaionaxies  aisaicd  Dr- 
Robinson  that  they  had  not  during  several  701$ 
seen  a  strsam  running  through  the  valley.  IV 
ravine  in  which  the  stream  is  collected  taks  its 
oriffin  above  a  mile  to  the  norOFenst  of  the  otr. 
This  ravine  deepens  as  it  proceeds^  and  fenns  ib 
angle  opposite  the  temple.  It  then  takes  a  woA- 
east  direction,  and,  passing  between  the  villife 
of  Siloam  and  the  city,  runs  off  in  the  directioo 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  a  singulariy  wild  gorge, 
the  course  of  which  few  travellers  have  tisoei 
It  is  in  this  ravine  that  the  celebrated  mcBaHay 
of  Santa  Saba  is  situated.  Dr.  Madden,  vho 
went  through  the  valley  to  the  Dead  Set,  tbos 
speaks  of  the  character  whidi  it  assumes  u  it 
approaches  the  monastery  :~-*  After  trsv^of 
for  the  last  hour  a  wild  ravine,  fimned  by  t«o 
ragged  perpendicular  mountainSfthesadesofvbkft 
contained  innumerable  caverna,  wkicb  od^ 
formed  a  sort  of  trof^odyte  city,  in  whidi  tbe 
earljr  Christians  rend^  the  sight  of  the  coatcnC 
in  this  desolate  place  was  like  a  glimpse  of  pBr»- 
dise.'  On  leaving  the  convent  me  next  dar  be 
sap  that  he  'marched  throoi^h  the  bed  of  the 
Kidron,  along  the  horrible  ravine  which  he  cd- 
tered  the  day  before;'  but  he  gives  no  aeeotot 
of  ita  outlet  into  the  Dead  Sea.    This  deftct  if 
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mpplied  by  Dr.  Robinaon,  wh(v  oo  pttaing  along 
theweslen  borders  of  the  lake,  came  *  to  toe  deep 
and  almoit  impaMable  ravine  of  the  Kidron,  nin- 
nisgdown  by  Mar  Saba,  and  thence  called  Wady- 
e^lLlhib,  **  Monk's  VaUey ;"  bat  here  also  bear- 
iag  the  name  of  Wady  en-Nar,  •<  Fire  Valley." 
At  this  place  it  waa  running  £.  S.  £.,  in  a  deep 
narrow  channel,  between  perpendicular  walls  <n 
rock,  as  if  worn  away  bj  the  rushing  waters  be- 
tween these  desol^e  chalky  hills.  There  was, 
however,  no  water  in  it  now ;  nor  bad  there  ap- 
parently been  any  for  a  long  time.' 

KING,  a  title  applied  in  the  Scriptores  to  men 
(Lnke  xxil  25 ;  1  Tim.  U.  1,  2 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13-17), 
to  God  (1  llm.  i.  17;  vi.  15, 16),  and  to  Christ 
(MattzxTii  11;  Luke  xix.  88;  John  1.49;  vL 
15 ;  xTiiL  32-37)— to  men,  as  invested  with  regal 
aothority  by  th^  fellows ;  to  God,  aa  the  sole 
proper  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the  universe ;  and 
to  Christ,  as  &  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  the  sole  Head  and  Governor  of 
hbcharch. 

R^  authority  was  altogether  alien  to  the  in- 
ttitntioos  of  Moses  in  their  original  and  nsadnl- 
teratedform.  Their  ftmdamental  idea  was  that 
Jdbovah  was  the  sole  king  of  the  nation  (1  Sam. 
nil  7) :  to  use  the  emphatic  words  in  Isa.  zxxiii. 
23*  *The  Lord  is  our  judge^  the  Lord  is  our  law- 
giver, the  Lord  is  our  king.'  We  consider  it  as 
t  sign  of  that  self-eonfidenoe  and  m<»al  enterprise 
which  are  produced  in  great  men  by  a  oonsciouB^ 
aea  of  being  what  they  profess,  that  Moses  ven- 
tnred,  with  his  half-civiliaed  hordes,  on  the  bold 
experiment  of  founding  a  society  without  a  king, 
ind  that  in  the  solicitade  whioh  he  must  have 
felt  for  the  soooeis  of  his  great  undertaking,  he 
tmwent  the  advantages  wmch  a  regal  govern- 
ment would  have  aflbrded.  Nor  is  sueh  an  at- 
fonpt  a  little  singnlar  and  norel  at  a  period  and 
in  a  pert  of  the  worid  in  which  royalty  was  not 
only  general,  bat  held  in  the  greatest  respect,  and 
KottoDfeB  rose  to  the  very  height  of  pure  des- 
potiam.  Its  noivelty  is  an  evidence  of  tne  divine 
original  to  which  Moses  reforred  all  his  poli^. 
Equally  hoDoiirmble  b  the  coDdnct  of  Moses  m 
^.ying  to  his  lower  natnre  the  gratificatioEs 
▼luch  a  erown  unt^  have  imparted,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  setf-denial  on  the  part  of  Moses, 
this  omission  to  create  any  human  aingship^  la  in 
entire  acoordanoe  with  the  import,  aim,  and  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  institntions»  as  being  divine  in  ueir 
origin,  sod  designed  to  accomplish  a  spedal  work 
of  Providence  for  man ;  and,  therefore,  affords, 
by  its  oonsisteDcy  with  the  very  essence  of  the 
lyitem  of  whidi  it  forms  a  part,  a  very  fijfcible 
vgnment  ib  fovonr  of  the  divine  legation  of 
Motes. 

That  great  man,  however,  well  knew  what 
▼ere  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in 
^^aming  institations  for  the  rescued  Israelites. 
Slaves  they  had  been,  and  the  spirit  of  slavery 
was  not  wet  wholly  eradieated  from  their  sonls. 
They  had,  too,  witnessed  in  Egypt  the  more  than 
ordinary  pomp  and  splendour  which  enyiron  a 
throne,  daszling  the  eyes  and  captivating  the  heart 
oftheuncultnm.  Mot  improbably  the  pro«)erity 
snd  abundance  which  they  had  seen  m  Egypt, 
and  in  whioh  they  had  been,  in  a  measure^  allowed 
to  partake^  ought  have  been  ascribed  by  them  to 
the  regal  form  of  the  Egyptian  government 
Moses  may  wdl,  therdbre^  liave  ^tprdbendsd  a 


not  very  remote  departure  fitmi  the  fondamental 
type  of  his  institutions.  Accordingly  he  makea 
a  spedal  provision  for  this  contingency  (Dent 
xviL  14),  and  labours,  by  anticipation,  to  guard 
against  the  abuses  of  royal  power.  Should  a  king 
be  demanded  by  the  peq>le,  then  he  was  to  be  n 
native  Israelite ;  he  was  not  to  be  drawn  away  by 
ihe  love  of  show,  especially  bv  a  desire  for  that 
regal  display  in  which  horses  have  always  borne 
so  large  a  part,  to  send  down  to  Egypt,  still  less 
to  cause  the  people  to  return  to  thatliuid ;  he  was 
to  avoid  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  large  harem, 
so  common  among  Eutem  monarchs ;  he  was  to 
abstain  from  amassing  silver  and  gold ;  he  was  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  law  made  expressly  for  his 
own  study— a  studv  which  he  was  never  to  inter- 
mit till  the  end  of  his  days ;  so  that  his  heart 
might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his  brethren,  that  he 
might  not  be  turned  aside  from  the  living  God, 
but  observing  the  divine  statutes,  and  thus  aicknow- 
ledg^  himself  to  be  no  more  than  the  vic^erent 
of  maven,  he  might  enjoy  happiness,  and  transmit 
his  authority  to  his  descendants. 

The  Jewish  polity,  then,  was  a  sort  of  sacer- 
dotal republic — we  say  sacerdotal,  because  of  the 
great  influence  which,  from  the  first,  the  priestly 
order  enjoyed,  having  no  human  head,  but  being 
under  th^  special  supervision,  protection,  and 
guidance  of  the  Almighty.    The  nature  of  the 
consequences,  however,  of  that  divine  influence 
avowraly  depended  on  the  degree  of  obedience 
and  the  general  ftithfolness  of  the  nation.    The 
good,  therefore,  of  such  a  superintendence  in  its 
immediate  results  waa  not  necessary,  but  contin- 
ffent.    The  removal  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  by 
death  soon  left  the  people  to  the  natural  results 
of  their  own  condition  and  character.    Anarchy 
ensued.    Noble  minds,  indeed,  and  stout  hearts 
appeared  in  those  who  were  termed  Judges;  but 
the  state  of  the  country  waa  not  so  satis&tory  aa 
to  prevent  an  unenlightened  people^  having  low 
and  gross  affections,  from  preiemng  the  glue  of 
a  crown  and  the  apparent  protectian  of  a  sceptre^ 
to  the  invisible  and,  therefore,  mostly  unrecog- 
nised am  of  omnipotence.    A  king  aeoordini^ 
waa  requested.  Themiscooduetof  bamnel'ssons^ 
who  had  been  made  judges,  was  the  immediatB 
occasion  of  the  demand  Ixdng  put  forth.    The 
request  came  with  authority,  for  it  emanated  fima 
all  the  elden  of  Israel,  who^  alter  holding  a  formal 
ccmference,  proceeded  to  Samuel,  in  order  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  their  wish.  Samuel  was  dii^ 

S leased ;  but,  having  sought  in  praver  to  learn  the 
iTine  will,  he  is  instructed  to  ]mld  to  the  demand 
on  a  eround  which  we  should  not  assuredly  have 
found  stated,  had  the  book  in  which  it  appears 
been  tampered  with  or  fiibricated  for  any  ccortly 
purposes  or  any  penooal  ends,  whether  by 
Samuel  himself,  or  by  David,  or  anv  of  his  suc- 
cesson— ^  for  they  hare  not  rejected  thee  (Samuel), 
but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reig^ 
over  tfa«m '  (ver.  7,  see  also  ver.  8).  Samuel  was, 
moreover,  directed  to  *  protest  solemnly  unto  them* 
and  show  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  them/  Faithfolly  did  the  prophet  de- 
pict the  evils  which  a  monarchy  would  inflict  on 
the  people.  In  vain :  they  said»  '  Nay,  but  we 
will  have  a  kinff  over  us.'  Accordingly,  Sanl  the 
son  of  Kiah,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was,  by 
divine  direetion,  selected,  and  privatdv  anointea 
by  Samuel  *to  be  captain  over  God's  inberUance:^ 
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thus  He  was  to  hold  only  a  delegated  and  sabor- 
dinate  authority.  Under  the  guidEuioe  of  Samuel, 
Saul  was  gnbaeqaentlj  chosen  by  lot  ftom  among 
the  assembled  tribes;  and  though  his  pereoniu 
appearance  had  no  influence  in  the  choice,  yet 
when  he  was  plainly  pointed  out  to  be  the  indi- 
yidual  designed  for  the  sceptre,  Samuel  called 
attention  to  those  qualities  which  in  less  civilised 
nations  have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  are 
never  without  effect,  at  least,  in  supporting  *  the 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king :'  *  See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none 
like  him  among  all  the  people,'  for  he  was  higher 
than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and 
upward ;  '  and  all  the  people  shouted,  God  save 
the  king/ 

Emanating  as  the  royal  power  did  from  the 
demand  of  the  people  and  the  permission  of  a 
prophet,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  unlimited  in  its 
extent  or  arbitrary  in  its  exercise.  The  govern- 
ment of  God,  indeed,  remained,  being  rather  con- 
cealed and  complicated  than  disowned,  much  less 
superseded.  The  king  ruled  not  in  his  own  right, 
nor  in  virtue  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  by 
concession  from  on  high,  and  partly  as  the  servant 
and  partly  as  the  representative  of  the  theocracy. 
How  insecure,  indeed,  was  the  tenure  of  the 
kingly  power,  how  restricted  it  was  in  its  authority, 
appears  clear  from  the  comparative  fiuulity  with 
which  the  crown  was  transferred  from  Saul  to 
IXivid ;  and  the  part  which  the  prophet  Samuel 
took  in  e£Pecting  that  transference  points  out  the 

Suarter  where  lay  the  power  which  limited,  if  it 
id  not  primarily,  at  least,  control  the  royal  au- 
thority. We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
any  definite  and  permanent  distribution  of  |K>wer, 
any  legal  determmation  of  the  royal  prerogatives 
as  discriminated  from  the  divine  authority ;  cir^ 
eumstances,  as  thev  prompted  certain  deeds,  re* 
•tricted  or  enlarged  die  spnere  of  tlie  monarch's 
action.  Thus,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  4,  sq.,  we  find  Saul, 
in  an  emergency,  assuming,  with- tut  consultation 
or  deliberation,  the  power  of  demanding  some- 
tiiing  like  a  lev^  en  magse,  and  of  proclaiming 
instant  war.  With  the  king  lay  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  last  resort  (2  Sam.  xv.  2 ;  1 
Kings  iii.  IG,  sq.).  He  also  ponessed  the  power 
of  life  and  death  (2  Sam.  xiv.).  To  provide  for 
and  superintend  the  public  worship  was  at  once 
his  duty  and  his  highest  honour  (I  Kings  viii. ; 
2  Kings  xit.  4;  xviii.  4;  xxiii.  I).  One  reason 
why  the  people  requested  a  kin^  was,  that  they 
might  have  a  recognised  leader  m  war  (I  Sam. 
▼iii.  20).  The  Mosaic  law  offered  a  powerful 
hindrance  to  royal  despotism  (1  Sam.  x.  25). 
The  people  also,  by  means  of  their  elders,  formed 
sin  express  compact,  by  which  they  stipulated  for 
their  rights  (1  Kings  xii.  4),  and  were  fVom  time 
to  time  appealed  to,  generally  in  cases  of  '  great 
pitk  and  moment'  (I  Chron.  xxix.  I ;  2  Ivings 
xi.  17.)  Nor  did  the  people  fiiil  to  interpose  their 
will,  where  they  thought  it  necessary,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  monarch  (1  Sam.  xiv.  45).  The 
part  which  Nathan  took  against  David  shows  how 
effective,  as  well  as  bold,  was  the  check  «xerted 
by  the  prophets ;  indeed,  most  of  the  prophetic 
history  is  the  history  of  the  noblest  opposition 
ever  made  to  ihe  vices  alike  of  royalty,  priest- 
hood, and  people.  When  needful,  the  prophet 
hesitated  not  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king, 
Bor  wjf  he  daasled  or  deterred  by  royal  power 


and  pomp  (I  Kings  xx.  22,  88 ;  2  Kings  1 15> 
As,  however,  the  monarch  held  the  sword,  the 
instrument  of  death  was  sometimes  made  to  pre- 
vul  over  every  restraining  influence  (I  Ssn. 
xxii.  17). 

After  the  transfer  of  the  crown  from  Saul  to 
David,  the  royal  power  was  annexed  to  the  boose 
of  the  latter,  passingr  from  &ther  to  son,  vitii 
preference  to  the  eldest  bom,  though  he  nui^t 
be  a  minor.  Jehoash  was  seven  years  old  vben 
he  began  to  reign  (2  Kings  xL  21).  This  rale 
was  not,  however,  rigidly  observed,  for  instsoca 
are  not  wanting  in  which  nominatioa  of  a 
younger  son  gave  him  a  preferable  title  to  tbe 
crown  (1  Kings  i.  17;  2  Chron.  xL  21):  the 
people,  too,  and  even  foreign  powers,  at  a  Itia 
period,  interrupted  the  regular  transmissioa  of 
royal  authority  (2  Kings  xxi.  24  i  xxiiL  34,30; 
xxiv.  17).  The  ceremony  of  anointing,  vhicfa 
was  observed  at  least  in  the  case  of  Saul,  Dtvid, 
and  Solomon  (1  Sam.  ix.  14 ;  x.  I ;  xv.  1 ;  xt112; 
2  Sam.  ii.  4;  V.  1 ;  1  Kings  L  34;  xxxix.  5), ud 
in  which  the  prophet  or  high-priest  who  per- 
formed the  rite  acted  as  the  representative  of  tbe 
theocracy  and  the  expounder  of  the  will  of  hesTea, 
must  have  given  to  the  spiritual  power  very  coe- 
siderable  influence.  Indeed,  tbe  ceremony  seen 
to  have  been  essential  to  constitate  a  legitisute 
monarch  r2  Kines  xi.  12;  xxiii.  30^;  and  tba 
the  authorities  of  the  Jewish  church  held  in  their 
hands,  and  had  subject  to  their  will,  a  most  in- 
portant  power,  which  they  could  use  either  fer 
their  own  purposes  or  the  common  good.  We 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Saul  that  personal  ud 
even  external  qualities  had  their  influence  ia 
procuring  ready  obedience  to  a  sovereign;  ud 
further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  may  be  fo<ud 
in  Ps^  xiv.  3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  12:  such  qoalitxs 
would  naturally  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  who  appear  to  have  manifested  their  ap- 
proval by  acclamations  (I  Sam.  x.  24;  1  Kiogi 
1.  25;  2  Kings  Ix.  13;  xi.  13;  2  Chron.  xxiilU^ 
Jubilant  music  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  re* 
joicings  (1  Kings  i.  40);  thank-ofierings  veie 
made  (1  Kings  L  25) ;  the  new  sovereign  rode  in 
solemn  procession  on  the  royal  mule  of  his  pn- 
decessor  (1  Kings  i.  38),  and  took  poesessioa  d 
the  royal  harem — an  act  which  seems  to  have 
been  scarcely  less  essential  than  other  obserraocA 
which  appear  to  us  to  wear  a  higher  cbaracttf 
(1  Kings  li.  13,  22 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  22).  Anomeitni 
harem,  indeed,  was  among  the  moat  highly  eto- 
mated  of  the  royal  luxuries  (2  Sam.  y.  13 ;  1  Kiu^ 
xi.  1 ;  XX.  3).  It  was  under  the  supervision  m 
control  of  eunuchs,  and  passed  from  one  monarch 
to  another  as  a  part  of  the  crown-property  (2  Sub- 
xii.  8).  The  law  rDeut  xvii.  17),  foreseeing  «▼»!$ 
such  as  that  by  which  Solomon,  in  his  later  years, 
was  turned  away  from  his  fidelity  to  God.  had 
strictly  forbidden  many  wives ;  but  Eastern  pas- 
sions and  usages  were  too  strong  for  a  mat 
written  prohibition,  and  a  corrupted  religwa 
became  a  pander  to  royal  lust,  interpreting  the 
divine  command  as  sanctioning  eighteen  as  the 
minimum  of  wives  and  concubines.  In  tbe  oo 
ginal  distribution  of  the  land  no  share,  of  coarse, 
was  reserved  for  a  merely  possible  monarch:  y<t 
the  kings  were  not  without  several  sources  ofjB* 
come.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  mxPMT&J 
the  simple  manners  which  prevailed  would  lea- 
der oopiooa  revenues  onnecenary ;  and  a  thn»« 
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vhich  was  tbe  remit  of  a  spontaneocis  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  woald  easily  find  support 
in  free-will  oflferings,  especially  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where   the  great  are  never  approached 
without  a  present    There  seems  also  reason  to 
conclade  that  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  people  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
mooarch  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the  degree 
of  popularity  which,  in  any  particular  case,  he 
enjoyed,  or  the  degree  of  service  which  he  ob- 
TioQsly  rendered  to  the  state  (1  Sam.  z.  27 ;  xvi. 
20;  2  Sam.  viii.  11;    1  Kings  x.  11,  25,  sq.). 
That  presents  of  small  value  and  humble  nature 
jrere  not  despised  or  thought  unfit  for  the  accept- 
ance of  royalty,  may  be  learnt  from  that  which 
Jesse  sent  to  Sa^l  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20),  *  an  ass,  with 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid.'     The 
indirect  detail  *  of  the  substance  which  was  king 
David's,'  found  in  I  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  sq.  (comp. 
1  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi  10,  sq.),  shows 
at  how  early  a  period  the  Israelitish  throne  was 
in  possession  of  very  large  property,  both  personal 
and  real.  Tbe  royal  treasury  was  replenished  by 
confiscation,  as  in  the  case  of  Naboth  (1  Kings 
xxi.  16 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xlvi.  16,  sq. ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  4). 
Nor  were  taxes  unknown.    Samuel  had  predicted 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15),  *  He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
seed  and  of  your  vineyards,'  &c. ;  and  so  in  other 
parages  (1  Kings  v.  13;  ix.  21)  we  find  that 
levies  both  of  men  and  money  were  made  for  the 
monarch's  purposes ;  and,  in  causes  of  special  need, 
these  exactions  were  large  and  rigorously  levied 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  35),  as  when  Jehoiakim  '  taxed 
the  land  to  give  the  money  accordins  to  the  com- 
mandment of  Pharaoh ;  he  exacted  me  silver  and 
the  gold  dT  tbe  people  of  the  land,  of  every  one 
according  to  his  taxation.'    So  long,  however,  as 
the  native  vigour  of  a  young  monarchy  made 
▼ictoi^  easy  and  ftiequent,  large  revenues  came  to 
the  kmg  from  the  spoils  of  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  2, 
sq.).    Commtfree  also  then  supplied  abundant 
resources  (I  Kinssx.  15). 

According  to  Oriental  custom,  much  oeremonv 
and  outwtuti  show  of  respect  were  observed. 
Those  who  were  intended  to  be  received  with 
special  honour  were  placed  on  the  king^s  right 
hand  (1  Kings  it  19).  The  most  profound  homage 
was  paid  to  the  monarch,  which  was  required  not 
merely  by  common  usage,  but  by  the  voice  of 
religious  wisdom  (Prov.  xxiv.  2 1 )— a  requirement 
which  was  not  unnatural  in  regard  to  an  office 
that  was  accounted  of  divine  of  igJQ*  >uid  to  have 
a  sort  of  vioe-divine  authority.  Those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  royal  presence  fell 
with  their  fooe  towards  the  ground  till  their  fore- 
head touched  it  (1  Sam.  xxv.  23 ;  2  Sam.  ix  6 ; 
xix.  18),  thus  worshipping  or  doing  obeisance  to 
the  monarch,  a  ceremony  from  which  even  the 
royal  spouse  was  not  exempted  (1  Kings  i.  16). 
A  kiss  was  among  the  establidied  tokens  of 
reverence  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  Ps.  ii.  12),  as  were  also 
hyperboliod  wishes  of  good  (Dan.  ii.  4 ;  iii.  9). 
Serious  ofEences  against  the  lung  were  punished 
with  death  (1  Kings  xxi.  10). 

Deriving  their  power  originallv  from  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  being  one  of  the  same  race,  the 
Hebrew  kings  were  naturally  less  despotic  than 
other  Oriental  sovereigns,  mingled  more  with  their 
sabjects,  and  were  hj  no  means  difficult  of  access 
(2  Sam.  xix.  8 ;  I  Kmgs  zx.  39 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7 ; 
I  Kings  iii.  16 ;  2  Kings  vi  26 ;  viii.  3).    After 


death  the  monarchswere  interred  in  the  royal 
cemetery  in  Jerusalem :  ^  So  David  slept  with  his 
fiithers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David' 
(1  Kings  ii.  10;  xi.  43;  xiv.  31).  But  bad  kings 
were  excluded  'from  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
of  Israel '  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  27).  In  1  Kings  iv. 
will  be  found  an  enumeration  of  the  high  officers 
of  state  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (see  also 
1  Kings  X.  5 ;  xii.  18 ;  xviii.  3 ;  2  Kings  viii.  16  ; 
X.  22;  xviii.  18;  xix.  2;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25; 
Isa.  xxii.  15 ;  Jer.  Iii.  25).  The  misdeeds  of  the 
Jewish  crown,  and  the  boldness  with  which  they 
were  reproved,  may  be  seen  exemplified  in  Jer. 
xxii. :  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Execute  iudgment 
and  righteousness,  and  do  no  wrong;  do  no  vio- 
lence to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  the 
widow;  neither  sh^  innocent  blood.  But  if  ye 
will  not  hear  these  words,  this  house  shall  become 
a  desolation/  &c. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  The  two  books  of  Kings 
formed  anciently  but  one  book  in  tbe  Jewish 
Scriptures.  But  great  stress  cannot  always  be 
laid  on  the  Jewish  forms  of  the  sacred  books,  as 
they  were  arranged  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

The  books  of  Kings  contain  the  brief  annals  of 
a  lon^  period,  fh>m  the  accession  of  Solomon  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth.  The  first 
chapters  describe  the  reign  of  Solomon  over  tiie 
united  kingdom,  and  the  revolt  under  Rehoboam. 
The  history  of  the  rival  states  is  next  narrated  in 
parallel  sections  till  the  period  of  Israel's  downfal 
on  the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  Then  Uie  remun« 
ing  years  of  the  principality  of  Judah  are  recorded 
till  the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  the 
article  Israel,  the  period  comprised  has  been 
exhibited  under  the  name  and  reign  of  the  kings 
who  are  mentioned  in  these  books,  and  there  also, 
and  in  the  article  Judah,  the  chronology  of  the 
books  has  been  sufficiently  considered. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  succinct 
history  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  very  brief^ 
but  very  suggestive.  It  is  not  a  biography  of  the 
sovereigns,  nor  a  mere  record  of  political  occur- 
rences, nor  yet  an  ecclesiastical  rtf^ter.  King» 
church,  and  state  are  all  compnsed  in  their 
sacred  relations.  It  is  a  theocratic  history,  a 
retrospective  survey  of  the  kingdoms  as  existing 
under  a  theocratic  government  The  character 
of  the  sovereign  is  tested  by  his  fidelity  to  the 
religious  obligations  of  his  office,  and  this  decision 
in  reference  to  his  conduct  is  generally  added  to 
the  notice  of  his  accession.  The  new  kinoes 
reli^ous  character  is  commonly  portrayed  by  its 
similarity  or  opposition  to  the  way  of  David,  of  his 
father,  or  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  *  who  made 
Israel  to  sid.'  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  noticed 
with  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  contrast  with  past 
or  prevalent  apostacy,  especially  as  manifested  in 
the  popular  superstitions,  whose  shrines  were  on 
ihe  '  high  places.'  Political  or  national  incidents 
are  introduced  in  gmeral  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating the  influence  of  relieion  on  civic  pros- 
perity; of  showing  how  the  theocracy  maintained 
a  vigilant  and  vengeficd  guardianship  over  its 
rights  and  privileees — adherence  to  its  principles 
securmg  peace  iuid  plenty,  disobedience  to  them 
bringing  along  with  it  sudden  and  severe  retri- 
bution. The  books  of  Kines  are  a  verification  of 
the  Mosaic  warnings,  and  ue  author  of  them  has 
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kept  this  steadily  in  view.  He  hu  giyen  a  brief 
liistorj  of  his  people^  amaged  under  the  Tarioos 
politioU  chieft  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
the  goyemment  was  essentiaily  theocratic,  tliat 
its  spirit,  as  developed  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
was  nerer  extinct,  howerer  modilied  or  inactive 
it  might  sometimes  appear. 

Thus  the  books  of  Kings  appear  in  a  religions 
OMtmne,  quite  different  from  tne  form  they  woold 
have  Bssomed  either  as  a  political  or  ecclesiastical 
narrative,  tn  the  one  case  legislative  enactments, 
royal  edicts,  popular  movements,  would  have  oo- 
eupied  a  prominent  place ;  in  the  other,  sacerdotal 
arrangements,  Levitieal  service,  music  and  pa- 
geantry, would  haw  filled  the  leading  sections  of 
w  treatise.  In  either  view  the  points  adduced 
would  have  had  a  restricted  reference  to  the 
palace  or  the  temple,  the  sovereign  or  the  pontiff, 
the  court  or  the  priesthood,  the  throne  or  the 
altar,  the  tribute  or  tithes,  the  nation  on  its  fhrms, 
or  the  tribes  in  the  courts  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
But  the  theocracy  conjoined  both  the  political 
and  religions  elements,  and  the  inspired  annalist 
unites  uem  as  essential  to  his  design.  The 
agency  of  divinity  is  constantly  reoognised,  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  is  continually  acknowledged. 
The  duef  orsan  of  theocratic  influence  enjoys 
peculiar  prommence.  We  refer  to  the  incessant 
agency  of  the  prophets,  their  ^reat  power  and 
peculiar  modes  of  action  as  detailed  by  the  com- 
poser of  the  books  of  Kings.  They  interftn^ 
with  the  succession,  and  their  instrumentality 
was  apparent  in  the  schism.  They  roused  the 
pe<^e,  and  they  braved  the  sovereign.  The 
Dalanee  of  power  was  in  their  hands ;  the  regal 
^gnity  seemed  to  be  sometimes  at  their  disponl. 
In  times  of  emergency  they  dispensed  with  usual 
modes  of  procedure,  and  assumed  an  authority 
with  which  no  subject  in  an  ordinary  state  can 
aafdy  be  intrusted,  executing  the  law  with  a  sum- 
mary promptness  which  revered  opposition  im- 
possibfe,  or  at  least  unavailing.  They  felt  their 
divine  commission,  and  that  they  were  the  cus- 
todiers of  the  rights  of  Jehovah,  while  at  the 
wme  time  they  protected  the  interests  of  the 
•nation.  The  divine  prerogative  was  to  them  a 
vested  right,  guarded  with  a  sacred  jealousy  firom 
•  rojfal  usurpation  or  popular  invasion :  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  were  as  religiously  protected 
against  encroachments,  too  easily  made  under  a 
-  form  of  government  which  had  not  the  safeguard 
of  popular  representation  or  aristocratic  privilege. 
The  priesthood  was  in  many  instances,  though 
there  are  some  illustrious  exceptions,  merely  the 
creature  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  prophets  to  assert  its  dignity  and 
stand  forth  in  the  majestic  insignia  of  an  embassy 
from  heaven. 

The  truth  of  these  sentiments  as  to  the  method, 
design,  and  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings,  is 
confirmed  by  ample  evidence. 

1.  Large  space  is  occupied  with  the  buikSng 
of  the  temple — ^the  palace  of  the  Divine  Protector 
—his  throne  in  it  being  above  the  mer^-seat 
and  between  the  cherubim  (ch.  v.-viiL).  Care  is 
taken  to  record  the  miraculous  phenomenon  of 
the  descent  of  the  Shekinah  (ch.  viii.  10).  The 
prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  house 
IS  mil  of  theocratic  views  and  aspirations. 

2.  Rrference  is  often  made  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  its  pnovisions ;  and  allosioDs  to  the  earlier 
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history  of  the  people  frequently  oeeor  (I  Kisp 
ii.  3;  iii.  14;  vi.  11,  12;  viiL  58,  ftc;  S  Cn^ 
X.  SI ;  xiv.  6 ;  xviL  13,  15^  37 ;  xvin. 4-6;  xxl 
1-g).  Allusions  to  the  Mosaic  code  are  found 
more  frequently  toward  the  end  of  the  seoood 
book,  when  the  kingdom  was  drawins  near  in 
termination,  as  if  to  account  for  its  deeaj  lad 
approaching  fote. 

3.  Phrases  expresrive  of  Divme  interlBraw 
are  frequently  introduced  (1  Kings  n.  31 ;  xii. 
15 ;  xiii.  1,  2,  9 ;  and  xx.  13,  &c). 

4.  Prophetic  interposition  is  a  very  prooiooit 
theme  of  record.  It  fills  the  vivid  forq^nNiod  of 
the  historical  picture.  Nathan  was  ooeapicdiB 
the  succession  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i.  45) ;  Ahijik 
was  concerned  in  the  revolt  (xl.  2M0).  Sbr- 
maiah  disbanded  the  troops  which  RchoboBin  bad 

mustered  (xiL  21).  Ahijah  predicted  the  rain 
of  Jeroboam^  whose  elevation  he  had  praaiQted 
(xiv.  7).  Jehu,  the  prophet,  doomed  the  hflsse 
of  Baasha  (xvi.  1).  The  reign  of  Ahab  tid 
Ahariah  is  marked  b;^  the  bold,  rapd,  mjPt 
rious  movements  of  Elijah.  Under  Ahab  ocean 
the  prediction  of  Micaiah  (xxii.  8).  The  sctkni 
and  oracles  of  Elisha  form  the  marvelloos  topis 
of  narration  under  several  reigns.  The  agoKj 
of  Isaiah  is  also  recognised  (2  Kings  xix.  20; 
XX.  16).  Besides,  1  Kmgs  xiu.  presenta  saotbcr 
instance  of  prophetic  operation ;  and  m  xi.}$ 
the  oracle  of  an  unknown  prophet  is  alio  R> 
hearsed.    Hnldah,  the  pn^etess,  was  sa  in- 

Sortant  personage  under  the  government  « 
osiah  (2  Kings  xxil  14}.  Carets  also  taken  « 
report  the  fomlment  of  striking  propheotf^is 
the  usual  phrase,  *  according  to  thie  word  of  tfe 
Lord' (I  Kings  xu.  15;  XV.  29;  xvi  12; 2KiB0 
xxiU.  16-18;  a,  36;  xxiv.  2).  So,  too,  the  Old 
Syriac  version  prefixes,  *  Here  follows  the  boot 
of  the  kings  wno  flourished  among  the  sooot 
people ;  and  in  this  is  also  exhibits  the  htftv; 
of  the  prophets  who  flourished  during  thor 
times.* 

5.  Theocratic  influence  is  recognised  both  is 
the  deposition  and  succession  of  kings  (1  Kisgf 
xiiL  33 ;  XV.  4,  5,  29,  80;  2  Kings  xi.  17,  &c] 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  object  of  the  anthr 
of  the  Books  of  Kings  was  to  describe  the  )a^ 
of  the  kingdrais,  especially  in  oonnectkiD  ^ 
tiie  theocratic  element 

The  anthonhip  and  age  of  this  historical  tm- 
tise  may  admit  of  several  suppositions.  Wbai* 
ever  were  the  original  souroes,  the  ^^f^ 
evidentiy  the  composition  of  one  writer.  Tw 
style  is  generally  uniform  throughoat.  Tv 
same  forms  of  expression  are  used  to  denote  » 
same  thing,  e,  g.  the  male  sex  (1  Kings  zir.  1^ 
&c) ;  the  death  of  a  kmg  (1  Kings  xi  4a»  &«• ' 
modes  of  allusion  to  the  law  (1  Kings  zL  lA); 
fidelity  to  Jehovah  (1  Kings  viil  63,  ^^ 
Similar  idioms  are  ever  recurring,  so  as  to  pn- 
duce  a  uniformity  of  style.  The  sources  wheacf 
this  historic  information  has  been  derived  ba^ 
been  variously  named.  That  annals  oooteBi^ 
rary  with  the  events  which  they  describe  «^ 
written  in  the  early  period  of  Ae  Jewish*^ 
may  be  at  once  admitted.  Eichhoni  suppo^c^ 
that  the  sources  of  *  Kings  *  were  private  k»»^ 
rical  works.    Bertholdt,  Hiivemick,  sod  Mov«^ 

hold  that  the  books  are  extracts  from  the  po<^ 
annals.  The  inspired  historiographs  r^^ 
readers  to  these  sources  of  emenoe  in ffd^^ 
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qoent  phnaes  as  *  the  ruf  of  the  ads.*  Such  a 
reference  ig  made  especially  to  the  sources,  when 
other  rojal  acts  thui  those  narrated  in  the  books 
of  Kings  are  glanced  at  These  sources  are 
styled  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Jadah  or  Israel.  Similar  phraseology  is  us^  in 
Esther  x.  2 ;  tl  1,  to  denote  the  official  annals  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Public  documents  are 
spoken  of  in  the  same  way  (Neh.  zii.  23). 
There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  book 
referred  to  in  this  last  passage  is  that  styled 
ChroBides  in  our  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  So  we 
iofer  that  the  *  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings'  80  often  alluded  to,  was  an  authentic 
document,  public  and  official.  Once  indeed  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon.' 

That  the  prophets  themselves  were  employed 
in  recording  contemporaneous  events  is  eriaent 
from  2  Chron.  xx.  34;  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative  we  meet  with  many 
iostanoes  of  description,  having  the  freshness  and 
form  of  nature,  and  which  are  apparently  direct 
quotations  from  some  journal,  written  by  one 
who  testified  what  he  had  seen  (1  Kings  xx.  10 ; 
2  Kinss  xii.  \5 ;  xiv.  8).  Thus  the  credibility 
of  the  history  contained  m  these  books  rests  upon 
t  sure  foundation. 

Now,  the  compiler  from  these  old  documents 
—be  who  shaped  them  into  the  form  they  have 
in  oar  present  books  of  Kings — must  have  lived 
io  a  late  a^e.  The  Second  Book  of  Kings  con- 
eludes  wiuh  an  account  of  the  liberation  of  Je- 
hoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  from  prison  in  Babylon 
;-an  event  which,  according  to  Jahn,  happened 
in  the  twenty-sixth,  or,  according  to  Pndeaux, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Jahn  and  Hiivemick  place  the  com- 
position of  '  Kings'  in  the  reign  of  Evil-meio- 
dach ;  and  De  Wette,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Captivity.  Jewish  tradition  makes  Jeremiah  the 
anthor.  Calmet  ascribes  the  anthorship  to  Elsra. 
The  former  opinion,  adopted  by  Grotius,  and 
lately  revindicated  by  Hiivemick,  certainly  ap- 
pears the  more  probable.  It  explains  the  close 
similarity  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Jeremiah  in 
^irit,  style,  and  tendency,  more  easily  and  more 
satisfiietorily  than  any  other  conjecture  of  like 
oAtore.  The  age  of  the  book  of  Kmgs  may  be 
intermediate  between  the  earl;^  work  of  Samuel 
and  the  later  treatise  of  Chronicles. 

KIR,  a  people  and  country  subject  to  the  As- 
tjnui  empire,  to  which  the  conquered  Damas- 
cenes were  transplanted  (2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  Isa. 
xiiL  6;^  Amos  i.  5),  and  whither  also  the  Ara- 
msans  in  tiie  east  of  Sjrria  once  wandered  (Amos 
is.  7).  This  is  supposed  bpr  Major  Rcomel  to  be 
the  same  countnr  which  still  bean  the  name  of 
^srdistan  or  iuwrdistan.  There  are,  however, 
objections  to  tlus  view,  which  do  not  apply  so 
strongly  to  the  notion  of  RosenmilUer  and  others, 
J^t  it  was  a  tract  on  the  river  Cyrus,  or  rather 
Kuros,  in  Zend  Koro^  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
^  into  the  Utter  af^  being  joined  by  the 
Arsxes.  Gmjistan,  or  Grusia  (Grusiana),  oom- 
nonly  called  Georgia,  seems  also  to  have  derived 
Its  name  from  this  river  Knr,  which  flows 
through  it 

KIB-HA'RESH ;  KibpHareseth  ;  Kib-Hbres. 

[KlR-MoAB.] 


KIR'JATH.  This  word  means  town  or  city, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  formation  of  names  of 
places,  like  our  own  town.  The  following  are  the 
principal  places  distinguished  by  this  term : — 

1.  KI^R-JATHAaM  {doiUfle  town),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  as  it  was  possessed  by  the  gigantic 
Emim  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Moabites  (Deut  ii.  9,  10),  who  m  their  turn 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Amorites,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Israelites.  Kir-jathaim  was 
then  assigned  to  Sieuben  (Num.  xxxiL  37 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  19).  But  during  the  Assyrian  exile  the 
Moabites  again  took  possession  of  this  and  other 
towns  (Jer.  xlviii.  1-23 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9).  Ense- 
bins  places  it  about  half  an  hour  west  of  the 
ruins  of  Medeba.  There  was  another  place  of 
this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtdi  (1  Chron. 
vL  76). 

2.  KIR'JATH-AR'BA,  the  andent  name  of 
Hebron,  but  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(vi  26)    [HebbomI. 

3.  KIR'JATH-BAAL  (aVy  tf  Boat),  Thia 
city  is  more  usually  called  Kuutath-^earim. 

4.  KIR'JATHHU'ZOTH  {city  ^ areetd),  a 
town  in  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  39). 

5.  KIR'JATU-JE'ARIM  {city  rf/orest$\  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  1 7).  It 
was  to  this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought  from 
Bethshemesh,  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained  till 
removed  to  Jerusalem  by  David  (1  Sam.  vii. ;  1 
Chron.  xiii.).  This  was  one  of  the  ancient  sites 
which  were  again  inhabited  after  the  exile  (Ezra 
ii.  25 ;  Neh.  vu.  29).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
of  it  as  bein^  in  their  dav  a  village  nine  or  ten 
miles  from  Diospolis  (Lyada),  on  the  road  to  Je- 
ruHilem.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
ancient  Kiijath-jearim  may  be  recognised  in  the 
present  Kuryet-el-£nab.  The  dose  correspond- 
ence of  name  and  position  seems  to  warrant  this 
conclusion.  This  place  is  that  which  ecderiastical 
tradition  has  identified  with  the  Anathoth  of  Je- 
remiah, which  Dr.  Robinson  refers  to  Anata 
[Anathoth].  It  is  now  a  poor  village,  its  prin- 
dpal  buildings  being  an  old  convent  of  the  Mi- 
norites, and  a  Latin  church.  The  latter  is  now 
deserted,  but  not  in  ruins,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  solidly  constructed  churches 
in  Palestine  (Robinson,  ii.  109 ;  334-337). 

6.  KIR'J ATH-SAN'NAH  (city  o/palnu ;  Josh. 
XV.  49),  otherwise  Kibjatu-setheb  {city  of  the 
book),  a  dtj  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  called  also 
Dbbib,  which  see  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16 ;  Judg.  i.  11, 
12). 

KIR'-MCVAB  (*  the  wall,  etronghold,  or  citadel 
tf  Moab'),hA,  XV.  1 ;  called  also  Kib-habeseth 
and  Kib-hebes  {hrick-fortrees ;  Isa.  xvi.  7,  1 1 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  31),  a  fortined  city  in  the  territory  of 
Moab.  Joram  king  of  Israel  took  the  city,  and 
destroyed  it,  except  the  walls ;  but  it  appears  firom 
the  passages  here  dted  that  it  must  have  been  re- 
built before  the  time  of  Isaiah.  Abulfeda  describes 
Karak  as  a  small  town,  with  a  castie  on  a  high 
hUl,  and  remarks  that  it  is  so  strong  that  one 
must  deny  himsdf  even  the  wish  to  take  it  by 
force.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  when  in 
possession  of  the  Franks,  it  was  invested  by  Sa- 
ladin ;  but  after  lying  before  it  a  month  he  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  The  first  person 
who  visited  the  place  in  modem  times  was  Seet- 
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sen,  who  njB,  *Kara]c,  formerly  a  city  and 
bishop's  see,  lies  on  the  top  of  Ihe  hill  near  the 
end  of  a  deep  valley,  and  is  snrronnded  on  all 
sides  with  lofty  mountains.  The  hill  is  very 
steep,  and  in  many  places  the  sides  are  quite  per- 
pendicular. The  walls  round  the  town  are  for 
the  most  part  destroyed,  and  Karak  cao  at  present 
boast  of  little  more  than  being  a  small  country 
town.  The  castle,  which  is  uninhabited,  and  in 
a  state  of  great  decay,  wss  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  in  these  countries.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  consist  of  Mohammedans  and  Greek 
Christians.  The  present  bishop  of  Karak  resides 
at  Jerusalem.  From  this  place  one  enjoys,  by 
looking  down  the  Wady  luirak,  a  fine  view  of 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  Jerusalem  may 
be  distinctly  seen  in  clear  weather.  The  bill  on 
which  Karak  lies  is  composed  of  limestone  and 
brittle  marl,  with  mau^  beds  of  bine,  black,  and 
grey  flints.  In  the  neighbouring  rocks  there  are 
a  number  of  curious  grottoes ;  in  those  which  are 
under  ground  wheat  is  sometimes  preserved  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.'  A  fuller  account  of  the 
place  is  given  by  Burckhardt,  by  whom  it  was 
next  visited ;  and  another  description  is  furnished 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.  From  their  account  it 
would  seem  that  the  caverns  noticed  by  Seetzen 
were  probably  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  town. 
We  also  learn  that  the  Christians  of  Karak  (which 
they  and  Burckhardt  call  Kerek)  are  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  the  Turks,  and  boast  of  being  stronger 
and  braver.  They  were,  however,  on  good  terms 
widi  the  Turks,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  equal  free- 
dom with  them. 

KISH,  son  of  Ner,  and  fiither  of  King  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

KI'SHON,  a  river  which,  af^  traversing  the 
plain  of  Acre,  enters  the  bay  of  the  same  name  at 
Its  souUi-east  comer.    It  is  celebrated  in  Scrip- 
ture fbr  the  overthrow  of  the  host  of  Sisera  in  its 
overflowing  stream  (Judg.  iv.  13 ;  v.  21).    It  has 
been  usual  to  trace  the  source  of  this  river  to 
Mount  Tabor ;  but  Dr.  Shaw  affirms  that  in  tra- 
velling along  the  south-eastern  brow  of  Mount 
Carmel,  he  had  an   opportunity  of  seeing  the 
sources  of  the  river  Kishon,  three  or  four  of 
which  lie  within  less  than  a  Airlong  of  each  other, 
and  are  called  Ras  el-IQshon,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon.    These  alone,  without  the  lesser  contri- 
butions near  the  sea,  discharge  water  enough  to 
form  a  river  half  as  large  as  the  Isis.    Daring 
the  rainy  season  all  the  waters  which  fkll  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  Carmel,  or  upon  the  rising 
grounds  to  the  southward,  empty  themselves  into 
it  in  a  number  of  torrents,  at  which  time  it  over- 
flows its  banks,  acouires  a  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  carries  all  before  it    It  was  doubtless  in 
such  a  season  that  the  host  of  Sisera  was  swept 
away,  in  attempting  to  ford  it    But  such  inunda- 
tions are  only  occasional,  and  of  short  duration, 
as  is  indeed   implied   in   the  destruction  in  its 
waters  of  the  fugitives,  who  doubtless  expected 
to  pass  it  safely. 

The  course  of  the  stream,  as  estimated  from  the 
sources  thus  indicated,  is  not  more  than  seven 
miles.  It  runs  very  briskly  till  within  half  a 
league  of  the  sea ;  but  when  not  augmented  by 
rains,  it  never  fiadls  into  the  sea  in  a  full  stream, 
but  insensibly  percolates  through  a  bank  of  sand, 
which  the  north  winds  have  urown  up  at  its  j 
month.    It  was  in  this  state  that  Shaw  himself 


fbood  it  in  the  month  of  April,  1729,  when  h  vm 
crossed  bv  him. 

Notwitnstending  Shaw's  contradietioD,  the  »- 
sertion  that  the  Kishon  derives  iti  sooroe  fron 
Mount  Tabor  has  been  repeated  by  modera  tn- 
vellers  as  confidentiy  as  by  their  ancieut  pRd^ 
cessors.  We  have  had  opportunities  of  seetag 
much  of  streams  similarly  constituted ;  snd  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  difficult  to  reconcile  the  gmid- 
ingly  conflicting  statements  with  reference  to  the 
Kishon.  On  further  inquiry,  and  more  exteosve 
comparison  of  observations  made  at  difiereot  tiiMS 
of  the  year,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
remoter  source  of  the  river  is  really  in  Moont 
Tabor ;  but  that  the  supply  from  this  soaroe  is  cot 
off  in  early  summer,  when  it  cesses  to  be  main* 
tained  by  rains  or  contributory  torrents;  vhereas 
the  copious  supply  from  the  nearer  springs  it  Bis 
el-Kishon,  with  other  springs  lower  down,  k«ep  H 
up  flrom  that  point,  as  a  perennial  stream,  <fva 
during  the  drought  of  summer.  Thus  during  ooe 
part  of  the  year  toe  source  of  the  river  may  sppttr 
to  be  in  Mount  Tabor,  while  during  anotiier  part 
the  source  of  the  dimmished  stream  is  at  Ris  el- 
Kishon. 

The  Scriptural  account  of  the  overthrov  of 
Sisera's  host  manifestly  shows  that  the  straa 
crossed  the  plain,  and  must  have  been  of  eon* 
siderable  size. 

The  transaction  of  the  prophet  Elnah,  who,  after 
his  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  commanded  the  priests  of 
Baal  to  be  slain  at  the  river  Kishon  (1  Cd^ 
xviii.  40),  requires  no  explanation,  seeing  that  rt 
took  place  at  the  perennial  lower  stream.  This 
also  explains,  what  has  sometimes  been  sskei 
whence,  in  that  time  of  drought,  the  waUrr  ns 
obtained  with  which  the  prophet  inundated  bis 
altar  and  sacrifice. 

KISS.    Originally  the  act  of  kissing  hid  i 
symbolical  character,  and,  though  thisimportnij 
now  be  lost  sight  of,  yet  it  must  be  recogniaed  the 
moment  we  attempt  to  understand  or  explain  its 
signification.    Acts  speak  no  less,  sometimes  fir 
more  forcibly,  than  words.    In  the  language  (/ 
action,  a  kiss,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bringing  iolD 
contact  of  parts  of  the  body  of  two  personf,  «■ 
naturally  the  expression  and  tiie  symbol  of  aiiee- 
tion,  regard,  respect,  and  reverence;  and  if  aay 
deeper  source  of  its  origin  were  sought  for,  it 
would,  doabtiess,  be  found  in  the  fondling  ud 
caresses  with  which  the  mother  expresses  her  teo- 
demess  for  her  babe.    That  the  custom  is  of  verr 
early  date  appears  fh>m  Gen.  xxix.  13,  vhere  ve 
read—*  When  Laban  heard  the  tidings  of  Jacob, 
his  sister's  son,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  tolushooK.*' 
the  practice  was  even  then  established  and  recof 
nised  as  a  matter  of  course.    In  Gen.  xxvti-  ^ 
27,  a  kiss  is  a  sign  of  affection  between  a  pareot 
and  child.    It  was  also,  as  with  some  modem  la* 
tions,  a  token  of  friendship  and  regard  beitovcd 
when  friends  or  relations  met  or  separated  (To^ 
vii.  6 ;  X.  1 2 ;  Luke  vii.  45 ;  xv.  20 ;  Aeti  xx.  37: 
Matt.  xxvi.  48 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  9).    The  chareh  (i 
Ephesus  wept  sore  at  Paul's  departure,  and  fell 
on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  When  Orpah  qutted 
Naomi  and  Ruth  ^Ruth  i.  14),  after  tiie  three  had 
lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  she  'kiawd  hff 
mother-in-law,  but  Rutii  clave  unto  her.'    Itvas 
usual  to  kiss  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxxiiL  4;  Exo<L 
iv.  27 ;  xviii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  41 ;  Prov.  xxrr.  i6) 


or  llulwud,  which  «u  then  ukm  bold  of  by  the 
bud  (3  Sun.  ii.  9).  Kuriog  of  the  W  vu  u 
eipitnmi  oTloal]!  uid  tcndsr  regard  (Luke  tu. 
Si).  Kiaing  of  the  huid  of  u^er  appean  u> 
be  t  modcni  pnetke-:  the  passage  of  Job  uii. 
!1, '  Or  1117  moulh  hatli  kined  mj  hand,' ii  not 
ID  pnnl.  and  relera  to  idoLatraus  nsagea,  namely, 
(be  idoraliOD  of  the  hnveolf  bodie*.  Il  vu  the 
cmtom  to  throv  kiaei  bxrarda  the  images  of  the 
fodi,aDd  towards  tbe  eou  and  moan  (I  Kings 
III- 18;  Hoaea  xiii.  3).  The  kitting  of  princes 
»«aloke[iorhom«^(Pi.ii.  IB;  1  Sam.  x.  1). 
Xnnlion  nyi  that  it  wu  a  natioDsl  custom  with 
ibt  Penians  lo  kin  whonnoeior  they  honoured. 
Kiutng  (he  feet  of  princes  was  a  token  of  inttjeo- 
uon  Bud  obedience ;  which  was  sometimes  carried 
»  (it  that  the  print  of  the  fool  received  the  kiss, 
w  »J  lo  gi*e  the  impretmon  that  the  Tory  dust 
m  became  ucred  by  the  royal  tread,  or  that  tbe 
■stijecl  was  not  worthy  to  salnte  eren  the  prince's 
^  but  was  content  to  kiss  the  earth  itstlf  near 
wonwhichhe  trodrisa-xUx-aS;  Micah  vii.  17; 
Pi.  iixii.  9).  The  Rabbins,  in  the  meddleaome. 
Kmfnloiu,  and  &lBely  delicate  spirit  which  ani- 
>ul«l  mach  of  what  they  wrote,  did  not  permit 
nun  than  three  kinds  of  kisses,  the  kiss  of  rcTe- 
rtnce,  of  reception,  and  of  dismisssl. 

Tbe  pecnlisr  tendency  of  the  Chrialian  religiOQ 
<|>  mcDurage  hooonr  towards  all  men,  as  men,  to 
liwer  and  develop  tbe  softer  affections,  and,  in 
Jl*  l^ing  condition  of  ihe  early  church,  to  make 
IB  memben  inlimalely  known  one  lo  aoother, 
ud  uoile  them  in  the  elnaest  bonds,  led  to  At 
iibwnince  of  kiiung  as  an  accompanimeDt  of 
ilotiociil  worship  which  look  its  origin  in  the 
\>rj  ciadle  of  our  religion.  Hence  the  eihorta- 
tioo— 'Salnte  each  other  with  a  holy  kiu' (Rom. 
I^IG;  see  also  1  Cor.  iri.  30;  3  Cor.  xiii.  19; 
JTlMts.  T.  36 ;  in  1  Pet  t.  U,  it  is  termed  'a 
kia  of  charily").  Tbe  obsenance  waa  continned 
in  liter  days,  and  has  not  ^et  wholly  dieap- 
Pdred,  though  the  pecnliar  eircnmstanes  have 
nniihed  which  gave  propriety  and  emphaus  to 
>^  an  expression  of  brotherly  love  and  Chris- 
liin  fHendsbip. 

KITK.       idLKDR.] 

KDEADING-TROUGHS.  fBaMD.] 
KOHATU  IosmmUj),  mn  of  Levi,  and  fkcher 
of  Amram,  Iihar,  Kebron,  and  Uiztel  (Gen, 
iltL  II).  The  desoendsnts  of  Kohalh  (bnned 
one  of  tbe  three  great  divisions  of  tbe  Leviticsl 
tribe,  Thii  division  contained  the  priestly  (kmily 
■bich  was  descended  {mn  Aaron,  the  sod  of 
Amnin,  In  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  at 
>^led  in  the  wilderness,  Ihe  Ktdiatbites  had  (he 
dUiinrniihed  charge  of  bearing  the  ark  and  the 
"credvesselg  (Exod.  »i.  IB  ;  Num.  iv.  «). 

KffPBEH,  or  ConiBa.  occnn  twice  in  the 
™V0f  Solomon  (i,  14;  iv.  13),  and  is  in  both 
plvEs  translated  atrnphire  in  the  Aothoriied 
Venion.  It  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a 
b"nch  of  grapes  (Batrat  kmher),  also  cantphar. . 
The  word  campliire  is  Ihe  old  mode  of  spelling 
""pior,  but  this  tnbatance  does  not  appear  to  1 

*e  cannot  adduce  any  proof  that  it  was  so.  Tbx 
■ord  Knpter  closely  resembles  the  Greek  Kuproi, 
■uoaily  written  Cypret.  Indeed,  as  has  Wn 
<*»erved,  il  is  the  same  word,  with  tbe  Greek 
pnanneiation  and  lerminatioD.  Mariti  remarks,  I 
'^  >  the  sbrab  known  in  the  Hebrew  language  | 


by  the  name  of  hopher  ii  common  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  thence  had  ita  Latin  name ;'  also, 
that  '  the  Buna  Cgpri  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  kind  of  rare  and  exquisite  grapes,  transplanted 
fW>m  Cyprus  to  Enfnddi ;  but  the  Boina  is 
known  to  the  natives  of  Cyprus  aa  an  odoriferona 
shrub  called  haaa,  at  oUawia.'  This  identity 
it  now  nniversally  acknowledged:  the  Kvprot, 
therefore,  must  have  been  Larnmia  inwaiis,  ss 
tbe  /flaw  of  the  Arabs  is  well  known  to  be.  If 
we  examine  the  works  of  Oriental  Iravellen  and 
naturalists,  we  shall  find  that  this  plant  is  imi- 
versally  esteemed  in  Eatteni  countries,  and 
appears  to  have  been  so  from  the  earliest  time*, 
both  on  account  of  tbe  fragrance  of  its  flowers 
and  the  eolonring  properties  of  its  leaves. 


,    [U« 


.(..] 


Thus  BauwolfT,  when  at  Tripoli,  'fbund  tfaere 

another  tree,  not  nnlike  nnto  our  privet,  by  the 
Arabians  called  AIcwhi,  or  /feaint,  and  by  the 
Grecians,  in  thrir  vulgar  tongue,  Schtina,  which 
tbey  have  Ihnn  E^pt,  where,  bnt  above  all  in 
Cayre,  they  grow  in  abundance.  The  Turks  and 
Moots  nnrse  these  np  with  great  care  and  dili- 
cence,  because  of  their  iweel-smelling  flowers. 
They  also,  as  I  am  informed,  keep  their  leaves 
all  winter,  which  leaves  they  powder  and  mix 
with  the  juice  of  dtrons.  and  stain  therewith 
uainst  great  holidays  tbe  hair  and  nails  of  their 
children  of  a  red  colour,  which  colour  may  per- 
haps be  seen  with  us  on  the  manea  and  tails  of 
Turkish  horses.'  Iliis  custom  of  dyeing  the 
nuls  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  of  an  iron-mst  colour,  with  henna,  exists 
throughout  the  East,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
tin  Ganges,  as  well  a*  in  Northern  Africa.  In 
some  parts  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  women 
and  children,  but  is  also  followed  by  men,  espe- 
cially in  Persia.  In  dyeing  Ihe  beard,  the  hair 
is  turned  to  red  by  this  application,  which  il  then 
changed  to  black  by  a  preparation  of  indigo.  In 
dyeing  the  hair  of  children,  and  the  tails  and 
manes  of  horses  and  aaiea,  the  prooeas  is  allowed 
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to  stop  at  the  red  oolonr  which  the  hmma  pro- 
duces. In  reference  to  this  uniTenal  practice  of 
the  Easty  Dr.  Harris  obsonres  that '  the  expression 
in  Dent,  xxi  12,  *'  pare  her  nails,"  may  perhaps 
rather  mean  **  adorn  her  nails,"  and  imply  the 
antiquity  of  this  practice.  This  is  a  universal 
custom  m  Egypt,  and  not  to  conform  to  it  would 
be  condderea  indecent.  It  seems  to  haye  been 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  the  nails 
of  the  mummies  are  most  commonly  of  a  reddish 
hue.'  Seeing,  then,  that  the  hetma  is  so  uni« 
▼ersally  admired  in  the  East,  both  on  account  of 
the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  and  the  dye  yielded 
by  its  leaves,  and  as  tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  Cypros  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  this  word  is  so 
similar  to  the  kopher  of  the  Hebrews,  there  is 
every  probability  of  this  last  beinp  the  hernia  of 
the  Arabs,  Lawtonia  alba  of  botanists. 

KCVRAH  (tee),  a  Levite,  son  of  Izhar,  the 
brother  of  Amram,  the  fiither  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  who  were  therefore  cousins  to  Korah 
(Exod.  vi.  21).  From  this  near  relationship  we 
may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  conjecture,  that 
the  source  of  the  discontent  which  led  to  the  steps 
afterwards  taken  by  this  unhappy  man,  lay  m 
his  jealousy  that  the  high  honours  and  privileees 
of  the  priesthood,  to  which  he,  who  remained  a 
simple  Levite,  might,  apart  from  the  divine  ap- 
pointment, seem  to  have  had  as  good  a  claim, 
should  have  been  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
&mily  of  Aaron.  When  to  this  was  added  the 
civil  authority  of  Moses,  the  whole  power  over 
the  nation  would  seem  to  him  to  have  been  en- 
ffrossed  by  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Amram. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  or- 
ganized a  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
what  appeared  to  him  the  evil  and  injustice  of 
this  arrangement  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On, 
the  chief  persons  who  joined  him,  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben ;  but  he  was  also  supported  by 
many  more  from  other  tribes,  makin^^  up  the 
number  of  250,  men  of  name,  rank,  and  mfluence, 
all  who  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
families  of  which  they  were  the  heads.  The 
private  object  of  Korah  was  apparently  his  own 
aggrandizement,  but  his  ostensible  object  was  the 
general  good  of  the  people;  and  it  is  perhaps 
from  want  of  attention  to  this  distinction  that 
the  transaction  has  not  been  well  understood. 
The  design  seems  to  have  been  made  acceptable 
to  a  large  body  of  the  nation,  on  the  sround  Uiat 
the  first-bom  of  Israel  had  been  deprived  of 
their  sacerdotal  birthright  in  fiivour  of  the  Levites, 
while  the  Levites  themselves  announced  that  the 
priesthood  had  been  conferred  by  Moses  (as  they 
considered)  on  his  own  brother^s  femily,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  who  had  equal  claims ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  Reubenites  may  have 
considered  the  opportumty  a  fevourable  one  for 
the  recovery  of  their  birthright— the  double 
portion  and  civil  pre-eminence— which  had  been 
forfeited  by  them  and  given  to  Joseph. 

The  leading  conspirators  having  organized 
their  plans,  repiured  in  a  body  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  boldly  charged  them  with  their  usurpa- 
tions, and  required  tiiem  to  lay  down  their  ill- 
gotten  power.  Moses  no  sooner  heard  this  than 
e  fell  on  his  face,  confounded  at  the  enormity  of 
so  outrageous  a  revolt  against  a  system  framed  so 
carefully  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  He  left 
the  matter  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  desired  them 


to  come  on  the  morrow,  provided  with  centtnfat 
inoense,  that  the  Lord  himself,  by  gone  miniiHt 
token,  might  make  known  his  will  in  this  grot 
matter.  As  this  order  was  paiticolarij  sdditned 
to  the  rebelUotts  Levites,  the  Reubenites  left  da 
place,  and  when  afterwards  called  back  by  lioets, 
returned  a  very  insolent  reflinl,  charj^  Un 
with  having  brought  them  out  of  the  lioid  o( 
Egypt  under  fidse  pretences,  *  to  kill  them  in  tfae 
wUdemess.' 

The  next  day  Korah  and  his  company  appeared 
before  the  tabernacle,  attended  by  a  moltitiide 
of  people  out  of  the  genenl  body  of  the  tribei 
Then  tne  Shekinah,  or  symbol  of  die  Divine  pre- 
sence, which  abode  between  the  cherabim,  sd> 
vanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  febric,  tnd  i 
voice  therefrom  commanded  Moses  and  Asroo  to 
stand  apart,  lest  they  should  share  in  the  destra^ 
tion  wlucfa  awaited  the  whole  congregatioD.  Ob 
hearine  these  awful  words  ^e  broken  fell  on 
their  feces,  and,  by  strong  intercession,  moved 
the  Lord  to  confine  his  wrath  to  the  leaden  n 
the  rebellion,  and  spare  tiieir  unhappy  dopes. 
Hie  latter  were  then  ordered  to  separate  then- 
selves  from  their  leaders  and  from  the  tenti  in 
which  they  dwelt  The  terrible  menace  involnd 
in  this  direction  had  its  weight,  and  the  canunaiid 
was  obeyed;  and  after  Moses  had  appeslcd  to 
what  was  to  happen  aa  a  proof  of  the  anthoriij 
by  which  he  actcNl,  the  earUi  opened,  and  received 
and  closed  over  the  tents  of  Korah,  Datfasn,  ud 
Abiram.  The  Renbenite  conspirators  were  id 
their  tents,  and  perished  in  them;  and  tt  the 
same  instant  Korah  and  his  250,  who  wereofe" 
ing  incense  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  veit 
destroved  b^  a  fire  which  *  came  out  frtMo  the 
Lord ;  that  is,  most  probably,  in  tius  esse,  from 
out  of  the  cloud  in  which  his  presence  dveit 
The  censers  which  they  had  used  were  aflenmds 
made  into  plates,  to  form  an  outer  covering  to 
the  altar,  and  thus  became  a  standing  moDoment 
of  this  awfbl  transaction  (Num.  xvi.).  On,  ^ 
though  named  in  the  first  instance  along  vitk 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  does  not  further  appev 
either  in  the  rebellion  or  its  pumshment  It  is 
hence  supposed  that  he  repeifted  in  time:  sod 
Abendana  and  other  Rabbinical  writers  sllef^ 
that  his  wife  prevailed  upon  him  to  abaadon  tkt 
cause. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  Scripture  nam* 
tive  that  the  entire  fiunilies  of  the  coospiraMs 
perished  in  the  destruction  of  their  tents.  Doabi- 
less  all  who  were  in  the  tents  perished ;  bst  ai 
the  descendants  of  Korah  afierwuds  became  eaf- 
nent  in  the  Levitical  service,  it  is  clear  thst  lui 
sons  were  spared.  They  were  probably  living  ia 
separate  tents,  or  were  among  those  whio  sondovd 
themselves  from  the  conspirators  at  the  commsiid 
of  Moses.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie 
sons  of  Korah  were  children  when  their  ftti^ 
perished.  The  Korahites  were  appointed  br 
David  to  the  office  of  guarding  the  doon  of  the 
temple,  and  of  singing  praises.  They,  in  ^ 
occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  chorsl  sef 
vice  of  the  temple,  and  several  of  the  Fss|b* 
(xlU.  xliv.-xlix.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  lxxxviLUxx^ij|) 
are  inscribed  to  them.  Heman,  the  master  o> 
song  under  David,  was  of  this  femily,  sad  vf 
genealogy  is  traced  through  Korah  ap  to  U" 
(1  Chron.  vi.  31-38). 
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L. 

LA'BAN,  son  of  Betfavd,  and  grandson  of 
Nahor,  brother  of  Bebekah,  and  fether  of  Jacob's 
two  wires.  Leah  and  Rachel  [Jacob]. 

LA'CHISH»  a  dty  in  the  soath  of  Jndah,  in 
the  plain  between  Adoraim  and  Azekah  (Josh.  x. 
3, 5, 31 ;  XY.  39).  It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xL  9),  and  seems  after  that 
time  to  hsTe  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  having  for  a 
time  brayed  the  assaults  of  the  Assyrian  army 
Qoder  Sennacherib  (2  Kin^  xyiii.  17;  xix.  8; 
2  ChroD.  xxxii.  9).  Ensebms  and  Jerome  place 
it  seven  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  to- 
wards the  south.  There  has  not  been  any  more 
recent  notice  of  the  place,  and  no  modem  Testige 
of  the  name  or  site  has  been  disooTered. 

LA'ISH.    [Dah.] 

LAKES.    [Palestinb.] 

LA'MECH,  son  of  Methnsael,  and  &ther  of 
Jabal,  Jnbal,  Tnbal-cain,  and  Naamah  (Gen.  iw. 
18,  24,  &c.).  He  is  recorded  to  hawe  taken  two 
vives,  Adah  and  Zillah ;  and  there  appears  no 
Kuou  why  the  fact  shoald  hare  been  mentioned, 
Doless  to  point  him  out  as  the  author  of  the  eyil 
practice  of  polygamy.  The  manner  in  which  the 
BOOS  of  Lamech  distinguished  themselves  as  the 
iBTentors  of  usefnl  arts,  is  mentioned  under  their 
lereral  names.  The  most  remarkable  eircnm- 
stance  in  connection  with  Lamech  is  the  poetical 
sddrecs  which  he  is  yery  abruptly  introduced  as 
making  to  his  iriyes.  This  is  not  only  remark- 
able in  itself,  but  is  the  first  and  most  ancient 
piece  of  foetrj  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  and, 
indeed,  the  only  example  of  Antediluwian  poetry 
extant:— 

'  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  Toice  1 

Wiyes  of  Lamech,  receiye  my  speech ! 

If  I  slew  a  man  to  my  wounding. 
And  a  young  man — ^to  my  hurt : 

If  Gain  was  avenged  seyen  times, 
Then  Lamech — seventy  times  seven.' 

This  exhibits  the  parallelism  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  development  of 
which  belongs  to  another  articJe  [Poetby].  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  an  extract  from  an  old 
poem,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  handed 
<lown  by  tradition  to  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  discover  to  what  it  refers,  and 
the  best  explanation  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
conjecture.  So  fkr  as  we  can  make  it  out,  it 
woold  seem  to  be,  as  Bishop  Lowth  explains,  an 
apology  for  committing  homicide,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, upon  some  man  who  had  violently  assaulted 
him,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  struck  and  wounded 
him :  and  he  opposes  a  hoinicide  of  this  nature 
to  the  wilful  wii  inexcusable  flratricide  of  Cain. 
Under  this  view  Lamech  would  appear  to  have 
intended  to  comfort  his  wives  by  llie  assurance 
that  he  was  really  exposed  to  no  danger  trom 
this  act,  and  that  any  attempt  upon  hu  lifo  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  would  not 
&il  to  bring  down  upon  them  the  severest  ven- 
geance. 

2.  LAMECH,  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father 
ofNoah(Gen.v.  28-31). 

LAMENTATIONS.  This  book  is  called  by 
the  Hebrews,  *  ftow,*  trcm  the  first  word  of  the 


book ;  but  sometimes  they  call  it  *  tean/  or  *  la- 
mentation,' in  allusion  to  the  moumfiil  character 
of  the  work,  of  which  one  would  conceive,  says 
Bishop  Lowth,  <  that  every  letter  was  written 
with  a  tear,  every  word  the  sound  of  a  broken 
heart'  From  this,  or  rather  from  the  translation 
of  it  in  the  Septuagint,  comes  our  title  of  La- 

MENTATIONB. 

The  ascription  of  the  Lamentations  in  the  title 
is  of  no  authority  in  itself,  but  its  correctness  has 
never  been  doubted.  The  style  and  manner  of 
the  book  are  those  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to,  those  by  which  he  is  known  to 
have  been  surrounded.  This  reference  of  the 
Lamentations  to  Jeremiah  occurs  in  the  intro- 
ductory verse  whidi  is  found  in  the  Septuagint : — 
*  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  Israel  had  b^n  car- 
ried away  captive,  and  Jerusalem  was  become 
desolate,  that  Jeremiah  sat  weeping,  and  lamented 
with  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  said.' 

It  is  disputed  whether  or  not  this  verse  existed 
in  the  Hebrew  copies  from  which  the  translation 
of  the  Seventy  was  made.  We  are  certainly  not 
bound  by  its  authority  if  disposed  to  question  the 
conclusion  which  it  supports.  But  it  at  least 
shows  the  opinion  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
author,  and  the  occasion  of  ue  book,  at  the  time 
the  translation  was  made.  That  opinion  is  now 
all  but  universally  acquiesced  in.  It  is  adopted 
by  nearly  all  commentators,  who,  as  they  pro- 
ceed through  the  book,  find  that  they  cannot  fol- 
low out  the  details  on  any  other  supposition.  We 
may,  under  this  view,  regard  the  two  first  chap- 
ters as  occupied  chiefijy  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  siege,  and  those  immediately  following  that 
event  In  the  third  the  prophet  deplores  the 
calamities  and  persecutions  to  which  he  had  him- 
self been  expowd :  the  fourth  refers  to  the  ruin 
and  desolation  of  the  city,  and  the  unhappy  lot 
of  Zedekiah ;  and  the  fifth  and  last  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  prayer  in  the  name,  or  on  behalf  ot,  the 
Jews  in  their  dispersion  and  captivity.  As  Jere- 
miah himself  was  eventually  compelled  to  with- 
draw into  Egypt  much  against  his  will  ^Ter. 
xliii.  6),  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  last  cnap- 
ter  was  possibly  written  there.  Pareau  refers 
chap.  L  to  Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  sqq. ;  chap.  iii.  to  Jer. 
xxxviii.  2,  sqq. ;  chap.  iv.  to  Jer.  xzxix.  1,  sqq., 
and  2  Kings  xxv.  1,  sqq. ;  chap.  ii.  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  temple ;  chap.  v.  is  admitted 
to  be  the  latest,  and  to  refer  to  the  time  after  that 
event  Ewald  says  that  the  situation  is  the  same 
throughout,  and  only  the  time  different  In 
chaps,  i.  and  ii.  we  find  sorrow  without  consola- 
tion ;  in  chap.  iii.  consolation  for  the  poet  him- 
self; in  chap.  iv.  the  lamentation  is  renewed  with 
greater  violence ;  but  soon  the  whole  people,  as  if 
urged  by  their  own  spontaneous  impulse,  &11  to 
weepins  and  hoping. 

Dr.*  Blayney,  regarding  both  the  date  and 
occasion  of  the  Lamentations  as  established  by 
the  internal  evidence,  adds, '  Nor  can  we  admire 
too  much  the  flow  of  that  full  and  graceful  pa- 
thetic eloquence,  in  which  the  author  pours  out 
the  effusions  of  a  patriotic  heart  and  piously 
weeps  over  the  ruins  of  his  venerable  country.' 
'  Never,'  says  an  unquestionable  judge  of  these 
matters,  *  was  there  a  more  rich  and  elegant  va- 
riety of  beantiftil  images  and  adjuncts,  arranged 
together  within  so  small  a  compass,  nor  more 
happily  chosen  and  applied.' 
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In  the  ancient  copies  tliis  book  is  supposed  to 
haye  occupied  the  place  which  is  now  assigned 
to  it,  after  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  from  the  manner 
in  which  Josephos  reckons  up  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Jere- 
miah and  it  originally  formed  but  one  book.  In 
the  Bible  now  used  by  the  Jews,  however,  the  book 
of  Lamentations  stands  in  the  Hagiographa.  and 
among  the  five  Megilloth,  or  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song.  They 
believe  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  but  by  the  spirit  of  (rod  (between 
which  they  make  a  distinction),  and  give  this 
as  a  reason  for  not  placing  it  among  the  prophets. 
It  is  read  in  their  synagogues  on  the  ninth  of 
the  month  Ab,  which  is  a  ftst  for  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  city. 

LAMP.  Lamps  are  very  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  but  there  Is  nothing  to  give  any 
notkm  of  their  form.    Almost  the  only  fiu«t  we 


LAMP 

From  the  (kct  that  lamps  were  csrried  is  the 
pitchers  of  Gideon's  soldiers,  from  which,  st  the 
end  of  the  march,  they  were  taken  out,  and  bone 
in  the  hand  ( Judg.  viL  16,  20Xwe  may  vith 
certainty  infer  that  they  were  not,  like  many  of 
the  classical  lamps,  entirely  open  at  top,  hot » 
shaped  that  the  oil  could  not  easily  be  spiUei 


SSft.    [Egyptian  Lampi.] 

can  gather  is,  that  ve^table  oils  were  burnt  in 
them,  and  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  olive-oil. 
This,  of  the  nnest  quality,  was  the  oil  used  in  the 
seven  lamps  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii.  20). 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while  the  golden 
candlestick,  or  rather  candelabrum,  is  so  mi- 
nutely described,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  shape, 
or  even  the  material,  of  the  lamps  (Exod.  xxv. 
37).    This  was,  perhaps,  because  they  were  to  be 
of  the  common  forms,  already  familiarly  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  same  probably  which 
were  used  in  Egjrpt,  which  they  had  just  quitted. 
They  were  in  this  instance  doubtless  of  gold, 
although  metal  is  scarcely  the  best  substance  for 
a  lamp.    The  golden  candlestick  may  also  sug- 
gest, tkat  lamps  in  ordinary  use  were  placed  on 
stands,  and  where  more  than  one  was  required, 
on  stands  with  two  or  more  branches.    The 
modem  Orientals,  who  are  satisfied  i^ith  very 
little  light  in  their  rooms,  use  stands  of  brass  or 
wood,  on  which  to  raise  the  lamps  to  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  floor  on  which  they  sit    Such 
stands  are  shaped  not  unlike  a  tall  candlestick, 
spreading  out  at  the  top.    Sometimes  the  lamps 
are  placed  on  brackets  against  the  wall,  made 
for  tne  purpose,  and  often  upon  stools.    Doubt- 
less the  same  contrivances  were  employed  by  the 
Hebrews. 


SStf.    [Clutieal  Lamps.J 

This  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the  Egyp^ 
specimens,  and  is  not  rare  in  the  clssneil. 
Gideon's  lamps  must  also  have  had  handles;  bat 
that  the  Hebrew  lamps  were  always  fbrnish^ 
with  handles  we  are  not  bonnd  to  infer:  n 
Egypt  we  find  Umps  both  with  and  withnt 
himdles. 

Although  the  lamp-oils  of  the  Hebrews  vet 
exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  probable  that  asiisl 
frit  was  used,  as  it  is  at  present  by  the  Weitns 
Asiatics,  by  being  placed  in  a  kind  of  Ismpitf^ 
burnt  by  means  of  a  wick  inserted  in  it  Tl0 
we  have  often  witnessed  in  districts  where  oil* 
yielding  plants  are  not  common. 

Cotton  wicks  are  now  used  throughoot  Aflt; 
but  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptians,  probtbiy 
employed  the  outer  and  coarser  fibre  of  iiix; 
and  perhaps  linen  yam,  if  the  Rabbiniareca^ 
rect  in  alleging  that  the  linen  dresses  of  tbe 
priests  were  unravelled  when  old,  to  M^ 
wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps  [CANDLEmcx]. 

It  seems  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  inodent 
Orientals,  were  accustomed  to  bun  Isinpc  onr* 
night  in  their  chambers ;  and  this  practice  mj 
appear  to  give  point  to  the  expression  of  ^^^^ 
darkness,'  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  N<f 
Testament  (MattviiL  12;  xxii.  13):  the  forces 
greater,  however,  when  the  contrast  implW  » 
3ie  term  outer  is  viewed  with  refferenoe  to  t» 
effect  produced  by  sudden  expulsion  into  ^.^jA' 
ness  of  night  from  a  chamber  highly  il!aaiii»|'^ 
for  an  entertainment  This  custom  of  l«"[j^ 
lamps  at  night,  with  the  effect  prodoced  by  thetf 
soing  out  or  being  extinguished,  supplies  nn^is 
figures  to  the  sacred  writers  (2  Sam.  zxi.  1' : 
Ptov.  xiii.  9 ;  xx.  20).  And,  on  the  odier »» 
the  keeping  up  of  a  lamp's  light  is  ^.,^.\ 
symbol  of  enduring  and  unbroken  saeoessioo  (i 
Kings  xi.  36 ;  xv.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxxii  17)^ 

It  appears  fhmi  Matt  xxv.  1,  that  the  if^ 
used  lamps  and  torches  in  their  msrnsge  ceff* 


nrauN,  or  nOtet  when  the  bridegToom  came  to 
MulDCt  borne  tb«  bride  by  night.  Thii  ii  nill 
tbe  cnnom  in  tboee  parti  of  tbe  East  where,  od 
ueooat  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  bridal  pro- 
NBOD  likei  place  in  the  night-lime.  The  cod- 
nmtioa  of  lampe  and  lorchM  wilh  marriage 
vnmoaki,  it  ma;  be  observed,  is  alill  preservMl 
in  Wtttern  Asia,  evea  vhere  it  is  no  looker  niaal 
u  bring  bame  the  bride  by  night.    During 


«  night!  preceding  the  wedding, 
mm  or  qoarUr  in  which  the   '  ~' ' 
i>  illnoiiaated  with  chandeli 
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I  Unlemi  and  small  lamps  siupeaded  from 
rordi  drawn  across  from  ihe  bridegroom's  and 
wreral  other  houses  on  each  ude  to  Ihe  hoiues 
Dppcsitei  and  seTeral  small  silk  flags,  each  of 
two  coloars,  geDerall;  red  and  gi«en.  are  attached 
Id  other  eonO.  laatps  of  this  kind  are  some- 
timM  hong  over  doors.  There  are  some  iniiics- 
liooi  that  tbe  andeiit  Egyptians  had  lamps  of 

Slug;  and,  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
twi  also  might  not  have  had  them,  eepeciall,?  as 
thii  material  is  more  proper  fi>r  lampi  intended 
to  be  hung  ap,  and  therefore  to  eait  their  light 
down  froin  above.  The  Jews  certainly  used 
limps  in  other  fesbTala  bendea  those  of  marriage. 
If  this  eniloiii  bad  not  been  so  general  in  Uie 
unenl  and  modem  East,  it  might  hare  been 
nppaMd  that  the  Jews  adopted  it  from  tbe  Egyp- 
tiui.  who,  according  to  Henidotas.  bad  a  '  Feail 
of  Lamps,'  which  wh  celebrated  al  Sub,  and. 
indeed,  thronghont  tbe  country  at  a  certain 
Muon  of  the  year.  Tbe  description  which  the 
liilorian  gives  of  the  lamps  employed  on  -"--- 
occuioD,  strictly  applie*  to  those  in  moden 
■In-ady  described,  and  the  concarrence  of  both 
th«e  sonrcea  of  illnslration  Btrengthens  Ihe  pro- 
bable analogy  of  Jewiih  otage.  He  (peaks  of 
tJwm  M  'small  vases  filled  with  salt  and  oUv 
in  vhich  the  vick  Doaled,  and  burnt  durinj 
"hole  night.'  Il  doei  not  indeed  appear  of 
milerialB  these  vases  were  made ;  but  we 
reBHmably  mppose  tbem  to  hsve  been  of  glass. 

Tbe  later  Jews  had  even  something  like  this 
tatt  among  themselves.  A  'Feast  of  Lsmpa' 
»u  held  every  year  on  the  Iwentj-flilh  of  the 
month  Chisleo.  It  was  founded  by  Jndaa  Mac- 
cibKUB  tn  celebration  of  the  restoration  of  Che 
temple  worship,  and  has  ever  since  been  observed 
by  tbe  lighting  up  of  tamps  or  caudles  on  that 
diy  in  all  the  coumriea  of  their  dispenion. 
Other  Orientala  have  at  this  day  a  similar  feast, 
of  which  the  *  Feast  of  Lautema '  lunong  the 
Chineae  It,  perhaps,  the  best  known. 
LANGUAGE.  [TosouEa,  Conitibion  of.1 
L.lN'rEBN.  Thia  word  occors  only  in  J^n 
iriii.  3,  where  the  party  of  men  which  went  out 
of  Jertualem  to  apprehend  Jesus  in  the  garden 
of  Gtthsemuie  is  described  as  being  provided 
'  with  lanltriu  and  torches.'  In  the  article  LaHP 
it  has  been  ahown  that  the  Jewiah  lantern,  or, 
if  we  may  ao  call  it,  lamp-fhme,  was  similar 
llial  DOW  m  use  among  tbe  Orienuls. 

Ab  the  Btreeta  of  Eastern  towns  are  not  lighted 
u  night,  and  never  were  so,  laolems  are  used  to 
In  extent  not  known  amcaig  ui.  Such,  doubtltsa, 
'IS  also  fomierly  the  case ;  aud  it  is  therefu 
"nnarkable  that  the  only  trace  of  a  tautem  whii 
he  Egyptian  monunienls  offer,  is  that  contained 
n  Ihe  present  engraving  (No.  337).  In  this  case 
(  seeint  (o  be  bmne  by  the  uigbt-watch,  or 


day  used  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  does  not  mal>- 
riatly  differ  from  those  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
More  common  at  present  in  Western  Asia  is  a 
large  folding  lantern  of  waxen  cloth  strained 
over  rings  of  wire,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of 
tinned  copper.  It  is  usually  about  two  feet  long 
by  nice  inches  in  diameter,  and  ia  carried  by 
Bcrvanta  before  their  maaters,  who  often  pay 
visits  to  their  friends  at  or  after  suppei^time, 
In  many  Blastem  towns  tbe  manicipal  law  ft>r- 
bids  any  one  to  be  in  the  atreeta  after  night&ll 
without  a  lantern. 

LAODICEA.  There  were  four  place*  of  this 
name,  which  it  may  be  well  to  distinguish,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  being  confounded 
with  one  another.  The  first  was  in  the  western 
part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  borders  of  Ljdia;  the 
second,  in  the  eaalem  part  of  tbe  same  country, 
denominated  Laodicea  Combusts ;  the  third,  on 
(he  coast  of  Syria,  called  Laodicea  ad  Mare,  and 
serving  as  the  port  of  Aleppo ;  and  the  fourth,  in 
Ihe  same  coootij,  called  Laodicea  ad  libanum, 
from  its  proximity  to  Chat  mountain.  The  thin] 
of  these,  lliat  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  Aleppo  in  Augiist, 
1S22,  and  al  the  time  of  thai  event  was  supi>o*ed 
by  many  to  be  Ihe  Laodicea  of  Scripture,  al- 
though in  fact  nol  less  than  four  hundred  miles 
from  it.  But  the  Aral  named,  lying  on  the  cnn- 
Gncs  of  Phrygia  and  Ljdia,  about  fbrly  mile* 
east  of  Epbesns,  ia  the  only  Laodioca  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  is  that  one  of  the  'seven 
churches  in  Asia'  to  which  St.  John  was  com- 
missioned  to  deliver  Ihe  awfnl  warning  contained 
in  Rev.  iii.  M-19.  Tbe  fiilfilmenl  of  this  wsni- 
ing  ia  to  be  aought  a*  we  Cake  it,  in  the  history 
of  the  Christisn  church  which  existed  in  that 
city,  and  nol  in  the  stone  and  mortar  of  Ihe  cil^ 
itself;  for.  although  it  is  true  Ihat  the  city  is 
utterly  mined,  il  is  not  the  city,  but '  the  church 
of  the  L«odieesns,'  which  iidenonoced. 

L«odici«  was  the  cajutal  of  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  a  very  considerable  city  at  the  lime  il  was 
named  in  Scripture ;  but  tbe  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes, to  which  this  district  has  alwaya  been 
liable,  demolished,  some  ages  after,  great  part  of 
the  city,  destroyed  mauy  of  the  inhabitsnta,  and 
eventually  obliged  the  remainder  to  abandon  th* 
spot  altogether. 
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Laodioea  is  now  a  deserted  place,  called  hy  the 
Tarki  Eski-hinar  (  Old  Castle).  Fimn  its  roiiis, 
Laodioea  seems  to  have  been  situated  upon  six  or 
seren  hills,  taking  np  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
To  the  north  and  north-east  runs  the  riyer  Lycus, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  nearer  it 
is  watered  by  two  small  streams,  the  Asopus  and 
Caprus,  the  one  to  the  west,  and  the  other  to  the 
south-east,  both  passing  into  the  Lycus,  which 
last  flows  into  the  Maeander. 

Laodicea  presenres  great  remains  of  its  import- 
ance as  the  residence  of  the  Roman  goyemors  of 
Asia  under  the  emperors ;  namely,  a  stadium,  in 
uncommon  preseryation,  three  theatres,  one  of 
which  is  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  ruins  of 
seyeral  other  buildings.  Col.  Leake  says :  *  There 
are  few  ancient  sites  more  likely  than  Laodicea 
to  presenre  many  curious  remains  of  antiquity 
beneath  the  surfitce  of  the  soil ;  its  opulence,  and 
the  earthquakes  to  which  it  was  subject,  rendering 
it  probable  that  yaluable  works  of  art  were  often 
there  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  public  and 
priyate  edifices.* 

LAPWING.  The  original  word  thus  rendered 
in  our  yersion  has  Xteen  surmised  to  mean 
*  double-crest;*  and  is  supposed  on  good  pounds 
to  mean  the  hoopoe^  rathar  than  the  lapwing. 


SSS.  [Hoopoe.] 

The  hoopoe  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  at 
this  day,  and  was  ftom  remote  ages  a  bird  of 
mystery.  The  summit  of  die  augural  rod  is  said 
to  haye  been  carred  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  hoopoe's 
head ;  and  one  of  the  kind  is  still  used  by  Indian 
gosseins,  and  even  Armenian  bishops,  attention 
being  no  doubt  drawn  to  the  bird  by  its  pecu- 
liarly arranged  black  and  white  ban  upon  a 
delicate  yinous  &wn*colonr,  and  fttrther  embel- 
lished with  a  beautiful  iSui-shaped  crest  of  the 
same  colour,  tipped  with  white  and  black.  Its 
appellations  in  all  langui^es  afypear  to  be  either 
imitations  of  the  bird's  yoice  or  indications  of  its 
filthy  haMts;  which,  howeyer,  modern  ornitho- 
logists deny,  or  do  not  notice.  In  Egypt  these 
bifdfl  are  nomerous;  forming,  probably,  two 
species,  the  one  permanently  resident  about 
human  habitations,  the  other  mimtory,  and  the 
same  that  yisits  Europe.  The  latter  wades  in 
the  mud  when  the  Nile  has  subnded,  and  seeks 
Ibr  worms  and  insects ;  and  the  former  is  known 
to  Tear  its  young  so  much  immersed  in  the  shards 
and  fhigments  of  beetles,  &c.  as  to  cause  a  dis*. 
agreeable  smell  about  its  nest,  which  is  always  in 
holes  or  in  hollow  trees.  Though  an  unclean 
bird  in  the  Hebrew  law,  the  common  migratory 
hoopoe  is  eaten  in  Egypt,  and  somotlmes  also  in 


Italy;  but  the  stationary  species  b  oooiidaBi 
ineuble.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  fiirther  d^ 
scription  of  a  bird  so  well  known  ai  the  hoopoe, 
which,  though  not  common,  is  neverthelea  a 
annual  yisitant  of  England,  arriying  soon  aftf 
the  cuckoo. 

LAYER,  a  basin  to  contain  the  water  uedbf 
the  priests  in  their  ablutions  during  thor  sieni 
ministrations.  There  was  one  of  brass  (&briated 
out  of  the  metal  mirrors  which  the  women  broagiii 
ftiom  Egypt,  Exod.  xxxyiii.  8).  It  had  a  *  foot' 
or  base,  which,  fbom  the  manner  in  wldch  'the 
layer  mul  its  Ibot*  are  mentioned,  nniit  bsTc  bn 
a  oonspioaous  feature,  and  was  perhaps  lepaiBbk 
fh>m  the  basin  itself  for  the  purpose  of  ranoraL 
We  are  not  infi>rmed  of  the  size  or  shape  of  thii 
layer ;  but  it  appears  to  haye  been  large.  It  stood 
between  the  altar  of  bumtofierings  and  the  doir 
of  the  tabernade  (Exod.  xxx.  18-21 ;  xl  d(KSS;. 
The  water  of  this  layer  seems  to  ha?e  serredtbe 
double  purpose  of  washine  the  parts  of  the  suh- 
fioes,  ami  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  priesta  Bs 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  wiien  tbie  nmnberof 
both  priests  and  yictims  had  greatiy  increaKi 
ten  layen  were  used  for  the  sacrifices,  and  tb 
molfUn  sea  for  the  personal  ablutions  of  the  pru* 
(2  Ghron.  iy.  6).  These  layen  are  more  rnhnttly 
described  thsn  that  of  the  tabernacle.  So  iira 
can  be  made  out  from  the  description,  they  t» 
sisted  of  a  square  base  or  stand  mounted  opi 
roUera  or  wheels,  and  adorned  with  figoresi^ 
palm-trees,  cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen.  Toe  ad 
doubtiess  formed  a  hollow  basin  fbr  receiving  ^ 
water  which  fell  from  the  layer  itMlf;  and  whi^ 
appean  to  haye  been  drawn  from  it  by  mem^ 
cooks  (1  Kings  yiL  27-39).  Each  of  the  Itrai 
contained  fany  baths,  or,  aooordiag  to  the  nol 
computation,  about  SOO  English  gaUons. 

In  the  second  temple  there  appean  to  bf( 
been  onljr  one  layer.  Of  its  siae  or  shape  ^ 
haye  no  infbrmation,  but  it  was  probsUytv 
those  of  Solomon's  temple. 

LAWYER.  This  word,  in  its  geneial  lOK 
denotes  one  skilled  in  the  law,  as  m  Tit  iii..If 
When,  therefore,  one  is  called  a  lawyer,  mi  * 
undentood  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  v 
in  which  he  liyed  or  to  which  he  bek^^J 
Hence  among  tiie  Jews  a  lawyer  was  one  lOW 
in  the  laws  of  Moses,  which  he  tanflit  in  v 
schools  and  synagogues  (Matt,  xxyiii.  3S ;  Lv 
X.25).  The  same  person  who  is  called*  a  ta'Ifl' 
in  these  texts,  is  in  the  parallel  pa8SSge(H<^ 
xil.  28)  called  a  scribe ;  whence  it  has  beeo  b^ 
ferred  that  the  functions  of  the  lawyers  and  * 
scribes  were  identical.  The  indiyidoal  may  b^ 
been  both  a  lawyer  and  a  scribe ;  but  it  ^^J^ 
thence  follow  that  all  lawyers  were  scribes.  Sob| 
suppose,  however,  that  the  'scribes'  w««  "1 
public  expounders  of  the  law,  while  the  *^^ 
were  the  priyate  expounders  and  teachers  oti^ 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture;  and  nothing Biai« 
is  really  known  than  that  the « lawyers'  weietf- 
pounden  of  the  law,  whether  poblieqr «  pn^*v' 
or  both.  4^ 

LAZ'ARUS  (an  abridged  form  of  the  HehJJ 

name  Eleaser),  an  inhabitant  of  BethaoT,  hroca^ 

of  Mary  and  Martha,  who  was  honoured  witt» 

friendship  of  Jesus,  by  whom  he  was  iai«d  ^ 
tiie  dead  after  he  had  been  four  days  b  the  toBS 

This  great  miracle  is  minutely  described  a>  J^ 
xi.    The  credit  which  Christ  obtained  aiB»g"» 
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people  bj  tfaifl  illustrious  act»  of  which  the  life  and 
proence  of  Lasarus  afforded  a  standing  evidence, 
udaeed  the  Sanhedrim,  in  plotting  against  Jesus, 
to  oontempbute  the  destruction  of  Lazarus  also 
(John  xii.  10).  Whether  they  accomplished  this 
object  or  not,  we  are  not  informed :  but  the  pro- 
bsbilitjr  seems  to  be  that  when  they  had  satiated 
their  malice  on  Christ,  they  left  Lazarus  un- 
molested. 

LEAD,  a  well-known  metal,  the  first  Scriptural 
notice  of  which  occurs  in  the  triumphal  song  in 
which  Moses  celebrates  the  oyerthrow  of  Pharaoh, 
vho6e  host  is  there  said  to  have  '  JiinA  like  lead* 
in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ezod.  xr.  10). 

Before  the  use  of  quicksiWer  was  known,  lead 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  silver,  and 
separating  it  frtim  other  mineral  substances.  To 
this  Jeremiah  alludes  where  he  figuratively  de- 
scribes the  corrupt  condition  of  the  people :  '  In 
their  fire  the  lead  is  consumed  (in  the  crucible) ; 
the  smelting  is  in  vain,  for  the  evil  is  not  sepa- 
rated'(Jer.  vL  29). 

Job  (six.  23,  24)  expresses  a  wish  that  his 
words  were  engraven  '  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead.' 
These  words  are  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to 
engraving  on  a  leaden  tablet;  and  it  is  unde- 
niable that  such  tablets  were  anciently  used  as  a 
writing  material.  But  our  authorized  translators, 
by  rendering  *  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 
for  ever,'  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same  view 
with  Rosenmiiller,  who  supposes  that  molten  lead 
was  to  be  poured  into  letters  sculptured  on  stone 
with  an  iron  chisel,  in  order  to  raise  the  in- 
scription. 

Althouffh  the  Hebrew  weiffhts  were  usually  of 
stoue,  and  are  indeed  called  'stones,'  a  leaiden 
weight  denominated  ojiogA,  which  is  the  Arabic 
word  for  lead,  oocors  in  Amos  vii.  7,  8.  In  Acts 
xxvii.  28,  a  plummet  for  taking  soundings  at  sea 
is  mentioneo,  and  this  was  of  course  of  Irad. 

The  ancient  uses  of  lead  in  the  East  seem  to 
have  been  veiy  few ;  nor  are  they  now  numerous. 
One  may  travel  ihr  in  Western  Asia  without  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  this  metal  in  any  of  the 
nomeroos  osefhl  applications  which  it  is  made  to 
serve  in  Ehiropean  countries. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  trace  of  lead  has 
been  yet  fboiid  within  the  limits  of  Palestine.  But 
ancient  lead-mines,  in  some  of  which  the  ore  has 
been  exhausted  by  working,  have  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Barton  in  the  monntuns  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Nile;  and  lead  is  also  said  to  exist  at 
a  place  odled  Sheff,  near  Mount  Sinai. 

LE/AH  (wearied),  one  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Laban  who  became  the  wives  of  Jacob  [Jacob]. 

LEAVEN  AND  FERMENT.  The  organic 
chemists  define  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
the  snbstanoe  which  excites  it,  as  follows: — 
*  Fermentation  h  nothing  else  but  the  pntre^ 
Action  of  a  sabstance  containing  no  nitrogen. 
Ferment,  or  yeast,  is  a  substance  in  a  state  of 
putrefacUon,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  con- 
tinual motion/  This  definition  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  ancients,  and  gives 
point  and  force  to  many  passages  of  Sacred  writ 
(Ps.  Ixxix.  21 ;  Matt  xvi.  6, 11, 12;  Mark  viii.  15; 
Luke  xii.  I ;  xiii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5-8;  Gal.  v.  9). 
Leaven,  and  fermented  or  even  some  readily  fer* 
mentible  substances  (as  honey),  were  prohibited 
in  many  of  the  typical  instimtions  both  of  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles.    Plutarch  assigns  as  the  rea- 


son why  the  priest  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to 
touch  leaveuy  *  that  it  comes  out  of  corruption,  and 
corrupts  that  with  which  it  is  mingled.'  All  fei^ 
mented  snbstances  were  prohibited  in  the  Paschal 
Feast  of  the  Jews  (Exod.  xii.  8,  19,  20);  also 
during  the  succeeding  seven  days,  usually  called 
'  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,*  though  bread 
is  not  in  the  original.  God  forbade  either /ey^ 
ment  or  honey  to  be  oflered  to  Him  in  his  temple 
(t.  e,  in  the  symbolical  rites),  while  they  were 
permitted  in  offerings  designed  to  be  consumed 
as  food  (Num.  xv.  20,  21).  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  symbolism,  God  prescribes  that  aalt  shall 
always  constitute  a  part  of  the  oblations  to  Him 
(Lev.  iL  13).  Salt  prevents  corruption  or  decay, 
and  preserves  flesh.  Hence  it  is  used  as  a  symbol 
of  incormption  and  perpetuity.  Thus  St  Paul 
(comp.  Col.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  29)  uses  '  salt'  as  pre- 
servative from  corruption,  on  the  same  principle 
which  leads  him  to  employ  that  which  is  un^en- 
mented  as  an  emblem  of  purity  and  uncorrupted- 
ness. 

*  The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  is  dough  kept  till 
it  becomes  sour,  and  which  is  kept  ftom  one  day 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  leaven  in 
readiness.  Thus,  if  there  should  be  no  leaven  in 
all  the  country  for  any  length  of  time,  as  much 
as  might  be  required  could  easily  be  produced  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Soitr  dough,  however,  is  not 
exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the  East,  the  leee 
of  wine  bemg  in  some  parts  employed  as  yeast' 

LEB'AKON,  a  long  chain  of  mountains  on  the 
northern  border  of  Palestine.  The  term  Libanus 
is  more  convenient  in  use  than  the  Hebrew  form 
Lebanon,  as  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  parallel 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  which  have 
no  such  distinctive  names  in  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  designation.  Lebanon  seems  to  be  applied 
in  Scripture  to  either  or  both  of  these  ranges ; 
and  we  shall  also  use  it  in  this  general  sense : 
but  Libanus  means  distinctivelv  the  westernmost 
of  those  ranges,  which  laces  tne  Mediterranean, 
and  Anti-Libanus  the  eastern.  Ihcing  the  plain  of 
Damascus ;  in  which  sense  tnese  names  will  be 
used  in  this  article.  The  present  inhabitants 
of  the  country  have  found  the  convenience  of 
distinguishing  these  parallel  ranges ;  and  give  to 
Libanus  the  name  of  '  Western  Mountain '  (Jebel 
esh-Sharki),  and  to  Anti-Libanus  that  of '  Eastern 
Mountun'  (Jebel  el-Gharbi);  although  Jebel 
Libniln  (the  same  name  in  fiict  as  Lebanon) 
occurs  among  the  Arabs  with  special  reference 
to  the  eastern  range. 

These  two  great  ranges,  which  together  form 
the  Lebanon  of  Scripture,  commence  about  the 
parallel  of  Tripoli  (lat  34^  28'^,  run  in  a  general 
direction  from  N.E^  to  S.W.,  tnrough  about  one 
degree  of  latitude,  and  form,  at  their  southern 
termination,  the  natural  frontier  of  Palestine. 
These  parallel  ranges  enclose  between  Uiem  a 
fertile  and  well-watered  valley,  averaging  about 
fifteen  miles  in  width,  which  is  the  CoBle-Syria 
(Hollow  Syria)  of  the  ancients,  but  is  called  by 
the  present  inhabitants,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
el-Bekaa,  or  'the  Valley,'  which  is  watered 
tbronsh  the  greater  portion  of  its  length  by  the 
river  Litany,  the  ancient  Leontes. 

Nearly  opposite  Damascus  the  Anti-Libanus 
separates  into  two  ridges,  which  diverge  some- 
what, and  enclose  the  fertile  Wady  e^Teim. 
The  easternmost  of  these  two  ridges,  which  haa 
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tlreBdj  been  pointed  out  as  the  Hermon  of  Scrip- 
ture [Hehmon],  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  continues  its 
S.W.  coarse,  and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of 
Anti-Libanns.  From  the  base  of  the  higher  part 
of  this  ridge,  a  low  broad  spar  or  mountainous 
tract  runs  off  towards  the  soutn,  forming  the  high 
land  which  shuts  in  the  basin  and  Liake  of  el-Huleh 
on  the  east.  This  tract  is  called  Jebel  Heish,  the 
higher  portion  of  which  terminates  at  Tel  el«Faras, 
nearly  three  hours  north  of  Fiek.  The  other 
ridge  of  Anti-Libanus  takes  a  more  westerly 
direction.  It  is  long,  low,  and  leyel ;  and  con- 
tinues  to  border  the  lower  part  of  the  great  valley 
of  Bekaa,  until  it  seems  to  unite  with  the  higher 
blufls  and  spurs  of  Lebanon,  and  thus  entirely 
to  close  that  yalley.  In  fact,  onlpr  a  narrow  gorge 
is  here  left  between  precipices,  m  some  places  of 
great  height,  througn  which  the  Litany  finds  its 
way  down  to  the  sea,  north  of  Tyre.  The  chain 
of  Lebanon,  or  at  least  its  higher  ridges,  may  be 
said  to  terminate  at  the  point  where  it  is  thus 
broken  through  by  the  Litany.  But  a  broad  and 
lower  mountainous  tract  continues  towards  the 
south,  bordering  the  basin  of  the  Huleh  on  the 
west  It  rises  to  its  greatest  elevation  about  Safed 
(Jebel  Safed);  and  at  length  ends  abruptly  in 
the  mountains  of  Nazareth,  as  the  northern  wall 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  This  high  tract  may 
very  properly  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of 
Lebanon. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  of  limestone 
rock,  generally  of  a  whitish  hue,  and  from  the 
aspect  which  the  range  thus  bears  in  the  distance, 
in  its  difis  and  naked  parts,  the  name  of  Lebanon 
f  which  signifies  '  white ')  has  been  supposed  to  be 
cterived ;  but  others  seek  its  origin  in  the  snows 
which  rest  long  upon  its  summits,  and  perpetually 
upon  the  highest  of  them. 

Of  the  two  ranges,  that  of  Libanus  is  by  fiair 
the  highest  Its  uppermost  ridge  is  marked  by 
a  line,  drawn  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hours' 
journey  from  the  summit,  above  which  all  is 
barren;  but  the  slopes  and  vsUeys  below  this 
line  afford  pasturage,  and  are  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  numerous  springs  which 
are  met  with  in  all  directions.  Cultivation  is, 
however,  chiefly  found  on  the  seaward  slopes, 
where  numerous  villages  flourish,  and  every  inch 
of  ground  is  turned  to  account  bv  the  industrious 
natives,  who,  in  the  absence  of  natural  levels, 
construct  artificial  terraces  in  order  to  prevent 
the  earth  firom  being  swept  away  bj  the  winter 
rains,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retam  the  water 
requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  the  crops.  When 
one  looks  upward  from  below,  the  vegetation  on 
these  terraces  is  not  visible;  so  that  the  whole 
mountain  appears  as  if  composed  only  of  immense 
rugged  masses  of  naked  whitish  rock,  traversed 
by  &ep  wild  ravines,  running  down  precipitously 
to  the  plain.  No  one  would  suspect  among  these 
rocks  tne  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  thrifty 
villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of  moun- 
taineers, hardy,  industrious,  and  brave.  Here, 
amidst  the  crags  of  the  rocks,  are  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  the  renowned  cedars;  but  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  firs,  oaks,  brambles,  mul- 
berry-trees, fig-trees,  and  vines. 

Although  the  general  elevation  of  Anti-Libanns 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Libanus,  the  easternmost  of 
the  branches  into  which  it  divides  towards  its 
termination  (Jebel  esh-Sheikh)  rises  loftily,  and  | 
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overtops  all  the  other  summits  of  heaven.  Ou 
information  respecting  Anti-Libanns  is  leu  dis- 
tinct than  that  concerning  the  opposite  ranj^  It 
appears,  however,  that  it  has  fewer  inhsbitinii, 
and  is  scarcely  in  any  part  cultivated.  i 

None  of  the  summits  of  Libanus  or  Aod- 
Libanus  have  been  measured.  By  compsring  the 
accounts  of  Afferent  travellers,  however,  u  to 
the  continuance  of  snow  upon  the  higher  lommitit 
and  adjusting  them  with  reference  to  the  point  of 
perpetual  congelation  in  that  latitude,  t  roagh 
estimate  may  be  formed,  that  the  average  hei^ 
of  the  Libanus  mountains,  from  the  top  of  whick 
the  snow  entirely  disappears  in  summer,  mnst  be 
considerably  below  11,000  feet,  probably  aboot 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  tlu 
higher  points,  particularlv  the  Sannin,  which  ii 
the  highest  of  all,  must  be  above  that  limit,  is 
the  snow  rests  on  them  all  the  year.  Bj  the 
same  rule  the  average  height  of  the  Anti-Libssis 
range  is  reckoned  as  not  exceeding  9000  fieet; 
but  its  highest  point,  in  the  Jebel  es-Sheik,  cr 
Mount  Hermon,  is  considered  to  be  somevhii 
more  lofty  than  the  Sannin,  the  highest  point  of 
Libanus. 

In  Scripture  Lebanon  is  venr  generally  vatt- 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  cedar-trees  in  which 
it  abounded ;  but  its  wines  are  also  noticed 
(Hosea  xiv.  8) ;  and  in  Cant  iv.  11 ;  Hoses  m. 
7,  it  is  celebrated  for  varioas  kinds  of  frsgnoi 
plants. 

LEECH  oocnrs  only  in  Prov.  xxx.  15.  'TV 
Aorse-leech  *  is  properly  a  tpecitt  of  leech  dis- 
carded for  medical  purposes  on  account  of  tk 
coarseness  of  its  bite.  The  leech,  as  a  symbol 
in  use  among  rulers  of  every  class  and  in  tU 
ages,  for  avarice,  rapine,  plunder,  rapacity,  ud 
even  assiduity,  is  too  well  known  to  need  ilias- 
tration. 

LEES.  The  original  word  (Shemarim)  this 
rendered  is  generally  tmderstood  to  denote  the 
lees  or  dregs  of  wiue.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  Isa.  xxv.  6,  where,  ve 
think,  it  must  refer  to  some  rich  preserres  apjpn- 
priate  to  the  feast  of  which  that  text  speaks.  TV 
verse  may  be  rendered  thus : — '  And  JehoTshof 
hosts  shall  make  to  all  peoples  in  this  moontiiB 
a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  /east  of  preserves,  of  the 
richest  fatness,  of  preserves  well  refined.'  Con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  has  obtained  smosf 
Biblical  critics  in  regard  to  both  the  lit^ 
meaning  and  prophetic  bearing  of  this  text  The 
most  usual  interpretation  supposes  a  reference  to 
vnnes  on  the  lees ;  but  there  are  strons  objectiots 
to  this  view,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  inappropriate.  There  is  no  mco- 
tion  of  wine  in  the  original,  but  simply  of  drep; 
and  interpreters  have  been  forced  to  suppoM  i 
reference  to  the  former,  from  a  conviction  tbi( 
the  latter  was  altogether  inapt  The  mentiony 
dregs  does  not  naturally  call  up  the  idea  of  vise 
which  has  been  drawn  firom  them.  We  sgne 
with  the  great  majority  of  interpreten,  thst  i 
signal  blessing  is  here  referred  to ;  but  we  essnot 
affree  with  those  who  suppose  that  wine  drsw 
off  from  dregs  is  made  the  emblem  of  that  blc»$- 
ing.  Such  wine  would  evidenti^  not  answer  the 
purpose.  It  was  not  the  best  wine.  We  rejsiw 
it  as  indicating  something  excellent  in  its  kind, 
and  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  seems  to  refer  to  loiBe 
rich  preserves  made  from  grapes  or  other  Arw6> 
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It  is  dUBeolt  to  say  hov  thete  preurvm  were 
prepared.  '  Id  tiie  East  grapes  enter  very  largely 
into  the  proTisioDS  at  an  entertainment    Thns 
Norden  was  treated  by  the  Aga  of  Assaoun  with 
coffee,  and  some  banches  of  grapes  of  an  excel- 
lent taste.'    It  is  probable,  however,  that  some 
solid  preparation  of  the  dried  grape  is  here  in- 
tended.   The  very  best  grapes  were  anciently, 
and  still  are,  employed  to  make  such  prepara- 
tions in  Palestine.    The  finest  grapes  in  that 
country  grow  in  the  Tineyards  aroand  Hebron. 
'  The  produce  of  these  Tineyards/  says  Professor 
Robinson,  *  is  celebrated  throughout  Palestine. 
No  wine,  how^yer,  nor  'Arak  is  made  from  them, 
except  by  the  Jews,  and  this  is  not  in  great 
quantity.    The  wine  is  good.     The  Jineat  granea 
art  dried  om  raisina ;  and  the  rest,  being  trodden 
and  pressed,  the  juice  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Dibs,  is  much  used  by 
all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are  found,  as  a 
condiment  with   their  food.    It  resembles  thin 
molasses,  but  is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste.'    The 
&ct  here  stated  regarding  the  use  made  of  the 
finest  grapes,  supplies  us  with  an  article  worthy 
of  the  feast  mentioned  in  the  text.    Buckinffham 
mentions  the  following  &cts: — *By  way  of  des- 
sert, some  walnuts  and  dried  figs  were  afterwards 
served  to  us,  besides  a  very  curious  article,  pny 
bably  resembling  the  dried  wine  of  the  ancients, 
which  they  are  said  to  have  preserved  in  cakes. 
They  were  of  the  siae  of  a  cucumber,  and  were 
made  out  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape 
formed  into  a  jelly,  and  in  this  state  wound  round 
i  central  thread  of  the  kernel  of  walnuts ;  the 
pieces  of  the  nuts  thus  forming  a  support  for  the 
outer  coat  of  jelly,  which  became  harder  as  it 
dried,  and  would  keep,  it  is  said,  fresh  and  good 
ibr  many  months,  forming  a  welcome  treat  at  all 
times,  and  being  particularly  well  adapted  for 
sick  or  delicate  persons,  who  mi^ht  require  some 
grateful  provisions  capable  of  bemg  carried  in  a 
small  compass,  and  without  risk  of  injury  on  a 
journey.' 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  we 
conclude  that  the  alkemdrim  of  this  text  was  a 
solid  article,  different  from  grape-coMe,  as  not 
being  prened  in  any  particular  form,  and  dif- 
ferent fipom  dried  grapeSf  as  being  refined  and 
prepared  for  being  served  up  at  a  sumptuous 
entertainment. 

Neither  of  the  other  passages  (Jer.  xlviii.  11, 
Zeph.  i.  12),  where  the  word  under  discussion 
occurs,  is  invested  with  special  interest  The 
wine  was  separated  from  the  lees,  sometimes  at 
least,  by  bemg  drawn  off  firom  one  vessel  to 
another,  as  appears  finom  Jeremiah  xlviii.  11, 
which  Bishop  Lowth  renders  thus : — 

*  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth. 
And  he  hath  settled  upon  his  lees ; 
Nor  hath  he  been  drawn  off  from  vessel  to 

vessel. 
Neither  hath  he  gone  into  captivit]^ : 
Therefore  his  taste  remaineth  in  mm, 
And  his  flavour  is  not  changed.' 

Moab  is  hers  represented  as  spending  a  life  of 
quiet  indifference,  liying  undisturbed  in  ^n. 
Such,  too,  was  the  situation  of  those  of  whom 
Jehovah  says  (Zeph.  i.  13), '  I  will  punish  tlie 
men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees;'  that  is,  those 
who  disregarded  his  admonitions,  and  prosecuted 
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their  sinlhl  courses,  unmoved  by  his  threaten- 
ings. 

LEGION,  a  division  of  the  Roman  army.  It 
always  comprised  a  larse  body  of  men ;  but  the 
number  varied  so  much  at  different  times,  that 
there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments with  reference  to  it  The  legion  appears 
to  have  originally  contained  about  3000  men,  and 
to  have  risen  gradually  to  twice  that  number,  or 
even  more.  In  and  about  the  time  of  Christ  it 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  6000  men ;  but  this 
was  exclusive  of  horsemen,  who  usually  formed 
an  additional  body  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  the 
infantry.  As  all  the  divisions  of  the  Roman 
army  are  noticed  in  Scripture,  we  may  add  that 
each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  or  regi- 
ments, each  cohort  into  three  mamifiea  or  bands, 
and  each  maniple  into  three  centuries  or  com- 
panies of  100  each.  This  smaller  division  into 
centuries  or  hundreds,  from  the  form  in  which  it 
is  exhibited  as  a  constituent  of  the  larger  divi- 
sions, clearly  shows  that  6000  had  become  at 
least  the  formal  number  of  a  legion. 

The  word  legion  came  to  be  used  to  express  a 
great  number  or  multitude.  Thus,  the  unclean 
spirit  (Mark  v.  7),  when  asked  his  name,  answers, 
*  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many.' 

LENTILES.  Lentiles  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  used  for  making  a  kind  of  pottage.  The 
red  pottage  for  which  EstLU  bartered  his  birthright 
was  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv.  29-34).  The  term  red 
was,  as  with  us,  extended  to  yellowish  hrown, 
which  must  have  been  the  true  colour  of  the 
pottage,  if  derived  firom  lentiles.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  also  called  lentiles  red.  Lentiles 
were  among  the  provisions  brought  to  David 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28), 
and  a  field  of  lentiles  was  ^e  scene  of  an  exploit 
of  one  of  David's  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 
From  Ezek.  iv.  9,  it  would  appear  that  lentiles 
were  sometimes  used  as  bread.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, in  times  of  scarcity,  or  by  the  poor.  Son- 
nini  assures  us  that  in  southernmost  Egypt,  where 
com  is  comparatively  scarce,  lentiles  mixed  with 
a  litUe  barley  form  almost  the  only  bnmd  in  use 
among  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  called  bettan,  b 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  is  not  bad,  although 
rather  heavy.  In  that  country,  indeed,  probalHy 
even  more  than  in  Palestine,  lentiles  ancientiy, 
as  now,  formed  a  chief  article  of  food  among  the 
labouring  classes.  Large  Quantities  of  lentiles 
were  exported  from  Alexandria.  Pliny,  in  men- 
tioning two  Egyptian  varieties,  incidentally  lets 
us  know  that  one  of  them  was  red,  by  remarking 
that  they  like  a  red  soil,  and  by  speculatinff 
whether  the  pulse  mav  not  have  thence  derived 
the  reddish  colour  which  it  imparted  to  the 
pottage  made  with  it.  This  illustrates  Jacob's 
red  pottage.  Dr.  Shaw  also  states  that  these 
lentiles  easily  dissolve  in  boiling,  and  form  a  red 
or  chocolate  coloured  pottage,  much  esteemed  in 
North  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  Pnttine  these 
facts  together,  it  is  likely  that  the  reddish  lentile, 
which  is  now  so  common  in  Egypt,  is  the  sort  to 
which  all  these  statements  refer. 

The  tomb-pointings  actually  exhibit  the  opera- 
tion of  preparing^  pottage  of  lentiles,  or,  as  Wil- 
kinson describes  it,  *  a  man  engaged  in  cooking 
lentiles  for  a  soup  or  porridge;  his  companion 
brines  a  bundle  of  faggots  for  the  fire,  and  the 
lentiles  themselves  are  seen  standing  near  him  in 
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Tbe  lertile  a  an  anntul  plut,  tnd  the 
mulleit  of  all  the  l^aminois  irhieh  are  cnld- 
■nteA.    It  riMi  vith  a  w«k  Kalk  about  eiahuen 


■M.     [UntllH— Clmlnia.] 

flowen,  which  come  oat  of  the  lidei  of  tbe 
bnnchei  on  abort  pednnclea,  three  or  fbnr  toge- 
ther, are  purple,  aod  are  lucceeded  b;  the  ihort 
and  flat  legnmea,  which  eontun  two  or  three  flat 
niDDd  aeedg  iligbtljr  curved  in  the  middle.  The 
flower  appears  ia  May.  and  the  leedi  ripen  in 
July.  When  ripe,  the  plants  are  rooted  up,  if 
thej  have  been  uwn  along  with  other  planta,  u 
il  loinetimei  done;  bat  they  an  cut  down  wht 
grown  by  tbemselTcs.  The;  are  tbreihed,  wii 
Dowed,  and  cleaned  like  com. 

LEOPARD  (Cant  iv.  8 i  l«a.  li.  Gi  Jer.  T.  ( 
zUi.  33;  Hoi.  ziii.  T;  Hab.  i.  S;  Dan.  til  ( 


lOolo^Mi  differ  in  opinioD  reapeeting  Ae  ideality 
of  the  leopard  and  the  panther,  and  diipate,  nip- 


leopard  of  the  Bible  is  that  great  qiotted  ftlbt 
which  anciently  infested  tbe  Syrian  mooaliiiii, 
and  even  now  occurs  in  the  wooded  raugta  of 
Libanui.  The  lariety  of  leopard,  or  rulKr 
panther,  of  Syria,  is  oonsideivbly  below  the 
stature  of  a  lioness,  but  Tery  heavy  in  proportiiiD 
to  its  bulk.  Its  general  fbrm  ia  so  well  kiion 
aa  lo  require  no  deacription  beyond  staUng,  ilul 
the  ipols  are  ralber  more  irregular,  and  Ibc 
colonr  more  mixed  with  whitish,  than  in  ibe 
other  pantherine  feliosB,  exeeptiDg  ttte  Friii 
Unda,  or  Felis  IrbU,  of  Hi^h  Ana,  whidi  ii 
shaggy  and  alnuat  white.  It  is  a  nocturnal,  al- 
Uke  animal  in  habits,  dangerona  to  all  dooiade 
cattle,  and  sometimes  eren  to  man.  In  tlir 
Scripturea  it  is  oonilantly  placed  in  jnit^nsiioB 
with  the  lion  or  the  wolf;  which  lait,  if  Ibt 
hTBoa  be  intended,  Ibnns  a  natural  anodalio. 
There  ia  in  Asia  Minor  a  species  iv  Tsrictyil 
panther,  much  larger  than  the  Syrian,  not  ta- 
frequent  on  the  N>rders  of  the  snowy  tncS 
even  of  Mount  Ida,  above  ancient  Troy  ;  and  ik 
gionp  of  these  ipolled  animali  is  ipread  orer  lit 
whole  of  Southern  Asia  to  Africa.  From  leml 
names  of  places,  it  appears  that,  in  the  taria 
ages  of  laraeUiish  dominion,  it  was  mffieimi; 

in    Palestine.      Leopaid  skim  wen 

a  part  of  ceremonial   coatame  by  lit 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  aM  by 
pertonasea  in  Nntna ;  and  tbe  animal  incS 
repreaented  in  the  prooessiona  of  triliatu; 

LEPROSY.  Leprosy  is  a  name  thai  w 
ek  pbysidans  to  a  scaly  diHK 
During  the  dark  ages  it  was  iadit' 
criminately  applied  to  all  chronic  disease*  of  ibt 
skin,  and  more  particularly  to  elephanliant. » 
which  latter,  howerer,  il  does  not  bear  lit 
■lightest  resemblance.  Tbe  diiease,  as  it  ti  kDon 
at  the  present  day,  commences  by  bd  empties  d 
small  reddish  spots  slightly  ruaed  abort  lb 
level  of  the  skin,  and  gronped  in  a  circle.  TktK 
spots  are  soon  covered  by  a  very  thin,  seni-tism- 
parent  scale  or  epidermis,  of  a  whitish  colcsr, 
and  very  smooth,  which  in  a  little  time  &II1  of. 
and  leaves  the  skin  beneath  red  and  skio. 
Aa  the  droles  increase  in  diameter  the  ibin  t> 
coven  its  healthy  appearance  towards  the  cenlnj 
trtah  scales  are  formed,  which  arc  now  (bi^f> 
and  snperimpoaed  one  above  the  other,  tapKiil!; 
at  the  edgu,  so  that  tbe  centre  of  tbe  Msii 
appears  to  be  deprened.  Tlie  scala  are  ct  ■ 
greyish  white  colonr,  and  have  something  afi 
micaceous  or  pearly  lustre.  The  circle*  are  par- 
rally  of  the  siie  or  a  shilling  or  half^erowi,  ba 
they  have  been  known  to  attain  lialf  a  fbc*  ■ 
diameter.  The  diseiM  genetiJly  afl«tt  At 
knees  and  elbows,  bat  sometimes  it  extends  "f 
the  whole  body;  in  which  case  tbe  eiith*  ^ 
come  confluent.  Ii  doe*  not  at  ail  afiet  tbe 
general  health,  and  the  only  ineaBnaieace  it 
canaea  tbe  patient  is  a  slight  itching  whtn  lit 
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limbi.  It  14  oomiiMm  to  both  wxcib,  to  almost  all 
a^  and  all  ranks  of  socie^.  It  is  not  in  the 
iMit  inftctioos,  hut  it  is  always  dii&ciilt  to  be 
cored,  snd  in  old  persons,  when  it  is  of  long 
ftandiog,  may  be  prononnoed  incurable.  It  is 
oommonly  met  with  in  this  country  and  in  all 
parts  of  Earope.  On  turning  to  the  Mosaic 
aoooont,  we  find  three  species  mentioned,  which 
were  sll  included  under  the  generic  term  of 
Bah&tt,  or  *  bright  spot'  The  first  is  called 
Bdhaq,  which  signifies  *  brightness,'  but  in  a 
BQbordinate  degree.  This  species  did  not  render 
s  penon  nndean.  The  second  was  called  Baheret 
Ubandh,  or  a  bright  white  Bak^ret,  The  third 
was  Baha-et  kehdh^  or  dusky  Bah&tt,  spreading 
in  the  skin.  These  two  last  were  also  oJled  *  a 
stroke,'  as  if  a  chastisement,  and  rendered  a 
person  onclean.  The  characteristic  marks  of  the 
Bah&et  UbatUih  mentioned  by  Moses,  are  a 
glouT  white  and  spreading  s<mle  upon  an  ele- 
Tstcd  base,  the  elevation  depressed  in  the  middle, 
the  hair  on  the  patches  participating  in  the 
whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  perpetually 
increasing.  There  are  some  other  slight  affec- 
tions mentioaed  by  name  in  Leviticus,  which  the 
priest  was  required  to  distinguish  from  leprosy. 
If  a  person  had  any  of  the  above  diseases  he  was 
broQght  before  the  priest  to  be  examined.    If  the 

i>ne8t  found  the  distinctive  signs  of  a  contagions 
eprosy,  the  person  was  immediately  declared 
onclean.  If  the  priest  had  anv  doubt  on  the 
mbject,  the  person  was  put  under  confinement 
for  leven  days,  when  he  was  examined  a  second 
time.  If  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  week  the 
emption  had  made  no  advance,  he  was  shut  up 
for  another  seven  days ;  and  if  then  the  disease 
was  still  stationary,  and  had  none  of  the  dis- 
tbctive  signs  above  noticed,  he  was  declared 
desn  (Lev.  xiii.). 

It  may  be  usefhl  here  to  subjoin  a  description 
of  elepliantiasis,  or  the  leprosy  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  this  is  the  disease  from  which  most  of 
the  prevalent  notions  concerning  leprosy  have 
been  derived,  and  to  which  the  notices  of  lepers 
contained  in  modem  books  of  travels  exclusively 
refer. 

Elephantiasis  first  of  all  makes  its  appearance 
by  spots  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  livid  hue, 
inr^lularly    diaseminated    over    the   skin   and 
slighUy  raised  above  its  surface.    These  spots 
are  glassy,  and  appear  oily,  or  as  if  they  were 
oovCTed  with  vamiui.   After  they  have  remained 
in  this  way  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  they  are 
succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  tubercles.    These 
are  soft,  roundish  tumours,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  and  are  of  a 
reddish  or  livid  colour.    They  are  principally 
developed  on  the  foce  and  ears,  but  in  the  course 
of  years  extend  over  the  whole  body.    The  foce 
becomes  firightfhlly  deformed;  the  forehead  is 
traversed  by  deep  lines  and  covered  with  nume- 
rous  tubercles ;    the   eyebrows   become    bald, 
swelled,  fhrrowed  by  oblique  lines,  and  covered 
with  nipple-like  elevations;  the  eyelashes  fiUI 
out,  and  tLe  eyes  assume  a  fixed  and  staring  look ; 
the  lips  are  enormously  thickened  and  smning ; 
the  beard  fislls  out;  the  chin  and  ears  are  en- 
larged and  beset  with  tubercles;  the  lobe  and 
alse  of  the  nose  are  frightfully  enlarged  and 
deformed ;  the  nostrils  irregidarlv  dilatra,  inter- 
nally conBtricted,  and  excoriated;  the  voice  is 


hoarse  and  nasal,  and  the  breath  intolerably  fetid. 
After  some  time,  generally  after  some  years, 
many  of  the  tubercles  ulcerate,  and  the  matter 
which  exudes  from  them  dries  to  crusts  of  a 
brownish  or  blackish  colour;  but  thb  process 
seldom  terminates  in  cicatrization.  The  extre- 
mities are  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  foce. 
The  hollow  of  the  foot  is  swelled  out,  so  that  the 
sole  becomes  flat;  the  sensibilitv  of  the  skin  is 
greatiy  impaired,  and,  in  the  hands  and  feet, 
often  entirely  lost;  the  joints  of  the  toes  ulcerate 
and  tall  off  one  after  the  other ;  insupportable 
foBtor  exhales  from  the  whole  bodv.  The 
patient's  general  health  is  not  affected  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  his  sufferings  are  not  always 
of  the  same  intensity  as  his  external  deformity. 
Often,  however,  his  nights  are  sleepless  or  dis- 
turbed by  firightfhl  dreams ;  he  becomes  morose 
and  melancholy;  he  shuns  the  sight  of  the 
heathy,  because  he  feels  what  an  object  of  disgust 
he  is  to  them,  and  life  becomes  a  loathsome  bur- 
den to  him ;  or  he  fUIs  into  a  state  of  apathy, 
and  after  many  years  of  such  an  existence  he 
sinks  either  from  exhaustion,  or  from  the  super- 
vention of  internal  disease.  The  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  elephantiasis  to  this  disease,  because 
the  skin  of  the  person  affected  with  it  was  thought 
to  resemble  that  of  an  elephant,  in  dark  colour, 
ruggedness,  and  insensibility,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  because  the  foot,  after  the  loss  of  the 
toes,  when  the  hollow  of  the  sole  is  filled  up  and 
the  ankle  enlarged,  resembles  the  foot  of  an 
elephant  About  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
elephantiasis  spread  itself  like  an  epidemic  over 
all  Europe,  even  as  fkr  north  as  the  Faroe 
Islands;  and  henceforth,  owing  to  the  above- 
named  mistakes,  every  one  became  fomiliar  with 
leprosy  under  the  form  of  tiie  terrible  disease 
that  has  just  been  described.  Leper  or  lazar- 
honses  abounded  everywhere ;  as  many  as  2000 
are  said  to  have  existed  in  France  alone.  The 
disease  was  considered  to  be  contagious  possibly 
only  on  account  of  the  belief  that  was  entertained 
respecting  its  identity  with  Jewish  leprosy,  and 
the  strictest  regulations  were  enacted  for  seclud- 
ing the  diseased  fW>m  society.  Towards  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  tiie 
disease  gradually  disappeared  from  Earope,  and 
is  now  confined  to  intertropical  countries.  It 
existed  in  Faroe  as  late  as  1676,  and  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  in  17S6,  long  afWr  it  had  ceased 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  best 
authors  of  the  present  day  who  have  had  an 
om)ortunit¥  of  observing  the  disease  do  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  contagious.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  littie  doubt  as  to  its  being  hereditary. 

LE'VI  (a  joining),  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  bom  in  Mesopotamia  b.c  1750  (Gen.  xxix. 
34).  No  circumstance  is  recorded  of  him  save 
the  part  which  he  and  his  full  brother  Simeon 
took  in  the  massacre  of  the  Sheehemites,  to  avenge 
the  wrong  done  to  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  25,  26).  This  transaction  was  to  his  last 
hour  regarded  by  Jacob  with  abhorrence,  and  he 
fkiled  not  to  allude  to  it  in  his  dying  declaration. 
As  Simeon  and  Levi  were  united  in  that  act,  so 
the  patriarch  couples  them  in  his  prophecy: 
*  Accursed  be  their  anger,  lor  it  was  fierce;  and 
tiieir  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel!  I  will  divide 
them  in  Jacob,  and  disperse  them  in  Israel.' 
And,  accordingly,  their  descendants  were  after- 
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wards,  in  dUilerent  ways,  dispersed  among  the  other 
tribes ;  although,  in  the  case  of  Levi,  this  cnrse 
▼as  ereDtaally  tamed  into  a  benefit  and  blessing. 
LEVI'ATHAN  (Job  iiL  8 ;  xli.  I ;  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
14 ;  civ.  26 ;  Isa.  xxyii.  1)  [Bebbmoth,  Cbooo- 
DiLE,  Dragon].  Gesenios  very  justly  remarks 
that  this  word,  which  denotes  any  twisted  animal, 
is  especially  applicable  to  every  great  tenant  of 
the  waters,  such  as  the  great  marine  serpents  and 
crocodiles,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  colossal 
serpents  and  great  monitors  of  the  desert  In 
general  it  points  to  the  crocodile,  and  Job  xli.  is 
UDeqaiyocally  descriptive  of  that  Saarian.  Pro- 
bably the  Egyptian  crocodile  is  therein  depicted 
in  all  its  magnitude,  ferocity,  and  indolence, 
such  as  it  was  m  early  days,  when  as  yet  uncon- 
scious of  the  power  of  man,  and  only  individually 
tamed  for  the  purposes  of  an  imposture,  which 
bad  sui&cient  authority  to  intimidate  the  public 
and  protect  the  species,  under  the  sanctified 
pretext  that  it  was  a  type  of  pure  water,  and  an 
emblem  of  the  importance  of  irrigation ;  though 
the  people  in  general  seem  ever  to  have  been 
disposed  to  consider  it  a  personification  of  the 
destructive  principle.  At  a  later  period  the 
Egyptians,  probably  of  such  places  as  Tentyris, 
where  crocodiles  were  not  held  in  veneration, 
not  only  hunted  and  slew  them,  but  it  appears 
fh>m  a  statue  that  a  sort  of  Bestiarii  could  tame 
them  sufficiently  to  perform  certain  exhibitions 
mounted  on  their  backs.  The  intense  musky 
odour  of  its  flesh  must  have  rendered  the  croco- 
dile, at  all  times,  very  unpalatable  food,  but 
breast-armour  was  made  of  the  homy  and  ridged 
parts  of  its  back.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed 
a  periodical  abstinence  in  the  great  Saurians,  and 
have  known  negro  women,  while  bathing,  play 
with  young  alligators ;  which,  they  asserted,  they 
could  do  without  danser,  unless  Uiey  hurt  them 
and  thereby  attracted  the  vengeance  of  the 
mother;  bot  the  impunity  most  likely  retmlted 
fh>m  the  period  of  inactivity  coinciding  with  the 
then  state  of  the  young  animals,  or  from  the 
negro  women  being  many  in  the  water  at  the 
same  time.  The  occarreuce  took  place  at  Old 
Harbour.  Jamaica. 

LE'VITKS,  the  descendants  of  Levi,  through 
his  sons  Gershon,  Kohath  and  Merari,  whose 
descendants  formed  so  many  sub-tribes  or  great 
fiimilies  of  the  general  body.  In  a  narrower 
sense  the  term  Leyites  designates  the  great  body 
of  the  tribe  employed  in  the  subordinate  offices 
of  the  hierarchy,  to  distinguish  them  Arom  that 
one  fiimily  of  their  body— 4he  &mily  of  Asron — 
in  which  the  priestly  fimotions  were  vested. 

While  the  Israelites  were  encamped  before 
Mount  Sioai,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses 
and  Aaron  belonged,  was,  by  special  ordinance 
from  the  Lord,  set  specially  apart  for  sacerdotal 
services,  in  the  plase  of  the  first-bom  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  fiimilies  to  whom  such  func- 
tions,  according  to  ancient  usage,  belonged ;  and 
which  indeed  had  already  been  set  apart  as  holy^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  first-bom  of  the  Israel- 
ites having  been  spared  when  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptians  were  destroyed  (Num.  iii.  12, 13, 
40-51 ;  Exod.  xiii.).  When  it  was  determined 
to  set  apart  a  sinsle  tribe  of  Levi  for  this  service, 
the  numbers  of  the  first-bom  in  Israel  and  of  the 
tribe  selected  were  respectively  taken,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  former  amounted  to  S3,27S, 


and  the  latter  to  22,000.  Those  of  the  first-born 
beyond  the  number  of  the  Levites  were  then 
redeemed  at  the  rate  of  five  shekels,  or  ISt.  6d 
each,  and  the  money  assigned  to  the  priestk  At 
the  same  time  the  cattle  which  the  Lerites  then 
happened  to  possess  were  considered  as  equinlcnt 
to  all  the  firstlings  of  the  cattle  which  the  Und* 
ites  had ;  and,  aooDrding^v,  the  firstlings  were 
not  required  to  be  brought,  as  in  subsequent 
years,  to  the  altar  and  to  the  priesthood  (Nam. 
lii.  4l-51> 

In  the  wilderness  the  office  of  the  Lerites  vas 
to  carry  the  Tabernacle  and  its  utensils  sad  hr» 
niture  from  place  to  place,  after  they  had  been 
packed  up  by  the  priests  (Num.  iv.  4-15).  In 
this  service  each  of  the  three  Levitical  fhianiliei 
had  its  separate  department;  ihe  Genhonita 
carried  the  hangings  and  cords  of  the  Tsbemsde, 
for  which  they  were  allowed  two  wains,  esch 
drawn  byfour  oxen  (Num.  iii.  25, 26 ;  iv.  24-28; 
vii  7).  The  Kohathites  carried  the  ark,  the  tsble 
of  shew-bread,  the  candlestick,  the  two  sltsn, 
and  such  of  the  hangings  as  belonged  to  the 
sanctuary ;  for  this  ^ey  £id  no  wains  or  oxen, 
the  whole  being  carried  upon  their  shoalden 
(Num.  iii.  81 ;  iv.  4-15 ;  vii.  9) ;  the  Merarita 
had  charge  of  the  substantial  parts  of  the  Ttba- 
nade — the  boards,  pillars,  bars,  bases,  ftotsnd 
also  all  the  ordinary  vessels  of  service,  for  whicb 
they  were  allowed  four  wains  and  eight  oxen 
(Num.  iii.  86,  87;  iv.  81,  82;  vii.  8).  In  thii 
manner  they  proceeded  in  all  their  jonraeys; 
and  when  they  settled  in  a  place,  and  hid  ereded 
the  Tabernacle,  the  different  fiBunilies  pinched 
their  tents  around  it  in  the  following  manner: 
the  Gershonites  behind  it  on  the  west  (Nam.  m. 
28),  the  Kohathites  on  the  south  (iii.  29),  the 
Merarites  on  the  north  (iii.  85),  and  the  prieatt 
on  the  east  (^iii.  88).  They  all  assisted  Aaros 
and  his  sons  in  taking  care  of,  and  attending  on, 
the  Tabernacle,  when  it  was  pitched;  but  they 
were  allowed  to  take  no  part  in  the  services  of  the 
altar  (xviii.  2-7). 

This  was  the  nature  of  their  service  m  the 
desert ;  but  when  they  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  tabemaele  ceased  to  be  mi|;ratorj, 
the  range  of  their  service  was  coosidenblj 
altered.  While  part  attended  at  the  tabernade. 
the  rest  were  distributed  through  the  eountry  is 
the  several  cities  which  were  allotted  to  them. 
These  cities  are  commonly  reckoned  forty-eight; 
bot  thirteen  of  them  were  reserved  for  the  prieftt* 
so  that  only  thirty-five  belonged  to  the  Lerites. 
The  names  of  these  dtiee,  and  the  tribes  in  which 
they  were  situated,  are  given  in  Josh.  xxi.  S0-4S; 
I  Chron.  vi.  64-81.  Of  the  fort^-eight  cities  six 
were  cities  of  refuge  for  the  unintentional  homi- 
cide, of  which  one,  Hebron,  was  a  priestly  city 
(Deut  iv.  41-48:  Josh.  xx.  2-9). 

In  the  time  or  David,  when  Uie  number  of  Ac 
priests  and  Lerites  had  much  increased,  s  thiid 
and  very  important  alteration  was  effected,  u 
much,  or  more,  with  reforenoe  to  the  Temple,  for 
which  he  made  every  possible  preparation,  as  fot 
the  existing  service  at  the  Tabernacle.  While 
the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  ecmnei. 
that  they  might  attend  the  Temple  m  roteti<n 
weekly,  and  only  officiate  about  two  weeks  in  the 
year,  the  Lerites  were  also  divided  into  tventy* 
four  courses.  In  the  book  of  Chronicles  we  hsvt 
four  times  twenty-four  ooorses  of  Leriiei 
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tioned,  bat  all  their  employments  are  not  di»- 
liDcUy  stated  (1  Chron.  xxiu.  7-23;  xxiv.  20-81 ; 
UT.  1-31 ;  xxtI  1-12).    The  most  conspicaons 
cUssifieatioD  is  that  of  twenty-four  oonrses  of  por- 
ters and  lerritorB,  and  twenty-four  of  musicians. 
The  office  of  the  porters  was  to  open  and  shut 
the  doors  and  gates  of  the  Temple-oourts,  at 
which  they  also  attended  throughout  the  day  to 
prerent  the  entrance  of  any  luirmftil  or  unclean 
person  or  thing  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  17,  18).    They 
had  also  the  diarge  of  the  treasure-chambers  in 
their  respectiTe  wards ;  for  we  find  four  of  the 
chief  porters  holding  this  trust  in  1  Chron.  ix.  26, 
and  their  names  and  the  articles  in  their  charge 
ire  given  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  20-29;  2  Chron. 
xzxi.  12-14. 

Besides  acting  as  porters  and  serrants  during 
the  day,  we  learn  that  they  were  also  the  guards 
of  the  Temple.  Witfiout  entering  into  specific 
details,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  guards  to  the  Temple  at  night  is  stated  to 
have  teen  twenty-four,  of  whom  three  were 
priests.  Thoe  are  described  as  having  been 
under  an  oyerseer  called  '  the  man  of  the  moun- 
tun  of  the  house.'  He  went  his  rounds  to  see 
that  the  guards  were  at  their  posts :  if  he  found 
any  one  seated  who  should  have  been  standing, 
be  said,  *  Peace  be  unto  thee ;'  but  if  he  found 
soy  one  asleep,  he  struck  him,  and  sometimes  set 
fire  to  his  clothes. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  one  division  of  the  Le- 
vites  was  employed  as  porters  during  the  day, 
and  another  as  guards  during  the  night ;  a  third 
division  served  as  musicians.    A  catalo^e  of 
these  is  given  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1-9,  acoordmg  to 
their  employments;  and  another,  according  to 
their  courses,  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  9-31.    We  shall 
bave  to  speak  of  Music  under  that  head,  and 
need  only  here  state  that  on  mud  occasions, 
when  a  full  band  was  formed,  the  fiunily  of 
Heman  sung  in  the  middle  (1  Chron.  vL  33-38), 
the  family  of  Asaph  on  the  right  hand  (vi.  39-43^ 
and  the  fiimily  of  Ethan  on  the  left    The  ordi- 
nary place  for  the  musicians,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  at  the  east  end  of  the  court  of  the 
priests^  between  the  court  of  Israel  and  the  altar. 
It  seems  that  the  singers  could  never  be  under 
twelve,  beeaose  that  number  was  particularly 
mentioned  at  their  first  appointment  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  9) ;  but  there  was  no  objection  to  any  larger 
oomber.    The  young  sons  of  the  Levites  were, 
OD  such  occasions  only,  allowed  to  enter  the  court 
of  the  priests  with  their  fiithers,  that  their  small 
voices  might  relieve  the  deep  bass  of  the  men ; 
and  for  thu  authority  was  supposed  to  be  found 
m  Eira  iiL  9. 

The  Levites  were  not  at  liberty  to  exerdse  anj 
properly  sacerdotal  fiinctions ;  but  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  they  were  permitted  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  sacrifices,  without,  however,  in 
any  way  conceming  themselves  with  the  blood 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  34;  xxx.  16,  17  ;  xxxv.  1). 

In  Num.  ir.  3  the  Levites  are  described  as 
commencing  their  actual  service  at  thirty  years 
of  age ;  but  in  Num.  wiii.  24,  25,  twen^-five  is 
the  age  mentioned ;  and  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24, 25, 
and  Ezra  iii.  8,  twenty.  The  reason  of  these 
apparent  discrepancies  is,  that  fh>m  twenty-five 
to  thirty  they  were  in  the  state  of  probationers, 
doing  some  things,  but  excluded  from  others 
(Aben  Em,  on  Num.  vui.).    At  thirty  they  be- 
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came  qualified  for  every  part  of  the  Levitical 
service.  This  was  under  the  Tabernacle;  but 
when  the  Temple  was  built,  and  bodily  strength 
was  less  required,  the  age  was  reduced  to  twenty. 
After  fifty  they  were  no  longer  called  upon  to 
serve  as  a  matter  of  obligation ;  but  tiiey  might 
attend  if  they  thought  proper,  and  perform  any 
usual  service  which  was  not  considered  burthen- 
some.  Thus,  in  the  wildmiess,  they  ceased  at 
that  age  to  carry  any  part  of  the  burdens  when 
the  ark  and  Tkbemacie  were  removed  (Num.  viiL 
26,  26). 

When  the  Levitical  body  was  first  set  apart 
for  its  sacred  duties,  the  existing  members  were 
consecrated  in  the  manner  particuhirly  described 
in  Num.  viiL  6,  22.  They,  and  in  them  their 
descendants,  were  thus  inducted  into  their  par- 
ticular office ;  and,  in  later  times,  when  any  one 
became  of  age,  it  was  sufficient  for  his  admission 
to  prove  that  he  belonged  to  a  Levitical  fkmily, 
and,  probably,  to  offer  some  trifling  sacrifice.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Levites,  when  at  home, 
had  any  particular  dress  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  countrymen ;  nor  is  there  any  positive  evi- 
dence that  they  hiad  any  distinctive  garb,  even 
when  on  actual  service  at  the  tabernacle  or 
temple.  Josephus  relates  that  only  six  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans, 
the  Levites  were  allowed  by  Agrippa  to  wear  a 
linen  tunic,  like  the  priests — an  innovation  with 
which  the  hitter  were  highly  displeased.  This 
shows  that  the  dress  of  Sie  Levites,  even  when 
on  duty,  had  not  previously  been  in  any  respect 
similar  to  that  of  the  priests. 

The  subsistence  of  the  Levites  was  provided 
for  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  consisted,  first,  of  a 
compensation  for  the  abandonment  of  their  right 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  and, 
secondly,  of  a  remuneration  for  their  services  in 
their  official  capacitv  as  devoted  to  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  territorial  compensation 
lay  in  the  48  cities  which  were  granted  to  the 
whole  tribe,  including  the  priests.  These  cities 
were  scattered  among  the  different  tribes,  as 
centres  of  instruction,  and  had  1000  square 
cubits,  equal  to  above  305  English  acres,  attached 
to  each  of  them,  to  serve  for  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  pasturage.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this 
alone  could  not  have  been  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  one-twelfkh  of  the  soil,  seeing 
that  the  produce  of  305  acres  could  not  in  any 
case  haye  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  cities.  The  further  provision,  therefore, 
which  was  made  for  them  must  be  regarded  as 
partly  in  compensation  for  their  sacrifice  of  ter- 
ritory, although  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it 
as  primarily  intended  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
dedication  of  their  services  to  the  public.  This 
provision  consisted  of  the  tithe,  or  tenth  of  the 
produce  of  the  grounds  allotted  to  the  other 
tribes.  The  simplest  view  of  this  payment  is  to 
regard  it,  first,  as  the  produce  of  about  as  much 
land  as  the  Levites  would  have  been  entiUed  to 
if  placed  on  the  same  footine  with  regard  to  ter- 
ritory as  the  other  tribes ;  and  also  as  the  produce 
of  so  much  more  land,  which  the  other  tribes 
ei^pyed  in  conse(|uence  of  its  not  having  been 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  In  giying  the  pro- 
duce of  this  land  to  the  Levites  the  Israelites 
were  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  simply  releasing 
them  from  the  cares  of  agriculture,  to  enable 
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them  to  devote  themselTes  to  the  serrioe  of  the 
ganctuary.  The  land  which  prodaoed  the  tithe 
was  jast  80  much  land  held  by  the  other  tribes 
in  their  behalf;  and  the  laboor  of  cnltiyating 
this  land  was  the  salary  paid  to  the  Lerites  for 
their  official  services.  Tlie  tenth  was  paid  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi ;  bat  as  the  Levites  had  to 
give  oat  of  this  one-tenth  to  the  priests,  tiieir  own 
allowance  was  only  nine-tenths  of  the  tenth.  A 
more  particnlar  acooont  of  tithes  belongs  to  an- 
other nead  [Tithes].  The  Levites  hSl  also  a 
certain  interest  in  the '  second  tithe,'  being  the 
portion  which,  after  the  first  tithe  had  been  paid, 
the  caltivator  set  apart  for  hospitable  fbasts,  which 
were  held  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  in  two 
oat  of  three  years,  bat  in  the  third  year  at  home. 
This  interest,  however,  extended  no  fhrther  than 
that  the  offerer  was  particularly  enjoined  to  in- 
vite the  priests  and  Levites  to  sach  feasts. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  nnmbers  of 
the  Levites  occurs  at  their  first  separation  in  the 
desert,  when  there  were  32,300,  of  a  mondi  old 
and  upwards ;  of  whom  8580  were  fit  Ibr  service, 
or  between  Uie  ages  of  30  and  50  (Num.  iii.  22, 
28,  34;  iv.  2,  34-49).  Thirty-ejffht  years  after, 
jost  before  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  they  had 
mcreased  to  23,000,  not  one  of  whom  had  been 
bom  at  the  time  of  the  former  ennmeratioa 
(Num.  zxvL  57,  62-65).  About  460  years  after 
the  entry  into  Canaan  (b.c.  1015)  they  were 
again  numbered  by  David,  a  little  before  his 
death,  and  were  found  to  have  increased  to  38,000 
men  fit  for  Levitical  8ervioe~of  whom  84,000 
were  '  set  over  the  work  of  the  Lord,'  6000  were 
officers  and  judges,  4000  were  porters,  and  4000 
were  musicians  (I  Chron.  zxiii.  3,  4,  5).  If  the 
same  proportion  then  existed  between  those  come 
of  age  and  those  a  month  old  which  existed  when 
the  tribe  quitted  Egypt,  the  entire  number  of  the 
Levitical  body,  in  the  time  of  IHvid,  must  have 
been  96,433. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  those  of  the 
Levites  who  resided  in  the  territories  of  those 
tribes,  having  resisted  the  request  of  Jeroboam  to 
transfer  their  services  to  his  idolatrous  establish- 
ments at  Dan  and  Bethel,  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  possessions  and  join  their  brethren  in  Jodah 
and  Benjamin  (2  Chron.  xi.  12,  13,  14;  xiii.  9); 
and  this  concentration  of  the  Levitical  body  m 
the  kin^om  of  Judah  must  have  had  an  im- 
portant mfluence  upon  its  condition  and  history. 
That  kingdom  thus  actually  consisted  of  tiiree 
tribes — Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi — of  which 
one  was  devoted  to  sacerdotal  uses.  This  altered 
position  of  the  Levites — after  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  most  of  their  cities,  and  the  tithra  from 
ten  of  the  tribes  were  cut  off--pre8ent8  a  subject 
for  much  interesting  investigation,  into  which  we 
cannot  enter.  Their  means  most  have  been  much 
reduced ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Judah 
and  Beigamin  alone  were  able,  even  if  willing, 
to  undertake  the  support  of  the  whole  Levitical 
body  on  the  same  scale  as  when  the  dues  of  all 
Israel  flowed  into  its  treasuries.  In  the  sabseqnent 
history  of  Judah  the  Levites  appear  less  lineqaently 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  chief  ptiblic 
measure  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  David  in  the  person  of 
voung  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  l-ll) ;  which  may 
be  regarded  as  mainly  the  work  of  the  JLevitical 
body,  indading  the  priests. 


Under  the  edict  of  Cyma,  only  341  Lcvitei^ 
according  to  Eara  (ii.  40-42),  or  350,  aoeording 
to  Nehemiah  (viL  43-45),  retomed  with  Zeralh 
babel  to  Jerusalem.    This  is  less  sorpriBng  dm 
might  at  first  sight  appear;  for  if^  before  the 
captivity,  the  great  body  of  them  had  been  m 
straitened  dreumstances  and  without  fixed  poi* 
sessions  in  Jndah,  it  was  only  consistent  with 
human  prudence   that  those  who  had,  in  all 
probability,  comfortably  settled   themselves  is 
Babylon,  should  not  be  anxious  to  return  is 
such  numbers  to  Palertine  as  were  likelj  to 
produce  similar  e&ets.    A  few  more  are  mcD* 
tioned  in  Neh.  xii.  24-26.    Those  who  did  reCnra 
seem  to  have  had  no  very  correct  notion  of  tfaor 
obligations  and  duties ;  for  there  were  many  who 
formed  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  idolstm 
of  the  land,  and  thereby  corrupted  both  Uidr 
morals  and  genealogies. .  But  they  were  prerailed 
apon  to  rerorm  this  aboae ;  and,  as  a  tokoi  of 
obedience,  signed   the   national  covenant  villi 
Nehemiah,  ami  abode  at  Jerusalem  to  infliMiee 
others  by  their  authority  and  example  (Neh.  z. 
9-13;  xi.  15-19). 

The  Levites  are  not  mentioned  in  the  -Apoery* 
phal  books,  and  rerr  slightly  in  the  New  Tcita- 
ment  (Luke  x.  82 ;  John  i  19 ;  Acts  iv.  36);  bot 
the  '  scribes'  and  the  '  lawyers,'  so  often  named 
in  the  Gospels,  are  osnally  supposed  to  hais 
belonged  to  them. 

It  would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
duties  of  the  Leviti<9Ll  body  ifwe  regarded  them 
as  limited  to  their  services  at  the  sanctuary.  Oi 
the  contrary,  we  see  in  their  establishment  a  pro- 
vision for  the  religious  and  moral  instructioo  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  no  aoeicBt 
lawgiver  except  Moses  ever  thought  of  atlendim 
to.  But  that  this  was  one  prindpal  object  fct 
which  a  twelfUi  of  the  population — the  tribe  of 
Levi — was  set  apart,  is  clearly  intimated  in 
Dent  xxxiL  9, 10 :  'They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy 
judgments  and  Israel  thy  law;  they  shall  pot 
incense  before  thee,  and  whole  burnt  samfin 
upon  thine  altar.'  They  were  to  read  the  volmse 
of  the  law  publidy  every  seventh  year  at  the 
Feast  ofTabemacles(Deatxxxi.  10-13).  *Thii 
public  and  solemn  periodical  instmetioo,'  obserre 
bean  Graves  {Ltctureg,  p.  1 70), '  thoogfa  emineatly 
usefol,  was  certainly  not  the  entire  <^  their  doty; 
they  were  bound  from  the  spirit  of  tlus  ordinsDoe 
to  take  care  that  at  all  times  the  aged  sfaodd  be 
improved  and  the  children  instmetod  in  the 
knowledge  and  foar  of  God,  the  adoimtion  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  observance  of  his  law;  and  fat 
this  purpose  the  peculiar  situation  and  privUeps 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  regulated  by  thedinoe 
appointment,  admirably  fitted  then.' 

LEVITICUS,  the  third  book  of  Moses. 

CoNTBNiB. — Leviticus  contains  the  further  stste- 
ment  and  development  of  the  Sinaitic  Icgislsties, 
the  bepiinnings  of  which  are  described  in  Ezodas. 
It  exhibits  the  bistougal  progress  of  this  Im- 
lation ;  consequentijjr  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  laws  detailed  in  it  in  a  systematie  tarn. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  order  ohservfd, 
which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  ui 
<tf  which  the  plan  may  easily  be  perodved.  The 
whole  is  intimately  ccmnected  with  the  ooBtesli 
of  Exodus,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  book  that 
sanctuary  is  described  with  which  all  eztecBsl 
worship  was  connected  (Exod.  xxxv.-xL). 
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Some  critioB  haye  strenuoasl^  endeavoured  to 
prore  that  the  laws  oontiuned  in  Leriticus  ori- 
gimted  in  a  period  mnch  later  than  is  nsnally 
nppoeed.    Bat  the  following  observations  saffi- 
eieotlj  support  their  Mosaical  origin,  and  show 
that  the  whole  of  Leviticos  is  historically  genuine. 
The  laws  in  ch.  L-vii.  contain  manifest  vestiges 
of  the  Mosaical  period.     Here,  as  well  as  in 
Exodos,  when  the  priests  are  mentioned,  Aaron 
sad  his  sods  are  named ;  as,  for  instance,  in  ch.  i. 
4,  7,  8, 11,  &c.    The  tabernacle  is  the  sanctuary, 
and  no  other  place  of  worship  is  mentioned  any- 
where. Expressions  like  the  following  constantly 
ooenr,  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregationt  or 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (ch.  i. 
3;  iiL  8, 13,  &c).     The  Israelites  are  always  de- 
scribed as  a  congregation  (ch.  iv.  13,  sq.),  under 
the  command  or  tiie  elden  <f  the  congregation 
(ch.  iv.  15),  or  of  a  ruler  (ch.  iv.  22).    Every 
thing  has  a  reference  to  life  in  a  camp,  and  that 
camp  commanded  by  Moses  (eh,  iv.  12,  21 ;  vi. 
11 ;  xiv.  8;  zvi.  26,  28).     A  later  writer  could 
scarcely  have  placed  himself  so  entirely  in  the 
times,  and  so  completely  adopted  the  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  age,  of  Moses :  especially  if,  as 
has  beoi  aawrted,  tiiese  laws  gradually  sprang 
from  the  usages  of  the  people,  and  were  written 
down  at  a  Utier  period  with  the  object  of  sane- 
tiooing  them  by  the  authority  of  Moses.    They 
so  entirely  befit  the  Mosaical  age,  that,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  any  later 
period,  they  must  have  undergone  some  modi- 
fication, accommodation,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of 
interpretation.    This  inconvenience  would  have 
been  avoided  by  a  person  who  intended  to  forge 
hiws  in  fiivour  of  the  later  modes  of  Levitiod 
wonhip.    A  forger  would  have  endeavoured  to 
identify  the  post  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
present 

Id  ch.  xviL  occurs  the  law  which  forbids  the 
slaughter  of  any  beast  except  at  the  sanctuary. 
This  law  could  not  be  strictly  kept  in  Palestine, 
and  had  therefore  to  undergo  some  modification 
(Deut.  ziLi  Our  opponents  cannot  show  any 
rational  inaocement  Ibr  contriving  such  a  fiction. 
The  law  (ch.  zvii.  6,  7)  is  adapted  to  the  nation 
only  while  emimdng  fWim  Egypt  It  was  the 
object  of  this  uw  to  guard  the  Israelites  fh>m 
fiiUing  into  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  Egyptian 
rites  and  sacrifices  offered  to  he-goats;  which 
word  signifies  also  dmnons  represented  under  the 
form  of  he-goats,  and  which  were  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  i&sert 

The  laws  concerning  food  and  purifications 
appear  especially  important  if  we  remember  that 
the  peo|de  emigrated  from  Egyftt  The  funda- 
mental prineipfe  of  these  laws  is  undoubtedly 
Mosaical,  but  in  the  individual  application  of 
them  there  is  much  which  strongly  reminds  us 
of  Egypt  This  is  also  the  case  in  Lev.  xviii.  sq., 
where  the  lawgiver  has  manifestly  in  view  the 
two  oppoaites,  Canaan  and  Egjrpt.  That  the 
lawgiver  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Egypt, 
is  proved  by  such  remarks  as  those  about  the 
Egyptian  marriages  with  sisters  (ch.  xviii.  3) ;  a 
custom  which  stands  as  an  exception  among  the 
prevailing  habits  of  antiquity. 

The  book  of  Leviticus  has  a  prophetical  cha- 
racter. The  lawgiver  represents  to  himself  the 
futore  history  of  his  people.  This  prophetical 
character  is  especudly  manifest  in  chs.  xxv.. 


xxvi.,  where  the  law  appears  in  a  truly  sublime 
and  divine  attitude,  and  when  its  predictions 
refer  to  the  whole  futurity  of  the  nation.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  these  were  prophecies  de- 
livered after  the  event,  unless  we  would  assert 
that  this  book  was  written  at  the  close  of 
Israelitish  history.  We  must  rather  grant  that 
passages  like  this  are  the  real  basis  on  which  the 
authority  of  later  prophets  is  chiefly  built  Such 
passages  prove  also,  in  a  striking  manner,  that 
the  lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  external  aim, 
but  that  his  law  had  a  deeper  purpose,  which  was 
clearly  understood  by  Moses  himself.  That 
purpose  was  to  regulate  the  national  life  in  all 
Its  bearings,  and  to  consecrate  the  whole  nation 
to  God.    See  especially  ch.  xxv.  18,  sq. 

But  this  ideal  tendency  of  the  law  does  not 
preclude  its  applicability  to  matters  of  fact  The 
law  had  not  merely  an  ideals  but  also  a  real  cha- 
racter, evidenced  by  its  relation  to  the  faithless- 
ness and  disobedience  of  the  nation.  The  whole 
future  history  of  the  covenant  people  was 
regulated  by  the  law,  which  has  manitested  its 
eternal  power  and  truth  in  the  histoir  of  the  people 
of  Israel  Although  this  section  has  a  general 
bearinff,  it  is  nevertheless  manifest  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  the  times  of  Moses.  At  a  later 
period,  for  instance,  it  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable to  promulgate  the  law  concerning  the 
Sabbath  ana  the  year  of  Jubilee :  for  it  was  soon 
suffidenUy  proved  how  fbr  the  nation  in  reality 
remained  behind  the  ideal  Israel  of  the  law. 
The  sabbatical  law  bears  the  impress  of  a  time 
when  the  whole  legislation,  in  its  fhlness  and 


fflory,  was  directly  communicated  to  the  peopl^ 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  attract,  penetrate,  and 
command. 

LIBERTINEa  'Certain  of  the  synagogue, 
which  is  called  (the  svnagogue)  of  the  Libarlines, 
and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,'  &c,  are 
mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  There  has  been  much 
diversity  in  the  interpretation  of  this  word. 
The  most  probable  opinion,  and  that  which  is 
now  generally  entertained,  is,  that  the  Labertini 
were  Jews,  whom  the  Romans  had  taken  in  war 
and  convr^ed  to  Rome,  but  afterwards  freed; 
and  that  this  synagogue  had  been  built  at  their 
expense.  Libertini  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  word  of  Roman  origin,  and  to  be  explained 
with  reference  to  Roman  customs.  Further,  we 
know  that  tiiere  were  in  the  time  of  Tib^us 
many  libertinif  or  *freed-men,'  of  the  Jewish 
religion  at  Rome. 

LIB'NAH,  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Cap 
naanites,  taken  by  Joshua  immediately  after 
Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  20,  30).  It  lay  within  the 
territory  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  42),  and 
became  one  of  the  Levitical  towns  in  that  tribe 
(Josh.  xxi.  13;  1  Chron.  vi.  57).  It  was  a 
strongly  fortified  place.  The  Assyrian  king 
Sennacherib  was  detained  some  time  before  it 
when  he  invaded  Judsea  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah ; 
and  it  was  before  it  that  he  sustained  that 
dreadfixl  stroke  which  constrained  him  to  with- 
draw to  his  own  country  (2  Kings  xix.  8 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  S).  In  the  reign  of  lun^  Jehoram, 
Libnah  b  said  to  have  retolted  from  him  (2  Kings 
viii.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10).  Libnah  existed  as  a 
village  in  the  time  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  and 
is  placed  by  them  in  the  district  of  Eleuthero- 
polis. 
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LIB'NATH,  or,  more  fully,  Shihob-Libnath, 
a  stream  near  Carmel,  on  the  borders  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  26).  Michaelis  oonceires  this  to  be 
the  'glass-river,'  i.e,  the  Belns,  from  whose 
sands  the  first  glass  was  made  by  the  Phflsnicians. 
LIB'YA.  This  name,  in  its  largest  accepta- 
tion, waa  osed  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  whole 
Qf  Africa.  But  Libya  Proper,  which  is  the 
Libya  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  country  of 
the  Lubim  in  the  Old,  was  a  large  tract,  lying 
along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west  of  Egypt 

Libya  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled 
by,  and  to  hare  derived  its  name  from,  the 
I^ehabim  or  Lubim  [Nations,  Dispebsion  of]. 
These,  its  earliest  inhabitants,  appear,  in  the 
time  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  consisted  of 
wandering  tribes,  who  were  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  E^pt,  and  at  others  with  the  Ethiopians, 
as  they  are  said  to  have  assisted  both  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  in  their 
expeditions  agmnst  Judsa  (2  Chron-  xii.  4 ;  xiv. 
8 ;  xvi.  9).    They  were  eventually  subdued  by 
the  Cartliaginians ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  that 
people  to  bring  the  nomade  tribes  of  Northern 
Africa  which  they  mastered  into  the  condition  of 
cultivators,  that  by  the  produce  of  their  industry 
they  might  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
numerous  armies  with  which  they  made  their 
fiireign  conquests.      But  Herodotus  assures  us 
that  none  of  the  Libyans  beyond  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory  were  tillers  of  the  ground.    Since 
the  time  of  the  Carthaginian   supremacy  the 
country,  with  the  rest  of  the  East,  has  successively 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Saracens,  and  Turks.    The  name  of  Libya  occurs 
in  Acts  ii.  10,  where  '  the  dwellers  in  the  parts 
of  Libya  about  Cyrene*  are  mentioned  among 
the  stranger  Jews  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost 

LICE  occurs  in  Exod.  viii.  16,  17,  18  (Heb. 
12,  13,  U);  Ps.  cv.  31.  The  name  of  the 
creature  employed  in  the  third  plague  upon 
Egypt,  miraculously  produced  from  the  dust  of 
the  land.  Its  exact  nature  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. Those  who  suppose  the  name  to  be 
derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  means  iojixt 
aetiU,  or  establiaht  infer  lice  to  be  meant  from 


their  fixing  themselves  on  mankind,  animals.  See 
Dr.  A.  CLirke  has  fiirther  infen«d  from  the 
words  'lA  man  and  ta  beast'  that  it  was  the 
<  tick.'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  not  lice, 
but  some  species  of  gnats  is  the  proper  rendering. 
It  is  not  a  valid  objection,  that  if  this  plague 
were  gnats,  &c.,  the  plague  of  flies  would  be 
anticipated,  since  the  latter  most  likely  consisted 
of  one  particular  species  having  a  difierent  desti- 
nation [Flt]  ;  whereas  this  may  have  consisted 
of  not  only  mosouitoes  or  gnats,  but  of  some 
other  species  whico  also  attack  domestic  cattle, 
as  the  cBstrua,  or  fo^aiiiM,  or  zimb ;  on  which  sup- 
position these  two  plagues  would  be  sufficiently 
distinct 

But  since  mosquitoes,  gnats,  Ac,  have  ever 
been  one  of  the  evils  of  E^pt,  there  must  have 
been  some  peculiarity  attending  them  on  this 
occasion,  which  proved  the  plague  to  be  *the 
finger  of  God.'  rrom  the  next  chapter,  ver.  31, 
it  appears  that  the  flax  and  the  barley  were 
smitten  by  the  hail ;  that  the  former  was  begin- 
ning to  grow,  and  that  the  latter  was  m  the  ear 
— which,  according   to  Shaw,  takes   pbce   in 


Egypt  in  March.  Hence  these  gnats  vwild  be 
sent  about  February,  t.  e.  before  the  incmse  of 
the  Nile,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June.  Since,  then,  fiie  hum- 
merable  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &Cn  whidb 
every  year  affect  the  Egyptians  come,  aooor^ 
to  Hasselqoist  at  the  mciease  of  the  Nile,  tiw 
appearance  of  them  in  February  would  be  tt 
much  a  variation  of  the  course  of  nature  as  die 
Mipearance  of  the  gadfly  in  January  would  be  is 
England.  They  were  also  probably  nnmenMi 
and  fierce  beyond  example  on  this  oocaaon ;  ami 
as  the  E;gyptians  would  be  utterly  onprepared 
for  them  (for  it  seems  that  this  plague  was  sot 
announced),  the  effects  would  be  signally  dis- 
tressing. For  a  description  of  the  ev3s  indicted 
by  these  insects  ^pon  man,  see  Kirby  and  Spenoe, 
Introduction  to  Entomology,  Lond.  1828,  l  115, 

&C. 

LIGHT  is  represented  in  the  Scriptuies  as  the 
immediate  result  and  o€bpring  of  a  divine  com- 
mand (Gen.  i.  3).  The  earth  was  void  and  dark, 
when  God  said,  <  Let  light  be,  and  light  wai.' 
This  is  represented  as  having  preceded  the  pla^ 
ing  of 'lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  the 
greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light 
to  rule  the  sight :  he  made  the  stars  also'  (Geo. 
i.  14,  sq.)-  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertaiDed 
as  to  the  fiidlity  with  which  these  two  sepanle 
acts  may  be  reconciled,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  origin  of  light  as  of  every  other  part  ci 
the  universe,  is  thus  refisrred  to  the  exertion  of 
the  divme  will :  as  little  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  narrative  in  the  original  is  so  simple,  yet  s( 
the  same  time  so  majestic  and  impressive^  both 
in  thought  and  diction,  as  to  fill  the  heart  widi 
a  lofty  and  pleasurable  sentiment  of  awe  and 
wonder. 

The  divine  origin  of  light  made  the  subjeet 
one  of  special  interest  to  the  Biblical  nations— 
the  rather  because  light  in  the  EUist  hss  a  cles^ 
ness,  a  brilliancy,  is  accompanied  by  an  intensity 
of  heat,  and  is  followed  m  its  inflnenoe  bj  a 
largeness  of  good,  of  which  the  inhabitaati  of 
less  genial  climes  can  have  no  conoeptioa.   Liifat 
easily  and  naturally   becaame,  in   consegneaee, 
with  Orientals,  a  representative  of  the  highest 
human  good.    All  the  more  joyous  emotioos  of 
the  mind,  all  the  pleasing  sensations  of  the  fraaie, 
all  the  happy  hours  of  domestic  intercourse,  were 
described  under  imagery  derived  from  light  (I 
Kin^  xi.  86;  Isa.  Ivii.  8;  Esther  viii.  16;  Pl 
xcvii.  11).     The  transition  waa  natural  from 
earthly  to  heavenlv,  from  corporeal  to  spiritoil 
things ;  and  so  light  came  to  typify  true  reU|ioo 
and  the  felicity  which  it  imparts.    But  as  h^t 
not  only  came  from  God,  but  also  makes  maa'! 
way  clear  before  him,  so  it  was  employed  to  fi^ 
nify  moral  truth,  and  pre-eminently  that  diviae 
system  of  truth  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Kbie, 
from  its  earliest  gloamings  onward  to  the  perfect 
day  of  the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness.    The 
application  of  the  term  to  religious  topes  htd 
the  greater  propriety  because  the  light  in  the 
world,   being   accompanied   by    heat,   purifier 
(quickens,  enriches;  which  efforts  it  is  the  peeD> 
liar  province  of  true  religion  to  prodooe  in  the 
human  soul  (Isa.  viii.  20 ;  Matt  iv.  1 6 ;  Pi.  exix. 
105;  2  Pet  i.  19;  Eph.  v.  8;  2  Tim.  L  10;  1 
Pet  ii.  9). 
It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  special  providener 
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aader  which  the  divine  lessons  of  the  Bible  were 
delirered,  that  the  yiews  which  the  Hebrews  took 
OD  thif  subject,  while  thejr  were  hish  and  worthy, 
did  Dot  psss  into  supentition,  and  so  cease  to.be 
tnilj  religious.  Other  Eastern  nations  beheld 
the  ran  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightoeo,  and  their  hearts  were  secretly  enticed, 
and  their  mouth  kissed  their  hand  in  token  of 
•doration  (Job  zxxi.  26,  S7).  This  '  iniquity  * 
the  Hebrews  not  only  avoided,  but  when  thev 
considered  the  heayens  they  recognised  the  work 
of  God's  fingers,  and  learnt  a  lesson  of  humility 
as  wtll  as  of  reverence  (Ps.  viii.  3,  sq.). 

Among  the  personifications  on  this  point  which 
Scripture  presents  we  may  specify,  1.  God.  The 
Apostle  James  (i.  17)  declares  that  'every  good 
and  perfect  gift  oometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lighto,  with  whom  is  no  Tariableuess,  neither 
shadow  of  turning ;'  obviously  referring  to  the 
fiaithiulnesB  of  God,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
ffoodness,  whicii  shine  on  undimmed  and  unsha- 
duwed.  So  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  16);  'God  who 
dvelleth  in  the  li^ht  which  no  man  can  approach 
onto/  Here  Uie  idea  intended  by  the  imagery  is 
the  inoomprehensibleness  of  the  self-existent  and 
eternal  God. 

2.  Light  is  also  applied  to  Christ :  '  The  peo- 
ple who  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light ' 
(Matt  iv.  16 ;  Luke  ii.  32  ;  John  i.  4,  sq.)-  '  He 
was  the  tme  light  ;*  '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world* 
(John  viii.  12 ;  xii.  35,  36). 

3.  It  is  further  used  of  angels,  as  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  U:  'Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light'  4.  Light  is  moreover  employed 
of  men :  John  the  Baptist '  was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  lisht '  (John  v.  35) ;  *  Ye  are  the  li^ht 
of  the  world '  (Matt.  v.  14 ;  see  also  Acts  xiii. 
47 ;  Eph.  V.  8).     ' 

LIGN  ALOES.    [Aloes.] 

LIGURE.  The  Hebrew  word  Leshem  is  thus 
rendered  in  Exod.  xxvUL  19;  xxxix.  12;  and  in 
Kev.  xxi.  20  it  is  put  as  equivalent  to  the  Jacinth 
or  Hyacinth;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ligure 
and  the  jacinth  are  regarded  as  the  same  stone. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  jacinth  is  orange- 
yellow-red;  which  passes  over  sometimes  into 
reddish-brown,  sometimes  into  brownish  and  pale 
ned,  and  sometimes  into  imperfect  pistachio  ^ineen. 
It  is  harder  than  the  emerald,  but  the  artists  of 
antiquity  frequently  engraved  upon  it.  It  comes 
to  us  from  the  £^t  In<Oes. 

LILY.  This  plant  is  mentioned  in  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  passage  (Matt.  vi. 
'2G) :  *  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these ;'  so 
also  in  Luke  xii.  27.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  must  have  been  indigenous  or 
grown  wild,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
most  have  been  of  an  ornamental  character,  and, 
from  the  Greek  name  given  to  it,  of  a  liliaceous 
nature.  Travellers  in  Palestine  mention  that  in 
the  month  of  January  the  fields  and  groves  every- 
where abound  with  various  species  of  lily,  tulip, 
and  narcissus.  Benard  noticed,  near  Acre,  on 
Jan.  18th,  and  about  Jafiia,  on  the  23rd,  tulips, 
white,  red,  blue,  &c.  Gumpenberg  saw  me 
meadows  of  Galilee  covered  witn  the  same  flowers 
on  the  31  at.  Tulips  figure  conspicuously  among 
the  flowers  of  Palestine,    So  Pococke  says,  'I 
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saw  many  tulips  growing  wild  in  the  fields  (in 
March)*  and  any  one  who  considers  how  l)eatttifiil 
those  flowers  are  to  the  eye,  would  be  apt  to  con- 
jecture that  these  are  the  lilies  to  which  Solomon 
m  all  his  glory  was  not  to  be  compared.'  This 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  plant  intended 
than  some  others  which  have  been  adduced,  as, 
for  instance,  the  scarlet  amtuyllU,  having  white 
flowers  with  bright  purple  streaks,  foundby  Salt 
at  Adowa.  Others  have  preferred  the  Urown 
impericU,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Cash- 
mere. Most  authors  have  united  in  considering 
the  white  lily,  Lilium  candiduntf  to  be  the  plant 
to  which  our  Saviour  referred ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  ever  been  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Palestine.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  cor- 
respondent at  Aleppo,  who  has  resided  long  in 
Syria,  but  is  acquainted  only  with  the  botany  of 
Aleppo  and  Antioch :  *  I  never  saw  the  white  lily 
in  a  wild  state,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  being  so 
in  Syria.  It  is  cultivated  here  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  pots  as  an  exotic  bulb,  like  the  daffodil.' 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  subject:  *I 
cannot  describe  to  you  with  botanical  accuracy 
the  lilv  of  Palestine.  I  heard  it  called  by  the 
title  of  Lilia  syrictca,  and  I  imagine  under  this 
title  its  botanical  characteristics  may  be  hunted 
out  Its  colour  is  a  brilliant  red ;  its  size  about 
half  that  of  the  common  tiger  lily.  The  white 
lily  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  part 
of  Syria.  It  was  in  April  and  May  that  I 
observed  m^  flower,  and  it  was  most  abundant 
in  the  distnct  of  Galilee,  where  it  and  the  Rho^ 
dodendron  (which  grew  in  rich  abundance  round 
the  paths)  most  strongly  excited  my  attention.' 
On  this  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  '  It  is  clear  that 
neither  the  white  lily,  nor  the  Oporanlhus  lutetit, 
nor  Ixiolirion,  will  answer  to  Dr.  Bowring's 
description,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  Cbalce- 
4onian  or  scarlet  martagon  lily,  formerly  called 
thfe  lily  of  Byzantium,  found  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Levant,  and  which,  with  its  scarlet  turban- 
like flowers,  is  indeed  a  most  stately  and  striking 
object'  As  this  lily  (the  Lilium  chalcedonicum 
of  botanists)  is  in  flower  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  is  supposed 
to  have  been  spoken,  is  indigenous  in  the  very 
locality,  and  is  conspicuous,  even  in  the  garden, 
for  its  remarkable  showy  flowers,  there  can  now 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  plant  alluded  to  by 
our  Saviour. 

LTNEN,  FINE.  The  word  Shesh,  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  Authorized  Version,  occurs  twenty- 
eight  times  in  Exodus,  once  in  Genesis,  once  m 
Proverbs,  and  three  times  in  Ezekiel.  Consider- 
able doubts  have,  however,  always  been  enter- 
tained  respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  word ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  to  signify  hemp,  which  is  a 
plant  that  in  the  present  day  is  extensively  dis- 
tributed, being  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  extend- 
ing through  Persia  to  the  southernmost  parts  of 
India.  In  the  plains  of  that  country  it  is  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  intoxicating  product,  so 
well  known  as  hang ;  in  the  Himalayas  boUi  on 
this  account  and  for  its  yielding  the  ligneous  fibre 
which  is  used  for  sack  and  rope-makmg.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  might  easily  have  been  culti- 
vated in  Eg}'pt.  Her&otns  mentions  it  as  being 
employed  by  the  Thracians  for  making  garments. 
*  lliese  were  so  like  linen,  that  none  but  a  very 


dcu  cnltiTi 


enaienocdpMMD oonld  tell  vbetber  they  were 
of  hemp  or  ms;  one  vbo  bad  nercr  leen  hemp 
would  certuDlf  fuppou  them  to  be  linen.'  Hemp 
U  Died  in  the  pnsent  d>7  for  (mockfrocki  ud 
mnica ;  and  RoM*  iheetiiig  »iid  HdmU  dock  mre 
— ..  .  .._  Dio«c«ride»  deKribei  it  u  bdng 
r  mmkine  nj>ei>  and  it  wu  k  good 
i  cnltiTlted  b;  the  Cfreekl  for  thit  porpoae. 
llMDgh  we  kre  unable  M  prMent  to  prore  thu  it 
WM  enltirated  id  Egypt  ■!  an  csrij  period,  mud 
tiMd  for  mmkin^  gmrmenti,  yet  there  ii  nothing 
impTobkble  in  i(*  hcrinc  been  to.  Iiideed,  u  it 
WM  kuawn  to  vutooi  Auatio  natioD^  it  could 
hardly  h>Te  been  unknown  to  the  Elgypliuii. 
Hemp  loisht  thus  baie  been  med  at  an  early 
period,  afimg  with  flai  and  wool,  for  making 
eloth  for  garmenti  and  for  hangiDn,  and  would 
be  mooh  valued  until  cotton  ana  the  finer  kinds 
of  linen  oame  to  be  known. 

LI'NUS,  one  of  the  Chriittam  at  Rome  whow 
MlutatiMia  Paul  sent  to  "nmolhy  (S  Tim.  it.  si]. 
He  B  laid  to  luTe  been  (he  first  Inghop  of  Rome 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

LION,  the  moat  powerful,  daring,  and  im. 
prenite  of  all  camivorooa  animala,  the  moil 
magnificent  in  aipeet  and  awftil  in  vince.  Being 
very  ooramon  in  Syria  in  early  timei,  the  lion 
iMtiually  supplied  many  fordble  images  to  the 
poetical  langnage  of  Serfptare,  and  not  a  few  his- 
torical mdwnt*  in  its  narratiTea.  This  is  shown 
by  the  great  number  of  pa  wage*  where  this  ani- 
mal, in  all  the  stage*  of  ezistenoe— *■  the  whelp, 
the  jooDg  adult,  the  Ailly  mature,  the  lioness — 
ooour*  under  different  names,  exhibiting  that 
nmltiplieity  of  denominations  which  always  re- 
solts  when  tome  ^;re«t  image  b  constantly  precent 
to  the  popDlar  mind.  Thus  we  have,  I.  Gar,  a 
lion's  wbelp,  a  very  young  lion  (Gen.  zlii.  9 ; 
DeuL  ziiiii.  30;  Jer.  11  38;  Erck.  ziz.  S 
NahniD  ii.  II,  IS,  &e.].  S.  a^ir,  a  youo) 
lion,  when  flnt  learins  the  protection  of  the  oli 

Kr  to  honl  independently  (Eiek.  zti.  a,  3 
ici.  13;  Piw.  Kii.  la,  tc).     3.  Ari,  an 
adult  and  vigorous  lion,  a  lion  having  paired, 

S vigilant  and  enterprising  in  search  of  prey 
Ihumii.  lB;BSam.  xvu.lO;Nnm.xziii.  24]. 
is  is  the  common  name  of  the  animal.  4. 
Saehtl,  a  mature  lion  in  Ml  strength ;  a  black 
lionr  (Job  iv.  10;  K.  10:  Ps.  xci.  13:  Prev. 
XKvi  13;  Hoaea  v.  11;  ziii.  7).  This  denomi- 
nation may  very  posubly  refer  to  a  distinct 
variety  of  lion,  and  not  to  a  black  speein  or  race, 
beeaase  neither  black  nor  white  lions  are  recorded, 
excepting  in  Oppian ;  but  the  term  may  be  safely 
Mfeired  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  not  of  the  fhr| 
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for  some  liona  have  the  former  ftir,  and  ena 
rosy,  while  in  other  races  it  is  poAcllT  Usck 
Ad  Asiatic  lioneas,  formerij  at  Eieur  ChUK, 
Ind  the  naked  part  of  the  Doae,  the  n»f  of  Ac 
month,  and  the  bare  sola  of  all  die  &e(  son 
black,  thongh  the  for  ilaetf  was  very  pale  idL 
\  LatMh,  a  fierce  lion,  one  tn  a  state  of  hrr 
'  '  '  '  1 ;  Prov.  zxx.  30 ;  In.  xu.  f).  (. 
lioneas  (Job  iv.  11,  when  tlw  lioe'i 
whelps  an  denominatsd  '  the  kbs  of  I^biih,' 
(or  (» the  liooeas). 

Ilie  lioD  is  the  largest  and  most  (tarmidibly 
armed  of  all  camassier  ■-!»».>.,  the  laiaii  6pr 
alone  elunung  to  be  his  eqn^  One  foil  irovi, 
of  Asiatic  race,  w«igh*  atiove  490  mobu,  md 
these  of  Africa  often  above  900  ponnaa.  The  Ul 
of  a  fi»e  paw  io  striking  has  been  estimated  to  h 
eaoal  to  twen^-five  poond^  weighs  and  (he  gtw; 
of  (he  claws,  cutting  four  inches  in  depdi,  i>  totl- 
uently  powerftal  to  break  the  vntebn  of  an  oi. 
The  hoge  laniary  teeth  and  jagged  molars  worked 
b^  powerflil  jaws,  and  the  tongne  endidy  caraid 
widi  homy  papilln,  hard  as  a  raap,  are  ^  silw 
vient  to  an  immensely  strong,  mnsenlar  stiwlim, 
capable  of  prodigiont  eierbim,  and  minittn'  n 
the  self-confidence  which  tluae  meaia  of  sstd 
inspire.  In  Aus  (he  lion  rardy  measures  mon 
than  nine  foet  and  a  half  fhnn  tlienasetolhcBii 
of  the  tail,  though  a  tiger-akin  of  whidi  we  toot 
the  dimentiont  wia  bat  a  triifle  Icm  tlwn  13  foL 
In  Africa  they  are  contiderafaly  larger,  and  i^ 
plied  with  a  much  grwler  quantity  of  mat. 
Both  tiger  and  lion  are  ftunished  with  s  (mill 
bony  apex  to  the  tail— a  foot  notieed  ij  ik 
ancients,  but  only  verified  of  late  year*,  bMuat 
this  object  lies  concealed  in  the  hair  of  the  % 
and  is  very  liable  to  drop  off.  All  the  varietiB 
of  the  lion  are  spotted  when  whelea;  but  1^ 
become  gradually  buff  or  pale.  Oiw  Mrai 
varietj,  very  large  in  siie,  perhaps  a  diobiel 
species,  has  a  peoiliar  and  most  ttroctom  pbj- 
siognomy,  a  dense  black  mane  extending  bilf 
way  down  the  back,  and  a  black  (Hnge  slou 
the  abdomen  and  tip  of  the  tail ;  while  Une  « 
sonthem  Persia  and  the  Dekkan  are  ikcarlj  do- 
titnte  of  that  defendve  ornament,  lie  nuTnf 
voice  of  the  species  is  notoriom  to  a  proverlv  bsl 
the  warning  crv  of  at(ack  is  short,  aofpA  "^ 
sharp.  Like  all  (he  f^ue,  tlwy  w«  more  or  k> 
nocturnal,  and  seldom  go  abroad  to  ptirsne  Aeir 

Erey  till  after  annset:     When  not  preaed  bj 
nnger,  they  are  namrally  indolent,  snd.  frns 
thnr  habits  of  nnconlrolled  superiori^,  perbfi 
.  but  oflen  leat  tangninary  ukd  viodidln 
:pecl^ 

Lions  are  monogamous,  the  male  living  eee- 
stantly  with  the  lionets,  both  hunting  togrtlxr. 
or  for  each  other  when  there  is  a  litter  of  wlieli*^ 
and  &e  mutual  affection  and  tare  fbr  thnr  a& 
spring  whii 

slaughter.     It  is  while  seeking  piry  ftr  Ihir 
yoiug  that  they  are  most  dangerous ;  st  oAcr 

■^ they  bear  abstinent,  and  when  prea<ed  bi 

IT  will  sometimes  feed  oei  caicanes  bsn 
They  live  to  more  than  fifty  years ;  <xa- 
•equently,  having  annnal  litlen  of  tram  tkne  n 
five  cubs,  they  nraltiply  rapidly  who  ■« 
•<iiousl;r  oFfMsed.  In  ancient  times,  when  de 
devaslatious  of  Egyptian,  Penian,  Greek,  md 


it  illntcd  by  i£b  impramoD  which  th«r  mcrme 
oMie  apod  Ihc  mixed  hnthea  populition  of  8k- 
mrii,  vlun  Isncl  «w  curied  sw>;  into  e«^ 
IrrilT  (1  Kingi  xrii  2S,  36). 

Tbe  Bdiptnici  preMmt  iiianT  itriking  inctma 
of  lioia,  touched  with  vonderml  fimje  ud  Gda- 
tilj:  «TQ)  wbera  the  uiim&l  ii  ■  direct  instm- 
DWDt  of  the  Almighty,  while  troe  to  his  minioD, 
le  rtill  rauim  so  to  hit  ostore.  Thm  nothing 
an  be  mar«  gnipbio  than  the  record  of  the  man 
«r  God  (1  KiuH  xiii.  28),  di>obedieDt  to  hig 
chirge,  to-Dck  dovn  from  Us  at,  »nd  Itiug 
dead,  while  the  lion  ituidi  by  Mm,  withoat 
bochin;  the  Itfelea*  bodj,  or  ittaeking  the  living 
iiimi],  onuUj  ■  (hTonrite  pre;.  See  idso  Gen. 
ilii.  9;  JobiT.  10, 11;  Nahom "     " — 


coming  np  tma  the  underwood 
benb  of  the  Jordan,  all  attest  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  tnimal  and  ita  haluts.  Final)  J,  the 
liom  in  the  den  with  Daniel,  miracoloael]'  lear- 
ing  him  nnmoleated,  Mill  retain,  in  all  other 
roDfCUi  the  real  charaderiitics  of  their  nature. 

The  lion,  at  an  emblem  of  power,  was  symbot- 
ied  of  the  tribe  of  Jndnh  (Gen.  xliz.  9).  The 
type  teenn  in  the  prophetitaJ  viiions,  and  the 
igait  of  this  animal  waa  among  the  tew  which 
llie  Hebrews  admitted  in  scalptnre,  or  in  cast 
medl,  as  exemplified  in  the  throne  of  Solomon. 
Liona.  in  remote  antiquity,  appear  to  have  been 
tnined  fbr  the  chaoe,  and  are,  eren  now,  occn- 
•kmally  domeilicated  with  aifety.  Placability 
and  attachment  are  displayed  1^  them  ereu  to 
Ibe  degree  of  sdiTc  deftnoe  of  their  fiiends,  as 
*u  exempliSed  at  Birr,  is  Ireland,  in  1S39, 
when '  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  being  withio  the 
den,  had  &llai  accidentally  upon  a  tiger,  who 
unmedialelj  cangfat  the  man  by  the  thi^  in  the 


spectators;   but  a  lion, 

" ip,  and 

t  to  let 


presence  a 
being  in  1 
tnnog  the  tiger  by  the  neck,  compel 

n,  and  the  man  waa  saved.'     Hon 

iotft  of  a  similaT  character  are  recorded  both  by 
ucient  and  modem  writers. 

ZooIogiBtB  condder  AfHca  the  primitive  abode 
ti  liooi,  their  progrev  towardi  the  north  and 
■en  having  at  one  time  extended  to  the  fbreats 
of  Maeedonin  and  Greece;  bat  in  Aua,  never  to 
the  south  of  the  Nerbndda,  nor  east  of  the  lower 
Ganges.  Knee  the  invendon  of  gunpowder,  and 
CTen  iince  the  havoc  which  the  onentatioos  bar- 
barism of  Boman  gnudees  made  among  them, 
they  have  diminished  in  number  exeeMingly, 
allboagh  at  the  present  day  individual!  are  not 
luifreqncntly  lem  in  Barisary,  within  a  short  dia- 
taoeepfCenta. 

LITTER.  The  word  tranilated  litter,  in  Isa. 
Ixn.  SO,  is  the  same  which,  in  Num. 
nates  the  wains  or  carts  draum  by  oxen . 
the  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  removed 
from  place  to  place.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
litter,  which  ii  not  drawn,  bnt  carried.  This 
the  only  place  in  which  tht  word  occora  in  the 
Aotbonied  translation.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
infrr  ftnm  this  that  the  Hebrews  bad  no  vehicles 
of  the  kind.  litters  or  palanquins  were,  as  we 
know,  in  ose  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
They  wsK  borne  upon  the  sbooldett  of  men  (No. 


333),  and  at^ieai  to  have  been  nsed  fbr  carrving 
peraoDs  of  conaidention  short  distance*  cm  vuil^ 
like  the  sedan  chairs  of  a  fbrmer  day  in  England. 
We  doubt  if  the  Uebrewi  had  this  kind  of  litter, 
ss  it  scarcely  agrees  with  their  umple.  onlux- 
orions  habits ;  bnt  that  they  had  litters  borne  1^ 
beasta,  such  as  are  still  common  in  Western  Asia, 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 

In  C^nt  iii.  El  we  find  a  word  which  occnn 
nowhere  else  in  Scriptnre,  and  is  applied  to  « 
vehicle  used  by  king  Solomon.  This  word  is 
rendered  ■  chsnot'  in  oor  Authorised  versiim, 
although  nnlike  any  other  word  so  rendered  in 
that  version.  It  literally  means  a  laainiH  ameh, 
and   is  usually  conceived  to  denote  a  kind  of 


inages  anc 

;.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  object,  imi 
ately  suggests  that  it  may  have  beni  nearly  the 
nme  thing  as  the  moeing  throiu  or  seal  of  the 
Peiiians.     It  eooiists  of  a  light  fVame  fixed  on 


two  strong  p>lea.  like  those  of  oi 
The  frame  is  generally  covered  with  doth,  and 
has  a  duor,  sometimes  of  lattice  work,  at  each 
side.  It  is  carried  by  two  mnles,  one  between 
the  poles  befbre,  the  other  behind.  These  con- 
veyanors  are  nsed  by  great  persons  when  disposed 
tm  retirement  or  ease  during  a  journey,  or  when 
link  or  feeble  from  an.  But  they  are  chiefly 
osed  by  ladies  of  consldsration  in  their  joomeya 
(No.  23*). 

The  popular  illnstratora  of  Scriptacn  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  and  the 
other  litters  of  Western  Aua ;  and  have,  there- 
tort,  resorted  to  India,  and  drawn  tbar  illustra- 
tion* tnm,  the  pBlanqiuns  borne  by  men,  and 
fhnn  the  kncAiit  of  elephants.  This  is  nnneces- 
sary,  *«  Western  Ada  itill  supplies  conveyances 
of  ihit  description,  more  smtaUe  and  more  likely 
to  have  been  andentty  in  nse,  than  any  which 
the  hrtber  east  can  pcodoee.  If  the  on*  already 
described  shoold  seem  too  hnmble,  there  are  other 
takht-ravan*  of  more  impodng  appearance.  Some 
reader*  nay  rtmembcr  the  'litter  of  red  doth, 


adorned  with  pcarli  ud  jeweli,'  tocMher  with 


Es  (la  bear  it  bj  tumi),  which  the  king 
itih  prepared  for  the  joame*  of  hi* 
dkoghler.  Thii  waa,  doubllen,  of  the  kind  which 
tl  borne  by  foor  mnlet,  two  behind  and  two  be- 

biui  nmgei  prevail,  two  csmela  are  niually  em- 
ployed to  bear  the  lakht-nvan,  and  wiiDetimea 
two  honiea.  When  borne  b;  cameli,  the  bead  of 
Ibe  hindmoat  of  the  animal  ■  ia  bent  painfdllj 
down  under  the  vehicle.  Tbii  ie  the  moet  eom- 
fbitable  kind  of  Utter,  and  two  light  penoua  majr 


The  thiireei/tk  i*  another  kind  of  camel-litter, 
leaembling  the  Indian  Howdai,  by  which  name 
(or  rather  /iddtg)  it  ia  aometimee  called.  It  is 
compixed  of  a  ■mall  aqoare  platform  with  a 
cauopf  or  arcbed  eovenng.     11  accommodaiei 


bat  one  persoo,  and  ii  placed  apon  the  back  of  a 
camel,  and  resti  upon  two  square  camel-chpMi. 
one  »□  each  aide  of  the  animal.  It  ia  very  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  text  in  view,  bnt  from 
otben,  that  the  Hebreva  had  Uttera ;  and  there 
il  little  reaaon  to  donbt  that  they  were  the  aame 
aa  thoee  now  employed  io  Palenine  and  the 
iieighbouriDg  conntriei,  where  there  are  atill  the 
ome  circnmslance*  of  climate,  the  aame  domeatic 
animala,  and  eaaentially  the  aame  hatnis  of  life, 
aa  in  the  Biblical  period. 

LIVER  ocenn  in  Eiod.  izii.  13.  22;  Lev. 
iii.  «.  10,  IS;  iv.  9;  Tii.  4;  vilL  IS,  aS;  ix.  10, 
19 ;  Prov.  vii.  33 ;  Uan.  ii.  II ;  Eack.  ixi.  21. 
Id  all  the  inatancea  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Pentateuch,  il  fbrma  part  of  the  phraae  tnnslatod 
in  ihe  Authorized  Version  '  the  caal  that  ia  above 
the  liver,'  bnl  which  Gesenioa  miderataoda  to  be 
the  great  lobe  of  the  liver  itseli;  rather  than  the 
caul  over  it  Jahn  ihiaka  the  tioaller  lobe  to  be 
meant.  It  appears  from  the  Bme  paaaagei  that 
it  waa  burnt  apon  the  altar,  and  not  eaten  as 
sacriScial  food.  The  liver  was  mppoaed  by  the 
aneieut  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romany  to  be  the  uat 
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oftbepairioiia,  pride,  Iove,&c.  Tlnis, Gen. lUi. 
6,  'with  their  assembly  let  not'  literally  'aj 
liver  be  onited.'  Woauda  in  the  liver  were  up- 
poaed  to  be  mortal;  thus  the  eipnaaioiu  a 
Prov.  vii.  as, '  a  dart  throagb  his  liver,'  and  Lam 
ii.  11,  *  my  liver  is  poured  oat  npou  the  canV 
are  each  of  them  a  periphnui 
The  passage  in  Eaekiel  (ch.  i:  .  , 
interestinB  reference  to  the  most  ancient  of  ill 
modes  or  divination,  by  the  ii 
viscera  of  animiila  and  even  of 
fldally  slaagbicred  for  the  parpoee.  It  is  (bat 
said  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  among  other  moda 
of  divinatioa,  referred  to  in  the  same  vnt, 
'  looked  apon  the  liver.'  The  liver  was  alvtjri 
oooMered  the  moat  important  organ  in  ibc  ■«■ 
cieut  art  of  divination  by  the  entrula.  Pliila- 
nntaa  feUcitonily  deacribea  it  aa  '  the  pn^Kty- 
ing  tripod  of  all  divinatioD.'  It  i*  an  inteRtnaf 
inqoiiy  how  this  regard  (0  it  originated,  yikariia 
tuggesta  a  plausible  theory  of  the  firit  rise  of  di- 
vination t»  the  liver.  He  saya  the  aoooli 
inspected  the  liven  of  thoaa  animala  wUch  fn 
qaented  the  plaoea  where  they  wished  to  aettk; 
and  if  tbqr  found  the  liver,  to  which  they  chteSr 
ascribed  the  proceM  of  tangoiScatioii,  was  iajBni 
they  condoded  that  the  water  and  noarithmaM 
oalleeted  in  such  localities  were  onwholcsiai 
(i.  i).  Bnt  divination  is  coeval  and  oo-eitenam 
with  a  belief  in  the  divinity.  We  know  thai  » 
early  as  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel  there  mt 
certain  means  of  commnnifalion  betwecD  God 
and  man,  and  that  those  meana  were  coDiiecMt 
with  the  sacrifice  of  animala ;  and  we  f«fa  n 
oonrider  these  means  aa  the  sonree  of  divioaliia 
in  later  ages,  conceiving  that  when  the  n>l 
tokens  of  the  divine  interest  with  which  the  [si- 
mitive  fiunilies  of  man  were  fevanred  cesied,  ii 
consequence  of  the  multiplying  of  hucBaii  tnar 
grennons,  thelrdeacendants endeavoured buotnia 
counsel  and  information  by  the  aame  eilemi 
obaervanoes.  We  believe  that  thna  only  will  Hit 
minute  resemblanoes  be  aooomted  for,  wUcb  n 
discover  between  the  diffineut  methods  of  diriia- 
I,  utterly  ontnoeable  to  reaaon,  bat  which  bn 


k  that  the  fint  recorded  ii 
Uon  i«  that  of  the  ter^ihim  of  I«b«ii,  ft  nadn  if 
PadaD-aram,  a  district  bMderins  <m  (hat  ooaoln 
(1  Sam.  i.ix.  IS,  IG),  but  by  which  terapbim  boa 
the  Sept.  and  Joshua  nndetMood  'the  lara  al 

LIZASO.      Under    this    denominatiOD   tbr 
modern  loologist   placea   til   the   oold-bhi»M 


'girt   p 
have  t 


with  the  addition  of  bur  foet.  Thos  viewal,  H 
one  great  fiunily,  they  conatitnte  the  Sanriu*. 
Laccrtinm,  and  LacertidES  of  authon ;  emlaadBi 
nomerons  generical  diviaious,  which  commOKC 
with  the  largest,  that  ia,  the  crocodile  gnep,  aal 
paa  through  aandry  odiera,  a  variety  of  tpado, 
formidable,  diagnating,  or  pleMiog  in  appcaiaoa 
— aome  equally  fVeqnenting  the  land  mm  «*>Fr, 
others  absolutely  confined  to  the  earth  and  to  ib( 
moat  arid  deaeru  ;  and  thoogh  Id  geoend  hsO' 
there  are  a  few  with  diqioled  ptvprtttoi 
being  held  to  poison  or  eorrode  by  ■<■■ 
of  tbeexidatioDafBBicbar,  and  Mhen  eit«M 
aa  of  medical  use  in  pharmacy ;  bat  (kW  P"' 
peitiea  in  most,  if  not  in  «U,arem~'-' — '"^ 
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or  illDflOiy.    Of  some  genera,  sach  as  the  cit^ 
codiJe  and  chameleon,  we  have  already  made 
mentioD  [Chaxsleon;  Cbogodiub;    I>bagon; 
LiTiATHAif],  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  oar 
present  remarks  to  the  liflu^  that  are  inhabitants 
of  Western  Asia  and  E^gypt,  and  to  those  more 
particalarly  noticed  in  the  Bible.    Of  these  com> 
mentators  indicate  six  or  seven  species,  whereof 
some  indeed  may  be  nusappreheuded ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  regions  of  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt  are  overmn  with    animals  of  this 
family,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  allusion 
to  more  than  one  genus  in  the  Scriptures,  where 
so  many  observations  and  similes  are  derived 
from  the  natural  objects  which  were  fiimiliar  to 
the  Tarioos  writers.    In  Lev.  xi.  29  mention  is 
made  of  a  species  called  tzah,  which  Bochart 
refers  to  one  of  the  group  of  Monitors  or  Varanus, 
the  Nilotic  lizard.    Like  the  other  of  this  form, 
it  is  possessed  of  a  tail  double  the  length  of  the 
body,  but  is  not  so  well  known  in   Palestine, 
vhere  there  is  only  one  real   river  (Jordan), 
which  is  not  tenanted  by  this  species.    We  have 
already  shown  that  the  true  crocodile  frequented 
the  shores  and  marshes  of  the  coast  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period ;  and  therefore  it  may 
veil  have  had  a  more  specific  name  than  Levia- 
than—a  word  apparently  best  suited  to  the  dig- 
nified and  lofty  diction  of  the  prophets,  and  dearly 
of  more  gjeneral  signification  thamthe  morecollo- 
qoial  designation.    Jerome  was  of  this  opinion ; 
and  it  is  thus  likely  that  tiab  was  applied  to  both, 
as  waran  is  now  considered  only  a  variety  of,  or 
a  young,  crocodile.    There  is  a  second  of  the 
same  group,  Lacerta  Scincus  of  Merrem  (  Vareuttu 
Armtriu8\  Waran-el-hard,  also  reaching  to  six 
feet  in  length ;  and  a  third,  not  as  yet  clearly 
described,  which  appears  to  be  larger  than  either, 
growing  to  nine  ivet,  and  covered  with  bright 
cupreous  scales.    This  last   prefers  rocky  and 
stony   situations.    It  is  in  this   section  of  the 
Saurians  that  most  of  the  ^gantic  fossil  species, 
the  real  *  children  of  the  giants,'  are  found  to  be 
located ;  and  of  the  existing  species  some  are  re- 
ported to  possess  great  strength.    One  of  the  last- 
mentioned  pursues  its  prey  on  land  with  a  rapid 
boonding  action,  feeds  on  the  larger  insects,  and 
is  said  to  attack   game  in  a  body,   sometimes 
destroying  even  sheq).   The  Arabs,  in  agreement 
with  the  ancients,  assert  that  this  species  will  do 
fierce  and  victorious  battle  with  serpents. 


237.    [LaceitaStelUo.] 

We  come  next  to  the  group  of  lisards  more 
pTOperiy  so  called,  which  Hebrew  commentators 
take  to  be  the  Utaah,  a  name  having  some  allu- 
sion to  poison  and  adhesiveness.  The  word 
occurs  only  once  (Lev.  xL  SO),  where  Saurians 
alone  appear  to  be  indicated.  If  the  Hebrew  root 
were  to  guide  the  decision,  Uiaah  would  be  another 


name  for  the  gecko  or  anakah,  for  there  is  but  one 
species  which  can  be  deemed  venomous ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  adhesiveness,  though  the 
geckos  possess  it  most,  numerous  common  lizards 
run  up  and  down  perpendicular  walls  with  great 
&cilitv.  We,  therefore,  take  chomet,  or  the 
sand  lizard  of  Bochart,  to  be  the  true  lizard, 
several  (probably  many)  species  existing  in  my- 
riads on  the  rocks  in  sandy  places,  and  in  ruins  m 
every  part  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
There  is  one  species  particularly  abundant  and 
small,  well  known  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of  Sara* 
bandi.  We  now  come  to  the  Stelliones,  which 
have  been  confounded  with  the  noxious  geckog 
and  others  from  the  time  of  Aldrovandus,  and 
thence  have  been  a  source  of  inextricable  trouble 
to  commentators.  They  are  best  known  by  the 
bundles  of  starlike  spines  on  the  body. 

Next  we  place  the  Geckotians,  among  which 
comes  anaktui^  in  our  versions  denominated/«r- 
ret,  but  which  is  with  more  propriety  transferred 
to  the  noisy  and  venomous  abu-iun  of  the  Arabs. 
The  particular  species  most  probably  meant  is 
the  lacerta  gecko  of  Hasselquist,  the  gecko  lobatuM 
of  Geofi^,  distinguished  by  having  the  soles  of 
the  feet  ^Ulated  and  striated  like  open  fkns,  from 
whence  a  poisonous  ichor  is  said  to  exude,  in- 
flaming the  human  skin,  and  infecting  food  that 
may  have  been  trod  upon  by  the  animal.  Hence 
the  Arabic  name  of  alnt-burt,  or  *  father-leprosy,' 
at  Cairo. 

To  these  we  add  the  Chameleons,  already 
described  [Chamelbon];  and  then  follows  the 
Scincus, 

Of  the  spedes  of  Sept,  that  is,  viviparous 
serpent-lizards,  having  the  body  of  snakes,  with 
four  weak  limbs,  a  species,  with  only  three  toes 
on  each  foot,  appears  to  extend  to  Syria. 

LOAN.  The  Mosaic  laws  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  borrowing,  lending,  and  repaying,  are 
in  substance  as  follows : — If  an  Israelite  b^me 
poor,  what  he  deftired  to  borrow  was  to  be  freely 
lent  to  him,  and  no  interest,  either  of  money  or 
produce,  could  be  exacted  from  him;  interest 
might  be  taken  of  a  forei^er,  but  not  of  an 
Israelite  by  another  Israelite  (Exod.  xxii.  25; 
Dent,  xxiii.  19,  2U;  Lev.  xxv.  35,  38\  At  the 
end  of  every  seven  years  a  remission  or  debts  was 
ordained ;  every  creditor  was  to  remit  what  he 
had  lent :  of  a  foreigner  the  loan  might  be  exacted, 
but  not  of  a  brother.  If  an  Israelite  wished  to 
borrow,  he  was  not  to  be  refbsed  because  the  year 
of  remission  was  at  hand  (Dent.  xv.  1-11).  Pledges 
might  be  taken,  but  pot  as  such  the  mill  or  the 
upper  millstone,  for  that  would  be  to  take  a  man's 
life  in  pledge.  If  the  pledge  was  raiment,  it  was 
to  be  given  back  before  sunset,  as  being  needful 
for  a  covering  at  night  The  widow's  garment 
could  not  be  taken  in  pledge  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  6,  17). 

These  laws  relating  to  loans  may  wear  a  strange 
aspect  to  the  mere  modem  reader,  and  cannot  be 
understood,  either  in  their  bearinjr  or  their  sanc- 
tions, unless  considered  from  the  Biblical  point  of 
view.  The  land  of  Canaan  (as  the  entire  world) 
belonged  to  its  Creator,  but  was  given  of  God  to 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  which  this  liberality  to  the  needy  was 
one.  The  power  of  getting  loans  therefore  was  a 
part  of  the  poor  man's  Inheritance.  It  was  a  lien 
on  the  land  (the  source  of  all  property  with  agri- 
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enltnnl  people),  which  was  m  Tdid  ••  the  tenure 
of  any  given  portion  by  the  tribe  or  fiunily  to 
whoie  lot  it  hui  fiiUen.  This  ii  the  light  i^  which 
the  Af 06UC  polity  reprefents  the  matter,  and  in 
thU  light,  80  long  as  tbat  polity  retained  its  fbroe, 
would  it,  as  a  matter  of  ooarsCf  be  regarded  by 
the  owners  of  property.  Thus  the  execution  of 
this  particular  law  was  secured  by  the  entire  force 
with  which  the  constitution  itself  was  recom- 
mended and  sustained.  But  as  human  selfishness 
miffht  in  time  endanger  this  particular  set  of  laws, 
so  Moses  applied  special  support  to  the  possibly 
weak  part  Hence  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
enjoins  the  duty  of  lending  to  the  needy.  Of  this 
emphasis  the  very  essence  is  the  sanction  supplied 
by  that  special  providence  which  lay  at  the  yerr 
basis  of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth ;  so  that  lend- 
ing to  the  destitute  came  to  be  enforced  with  all 
the  power  derivable  from  the  express  will  of  God. 

That  the  system  of  law  regarding  loans  was 
carried  into  effect  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ^  It 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  general  constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  came  recommended  with  the 
entire  sanction  which  that  system  had  on  its  own 
behalf;  nor  were  there  an^  predominant  antago- 
nist principles  at  work  which  would  prevent  this 
from  proceeding  step  bv  step,  in  its  proper  place 
and  time,  with  the  residue  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion. Nor  do  the  passages  of  Scripture  (Job  xxii. 
6 ;  xxiv.  3 ;  Matt  xviii.  28 ;  Prov.  xzviii.  8 ; 
Ezek.  xviii.  8 ;  Ps.  xv.  5 ;  cix.  11),  which  give  us 
reason  to  Hunk  that  usury  was  practised  and  the 
poor  debtor  oppressed,  show  anything  but  those 
breaches  to  which  laws  are  always  liable,  espe- 
cially in  a  period  when  morals  grow  corrupt  and 
institutions  in  consequence  decline. 

WItile,  however,  the  benign  tendency  of  the 
laws  in  question  is  admitted,  may  it  not  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  were  strictiy  just?  SniBh  a 
doubt  could  arise  only  in  a  mind  which  viewed 
tiie  subject  from  the  position  of  our  actual  socie^. 
A  modem  might  plead  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  his  own ;  that  his  property 
of  every  kind — land,  food,  money — was  his  own ; 
and  thAt  he  was  justified  to  turn  all  and  each  part 
to  account  for  his  own  benefit.  Apart  from  reli- 
gious considerations  this  position  is  impregnable. 
But  such  a  view  of  property  finds  no  support  in 
the  Mosaic  institutions.  In  them  property  has  a 
divine  origin,  and  its  use  is  entrusted  to  man  on 
oertun  conditions,  which  conditions  are  as  valid 
as  is  the  tenure  of  property  itselfl  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  the  entire  laud-— all  property — was  a  great 
loan,  a  loan  lent  of  God  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
who  might  well  therefore  acqmesoe  in  any  ar- 
rangement which  required  a  portion — a  small 
portion — of  this  loan  to  be  under  certain  circum- 
stances accessible  to  the  destitute.  This  view 
receives  confirmation  from  the  ihot  that  interest 
might  be  taken  of  persons  who  were  not  Hebrews, 
and  therefore  lay  beyond  the  sphere  embraced  by 
this  special  arrangement 

Had  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  free  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  the  permission  to  take  usury 
of  foreigners  might  have  had  the  effect  of  impo- 
veriiliing  Palestine  by  affording  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  employing  capital  abroad;  but,  under 
the  actual  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  tiiis  evil 
was  impossible.  Some  not  inconsiderable  advan* 
tages  must  have  ensued  from  the  observance  of 
these  laws.    The  entire  alienation  and  Iom  of  the 


lent  yi'operty  were  prevented  by  that  peenfiar  in- 
stitution which  restored  to  every  man  his  propertj 
at  the  gr^t  year  of  release.  In  the  inteml  be 
tween  the  jubilees  the  system  under  considcrstiai 
would  tend  to  prevent  those  inequalities  of  sodsl 
condition  whica  always  arise  rapidly,  and  which 
have  not  seldom  brought  disaster  and  nun  en 
states.  The  aiBuent  were  required  to  part  with 
a  portion  -of  their  affluence  to  supply  the  waoto 
of  the  needy,  without  exacting  that  reeoDMose 
which  would  cmly  make  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  more  needy ;  thus  superindocing  a  state  of 
things  scarcely  more  injunous  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other  of  these  two  parties.  There  was  also 
in  this  system  a  strongly  conservKtive  influenccL 
Agriculture  was  the  foimdation  of  tiie  constita- 
tion.  Had  money-lending  been  a  trade,  numey- 
making  would  also  have  been  eagerly  porsoei 
Capital  would  be  witiidrawn  from  the  luid ;  the 
agriculturist  would  pass  into  the  usurer;  hvft 
ineoualities  would  anae ;  commerce  would  aantme 
preoiominanoe^  and  the  entire  ccnnmonwealdi  be 
overturned— changes  and  evils  whioh  were  pre- 
vented, or,  if  not  so,  certainly  retarded  and  abm, 
by  the  code  of  laws  regarding  loans.  As  it  mi, 
the  gradually  increasing  wealUi  of  the  oonntiy  ms 
in  tne  main  laid  out  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  aogmeat 
its  productiveness  and  distribute  its  boontiet. 

These  views  may  prepare  the  reader  for  eoa- 
sidering  the  doctrine  of  '  the  Great  Teacher '  oo 
the  subject  of  loans.    It  is  found  fiM><abl3r  ex- 

{iressed  in  Luke's  Gospel  (vi.  84,  35) :  '  If  je 
end  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  vhtf 
thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sfamers,to 
receive  as  much  again :  but  love  ye  your  enenuc^ 
and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  agua; 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
the  children  of  the  Highest ;  for  he  is  kmd  aats 
the  unthankfVil  and  to  ue  evil.'  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  is  distinct  and  frdl,  unmistakeable, 
and  not  to  be  evaded.  He  oommuids  men  to 
lend,  not  as  Jews  to  Jews,  but  even  to  enemieii 
without  asking  or  receiviuff  any  return,  after  die 
manner  of  the  Great  Bene&ctor  of  the  Univeni^ 
who  sends  down  his  rains,  and  bids  his  bob  to 
shine  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  tbe 
just  To  attempt  to  view  tiiis  oommand  m  die 
light  of  reason  and  experience  would  reqain 
space  which  cannot  here  be  given ;  but  we  vnA 
add,  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the  mjimedcm 
awa^  is  most  unworthy  on  the  pan  of  proftssed 
disciples  of  Christ ;  and  that,  not  impoasibl;  it 
least  fidelity  to  the  behests  of  Him  whom  ve 
call  Lord  and  Master  would  of  itself  aoivff 
all  doubts  and  remove  ail  misgivings,  by  pra^ 
cally  showing  that  this,  as  every  other  doetrioe 
that  fell  from  His  lips,  is  indeed  of  God  (Joka 
vii.  17). 
LOAVES.     rBRSJLD.] 

LOCUST.  There  are  ten  Hebrew  words  whick 
appear  to  signify  *  locust'  in  the  Old  TestamcaL 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  tluitsoBieof  dioe 
words  denote  merely  the  different  states  throoi^ 
which  the  locust  passes  after  leaving  the  egg,  ^^ 
the  larva,  the  pupa,  and  tiie  perfect  iiisect-«U 
which  much  resemble  each  other,  except  that  tbe 
larva  has  no  wings,  and  that  the  pupa  bum*** 
only  the  rudiments  of  those  members,  wnieh  ire 
fully  devek^>ed  only  in  the  adult  loentt  (Mi- 
chaelis,  SuppUm,  ad  Lex.  Htbr.  ii.  667,  m)- 
But  this  suppositioB  is  mamfestiy  wrong  with  r^ 
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nrd  to  fnr  of  the  terma,  beeaiue»  in  Lew.  xu  22, 
ue  word  'after  his  kind,'  or  species,  is  added 
after  each  of  them  (comp.  yer.  14, 15,  16).  It 
ifl  most  probable,  therefore,  that  all  the  rest 
tre  also  toe  names  of  species,  bat  we  know  not 
how  to  distingnish  the  several  species  fh>m  each 
other. 

Loeasts,  like  manj  other  of  the  general  pro- 
TJsioQS  of  nature,  may  occasion  incidental  and 
partial  eiil;  but  upon  the  whole  they  are  an  im- 
mense benefit  to  those  portions  of  the  world  which 
they  inhabit;  and  so  connected  is  the  chain  of 
bifiog  that  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  advan- 
tsge  is  not  confined  to  those  regions.   '  They  clear 
the  way  for  the  renovatiou  of  vegetable  prodac- 
tioos  which  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  exuberance  of  some  particular  species,  and 
are  thna  fulfilling  the  law  of  the  Creator,  that  of 
all  which  he  has  made  should  nothing  be  lost. 
A  region  which  has  been  choked  up  by  shrubs 
and  perennial  plants  and  hard  half-withered  im- 
pahuable  grasoes,  after  havin^^  been  laid  bare  by 
these  scourges,  soon  appears  m  a  fiur  more  beau- 
tiiiil  dress,  with  new  herbs,  superb  lilies,  fresh 
annual  granes,  and  young  um  juicy  shrubs  of 
perennijd  kin<ite,  afforaing  delidous  herban^  for 
the  wild  cattle  and  game.'    Meanwhile  their  ex- 
oeffiire  multiplication  is  repressed  by  numerous 
causes.    Contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  with  all 
other  insects,  the  males  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  females.    It  is  believed  that  if  they  were 
equal  in  number  they  would  in  ten  years  annihi- 
late the  vegetable  system.    Besides  all  the  crea- 
tures that  feed  upon  them,  rains  are  very  de- 
stmctiTe  to  their  eggs,  to  the  larvae,  pupse,  and 
perfect  insect.     When  perfect,  tiiey  always  fly 
with  the  wind,  and  are  therefore  constantly  beins 
carried  out  to  sea,  and  often  ignorantly  aesoend 
upon  it  as  if  upon  land.    Myriads  are  thus  lost 
in  the  ocean  every  year,  and  become  the  food  of 
fishes.    On  land  they  afford  in  all  their  several 
states  sustenance  to  countless  tribes  of  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles.  Sec,;  and  if  their  office  as  the 
scavengers  of  nature,  commissioned  to  remove 
all  superfluous  productions  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  sometimes  incidefdally  and  as  the  operation 
of  a  general  law,  interferes  with  the  labours  of 
man,  as  do  storms,  tempests,  &c,  they  have,  from 
all  antiquity  to  the  present  hour,  afforded  him  an 
excellent  supply  till  the  land  acquires  the  benefit 
of  their  visitations,  by  yielding  him  in  the  mean- 
time an  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  nutritious 
aliment    They  are  eaten  as  meat,  are  ground 
into  flour,  and  made  into  bread.    They  are  even 
an  exteonve  article   of  commerce.    Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  a  people  of  Ethiopia  who  were 
so  fond  of  eating  them  that  they  were  called 
Acridoplmgi,  *  eaters  of  locusts.'    Whole  armies 
have  been  relieved  by  them  when  in  danger  of 
perishing.    Their  great  flights  occur  only  every 
fourth  or  fifth  season.    Those  locusts  which  come 
in  the  fiirst  instance  only  fix  on  trees,  and  do  oot 
destroy  grain:  it  is  the  young  before  they  are 
able  to  fly  which  are  chiefly  injurious  to  the 
crops.     Nor  do  idl  the  species  feed  upon  vege- 
tables; one,  comprehending  many  vaneties,  the 
troxalis,  feeds  upon  insects.    Latreille  says  the 
house-cricket  will  do  so.    *  Locusts,'  remarks  a 
"rery  sensible  tourist,  'seem  to  devour  not  so 
much  from  a  ravenous  appetite  as  from  a  rage 
for  destroying.'    Destmotion,  therefbre,  and  not 
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food,  is  the  chief  impulse  of  their  devastations, 
and  in  this  consists  their  utility ;  they  are  in  fact 
omnivorous.  The  most  poisonous  plants  are  in- 
different to  them ;  they  will  prey  even  upon  the 
crowfoot,  whose  causticity  bums  the  very  hides 
of  beasts.  They  simply  oonstmie  everything  with- 
out predilection,  vegetable  matter,  linen,  woollen, 
silk,  leather,  &c. ;  and  Pliny  does  not  exaggerate 
when  he  says,  'and  even  Uie  doors  of  houses,' 
for  they  have  been  known  to  consume  the  very 
varnish  of  furniture.  They  reduce  everything 
indiscriminately  to  shreds,  which  become  ma- 
nure. It  might  serve  to  mitigate  popular  mis- 
apprehensions on  the  subject  to  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  locusts  had 
been  carnivorous  like  wasps.  All  terrestrial 
beings,  in  such  a  case,  not  excluding  man  himseli^ 
would  have  become  their  victims.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  thinas  respecting  them  yet  unknown 
to  us  which  would  still  further  justify  the  belief 
that  this,  like  '  every '  other  '  work  of  God  is 
good ' — benevolent  upon  the  whole. 
LOG.  [  WEiaBTS  AND  Measdhes.I 
LOIS,  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  not  by 
the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Greek,  but  by 
that  of  his  mother.  Hence  the  Syriac  has  '  thy 
mother's  mother.'  She  is  commended  by  St. 
Paul  for  her  faith  ^2  Tim.  i.  5) ;  for  although 
she  might  not  have  known  that  the  Christ  was 
come,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he,  she  vet 
believed  in  the  Messiah  to  come,  and  died  in  that 
fkith. 

LONGEVITY.  The  lengthened  ages  of  some 
of  the  ante  and  post-diluvian  fathers,  as  given  by 
Moses  in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  as  follows: — 

Years. 
Adam  .....  Gen.  v.     5  930 

Seth „  8  912 

Enos „  11  905 

Cainan „  14  910 

Mahalaleel      .     .     .       „  17  895 

Jared „  20  962 

Enoch „  23  865 

Methuselah     •     .     .       „  27  969 

Lamech     .     .     .      .       „  31  777 

Noah   .....      H    ix.  29  950 

Shem  .....       „    xi.  10,  11     600 
Arphaxad.     ...        „        12,  13    438 

Salah „  14,  15    433 

Eber    .....       „  16, 17    464 

Peleg „  18,  19    239 

Reu „  20,21     239 

Serug ,  22,  23    230 

Nahor „  24,  25     148 

•     Terah „  32  205 

Abraham  ....      „  xxv.  7  175 

Infidelity  has  not  failed,  in  various  ages,  to 
attack  revelation  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  ab- 
surdity of  assfgnine  to  an^  class  of  men  this 
lengthened  term  of  existence.  In  reference  to 
this  Josephus  remarks : — *  Let  no  one  upon  com- 
paring the  lives  of  the  ancients  with  our  lives, 
and  with  the  few  years  which  we  now  live,  tlunk 
that  what  we  say  of  them  is  false ;  or  make  the 
shortness  of  our  lives  at  present  an  argument  that 
neither  did  they  attain  to  so  long  a  duration  of 
life.'  When  we  consider  the  compensating  pro- 
cess which  is  going  on,  the  marvel  is  that  the 
human  f)rame  sEould  not  last  longer  than  it  does. 
Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  the  yean 
above  named  are  hmaTf  consisting  of  about  thirty 
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dajB ;  bat  this  tnppoeitioD,  with  a  view  to  reduce 
the  lives  of  the  ante-dilaTians  to  oar  standard,  is 
replete  with  difficalties.  At  this  rate  the  whole 
time,  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  Flood, 
woald  not  be  more  than  about  140  years ;  and 
Methuselah  himself  would  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  which  many  even  now  do,  whilst  many 
must  have  had  children  when  mere  infants  I  Be- 
sides, if  we  compute  the  age  of  the  post-dilavians 
by  this  mode  of  calcnladon— and  why  should  we 
not  ? — we  shall  find  that  Abraham,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  in  a  good  old  age  (Gen.  xxy.  8)  could 
not  have  been  more  ihan  fifteen  yean  old  I  Moses 
must  therefore  have  meant  aalar,  not  Ivnar  years 
— not,  however,  exactly  so  long  as  ours,  for  the 
ancients  generally  reckoned  twelve  months,  of 
thirty  days  each,  to  the  year. 

But  it  is  asked,  if  Moses  meant  solar  years, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  patriarchs  did  not 
begin  to  beget  children  at  an  earlier  period  than 
they  are  reported  to  have  done  ?  Seth  was  105 
years  old,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  when  he 
begat  Enos;  and  Methuselah  167  when  Lamech 
was  bom  I  St  Auffustine  (L  15)  explains  this 
difficulty  in  a  two-fold  manner,  by  supposing 

1.  Either  that  the  age  of  pubert^r  was  later  in 

{proportion  as  the  lives  of  the  ante-diluvians  were 
onger  than  ours ;  or 

2.  That  Moses  does  not  record  the  first-bom 
sons,  but  as  the  order  of  the  genealogy  required, 
his  object  being  to  trace  the  succession  m>m  Adam, 
through  Seth,  to  Abraham. 

As  to  the  probable  reasons  why  God  so  pro- 
longed the  life  of  man  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  and  as  to  the  subordinate  means  by  which 
this  might  have  been  accomplished,  Josephus 
says :  *  For  those  ancients  were  beloved  of  God, 
and  lately  made  by  God  himself;  and  because 
their  food  was  then  fitter  for  the  prolongation  of 
life,  they  might  well  live  so  great  a  number  of 
years :  and  because  God  afforded  them  a  longer 
time  of  life  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  the 
good  use  they  made  of  it  in  astronomical  and 
geometrical  discoveries,  which  would  not  have 
afforded  the  time  for  foretelling  the  periods  of 
the  stars  unless  they  had  lived  600  years ;  for  the 
great  year  is  completed  in  that  interval/ 

In  the  above  passage  Josephus  enumerates /our 
causes  of  the  longevity  of  the  earlier  patriarchs. 
As  to  the  first,  viz.,  their  being  dearer  to  Grod 
than  other  men,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained; for  the  profligate  descendants  of  Cain 
were  equally  long-lived,  as  mentioned  above, 
with  others.  Neither  can  we  agree  in  the  second 
reason  he  assigns;  because  we  find  that  Noah' 
and  others,  though  bom  so  long  subsequently  to 
the  creation  of  Adam,  yet  lived  to  as  great  an 
age,  some  of  them  to  a  greater  age  than  he  did. 
iS  again,  it  were  ri|ht  to  attribute  longevity  to 
the  superior  quality  of  the  food  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, then  the  seasons,  on  which  this  de- 
pends, must,  about  Moses'  time — for  it  was  then 
that  the  term  of  human  existence  was  reduced  to 
its  present  standard — have  assumed  a  fixed  cha- 
racter. But  no  change  at  that  time  took  place  in 
the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which 
the  seasons  of  heat,  cold,  &e.,  are  regulated: 
hence  we  must  not  assume  that  it  was  the  nature 
of  the  fruits  they  ate  which  caused  longevity. 
How  fkr  the  ante-dilnvians  had  advanced  m  sei- 
entifie  research  generally,  and  in  astronomioU 


discovery  particalarly,  we  are  not  inftnned;  nor 
can  we  place  any  dependence  upon  what  Jon- 
phus  says  about  the  two  inscribei  pillan  whiek 
remained  from  the  old  world.   We  are  not,  then^ 
fore,  able  to  determine,  with  any  confidenoe,  that 
God  permitted  the  earlier  generations  of  nwi  to 
live  so  long,  in  order  that  £ey  nu^t  arriireata 
high  degree  of  mental  excellence.   From  the  kri^ 
notices  which  the  Scriptures  afiford  of  theehaiv> 
ter  and  habits  of  the  ante-dilu^ans,  we  shoold 
rather  infer  that  they  had  not  advanced  very  &r 
in  discoveries  in  natural  and  experinientsl  philo- 
sophy [see  ANTB-DiuTViAits].    We  most  sappoee 
that  they  did  not  reduce  their  language  to  alpht- 
betical  order ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  do  so  tta 
time  when  human  life  was  so  prolonged,  that  the 
tradition  of  the  creation  passed  throogfa  ooly  two 
hands  to  Noah.    It  would  seem  that  the  hook 
ascribed  to  Enoch  is  a  work  of  pos^diln^ 
origin.    Possibly  a  want  of  mental  employnwot, 
together  widi  the  labour  they  endured  ere  th^ 
were  able  to  extract  from  the  earth  the  neeei- 
saries  of  Ufe,  might  have  been  some  of  the  proi- 
imate  causes  of  that  degeneracy  which  led  God 
in  judgment  to  destroy  the  old  world.    If  the 
ante-diluvians  began  to  bear  children  at  the  age 
on  an  average  of  100,  and  if  they  ceased  to  don 
at  600  years,  the  world  might  then  have  betn  6r 
more  densely  populated  than  it  is  now.   Sup- 
posing, moreover,  that  the  earth  wm  no  morr 
productive  antecedently  than  it  was  subeeqneDti; 
to  the  flood;  and  that  the  ante-dilnvian &tben 
were  ignorant  of  those  mechanical  arts  which  fo 
much  abridge  human  labour  now,  we  can  eaiilv 
understand  how  difficult  they  must  have  foood  it 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  common  necessartH 
of  life,  and  this  the  more  so  if  animal  food  vtf 
not  allowed  them.    The  prolonged  life,  then,  of 
the  generations  before  the  flood,  would  seem  to 
have  been  rather  an  euil  than  a  blessing,  lesdieg 
as  it  did  to  the  too  rapid  peopling  of  the  eartk 
We  can  readily  conceive  how  this  might  condoee 
to  that  awful  state  of  things  expressed  is  the 
words,  '  And  the  whole  earth  was  filled  witli 
violence.'    In  the  absence  of  any  well  regulated 
system  of  government,  we  can  imagine  wlnt  evih 
must  have  arisen ;  the  unprincipled  would  of^ffea 
the  weak,  the  crafty  would  outwit  the  unsoqx^ 
ing,  and,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes,  destruction  and  misery  would  be  in  thdr 
ways.    Still  we  must  admire  the  providenoe  of 
Grod  in  the  longevity  of  man  immediatdj  after 
the  creation  and  the  flood.    After  the  crestioB, 
when  the  world  was  to  be  peopled  by  one  ntfo 
and  one  woman,  the  age  of  the  greatest  part  of 
tiiose  on  record  was  900  and  upwwds.    Bat  after 
the  flood,  when  there  were  three  couples  to  re 
people  the  earth,  none  of  the  patriarehs,  except 
Shem,  reached  the  age  of  500 ;  and  only  the 
three  first  of  his  line,  viz.,  Arphaxad,  Selsh,  and 
Eber,  came  near  that  age,  which  was  in  the  fit* 
century  after  the  flood.    In  the  second  ceotox? 
we  do  not  find  that  any  attained  the  age  of  S^Oj 
and  in  the  third  century  (aboot  the  latter  end  of 
which  Abraham  was  bom)  none,  except  Terah, 
arrived  at  200 ;  by  which  time  the  world  w»^ 
well  peopled,  that  they  had  boilt  cities,  sod  «f« 
formed  into  distinct  nations  under  their  re^edit* 
kings.    See  Gen.  xv. 

That  the  common  age  of  man  has  heeo  ">« 
same  in  all  times  nnce  the  world  was  peopled, » 
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from  profime  as  well  at  sacred  history,  i 
Phto  lived  to  the  age  of  81,  and  was  aeooimted 
as  old  man ;  and  those  whom  Pliny  reckons  up 
(Til  48)  as  rare  examples  of  long  life,  may,  fbr 
the  most  part,  be  equalled  in  modem  times.  -  We 
ODUot,  then,  bat  see  the  hand  of  Qod  in  the  pro- 
portion that  there  is  between  births  and  deaths ; 
for  by  this  means  the  population  of  the  world  is 
kept  op.    If  the  fixed  standard  of  hnman  life 
were  that  of  Methuselah's  age,  or  even  that  of 
Abraham's,  the  world  would  soon  be  overstocked ; 
or  if  the  age  of  man  were  limited  to  that  of  divers 
other  animals,  to  10,  20,  or  SO  years  only,  the 
decay  of  mankind  wonld  then  be  too  fast    Bat 
OD  the  present  scale  the  balance  is  nearly  even, 
and  life  and  death  keep  an  eqaal  pace.    In  thus 
maintaining  throughout  all  ages  and  places  these 
proportions  of  mankind,  and  all  other  creatures, 
Goa  declares  himself  to  be  indeed  the  ruler  of 
the  world. 
LOOKING-GLASSEa    [Mibrobs.] 
LORD,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  ruler  or 
governor.    In  the  Authorized  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  it  is  used  without  much  discrimination 
for  all  the  names  applied  to  Grod,  which  cannot 
be  helped,  as  our  language  does  not  afford  the 
same  nomber  of  distinguishing  titles  as  the  He- 
brew.   When,  however,  the  word  represents  the 
dread  name  of  Jehovah,  it  is  printed  in  small 
capitals,  Lobd,  and  is  by  this  contrivance  made 
a  distinguishing  term.    As  the  Hebrew  name 
Jehovah  is  one  never  used  with  reference  to  any 
but  the  Almighty,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Septoagint,  imitated  by  our  own  and  other  ver- 
sions, htm  represented  it  by  a  word  which  is  also 
osed  ibr  the  Hebrew  *  Adonai,'  which  is  applied 
not  only  to  God,  but,  like  our  *  Lord,'  to  creatures 
aIso»  as  to  angels  (Gen.  xix.  2 ;  Dan.  x.  16,  17), 
to  men  in  authority  (Gen.  xlii.  SO,  3S),  and  to 
proprietors,  owners,  masters  (Gen.  xlv.  8).    The 
leaaiuff  idea  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the 
English  words,  is  that  of  an  owner  or  proprietor, 
whether  God  or  man ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  infe- 
rior application  with  great  fluency  in  the  New 
Testament    Tlus  application  is  eiUier  literal  or 
complimentary ;  literal,  when  the  party  is  really 
an  owner  or  master,  as  in  Matt  x.  24 ;  xx.  8 ; 
xxi.  40;  Acts  xvL  16,  19;  Gal.  iv.  1,  &c;  or 
when  he  is  so  as  bavins  absolute  authority  over 
another  (Matt  ix.  38  ;  Luke  x.  2),  or  as  being  a 
supreme  lord  or  sovereien  (Acts  xxv.  26) ;  and 
complimentary,  when  used  as  a  tide  of  address, 
especially  to  superiors,  like  the  English  Matter, 
Sir,  as  in  Matt  xiii.  27 ;  xxi.  20 ;  Mark  vii.  8 ; 
Luke  ix.  54. 

It  cannot  but  be  deemed  desirable  that,  instead 
of  the  extensive  use  of  the  word  Lord  which  we 
have  described,  discriminating  terms  should  be 
adopted  in  translations.  Apart  from  the  Jewish 
superstitions  which  influenced  the  Seventy  in 
their  translation,  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  name  Jehovah  should  not  be  retained 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  Then  Lord 
might  represent  Adonai ;  or  perhaps  Sir,  or  Mas- 
ter, might  be  used  when  that  word  is  applied  to 
creatures ;  and  God  wonld  very  properly  repre- 
sent Slokim, 

LORD'S  DAT.  The  expression  so  rendered 
in  the  Authorized  English  Version  occurs  only 
once  in  the  New  Testament,  vis.  in  Rev.  i.  10, 
and  is  there  unaccompanied  by  any  other  words 


tending  to  explain  its  meaninff.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  the  same  phrase  was,  in  after 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  used  to  signify  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  ctmimemorated.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  same  name  was  given  to  that 
day  during  the  time  of  the  Aposties,  and  was  in 
the  present  instance  used  by  St  John  in  this 
sense,  as  referring  to  an  institution  well  known, 
and  therefore  requiring  no  explanation  [see 
article  Sabbath]. 

LOT  (a  covering) ;  son  of  Haran  and  nephew 
of  Abraham,  who  bj  the  early  death  of  his  rather 
had  already  come  into  possession  of  his  property 
when  Abraham  went  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xi.  SI).  Their  united  substance,  consisting 
chiefly  in  catUe,  was  not  then  too  large  to  pre- 
vent them  fh>m  living  together  in  one  encamp- 
ment Eventually,  however,  their  possessions 
were  so  greatiy  increased,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  separate ;  and  Abraham  with  rare  generosi^ 
conceded  the  choice  of  pasture-grounds  to  his 
nephew.  Lot  availed  himself  of  this  liberality  of 
his  uncle,  as  he  deemed  most  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, bv  fixing  his  abode  at  Sodom,  thaCt  his 
flocks  might  pasture  in  and  around  that  fertile 
and  well-watered  neighbourhood  (Gen.  xiii.  5-13^. 
He  had  soon  very  great  reason  to  regret  this 
choice ;  for  although  his  flocks  fed  well,  his  soul 
was  starved  in  that  vile  place,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 
There  *  he  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked' 
(2  Pfet  ii.  7). 

About  eight  years  after  his  separation  from 
Abraham  (b.c.  1913),  Lot  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner by  Chedorlaomer,  along  witii  the  otner 
inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  was  rescued  and 
brought  back  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.),  as  related 
under  other  heads  [Abbaham  ;  Chedorlaomer]. 
This  exploit  procured  for  Abraham  much  cele- 
brity in  Canaan ;  and  it  ought  to  have  procured 
for  Lot  respect  and  gratitude  fh>m  the  people 
of  Sodom,  who  had  been  delivered  from  hard 
slavery  and  restored  to  their  homes  on  his 
account  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  result 

At  length  the  guilt  of  '  the  cities  of  the  plain ' 
brought  down  the  signal  judgments  of  Heaven. 
The  avenging  angels,  after  having  been  enter- 
tained by  Abraham,  repaired  to  &dom,  where 
they  were  received  and  entertained  by  Lot,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  town  when  they 
arrived.  While  they  were  at  supper  the  house 
was  beset  by  a  number  of  men,  wno  demanded 
that  the  strangers  should  be  ffiven  up  to  them, 
for  the  unnatural  purposes  which  have  given  a 
name  of  inflimy  to  Sodom  in  all  generations.  Lot 
resisted  this  demand,  and  was  loaded  with  abuse 
by  the  vile  fellows  outside  on  that  account.  They 
had  nearly  forced  the  door,  when  the  angels  smote 
them  with  instant  blindness,  by  which  their  at- 
tempts were  rendered  abortive,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  disperse.  Towards  morning  the 
angels  apprised  Lot  of  the  doom  which  hung 
over  the  place,  and  urged  him  to  hasten  thence 
with  his  family.  He  was  allowed  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  this  deliverance  to  the  families  of  his 
daughters  who  had  married  in  Sodom ;  but  the 
warning  was  received  by  those  fhmilies  with  in* 
credulity  and  insult,  and  he  therefore  left  Sodom 
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aooompuiied  only  by  bis  wife  and  two  daaghten. 
As  they  went,  being  hastened  by  the  angels,  the 
wife,  anxious  for  those  who  had  been  left  behind, 
or  reluctant  to  remoTe  from  the  place  which  had 
long  been  her  home,  and  nhere  much  valuable 
property  was  necessarily  left  behind,  lingered  be- 
hind the  rest,  and  was  suddenly  involved  in  the 
destruction,  by  which — smothered  and  stiffened 
as  she  stood  by  saline  incrustations — she  became 
*a  pillar  of  salt.' 

Lot  and  his  daughters  then  hastened  on  to 
Zoar,  the  smallest  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain, 
which  had  been  spared  on  purpose  to  afford  him 
a  refuge:    but,  being  fearful,  after  what  had 
passed,  to  remain  among  a  people  so  corrupted, 
he  soon  retired  to  a  cavern  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  there  abode.    After  some  stay  in 
this  place,  the  daughters  of  Lot  became  appre- 
hensive lest  the  family  of  their  fiither  should  be 
lost  for  want  of  descendants,  than  which  no 
greater  calamity  was  known  or  apprehended  in 
Uiose  times*  and  in  the  belief  that,  after  what 
had  passed  iu  Sodom,  there  was  no  hope  of  their 
obtaining  suitable  husbands,  the^,  by  a  con- 
trivance which  has  in  it  the  taint  of  Sodom, 
where  they  had  been  brought  up,  made  their 
Ikther  drunk  with  wine,  and  m  that  state  seduced 
him  into  an  act  which,  as  they  well  knew,  would 
in  soberness  have  been  most  abhorrent  to  him. 
They  thus  became  the  mothers,  and  he   the 
ftithcr,  of  two  sons,  named  Moab  and  Ammon, 
from   whom   sprung   the  Moabites   and    Am- 
monites, so  often  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  his- 
tory (Gen.  xiz.).    This  circumstance  is  the  last 
which  the  Scripture  records  of  the  history  of 
Lot;  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are 
unknown. 
LOTS,  FEAST  OF.    [Puhim.] 
LOVE  FEAST,  usually  termed  A^pe,  and 
signifying  the  social  meal  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, which  generally  accompanied  the  Eucha- 
rist.   If  we  reflect  on  the  profound  impression 
which  the  transactions  of  *  the  night  on  which 
the  Lord  was  betrayed'  (1  Cor.  xL  23)  must 
have  made  on  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  nothing 
can  be  conceived   more  natural,  or  in  closer 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, than  a  wish  to  perpetuate  the  commemora- 
tion of  his  death  in  connection  with  their  social 
meal.    The  primary  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
had  impressed  a  sacrednesson  the  previous  repast 
(comp.  Matt  xxvi.  26,  Mark  xiv.  22,  with  Luke 
xxii.  20,  1  Cor.  xi.  25) ;  and  when  to  this  con- 
sideration we  add  the  aident  £iith  and  love  of  the 
new  converts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  of 
property  with  the  disruption  of  old  connections 
and  attachments  on  the  other,  which  must  have 
heightened  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  we  need 
not  look  further  to  account  for  the  institution  of 
the  AgapoB,  at  once  a  symbol  of  Christian  love 
and  a  striking  exemplification  of  its  benevolent 
energy.    However  soon  its  purity  was  soiled,  at 
first  it  was  not  undeserving  of  the  eulogy  pro- 
nounced by  the  great  orator  of  the  church — '  A 
custom  most  beautiful  and  most  beneficial ;  for 
it  was  a  supporter  of  love,  a  solace  of  poverty, 
a  moderator  of  wealth,  and  a  discipline  of  hnmi- 
Uty!' 

Thus  the  common  meal  and  the  Eucharist 
formed  together  one  whole,  and  were  conjointly 
denominated  the  Lord*$  Supptr  and  Ojfapt,  They 


were  alto  signified  (according  to  Moshdm, 
Neander,  and  other  eminent  cridcs)  by  the 
phrases  bmcUking  of  bread  (Acts  ii.  42, 46,  xz.  7). 
We  find  the  term  agapa  thus  applied  osce,  it 
least,  in  the  New  Testament  (Jade  12),  *11kk 
are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity.' 

The  following  is  the  description  given hy  To^ 
tnllian  of  these  feasts.      '  The  nature  of  oor 
CaHOj*  he  says, '  may  be  gathered  from  its  nine, 
which  is  the  Greek  term  for  love.    Howerer 
much  it  may  cobt  us,  it  is  real  gain  to  incnr  socfa 
expense  in  the  cause  of  piety :  for  we  aid  the 
poor  by  this  refreshment ;  we  do  not  sit  down  to 
It  till  we  have  first  tasted  of  prayer  to  God;  ve 
eat  to  satisfy  our  hunger ;  we  drink  no  moretkn 
befits  the  temperate ;  we  feast  9b  those  vbo  re* 
collect  that  they  are  to  spend  the  night  in  devo- 
tion ;  we  converse  as  those  who  know  that  the 
Lord  is  an  ear-witness.    After  water  for  wash- 
ing hands,  and  lights  have  been  brought  in, 
every  one  is  re<}uii^  to  sing  something  to  the 
praise  of  God,  either  from  the  Scriptures  or  firm 
his  own  thoughts ;  by  this  means,  if  any  ooe  has 
indulffed  in  excess,  he  is  detected.    The  feast  is 
closed  with  prayer.*    Contributions  or  oblatioDS 
of  provisions  or  money  were  made  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  surplus  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  presiding  elder— compare  1  Tun.  v.  17,  bj 
whom  it  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  orphans  and 
widows,  the  sick  and  destitute,  prisoners  and 
strangers. 

From  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Jnde  sod 
Peter,  already  quoted,  and  more  particolarly 
from  the  language  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  it  a]h 
pears  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Agapsewert 
perverted  from  their  original  design:  the  rich 
frequently  practised  a  aelflsh  indulgence,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  poorer  brethren :  '  every  one  taktlk 
before  other  hi§  own  eupper*  (1  Cor.  xl  SI); 
t.  e.  the  rich  fieasted  on  the  proviuons  thqf 
brought,  without  waiting  for  the  poorer  mem- 
hers,  or  granting  them  a  portion  of  their  abm* 
dance. 

On  account  of  these  and  similar  irregularities, 
and  probably  in  part  to  elude  the  notice  of  tbor 
persecutors,  the  Christians,  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  ftiequentlv  celebrated  the 
Eucharist  by  itself  and  before  daybreak.  From 
Pliny's  Epistle  it  appears  that  the  a«apc  were 
suspected  by  the  Roman  authorities  of  beloogiog 
to  the  class  of  unions  or  secret  societies  which  vere 
often  employed  for  political  purposes,  and  ai 
such  denounced  by  the  imperial  edicta. 

In  modem  times  social  meetings  bearing  s 
resemblance  to  the  agapee,  and  in  allusica  to 
them  termed  *  Love  Feasts,'  have  been  regnlarij 
held  by  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren  sod 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  also  in  Scotland  by 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman. 
LU'BIM,  the  Libyans.  [Libya.] 
LU'CIFER,  a  word  that  occurs  once  in  the 
English  Version  in  the  lines — 

'  How  art  thou  fidlen  ftxnn  heaven, 
Lucifer t  ton  cfihe  morning! 
How  art  thou  felled  to  the  ground. 
That  didst  weaken  the  nations!' 
(Isa.  xiv.  12).     The  meaning  of  the  Hebre* 
word  seems  to  be  'brilliant,'  'splendid,*  'iUo*- 
trious,*  and  it  appears  to  have  been  die  Hebrev 
name  of  the    morning  star.     TertoUias  sod 
Gregory  the  Great  understood  this  «Mnse  of 
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I»iih  IB  reference  to  the  &I1  of  Satan ;  in  con- 
seqaenoe  of  which  the  name  Lucifer  has  since 
been  applied  to  Satan ;  and  this  is  now  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word.  But  Dr.  Henderson, 
who  in  his  lutiah  renders  the  line,  '  Illustrious 
soQ  of  the  morning !'  justly  remarks  in  his  an- 
Doution:  *The  application  of  this  passage  to 
Satan,  sod  to  the  fall  of  the  apostate  angels,  is 
ooe  of  those  gross  perversions  of  Sacred  Writ 
which  60  extensively  obtain,  and  which  are  to  be 
tnced  to  a  proneness  to  seek  for  more  in  anv 
given  passage  thau  it  really  contains,  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  ioflueiioed  by  sound  rather  than  sense, 
and  an  implicit  &ith  in  received  interpretations. 
The  scope  and  connection  show  that  none  but 
the  king  of  Babylon  is  meant.  In  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Hebrews  a  star  signifies  an 
illustrious  king  or  prince  (Num.  xziv*  17; 
comp.  Rev.  ii.  28:  xxii.  16).  The  monarch  here 
referred  to,  having  surpassed  all  other  kings  in 
royal  splendour,  is  compared  to  the  harbinger  of 
daj,  whose  brilliancy  surpasses  that  of  the 
surrounding  stars.  Falling  from  heaven  denotes 
a  sudden  political  overthrow — a  removal  from 
the  position  of  high  and  conspicuous  dignity 
formerly  occupied  (comp.  Rev.  vi.  13;  viii.  10). 

LU'CIUSof  Cyrene,  a  person  named  along 
with  Barnabas,  baul,  and  others,  as  'prophets 
and  teachers '  in  the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xiii.  1).  Lucius  was  probablv  one  of  '  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Cyrenians,*  and  was  without  doubt 
one  of  the  men  of  Cyrene,  who  went  abroad  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  raised  on  the 
death  of  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  9;  xi.  20).  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples : 
and  the  tradition  is,  that  he  was  eventually 
bii>hop  of  Cyrene.  This  is  probably  the  same 
Lucius  who  is  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvL  21  as 
Paul's  kinsman ;  and  he  has  been  supposed  by 
some  the  same  with  Luke  the  Evangelist 

LUD,  fourth  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22).  For 
his  descendants,  see  Nations,  Dispbbsion  of. 

LU'DIM,  the  descendants  of  (Gen.  x.  13),  con- 
cerning whom  see  Nations,  Dispzjmion  of. 

LUKE.  This  name  is  a  contraction  of  Zu- 
caniu,  and  indicates  that  Luke  was  descended 
from  heathen  ancestors,  aild  that  he  was  either  a 
slave  or  a  fir^edman.  According  to  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  the  author  of  the  Gospel  is  the  same 
Luke  who  is  mentioned  in  Paul's  Epistles 
(Philem.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1 ;  Coloss.  iv.  14),  and 
▼ho  is  called,  in  the  last-mentioned  passage, 
*  the  physician.'  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  which  the 
author  of  that  work  accompanied  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  his  journeys  (Acts  xvi.  10,  so.;  xx. 
5-13).  Luke  accompanied  Paul  also  in  his  last 
journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  Rome  (Acts  xxi. 
1-17 ;  xxvii.  28).  The  profession  of  a  physician 
harmonises  also  with  the  condition  of  a  freedman, 
indicated  by  the  form  of  the  name.  The  higher 
ranks  of  the  Romans  were  disinclined  to  practise 
medicine,  which  they  left  rather  to  their  fVeed- 
men.  It  harmonises  with  this  that  Paul  (Coloss. 
iv.  14)  distinguishes  Luke  from  the  Christians  of 
Jewish  descent,  whom,  in  verses  11  and  12,  he 
styles,  *  being  of  the  Circumcision.'  Eusebins 
states  that  Antioch  in  Syria  was  the  native  city 
of  Luke.  In  this  city  there  was  at  an  early 
period  a  congregation  of  Christians  converted 
from  heathenism.    Since  Luke  was  a  physician, 


we  must  suppose  that  he  was  a  man  of  education. 
To  those  sceptics  who  excuse  their  disbelief  of 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  by  the  as- 
sertion that  their  authors  were  ill-informed  Jews, 
greedv  of  the  marvellous,  it  must  appear  of 
some  importance  to  meet  in  Luke  a  well-informed 
Greek,  skilled  even  in  the  medical  sciences.  The 
higher  degree  of  his  education  is  further  proved 
by  the  classical  style  in  which  the  introouction 
to  his  Gospel,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  Acts, 
are  written  ;  and  also  by  the  explicit  and  learned 
details  which  he  ^ves  in  the  Acts  on  various 
antiquarian,  histoncal,  and  geographical  subjects. 

It  is  important  to  notice  what  he  himself  savs, 
in  his  introduction,  of  the  relation  borne  by  his 
writings  to  those  of  others.  It  is  evident  that 
even  Uien  '  many'  had  attempted  to  compose  a 
history  of  our  Lord  from  the  statements  of  eye- 
witnesses  and  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  word  of 
God.  As  these  *many'  are  distinguished  from 
eje-witnesses,  we  must  suppose  that  many  Chris- 
tians wrote  brief  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
although  they  had  not  been  eye-witnesses.  It  is 
possible  that  Luke  made  use  of  such  writings. 
He  states  that  he  had  accurately  investigated  the 
truth  of  the  accounts  communicated,  and  that, 
following  the  example  of  the  *  many,'  he  had 
made  use  of  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses, 
whom  he  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting  with  when  he  travelled  with  Paul. 

The  Gospel  of  St  Luke  contains  exceedingly 
valuable  accounts,  not  extant  in  the  books  of  the 
other  evangelists ;  for  instance,  those  concerning 
the  childhood  of  Jesus,  the  admirable  parables 
in  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.,  the  narration  respect- 
ing the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  the  section  from 
cup.  ix.  51  to  xix.  27,  which  contains  parti- 
culars mostly  wanting  in  the  other  evangelists. 
It  has  been  usual,  since  the  days  of  Schleiep- 
macher,  to  consider  this  portion  as  the  report  of 
a  single  journey  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  contains  accounts  belonging  to 
several  journeys,  undertaken  at  different  periods. 

As  to  the  statements  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  date  or  time  when  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
was  written,  we  find  in  Ireneus,  that  Mark  and 
Luke  wrote  after  Matthew.  According  to  Euse- 
bins, Orisen  stated  that  Luke  wrote  after  Mat- 
thew and  Mark;  but  Clemens  Alexaudrinua, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  asserted,  on  the 
authority  of  the  *  tradition  of  the  earlier  elders,' 
that  the  Gospels  containing  the  genealogies  were 
written  before  the  others.  According  to  this 
view,  Mark  was  written  after  Luke.  It  is  how- 
ever likely  that  this  statement  arose  from  a 
desire  to  explain  why  the  genealogies  were 
omitted  bv  Mark  and  John. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  book  of  Acts 
leaves  St  Paul  a  captive,  without  relating  the 
result  of  his  captivity,  most  critics  have,  with 
considnable  probabili^,  inferred  that  Luke  ac- 
companied St  Paul  to  Rome,  that  he  employed 
his  leisure  while  there  in  composing  the  Acts, 
and  that  he  left  off  writing  before  the  fiate  of 
Paul  was  decided.  Now,  since  the  Gospel  of  St 
Luke  was  written  before  the  Acts,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  it  was  written  a  considerable  time 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  likely  that  Luke,  during  Paul's  captivity 
at  Cttsarea,  emploved  his  leisure  m  collecting  the 
accounts  contained  in  his  Gospel  in  the  localitiei 
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where  the  erents  to  which  they  relate  happened. 
The  most  andent  testimonies  in  behalf  of  Lake's 
Gospel  are  those  of  Bilaraon,  at  the  beginmng  of 
the  second  oentary,  and  of  Ireniens,  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  oentary. 

Besides  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name, 
Lake  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  work 
contains  the  history  of  the  foandation  of  the 
Chnstian  church  in  two  great  sections:  the  first 
embradnff  the  spmul  of  Christian!^  among  the 
Jews,  chiefly  by  Uie  instnunentahty  of  Peter 
(di.  i.-xii.);  and  the  second,  its  spread  among  the 
heathen,  cluefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  raol 

(Ch.  ZUL-XXYUl.)* 

That  the  accounts  of  Luke  are  authentic  may 
be  perceived  more  especially  from  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  inserted  discourses  and  letters.  The 
characteristic  marks  of  authenticity  in  the  oration 
of  the  Roman  lawyer  TertuUua,  in  ch.  xxiv.,  and 
in  the  official  letters  in  ch.  xxiii.  26,  sq.;  xv. 
23,  sq. ;  can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  The  ad- 
dress of  Paul  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
church  is  characteristically  Pauline,  and  even  so 
full  of  definite  allusions  and  of  similarity  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  it  ftxmishes  a  con- 
finnation  of  the  authenticity  of  that  letter. 

As  for  the  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Acts,  they  are  the  same  as  for  Luke's 
Gospel.  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Irenieus,  and 
Tertullian,  expressly  mention  the  Acts,  and  Eu- 
sebins  reckons  them  among  the  Homologoumena. 
However,  the  book  of  Acts  was  not  read  and 
quoted  so  often  in  the  early  church  as  other  parts 
of  Scripture. 

LUNATICS.    psMONiACS.] 

LUZ,  the  ancient  name  of  Bethel  (Gen. 
xxviii.  19)  [Bethel].  The  spot  to  which  the 
name  of  Bethel  was  given  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  at  a  littie  distance  in  the  environs  of 
Luz,  and  they  are  accordingly  distinguished  in 
Josh.  xvi.  2,  although  the  name  of  Bethel  was 
eventually  extended  to  that  town.  A  small  place 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  an  inhabitant  of 
this  Luz,  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  i.  26. 

LYCACyNIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Galatia  on  the 
north,  Phrvgia  on  the  west,  and  Isauria  and 
Cilicia  on  the  south.  It  extends  in  length  about 
twenty  geographical  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  thirteen  in  breadth.  It  was  an  undulating 
plain,  involved  among  mountains,  which  were 
noted  for  the  concourse  of  wild-asses.  The  soil 
was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  that  few 
of  the  brooks  supplied  drinkable  water,  so  that 
ffood  water  was  sold  for  money.  But  sheep 
uirove  on  the  pasturage,  and  were  reared  with 
great  advantage.  It  was  a  Roman  province  when 
visited  by  Paol  (Acts  xiv.  6),  and  its  chief  towns 
were  Iconinm,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  capital.  '  The  speech  of  Lycaonia ' 
(Acts  xiv.  1 1)  IS  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Assyrian  language,  also  spoken  by 
the  Cappadocians ;  but  it  is  more  usualJy  con- 
ceived to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  intermingled 
with  many  Syriac  words. 

LYC'IA,  a  province  in  the  south-west  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  Pamphylia  on  the  east,  Pbr^gia 
on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  west,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  south.  Great  part  of  the  countr}-, 
however,  consists  of  a  peninsula  projecting  south 
into  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  mountainous,  and 


18  watered  by  numerous  small  rivers  wUch  ik>T 
fix>m  the  mountains.  Its  inhabttsnts  were  Ik- 
lieved  to  be  descendants  of  Cretans,  who  came 
thither  under  Sarpedon,  brother  of  Minos.  One 
of  their  kings  was  Bellerophon,  celebrated  ie 
mythology.  The  Lydans  were  a  warlike  people, 
powerful  on  the  sea,  and  attached  to  their  iih 
dependence,  which  they  successfhlly  maintBiittd 
against  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  were  aftn^ 
wards  allowed  by  ue  Persians  to  retun  dieir 
own  kings  as  satraps.  Lycia  is  named  in  1  Maec 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  countries  to  whidi  the  B»> 
man  senate  sent  its  missive  in  fiivonr  of  the  Jevs. 
The  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochas  (sx. 
189)  gave  Lycia  rank  as  a  firee  state,  wbidi  h 
retained  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  it  wn 
made  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Ljdi 
containea  many  towns,  two  of  which  are  mea- 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  Patara  (Acts  xxi. 
1,  2);  Myra  (Acts  xxvii.  5);  and  one,  Phsselis, 
in  the  Apocrypha  (I  Mace.  xv.  23). 

LYIVDA,  a  town  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  nine  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  rosd 
between  that  port  and  Jerusalem.  It  bore  m 
Hebrew  the  name  of  Lod.  and  appears  to  hare 
been  first  built  by  the  Beiyamites,  althonzfa  it 
lay  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory ;  and  vt 
find  it  again  inhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the 
Exile  (I  Chron.  viii.  12;  Ezra  ii.  33;  Nekxl 
35).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace 
xi.  34),  as  having  been  taken  from  Samaria  and 
annexed  to  JudsM  by  Demetrias  Nicator ;  and  ai 
a  later  date  its  inhabitants  are  named  amoc; 
those  who  were  sold  into  slavery  by  Casins 
when  he  inflicted  the  calamity  of  his  preseuee 
upon  Palestine  after  the  death  of  Julias  Gear. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  place  is  only  notieed, 
under  the  name  of  Lydda,  as  the  scene  of  Petn^t 
mirade  in  healing  ^neas  (Acts  ix.  32,  S5\ 
Some  years  later  uie  town  was  reduced  to  aslie 
by  Cestius  Gallus,  in  his  march  against  Joo- 
salem ;  but  it  must  soon  have  revived,  for  act 
long  after  we  find  it  at  the  head  of  one  of  tke 
toparcbies  of  the  later  Judea,  and  as  such  it  sur- 
rendered 'to  Vespasian.  At  that  time  it  is  ()^ 
scribed  ^  Josephus  as  a  village  equal  to  a  dtr; 
and  the  Rabbins  have  much  to  say  of  it  as  a  sot 
of  Jewish  learning,  of  which  it  was  the  most 
eminent  in  Judiea  after  Jabneh  and  Bethar.  h 
the  general  change  of  names  which  took  pUcf 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  Lydda  became  Diof* 
polis,  and  under  this  name  it  occurs  in  eoim  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is  often  mentioned  I7 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  is  known  to  have  continued  socb 
until  at  least  a.d.  518.  Lydda  early  becsoe 
connected  with  the  homage  paid  to  the  oelebnirA 
saint  and  martyr  St  Greorge,  who  is  said  to  hiw 
been  a  native  of  this  place,  and  who  was  not  less 
renowned  in  the  east  than  afterwards  in  the  ve$t 
A  church  was  here  erected  in  honoar  of  hin^ 
the  Emperor  Justinian.  This  church,  vfaia 
stood  outside  the  town,  had  just  been  ]et«Ued  to 
the  ground  by  the  Moslems  when  the  Cmsadm 
arrived  at  Lydda ;  but  it  was  soon  reboilt  br 
them,  and  they  established  a  bishopric  of  t'7^ 
and  Ramleh.  The  church  was  destroyed  by  Sa- 
ladin  in  1191 :  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  ever  rebuilt,  although  there  was  in  ^■*^2^ 
turies  an  unfounded  impression  that  the  ^^'^rj^ 
the  ruins  of  which  were  then  seen,  and  wJij« 
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still  exist,  had  been  built  by  our  king  Richard. 
From  that  time  there  has  been  little  notice  of 
Lydda  by  traveUera.  It  now  exists,  under  its 
indent  name  of  Lud,  as  a  considerable  Tillaee  of 
small  houses,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
ordinary  Moslem  -villages,  save  the  ruins  of  the 
celebra^  church  of  St.  George,  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  The  build- 
ing most  hmTe  been  very  large.  The  walls  of 
the  eastern  end  are  standing  only  in  the  parts 
aetr  the  altar,  including  the  arch  oyer  the  latter ; 
bot  the  western  end  remains  more  perfect,  and 
has  been  built  into  a  large  mosque,  the  lofty  mi- 
oaret  of  which  fbrms  the  landmark  of  Lud. 

LYiy  I  A,  a  prorince  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor, 
nipposed  to  haye  derived  its  name  from  Lud,  the 
foarth  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ;  see  Nations, 
DispEBSioM  op).  It  was  boimded  on  the  east  by 
Greater  Phrygia,  on  the  north  by  i£olis  or 
Mysia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and  the  ^gean  Sea, 
aud  on  the  south  it  was  separated  from  Caria  by 
tbe  Mnander.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
level.  Amonff  the  mountains,  that  of  Tmolus 
was  celebratea  for  its  saffron  and  red  wine.  In 
the  palmy  days  of  Lydia  its  kin^  ruled  fh>m  the 
shores  of  the  Mf^ean  to  the  river  Halys ;  and 
Croesos,  who  was  its  king  in  the  time  of  Solon 
and  of  Gyrus,  was  reputed  the  richest  monarch 
iu  the  world.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  420,000  foot  and  60,000  horse  against 
Cynia,  by  whom,  however,  he  was  defeated,  and 
his  kin^om  annexed  to  the  Persian  empire 
(Herod.  L  6).  Lvdia  afterwards  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  tne  Seleucidie ;  and  it  is  related 
in  1  Maoc.  viiL  3,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  was 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  cede  Lydia  to  king 
Eomenes.  In  the  time  of  the  travels  of  the 
Apostles  it  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Its  chief  towns  were  Sardis  (the  capital),  Thya- 
tira,  and  Philadelphia,  all  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  although  the  name 
of  the  province  itself  does  not  occur.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Lydiana  were  corrupt  even  to  a 
proTerb. 

LYDTA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  *  a  seller  of 
pQrple,'  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi  in 
Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15).  Lydia  was  not  by 
birth  a  Jewess,  but  a  proselyte,  as  the  phrase 
'  who  worshipped  God '  imports.  She  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  Paul ;  and  after  she 
and  her  household  had  been  baptised,  she  pressed 
the  use  of  her  house  so  earnestly  upon  him  and 
his  associates,  that  they  were  constrained  to 
accent  the  invitation.  The  Lydians  were  fiimous 
for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple  vests,  and  Lydia,  as 
*  a  seller  of  purple,'  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
dealer  in  vests  so  dyed,  rather  than  in  the  dye 
itselC 

LYSA'NIAS,  tetrarchof  Abilene,  when  John 
commenced  his  ministry  as  the  harbinger  of 
Christ  (Luke  iiL  I).  He  is  supposed  to  hive 
|)een  son  or  grandson  of  another  Lysanias,  known 
m  history,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Mark 
Antony,  and  part  of  his  territories  given  to  Cleo- 
patra [AbilenbI 

LYS'IAS,  or  CiJiuDius  Ltsias,  chiliarch  and 
commandant  of  the  Roman  troops  who  kept 
goird  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  by  whom  Paul 
^u  secured  from  the  fury  of  the  Jews,  and  sent 
^der  guard  to  the  procurator  Felix  at  Cssarea 
lActsxxL27;  xxiii.  31). 


LTSTRA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia  in  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  Paid  and  Barnabas  fled  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  them  at  Iconium  (Acts  xiv.  6). 
Hert^,  Paul  having  miraculously  cured  a  cripple, 
they  were  both  adored  as  gods ;  but  afterwards, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  Paul  was  stoned 
and  left  for  dead  (Acts  xiv.  8-21).  Timothy  was 
a  native  of  Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1).  This  city  was 
south  of  Iconium,  but  its  precise  site  is  un- 
certain, as  well  as  that  of  Derbe,  which  is  men- 
tioned along  with  it. 


M. 


MA'ACAH,  or  Maacath,  a  city  and  region  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  not  far  fh>m  Geshur, 
a  district  of  Syria  (Josh.  xiii.  13 ;  2  Sam.x.  6,8 ; 
1  Chron.  xix.  7).  Hence  the  adjacent  portion  of 
Syria  is  called  Aram-Maachah  or  Syria  of  Maachah 
( 1  Chron.  xix.  7).  The  Israelites  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered this  territory  as  included  in  their  grant,  but 
were  never  able  to  get  possession  of  it  (Josh.  xiii. 
13).  In  the  time  of  David  the  small  state  had  a 
king  of  its  own,  who  contributed  1000  men  to  the 
grand  alliance  of  the  Syrian  nations  against  the 
Jewish  monarch  (2  Sanx  x.  6, 8).  The  lot  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  ex- 
tended to  this  country,  as  had  previously  the 
dominion  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Deut  iii.  14; 
Josh.  xii.  5).  Near,  or  within  the  ancient  limits 
of  Maacah,  was  the  town  called  for  that  reason 
Abel  beth-Maacah  [Abel]. 

MAACAH,  or  Maachah,  is  also  the  name  of 
several  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  male  and 
female,  who  may  be  mentioned  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another,  namely — 

1.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Achish,  king  of 
Gath(l  Kings  ii.  39). 

2.  MAACAH,  the  fiither  of  Hanan,  one  of 
David's  worthies  (1  Chron.  xi.  43). 

3.  MAACAH,  the  fother  of  Shephatiah,  tha 
military  chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  16). 

4.  MAACAH,  a  person  whose  sex  does  not  ap< 
pear,  one  of  the  oflspring  of  Nahor's  eoncnbme 
Keumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

5.  MAACAH,  a  concubine  of  Caleb  (I  Ghron^ 
ii.  48). 

6.  MAACAH,  grand-daughter  of  Benjamin, 
who  was  married  to  Maehir,  son  of  Manasseh 
(I  Chron.  vii.  16). 

7.  MAACAH,  dauffhter  of  Talmai,  kins  of 
Geshur,  wife  of  David  and  mother  of  Abftuom 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3\  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  we  read  of 
David's  invaoing  the  land  of  the  Geshnrites,  and 
the  Jewish  commentators  alle^  that  he  then  took 
the  daughter  of  the  king  captive,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  great  beauty,  married  her,  after 
sue  had  been  made  a  proselyte  according  to  the 
law  in  Deut  xxi.  But  this  is  a  gross  mistake, 
for  the  Geshur  invaded  by  David  was  to  the  south 
of  Jndah,  whereas  the  Geshur  over  which  Talmai 
ruled  was  to  the  north,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  Syria  (2  Sam.  xv.  6).  The  fiict  appears  to  be 
that  IXivid,  having  married  the  daughter  of  this 
king,  contracted  an  alliance  with  him,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  interest  against  Ishbosheth  in  those 
parts. 

8.  MAACAH,  daughter  of  Abishalom,  wifo 
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of  Rehoboftm,  and  mother  of  Abijam  (1  Kings 
XT.  1 ).  In  verse  10  we  read  that  Asa's  '  mother  s 
name  was  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom.' 
It  is  evident  that  here  *  mother '  is  osed  in  a  loose 
sense,  and  means  *  grandmother/  which  the  Maa- 
cah  named  in  verse  1  must  have  been  to  the  Asa 
of  verse  10.  The  Abishalom  who  was  the  father 
of  this  Maacah  is  called  Absalom  in  2  Chron.  xi. 
20,  21,  and  is  generally  supposed  by  the  Jews  to 
have  been  Absalom  the  son  of  David ;  which 
seems  not  improbable,  seeing  that  Reboboam's 
other  two  wives  were  of  his  father's  family  (2 
Chron.  xi.  1 8).  But  Josephus  says  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Absalom, 
and  consequently  his  granddaughter.  This  seems 
not  unlikely  [Abijah].  It  would  appear  that 
Asa's  own  mother  was  dead  before  he  began  to 
reign;  for  Maacah  bore  the  rank  and  state  of 
queen-mother  (resembling  that  of  the  Sultaness 
Valide  among  the  Turks),  the  powen  of  which 
she  so  mach  abused  to  the  encouragement  of 
idolatry,  that  Asa  commenced  his  reforms  by 
*  removing  her  from  being  queen,  because  she  bad 
made  an  idol  in  a  grove  *  (1  Kings  xv.  13 ;  2 
Chron.  xv.  16). 

MACCABEES.  The  etymolo|;y  of  this  word 
is  too  uncertain  to  reward  the  mqniries  made 
respecting  it.  As  a  family,  the  Maccabees  com- 
menced their  career  of  patriotic  and  religious 
heroism  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  about  the  ^ear  B.c  167.  At  this 
time  the  aged  Mattathias,  a  descendant  of  the 
AsmontBans,  and  his  five  sons,  inhabited  the  town 
of  Modin,  to  which  place  Antiochns  sent  certain 
of  his  officers  with  instructions  to  erect  an  altar 
for  heathen  sacrifices,  and  to  engage  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  celebration  of  the  most  idolatrous 
and  superstitions  rites.  The  venerable  Mattathias 
openly  declared  bis  resolution  to  oppose  the 
orders  of  the  tyrant,  and  one  of  the  recreant  Jews 
approaching  the  altar  which  had  been  set  rp,  he 
rushed  upon  him,  and  slew  him  with  his  own 
hand.  His  part  thus  boldly  taken,  he  called  his 
sons  and  his  friends  around  him,  and  imme- 
diately fled  to  the  mountains,  inviting  all  to  fol- 
low him  who  had  any  zeal  for  God  and  the  law. 
A  small  band  of  resolute  and  devoted  men  was 
thus  formed,  and  the  governor  of  the  district  saw 
reason  to  fear  that  a  general  insurrection  would 
be  the  consequence  of  their  proceeding.  By  a 
sudden  attack  directed  against  them  on  the  &b- 
bath,  when  he  knew  the  strictness  of  their  prin- 
ciples would  not  allow  them  to  take  measures  for 
their  defence,  be  threw  them  into  disorder,  and 
slew  about  a  thousand  of  their  number,  consisting 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Warned  by  this  event,  and  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  their  present  condition,  Mattathias 
and  his  sons  determined  that  for  the  future  they 
would  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  other  days.  The  mountain- 
hold  of  the  little  band  was  now  guarded  more 
cautiously  than  before.  Fresh  adherents  to  the 
holy  cause  were  continually  flocking  in ;  and  in 
a  few  months  the  party  found  itself  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  attacks  upon  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  neighbourhood,  throwing  down  the 
heathen  altara,  and  punishing  the  reprobates  who 
had  taken  part  with  the  enemies  of  God. 

By  the  death  of  Mattathias,  the  leadenhip  of 
the  par^  devolved  upon  his  son  Judas  Macca- 


bsBUS,  whose  worth  and  heroic  Gomigs  pob 
bim  out  as  moat  capable  of  carrring  on  the 
terprise  thus  nobly  began.  JuJbu  lost  do  ti 
in  attacking  the  enemy.  He  noade  him 
master  of  several  towns,  which  be  ibrti 
and  garrisoned.  Apollonius,  general  of  the  si 
in  Samaria,  hastened  to  stop  the  pn^reai  of 
insurgents.  Judas  met  him  on  thewiy,joi 
battle  with  him,  slew  him  and  rooted  his  at 
The  same  success  attended  him  in  his  enoon 
with  Seron,  general  of  the  Syrians;  and  it 
became  evident  to  Antiochns  that  the  Jewisb 
tion  would  soon  be  delivered  from  his  yoke,  oi 
he  proceeded  against  them  with  a  more  formid 
force.  While,  therefore,  he  himself  went 
Penia  to  recruit  his  treasures,  Lysias,  whoa 
left  as  regent  at  home,  sent  an  army  into  Js 
composed  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  seven  t 
sand  cavalry.  This  powerful  amy  was  fiii 
increased  by  anxilianes  from  the  pro\iuccs, 
by  bands  of  Jews,  who  dreaded  nothing  i 
than  the  triumph  of  those  virtuous  men  of  i 
own  nation,  who  were  straggling  to  save  iti 
reprobation.  So  nneqnal  did  the  forces  of  I 
appear  to  an  encounter  with  such  an  amnr, 
in  addressing  his  fullowen  he  urged  those  it 
them  who  had  any  especial  reason  to  Urn 
present  world  to  retire  at  once ;  while  to  i 
who  remained  he  pointed  out  the  promises  of) 
as  the  best  support  of  their  courage  and  "' 
By  a  forced  march  he  reached  a  portion 
enemy  encamped  at  Emmaos,  while  utterifj 
prepared  for  his  approach.  Complete 
attended  this  bold  proceeding.  The 
parts  of  the  hostile  army  were  socoessiTiM 
to  flight,  a  splendid  booty  was  secured,  adf 
gained  a  p<»ition  which  made  even 
powerftil  of  his  opponents  tremble.  Ai 
more  numerous  army  was  sent  against 
following  year,  but  with  no  better  sw 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  determined 
Judas  defeated  the  army  of  Lysias,  emsn 
sixty  thousand.  A  way  was  thereby 
his  progress  to  Jerusalem,  whither 
diately  hastened,  with  the  devout  pci] 
purifying  the  temple  and  restoring  it  I 
former  glory.  The  solemn  religious 
ing  been  performed  which  were  necessa.1 
cleansing  of  the  sacred  edifice,  the  F»w 
Purification  was  instituted,  and  addtij 
number  of  the  other  national  festivals 
ancient  date. 

Judas  had  full  occupation  for  his 
ability  in  repelling  the  incunions  of  i 
rous  foes  who  dreaded  the  restoratioo 
and  religion.    But  every  day  added 
cesses.     Having  overthrown   the  Si 
mandera  sent  against  him,  he  occupied 
made  himself  master  of  the  strong  city  < ' 
of  Azotus,  and  other  important  pli 
signal  vengeance  on  the  people  of 
Jamnia,  who  had  treacheronaly  ploti 
strnction  of  numerous  faithful  Jews. 

Antiochns  Epiphanes  was  sncceedidj 
ochus  Enpator.    At  firet  this  prince  as 
the  Jews  with  moderation  and  toler 
soon  afterwards  invaded  Judaea  withi 
army,  and  was  only  induced  to  make] 
Maccabeeus  by  the  fean  which  he  enl 
a  rival  aspirant  to  the  throne.     His 
not  save  him.     He  was  put  to  death 
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vadtt  Demetrios,  who.  obtaining  the  throne  of 
Sjria,  made  peace  with  Judas,  bat  took  posses- 
BOD  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  his  general,  Nicaoor,  and  a  body  of 
troops.  This  state  of  things  was  not  allowed  to 
last  long.  Demetrius  listened  to  the  reports  of 
NicanoPs  enemies,  and  threatened  to  deprive 
bim  of  his  command  unless  he  could  disprove  the 
sccnsation  that  he  had  entered  into  a  league  with 
Judas,  and  was  betraying  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign.  Nicanor  immediately  took  measures 
to  satisfy  Demetrius,  and  Judas  saw  it  necessary 
to  escape  from  Jerusalem,  and  put  himself  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  A  battle  took  place  in  which 
he  defeated  his  enemy.  Another  was  soon  after 
fought  at  Beth-boron,  where  he  was  again  vic- 
torious. Nicanor  himself  fell  in  this  battle,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  were  sent  among  the 
spoils  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  forces  of  I)eme- 
trius  were  still  numerous.  Judas  had  retired  to 
Laish  with  about  three  thousand  followers.  He 
was  there  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers. 
Only  eight  hundred  of  his  people  remained 
faithful  to  him  on  this  occasion.  Resolved  not 
to  flee,  he  brayely  encountered  the  enemy,  and 
was  speedily  slain,  regarding  his  life  as  a  fitting 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Simon  and  Jonathan,  the  brothers  of  Judas, 
rallied  around  them  the  bravest  of  their  com- 
papions,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tekoa.  Jonathan  proved  him- 
ielf  a  worthy  successor  of  his  heroic  brother, 
and  skilfully  evaded  the  first  attack  of  Bacchides, 
the  Syrian  general.  For  two  years  after  this, 
the  brothers  were  left  in  tranquillity,  and  they 
estaldished  themsdves  in  a  little  fortress  called 
Bethtasi,  sitnated  among  the  rocks  near  Jericho. 
The  skill  and  resolution  with  which  they  pursued 
their  measures  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
enemy ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria  some 
time  after  obliged  Demetrius  to  make  Jonathan 
the  general  of  his  forces  in  Judiea,  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  authority  of  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
To  tins  he  was  compelled  by  the  rivalry  of 
Alexander  Balas ;  but  his  policy  was  too  late  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  his  new  ally.  Jonathan 
leoeived  offers  from  Alexander  to  support  his 
interests  among  the  Jews,  and  the  high-pnesthood 
vss  the  proffered  reward.  The  invitation  was 
accepted ;  and  Jonathan  became  the  fim  of  the 
Asmonsean  line  through  which  the  high-priesthood 
was  so  long  transmitted.  Alexander  Balas  left 
nothing  undone  which  might  tend  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Jonathan.  He  gave  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  princes  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned 
him  with  a  purple  robe.  Jonathan  continued  to 
enjoy  his  prosperity  till  the  year  b.c.  143,  when 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Trypho,  who 
aspired  to  the  Syrian  throne.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Simon,  who  confirmed  the  Jews 
in  their  temporary  independence;  and  in  the  year 
B.C.  141  they  passed  a  decree  whereby  the  dignity 
of  the  high-priesthood  and  of  prince  of  the  Jews 
was  rendered  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  son-in-law, 
Ptolemy,  governor  of  Jericho;  but  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  celebrated  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
possessed  the  supreme   authwity  above  thirty 

Jfus,  and  at  his  death  left  it  to  be  enjoyed  by 
is  son  Aristobolus,  who,  soon  after  his  accesnon 
to  power,  aKomed  the  title  of  king.   This  dignity 


continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  descendants  of  the 
Asmonsean  family  till  the  year  b.g.  34,  when  it 
ceased  with  the  downfall  of  Antigonus,  who, 
conquered  by  Herod  and  the  Romans,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  common  executioner. 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF  [[Apocrtpha]. 
The  books  of  Maccabees  are  the  tides  of  certain 
Jewish  histories  containing  principally  the  details 
of  the  heroic  exploits  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article. 

There  were  in  all  four  books  (to  which  some 
add  a  fifth)  known  to  the  ancients,  of  which  three 
are  still  read  in  the  eastern,  and  two  in  the  western 
church.  Of  these  the  third  is  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  We  shall,  however,  to  avoid  confusion, 
speak  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
commonly  enumerated. 

The  Fibst  Book  of  Maocabebs  contains  a 
lucid  and  authentic  history  of  the  undertakings 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  the  Jews,  from 
the  year  b.c.  175  to  the  death  of  Simon  Macca- 
bseus,  B.C.  135.  This  history  is  confessedly  of 
great  value.  Although  its  brevity,  observes  De 
Wette,  renders  it  in  some  instances  unsatisfactory, 
defective,  and  uncritical,  and  occasionally  extra- 
vagant, it  is  upon  the  whole  entitied  to  credit, 
chronologically  accurate,  and  advantageously  dis- 
tinguishdl  above  all  other  historical  pr^uctions  of 
this  period.    It  is  the  second  book  in  order  of  time. 

There  is  little  question  that  this  book  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  although  the  original  is  now 
lost.  The  Greek  version  abounds  in  Hebraisms 
and  errors  of  translation. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known ;  but  he  must 
have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew,  who  wrote  some 
considerable  time  after  the  death  of  Simon  Macca- 
boeus,  and  even  of  Hyrcanus,  and  made  use  of 
several  written,  although  chiefly  of  traditionary, 
sources  of  information.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  author  was  present  at 
several  of  the  events  which  he  so  graphically 
describes. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (the  third 
in  order  of  time)  is  a  work  of  very  inferior  cha- 
racter to  the  first.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  more 
ancient  work,  written  by  a  Jew  named  Jason,  who 
lived  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  comprising  the  prin- 
cipal transactions  of  the  Jews  which  occurred 
during  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  IV.,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  Antiochus  Eupator.  It  partly 
goes  over  the  same  ground  with  the  first  book, 
but  commences  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  and 
embraces  in  all  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  author  of  either  saw  the  other's 
work.  The  second  book  of  Maccabees  is  divided 
into  two  unconnected  parts.  It  commences  with 
a  letter  from  the  citixens  of  Jerusalem  and  Judsea 
to  the  Greek  Jews  in  Egypt,  written  b.c.  123 
(which  refers  to  a  former  letter  written  to  the 
same,  b.c.  143,  acquainting  them  of  their  suffer- 
ings), and  infbrms  them  that  their  worship  was 
now  restored,  and  that  they  were  celebrating  the 
Feast  of  Dedication.  The  second  part  (ii.  18) 
contains  a  still  more  ancient  letter,  written  b.c. 
159,  to  the  priest  Aristobulus,  the  tutor  of  King 
Ptolemy,  recounting,  besides  some  curious  matter, 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  third 
part  contains  the  prefifUie,  in  which  the  author 
states  that  he  is  about  to  epitomise  the  five  books 
of  Jason.  The  work  commences  with  the  attack 
of  Hdiodoms  on  the  temple,  and  doses  with  the 
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death  of  Nicanor,  a  period  of  fifteen  yean.  The 
history  supplies  some  blanks  in  the  first  book; 
but  the  letters  prefixed  to  it  contradict  some  of 
the  fiicts  recorded  in  Uie  body  of  the  work,  and 
are  consequently  supposed  to  have  been  added  by 
another  hand.  Neither  are  the  letters  themseWes 
considered  genuine,  and  they  were  probably 
written  long  after  the  death  of  Nicanor,  and 
even  of  John  Hyrcanus.  This  book  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  place  and  manner  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epipbuies  from  that  contained 
in  the  first  book. 

The  narratiye,  as  De  Wette  obserres,  abounds 
in  miraculous  adventures,  historical  and  chrono- 
logical errors,  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  em- 
bellishments, affected  descriptions,  and  moralising 
redections.  We  are  not  aware  when  either  Jason 
himself  or  his  epitomiser  lived.  Jahn  refers  the 
age  of  the  epitomiser  to  some  time  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  De  Wette  maintains  that  Jason  must 
have  written  a  considerable  time  after  the  year 
BC.  161. 

Jerome  observes  that  the  phraseology  of  this 
book  evinces  a  Greek  original.  The  elegance 
and  purity  of  the  style  have  misled  some  per- 
sons into  the  supposition  that  its  author  was 
Josephus. 

The  Third  Book  of  Macx^abees,  still  read 
in  the  Graek  church,  is,  a^  has  been  already  ob- 
served, the  first  in  order  oi  time.  It  contuns  an 
account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerusalem  after  his  victory  at  Raphia 
over  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.c.  217,  and  after 
sacrificing  in  the  temple,  to  have  attempted  to 
force  his  way  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  when  he 
was  prostrated  and  rendered  motionless  by  an 
invisible  hand.  Upon  his  return  to  Egypt,  be 
revenged  himself  by  shutting  up  the  Jews  m  the 
Hippodrome,  and  exposing  them  to  be  crushed 
beneath  the  feet  of  elephants.  This  book  contains 
an  account  of  their  deliverance  by  divine  inter- 
position. It  is  anterior  in  point  of  date  to  the 
Maccabcean  period,  and  has  received  its  designa- 
tion from  a  general  resemblance  to  the  two  first 
books  in  the  heroic  character  of  the  actions  which 
it  describes.  Calmet  (  CommeHtary)  observes  that 
this  book  is  rejected  as  apocryplial  in  the  Latin 
Church ;  not,,  however,  as  not  containing  a  true 
hutory,  but  as  not  being  inspired,  as  he  considers 
the  first  two  books  to  be.  It  is  nevertheless  re- 
garded bv  De  Wette  as  a  tasteless  fiible,  and  not- 
withstanding the  relation  which  it  contains  of  an 
annual  festival,  considered  by  him  as  most  pro- 
bably destitute  of  any  historical  foundation. 
Dr.  Milman  {Uitt.  oftM  Jews)  describes  it  as  a 
*  romantic  stor^.' 

Hie  author  is  unknown. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  whidi  is 
also  found  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  ma- 
nuscripts, is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Supremacy  cf  RecuoH,  attributed  to  Jose- 
phus, with  which  it  for  the  most  part  accords.  It 
conasts  of  an  inflated  amplification  of  the  history 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  of  the  seven 
brothers,  whose  torments  and  death,  with  that  of 
their  mother,  form  the  subject  of  2  Maoc.  ch. 
vi.  vii. 

Calmet  has  pointed  out  several  contradictions 
between  this  and  the  second  book,  as  well  as  the 


books  of  Ifoses,  together  widi  same  opnuou 
derived  from  the  Simca,  soch  as  the  equality  of 
crimes;  which,  he  supposes,  together  with  in 
tedious  descriptions,  have  oonsigiiin  it  to  the  naik 
of  an  Apocryphal  book. 

What  has  been  called  the  Fim  Boot  or 
Maccabees  is  now  extant  only  in  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  languages. 

It  is  impossible  to  aseertatn  the  aolhor,  wbo 
could  scarcely  have  been  Josephus,  as  he  disagivet 
in  many  things  with  that  historian. 

The  work  consists  of  ahistory  of  Jewish  afiin, 
commencing  with  the  attempt  on  the  treesory  at 
Jerusalem  by  Heliodonis,  and  ending  with  the 
traffic  fiite  of  the  last  of  the  AsmonsBsn  prinoes, 
and  with  the  inhnman  execution  by  Herod  of  kit 
noble  and  virtnoos  wife  Mariamne,  and  of  his  t«o 
sons.  This  history  thus  fills  np  the  ehi^  to  iIk 
birth  of  Christ 

Dr.  Cotton  has  pointed  out  aaiooglfae '  ranazi- 
able  peculiarities  ^  found  in  dus  book  the  phraas, 
'  Peace  be  unto  thee,'  and  'God  be  mcrdfiil  to 
them,'  showing  that  the  practioe  of  mrayer  for  the 
dead  was  at  this  time  prevalent.  Hut  the  moA 
remarkable  passage  in  reference  to  this  subject  ii 
8  Maoc  zii.  40-45,  where  Judas  forwards  to  Jem- 
salem  2000,  or  according  to  the  Syriac  9000,  and 
according  to  the  Vulgate  18,000  drachmas  of 
silver,  to  make  a  ain-onering  ibr  the  Jews  slain  io 
action,  on  whose  persons  were  fbnnd  things  god- 
secrated  to  idols,  which  they  Imd  aacrilegiooslj 
plundered  in  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses  (Dcbl 
vii.  25, 261  The  author  of  the  book  renuuks  ihit 
it  was  a  holy  and  good  thought  to  pray  for  tbe 
dead,  which,  he  obmrves,  wocud  have  been  super 
flnous  had  there  been  no  resurrection.  CtlnMt 
observes  that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews 
and  some  of  the  Chri&an  Fathers,  the  pains  of 
hell  for  those  who  died  in  mortal  sin  (as  i^petn 
to  have  been  the  caae  of  these  Jews)  were  aU«* 
viated  by  the  prayen  and  alms  of  tlie  Uviog,  if 
not  entirely  removed;  and  cites  a  passage  tod  « 
veij  ancient  Christian  Liturgy  to  uie  samee£^ 
This  learned  commentator  supposes  that  tbe 
ancient  and  Catholic  practioe  of  prayer  for  tbe 
dead  had  its  origin  in  this  usa^  of  die  Jevc, 
although  he  admits  it  to  be  a  distinct  thing  frooi 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  as  held  in  the  Kooian 
Church. 

The  first  two  books  of  Maccabees  have  ben  at 
all  times  treated  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
respect  in  the  Christian  Church.    Origeo^  pro- 
fessing to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  twen^-two 
canonical  Moks,  of  whion,  however,  he  aetoally 
enumerates  only  twenty-one,  adds, '  beskleB,  tbere 
are  the  MaccaMes.'    This  has  given  rise  to  the 
notion  that  he  intended  to  inclmfe  these  boob  in 
the  canon,  while  othen  have  observed  that  be  bas 
omitted  ^e  minor  prophets  f^m  his  catalogne. 
In  his  preihce  to  the  Psalms  he  excludes  the  tvo 
books  of  Maccabees  from  the  books  of  Hol^  Serip- 
ture,  but  in  his  Princip,  (ii.  1),  and  in  his  Com- 
ment, ad  Rom.  ch.  v.,  he  spoks  cithern  as  ins|>ire<i. 
and  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  other  bool(& 
St.  Jerome  says  that  the  Vhurch  does  not  acknov- 
ledge  them  as  canonical,  although  he  elaewhen 
cites  them  as  Holv  Scriptun,    Bellarmiae  «^ 
knowledaes  that  these,  with  the  other  daiten>- 
canonical  books,  are  refected  br  Jerome,  ss  ^ 
had  not  been  then  determined  by  any  ffGoenl 
council.    The  first  councils  which  indedaa  tbesi 
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io  the  maaucBl  Scriptupes  were  those  of  Hippo 
and  Gutbage.  They  were  reoeived  with  the 
other  ApoeiTphal  books  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
fiMoage,  dted  ^  Lardoer  {CredHnUty),  thinks 
that  tSt  word  *  danonical '  ma^  be  supposed  to  be 
Baed  here  [by  the  councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage] 
looaeJy,  to  as  to  comprehend  not  only  those  books 
which  are  admitted  as  a  rule  of  &ith,  but  those 
vhich  are  esteemed  useful,  and  may  be  publicly 
read  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  in  contra- 
dtttinction  tosuch  books  as  were  entirely  rejected. 
Thif  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Proienor  Jahn,  who  expresses  himself  in  nearly 
the  nme  words.  Dr.  Lardner  conceives  that 
Aosiutine  also,  unless  he  would  contradict  him- 
telt,  must  be  understood  to  have  used  the  word  in 
the  same  sense. 

HACEIXyNIA,  a  country  lying  to  the  north 
of  Greece  Proper,  having  on  the  east  Thrace  and 
tbe  ^gean  Sea,  on  the  west  the  Adriatic  and 
Illyria,  on  the  north  Dardania  and  Msesia,  and 
oD  the  south  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  The  country 
is  sopposed  to  have  been  first  peopled  hy  Chittim 
or  Kittim,  a  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4)  [Nations, 
Dispersion  orl ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  probable 
that  tbe  Macedonians  are  sometimes  mtended 
when  the  word  Chittim  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Macedonia  was  the  original  kingdom  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  by  means  of  whose  victories 
the  name  of  the  Macedonians  became  celebrated 
throughout  the  East,  and  is  often  used  for  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  generally.  The  rise  of  the  great 
empire  formed  by  Alexander  is  described  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  under  the  emblem  of  a  goat  with 
ODe  horn  (Dan.  viii.  3-8).  As  the  horn  was  a 
general  symbol  of  power,  and  as  the  oneness  of  the 
Qom  implies  merely  the  unity  of  that  power,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  go  the  lengths  of  some  over- 
zealoos  illustrators  of  Scripture,  who  argue  that 
if  a  one-homed  goat  were  not  a  recognised  symbol 
of  Macedonia  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  Macedonia  was  intended.  We  hold 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  usual  symbol  of 
Macedonia.  It  is,  however,  curious  and  interest- 
ing to  know  that  Daniel  did  describe  Macedonia 
under  its  usual  symbol,  as  coins  still  exist  in 
which  that  country  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  one-homed  goat  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject — more  curious  than  valu- 
able—but the  kernel  of  it  lies  in  this  fiict. 

When  subdued  by  tbe  Romans  under  Paulus 
iSmilins  (B.C.  168),  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
four  provinces;  but  afterwards  (b.c.  142)  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  two  great  pro- 
vinces, Macedonia  and  Acbaia  [Greece,  Achaia]. 
Macedonia  therefore  constituted  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, governed  by  a  proconsul,  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

The  Apostle  Paul  being  summoned  in  a  vision, 
while  at  Troas,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Ma- 
cedonia, proceeded  thither,  and  founded  the 
churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Philippi  (Acts  xvi. 
d)t  A.D.  55.  This  occasions  repeated  mention  of 
the  name,  dther  alone  (Acts  xviii.  5 ;  xix.  21 ; 
Rom.  XV.  26;  2  Cor.  L  16:  xi.  9;  Phil.  iv.  15), 
or  along  with  Achaia  (2  Cor.  ix.  2;  1  Thess.  i. 
*i).  The  principal  cities  of  Macedonia  wer<f 
Amphipolis,  Thearalonica,  and  Pella  (Liv.  xlv. 
29);  the  towns  of  the  province  .named  in  the 
New  Testament,   and  noticed  in    the  present 


work,  are  Am^polis,  Thessalonica,  Neapolia, 
Apollonia,  and  fierma. 

MACHPETLAH  {tw<^old,  doMs},  the  name  of 
the  plot  of  ground  containing  the  cave  which 
Abraham  bought  of  Epbron  the  Hittite  for  a 
family  sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii.  9, 17)  [Hebbon]. 

MAD'Al,  third  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2), 
ftom  whom  the  Medes,  ftc,  are  sopposed  to  have 
descended  (Goo ;  Nations,  Dispersion  of]. 

MADMAN'NAH,  a  city  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xv. 
31),  veiy  tur  south  towaras  Gaza  (1  Chron.  ii. 
49),  which  in  the  first  distribuUon  of  lands  had 
been  assigned  to  Judah.  Ensebius  and  Jerome 
identify  it  with  a  town  of  their  time,  called 
Menois,  near  the  city  of  Gaza. 

MADME'NAH,  a  town  only  named  in  Isa.  x. 
31,  where  it  is  manifestly  placed  between  Nob 
and  Gibeah.  It  is  ^erally  confounded  with 
the  preceding,  which  is  much  too  fiu:  southward 
to  suit  the  context 

MAG'DALA,  a  town  mentioned  in  Matt  xv. 
39,  and  the  probable  birthplace  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene, i.  e.  Mary  of  Magdala.  It  must  have  tucen 
its  name  from  a  tower  or  auiUt  as  the  name 
signifies.  It  was  situated  on  the  lake  Genne- 
sareth,  but  it  has  usually  been  placed  on  the  ecut 
side  of  the  lake,  although  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  route  of  Christ  before  he  came  to,  and 
after  he  left,  Magdala,  would  show  that  it  must 
have  been  on  its  weatem  shore.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (compiled  at 
Tiberias),  which  several  times  speaks  of  Magdala 
as  bein^  adjacent  to  Tiberias  and  Hamath,  or  the 
hot-sprines.  It  was  a  seat  of  Jewish  learning 
after  the  destruction  of  Jenmlem,  and  the  Rab- 
bins of  Magdala  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Talmuit  A  small  Moslem  village,  bearing  the 
name  of  Mejdel,  is  now  found  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  about  three  miles  north  by  west  of  Tiberias ; 
and  although  there  are  no  ancient  ruins,  the 
name  and  situation  are  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  conclusion  that  it  represents  the  Magdala 
of  Scripture.  This  was  probably  also  the  Mip^ 
dal-el,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  m 
Josh.  xix.  38. 

MAGI.  The  Magi  were  originally  one  of  the 
ux  tribes  into  wbidi  the  nation  of  the  Medes 
was  divided,  who,  like  the  Levites  under  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  were  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  religion:  an  office  which  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour,  gave  the  greatest  influence,  and 
which  they  probably  acquired  for  themselves  only 
after  a  long  time,  as  well  as  many  worthy  efibrts 
to  serve  their  country,  and  when  they  had  proved 
themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren. 
As  among  other  ancient  nations,  as  the  Egyptians, 
and  Hebrews,  for  instance,  so  among  the  Medes, 
the  priestly  caste  had  not  only  religion,  but  the 
arts  and  all  the  higher  culture,  in  their  charge. 
Their  name  points  immediately  to  their  sacer- 
dotal character  Qfirom  Mag  or  Mog,  which  de- 
notes '  priest'),  either  because  religion  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  attention,  or  more  probably 
because,  at  the  first  religion  and  art  were  so 
allied  as  to  be  scarcely  more  than  difierent  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  idea. 

Little  in  detail  is  known  of  the  Magi  during 
the  independent  existence  of  the  Median  govern- 
ment; they  appear  in  their  sreatest  glory  after 
the  Medes  were  united  with  uie  Persians.  This 
doubUess  is  owing  to  the  general  imperfection  of 
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the  historical  materiab  which  relate  to  the  earlier 
periods.  So  great,  however,  was  the  uiflnenoe 
which  the  Magi  attained  nnder  the  united  em- 
pire, that  the  Medes  were  not  ill  compensated  for 
their  loss  of  national  independence.  Under  the 
Medo-Persian  sway  the  Magi  formed  a  sacred 
caste  or  college,  which  was  very  fkmoos^  in  the 
andent  "world  for  the  practice  of  divination, 
astrology,  and  magic.  According  to  Strabo  the 
Magi  practised  different  sorts  of  divination — 1.  by 
evoking  the  dead ;  2.  b^  cups  or  dishes  (Joseph's 
divining  cap,  Gen.  xhv.  5);  3.  by  means  of 
water.  By  the  employment  of  these  means  the 
Magi  affected  to  disclose  the  futare,  to  inflnence 
the  present,  and  to  call  the  past  to  their  aid. 
Even  the  visions  of  the  night  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  interpret,  not  empirically,  but  accord- 
ing to  such  established  and  systematic  rules  as  a 
learned  priesthood  might  be  expected  to  employ. 
The  success,  however,  of  their  efforts  over  the 
invisible  world,  as  well  as  the  holy  office  which 
they  exercised,  demanded  in  themselves  peculiar 
deanltness  of  bodjr,  a  due  regard  to  which  and 
to  the  general  pnnciples  of  their  caste  would 
naturally  be  followed  by  professional  prosperity, 
which  in  its  turn  conspired  with  prevailing  soper- 
ftition  to  give  the  Magi  great  social  considera- 
tion, and  make  them  of  high  importance  before 
kings  and  princes — an  influence  which  thev 
appear  to  have  sometimes  abused,  when,  descend- 
ing from  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  hi^h  office, 
they  took  part  in  the  strife  and  competitions  of 
politics,  and  found  themselves  sufficiently  power- 
tal  even  to  overturn  thrones. 

Abuses  bring  reform ;  and  the  Magian  religion, 
which  had  lost  much  of  its  original  character, 
and  been  debased  by  some  of  the  lowest  elements 
of  earthly  passions,  loudly  called  for  a  renova- 
tion, when  Zoroaster  appeared  to  bring  about  the 
needftil  change.  As  to  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  in  general  the  particulars  of  his  history, 
differences  of  opinion  prevail,  after  all  the  critical 
labour  that  has  been  expended  on  the  subject 
Winer  says  he  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ.  He  was  not  the 
founder  of  a  new  system,  but  the  renovator  of 
an  old  and  corrupt  one,  being,  as  he  himself  inti- 
mates, the  restorer  of  the  word  which  Ormuzd 
had  formerly  revealed,  but  which  the  influence  of 
Dews  had  degraded  into  a  false  and  deceptive 
magic.  To  destroy  this,  and  restore  the  pure  law 
ofOrmuzd,  was  Zoroaster's  mission.  After  much 
and  long-continued  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
adherents  and  defenders  of  existing  corruptions, 
he  succeeded  in  his  virtuous  purposes,  and  cansrd 
his  system  eventually  to  prevail.  The  Magi,  as  a 
caste,  did  not  escape  fh>m  his  reforming  hand. 
He  appears  to  have  remodelled  their  institute, 
dividing  it  into  three  great  classes: — 1,  learners ; 
2,  masters ;  3,  perfect  scholars.  The  Magi  alone 
he  allowed  to  perform  the  religious  rites ;  they 
possessed  the  forms  of  praver  and  worship ;  they 
knew  the  ceremonies  which  availed  to  conciliate 
Ormuzd,  and  were  obligatory  in  the  public  offer- 
ixig*.  They  accordingly  became  the  sole  medium 
01^  communication  between  the  Deity  and  his 
creatures,  and  through  them  alone  Ormuzd  made 
his  will  known:  none  but  they  could  see  into 
the  fhture,  and  they  disclosed  their  knowled^  to 
those  only  who  were  so  fbrtnnate  as  to  conciliate 
their  good  will    Hence  the  power  which  the 
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Magian  priesthood  poawwed.  The  gmal  belief 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  their  preuetioiis,  eq»> 
cially  when  founded  on  astrological  cakQlabon, 
the  all  but  universal  custom  of  consnldsg  the  will 
of  the  divinity  before  entering  on  an^  imporlut 
undertaking,  and  the  blind  faith  which  was  n> 
posed  in  all  that  the  Magi  did,  reported,  or  oosi- 
manded,  combined  to  create  for  that  saoenktil 
caste  a  power,  both  in  pablic  and  in  privue 
concerns,  which  has  probably  never  been  ei- 
ceeded.  Neither  the  functions  nor  the  intfaieoa 
of  this  sacred  caste  were  reserved  for  peculiir, 
rare,  and  extraordinary  oocasioDS,  but  ran  throogli 
the  web  of  human  life.  At  the  break  of  day  thej 
had  to  chant  the  divine  hymns.  This  oflioe  being 
performed,  then  came  the  duly  sacrifice  to  be 
offered,  not  indiscriminately,  but  to  the  diTinitiei 
whose  day  in  each  case  it  was — ^aa  office  tliere 
fore  which  none  but  the  initiated  oonld  falfil.  At 
an  illustration  of  the  high  estimation  in  vhidi 
the  Magi  were  held,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  princely 
education  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  pecoiiir 
learning  of  their  sacred  order,  which  wis  u 
honour  conceded  to  no  other  but  royal  penoo* 
ages,  except  in  ver]^  n^i^  ^^^  ▼CT  pecoUar  iB> 
stances.  This  Magian  learning  embraced  eteir- 
thing  which  regarded  the  hi^er  culture  of  the 
nation,  being  known  in  history  under  the  dang- 
nation  of  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Perrians.  It 
comprised  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sacred  rits, 
customs,  usages,  and  observances,  which  related 
not  merely  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  bat  to  the 
whole  private  life  of  every  worshipper  of  Ormad 
— ^the  duties  which,  as  such«  he  had  to  observe, 
and  the  punishments  which  fbllowed  the  neglect 
of  these  obligations ;  whence  may  be  learnt  hov 
necessarv  the  act  of  the  priest  <m  all  occsoooi 
was.  Under  the  veil  of  religion  the  pneit  Iiad 
bound  himself  up  with  the  entire  of  pablic  and 
domestic  life.  The  judicial  office,  too^  appears  Is 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Magi,  for  from  them  was  chosen  the  col* 
lege  or  bench  of  royal  judges,  whidi  makes  iti 
appearance  in  the  history  of  that  mooareh.  Mcs 
who  held  these  offices,  possessed  this  lesuniogisod 
exerted  this  influence  with  the  people,  oaj  biw 
proved  a  check  to  Oriental  despotism,  bo  lea 
powerful  than  constitutional,  though  theyweie 
sometimes  unable  to  guarantee  tfa^  own  lifsi 
against  the  wrath  of  the  monarch. 

If  we  turn  to  the  books  of  Scripture  we  find  tbe 
import  of  what  has  been  said  confirmed,  c^ 
cially  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  the  grat » 
flnence  of  the  Magi  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Magi  were  not  confined  to  the  Medes  ind  i 
Persians.  Since  they  are  menti<nied  by  Hefv*  ^ 
dotus  as  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the  Medei» 
they  mav  have  been  primitively  a  Median  pnesi* 
hood.  If  so  they  extended  themselves  into  <^ 
lands.  Possibly  Ma^  may  have  been  at  fifst  sflt 
the  name  of  a  particnlar  tribe  or  priestir  c^ 
but  a  general  designation  for  priests  or  lesned 
men ;  as  Pharaoh  denoted  not  an  individoalt  ^ 
generally  king  or  ruler.  However  this  nay  bfi 
the  Chaldeans  also  had  an  organized  order  of 
Magi,  a  caste  of  sacerdotal  scholsn,  which  boR 
the  name  of  •  wise  men '  fJer.  1. 35) ;  *  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon'  (Dan.  li  12),  among  vkoa 
Daniel  is  classed  (ii.  18, 24).  Among  tfasGiceb 
and  Romaas  they  were  known  under  the  naatff 
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Chaldaeans,  «id  also  of  Magi.  Thejr  lived  scat- 
tered orer  thfi  land  in  different  places  (Dan.  ii. 
1 4X  and  had  possessions  of  their  own.  The  temple 
of  fielns  was  employed  by  them  for  astronomical 
obsfsrvatioDs,  but  their  astronomy  was  oonoeeted 
with  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  practised 
by  the  Babylonians, and  was  specially  directed  to 
▼sin  attempts  to  foretell  the  future,  predict  the 
&te  of  individoals  or  of  communities,  and  sway 
the  present  in  alliance  with  augury,  incantation, 
sod  magic  (Isa.  xlvti.  9,  IS ;  Dui.  ii.). 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  lofty  science 
(to  called)  of  these  Magi — lofty  while  its  scholars 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  world  in  knowledge,  and 
were  the  associates,  the  advisers,  the  friends,  and 
the  monitors  of  great  and  flourishing  monarchs,  of 
indeed  successively  the  rulers  ot  the  world — 
mif^ht,  could  indeed  hardly  fail,  as  resting  on  no 
bs&is  of  hat  or  reality,  in  process  of  time,  to  sink 
into  its  own  native  iosiguificance,  and  become 
either  a  mere  bugbear  to  xrighten  the  ignorant,  or 
an  instrument  to  aid  the  fraudulent :  thus  hasten- 
ing on  to  ibs  ccmtempt  into  which  all  fklsities  are 
rare  sooner  or  later  to  &11.  The  decline  was  in- 
deed gradual ;  ages  passed  ere  it  was  completed  ; 
bot  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  have  the  support 
afforded  by  the  mighty  and  splendid  thrones  of 
Asia,  it  began  to  lose  its  authority,  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  advent  of  Christ 
prevented  it  from  ever  regaining.  The  estima* 
tion,  however,  in  which  Simon  Magus  was  evi- 
dently held,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  (*  some  great 
one/  &C.),  gives  reason  to  think  that  Magianism 
ttiil  retained  a  large  share  of  its  influence  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  held  a  sort  of  middle  position,  half  way 
between  its  ancient  splendour  and  its  coming  de- 
gradation :  whence  we  may  understand  the  pro- 
priety of  the  visit  paid  by  the  Magi  to  the  new- 
born King  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  ii.,  *  star  in  the 
East').  For  if  the  system  had  been  then  sunk  so 
low  as  to  correspond  in  any  degree  with  our  con- 
ception of  these  pretended  arts,  it  is  difficult  to 
assign,  at  least  to  the  unbeliever,  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  visit  was  made,  or  at  any  rate 
why  it  was  recorded ;  but  its  credibility  is  ma- 
terially furthered  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  such  as  to  allow  us  to  regard  that  visit  as  a 
homage  paid  by  the  representatives  of  the  highest 
existing  mfluences  to  tne  rising  star  of  a  new  day, 
in  the  mller  light  of  which  they  were  speedily  to 
vanish. 

MAGICIANS,  the  title  which  in  our  version  is 
applied  to  the  *  wise  men  *  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  8, 
22 ;  Flzod.  vii.  1 1 ;  viii.  7,  18, 19 ;  ix.  11),  and  of 
Babylon  (Dan.  i.  20;  iL  2).  The  Hebrew  word 
properly  denotes  *  wise  men,'  as  they  called  them- 
selves and  were  called  by  others;  but,  as  we 
should  call  them,  *  men  eminent  in  learning  and 
science,'  their  exclusive  possession  of  which  in 
their  several  countries  enabled  them  occasionally 
to  produce  effects  which  were  accounted  super- 
natural by  the  people. 

M  A'GOG,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2).  In  Eze- 
kiel  (xxxviiL  2 ;  xxxix.  6)  it  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  nation,  coupled  with  Gog,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  certain  Scythian  or  Tartar  tribes  de- 
scended from  the  son  of  Japhet  [Nations,  Dn* 

PERSION  of]. 

MA'HALATH,  the  title  of  Psahns  lui  and 
IxxxviiL    [PsAuia.] 


MAHANA'IM  (two  kotU),  a  place  beyond  the 
Jordan,  north  of  the  river  Jabbok,  whic^  derived 
its  name  from  Jacob's  having  been  there  met  by 
the  angels  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram  (Gen. 
xxxii.  2).  The  name  was  eventually  extended 
to  the  town  which  then  existed,  or  which  after- 
wards arose  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  town 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  26,  30),  and  was  a  city  of  the  Levites  (Josh. 
xxi.  39).  It  was  in  this  city  that  Uh-bosheth, 
the  son  of  Saul,  reigned  (2  Sam.  ii.  8),  probably 
because  he  found  the  influence  of  DavitTs  name 
less  strong  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  The  choice,  at  least,  seems  to  show  that 
Mahanaim  was  then  an  important  and  strong 
place.  Hence,  many  years  after,  David  himself 
repaired  to  Mahanaim  when  he  sought  refuge  be- 
yond the  Jordan  from  his  son  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  24,  27 ;  1  Kings  ii.  8).  We  only  read  of 
Mahanaim  again  as  the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve 
officers  who  had  charge,  in  monthly  rotation,  of 
raising  the  provisions  for  the  royal  establiriiments 
under  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  14).  The  site  has 
not  yet  been  identified. 

MAHEK-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ,  words  prog- 
nostic of  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Assyrian  army 
(*he  hasteth  to  the  spoil'),  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  was  first  commanded  to  write  in  large  cha- 
racters upon  a  tablet,  and  afterwards  to  give  as  a 
symbolical  name  to  a  son  that  was  to  be  bom  to 
him  (Isa.  viii.  1,  3).  It  is,  as  Dr.  Henderson  re- 
marks, the  longest  of  any  of  the  Scripture  names, 
but  has  its  parallels  in  wis  respect  in  other  lan- 
guages, especiallv  in  our  own  during  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

MAH'IX)N,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Elimeleeh 
and  Naomi,  and  first  husband  of  Ruth  the  Moal^ 
itess  (Ruth  i.  2,  sq.).    [Ruth.] 

MAKKFDAH,  a  royal  city  of  the  ancient 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  16),  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  was  the  cave  in  which  the  five  kings 
who  confederated  against  Israel  took  reftige  after 
their  defeat  (Josh.  x.  10-29).  It  afterwards  be* 
longed  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41).  Makkedah  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  8  Roman  miles  to 
the  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 

M  AL'ACHI,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets,  and 
consequently  the  latest  writer  in  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  Nothing  is  known  of  his  person 
or  history.  It  appears  that  he  lived  after  Zecha- 
riah,  since  in  his  time  the  second  temple  was 
already  built  (ch.  iii.  10^ ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah  (comp.  ch. 
ii.  11,  with  Nen.  xiii.  23-27,  and  ch.  iii.  8,  with 
Neh.  xiii.  10). 

The  name  Malacfai  means,  as  some  understand 
it,  my  an^l ;  but  it  seems  more  correct  to  regard 
it  as  a  contracted  form  of  angtl  cf  Jehovah,  As 
the  word  translated  '  angel '  means  also  a  '  mea- 
senser,'  angels  being,  in  &ct,  the  messengers  of 
God;  and  as  the  prophets  are  often  styled  angels 
or  messengers  or  Jehovah,  it  is  supposed  tnat 
*  Malachi '  is  merely  a  general  titie  descriptive  of 
this  character,  and  not  a  proper  name.  It  has 
very  generally  been  supposed  that  this  prophet  is 
the  same  with  Eara,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  his  separate  existence. 

Although  it  is  well  agreed  that  Malachi  was 
the  last  of  the  prophets,  the  date  of  his  prophecy 
has  been  variously  determined.  Usher  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  in  b.c.  416 ; 
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and  the  geueral  opmion  that  this  prophet  was 
eontemporary  with,  or  immediately  ibUowed, 
Nehemiah,  makes  most  of  the  proposed  altema- 
tives  range  within  a  few  years  of  that  date.  He 
censures  the  same  offences  which  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  Nehemiah,  and  which  that  govemor 
had  not  been  able  entirely  to  reform.  Speaking 
of  God's  greater  kindness  to  the  Israelites  than 
to  the  Edomites,  he  begins  with  declaiming  against 
the  priests  for  their  profime  and  mercenary  oon- 
dncty  and  against  the  people  for  their  multiplied 
divorces  and  intermarriages  with  idolatrous  nar 
tion;  he  threatens  them  with  punishment  and 
rejection,  declaring  that  God  would  *make  his 
name  great  amon^  the  (Gentiles'  (ch.  i.  11),  for 
that  he  was  weaned  with  the  impiety  of  Israel 
(ch.  i.  ii).  From  this  the  prophet  takes  occasion 
solemnly  to  proclaim  that  the  Lord  whom  they 
sought  should  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  pre- 
ceded by  that  messenger  who,  like  a  harbinger, 
should  prepare  his  way ;  that  the  Lord  when  he 
should  appear  would  purify  the  sons  of  Levi  from 
their  unnghteoanieuy  and  refine  them  as  metal 
from  the  dross  (ch.  iii.  1-3) ;  that  then  '  the  offer- 
ing of  Judah,'  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  heart, 
*  should  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord,'  as  was  that  of 
the  natriarchs  and  their  unoorrupted  ancestors 
(ch.  lii.  4) ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  quickly  ex- 
terminate the  otvmptions  and  adulteries  which 
prerailed.  The  prophet  then  proceeds  with  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  repentance ;  promising  hi^h 
rewaids  and  remembrance  to  the  righteous  m 
that  last  day  when  the  Lord  shall  make  up  his 
peculiar  treasures,  and  finally  establish  a  distinc- 
tion of  doom  and  condition  between  the  righteous 
imd  the  wicked  (ch.  iii.  16-18).  Malachi  ihen 
concludes  with  an  impressiye  assurance  of  ap- 
proackung  salvation  to  those  who  feared  Goas 
name  from  that  '  eun  of  righteousness/  who 
should  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  render 
them  triumphant ;  enjoining  in  the  solemn  close 
of  his  exhortation,  when  uttering  as  it  were  the 
last  admonition  of  the  Jewish  jprophets,  an  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  Moses,  till  the  advent  of 
Elijah  the  prophet  (ch.  iv.  5,  or  John  the  Baptist, 
who  came  m  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  Mark 
xt.  12;  Luke  i.  17),  who  before  the  coming  of 
that '  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  should 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fi&thers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fkthers'  (ch.  iv.). 
Thus  Malachi  sealed  up  the  volume  of  prophecy 
with  the  description  of  that  personage  at  whose 
appearance  the  evangdists  begin  ueir  gospel 
history. 

The  claim  of  the  book  of  Malachi  to  its  place 
in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  never 
been  disputed;  and  its  anthoritv  is  established 
by  the  references  to  it  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt  xL  10;  xviL  12;  Mark  i.  2;  ix.  U,  12; 
Luke  i.  17 ;  Bom.  ix.  13). 

The  manner  of  Malachi  offers  few,  if  any,  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  The  style,  rhythm, 
and  imagery  of  his  writings  are  substantially 
those  of  uie  old  prophets,  but  the^  possess  no  re- 
markable vigour  or  beauW.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  his  living  during  that  decline  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  which  we  trace  more  or  less  in  all  die 
sacred  writings  posterior  to  the  Captivity. 

MAL'CHUS,  the  servant  of  the  high-priest 
Caiaphas,  whose  right  ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  xviii.  lo). 


MALLOWS  (Job  xxz.  4).  The  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  (maUvack),  which  is  tha  rm- 
dered  in  the  Authorised  Versiou,  has  g^ren  rke 
to  oonsiderabie  discussion.  Mallows  are  itill 
used  as  food  in  India,  as  they  fonneriy  were  in 
Europe,  and  probably  in  Syria.  *  We  saw,*  ayt 
Biddulph,  '  many  poor  people  collecting  maUan 
and  three-leaved  grass,  and  asked  them  what  thiy 
did  with  it;  and  th^  answered,  that  it  wss  tU 
their  food,  and  that  they  bmled  it,  and  did  cat 
it.'  Lady  Calcott  is  of  opinion  that  the  pUat 
mentioned  by  ibe  patriaivh  is  Jews*  maUow, 
which  still  continues  to  be  eaten  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Palestine. 

The  learned  Bochart,  however*  oontendi  that 
the  word  malluach  denotes  a  saltish  plant,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Atrinlex  HaUmmt  of  bots- 
nists,  or  tall  shrubby  OraAe,  There  is  no  doubt 
that  species  of  Ora^e  were  used  as  articles  of  diet 
in  ancient  times,  and  probably  still  are  so  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  indigenous ;  but  there 
are  many  other  plants,  similar  in  nature,  that  is, 
soft  and  succulent,  and  usually  very  saline,  which, 
like  the  species  of  Airipiex^  belong  to  the  stme 
natural  fiimily  of  ChenopotUa,  and  which  froa 
their  saline  nature  have  received  their  respectire 
names.  Some  of  these  are  shrubby,  but  moitof 
them  are  herbaceous,  and  extremely  common  in 
all  the  dry,  desert,  and  saline  soils  which  extend 
from  the  south  of  Europe  to  the  north  of  India. 
Most  of  them  are  saline  and  bitter*  bat  some  are 
milder  in  taste  and  mucilaffinooa,  and  are  then- 
fore  employed  as  articles  of  diet,  as  spinach  is  in 
Europe.  Sabola  ituHca,  for  instance,  which  ii 
common  on  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states,  saved  the  lives  of  man; 
thousands  of  the  poor  natives  of  India  daring  the 
fiunine  of  1791-2-3;  for  while  the  plant  lasted, 
most  of  the  poorer  classes  who  li*^  near  the 
sea  had  littie  else  to  eat;  and  indeed  its  green 
leaves  ordinarily  form  an  essential  article  of  die 
food  of  those  natives  who  inhabit  the  mariume 
districts. 

MAM'MON,    a    Chaldee    word     sigmffing 

*  wealth '  or  '  riches,'  and  bearing  that  sense  in 
Luke  xvi.  9,  11 ;  but  also  used  by  our  Ssricnr 
(Matt  vi.  24 ;  Luke  xvi.  IS)  as  a  penooifiestioB 
of  the  god  of  riches:  '  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.' 

MAM'RE,  the  name  of  an  Amoritish.chief  who, 
with  his  brothers  Aner  and  Esbooi,  was  in  alliance 
with  Abraham  (Gren.  xiv.  13,  24).  Hence,  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  *  the  oaks  of  Mamre^' '  plain 
of  Mamre'  (Gen.  xiii.  18;  xviii  1),  or  aunplT 

*  Mamre '  (xxiii.  17,  19 ;  xxxv^  27),  a  grove  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron. 

MAN.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  pro- 
babi  V  from  dam,  likauu,  because  man  wss  ludt 
in  the  likenen  <f  God.    Others  have;  however, 
souffht  to  derive  it  from  a  term  signifving^^ 
'red'  or  'red-haired.    Adam  is   1.  the  props 
name  of  the  first  man,  though  Geseuius  thisto 
that  when  so  applied  it  has  the  force  rather  of  an 
appellative,  ana  that,  accordinglv,  in  a  translstioat 
it  would  be  better  to  render  it  the  sum.  It  seesa 
however,  to  be  used  by  St  Luke  as  a  proper  name 
in  the  genealogy  (iii.  38) ;  by  St  Paul  (Bom.  ▼. 
14;  I  Tim.  ii.  13, 14);  and  by  Jude  (14).   St- 
Paul's  use  of  it  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45  is  remarkably 
clear.   This  derivation  is  as  old  as  Josephos,  who 
says  that '  the  first  man  was  c^led  Adam,  beessK 
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he  ma  fbmied  from  the  red  earth/  and  adds, '  for 
the  tme  Tii|^  earth  is  of  this  ooloar'  {Antiq,  i. 
1,§2).  Bat  is  this  true  ?  and  vhen  man  is  turned 
again  to  his  earth,  is  Ma<  red  ?  8.  It  is  the  generic 
name  of  the  hnman  raee  as  originally  created,  and 
afterwards,  like  the  English  word  man,  person, 
whether  man  or  woman  (Gen.  i.  26,  27 ;  ▼.  2 ; 
liii.  21 ;  Dent.  viii.  3 ;  Matt  ▼.  13,  16 ;  1  Cor. 
vii.  26),  and  even  withoat  regard  to  age  (John 
zvi.  21).  It  is  applied  to  women  only,  'the 
human  persona  of  women '  (Nam.  xxzi.  35).  3. 
It  denotes  man  in  opposition  to  woman  (Gen.  liL 
12;  Matt.  zix.  10),  tnougfa,  more  properly,  the 
husband  in  opposition  to  the  wife  (oomp.  1  Cor. 
TiL  1).  4.  It  IS  nsed,  though  very  rarely,  for 
those  who  maintain  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
a  mail,  as  we  say,  meaning  one  that  deserves  the 
name :  '  One  man  in  a  thouand  have  I  found,  but 
a  woman,'  &c.  (Eccles.  viL  28).  Perhaps  the 
word  here  glances  at  the  original  uprightness  of 
man.  5.  It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  more 
degenerate  and  wicked  portion  of  mankind :  an 
instance  of  which  occurs  very  early,  *  The  sons, 
or  worshippers,  of  God  married  the  daughters  of 
men,  or  the  irreligious '  (Gen.  vi  2).  6.  The 
word  is  used  to  denote  oUier  men,  in  opposition 
to  those  already  named,  as, '  both  upon  Israel  and 
other  men'  (Jer.  zzxii.  20),  i.  «.  the  Egyptians. 
'  Like  other  men'  (Ps.  Izxiii.  5),  t. «.  common  men, 
in  apportion  to  better  men  (Ps.  Izxxii.  7) ;  men 
of  inferior  rank,  as  opposed  to  men  of  higher 
rank  (see  Heb.,  Is.  ii.  9 ;  v.  15 ;  Ps.  xlix.  3 ;  Ixii. 
10 ;  Prov.  viii.  4).  The  phrase  '  son  of  man,'  in 
the  Old  Testament,  denotes  man  as  frail  and  un- 
worthy (Num.  xxiii.  19 ;  Job  xxv.  6  ;  Esek.  ii. 
1,3);  as  applied  to  the  prophet,  so  often,  it  has 
the  force  of '  oh  mortal  I'  *  There  are  three  other 
Hebrew  words  thus  translated  in  our  version,  and 
which  in  the  original  are  used  with  much  pre- 
cision :  one  denoting  a  man  as  distinguished  fh>m 
a  woman ;  another, '  mortals,'  as  transient,  perish- 
able, liable  to  sickness ;  and  a  third,  man,  in  re- 
gard to  the  superior  powers  and  fkculties  with, 
which  he  is  endowed  above  all  earthly  creatures. 

MAN'AEN,  a  Christian  teacher  at  Antioch, 
who  had  been  foster-brother  of  Herod  Antipas 
(Acts  xiiL  1).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  but  this  is  uncertain,  as 
DO  particulars  of  his  life  are  known. 

MANAS'SEH,  TRIBE  OF.  When  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  onitted  Egypt,  it  numbered  32,200 
adult  males  (Num.  i.  34,  35),  being  8300  less 
than  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  tiie  younger  son  of 
Joseph.  This  was  me  lowest  number  of  adult 
nudes  in  any  tribe  at  that  period ;  but  if  we  add 
the  two  together,  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  composed 
of  these  two  tribes,  reached  to  72,700,  which  was 
more  than  any  other  tribe  contained,  except 
Jndah.  Daring  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  rose  to  52,700  (Num.  xxvi. 
^).  being  an  increase  of  20,500.  This  gave  it 
T>^  in  point  of  population  as  the  sixth  of  the 
tribes,  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulon,  Dan,  and  Asher 
only  beinff  more  numerous.  In  the  same  period 
Ephraim  had  declined  to  nearly  the  same  position 
vhich  Manasseh  had  previously  occupied,  its 
DDmbers  beinff  reduced  to  32,500.  Yet  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob  was  fulfilled,  and,  when  settled 
m  Canaan,  Ephraim  became  superior  in  wealth, 
power  and  population,  not  only  to  Manasseh,  but 
to  all  the  tribes  except  Judah.   One  circumstance 


tending  to  weaken  Manasseh  may  have  been  the 
division  which  took  place  in  it  on  entering  Pales- 
tine. The  pastoral  naif  of  the  tribe  was  allowed 
to  establish  itself  with  Reuben  and  Gad,  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  where  it  occupied  the  northern- 
most portion,  consisting  of  Argob  and  Bashan, 
from  tiie  Jabbok  to  Mount  Hermon  (Num.  xxxii. 
39;  xxxiv.  14;  Deut  iii.  3;  Josh.  xii.  6;  xiii. 
7 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  23),  while  the  other  half  was 
provided  for  with  the  rest  of  the  tribes  in  Canaan 
proper,  west  of  the  Jordan,  where  it  had  a  fine 
tract  of  country  extending  from  that  river  to 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  kindred  tribe  of 
Ephraim  on  the  south,  and  Issachar  on  the  north 
(Josh.  xvi.  9 ;  xvii.  7-11).  The  half-tribe  west 
of  the  river  was  not,  however,  for  some  time  able 
to  expel  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  exclusive  poaseKion  of  it 
(Josh.  xrii.  12;  Jud^.  i.  27).  The  tribe  of 
Manasseh  makes  no  hgore  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews. 

1.  MANASSEH  (who  makt$fayet,  see  Gen. 
xli.  51),  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  bom 
in  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  51 ;  xlvi.  20),  whom  Jacob 
adopted  as  his  own  (xlviii.  1) — ^by  which  act 
each  became  the  head  of  a  tribe  in  Israel.  The 
act  of  adoption  was  however  accompanied  by  a 
clear  intimation  from  Jacobs  that  the  descendants 
of  Manasseh,  although  the  elder,  wonld  be  far 
less  numerous  and  powerful  than  those  of  the 
younger  Ephraim.  The  result  corresponded 
remarkably  with  this  intimation  [Ephraim]. 

2.  MANASSEH,  fourteenUi  king  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  Hezektah,  who  began  to 
reign  in  B.C.  699,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  reigned  fifty-five  years.  It  appears 
that  the  secret  enemies  of  the  vigorous  reforms 
of  Hesekiah  re-appeared,  and  managed  to  gain 
much  infiuence  at  court  during  the  youth  of  Ma- 
nasseh ;  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  re-establish 
all  the  idolatries  and  abominations  which  it  had 
taken  his  excellent  father  so  mucb  pains  to  sub- 
vert. This  bent  having  been  unhappily  given 
to  the  mind  of  one  old  enough  to  listen  to  evil 
counsels,  but  too  young  to  see  their  danger,  the 
king  followed  it  with  all  the  reckless  ardour  of 
youth,  and  without  any  of  the  prudent  reserva- 
tions#which  older  sovereigns,  more  discreet  in 
evincing  the  same  inclinations,  had  maintained. 
Idolatry  in  its  worst  forms,  and  all  the  abomina- 
tions connected  with  its  observances,  were  prac- 
tised without  stint  and  without  shame,  not  only 
in  the  fkce  of  the  temple,  but  in  its  very  courts, 
where  altars  to  the  neavenly  bodies  were  set 
up,  and  rites  of  idolatrous  worship  performed. 
Under  this  altered  state  of  things,  the  Judahites, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king's  example,  rushed 
into  all  the  more  odious  observances  of  Syrian 
idolatry,  with  all  the  ardour  which  usually 
attends  the  outbreak  of  a  restrained  propensity, 
till  they  became  far  *  worse  than  the  heathen, 
whom  the  Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of 
Israel.'  In  vain  did  the  prophets  raise  their 
voice  against  these  iniquities,  and  threaten 
Manassdb  and  his  kingdom  with  awful  tokens 
of  Divine  indignation.  Instead  of  profiting  by 
these  warnings,  the  king  vented  his  rage  against 
those  by  whom  they  were  uttered,  and  in  this, 
and  other  ways,  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent 
blood  beyond  any  king  who  reigned  before  him 
(1  Kings  xxi.  1-16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiiL  1-10). 


BU  MANASSES,  PBATEB  OP 

At  Icpgth  the  wrmth  at  God  bant  (x*er  the 
guilt;  king  and  uiioD.  At  tbii  time  there  vu 
ConMuit  ntx  between  Anyria  and  I^gjpt,  sitd  il 
woald  teem  that  Manaai^t>  adbered  u  the  policy 
of  hii  bther  in  making  cmnmoa  caa&e  with  the 
latter  power.  This  or  aome  otbt^r  canae 
■tated  by  thencred  bUloriau,  brought  intoJi 
an  Auyrian  army,  under  the  generals  of  Ktar- 
haddun,  which  cBrried  all  before  it  The  raiaer- 
■Ue  king  attempled  flight,  but  vat  diwniered  in 
a  thom-break  in  wbich  he  bad  hidden  himieir, 
waa  Isdeu  with  chaini,  and  tent  away  ai  a  cap- 
tire  to  Babylon,  which  waa  then  lut^ect  to  the 
AMyrians,  where  he  was  caal  into  priKin  (B.C. 
G77|.  Here,  at  la»t,  Manuaeh  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity and  leiaure  for  cool  reSection-,  and  the 
hard  leaaoDEofailTvnity  were  uot  lost  upon  him. 
He  nw  and  deplored  \ht  etIIi  of  hii  reign,  he 
became  aa  a  new  man,  he  humbly  besonght  par- 
don from  God,  and  implored  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  eoutnlion, 
l»  being  miored  to  a  posicion  for  undoing  all 
that  it  had  been  the  biuiness  of  hii  life  to  eSect. 
Hia  pnyer  waa  beard.  Hii  captivity  it  tuppoaed 
to  bare  Iitted  a  year,  and  be  waa  then  realored 
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although  uot  eipreaaed  in  ibe  account  of  thi 
trannctioD,  are  alluded  to  in  the  hiilory  of  hit 
mccesson  (2  Cbruu.  xxiiii.  11-13). 

On  bit  relnm  to  Jertualem,  Hanatteh  exerted 
himtelf  to  the  utmoil  in  correcting  the  errori  of 
hit  early  reign,  and  in  eatabliahing  the  wortbip 
of  JeboTib  in  itt  former  purity  and  splendour. 
The  good  conduct  of  bis  latter  r?ign  waa  re- 
warded with  lucb  proiperitf  as  enabled  bim  lo 
Ao  much  for  the  improvement  and  itrengtbening 
of  bit  capital  and  kingdom.  Me  thoroughly 
lepured  the  old  walls  of  Jerutalem,  and  added  a 
new  wtll  on  the  tide  towards  Gihon;  he  snr- 
Tonnded  and  fortified  by  a  separate  wall  the  hill 
or  ridge  on  the  east  of  Zion,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Ophel,  and  be  Etrengtbeued,  garriaoned,  and 
moviiioned  'the  finioed  cities  of  Judah'  (9 
Chron.  xxxili.  13-1 7).  He  died  in  peace  (b.c. 
664),  at  the  age  of^  siitj-agbt,  after  baring 
reigned  longer  than  anj  other  king  of  Judah, 


MANAS^ES,  PEAYER  OP  [ArocBTraA). 
This  pteadepioraphal  work  baa  come  down  to  lu 
in  ihc  MSS.  of  the  1  Jitin  Vnlgate,  and  it  found 
in  the  early  printed  editions  of  that  rertioa. 
Dn  Pin  assrrtg  that  the  I«lia  fiitbera  have  ofken 
cited  Ihia  prayer ;  but  the  earliest  reference  lo  it 
which  we  know  of  it  in  the  Apoitolicat  Cfnuti- 
tnJi'mi  attributed  to  Clemens  Rinnanua,bDt  wbich 
are  generally  bcliered  to  be  a  work  of  the  fourth 
century.  Id  this  work  the  prayer  it  cited  ti  if 
it  were  im  integral  portion  of  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles, logelher  witb  some  Inulitionary  acoomils 
of  the  nature  of  hii  impritnnment  in  sbacklea  of 
iron,  and  of  hii  miracnloui  release:  which  are 
alio  allndcd  to  in  the  Targum  on  Chronicles. 
It  ia  entitled  'The  Prayer  of  Hanatses,  king 
of  Jndah,  when  he  was  faolden  captive  in  Baby- 
lon.' and  had  donblleat  its  origin  from  2  Chroo. 
xxxiii.  13,  13.  Tbit  prayer,  howeyer,  not  being 
ftmnd  in  the  Hebrrw,  and  not  being  died  by  the 
mam  eminent  fhtheri,  nor  oontaiiied  in  any  of 


ncient  cooncik.  bM  nMbni 
receired  in  tbe  church  ai  gennine  n  rannBial. 
It  is  daaacd  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Cbudi 
of  England,  among  the  '  otber  booki  lad  by  ibt 
cbarch  for  example  of  lift  and  inMnctiiKi  tt 
manners  ;*  bnt  the  Church  of  Ronw  clawi  it 
with  3rd  and  4th  Etdtaa,  remoring  il  totbctwl 
of  Ibe  Bible,  and  rejecting  it  from  the  draun- 
caooaical,  aa  well  as  frrai  the  prMo.cuiiiiial 
books. 

The  prayer  of  Manaiae*  abounds  in  pw 
lentimenlB.  Dr.  Horde  deacribea  it  aa  not  m- 
worthy  of  the  occaiion  on  which  it  is  pretiiidcd 
to  have  been  composed.  Da  Pin  obsmei  ihu, 
though  not  Terj  eloquent,  it  is  ftill  cf  good 
thoughti. 

MANDRAKE.  This  word  onl;f  ocoin  in  tn 
places  of  Scripture!  Srit  in  Genesis  iii.  H-l(; 
and  secondly,  in  Canticles  vii.  13.  Fnm  tht 
notices  given  in  thtrte  passages  of  their  qualinti 
il  is  evident  that  mandrakes  were  0Dll«ied  i> 
the  flelds,  (bat  they  were  fit  for  gathering  in  lb 
wheal  harvest  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  fint 
occurrence  took  place;  that  they  were  tmi 
in  Palestine;  that  they  or  tbe  plants  wbid 
yielded  ibem  difftued  a  peculiar  odour,  and  IhU 
they  were  auppoaed  to  be  poaetaed  of  aphrs- 
dinac  powers,  or  of  aaiisUng  ii 


in,    lAInja  Uudnc"*.] 

*  At  the  Tillage  of  Be  John  in  the  mooniaiih' 
sayi  Mariti,  'about  six  miles  south-west  fHB 
Jerusalem,  tiiis  plant  is  fband  at  presto^  at  wU 
aa  in  Tuscany.  It  grows  low,  like  lettuce.  » 
which  its  leavn  have  a  strong  rwemtlti**, 
except  that  they  have  a  dark  graen  eoloar.  Tk 
fiowers  are  purple,  and  the  toot  ia  Ibr  the  sot 
part  forked.  The  fhiit,  when  ripe  in  Ae  brpa- 
ningof  May,  isof  thenseandcoloarofsuia'l 
qjpTc,  exceedingly  mddy,  and  of  a  meat  afite- 


HANNA 

•btc  odour;  our  guide  thoDght  u)  fooli  Tor  nu- 
cKdiig  il  ta  be  anwholetome.'  HaaDdrvll 
uiformed  bj  the  chief  prie«t  of  the  Sunarit&iii 
chat  il  vu  ttill  noled  for  in  geaiil  vimie.  Hu- 
Hlijiirit  ilio  teemi  inclined  to  oonsider  thii  the 
pliLl  referred  to,  for,  when  st  NM»relh,  he  »j«, 
'■hal  I  found  mo«t  Temirkklde  in  their Tilligti 
■u  the  gnat  qaaDtitv  of  mandrake*  that  grew 
iniialebelowit  The  fruit  wai  now  ^Mav  IG) 
ripf.  From  the  (easou  iu  wbieii  thii  mandraLe 
bloaonu  and  ripena  iU  &ait,  one  might  form 
I  copjecwfe  that  it  i«  Raohtl'a  dudaim  (m»n- 
dnktt).  These  were  bronght  bet  in  the  vbeat 
hiifttc.  which  in  Galilee  ii  in  (be  month  of  Ma^, 
■bout  ihii  time,  >ud  the  mandrake  was  now  in 
fniiL' 

MANNA,  or  Man.  The  name  givni  to  the 
niraeiilDui  food  upon  which  the  laraelitei  were 
M  for  forty  yean,  liuriug  their  wanderinga  in 
(Ik  desen.  The  aame  oame  hai  id  later  ages 
been  a|^lied  to  aome  natural  prodactioDF,  chiefly 
foaiiil  Id  vanD  dry  eountriet,  bat  which  bare 


_. ._   . desert  of  Sn,  aa  white  like 

boar  froat  (or  of  the  colour  of  bJelliam,  Num.  li. 
T).  round,  and  of  the  bignesa  of  coriauder  aced 
(jorfj.  It  fell  with  the  aew  eTerj  morning,  and 
■hen  the  dew  wax  exhaled  by  the  beat  of  the 
ion.  the  manna  appeared  alone,  lying  npon  the 
Erouid  or  (he  rocki  round  the  encampmeat  of  (he 
Isrielilei.  •  When  the  children  of  Iirae!  an  it, 
tbty  laid  one  to  another.  What  ii  if  f  for  they 
kuewnotwhal  il  was' (Eiod.  ivi.  151.  In  the 
Aolboriied,  and  aome  other  Tenioni,  thia  paaaage 
i>  iniecunteiy  tranilaled— which  indeed  is  »p- 
prenl  from  the  two  parts  of  the  senteoce  ooDtra- 
dJcting  each  other.  Joa^phDa  {Ailia.  iti.  1.  i  10), 
■s  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  tays:  'Tht 


ItagntfE  it 


for  the  particle 

. aaking  of  a  qneation,  W/ial  it 

,.  ^i-hit).  Moaes  answered  this  queslion 
bf  lellinK  them,  '  Thia  ia  the  bread  which  the 
Urd  hadi  gi»en  yoa  to  eat'  We  are  fiirther 
informed  that  the  manna  fell  erery  day,  except 
on  the  Sabbatb.  Every  sixth  day,  that  la  on  Fri- 
day, there  fell  a  doable  quantity  of  it.  Every 
nun  vu  directed  to  gather  an  omer  (about  three 
Esgliih  quarts)  for  each  member  of  hia  family  ; 
UK]  the  whole  aecma  afterwarda  to  han  been 
Duafiured  oat  at  (he  rate  of  an  omer  to  each 
person:  '  He  who  gathered  much  had  notUng 
•ner,  and  lu  who  gathered  little  had  no  lack.' 
That  which  remain^  ungatbered  disMiWed  in  the 
Imi  of  ibe  Bun,  and  waa  lost.  The  quantity  col- 
lected was  intended  for  the  (bod  of  the  carrenl 
day  only;  for  if  anywere  kept  (ill  next  morning, 
it  corrupted  and  bred  wonns.  Yet  it  was  directed 
(bat  a  doable  quantity  ahonld  be  gathered  on  the 
■iith  day  fbr  conmmption  on  the  Sabbath.  And 
il  was  fbmid  that  the  manna  kept  for  the  Sabbath 
nmuned  sweet  and  wholesome,  notwithstanding 
that  it  eompted  at  other  times,  if  kepi  for  more 
than  coe  day.  In  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
haie  treated  grain,  they  reduced  il  to  meal, 
kneaded  il  into  dough,  and  b«ked  it  into  cakes, 
and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  that  of  wafio*  made 
■itb  hooey,  or  of  frnh  oil.  Is  Num.  xi.  6-S, 
>bere  the  dtacriptioa  of  Ibe  manna  is  repeated. 


rildernesa  f  and  in  Joshua  t 
■aeliles  ha< 

'  did  eat  of  the  old  c  . 

ceased  on  the  morrow  after,  neither  )utd  the  chil- 
dreu  of  larael  n 


f-Jlita.] 


This  miracle  ia  referred  to  in  Deut  Tiii.  3; 
Neb.  ii,  SO;  Pa.  Iixviil.  24;  John  vi.  31,  *9, 
as ;  Qeb.  ix.  4.  Though  the  manna  of  Scripture 
s  BO  evidently  mirecu  Ions,  both  in  the  mode  and 
the  quantities  in  which  it  was  produced,  and 
though  IIS  properties  were  so  different  from  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  acqnainted.  yet,  beeanae 
ititaate  iain  Exodiusaid  to  be  like  that  of  wafers 
made  wilh  boney,  many  wrilen  have  thought 
that  they  recognised  the  manna  of  Scripture  in  a 
aweetish  exudatioD  which  ia  found  on  leTeral 
plants  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  The  name  noa.  or 
BNUBo,  is  applied  to  thia  mbatance  by  the  Arab 
writers,  anti  was  probably  >o  applied  even  befor* 
their  time.  But  the  term  ia  now  almost  enlirdr 
appropriated  to  the  sweetish  exudation  of  the  aali 
trees  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Thtte,  however,  have 
no  relation  to  the  supposed  msuna  of  Scripture. 
Of  thii  one  kind  ia  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the 
name  o{  gotiiiiibteii.  being  the  produce  of  a  plant 
called  ^t.  and  which  ia  ascertained  to  be  a  apeciea 
of  tamarisk.  The  same  apecie*  sterna  alao  to  be 
called  tBor/a,  and  ia  common  along  diflereDt  p>rt> 
of  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  alao  Ibood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Momt  Sinai.  In  the  month  of 
June  il  dnnie  from  the  Ihorna  of  the  tamariak 
the  fallen  twigs,  leavea  and  thorns,  which 
the  gronnd  beneath  the  tree  in  the 
natural  atate.  The  Araba  nse  it  aa  they  do  honey, 
to  ponr  OTcr  their  unleavened  bread,  or  to  dip 
their  bread  into ;  its  taate  ia  agreeable,  aomewhat 
aromatic,  and  aa  aweet  aa  honey.    If  eaten  in  any 

Juantity  it  is  said  to  be  highly  purgative.'  When 
jenL  Wellited  visited  thii  place  in  ihe  month  of 
September,  he  found  the  extremities  of  tb«  twiga 
and  branchea  retaining  the  peeuliar  sweetncsa  and 
flavour  which  characteriie  the  manna.  The  Be- 
donina  oollect  it  early  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
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luincdby  tbemaelveai  a  portion  baent  toCuro; 
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and  tame  is  alio  dispoied  of  to  tbe  monks  at  I 
Mount  SuiaL  The  latter  retul  it  to  the  Rosnan 
pilgrims.'  *  The  Bedonins  assured  me  that  the 
whole  ({oantity  collected  throitghoat  the  Penin- 
sula, in  the  most  fmitfol  season,  did  not  exceed 
150  wogas  (aboat  700  pounds);  and  that  it  was 
nsoally  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  60  dollars  the 
woga.' 

Another  kind  of  manna,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Scripture,  is  yielded  by  a 
thorny  plant  Tcry  common  from  the  north  of 
India  to  Syria,  and  which  by  the  Arabs  is  called 
Al-haj;  whence  botanists  bive  constructed  the 
name  Alhagt  The  Alhagi  ntaurontm  U  remark- 
able for  the  exudation  of  a  sweetish  juice,  which 
concretes  into  small  granular  masses,  and  wldch 
is  usiudly  distinguish^  by  the  name  of  Persian 
manna.  The  dimates  of  Persia  and  Bokhara 
seem  also  well  suited  to  the  secretion  of  this 
manna,  which  in  the  latter  country  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  is  import^  mto 
India  for  medicinal  use  through  Caubul  and 
Khorassan.  These  two,  from  the  localities  in 
whidi  tbey  are  produced,  have  alone  been  thought 
to  be  the  manna  of  Scripture.  But,  besides  these, 
there  are  several  other  kinds  of  manna.  Indeed, 
a  sweetish  secretion  is  found  on  the  leaves  of 
many  other  plants,  produced  sometimes  by  the 
plant  itself  at  others  by  the  punctures  of  insects. 
It  has  been  supposed,  also,  that  these  sweetish 
exudations  being  evaporated  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  still  weather,  may  afterwards  become 
deposited,  with  the  dew,  on  the  ground,  and  on 
the  leaves  of  plants ;  and  thus  explain  some  of 
the  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  by 
travellers  and  others.  But  none  of  these  mannas 
explain,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  thev  should 
explain,  the  miracle  of  Scripture,  by  which  abund- 
ance is  stated  to  have  been  produced  for  millions, 
where  hundreds  cannot  now  be  subsisted. 

MANOAH,  Ikther  of  Samson  [Samson]. 

MANSLATER.    [Blood-Rkvekge]. 

MA'ON,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  55),  which  gave  name  to  a  wilderness  where 
David  hid  himself  from  Saul,  and  around  which 
the  churlish  Nabal  had  great  possessions  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  25 ;  zxv.  2).  Jerome  places  it  to  the 
east  of  Daroma.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
modem  times,  and  Dr.  Robinson  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  sites  first  identified  by  himself.  He 
flods  it  in  the  present  Main,  which  is  about  seven 
miles  south  by  east  from  Hebron.  Here  there  is 
a  conical  hiU  about  200  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  some  ruins  of  no  great  extent,  consist- 
ing of  fouEMlations  of  hewn  stone,  a  square  endo- 
sure,  the  remains  probably  of  a  tower  or  castie, 
and  several  cisterns.  The  view  from  the  summit 
is  extensive.  This  is  Main.  The  traveller  found 
here  a  band  of  peasants  keeping  their  flocks,  and 
dwelling  in  caves  amid  the  ruins  (BOU,  Re- 
aearchegf  ii.  190-196). 

MA'RAH  {bittenust\  The  IsraeUtes,  in  de- 
parting from  E^ypt,  made  some  stay  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  place  where  it  had 
been  crossed  by  them.  From  this  spot  they  pro- 
ceeded southward  for  three  days  without  finding 
any  water,  and  then  came  to  a  well,  the  waters 
of  which  were  so  bitter,  that,  thirsty  as  they  were, 
they  could  not  drink  them.  The  well  was  called 
Marah  from  the  quality  of  its  waters.  This 
name,  in  the  form  of  Amarah,  is  now  borne  by 


the  barren  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  a  fiMie  bc^ 
which  is  still  found  a  well  called  Hoiran,^ 
bitter  waters  of  which  answer  to  this  descripdoo. 
Camels  will  drink  it ;  but  the  thirsty  Arabs  nerer 
partake  of  it  themselves;  and  it  isssidtobedic 
only  water  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Ses  vhid 
they  cannot  drink.  The  water  of  this  wdl,  vtea 
first  taken  into  the  mouth,  seems  insiisd  rstker 
than  bitter,  but  when  held  in  the  mouth  a  few 
seconds  it  becomes  exceedingl  j  nanseoos.  Tbe 
well  rises  within  an  elevated  mound  sairounded 
by  sand-hills,  and  two  small  date-trees  grav 
near  it 

The  Hebrews,  unaocostomed  as  yet  to  the 
hardships  of  the  desert,  and  having  been  in  tbe 
habit  of^drinking  their  fhll  of  the  best  vtter  a 
the  world,  were  much  distrraaed  by  its  scaratr 
in  the  region  wherein  they  now  wandered;  ud 
in  their  disappointment  of  the  relief  expected 
from  this  well,  thej  murmured  greatly  spiast 
Moses  for  having  brought  them  into  sneh  a  dry 
wilderness,  and  asked  him,  *  What  shill  vt 
drink?*  On  this  Moses  cried  to  Jehovsh,vI» 
indicated  to  him  '  a  certain  tree,'  on  throvt&i; 
the  branches  of  which  into  the  well,  its  waten 
became  sweet  and  fit  for  use.  The  view  whkii 
has  been  taken  of  this  transaction  by  Dr.  Kitt^ 
in  tiie  Pictorial  Hist,  tf  PaleMtine,  iL  209,  210, 
is  here  introduced,  as  it  has  been  judged  satisik- 
tory,  and  as  no  new  information  on  the  sabject 
has  since  been  obtained. 

*  The  question  connected  with  this  operstkn  » 
•—whether  the  effect  proceeded  firom  the  bheregt 
virtue  of  the  tree  in  sweetening  bad  water;  or 
that  it  had  no  such  virtue,  and  that  the  efleet  «s 
purely  miraculous.  In  support  of  the  fonser 
alternative,  it  may  be  askea  why  tiie  tree  sbooM 
have  been  pointed  out  and  used  at  all,  QDletsh 
had  a  curative  virtue  ?  And  to  this  the  answer 
may  be  found  in  the  numerous  instances  in  vkidi 
God  manifests  a  purpose  of  working  eTcn  his 
mirades  in  accordance  with  the  ffeneral  lavs  bj 
which  he  governs  the  world,  and  for  that  purpoGe 
disguising  the  naked  exhibition  of  sopemtnnl 
power,  by  the  interposition  of  an  appartai  cause; 
while  yet  the  true  character  of  the  eveot  is  left 
indisputable,  by  the  utter  inadequacy  of  tke 
apparent  cause  to  produce,  by  itself,  the  nsnltiDg 
effect.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  tree,  or  por- 
tion of  it,  need  not  be  snpposi^  from  the  nm 
foct  of  itB  being  employed,  to  have  had  so  inhe- 
rent curative  virtue.  It  had  not  neeeuarilff  uy 
such  virtue ;  and  that  it  positively  had  doi  so^ 
virtue  seems  to  follow,  or,  at  least,  to  be  reodered 
more  than  probable  by  the  consideration  that  m 
the  scanty  and  little  diversified  vegetation  of  tfas 
district,  any  such  very  desirable  virtues  in  a  tree. 
or  part  of  a  tree,  could  scarcely  have  been  osdi^ 
covered  before  the  time  of  the  historyt  and  i/ 
they  had  been  discovered,  could  not  bat  haw 
been  known  to  Moses ;  and  the  Divine  indicadoe 
of  the  tree  would  not  have  been  needfoL  Ab^ 
again,  if  the  corrective  qualities  were  inbereot. 
Imt  were  at  this  time  first  made  known,  it  is  i>* 
credible  that  so  valuable  a  discovery  would  ef<r 
have  been  forgotten ;  and  yet  it  is  msniftst  that 
in  after-times  the  Hebrews  had  not  the  koo** 
ledge  of  any  tree  whidi  could  render  bad  vattr 
drinkable ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  biic 
not  only  not  preserved  the  knowledge  of  s  ftct 
which  would  have  been  so  important  to  tbesv 
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bnt  baT«  not  dSioovered  it  in  fhe  thirty-five  cen- 
toriei  whieh  htre  sinoe  passed.  This  is  shown 
by  the  inquiries  of  traTellers,  some  of  whom 
were  setoiOed  by  the  wish  of  finding  a  plant 
which  might  supersede  the  miracle.  No  such 
plant,  howerer,  can  be  fbund ;  and  whatever  the 
tree  was,  it  can  have  had  no  more  inherent  virtue 
in  sweeteniof;  the  bitter  well  of  Marah,  than  the 
salt  had,  which  produced  the  same  effect,  when 
thrown  by  Elisha  into  the  well  of  Jericho.' 
MARANA'THA.  [Anathema.] 
MARCHESHVAN  is  the  name  of  that  month 
which  was  the  eighth  of  the  sacred  and  the 
second  of  the  dvU  year  of  the  Jews,  which  began 
with  the  new  moon  of  our  November.  There 
was  a  fast  on  the  6th,  in  memory  of  Zedekiah's 
being  blinded,  after  he  had  witnessed  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  SOBS  (2  Kinga  zzv.  7). 

This  month  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  its  numerical  designation,  except 
once,  when  it  is  called  Bui  (1  Kings  vi.  38),  sup- 
posed to  be  a  shortened  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
signifying  *  rain ;'  and  the  signification  of  rata- 
month  is  well  suited  to  Novenioer  in  the  climate 
of  Palestine. 

MARE^HAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  14),  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8).  The  Ethiopians  under  Zerah 
were  defeated  by  Asa  in  the  valley  near  Mare- 
shah  (2  Chran.  xiv.  9-13).  It  was  laid  desolate 
by  Judas  Maccabsroa,  on  hia  march  from  Hebron 
to  Ashdod  (1  Blaoc  v.  6&-68;  Joseph.  Antiq,  xU. 
8.  6).  Josephns  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
poMsed  by  Alexander  Jauueus,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  {lb,  xiiL  15. 4) ; 
but  by  Pompey  it  was  restored  to  the  former  in- 
habitants, and  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria 
(76.  xiv.  4.  4).  Blaresa  was  among  the  towns 
rebuilt  by  Oabinius  (/6.  xiv.  6. 3),  but  was  again 
destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their  irruption 
Against  Herod  ^/6.  xiv.  6.  3).  A  place  so  often 
mentioned  in  history  must  have  beoi  of  oonsider- 
sble  importance ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
^lu  ever  again  rebuilt  The  site,  however,  is 
set  down  bw  Enaebins  and  Jerome  as  within  two 
miles  of  Elentheropolis,  bnt  the  direction  is  not 
stated.  Dr.  Rolnnson  found,  at  a  mile  and  a 
half  wiifA  of  the  aite  of  Elentheropolis,  a  remarlc- 
sble  telly  or  artificial  hill,  with  foundations  of 
iome  buildings.  As  there  are  no  other  ruins  in 
the  vicinity,  and  as  the  site  is  admirably  suited 
Ibr  a  fortress,  this,  he  supposes,  may  have  been 
Mareshah. 

MARK.  According  to  ecdedastical  testi- 
aonies,  the  evangelist  Mark  ia  the  same  person 
rho  in  the  Acta  is  called  by  the  Jewish  name 
fohn,  whose  Roman  surname  waa  Marcus  (Acts 
(fi.  12,  25).  This  person  ia  sometimes  called 
Imply  John  (Acts  xiiL  5, 18) ;  and  sometimes 
Mark  (Acts  xv.  39). 

Mary,  Mark's  mother,  had  a  house  at  Jerusa- 
sm,  in  wh^  the  Aposties  were  wont  to  assemble 
Acts  xii  12).  In  the  Eristic  to  tiie  Colossians 
iv.  10, 11)  Mark  ia  mentioned  among  the  assist- 
Bts  of  Paul,  and  aa  being  one  of  the  converts 
)nm  Judaism.  From  this  passage  we  learn  also 
hat  Mark  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas,  which  cir- 
■mstance  eonfirma  the  opinion  that  he  was  of 
ilwish  descent    It  was  probably  Barnabas  who 

b  introduced  him  to  Paul.    He  accompanied 
and  Barnabas  on  theb  travels  aa  an  assistant 


(Acts  xii.  25  i  xiii.  5).  When  tiiey  had  arrived 
in  Pamphylia,  Mark  left  them  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  from  which  city  they  had  set  out 
(Acts  xiiL  13).  On  this  account  Paul  reftiaed  to 
take  Mark  with  him  on  his  second  apostolical 
journey,  *  and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed 
unto  Cyprus '  (Acts  xv.  37-39).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Mark,  at  a  later  penod,  became  recon- 
ciled to  Paul,  since,  according  to  Col.  iv.  10,  and 
Philem.  24,  he  was  with  the  Apostie  duringhb  first 
captivity  at  Rome ;  and,  according  to  2  Tim.  iv. 
11,  he  was  also  with  him  during  his  second  cap- 
tivity. The  passage  in  Colossians  proves  also 
that  he  was  about  to  undertake  for  Paul  a  journey 
toColosse. 

There  is  a  unanimous  ecclesiastical  tradition 
that  Mark  was  the  companion  and  '  interpreter ' 
of  Peter,  probably  so  called  because  he  was  the 
asaistant  of  Peter,  and  either  orally  or  in  writing 
communicated  and  developed  what  Peter  tauffht 
This  tradition  is  the  more  credible,  aa  the  New 
Testament  does  not  contain  any  passage  that 
could  have  led  to  its  invention.  The  testimony 
in  fovour  of  the  connection  between  Mark  and 
Peter  is  so  old  and  respectable,  that  it  cannot  be 
called  in  question.  It  first  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century,  and  proceeds 
ft^m  the  presbyter  John ;  it  afterwards  appears 
in  Irenseus ;  in  Tertullian ;  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinusi  Jerome,  and  others. 

Eusebius  represents  (Hisi.  EccUb,  ii.  15)  ftt>m 
the  later  life  of  Mark,  that  he  was  with  Peter  at 
Rome.  Epiphanius  and  others  inform  us  that 
he  introduced  the  Gospel  into  Egypt,  fbunded  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign. 

Thk  Gospsl  op  Mabk. — ^The  same  ancient 
authors,  who  call  Bfark  a  disciple  and  secretary 
of  Peter,  state  also  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  discourses  of  that  AposUe.  The 
most  ancient  statement  of  this  foct  is  that  of  the 
presbyter  John  and  of  Papias,  which  we  thus 
transuite  ft^m  Eusebius  {BtU.  EccUb,  iii.  39) : — 
Mark  having  become  secretary  to  Peter,  what- 
ever he  put  into  style  he  wrote  with  accuracy, 
but  did  not  observe  the  chronological  order  of 
the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  because  he 
was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the  Lord ; 
but  at  a  later  period,  aa  I  have  said,  wrote  for 
Peter  to  meet  the  requisites  of  instruction,  but  by 
no  means  with  the  view  to  fomish  a  connected 
digest  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.    Conse- 

Suentiy^  Mark  was  not  in  foult  when  he  wrote 
own  circumstances  as  he  recollected  them ;  for 
he  had  only  the  intention  to  omit  nothing  of  what 
he  had  heard,  and  not  to  murepresent  anytiiing. 
It  has  been  noticed  in  the  article  Luks  that, 
according  to  Irenseus,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke  were  written  later  than  that  of  Matthew ; 
and  according  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  preceded  that  of  Mark.    The  chronolo- 

S'cal  order  of  the  Gospels  is,  according  to  Origen, 
e  same  in  which  they  follow  each  other  in  the 
codices.  Ireneua  states  that  Mark  wrote  after 
the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  but,  according  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius,  he  wrote 
at  Rome  while  Peter  was  yet  living.  These 
various  data  leave  us  in  uncertainty. 

In  the  article  Gospels  we  have  stated  our  opi- 
I  nion  concerning  the  relative  position  in  which 
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the  erangeliste  vtand  to  each  other.  We  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  contradict  the  unanimons  tra- 
dition of  antiquity  concerning  the  dependence  of 
Mark  npon  Peter.  We  deem  it  possible,  and 
eren  probable,  that  Lnke  read  Mark,  and  that  he 
also  alludes  to  him  by  reckoning  him  amons  the 
mcuty  who  had  written  gospel  history  before  nim. 
This  supposition,  however,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary or  certain ;  and  it  is  still  possible  that  Mark 
wrote  alter  Luke.  Some  of  the  ancient  testimonies 
which  we  have  quoted,  namely,  those  of  Ireneus, 
Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Jerome,  and  others,  Ftate 
that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  at  Rome.  Whe- 
ther this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  written  for  Gentile  Christians.  This  appears 
fh>m  the  explanation  of  Jewish  customs  (di.  vii. 
a,  11 ;  xii.  18 ;  xiii.  3 ;  xiT.  12;  xv.  6,  42).  The 
same  view  is  confirmed  by  the  scarcity  of  quota- 
tions fh>m  the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  also  by 
the  absence  of  the  genealogy  or  Christ,  and  by 
the  omission  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
explains  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Uie  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation,  aiid  which  was,  therefore,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Matthew. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Mark  as  an 
author  is  particularly  manifest  in  two  points: 
1.  He  reports  rather  the  works  than  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Saviour ;  2.  He  gives  details  more 
minutely  and  graphically  than  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  for  instance,  he  describ^n  the  cures  effected 
b^  Jesus  more  exactly  (iv.  31,  41;  vi.  5,  13; 
vii.  33 ;  viii.  23).  He  is  also  more  particular  in 
stating  definite  numbers  (v.  13,  42 ;  vi.  7, 14,  30), 
and  fhmishes  more  exact  dates  and  times  (t.  32, 
85;  ii.  1,26;  iv.  26,  35;  vi.  2;  xi.  11,  19,  20, 
&C.).  It  may  be  that  these  characteristics  of 
Mark  originated  fVom  his  connection  with  Peter. 

Most  of  the  materials  of  Mark's  narrative  occur 
also  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  He  has,  however, 
sections  exclusively  belon|;ing  to  himself,  viz.  iii. 
21,  31,  sq. ;  vi.  17,  sq. ;  xi.  11 ;  xii.  28,  sq. 

We  mention  the  conclusion  of  Mark's  Gospel 
separately,  since  its  genuineness  may  be  called  in 
question. 

Among  the  Codicu  Majusculi  the  Codex  B. 
omits  ch.  xvi.  9-20  altogether,  and  several  of  the 
Codictt  Minuaculi  mark  this  section  with  asterisks 
as  donbtflil.  Several  ancient  Fathers  and  authors 
of  Scholia  state  that  it  was  wanting  in  some  ma- 
nuscripts. We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  it 
was  arbitrarily  added  by  a  copyist,  since  at  pre- 
sent all  codices,  except  6.,  and  all  ancient  versions 
contain  it,  and  the  Fathers  in  general  quote  it 
We  may  also  say  that  Mark  could  not  have  con- 
cluded his  Gospel  with  ver.  8,  unless  he  had  been 
accidentally  prevented  fh>m  finishing  it  Hence 
Michaelis  ana  Hug  have  inferred  that  the  addition 
was  made  by  the  evangelist  at  a  later  period,  in 
a  similar  manner  as  John  made  an  addidon  in 
ch.  xxi.  of  his  gospel.  Perhaps  also  an  intinmle 
friend,  or  an  amanuensis,  supplied  the  defect  If 
either  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  well  founded,  it 
may  be  understood  why  several  codices  were  for- 
merly without  this  conclusion,  and  why,  never- 
theless, it  was  found  in  most  of  them. 

MARRIAGE.— The  Levirate  LAW.—The 
divine  origin  of  marriage,  and  the  primitive  state 
of  the  institution,  are  clearly  recorded  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  first  human  pair  (Gen.  ii.  18-25), 
whence  it  appears  that  woman  was  made  after 
man  to  be  'a  helper  suited  to  him.'    The  narra- 


tive  is  calculated  to  convey  exalted  ideas  of  the 
institution.    It  is  introduced  by  a  dedaittioD  of 
the  Lord  God,  that '  it  is  not  good  that  the  una 
should  be  alone '  (ver.  18) ;  of  the  traih  of  which 
Adam  had  become  convinced  by  experience,   h 
order  still  ftirther  to  enliven  his  sense  of  his  de- 
ficiency, the  various  spedes  of  creatures  aR  made 
to  para  in  review  before  him,  *  to  see  vbsi  he 
would  call  them;'  on  which  occasion  he  ccdM 
behold  each  species  accompanied  by  its  appro- 
priate helper,  and  upon  concluding  his  task  wrndd 
become  still  more  afiectingly  aware,  that  amid  ail 
animated  nature  'there  was  not  fbund  an  help 
meet  for  himself.'    It  was  at  this  juncture,  whes 
his  heart  was  thus  thoroughly  prepared  to  ap|ff«- 
ciate  the  intended  blessing,  that  a  divine  slonber. 
or  trance,  fell  upon  him--a  state  in  which,  ss  in 
after  ages,  the  exercise  of  the  extemsl  seotei 
being  suspended,  the  mental  powers  are  pern- 
liarly  prepared  to  receive  revelations  from  God 
(Gen.  XV.  12;  Acts  x.  10:  xxvii.  17;  S  Cor.  xii 
2).     His  exclamation  when  Eve  was  brought  id 
him  shows  that  he  had  been  fdlly  conscious  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  creation,  and  had  been  ^i* 
structed  by  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relstian 
which  would  thenceforth  subsist  hetween  tbeni. 
*  The  man  said,  thxM  time,  it  is  bone  of  my  booe. 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  Mi's  shall  be  called  womsn, 
for  out  of  man  was  this  taken.'    The  remsiniDf 
words, '  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  frthtr 
and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  ud 
they  (two)  shall  be  one  flesh,'  which  might  other 
wise  seem  a  proleptical  announcement  by  the 
historian  of  the  social  obligations  of  marrii|e» 
are  by  our  Lord   ascribed  to  the  Divine  sgeot 
concerned  in  the  transaction,  either  uttered  b^ 
him  personally,  or  by  the  mouth  of  Adam  whik 
in  a  state  of  inspiration.    *  Have  ye  not  resd  thit 
he  that  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  then 
male  and  female,  and  aaid^  for  this  cause,'  &£- 
(Matt.  xix.  4,  5).    It  is  a  highly  im^rtsnt  cir 
cumstauce  in  this  transaction,  that  God  crested    i 
only  one  female  for  one  man,  and  united  theot—t 
circumstance  which  is  the  verr  basis  of  our  Lord's 
reasoning  in  the  passage  agamat  divorce  sad  n- 
marriage ;  but  which  basis  is  lost,  and  his  rsiqs- 
ing  consequently  rendered  inconclusive,  by  tk 
inattention  of  our  translators  to  the  absence  of  the 
article, '  he  made  them  a  male  and  a  female,  vA 
said,  they  shall  become  one  flesh ;  so  that  they 
are  no  more  two,  but  one  flesh.    What,  therelbi«j 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  pot  asoadff- 
« The  weight  of  our  Lord's  argument,  says  Oap- 
bell,  *  lay  in  this  circumstance,  that  God  at  oi^ 
created  no  more  than  a  single  pair,  one  of  eieb 
sex,  whom  he  united  in  the  bond  of  msrnM^' 
and,  in  so  doing,  exhibited  a  standard  of  tw 
union  to  all  generations.'    The  apostacy  istrj- 
duoed  a  new  finture  into  the  institution,  ^*^^ 
the  subjection  of  the  wife's  will  to  that  ^^ 
husband  (Gen.  iii.  16 ;  eomp.  Num.  ^^^J^ 
The  primitive  model  was  adhered  to  even  byu* 
who  seems  to  have  had  but  one  wife  (Gen.  !▼•  '•  j 
Polygamy,  one  of  the  earliest  developmestoM 
human  degeneracy,  was  introduced  by  M"!* 
who  *took  unto  him  two  ''"▼^ '  (^»*"*  J'vl' 
circa  3874  B.C.).    The  intermarriage  of  *  the  »» 
of  God,'  i.  e.  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  *m 
'  the  daughters  of  mcu,'i.  «.  the  irreligiowi**^ 
2468),  is  the  next  incident  in  the  history  of  ^ 
riage.    They  indulged  in  imrstraioedpoiyp»7 
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'they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  ther  chose.* 
From  thJB  event  may  be  dated  that  headlong  de- 
generacy of  mankind  at  this  period,  which  ulti- 
mately brought  on  them  extirpation  by  a  deluge 
(Gen.  yi.  3-7).  At  the  time  of  that  catastrophe 
Noah  had  but  one  wife  (Gen.  vii.  7),  acd  so  each 
of  his  sons  (ver.  13).  Pursuing  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  according  to  chronological  arrange- 
ment, Job  next  appears  (B.G.  2130)  as  the  husband 
of  one  wife  (Job  ii.  9 ;  xix.  17).  Reference  is 
made  to  the  adulterer,  who  is  represented  as  in 
terror  and  accursed  (xxiv.  15-18).  The  wicked 
man  is  represented  as  leaving  '  widows '  behind 
him;  whence  bis  polygamy  may  be  inferred 
(xzvii.  15).  Job  expresses  his  abhorrence  of 
fornication  (xxxi.  1),  and  of  adultery  (ver.  9), 
which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  been  punished 
by  the  judges  (ver.  11).  Following  the  same  ar- 
rangement, we  find  Abraham  and  Nahor  intro- 
duced as  having  each  one  wife  (Gen.  xi.  '29). 
From  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  first  equivoca- 
tion concerning  Sarah,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
marriage  was  held  sacred  in  Egypt.  Abraham 
fears  that  the  Egyptians  would  sooner  rid  them- 
selves of  him  by  murder  than  infringe  by  adultery 
the  relation  of  his  wife  to  an  obscure  stranger. 
The  reproof  of  Pharaoh,  *  Why  didst  thou  say, 
She  is  my  sister  ?  so  I  might  have  taken  her  to 
me  to  wife :  now  therefore  behold  thy  wife,  take 
her,  and  go  thy  way '  (Gen.  xii.  11-19),  affords 
a  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  views  of  mar- 
riage entertained  by  Pharaoh  at  that  period,  and 
most  likely  by  his  court  and  nation.  It  seems 
that  Sarah  was  Abraham's  half-sister.  Such  mar- 
riages were  permitted  till  the  giving  of  the  law 
(Lev.  xviiL  9).  Thus  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  married  his  father's  sister  (Exod.  vi. 
20),  a  union  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  12. 

The  first  mention  of  concubinage,  or  the  con- 
dition of  a  legal  though  subordinate  wife,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  Hasar,  Sirah's  Egyptian  handmaid, 
whom  Sarah,  still  childless,  af&r  a  residence  of 
ten  years  in  Canaan,  prevailed  on  Abraham,  appa- 
renUy  against  his  will,  to  receive  into  that  rela 
tion  (Gen.  xvi.  1),  which  was  however  considered 
inviolable  (Gen.  xlix.  4 ;  Lev.  xviii.  8  ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  8,  16,  21,  22;  1  Chron.  v.  1).  The  vehement 
desire  for  offspring,  common  to  women  in  the 
East,  as  appears  from  the  histories  of  Rebecca 
((Jen.  XXV.  21),  of  Rachel  (xxx.  1),  of  Leah  (ver. 
5),  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  6,  7),  seems  to  have 
been  Sarah's  motive  for  adopting  a  procedure 
practised  in  such  cases  in  that  region  in  all  ages, 
fhe  miseries  naturally  consequent  upon  it  are 
amply  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs 
(Gen.  xvi.  4-10;  xxx.  I,  3,  15). 

Lot  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  one  wife 
(Gen.  xix.  15).  The  second  equivocation  of  the 
same  kind  by  Abraham  respecting  Sarah  elicits 
ej^oally  honourable  sentiments  concerning  mar- 
riage, on  the  part  of  Abimelech,  king  ot  Gerar 
(Gen.  XX.  5,  6,  9,  10,  &c),  who,  it  appears,  had 
but  one  proper  wife  (ver.  17 ;  see  also  ch.  xxvi. 
7-11).  Perhaps  Abnuiam  relied  on  the  ancient 
custom^  which  will  shortly  be  adverted  to,  of  the 
consent  of  the  'brother'  being  requisite  to  the 
sister's  marriage,  and  thus  hoped  to  secure  his 
wife's  safety  and  his  own.  In  ancient  times  the 
parents  chose  wives  for  their  children  (Gen.  xxi. 
21 ;  xxxviii.  5 ;  Deut  xxii.  16) ;  or  the  man  «  ho 
wished  a  particular  female  asked  his  fitther  to 


obtain  her  from  her  father,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shechem  (b.c.  1732;    Gen.  xxxiv.  4-6;  oomp. 
Judges  xiv.  2,  3).    The  consent  of  her  brothers 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  (ver.  5,  8,  11,  13, 
14;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  50;  2  Sam.  xiii.  20-29). 
A  dowry  was  given  by  the  suitor  to  the  father 
and  brethren  of  the  female  (ver.  11,  12;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xviii.  25 ;  Hos.  iii.  2).    This,  in  a  com- 
mon case,  amounted  to  from  30  to  50  shekels, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (comp.  Exod.  xxii. 
16;  Deut.  xxii.  29).    Pansanias  considers  it  so 
remarkable  for  a  man  to  part  with  his  daughter 
without  receiving  a  marriage-portion  with  her, 
that  he  takes  pains,  in  a  case  he  mentions,  to  ex- 
plain the  reason.    In  later  times  we  meet  with 
an  exception  (Tobit  viii.  23).    It  is  most  likely 
that  from  some  time  before  the  last-named  period 
the  Abrahamidse  restricted  their  marriages  to 
circumcised  persons  (Gen.  xxviii.  8  ;  comp.  Judg. 
iii.  6;  1  Kings  xi.  8,  ll,  16;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xi. 
8.  2 ;  xii.  4,  6 :  xviii.  9,  5).    The  marriage  of 
Isaac  developes  additional  particulars ;  for  beside 
Abraham's    unwillingness  that  his  son  should 
marry  a  Canaanitess  (Gen.  xxiv.  3 ;  comp.  xxvi. 
34;  xxvii.  46;   Exod.  xxxiv.  16;  Josh,  xxiii. 
12;  Ezra  ix.  2;  x.  3,  10,  11),  costly  jewels  are 
given  to  the  bride  at  the  betrothal  (ver.  22),  and 
*  precious  things  to  her  mother  and  brother ' 
(ver.  53) ;  a  customary  period  between  espousals 
and  nuptials  is  referred  to  (ver.  55);  and  the 
blessing  of  an  abundant  offspring  invoked  upon 
the  bride  by  her  relatives  (ver.  60) — which  most 
likely  was  the  only  marriage  ceremony  then  and 
for  ages  afterwaxtis  (comp.  Ruthiv.  11-13;  Ps. 
xlv.  16,  17) ;  but  in  Tobit  vii.  3,  the  fiither  places 
his  daughter's  right  hand  in  the  hand  of  I'obias 
before  he  invokes  his  blessing.    It  is  remarkable 
that  no  representation  has  been  found  of  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  among  the  tombs  of  Egypt    The 
Rabbins  say  that  amone  the  Jews  it  consisted  of 
a  kiss  (Cant  i.  2).    It  is  probable  that  the  mar- 
riage covenant  was  committed  to  writing  (Prov. 
ii.  17;  Mai.  ii.  14;  Tobit  vii.  13,  14);  perhaps, 
also,  confirmed  with  an  oath  (Ezra  xvi.  8).    It 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  with  the  patriarchs 
and  ancient  Jews  to  bury  their  wives  in  their 
own  graves,  but  not  their  concubines  (Gen.  xlix. 
31).    In  Gen.  xxv.  1,  Abraham,  after  the  death 
of  Sarah,  marries  a  second  wife.    Esau's  poly- 
gamy is  mentioned  Gen.  xxviii.  9 ;  xxxvL  2-18 
(B.C.  17G0).    Jacob  serves  seven  years  to  obtain 
Rachel  in  marriage  (Gen.  xxix.  18-20) ;  and  has 
a  marriage  feast,  to  which  the  men  of  the  place 
are  invit^  (ver.  22 ;  oomp.  Cant  v.  1 ;  viii.  33). 
Samson's  marriage  feast  lasts  a  week  (Judg.  xiv. 
10-12;  B.C.  1136;   comp.  John  ii.  1,  &c);   in 
later  times  it  lasted  longer  (Tobit  viii.  19).    The 
persons  invited  to  Samson's  marriage  are  young 
men  (Judg.  xiv.  10);  called  *sons  of  the  bride- 
chamber,'  Matt.  ix.  15.    Females  were  invited  to 
marriages  (Ps.  xlv.  14]),  and  attended  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  their  abode  (I  Mace.  ix.  37); 
and  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  it  was  evening,  with 
lamps  and  flambeaux  (Matt  xxv.  1-10).    In  later 
ages  the  guests  were  summoned  when  the  banquet 
was  ready  (Matt  xxii.  3),  and  furnished  with  a 
marriage  garment  (ver.  11).    The  father  of  the 
bride  conducted  her  at  night  to  her  husband 
(Gen.  xxix.  23;  Tobit  viii.  I).    The  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  richly  ornamented  (Isa.  lxi> 
10).    In  Mesopotamia,  and  the  East  generally,  it 
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was  the  eiutoni  to  marrr  the  eldest  sister  first 
(Gen.  xxix.  26).  By  tne  deception  practised 
upon  Jacob  in  that  country,  he  marries  two  wives, 
and,  apparently,  without  an^  one  objecting  (ver. 
81).  Laban  obtains  a  promise  from  Jacob  not  to 
marry  any  more  wiT«s  than  Rachel  and  Leah 
(Gen.  xzxi.  50).  The  wives  and  concubines  of 
Jacob  and  their  children  travel  together  (Gen. 
zxxii.  22,  23) ;  but  a  distinction  is  made  between 
them  in  the  hour  of  danger  (Gen.  xzxiii.  1,2; 
comp.  Gen.  xzv.  6).  Following  the  arrange- 
ment we  have  adopted,  we  now  meet  with  the 
fint  reference  to  the  LetnrcUe  Law.  Judah, 
Jacob's  son  by  Leah,  had  married  a  Canaanitish 
woman  (Gen.  xzzviii.  2).  His  first-born  son 
was  Er  (ver.  3).  Judah  took  a  wife  for  him 
(ver.  6).  Er  soon  after  died  (ver.  7),  and  Judah 
said  to  Onan,  *Go  in  unto  thy  brother^s  wife, 
Tunar,  and  marry  her,  and  raise  up  seed  to  thy 
brother.'  '  Onan  knew  that  the  oflnpring  would 
not  be  his.'  All  these  circumstances  bespeak  a 
pre-established  and  well  known  law,  and  he 
evaded  the  purpose  of  it,  and  thereby,  it  is  said, 
incurred  the  wrath  of  God  (ver.  10).  It  seems, 
from  the  same  account,  to  have  been  well  under- 
stood, that  upon  his  death  the  duty  devolved 
upon  the  next  surviving  brother.  No  change  is 
fecorded  in  this  law  till  just  before  the  entrance 
of  Israel  into  Canaan  (b.c.  1451),  at  which  time 
Moses  modified  it  by  new  regulations  to  this 
eflfeet: — *  If  brethren  dwell  together  (i.  e,  in  the 
same  locality),  and  one  of  them  die,  and  leave 
no  child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  must  not  marry 
oat  of  the  fiunily,  but  her  husband's  brother 
or  his  next  kinsman  must  take  her  to  wife,  and 

Serform  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother,  and  the 
TSt-bom  of  this  union  shall  succeed  in  the  name 
of  his  deceased  father,  that  his  name  may  be 
extant  in  Israel  j'  not  literally  bear  his  name,  for 
Ruth  allowed  her  son  by  Boas  to  be  called  Obed, 
and  not  Mahlon,  the  name  of  her  first  husbuid 
TRuth  tv.  17,  yet  see  Josephus,  Aniiq.  iv.  8,  23). 
In  case  the  man  declined  the  office,  the  woman 
was  to  bring  him  before  the  elders,  loose  his  shoe 
from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in,  or,  as  some  render 
it,  before  his  ftce,  by  way  of  contempt  (Dent 
zxv.  9,  10:  Josephus  understands  ta  the  ikce, 
Antiq,  v.  9.  4\  and  shall  say,  *  So  shall  it  be 
done  unto  the  man  that  will  not  build  up  his 
brother's  house;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  in 
Israel,  the  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed,' 
quati  Baresolel  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
original  law  was  binding  on  toe  brother,  if 
already  married ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that 
Moses,  who  wished  to  mitigate  it,  allowed  of  that 
exception.  The  instance  of  Ruth  (b.c.  1245), 
who  married  Boaz,  her  husband's  relation,  ex- 
hibits the  practice  of  the  law  under  the  Judges. 
Boaa  was  neither  the  fkther  o^  nor  the  nearest 
relation  to,  Elimelech,  fother-in  law  to  Ruth,  the 
wife  of  Mahlon.  and  yet  he  married  her  after  the 
reftisal  of  him  who  was  the  nearest  relation 
(RuUi  ii.  20 ;  iu.,  iv.). 

It  should  seem,  fh>m  the  instance  of  Potiphar's 
wife,  that  monogamy  was  practised  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xxxix.  7).  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  one 
jrife  (Gen.  xli.  45).  The  Israelites,  while  in 
Egypt,  seem  to  have  restricted  themselves  to  one. 
One  case  is  recorded  of  an  Israelite  who  had 
married  an  Eryptian  woman  (Lev.  xxiv.  101 
Tha  giving  of  the  law  (b.c  1491)  acquaints  ns 


with  many  regulations  concerning  narriace, 
which  were  different  tram  the  practices  of  fibe 
Jews  while  in  Egypt,  and  from  those  of  the 
Canaanites,  to  whose  land  they  were  approaddag 
(Lev.  xviiL  3).  There  we  find  law*  for  regobt* 
iuff  the  marriages  of  bondmen  (Exod.  xxi  3,  A\ 
and  of  a  bondmaid  (ver.  7-12).  The  prohibitioD 
asainst  marriages  with  the  Canaanites  is  ota* 
biished  b^  a  positive  law  (Exod.  xxiv.  16). 
Marriage  is  prohibited  with  any  one  near  of  kin, 
*  of  the  remainder  of  hb  flesh '  (Lev.  xviii  6-19). 
A  priest  is  prohibited  fttxm  marrying  one  thst 
had  been  a  harlot,  or  divorced  (Lev.  xxL  7.) 
The  high-priest  was  also  excluded  teom  many- 
inff  a  widow,  and  restricted  to  one  wife  (ver.  19, 
14).  Daughters  wbo^  through  want  of  brotben^ 
were  heiresses  to  an  estate,  were  required  to 
marry  into  tbmr  own  tribe,  and,  if  possiUe,  s 
kinsman,  to  prevent  the  estate  passing  iots 
another  fimiily  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11 ;  xxxvi.  1-lS). 
The  husband  had  power  to  annul  his  wife's  vov, 
if  he  heard  it,  and  interfored  at  the  time  (Nam. 
XXX.  6-16).  If  a  man  had  betrothed  awifr,  he 
waa  exempt  fhmi  the  wars,  fte.  (Deut  xx.  7 ; 
xxiv.  5).  It  was  allowed  to  marry  a  beautiiiil 
captive  in  war,  whose  husband  probably  bsd 
been  killed  (Deut  xxi.  10-14,  &&).  Abnndiooe 
of  offiipring  was  one  of  the  blessings  promiMd 
to  obedience,  during  the  miraculous  proridenoe 
which  superintenddl  the  Theocracy  (Lev.  xxH 
9;  Deut  vii.  18,  14;  xxviii.  11;  Pa.  cxxviiS; 
cxxviii.  3) ;  and  disappointment  in  marriage  vtt 
one  of  the  curses  (Deut  xxviii.  18.  30:  coaip, 
Ps.  xlvii.  9 ;  Jer.  viii.  10).  A  daughter  of  s 
distinguished  person  was  offipred  in  marriage  as 
a  reward  for  perilous  services  (Joeh.  xv.  16, 17 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Concubinage  appears  in  Isnd 
(b.c.  1413),  (Jndg.  xix.  1-4).  The  violation  of  s 
concubine  is  avenged  (Judg.  xx.  5-10).  Poly- 
gamy  (Judg.  viii.  30).  The  state  of  marrisge 
among  the  Philistines  may  be  inferred,  in  the 
time  of  Samson,  from  the  sudden  divorce  from 
him  of  his  wife  bv  her  fiither,  and  her  being 

g'ven  to  his  friend  (Jndg.  xiv.  20),  and  ftom  tbe 
ther  offering   him  a  younger   aialer  instead 
(Judg.  XV.  2).    David's  numerous  wives  (2  Ssau 
iii.  3-5).    In  Ps.  xlv.,  which  ia  referred  to  this 
period  by  the  best  humonists,  there  ia  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  royal  marriage  upon  a  moat  macnifient 
scale.    The  marriaee  of  Solomon  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  lo  whkb 
the  Song  of  Solomon  nrobably  relatee,  and  ftnon 
which  it  appears  Uiat  nis  mower  *  crowned  bin 
with  a  crown  on  the  day  of  his  espousals*  (ver.  3. 
11).    It  would  appear  that  in  his  time  femila 
were  married  young  (Prov.  ii.  17;  coma  Joel  L 
8);  also  males  (Prov.  v.  18).    An  admirshle 
description  of  a  good  wife  is  given  in  Prov.  xxxl 
10-31.    The  excessive  multiplication  of  wifc 
and  concubines  was  the  cause  and  effect  of  Sok>* 
moo's  apostacy  in  his  old  age  (1  Kings  xi  l-8> 
He  confesses  his  error  in  Eccleaiastea,  where  he 
eulogizes  monogamy  (viii.  9 ;  vii.  29).     Bebo- 
boam  took  a  plurality  of  wives  (2  Chroo.  xi  19- 
21);  and  so  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xui.  21),andAbsb 
(1  Kings  XX.  3),  and  Bclshaxsar,  king  of  Bsbrke 
(Dan.  V.  2).    It  would  seem  tiiat  the  ontwd 
manners  of  the  Je  ;rs,  about  the  time  of  our  I>>rd*i 
advent,  had  become  improved,  since  there  is  so 
case  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of  poly- 
gamy or  concubinage  among  them.    Ov  I^ 
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exdodfls  all  caoMS  of  diroroe^  except  whoredom 

iMatt.  ▼.  33),  and  aaeribea  the  origin  of  the 
fonie  law  to  the  hardnen  of  their  hearts.  The 
lame  doctrine  conoeming  divorce  had  been 
taoa^t  by  the  prophets  ( Jer.  iii.  1 ;  Micah  iL  9 ; 
Mai  ii.  14-16).  The  apostles  incalcale  it  like- 
wise (Rom.  Tii.  3;  1  Cor.  tu.  4, 10,  11,  39);  yet 
St.  Paul  considers  obstinate  desertion  by  an  un- 
beliering  party  as  a  release  (1  Cor.  vii.  15).  Our 
Lord  does  not  reprehend  celibacy  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  *  those  who  make  themselves  eonnchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake '  (Matt  xiz. 
12;  compu  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  36).  Second  marriages 
not  condemned  in  case  of  death  (Rom.  vii.  12). 
Mixed  marriages  disapproved  (1  Cor.  vii.  39; 
8  Cor.  yi.  14).  Early  marriage  not  recom- 
mended (1  Cor.  viL  36).  Marriage  affi>rds  the 
means  of  oopfons  illustrations  to  the  writers  of 
Scriptoie.  The  prophets  employ  it  to  represent 
the  relation  of  the  Jewish  church  to  Jehovah, 
and  the  ^Mpoatles  that  of  the  Christian  church  to 
Christ  The  applications  they  make  of  the  idea 
eottstitate  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  toodung 
figures  in  the  Scripture. 
MARS*  HILL.  [AETOPAons.] 
MAR'THA,  sister  of  Laaams  and  Mary,  who 
resided  in  the  same  house  with  them  at  Bethany 
[Lazakjs].  From  the  house  at  Bethany  being 
called  *  her  house,'  in  Luke  x.  38,  and  from  the 
leading  part  whidi  Martha  is  always  seen  to  take 
in  douMstic  matters,  it  has  seemed  to  some  that 
she  was  a  widow,  to  whom  the  house  at  Bethany 
belonged,  and  with  whom  her  brother  and  sister 
lodged ;  but  this  is  uncertain,  and  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  sisters  managed  the  household 
w  thar  brother,  ia  more  pro&ble.  Luke  pro- 
bably caUs  it  her  house  beoinse  he  had  no  occa- 
non  to  mention,  and  does  not  mention,  Laaams ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  a  house  which  is  occupied 
by  different  persons,  we  avoid  circumlocution  by 
calling  it  the  house  of  the  individual  who  happens 
to  be  the  subject  of  our  discourse.  Jesus  was 
intimate  with  this  fhmily.  and  their  house  was 
often  his  home  when  at  Jerusalem,  being  accus- 
tomed to  retire  thither  in  the  evening,  after  hav- 
ing spent  the  day  in  the  city.  The  point  which 
the  Evangelists  bring  out  most  distinctly  with 
respect  to  Martha,  lies  in  the  contrariety  of  dis* 
position  between  her  and  her  sister  Mary.  The 
fifst  notice  of  Christ's  visiting  this  &mily  occurs 
in  Luke  x.  38-42.  He  was  received  with  great 
attention  by  the  sisters;  and  Martha  soon 
hastened  to  provide  suitable  entertainment  for 
the  Lord  and  his  followers,  while  Mary  remained 
in  his  presence^  sitting  at  his  feet  &nd  drinking 
in  the  sacred  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.  The 
active,  bustling  solicitude  of  Martha,  anxious  that 
the  bttt  things  in  the  house  should  be  made  sub- 
serrient  to  the  Master's  use  and  solace,  and  the 
<)aiet  earnestness  of  Mary,  more  desirous  to 
^fit  b^  the  golden  opportunity  of  hearing  his 
instructions,  than  to  minister  to  his  personal 
*^ts,  strongly  mark  the  points  of  contrast  in 
^  characters  of  the  two  sisters. 

The  part  taken  by  the  sisters  in  the  transac- 
tbns  connected  with  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Laiarus,  is  entirely  and  beantiftilly  in  accord- 
ttioe  with  their  previous  histoir.  Martha  is 
still  more  engrossed  with  outward  things,  while 
Mary  surrenders  herself  more  to  her  feelings, 
^  to  inward  meditation.    When  th^  beard 


that  Jesus  was  approaching,^  Martha  hastened 
bevond  the  village  to  meet  nim,  *  but  Mary  sat 
still  in  the  house '  (John  xi,  20,  22).  When  she 
saw  Jesus  actually  appear,  whose  jpresence  had 
been  so  anxiously  desired,  she  exhioits  a  strong 
degree  of  faith,  and  hesitates  not  to  express  a 
confident  hope  that  he,  to  whom  all  things  were 
possible,  would -even  yet  afford  relief.  But  as 
is  usual  with  persons  of  her  lively  character, 
when  Christ  answered,  with  what  seemed  to  her 
the  vague  intimation,  *Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again,'  she  was  instantiy  cast  down  from  her 
height  of  confidence,  the  reply  beinf^  less  direct 
than  she  expected :  she  referred  this  saying  to 
the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  and 
thereon  relapsed  into  despondency  and  grief. 
This  feeling  Jesus  reproved,  by  directing  her 
attention,  before  all  other  things,  to  that  inward, 
eternal,  and  divine  life,  which  oonusts  in  union 
with  him,  and  which  is  raised  &r  above  the 
power  even  of  the  ffrave.  This  he  did  in  the 
magnificent  words,  *1  am  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.  Believest 
thou  this?*  Sorrow  and  shame  permitted  tiie 
troubled  Martha,  in  whose  heart  the  feeling  of  an 
unconditional  and  entire  surrender  to  his  wUl 
was  re-awakened,  to  make  only  the  general  con- 
fession that  he  was  actually  the  promised  Mes- 
siah; in  which  confession  she,  however,  com- 
prised an  acknowledgment  of  his  power  and 
greatness.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  she  fennd 
nothing  in  this  discourse  with  Christ,  to  en- 
courage her  first  expectation  of  relief;  and  with 
the  usual  rapid  change  in  persons  of  lively  sus- 
ceptibilities, she  had  now  aa  completely  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  rescue  for  her  brother,  as  i^ 
had  before  been  sanguine  of  his  restoration  to 
life.  Thus,  when  Jesus  directed  the  stone  to  be 
rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre,  she  gathered 
from  this  no  ground  of  hope ;  but  rather  objected 
to  its  being  done,  because  the  body,  which  had 
been  four  days  in  the  tomb,  must  already  have 
become  disagreeable.  The  reproof  of  Christ 
'  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldest  be> 
lieve,  thou  shonldest  see  the  glory  of  God?' 
suggests  that  more  discourse  had  paned  between 
them  than  the  evangelist  has  recorded,  seeing 
that  no  such  assurance  ia  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious narrative  ^John  xi.  39,  40). 

Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  Martha,  save  that 
some  time  after,  at  a  supper  given  to  Christ  and 
his  disciples  at  Bethany,  she,  as  usual,  busied 
herself  in  the  external  service.  Lazarus,  so  mar- 
vellously restored  from  the  grave,  sat  with  her 
guests  at  table.  *  Martha  served,'  and  Mary 
ciccupied  her  fevourite  station  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  which  she  bathed  with  her  tears,  and 
anointed  with  cosUy  ointment  (John  xii.  1,  2) 
[Lazabus;  Mjjst]. 

There  are  few  characters  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  and  certunly  no  female  character,  so 
strongly  brought  out  in  its  natural  points  as  that 
of  Martha ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Luke  and  Jfohn,  although  relating  (Afferent  trans- 
actions in  which  she  was  concerned,  perfecdy 
agree  in  the  traits  of  character  which  they  assign 
to  her. 

MARTYR,  lliis  word  means  properly  a 
witnetM,  and  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament— 
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I.  To  judicial  witnesses  (Matt,  xriii.  16;  zxri. 
65;  Mark  ziv.  63;  Acts  vL  IS;  Tii.  58;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  1 ;  1  Tim.  v.  19 ;  Heb.  x.  28).  2.  To  one 
who  has  testified,  or  can  testify  to  the  troth  of 
what  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  known.  This  is  a 
frequent  sense  in  the  New  Testament :  as  in  Luke 
zxiy.  48 ;  Acts  i.  8,  22  ;  Rom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ; 
1  The*,  ii.  5.  10 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  2  Tim.  ii  2 ; 
1  Pet.  V.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  5 ;  iii.  14 ;  xi.  3,  and  else- 
where. 3.  The  meaning  of  the  word  which  has 
now  become  the  most  usual,  is  that  in  which  it 
occurs  most  rarvly  in  the  Scripture,  t. «.,  one  who 
by  his  death  bears  witness  to  the  troth.  In  this 
sense  we  only  find  it  in  Acts  xxii.  20 ;  Rev.  ii. 
13 ;  xvii.  6.  This  now  exclusive  sense  of  the 
word  was  brought  into  general  use  by  the  early 
ecclesiastical  writers,  who  applied  it  to  every  one 
who  suffered  death  in  the  Christian  cause. 
Stephen  was  in  this  sense  the  first  martyr 
[Stephen]  ;  and  the  spiritual  honours  of  his  death 
tended  In  no  small  degree  to  raise  to  the  most 
extravagant  estimation,  in  the  early  church,  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  blood.  Eventually  a 
martyr*s  death  was  supposed,  on  the  alleg^-d  au- 
thority of  the  under-named  texts,  to  cancel  all  the 
gins  of  the  past  life  (Luke  xii.  50;  Mark  x.  39) ; 
to  supply  the  place  of  baptism  (Matt  x.  39) ;  and 
at  once  to  secure  admittance  to  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  in  Paradise  (Matt  v.  10-12).  In  imita- 
tion of  the  family  custom  of  annually  comme- 
morating at  the  grave  the  death  of  deceased 
members,  the  churches  celebrated  the  deaths  of 
their  martyrs  by  prayer  at  their  ^pnves,  and  by 
love-feasts.  From  this  high  estimation  of  the 
martyrs,  Christians  were  sometimes  led  to  deliver 
themselves  up  voluntarily  to  the  public  au- 
thorities— thus  justifying  the  charge  of  fanaticism 
brought  against  them  by  the  heathen.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  this  practice  was  discoun- 
tenanced, the  words  of  Christ  himself  being 
brought  against  it  (Matt.  x.  23;  see  Gieseler, 
EccUa.  Hist.  I  109,  110). 

1.  MARY  {Miriam\  <  the  Motiier  of  Jesus ' 
(Actsi.  14),  and  *Mary  his  Mother'  (Matt  ii. 
11),  are  the  appellations  of  one  who  has  in  later 
times  been  generally  called  the  '  Virgin  Mary,' 
but  who  is  never  so  desi^ated  in  Scripture. 

Littie  is  known  of  this  '  highly  fkvoured'  in- 
dividual, in  whom  was  fblfillra  the  first  prophecy 
made  to  man,  that '  the  seed  of  the  wcman  should 
broise  the  serpent's  head '  (Gen.  iii.  1  h).  As  her 
history  was  of  n<»  consequence  to  Christianity,  it 
is  not  given  at  lar^e.  Her  genealogy  is  recorded 
by  St  Luke  (ch.  iii.^,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  predictions  which  had  foretold  the  descent 
of  the  Messiah  trom  Adam  through  Abraham  and 
David,  with  the  design  evidently  of  showing  that 
Christ  was  of  that  royal  house  and  linea^. 

Eusebins,  the  early  ecclesiastical  historian, 
although  nnosually  len§|thy  upon  *  the  name  Jesus^' 
and  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Luke's 
Gospels,  throws  no  new  light  upon  Mary's  birth 
and  parentage.  The  legends  respecting  Anne, 
who  IS  said  to  have  been  her  mother,  are  pure 
&bles  without  the  slightest  evidence. 

The  earliest  event  in  her  history,  of  which  we 
have  any  notice,  was  the  annunciation  to  her  by 
the  angel  Gabriel  that  she  was  destined,  whilst 

Jet  a  pure  virgin,  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
[eflsiah— an  event  which  was  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  given  centnrief  before  by  Isidah, 


that '  a  virgin  should  oooctive,  and  bear  a  sod, 
and  should  call  his  name  Immanod,'  winch 
being  interpreted,  it '  God  with  os '  (ba.  vil  14; 
Matt.  i.  23).  On  this  occasion  she  was  cxplieitlj 
informed  that  she  should  conceive  by  the  mtn> 
cnlous  power  of  God,  and  that  her  child  sboold 
be  *Holy,'  and  be  called  *the  Son  of  God.'  As 
a  confirmation  of  her  faith  in  this  announoaent 
she  was  also  told  by  the  angel  that  her  ooqbb 
Elisabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief 
priests,  and  who  was  now  fkr  advanced  in  yesn, 
had  conceived  a  son,  and  that  the  time  was  not 
fkr  off  when  her  reproach  among  women  shoold 
cease  (Luke  i.  36\ 

Almost  immeaiately  on  receiving  this  an- 
nouncement Mary  hastened  from  Nasareth, 
where  she  was  when  the  angel  visited  her,  ts 
the  house  of  her  cousin,  who  i9BiMhen  resi(fiBf 
in  the  hilly  district  in  *  a  city  of  Jndah,'  snppotea 
to  be  Hebron.  The  meeting  of  these  two  pious 
females,  on  whom  such  unexpeeted  privileges 
had  been  conferred,  wss  one  or  motoal  ooosrs* 
tulatious,  and  united  thanksgiving  to  the  antiwr 
of  their  blessings.  It  was  on  this  oceasioB  that 
Mary  uttered  the  Maan^eai  —  that  splendid 
burst  of  grateful  adoration  which  Christians  of 
all  parties  have  from  the  earliest  times  delighted 
to  adopt  as  expressive  of  the  best  feelings  S  the 
pious  heart  towards  God  (Luke  i.  39-56).  After 
spending  three  months  with  her  rdative,  Mary 
returned  to  Nasareth,  where  a  severe  trial 
awaited  her,  arising  out  of  the  ocmdition  in 
which  it  had  now  become  apparent  she  was. 
Betrothed  (perhaps  in  early  lif^)  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Joseph,  an  artificer  of  some  sort 
(Matt  xiii.  55,  probably,  as  our  translators  sap- 
pose,  a  carpenter),  the  Jewish  law  held  her  ex- 
posed to  the  same  penalties  which  awaited  the 
married  wife  who  should  be  found  onfiuthfiil  to 
the  spousal  vow.  Joseph,  however,  bang  a 
right-hearted  man  (one  who  feels  and  sets  at 
a  man  ought  to  do  in  the  circumstances  in  whieh 
he  is  placed),  was  unwilling  to  subject  her  to  the 
evils  of  a  public  exposure  of  whst  be  deemed  her 
infidelity ;  and  accordingly  was  turaing  in  his 
mind  how  he  might  privately  dissolve  his  eoo- 
nection  with  her,  when  an  angel  was  sent  to  him 
also  to  inform  him  in  a  dream  of  the  true  stat^of 
the  case,  and  enjoin  upon  him  to  complete  hii 
enga^ment  with  her  by  taking  her  as  nis  wifr. 
This  injunction  he  obeyeid,  and  henee  cune  to  he 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  fiither  of  Jesos 
(Matt  i.  18-25). 

Summoned  by  an  edict  of  Augustus,  wbidi 
commanded  that  a  oensas  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire  should  be  taken,  and 
that  each  person  should  be  enrolled  in  the  chief 
city  of  his  family  or  tribe,  Blary  and  her  husband 
went  up  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  the  DsTidie 
family;  and  whilst  there  the  child  Jesos  «« 
boro.  After  this  event  the  only  circnmstancei  in 
her  history  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historiass 
are  her  appearance  and  oiTerings  in  the  vemfk 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Luke  L  22,  ff); 
her  retura  with  her  husband  to  Nasareth  (Lake 
ii.  39);  their  habit  of  annually  visiting  Jers- 
salem  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  (ver.  41) ;  the 
appearance  of  the  Magi,  which  seems  to  have 
occurred  at  one  of  these  periodic  visits  (Mstt  ii. 
1-12) ;  the  flight  of  the  holy  Ihmily  mto  ^gff^ 
and  their  return,  after  the  death  of  Hem  ^ 
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Nttarelh  (ver.  13-23) ;  Che  scene  which  occurred 
00  laotfaer  of  those  periodic  visits  when,  after 
bsTiog  proceeded  two  days'  journey  on  her  way 
homeward,  she  discovered  that  her  son  was  not  in 
the  company,  and,  on  returning  to  Jerusalem, 
found  him  sitting  iu  the  temple  with  the  doctors 
of  tbp  law,  *  botii  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
qaestioos '  (  Luke  ii.  42-52) ;  her  appearance  and 
oondact  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
(John  ii.  1,  ff.);  her  attempt  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  to  induce  Jesus  to  desist  from  teach- 
iog  (Matt  xiu  46,  ff.) ;  her  accompanying  of  her 
100  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  immediately 
before  his  crucifixion ;  her  following  him  to  Cal- 
▼ary ;  her  heing  consigned  hv  him  while  hanging 
on  the  cross  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  apostle 
John,  who  from  that  time  took  her  to  reside  in  his 
house  (John  xix.  25,  ff.) ;  and  her  associating  with 
the  disciples  at  Jerusalem  after  his  ascension 
(Acts  i.  14). 

The  traditions  respectiuff  the  death  of  Mary 
differ  materiallj  from  each  other.  There  is  a 
letter  of  the  General  CSouncil  of  Ephesus  iu  the 
fifth  century,  which  states  that  she  lived  at  Ephesus 
with  St.  John,  and  there  died  and  was  buried. 
Another  epistle  of  the  same  age  says  she  died  at 
Jemsalem,  and  was  buried  in  Uethsemane.  The 
legend  tells  that  three  days  af^er  her  interment, 
when  the  grave  was  opened  (that  Thomas  the 
Apostle  might  pay  reverence  to  her  remains),  her 
body  was  not  to  be  found,  *  but  only  an  exceeding 
fragrance,'  whereupon  it  was  concluded  that  it 
bad  been  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  translations 
of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  ascension  of  the 
liord  Jesus  Christ,  took  place  while  they  were 
s/tctf,  and  the  facts  are  recorded  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  God ;  but  when  the  dead  body  of  Mary 
was  conveyed  through  the  earth,  and  removed 
tbence,  there  were  no  witMMaeSf  and  no  revelation 
was  ever  made  of  the  extraordinary  and  novel 
bcident,  which  certainly  has  no  parallel  in  Scrip- 
ture. This  miraculous  event  is  appropriately 
called  *  the  Assumption.' 

It  is  said  that  Mary  died  in  a.d.  63.  The  Canon 
of  Scripture  was  closed  in  a  d.  96,  thirty-three 
yean  after  her  decease;  which,  however,  is 
never  alluded  to  by  any  of  the  Apostles  in  their 
writings,  nor  by  St.  John,  to  whose  care  she  was 
entrusted. 

In  the  Romish  Church  many  facts  are  believed 
sad  doctrines  asserted  oonceming  the  Virgin 
Mary,  such  as  her  immaculate  conception — ^her 
perpetual  virginity — her  right  to  receive  worship, 
uxi  her  mediation  and  intercession,  which  not 
only  are  without  any  authority  from  Scripture, 
hot  many  of  which  are  diametrically  opposied  to 
its  dedaratioins. 

It  does  not  app«ar  that  Mary  ever  saw  Christ 
After  the  resurrection ;  for  she  was  not  one  of  the 
'chosen  witnesses'  specified  in  Scripture,  as  Mary 
Magdalene  was. 

2.  MARY  MAGDALENE  was  probably  so 
oUed  from  Magdala  in  Galilee,  the  town  where 
she  may  have  dwelt  According  to  the  Tal- 
mudists,  Magdalene  signifies  *  a  plaiter  of  hair.' 

Much  wrong  has  bMo  d<^ne  to  this  individual 
from  imaginmg  that  she  was  the  person  spoken 
of  hy  8c  Luke  in  ch.  vii.  89 ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  this  opinkm.  How  Mary  Mag- 
dalene came  to  be  identified  with  the  person  here 
■CBtioned,  it  is  difficult  to  say:  but  saeh  is  the 


and  accordingly  she  is  generally  regarded 
as  having  been  a  woman  of  depraved  character. 
For  such  an  inference,  however,  there  appears  to 
be  no  just  ground  whatever. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  (viii.  2),  where  it  is  recorded 
that  out  of  her  *  had  gone  seven  devils,'  and  that 
she  was '  with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward, 
and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  ministered 
unto  Christ  of  their  substance.' 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  she  had  not  been 
known  as  a  person  of  bad  character ;  and  it  also 
implies  that  she  was  not  poor,  or  amongst  the 
lower  classes,  when  she  was  the  companion  of 
one  whose  husband  held  an  important  office  ia 
the  king's  household. 

It  is  as  unjust  to  say  that  she  who  bad  been  so 
physically  wretched  as  to  be  possessed  by  seven 
devils,  was  dissolute,  as  to  affirm  that  an  insrae 
person  is  necessarily  depraved. 

In  the  Saviour's  last  hours,  and  at  his  death 
and  resurrection,  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  chief 
and  important  witness.  She  was  one  of  the 
women  who  stood  by  the  cross  (Matt  xxvi.  55^ 
56)  :  who  after  his  death  beheld  where  the  body 
was  laid  (Mark  xv.  47),  and  who  prepared  spices 
and  ointments  to  embalm  it  She  vbited  the 
sepulchre  early  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  week, 
while  it  was  yet  dark  (John  xx.  1);  and  when 
Peter  and  John  returned  to  their  own  homes  she 
remained  at  the  sepulchre  weeping,  and  had  her 
patient  waiting  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of 
ner  risen  Lord. 

3.  MARY,  wife  of  Cleophas  or  Alphseus,  and 
sister  of  the  Lord's  mother  (Mat.  xxvii.  56; 
Mark  xv.  40 ;  John  xix.  25).  This  Mary  was 
one  of  those  holy  women  who  followed  Christ, 
and  was  present  at  the  crucifixion ;  and  she  is 
that  'other  Mary'  who»  with  Mary  Magdalene, 
attended  the  body  of  Christ  to  the  sepulclu^  when 
taken  down  from  the  cross  (Matt  xxvii.  61 
Mark  xv.  47 ;  Luke  xxiii.  55).  She  was  also 
among  those  who  went  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint 
the  body,  and  who  became  the  first  witnesses  of 
the  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii.  I ;  Mark  xvi.  1; 
Luke  xxiv.  I).  James^  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon, 
who  are  called  the  Lord's  brethren  [see  the 
names;  also  Alphjsus;  Brother],  are  veij 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  sons  of  this 
Mary,  and  therefore  countu  of  Jesus,  the  term 
brother  having  been  used  with  great  latitude 
amonff  the  Hebrews. 

4.  MARY,  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Martha. 
The  friendship  of  our  Lord  for  this  family 
has  been  explained  in  other  articles  [Lazarus  ; 
Martha]. 

The  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  Mary 
individually  arise  from  the  contrast  of  character 
between  her  and  her  sister  Martha,  and  from  the 
incidents  by  which  that  contrast  was  evinced. 
Apart  from  this  view,  the  most  signal  incident  in 
the  history  of  Mary  is  her  conduct  at  the  supper 
which  was  given  to  Jesus  in  Bethany,  when  be 
came  thither  after  having  raised  Lazarus  fh>m 
the  dead.  The  intense  love  which  distinguished 
her  character  then  glowed  with  the  highest  fer- 
vour, manifesting  llie  depth  of  her  emotion  and 
gratitude  for  the  deliverance  from  the  cold  terrors 
of  the  grave  of  that  brother  who  now  sat  alive 
and  cheerful  with  the  guests  at  table.    She  took 
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the  ftation  she  best  loved,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Among  the  andents  it  was  maal  to  wash  the  feet 
of  guests  before  an  entertainment,  and  with  this 
the  anointins  of  the  feet  was  freqaently  connected 
[Anointinqj.  Mary  possessed  a  large  qoantity 
of  very  costly  ointment ;  and  in  order  to  testify 
her  gratitude  she  sacrificed  it  all  by  anointing 
with  it  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  are  told  that  the 
disciples  murmured  at  the  extravagance  of  this 
act,  deeming  that  it  would  have  been  much  wiser, 
if  she  had  sold  the  ointment  and  given  the  money 
to  the  poor.  But  Jesus,  looking  beyond  the  mere 
external  act  to  the  disposition  wmch  gave  birth 
to  it — a  disposition  which  marked  the  intensity 
of  her  ^titude — ^yindicated  her  deed.  Always 
meditatmg  upon  his  departure,  and  more  espe- 
eiallv  at  that  moment,  when  it  was  so  near  at 
hand,  he  attributed  to  this  act  a  still  higher  sense 
— as  having  reference  to  his  approachinff  death. 
The  dead  were  embalmed :  and  so,  he  said,  have 
I  received,  by  anticipation,  the  consecration  of 
deaUi(John  xiL  1>8;  Matt  xxvL  6-13;  Mark 
xiv.  8-9). 

MAS'CHIL,  a  tide  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
[Psalms]. 

MAS'SA,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
[Wandering]. 

MATTH'EW.  According  to  Mark  ii.  14, 
Matthew  was  a  son  of  Alphsus.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  Jacobus,  or  James,  the  son  of  Al- 
phaus,  was  a  son  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
who  was  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (John 
xix.  25).  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  Matthew  was 
one  of  the  relations  of  Jesus.  Matthew  was  a 
portitoTj  or  inferior  collector  of  customs  at  Caper- 
naum, on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  not  a 
publicanits,  or  general  fiurmer  of  customs.  We 
may  suppose  eiuer  that  he  held  his  appointment 
at  the  port  of  Capernaum,  or  that  he  collected 
the  customs  on  the  high  road  to  Damascus,  which 
went  through  what  is  now  called  Khan  Minyeh, 
which  place,  as  Robinson  has  shown,  is  the  ancient 
Capernaum.  Thus  we  see  that  Matthew  belonged 
to  the  lower  class  of  people. 

In  Mark  ii.  14,  and  Luke  v.  27,  he  is  called 
Levi.  We  hence  conclude  that  he  had  two  names. 
This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  the  aposties  (Matt  x.  and  Luke  vi.) ;  but  the 
omission  does  not  prove  the  contrary,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  ftct  that  Lebb^eua  is  also  called 
Judas  in  Luke  vi.  16,  in  which  verse  the  name 
Lebbeeus  is  omitted.  In  Matt  ix.  9  is  related  how 
Matthew  was  called  to  be  an  apostle.  We  most, 
however,  suppose  that  he  was  previously  ac- 
quainted with  Jesus,  since  we  read  m  Luke  vi.  13, 
tiiat  when  Jesus,  before  delivering  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  selected  twelve  disciples,  who  were  to 
form  the  circle  of  his  more  intimate  associates, 
Matthew  was  one  of  them.  After  this  Matthew 
returned  to  his  usual  occupation;  fi^m  which 
Jesus,  on  leaving  Capernaum,  oalled  him  away. 
On  this  occasion  Matthew  gave  a  parting  enter- 
tainment to  his  fHends.  iUter  this  event  he  is 
mentioned  only  in  Acts  i.  18. 

According  to  a  statement  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Matthew  abstained  fW>m  animal  food. 
Hence  some  writers  have  rather  hastiW  con- 
cluded that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Menes. 
It  is  true  that  the  fissenes  practised  abstinence 
in  a  high  degree;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they 
y^Jecled  animal  food  altogether.    Admitting  the 


account  in  Clemens  Alexandrinos  to  be  comet, 
it  proves  only  a  certain  ascetic  strietMH,  of 
which  there  occur  vestiges  hi  the  habits  of  odicr 
Jews. 

According  to  another  aoooont,  whidi  is  si  oU 
as  the  first  century,  Matthew,  lUter  the  desth  d 
Jesus,  remained  about  fifteen  years  in  JenMlesL 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  in  Eosebiiis  (fitrt. 
£be2es.  iit  24\  that  Bfatthew  preached  to  his  ovB 

nation  before  ne  went  to  fordgnooontries.  Bafinu 
(J9wf.  Ecde$.  X.  9)  and  Socrates  {Hid,  EeeULi 
19)  state  that  he  afterwards  went  into  Bdiiofis; 
and  other  authors  mention  otiier  conntria 
There  also  he  probably  vreaehed  spedsUy  to 
the  Jews.  According  to  Hendeon  (about  ajk 
150)  and  Oemens  Alex.  {Strom,  iv.  9),  Msttliev 
was  one  of  those  aposties  who  did  not  nffier 
martyrdom. 

The  Gosfbl  or  St.  BfAiTHSw^^The  genaioe- 
ness  of  this  Gospel  has  been  more  strongly  at- 
tacked than  that  of  any  of  the  three  others,  ts 
well  by  EXTERNAL  as  by  niTEBirAL  argunatk 
With  regard  to  the  fionner,  external  testimoDiei 
are  clearly  in  fkvonr  of  the  genuineness  of  tbii 
Gospel.  Its  authenticity,  indeed,  is  as  well  sup- 
ported as  that  of  any  work  of  dassioal  antiqaitj. 
It  can  also  be  proved  that  it  was  eariy  in  m 
among  Christians,  and  that  the  Apostdlical  Fsdwn 
at  the  end  of  the  first  centary  ascribed  to  it  a  esns- 
nittl  authority. 

A  good  desl  of  disoossion  respecting  the  (pes- 
tion — ^whether  or  not  there  was  a  Hebrew  GoBpd 
of  St  Matthew,  has  arisen  out  of  a  statemest 
made  by  Papias,  that  'Matthew  wrote  the  ssyiop 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue.'  Tholnck,  who  indinei  to 
the  opinion  that  the  original  Go^l  of  St  Hsttbev 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  thinks  it  by  no  mesiu  io* 
probable  that,  after  several  inaooorato  and  iinptt> 
ha  trsnsUtions  of  this  original  came  into  eir»- 
lation,  Matthew  himself  was  prompted  bj  this  co^ 
cmnstance  to  publish  a  Greek  translaboo,  <v  tt> 
have  his  Gospel  translated  under  his  own  soper 
vision. 

With  repard  to  the  mtemal  argnmenH  wbick 
have  been  broariir  against  the  aatmrntidtj  of  tkit 
Gospel,  it  has  been  objected,  lst»  that  tiie  nfn- 
sentations  of  Matthew  have  not  that  vivid  eUl^ 
ness  which  characterises  the  narration  of  sn  ey^ 
witness,  and  which  we  find,  fi>r  instance,  in  tbe 
Gospel  of  Jc^n.  Even  Maik  and  Luke  ssrpia 
Matthew  in  this  respect  Compare,  fiir  exsmpk 
Matt  iv.  18  with  Luke  v.  1,  sq. ;  Matt  viii.  &.  »}• 
with  Luke  viLl,sq.  This  is  most  striking  m  the 
history  of  his  own  call,  where  we  should  esped  i 
clearer  representation. 

2nd.  He  omits  some  fkcts  whidi  erery  sposde 
certainly  knew.  For  instance,  he  mentioBt  ool; 
one  Joumi^  of  Christ  to  the  passover  at  J«f^ 
lem,  namely,  the  last ;  and  seems  to  be  aeqnsintod 
imly  with  one  sphere  of  Christfs  aetivity,  vamdj* 
Galilee. 

3rd.  He  relates  unchronologically,  and  truu- 
poses  events  to  times  in  which  they  did  not  htp- 
pen ;  fbr  instance,  thd  event  mentioned  in  Lii< 
IV.  14-^  must  have  happened  at  the  conmcBce- 
ment  of  Christ's  pubfle  career,  but  Mattiiew  rdtus 
it  as  late  as  ch.  xiii.  53,  sq. 

4th.  He  embodies  in  one  disooorse  tenm 
sayings  of  Christ  which,  aooording  to  Lake,  «^ 
pronounced  at  diA^rent  times  (comp.  Matt  ▼.  ^^ 
andzsiii.). 
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To  then  oUections  we  may  reply  as  fbllowa : — 

iBt  The  gin  of  narrating  luminoosly  is  a  per- 

■ooal  qualification  of  which  even  an  apostie  ought 

be  dcititnte,  and  which  is  rarely  fonn^  among  the 

lover  orders  of  people :  tiiis  argument  therefore 

has  reeentiy  been  given  np  altogether.    In  the 

lustory  of  his  call  to  be  an  apostie,  Matthew  has 

this  advantage  over  Mark  and  Luke,  that  he  re- 

lites  the  disoourse  of  Christ  (iz.  13)  with  greater 

oompleceneis  than  these  evangelists.  Lake  relates 

thit  Matthew  prepared  a  great  banquet  in  his 

botue^  while  Matthew  simply  mentions  that  an 

entertainment   took  place,  because  the  aposde 

eoold  not  well  write  that  he  himself  prepared  a 

great  banquet 

Sad.  An  arffwnaUum  a  tUaUio  must  not  be 
nrged  against  the  evangelists.  The  raising  of 
Lazarus  is  narrated  only  by  John ;  and  the  raising 
of  the  youth  at  Nain  only  by  Lidce ;  the  appear- 
aace  to  five  hundred  brethren  after  the  resur- 
reetioD,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Paul 
(1  Cor.  XV.  6),  was  a  &ct  generally  known,  is  not 
recorded  by  any  of  the  evangelists.  The  apparent 
restriction  of  Christ's  sphere  of  activity  to  Galilee 
we  find  also  in  Mark  and  Luke.  This  peculiarity 
arose  perhaps  from  the  cirenmstance  that  ^e 
apQstltt  first  taught  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  was 
anaeoessary  to  rdate  what  had  happened  there, 
bat  vhere  the  events  which  had  «en  place  in 
Galilee  were  unknown,  and  reqmred  to  be  nar- 
rated: thus  the  sphere  of  narration  may  have 
gradually  become  nzed. 

Srd.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Evangelists  intended  to  write  a  chronological 
biography.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from 
Lake  i.  4,  and  John  xz.  31,  that  their  object 
was  of  a  more  practical  and  apologetical  ten- 
dency. With  the  exception  of  John,  the  Evan- 
gelists have  grouped  their  communications  more 
according  to  the  subjects  than  according  to  chro- 
Doloj^ical  succession.  This  &ct  is  now  generally 
admittifd.  The  principal  groups  of  fiusts  recorded 
by  St  Matthew  are:~l.  The  preparation  of 
Jeras,  narrated  in  ch.  t-iv.  16.  2.  The  public 
ministry  of  Jesus,  narrated  in  ch.  iv.  17-xvi.  20. 
3.  The  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  narrated 
in  ch.  xvi.  21-xxviii. 

Bat  our  opponents  Airther  assert  that  the 
Evangelist  not  only  ^nps  together  events  be- 
longing to  different  tunes,  but  that  some  of  his 
dates  are  incorrect:  for  instance,  the  date  in 
Matt  xiii.  53  cannot  be  correct  if  Luke,  ch.  iv., 
has  placed  the  event  rightly.  If;  however,  we 
caremlly  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that 
Matthew  has  placed  this  fhct  more  chronologically 
than  Luke.  It  is  true  Uiat  the  question  in  Matt 
xiii.  54,  and  the  annunciation  in  Luke  iv.  18-21, 
Bcem  to  synchronize  best  with  the  first  public  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus.  But  even  Schleiermacher, 
vho,  in  his  work  on  Luke,  generally  gives  the 
preference  to  the  arrangement  of  that  evangelist, 
jMJvertheless  observes  (p.  63)  that  Luke  iv.  23 
leads  OS  to  suppose  that  Jesus  abode  for  a  longer 
period  in  Capernaum  (comp.  the  words  *  as  his 
CQstom  was'  m  ver.  16). 

4th.  If  the  evangelist  arranges  his  statements 
Bccording  to  subjects,  and  not  chronologically, 
we  mast  not  be  surprised  that  he  connects  similar 
sayings  of  Christ,  inserting  them  in  the  longer 
<li>coar8es  after  analogous  topics  had  been  men- 
tioned.   These  discourses  are  not  compiled  by 


the  Evangelist,  but  always  form  the  fttndamental 
framewon  to  which  sometimes  analogous  subjects 
are  attached.  But  even  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  in  ch.  xiii.  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  parables  were  spoken  at  dif- 
ferent times.  In  the  discourses  recorded  in  ch.  x. 
and  xxiii.,  it  can  be  proved  that  sevend  sayings 
are  more  correctiy  placed  by  Matthew  than  by 
Luke  (comp.  especially  Matt  xxiiL  37-39  with 
Luke  xiit  34, 35). 

These  arguments  may  be  supported  by  adding 
the  positive  internal  proofii  which  exist  in  fiavour 
of  the  apostolical  origin  of  this  Gospel.  1.  The 
nature  of  the  book  agrees  entirely  with  the  state* 
ments  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  was  written  for  Jewish  readers. 
None  of  the  other  Evanselists  quote  the  Old  Tes- 
tament so  often  as  Matthew,  who,  moreover,  does 
not  explain  the  Jewish  rites  and  expressions, 
which  are  explained  by  Mark  and  John.  2.  If 
there  is  a  want  of  precision  in  the  narration  of 
ikcts,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  accu- 
racy and  richness  in  the  reports  given  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus ;  so  that  we  may  eanly  conceive 
wh^  Papias  styled  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  (As 
sajfings  tfthe  Lord. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  most  important 
savings  of  our  Lord,  the  historical  credibility  of 
which  no  sceptic  can  attack,  have  becm  preserved 
by  Matthew  alone  (Matt  xi.  28-30  j  xvi.  16-19 ; 
xxviii.  20;  comp.  also  xL  2-21 ;  xii.  3-6,  25-29; 
xvii.  12,  25,  26 ;  xxvi.  13).  Above  all,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  must  here  be  considered,  which 
is  given  by  Matthew,  and  which  forms  the  most 
beautiftil  and  the  best  arranged  whole  of  all  the 
evan^lical  discourses. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  gospel,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinns  and  Origen  state  that  it  was 
written  before  the  others.  Irenseus  agrees  with 
them,  but  places  its  orig^  rather  late — namely,  at 
the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  at  Rome. 
Even  De  Wette  srrants  that  it  was  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  proof  of  this  we 
may  also  quote  ch.  xxvii.  8. 

MATTHI'AS  (Matthew),  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples  who  was  chosen  by  lot,  in  oreference  to 
Joseph  Barsabas,  into  the  number  oi  the  apostles, 
to  supply  the  deficiencv  caused  by  the  treachery 
and  suicide  of  Judas  (Acts  i.  23-26).  Nothing  la 
known  of  his  subsequent  career. 

MAZZA'ROTU  (Job  xxxviU.  32).    [Astro- 

NOMT.] 

MEASURES.    [Weiobts  amd  Measdbss.] 

ME'DAD  and  EL'DAD,  two  of  the  seventy 
elders  who  were  nominated  to  assist  Moses  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  but  who  remained  in 
the  camp,  probably  as  modesUy  deeming  them- 
selves unfit  for  the  ofllce,  when  the  others  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  Tabernacle.  The  Divine 
spirit,  however,  rested  on  them  even  there, '  and 
they  prophesied  in  the  camp'  (Num.  xi.  24-29). 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  alleges  that  these  two 
men  were  brothers  of  Moses  and  Aaron  by  the 
mother's  side. 

ME'DAN  or  Madam,  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ke> 
tnrah  (Gen.  xxv.  2).  He  and  his  brother  Midian 
are  supposed  to  have  peopled  the  country  of 
Midian,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

MEIXEBA,  a  town  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  9.  16),  before  which 
was  fought  the  great  batUe  in  which  Joab  defeated 
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the  Ammonites  and  their  allies  (1  Chron.  xix.  7). 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites  (Nam. 
xxi.  30);  and  after  the  captivity  of  the  tribes  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  they  agam  took  possession  of  it 
(Isa.  XV.  2).  The  Onomaaticon  places  it  near 
Heshbon ;  and  it  was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
thirty-live  bishoprics  of  Arabia  (Reland,  PalteB- 
tina,  pp.  217,  223,  226).  Medeba,  now  in  ruins, 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  upon 
a  round  hill  seven  miles  south  of  Heshbon.  The 
ruins  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  but 
not  a  sinffle  edifice  remains  perfect. 

MEDKS,  the  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  of 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  populous  countries  of 
Asia,  called  Media,  the  precise  boundaries  of 
which  it  is  not  easy,  if  indeed  it  is  now  possible, 
to  ascertain.  Winer  defines  it  as  the  country 
which  lies  westward  and  southward  from  the 
Caspian  Sea,  between  SS""  and  40""  of  N.  lat 
Nature  has  divided  Media  into  three  great  divi* 
sions.  On  the  north  is  a  flat,  moist,  and  insalu- 
brious district,  stretching  along  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  u  made  a  separate  portion  by  a  chain  of 
hills  connected  with  Anti-Taurus.  In  this  plain 
and  on  these  mountains  there  live  uncultivated 
and  independent  tribes.  The  country  is  now 
known  under  the  names  of  Masauderan  and 
Gilan.  South  of  this  mountain  range  lies  the 
country  which  the  ancients  denominated  Atropa- 
tene,  being  separated  on  the  west  from  Armenia 
by  Mount  Caspius,  which  springs  from  Ararat; 
and  on  the  south  and  soutn-east  by  the  Orontes 
range  of  hills,  which  runs  through  Media.  Sou^ 
and  south-east  of  the  Orontes  is  a  third  district, 
formerly  termed  Great  Media,  which  Mount 
Zagros  separates  from  Assyria  on  the  west,  and 
from  Persia  on  the  south :  on  the  east  it  is  bor- 
dered Dy  deserts,  and  connected  on  the  north-east 
with  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  by  means  of  Mount 
Caspius,  bein^  now  called  Irak-Ajemi.  This  fbr 
the  most  part  is  a  high  billy  country,  yet  not  with- 
out rich  and  fruit&l  valleys,  and  even  plains. 
The  sky  is  clear  and  bright,  and  the  climate 
healthy.  Media  Atropatene,  which  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  with  the  modem  Azerbijan,  contains 
fruitful  and  well-peopled  valleys  and  plains.  The 
northern  mountainous  region  is  cold  and  unfruit- 
fol.  In  Great  Media  lay  the  metropolis  of  the 
country,  Ecbatana,  as  well  as  the  province  of 
Rhagiana  and  the  city  Rhagse,  with  tne  plain  of 
Nisa^um,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
empire  for  its  horses  and  horse-races.  This  plain 
was  near  the  city  Nissea,  around  which  were  fine 
pasture  lands  producing  excellent  clover.  The 
horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  extraordinary 
height  and  beauty,  as  well  as  speed.  They  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  a 
tribute  in  kind  was  paid  from  them  to  the  mo- 
narch, who,  like  all  Eastern  sovereigns,  used  to 
delight  in  equestrian  display.  Some  idea  of  the . 
opulence  of  the  country  may  be  had  when  it  is 
known  that,  independently  of  imposts  nrndered 
in  money.  Media  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  not  less 
than  3000  horses,  4000  mules,  and  nearly  100,000 
sheep.  The  races,  once  celebrated  through  the 
world,  appear  to  exist  no  more ;  but  Rer  Porter 
saw  the  Shah  ride  on  festival  occasions  a  splendid 
horse  of  pure  white.  Cattle  abounded,  as  did  the 
richest  fhiits,  as  pines,  citrons,  oranges,  all  of 
peculiar  excellence,  growing  as  in  their  native 
land.    Here  also  was  found  the  Silphium  (pro- 


bably asnfotida),  which  formed  a 
article  in  the  commerce  of  the  andents,  and  vm 
accounted  worth  its  weight  in  ^Id.  The  Mediaa 
dress  was  proverbially  splendid ;  the  dren,  that 
is,  of  the  highest  class,  which  seems  to  have  gained 
a  sort  of  classical  authority,  and  to  have  beut  at  i 
later  period  worn  at  the  Persian  ooort,  probably 
in  part  from  its  antiquity.  This  dress  the  Persas 
monarchs  used  to  present  to  those  whom  ifaey 
wished  to  honour,  and  no  others  were  permitted 
to  wear  it  It  consisted  of  a  long  white  Iook 
robe,  or  gown,  flowing  down  to  the  feet,  and  en- 
closing the  entire  body.  The  nature  and  the  oele- 
brity  of  this  dress  combine  with  the  natural  rich* 
ness  of  the  country  to  assure  us  that  the  ancient 
Medians  had  made  no  mean  pro^^ress  in  the  arts; 
indeed,  the  colours  of  the  Persun  textures  ait 
known  to  have  been  accounted  second  oaly  to 
those  of  India.  If  these  regal  dresses  were  of 
silk,  then  was  there  an  early  commerce  betveen 
Media  and  India;  if  not,  weaving,  as  well  asdje* 
ing,  must  have  been  practised  and  carried  t^  a 
high  degree  of  perf^tion  in  the  former  eoontnr 
(Dan.iiL2l). 

The  religion  of  the  Medes  consisted  in  the  «o^ 
ship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  more  particularly  tbe 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  planets  Jupiter,  Venas» 
Saturn,  Mercury,  and  Mars.  The  priestly  caste 
were  denominated  magi ;  they  were  a  separate 
tribe,  and  had  the  charge  not  only  of  religion,  bst 
of  all  the  higher  culture. 

The  language  of  the  andent  Medes  was  not 
connected  with  the  Shemitic,  bat  the  Indian ;  and 
divided  itself  into  two  chief  branches,  the  Zeod, 
spoken  in  North  Media,  and  the  Pehlvi,  spoken  in 
Lower  M^ia  and  Parthia;  which  last  was  tbe 
dominant  tongue  among  the  Parthians. 

The  Medes  originally  consisted  of  six  tribes,  of 
which  the  Magi  were  one.  Being  overcome  bj 
Ninus,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  great  AssyriaD 
empire,  which,  however,  lost  in  course  of  time  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  manners  to  which  its  do- 
minion was  owing,  and  fell  into  luxury  and  oof 
sequent  weakness ;  when  Arhaoes,  who  governed 
the  country  as  a  satrap  for  Sardanapalus,  ukiof 
advantage  of  the  efieminacy  of  that  mooarcb, 
threw  off  his  yoke,  destroyed  bis  capital,  Ninereb, 
and  became  himself  sovereign  of  the  Medes,  in  tbe 
ninth  oeutuiy  before  the  Christian  era.  Aocord* 
ing  to  Dtodonis,  this  empire  extended  through  nine 
monarchs,  endurins  310  years,  until  Astysges,  w» 
of  Cyaxares,  was  dethroned  by  Cyrus  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3495,  when  Media  became  a  |»ft  of 
the  Persian  empire,  sinking  from  the  same  iucri- 
table  causes  as  those  which  enabled  it  to  ^aln  over 
the  Assyrian  power  the  dominion  of  Asia.  Tbe 
account  given  by  Herodotus  varies  from  that  nov 
set  forth.  We  do  not  propose  to  subject  the  diTe^ 
sities  to  a  critical  investigation,  believing  tbat 
little,  if  any,  good  oould  result,  at  least  within  osr 
narrow  space.  Dates,  names,  and  dynasties  nay 
be  more  or  less  uncertain,  but  the  facts  we  have 
given  are  unim peached.  The  magnitude  of  tbe 
Median  empire  is  another  important  &ct  equally 
well  ascertained.  Being  in  their  time  the  meA 
valorous,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  xasm  of 
Asia,  the  Medes  extended  their  power  tovardstbe 
east  and  the  west  beyond  any  strictly  definable 
limits,  though,  like  dominion  generally  in  Or^ 
ental  countries,  it  was  of  a  vague,  variable^  and 
unstable  kind.    That  they  regarded  tbe  Tigrii  tf 
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their  westera  bouDdarj  appemn  from  the  &ct  that  I 
they  erected  on  its  bonks  strongholds,  such  as 
Me»pUa  and  Larissa ;  hat  that  they  carried  their 
\icturioo8  arms  still  &rther  westward,  appears 
from  both  Herodotus  (i.  134)  and  Isaiah  (xiii.  17, 
181.    The  eastern  limits  of  the  empire  seem  to 
have  betn  different  at  different  periods.    Heeren 
iccliues  to  the  opinion  that  it  may  have  reached 
85  far  as  the  Oxns,  and  even  the  Indus.    Many, 
however,  were  the  nations  and  tribes  which  were 
aoder  the  sway  of  its  sovereigns.    The  govern- 
ment was  a  snccession  of  satrapies,  over  all  of 
vhich  the  Medes  were  paramouut ;  hat  the  dif- 
ferent nations  exerted  a  secondary  dominion  over 
each  other,  diminishing  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  royal  power,  to  which 
ahimately  the  tribnte  paid  by  each  dependent  to 
his  superior  eventually  and  securely  came.    Not 
ooly  were  the  Medea  a  powerfhl,  hut  also  a  wealthy 
ind  cultivated  people  ;  indeed,  before  they  sank, 
in  consequence  of  their  degeaeracpr,  into  the  Per- 
sian empire,  they  were  during  their  time  the  fbre- 
uiost  people  of  Asia,  owing  their  celebrity  not  only 
to  their  valour,  but  also  to  the  position  of  their 
coontiy,  which  was  the  great  commercial  highway 
of  Asia.    The  sovereigns  exerted  absolute  and 
unlimited  dominion,  exacted  a  rigid  oourt-cere- 
inouial,  and  displayed  a  great  love  of  pomp. 
Toder  the  Persian  monarchs  Media  formed  a  pro- 
vince, or  satrapy,  by  itself,  whose  limits  did  not 
correspond  with  independent  Media,  but  cannot 
be  accurately  defined.    To  Media  belonged  an- 
other country,  namely.  Aria,  which,  Heeren  says, 
t>«>k  its  name  from  tne  river  Arias  (now  Heri), 
but  which  appears  to  contun  the  elements  of  the 
name  in  the  Zend  language,  which  was  common 
tu  the  two,  if  not  to  ouier  Eastern  nations,  who 
«ere  denominated   Indians  by   Alexander  the 
Oreat,  as  dwellers  in  or  near  the  Indus,  which  he 
also  misnamed,  but  who  were  known  in  their  own 
tongue  as  Arians.    Subsequently,  however,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  Arians  were  separated  from 
ty  Medes,  forming  a  distinct  satrapy  in  the  Per- 
sian empire.    Thus  the  name  of  a  clan,  or  ^ns, 
l>ecame  the  name  of  a  nation,  and  then  of  an  indi- 
vidual tribe.    It  may  be  added  that  Schlosser 
holds  it  as  a  fundamental  fact,  that  the  Medes  and 
Penians  formed  in  reality  one  kingdom,  only  that 
DOW  one,  now  another,  of  the  two  elements  gained 
predominance :  whence  he  thinks  himself  enabled 
to  explain  Uie  discrepancies  which  the  ancients 
present  as  to  the  names  and  succession  of  mo- 
aarcha. 

The  Medes  are  not  mentioned  in  sacred  Scrip- 
hire  till  the  days  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  about 
Ui)  B.C.,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Aisyria, 
hroQght  that  monarch  under  his  yoke,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign  took  Samaria,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  placing  them  in  Halah 
apd  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes.  Here  the  Medes  appear  as  a 
g^rt  of  the  As^rian  empire ;  but  at  a  later  period 
Scripture  exhibits  them  as  an  independent  and 
w^ereigu  people  (Isa.  xiii.  17 ;  Jer.  xxv.  25 ;  li. 
lit  28).  In  the  last  passage  their  kings  are  ex- 
pressly named:  *The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the 
kings  of  the  Medes ;  for  his  device  is  aga'mst  Ba- 
hylou  to  destroy  it.'  •  Prepare  against  her  (Baby- 
lon) the  kings  of  the  Medes,  the  captains  thereof, 
^nd  all  the  mien  thereof.'  It  has  been  coniec- 
tared  that  soon  after  the  time  of  Arbaces  they 


agun  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians ; 
but  availing  themselves  of  the  opportanity  anbrded 
by  the  distant  expeditions  which  Sennadierib  un« 
dertook,  they  gained  their  freedom,  and  founded 
a  new  line  of  kings  under  Dejoces.    Indeed*,  so 
sudden  and  rapid  are  the  changes  of  government, 
even  to  the  present  day,  in  Oriental  monarchies, 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  any  difficulties 
which  may  occur  in  arranging  the  dynasties  or 
the  succession  of  kings,  scarcely  in  any  ancient 
history,  certainly  least  of  all  in  the  fragmentary 
notices  preserved  regarding  the  kings  of  Media 
and   other  neighbouring  empires.      According, 
however,  to  other  historical  testimony,  we  find 
the  Medes  and  Persians  united  as  one  people  in 
holy  writ  (Dan.  v.  28;  vi.  15 ;  viii.  20;  Esth.  i. 
3,  18 ;  X.  2),  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  who  destroyed 
the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  former.    To  the 
united  kingdom  Babylon  was  added  as  a  province. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  200  years.  Media,  in 
junction  with  the  entire  Persian  monarchy,  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c. 
330) ;  but  after  the  death  of  Alexander  it  became, 
under  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  Macedonian  governor 
of  Media  and  Babylonia,  a  portion  of  the  new 
Syrian  kingdom  (1  Maccvi.  56),  and,  after  many 
variations  of  warlike  fortune,  passed  over  to  the 
Parthian  monarchy  (1  Mace.  xiv.  2 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  745). 

The  ancient  Medes  were  a  warlike  people,  and 
much  feared  for  their  skill  in  archery.  They 
appear  armed  with  the  bow  in  the  army  of  the 
Persians,  who  borrowed  the  use  of  that  weapon 
from  them.  Those  who  remained  in  the  more 
mountainous  districts  did  not  lose  their  valour ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  which 
covered  the  plains,  in  becoming  commercial  lost 
their  former  hardy  habits,  together  with  thar 
bravery,  and,  giving  way  to  luxury,  became  in 
process  of  time  an  easy  prey  to  new  aspirants  to 
martial  fame  and  civil  aomioion. 

MEDIATOR.  1.  *  Mediator  *  is  a  word  pecu- 
liar to  the  Scriptures,  and  is  used,  in  an  accom- 
modated sense,  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  to 
denote  one  who  intervenes  between  two  dispensa^ 
tioos.  Hence  it  is  applied  to  John  the  Baptist, 
because  he  came,  as  it  were,  between  the  Mosaie 
and  Christian  dispensations. 

2.  Again,  it  signifies,  in  its  more  proper  sense, 
an  interuuncius,  or  ambassador,  one  who  stands  aa 
the  channel  of  communication  between  two  con- 
tracting parties.  Some  commentators  think  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  calls  Moses  me- 
diator,  because  he  conveyed  the  expression  of 
God's  will  to  the  people,  and  reported  to  God  their 
wants,  wishes,  and  determinations.  Many  andent 
and  modem  divines,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
Christ  himsflf,  and  not  Moses,  is  here  meant  by 
the  inspired  Apostle,  and  this  view  would  seem 
to  be  confirmed  by  comparing  Deut  xxxiii.  2  with 
Acts  vii.  38-52. 

S.  Christ  is  called  Mediator  by  virtue  of  the 
reconciliation  He  has  efllected  between  a  justly 
offended  God  and  his  rebellious  creature  man. 
In  this  sense  of  the  term  Moses  was,  on  many 
occasions,  an  eminent  type  of  Christ  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  Medtaior,  merely  by  reason  of 
his  coming  between  God  and  his  creatures,  as 
certain  heretics  would  affirm;  but  because  he 
appeased  his  wrath,  and  made  recondliation  for 
iniquity. 
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MEGIiyDO,  in  Z«elL  zii.  11,  a  town  belong- 
ing to  Mananeh,  although  within  the  boandaries 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xyIL  11).    It  had  been  ori- 
ginally one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanitei 
(Jo^  xii.  21),  and  was  one  of  those  of  whidi 
the  Israelites  were  unable  for  a  Ions  time  to  gain 
actual  possession,    Megiddo  was  rebuilt  and  for- 
tified by  Solomon  (1  Kinjn  ix.  15),  and  thither 
Ahaaiah  king  of  Judah  fled  when  wounded  by 
Jehu,  and  died  there  (2  Kings  is.  27).    It  was 
in  the  battle  near  this  place  that  Josiah  was  slain 
by   Pharaoh  •  Necho   (2   Kings    xxiii.    29,  30; 
a  Chron.  xxxT.  20-25).    From  the  great  mourn- 
ing held  for  his  loss,  it  became  proverbial  to 
compare  any  grievous  mourning  as  being  *  like 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon'  (Zech.  xii.   11).     'The  waters  of 
Megiddo*  are  mentioned  in  Judges  v.  19;  and 
are  probably  those  formed  by  the  river  Kishon. 
Eusebius  anid  Jerome  do  not  attempt  to  mark  the 
situation  of  the  place,  and  it  appears  that  the 
name  Megiddo  was  in  their  time  already  losL 
They  often  mentioned  a  town  called  Legio,  which 
must  in  their  day  have  been  an  important  and 
well-known  place,  as  they  assume  it  as  a  central 
point  Anom  which  to  mark  the  position  of  several 
oUier  places  in  this  quarter.     This  has  been 
identified  with  the  village  now  called  Lejjun, 
which  is  situated  upon  the  western  border  of  the 
great  plun  of  Esdraelon,  where  it  begins  to  rise 
ffently  towards  the  low  range  of  wooded  hills 
Siat   connect  Cannel  with    the  mountains  of 
Samaria.    This  place  was  visited  by  Maundrell, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  an  old  village  near  a  brook, 
with  a  khan  then  in  good  repair.    This  khan 
was  for  the  accommo&tion  of  the  caravan  on 
the  route  between  Egypt  and  Danuscus,  which 
passes  here.  Havins  lur^y  identified  the  present 
village  of  Taannuk  with  the  ancient  Taanach, 
the  vicinity  of  this  to  L^un  induced  Dr.  liobin- 
son  to  conceive  that  the  latter  might  be  the 
andent  Megiddo,  seeing  that  Taanach  and  Me 
giddo  are  constantly  named  together  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  to  this  a  writer  in  a  German  review 
adds  the  further  consideration  that  the  name  of 
Legio  was  latterly  applied  to  the  plain,  or  low 
valley  along  the  Kisnou,  as  that  of  Megiddo 
had  been  in  more  ancient  times.    If  this  ex- 
planation be  acoepte<l,  and  it  is  certainly  pro- 
bable, though  not  certain,  it   only  remains  to 
condude  th^  the  ancient  Legio  was  not  founded 
by  the  Romans,  but  that  this  was  a  new  name 
imposed  upon  a  still  older  place,  which,  like  the 
names   Neapolis   (now  Nabulus)  and   Sebaste 
(now  Sebfistieh),  has  maintained  itself  in  the 
mouths  of  the  native  population,  while  the  earlier 
name  has  perished. 

MELCHIZ'EDEK  (king  rf  riyhteousne$8\ 
'  priest  of  the  most  high  God,*  and  king  of 
Salem,  who  went  forth  to  meet  Abraham  on  his 
return  from  the  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies,  who  had  carried  Lot  awa^  captive.  He 
brought  refreshment,  described  m  the  general 
terms  of  *  bread  and  wine,'  for  the  mtigued 
warriors,  and  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  their 
leader,  who,  in  return,  gave  to  the  royal  priest 
a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil  which  had  been  acquired 
in  his  expedition  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  20). 

This  statement  seems  sufficiently  plain,  and 
to  ofier  nothing  very  extraordinary ;  yet  it  has 
Ibrmed  the  basu  of  much  speculation  and  con- 


troversy. In  particular,  the  flu^  tint  Abnlnn 
gave  a  tithe  to  Melchixedek  attraeted  mnch  at- 
tention amonff  the  later  Jews.  In  one  of  tbe 
Messianic  Ptauns  (ex.  4),  it  is  fbmdd  that  tbe 
Messiah  should  be  'a  priest  afWr  fiie  order  of 

Melchisedek ;'  which  the  author  of  the  E^iiUe  tD 
the  Hebrews  (vL  20)  dtes  as  showinc  that  Md- 
chiaedek  was  a  tyw  of  (Christ,  ana  the  Jevi 
themselves,  certainly  on  the  authority  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ptalms,  regarded  Melchisedekv 
a  type  of  the  regal-pries£ood,  hi|^  than  tbtt 
of  Aaron,  to  which  the  Messiah  bboold  bdoog. 
The  bread  and  wine  which  were  set  forth  on  & 
table  of  shew-bread,  was  also  supposed  to  be  re- 
presented  by  the  bread  and  wine  which  the  king 
of  Salem  broMoght  fbrth  to  Abraham  (Sehottgea, 
•fTor.  Htb,  iL  645).    A  mysterious  supremacy 
came  also  to  be  assigned  to  Melchisedek,  l^ 
reason  of  his  having  received  tithos  from  the 
Hebrew  patriarch ;  and  on  this  point  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (vit  1-10)  expatiates  strongly,  u 
showing  the  inferiority  oi  ihe  prierthood  npit- 
seated,  to  that  of  Mdchiaedek,  to  which  tbe 
Messiah  belonged.    *  Gonsider  how  grest  tld$ 
man  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abrabia 
gave  a  tenth  of  the  s^ils ;'  imd  he  goei  on  to 
argue  that  the  Aaronic  priesdioodt  who  tbea- 
selves  received  tithes  of  the  Jews,  aetoslly  paid 
tithes  to  Melchisedek  in  the  person  of  their  gnt 
ancestor.    This  superiority  is,  as  we  take  it,  io- 
herent  in  his  typical  rather  than  his  persoul 
character.     But  the   Jews,  in   admitting  tks 
ofllcial  or  personal  superiority  of  Melchisedek  t> 
Abraham,  sought  lo  acoonnt  for  it  bysllegiBg 
that  the  royal  priest  was  no  other  than  Shem,  tbe 
most  pious  of  Koah's  sons,  who,  acoordinf  to  tbe 
shorter  chronoloNKy»  might  have  lived  touetuK 
of  Abraham,     such  conjectures  require  no  n- 
futation.    The  best  founded  opinion  teems  to  be 
that  of  CaroKOv  and  the  most  jodidous  modemSi 
who,  after  Josephus,  allege  that  Melchixedek  v« 
a  principal  person  amonc  the  Cansanites  aad 
posterity  of  Noah,  and  emment  for  hdincss  »d 
justice,  and  thereto,  e  dischar/ced  the  priestly » 
well  as  regal  functions  among  the  pMple:  »^ 
we  may  conclude  that  his  twofold  cspsdtf  ^ 
king  and    priest  (characters  very  eoomoiilj 
united  in  the  remote  a^)  afibrded  Abraham  ai 
opportunity  of  testifying  his   thaakfolDes  ^ 
God  in  the  manner  usual  m  those  times,  b^  o^ 
ing  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoiL    This  combioatin 
of  characters  happens  for  ti^e  first  time  in  Scn)^ 
ture  to  be  exhibited  in  his  person,  which,  vitb 
the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  is  iutrodooei 
and  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  bia 
and  Abraham,  render  him  in  various  respectiv 
appropriate  and  obvious  type  of  the  M«ss»b  ii 
his  united  regal  and  priesUy  charsctw. 

Salem,  of  which  Mdchiiedek  was  kin|^  * 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  origiosl  tf 
Jenua/cm. 

MEUITA,  an  island  in  the  Meditemoei^ 
on  which  the  ship  which  was  conveying  St  Pau 
as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  was  wrecked,  m  ^^ 
was  Uie  scene  of  the  interesting  drcoBUta*^ 
recorded  in  Acts  xxvii.  28. 

MeliU  was  the  ancient  name  of  Malta,  sad  ^ 
of  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Meleda,  and  each  of  these  has  found  warm  advo^ 
cates  for  its  identification  with  tbe  Mel<|>« 
Scripture.     Tbe  recdved  and  loagcittN*fc^ 
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optDMn  is  nndioabCedly  in  fltToar  of  Malta ;  and 
those  wIk)  uphold  the  claimi  of  Meleda  are  to  be 
regarded  is  disseoting  from  the  ^neral  ooodu- 
sion.  This  dissent  proceeds  chiefly  npon  the 
groond  that  the  ship  of  St  Paul  was  *  drireD 
aboot  in  (the  sea  of)  Adria,'  when  wrecked  on 
Melita.  Bat  it  has  been  shown  from  ancient 
vriten,  that  the  name  Adria  was  not,  in  its 
ancient  sooepiation,  limited  to  the  present  Adri- 
atic Sea,  bat  comprehended  the  seas  of  Greece 
and  Sicily,  and  extended  even  to  Africa.  Con- 
Mqoently  the  only  strone  argument  in  fkvoor  of 
Meleda  most  be  regarded  as  having  been  entirely 
orerthrown. 

The  name  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  has  been  given  to 
the  place  where  the  shipwreck  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  This,  the  sacred  historian 
lays,  was  at '  a  certain  creek  with  a  shore,'  t.  e. 
a  seemingly  practicable  shore,  on  which  they 
purposed,  if  possible,  to  strand  the  vessel,  as 
their  only  apparent  chuanoe  to  escape  bein^  broken 
OD  the  rocks.  In  attempting  this  the  ship  seems 
to  have  strack  and  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocky 
headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  creek.  This 
tgrees  very  well  with  St.  Paul's  Bay,  more  so 
thm  with  any  other  creek  of  the  island.  This 
baj  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
being  the  last  indentation  of  the  coast  but  one 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is 
aboDt  two  miles  deep,  by  one  mile  broad.  The 
harboar  which  it  ibrms  is  very  unsafe  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  although  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  the  middle  fbr  light  vessels.  The 
most  dangerous  part  is  the  western  headland  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  particularly  as  there  is 
dose  to  it  a  small  island  (Salamone),  and  a  still 
smaller  islet  (Salamonetta),  the  currents  and 
shoals  around  which  are  particularly  dangerous 
in  stormy  weather.  It  is  usually  suppose  that 
the  vessel  struck  at  this  point  From  this  place 
the  ancient  capital  of  Malta  (now  Citta  Vecchia, 
Old  City)  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of 
iboQt  five  miles;  and  on  looking  towards  the 
bay  from  the  top  of  the  church  on  the  summit  of 
the  lull  whereon  the  ci^  stands,  it  occutted  to 
the  present  writer  that  the  people  of  the  town 
night  easily  from  this  spot  have  perceived  in  the 
isoming  that  a  wreck  had  taken  place ;  and  this 
is  a  eircumstance  which  throws  a  fresh  light  on 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  deeply  interest- 
isgtransactiona  which  ensued. 

Tbfi  sacred  historian  calls  the  inhabitants  *  bar- 
barians :* — *  the  barbarous  people  showed  us  no 
Basil  kindness.'  This  is  frr  from  imping  that 
th^  were  savages  or  unciviliaed  men ;  it  merely 
mtunatcs  that  uey  were  not  of  Greek  or  Boman 
origin.  Thn  description  applies  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Malta  most  accurately ;  and  as  it 
coald  not  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Melida, 
^ho  were  Greeks,  this  is  another  argument  to 
■how  that  not  Melida  but  Malta  is  the  Melita  of 
Scnpture. 

Ine  idand  of  Malta  lies  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  sixtf  miles  south  from  Cape  Pftssaro  in 
Sidly.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  twenty 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Near  it,  on 
the  west,  is  a  smaller  island,  called  Goso,  aboat 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Malta  has  no 
noontains  or  high  hills,  and  makes  no  figure 
^^om  the  sea.  It  is  naturally  a  barren  rock,  but 
has  been  asade  in  parts  abondantiy  fertile  by  the 


industry  and  tml  of  man.  The  island  was  first 
cdonixed  by  the  Phcenicians,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Greek  colonists  in  Sicily,  about  b.c. 
736 ;  but  the  Carthaginians  began  to  dispute  its 
possession  about  B.a  528,  and  eventually  tiecame 
entire  masters  of  it  From  their  hands  it  passed 
into  those  of  the  Romans  b.c.  242,  who  treated 
the  inhabitants  well,  making  Melita  a  munici- 
piun,  and  allowing  the  people  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  The  government  was  adminis- 
tered by  a  propraetor,  who  depended  upon  the 
prBtor  of  Sicily ;  and  this  o£Bce  appears  to  have 
been  held  by  Publius  when  Paul  was  on  the 
island  (Acts  xxviii.  7).  On  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Melita  belonged  to  the  western 
portion ;  but  having,  in  a.d.  653,  been  recovered 
from  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius,  it  was  aftowards 
attached  to  the  empire  of  the  East  About  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  the  island  was  tnken 
from  the  Greeks  by  the  Arabs,  who  made  it  a 
dependency  upon  Sicily,  which  was  also  in  their 
possession.  The  Arabs  have  left  the  impress  vt 
their  aspect  language,  and  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, upon  the  present  inhabitants,  whose  dialect 
is  to  this  day  perfectiy  intelligible,  to  the  Ara- 
bians and  to  the  Moors  of  Africa.  Malta  waa 
taken  from  the  Arabs  by  the  Normans  in  ▲.!>. 
1090,  and  afterwards  underwent  otiier  changes 
till  A.D.  1530,  when  Charles  V.,  who  had  annexed 
it  to  his  empire,  transferred  it  to  the  Knights  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the  Turks  had  re- 
cently dispossessed  of  Rhodes.  Under  the  knights 
it  beoune  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  scene 
of  their  greatest  glory  and  most  signal  exploits. 
The  institution  having  become  unsuited  to  modem 
times,  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
monly called  Knights  of  Malta,  gradually  fell 
into  decay,  and  the  island  waa  surrendered  to  the 
French  under  Buonaparte  when  on  hia  way  to 
Egypt  in  1798.  From  them  it  was  retaken  by 
the  English  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance 
of  the  natives ;  and  it  was  to  have  been  restored 
to  the  Knights  of  Malta  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Aniens  f  but  as  no  sufficient  security  for 
the  independence  of  the  Order  (composed  mostly 
of  Frenchmen)  could  be  obtiuned,  Uie  English 
retained  it  in  their  hands,  which  necessary  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty  was  the  ostensible  ground 
of  the  war  which  only  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  island  u  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  have  lately  remodelled  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  numerous  inha- 
bitants. It  has  recently  become  the  actual  seat  of 
an  Anglican  bishopric,  which  however  .takes  its 
title  from  Gibraltar  out  of  deference  to  the  exist- 
ing Roman  Catholic  bishopric  of  Malta,  a  defer- 
ence not  paid  to  the  Oriental  churches  in  re- 
centiy  establishing  the  Anglican  bbhopric  of 
Jerusalem. 

MELON.  The  word  thus  rendered,  and  no 
doubt  oorrectiy,  occurs  only  in  Num.  xL  5.  The 
gourd  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  difierent  situations 
where  they  can  be  grown.  Neither  extreme  heat 
nor  extreme  moisture  prove  injurious  to  them. 
Mr.  Moorcroft  describes  an  extensive  cultivation 
of  melons  and  cucumbers  on  the  beds  of  weeds 
which  float  on  the  lakes  of  Cashmere.  They  are 
similarly  cultivated  in  Persia  and  in  China.  In 
India  *  some  of  the  species  may  be  seen  in  the 
most  arid  places,  others  in  the  densest  junglea. 
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Planted  at  the  fbot  of  a  tree,  they  emalate  the 
▼ine  ic  ascending  its  branches ;  and  near  a  hat 
they  soon  cover  its  thatch  with  a  coating  of 
green.  They  form  a  principal  portion  of  the 
enlture  of  Indian  gardens ;  the  farmer  even  rears 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wells '  (Royle, 
Himalayan  Botany^  p.  218). 

These  plants,  thoagh  known  to  the  Greeks,  are 
not  natives  of  Europe,  bat  of  Eastern  countries, 
whence  they  miist  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece.  They  probably  may  be  traced  to  Syria 
or  E^pt,  whence  other  cultivated  plants,  as  well 
as  civilisation,  have  travelled  westwards.  In 
Egypt  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
people  at  the  very  early  period  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  led  by  Moses  from  its  rich  cultivation 
into  the  midst  of  the  desert  Tbe  melon,  the 
water-melon,  and  several  others  of  the  Cncurbi- 
taoee,  are  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  ( Thebea,  p. 
212 ;  Ancient  Egvptiam,  iv.  62),  as  still  cultivated 
there,  and  are  described  as  being  sown  in  the 
middle  of  December,  and  cut,  the  melons  in 
ninety  aod  the  cucumbers  in  sixty  days. 

The  melon  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
cultivated  by  Columella,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  precaution  at  cold  times  of  the  year.  It  is 
said  to  haTe  been  introduced  into  this  country 
about  the  year  1520,  and  was  called  musk-melon 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  pumpkin,  which  was 
usually  called  melon. 

The  melon,  being  thns  a  native  of  warm  cli- 
mates, is  necessarily  tender  in  those  of  Europe, 
but,  being  an  annual,  it  is  successfully  cultivated 
by  gardeners  with  the  aid  of  glass  aod  artificial 
heat  of  about  75°  to  80^.  The  fruit  of  the  melon 
may  be  seen  in  great  variety,  whether  with  respect 
to  the  colour  of  its  rind  or  of  its  flesh,  its  taste  or 
its  odour,  and  also  its  external  form  and  sixe. 
The  flesh  is  soft  and  succulent,  of  a  white,  yel- 
lowish, or  reddish  hue,  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
taste,  of  an  agreeable,  sometimes  musk-like  odour, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  fhiits, 
which,  when  taken  in  moderation,  is  wholesome, 
but,  like  all  other  fruits  of  a  similar  kind,  is 
liable  to  cause  indigestion  and  diarrhoea  when 
eaten  in  excess,  especially  by  those  unaccustomed 
to  its  use. 

With  the  melon  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
Water-Melon,  which  at  present  is  cultivated  in 
all  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in 
the  soudi  of  Europe. 

The  water-melon  is  clearly  distinguished  by 
Alpinus  as  cultivated  in  E^pt  Thoo^h  resem- 
bling the  other  kinds  very  considerably  m  its  pro- 
perties, it  is  very  different  from  them  in  its  deeply- 
cut  leaves,  from  which  it  is  compared  to  a  very 
different  plant  of  this  tribe — that  is,  the  oolocynth. 
A  few  others  have  cut  leaves,  but  the  water-melon 
is  so  distinguished  amons  the  edible  species.  The 
plant  is  hairy,  with  trailing  cirrhiferous  steins. 
The  pulp  abounds  so  much  in  watery  juice,  that 
it  will  run  out  by  a  hole  made  through  the  rind ; 
and  it  is  from  this  peculiarity  that  it  has  obtained 
the  names  of  water-melon,  melon  d'eau.  wasser- 
melon.  Hasselquist  says  that  it  is  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  rich  clayev  earth 
which  subsides  during  the  inundation,  ana  serves 
*  the  Eg3rptians  for  meat,  drink,  and  physic.  It 
is  eaten  in  abundance,  during  the  season,  even  by 
the  richer  sort  of  people ;  but  the  common  people, 
on  whom  Providence  hath  bestowed  nothing  but 


poTerty  and  patience,  scarcely  eat  aojthin|  but 
these,  and  account  this  tbe  best  time  of  the  year. 
as  they  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  wone  st  odier 
seasons  of  the  year.' 

MEMTHIS,  a  Tcry  andent  city,  the  capital  d 
Lower  Egypt,  standing  at  tbe  apex  of  the  Ddtn 
ruins  of  which  are  still  found  not  iar  fnn  its 
successor  and  modem  representative,  Caira  Its 
Egyptian  name,  in  the  hieroglyphics,  is  Meoofii: 
in  Coptic,  Memfi,  Manfi,  Membe,  Psnoofi  or 
Mefi,  being  probably  corrupted  from  Mu-oofri, 
*  the  abode,*  or,  as  Plutarch  terms  it,  *  the  hsTen 
of  good  men.'  It  was  called  also  Pthah-ei,  tl» 
abode  of  Pthah.  In  Hebrew  the  city  bean  the 
name  of  Moph  (Hos.  ix.  6),  or  Noph  (Isa.  xii.  13 . 
These  several  names  are  obviously  vamtiom  of 
one,  of  which  Meph  seems  to  contain  the  esseatiil 
sounds.  Whether  we  may  heuoe  derive  support 
to  the  statement  that  the  place  was  foaiMlcd  b^ 
Menes,  the  first  human  kinff  of  Egypt,  or  vhetber 
we  have  here  a  very  early  instance  of  the  costoa 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  amcHig  the  Greeb 
and  Romans,  of  inventing  ibunders  for  citks, 
haying  names  correspondent  with  the  Dames  of 
the  places  they  were  said  to  have  built,  it  is  in- 
possible,  with  the  materials  we  possess,  to  deter- 
mine with  any  fair  approach  to  certainty.  Meoes. 
however,  is  univenally  reputed  to  have  foauy 
not  only  Memphis  but  Thebes ;  the  additioo  cf 
the  latter  may  seem  to  invalidate  his  claim  to  tk 
former,  making  ns  suspect  that  here,  too,  «e  bait 
a  case  of  that  custom  of  referring  to  some  ooe  da- 
tinguished  name  great.eventa  which  happe]xd,iB 
truth,  at  different  and  far  distant  eras.  Utfi$ 
probable,  Thebes  as  well  as  Memphis  was,  stuj 
early  period,  the  seat  of  a  distinct  dynasty,  tb; 
cradle  and  the  throne  of  a  line  of  indepoiddi 
sovereigns,  they  could  scarcely  have  had  oee 
founder. 

Memphis  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Macs> 
who,  according  to  tradition,  having  diverted  t^ 
course  of  the  Nile,  which  had  washed  the  fiotof 
the  sandy  mountains  of  the  Libyan  chain,  obli|ed 
it  to  run  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  boilt  tbt 
city  Memphis  in  the  bed  of  the  apeient  chusd 
This  change  was  effected  by  constructing  a  d;ke 
about  a  hundred  stadia  above  the  site  of  the  pit- 
jected  city,  whose  lofty  mounds  and  strong  eo- 
bankmenta  turned  the  water  to  the  East  aoa  cot- 
fined  the  river  to  its  new  bed.  The  dyke  v}» 
carefully  kept  in  repair  by  succeeding  kio|t,anil 
even  as  late  as  the  Persian  invauon,  a  fjoui  v« 
alwajs  maintained  there  to  overlook  the  neoeoinr 
repain ;  for,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  if  the  river  vtre 
to  break  through  the  dyke,  the  whole  of  Meop^ 
would  be  in  daiager  of  being  overwhelined  ^ 
water,  especially  at  the  perira  of  the  inondatios- 
Subsequently,  however,  when  the  inoreaaed  depoat 
of  the  alluvial  soil  had  raised  the  orcomjac^ 
plains,  the  precautions  became  unnecessary;  *» 
though  the  spot  where  tbe  diyersion  of  the  ^^ 
was  made  may  still  be  traced,  owing  to  the  gR*< 
bend  it  takes  about  fourteen  miles  above  andftt 
Memphis,  the  lofty  mounds  once  raised  there  tre 
uo  longer  visible.  The  site  of  Memphis  was  fii^ 
accurately  fixed  by  Pococke,  at  the  villa^  « 
Metrahenny.  According  to  the  reports  w  ^ 
French,  the  heaps  whi<3i  mark  the  site  of  »^ 
ancient  buildings  have  three  leagues  of  cireofl^ 
ference;  but  this  is  less  than  its  exteot  in  esrjy 
times,  since  Diodoms  givea  it  150  stadia,  or  8< 
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Icigoes  and  a  quarter.  Mempbis  declined  after 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  its  materiids 
were  carried  off  to  bnild  Cairo. 

The  kingdom  of  which  Memphis  was  the  capi- 
tal was  most  probably  the  Eg^pt  of  the  patriarchs, 
is  which  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  Israelites  re- 
sided  Psammetichus,  in  becoming  sole  monarch 
of  all  Egypt  raised  Memphis  to  the  dignity  of  the 
one  metropolis  of  the  entire  land,  i^ter  which 
Memphis  grew  in  the  degree  in  which  Thebes  de- 
clined. It  became  distinguished  for  a  multitude 
of  splendid  edifices,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned a  large  and  magnificent  temple  to  Vulcan, 
who  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Pbthah,  the  de- 
miargos,  or  creative  power.  Under  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians,  as  well  as  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Memphis  retained  its  pre-eminence  as  the  capital, 
though  even  in  the  time  of  the  former  it  began 
to  part  with  its  splendour ;  and  when  the  latter 
bestowed  their  favour  on  Alexandria,  it  suffered 
a  material  change  for  the  worse,  from  which  the 
place  never  recovered.  In  the  days  of  Strabo 
many  of  its  fine  buildings  lay  in  ruins,  though 
the  city  was  still  large  and  populous.  The  final 
blow  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  Memphis  in 
the  time  of  AbdoUatif,  by  the  erection  of  the 
Arabian  city  of  Cairo. 

That  the  arts  were  carried  to  a  great  degree  of 
excellence  at  Memphis  is  proved  by  the  most 
abundant  evidence.  Its  manufactures  of  glass 
were  famed  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  work- 
manship, with  which  Rome  continued  to  be  sup- 
plied long  after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the 
empire.  The  environs  of  Memphis  presented  cul- 
tivated groves  of  the  acacia  tree,  of  whose  wood 
vere  made  the  planks  and  masts  of  bouts  the 
handles  of  offensive  weapons  of  war,  and  various 
articles  of  furniture.  Memphis  was  also  distin- 
gaished  as  being  the  place  where  Apis  was  kept 
sad  where  his  worship  received  special  honour. 

MEN'AHEM  (conjo/er),  sixteenth  king  of 
Israel,  who  began  to  reign  b.c.  772,  and  reigned 
ten  years.  Menahem  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  generals  of  king  2^hariah.  When  he 
heard  the  nevrs  of  the  murder  of  that  prince,  and 
the  usurpation  of  Shall um,  he  was  at  Tirzah,  but 
immediately  marched  to  Samaria,  where  Shallum 
^  shut  himself  up,  and  slew  htm  in  that  city. 
He  then  usurp :fd  the  throne  in  his  turn;  and 
forthwith  marched  to  Tiphsah,  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  rule.  Having  taken  this  place 
after  a  siege,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  a 
^^grte  of  savage  barbarity,  which,  as  Josephns 
i^smarks  {Antiq.  ix.  11.  1),  would  not  have  been 
pardonable  even  to  foreigners.  He  adhered  to 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  like  me  other  kings  of  Israel. 
In  his  time  the  Assyrians,  under  their  king  Pul, 
>nade  their  first  appearance  on  the  borders  of  Pa- 
l^ne ;  and  Menahem  iras  only  able  to  save  him- 
■elf  fhim  this  great  invading  power  at  the  heavy 
price  of  1000  talents  of  silver,  which  he  raised  by 
^  tax  of  50  shekels  from  every  man  of  substance 
ia  Israel.  This  was  probably  the  only  choice  left 
to  him  ;  and  h^.is  not  therefore  to  be  blamed,  as 
he  had  not  that  resource  in  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  of  which  the  kings  of  JacUih  availed  them- 
selves in  similar  emergencies.  Menahem  died  in 
^c-  761,  leaving  the  Uirone  to  his  son  Pekahiah 
(2  Kioffs  XV.  14-22). 

MK'NE,   ME'NE,   TE'KEL,    UPHAR'SIN, 
ue  ttseriplion  aupematnrally  written '  tqwn  the 


plaster  of  the  wall '  in  Belshazzar's  palace  at  Ba- 
bylon (Dan.  V.  5-25)  j  which  *  the  astrologers,  the 
Chalde^ans,  and  the  soothsayers'  could  neither 
read  nor  interpret  but  which  Daniel  first  read, 
and  then  interpreted.  Yet  the  words,  as  they  are 
found  in  Daniel,  are  pure  Chaldee,  and  if  they 
appeared  in  the  Chaldee  character,  could  have 
been  read,  at  least  by  any  perfon  present  on  the 
occasion  who  understood  the  alphabet  of  his  own 
language.  To  account  for  their  inability  to  deci- 
pher this  inscription,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
consisted  of  those  Chaldee  words  written  in  an- 
other character.  Dr.  Hales  thinks  that  it  may 
have  been  written  in  the  primitive  Hebiew  cha- 
racter, from  which  the  Samaritan  was  formed,  and 
that,  in  order  to  show  on  this  occasion  that  the 
writer  of  the  inscription  was  the  offended  God  of 
Israel,  whose  authority  was  being  at  that  moment 
peculiarly  despised  (ver.  2,  3,  4),  he  adopted  his 
own  sacred  character,  in  which  he  had  originally 
written  the  Decalogue,  which  Daniel  could  under- 
stand, though  it  would  be  unknown  to  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon.  This  theory  has  the  recom- 
mendation, that  it  involves  as  little  as  possible  of 
miraculous  agency.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some,  that  *  the  wise  men '  were  not  so  much  at 
fault  to  read  the  inscription,  as  to  explain  its 
meaning ;  and  certainly  it  is  said  throughout  our 
narrative  that  *  the  wise  men  could  not  read  the 
writing,  nor  make  known  the  interpretation  of  it,' 
phrases  which  would  seem  to  mean  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  since,  if  thev  mean  different  things, 
the  order  of  ideas  would  be  that  they  could  not 
interpret  nor  even  read  it  and  Wiutle  accordingly 
translates,  *  could  not  read  so  as  to  interpret  it ' 
(Improved  Version  of  Daniel^  Lond.  1807).  At 
all  events  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  by  itself 
would  be  extremely  enigmatical  and  obscure. 
To  determine  the  application,  and  to  give  the  full 
sense,  of  an  isolated  device  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  *  he  or  it  is  numbered,  he  or  it  is  num- 
bered, he  or  it  is  weighed,  they  are  divided,'  must 
surely  have  required  a  supernatural  endowment 
on  the  part  of  Daniel—  a  conclusion  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  event  vrith 
the  prediction,  which  he  propounded  with  so 
much  fortitude  (ver.  30, 31). 

MEN  I  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11,  together 
with  Gad,  as  receiving  an  offering  of  mixed  wine. 
The  word  is  either  taken,  by  those  namely  who 
consider  Gad  in  that  passage  to  mean  iroop^  to 
signify  a  multitude^  a  number ;  or,  by  those  who 
suppose  the  whole  verse  to  refer  to  idolatrous 
worship,  to  be  the  name  of  a  god,  and  to  mean 
destiny,  Pocock  has.  moreover,  pointed  out  the 
resemblance  between  Meni  and  Manftt  &n  idol  of 
the  ancient  Arabs.  The  fact  of  Meni  being  a 
Babylonian  god  renders  it  probable  that  some 
planet  was  worshipped  under  tnis  name :  but  there 
is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  particular 
planet  to  which  the  designation  of  destiny  would 
be  most  applicable.  It  also  deserves  notice  that 
there  are  some,  who  consider  Gad  and  Meui  to  be 
names  for  one  and  the  same  god,  and  who  chiefly 
differ  as  to  whether  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  the 
god  intended. 

MEPHIB'OSHETH  {erierminaiion  rf  idols; 
also  in  1  Chron.  ix.  40,  Merib-Baal),  son  of 
Jonathan  and  nephew  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  He 
was  only  five  years  of  age  when  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  slain  in  Mount  Gilboa :  and  on 
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the  newB  ofUkis  catastrophe,  the  woman  who  had 
charge  of  the  child,  apprehending  that  David 
would  exterminate  the  whole  home  of  Saul,  fled 
away  with  him ;  bat  in  her  hasty  flight  ^e  stum- 
bled with  the  child,  and  lamed  him  for  life  (bx. 
1055).  Under  this  calamity,  which  was  very  in- 
capacitating in  times  when  ability  and  strength 
were  of  prime  importance,  Mephibosheth  was 
unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  stirring  political 
erents  of  his  early  life.  According  to  our  notions, 
he  should  have  been  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Saul ; 
but  in  those  times  a  younger  son  of  an  actual  king 
was  considered  to  haye  at  least  as  good  a  claim  as 
the  son  of  an  heir  apparent  who  had  never  reinied, 
and  even  a  better  claim  if  the  latter  were  a  minor. 
This,  with  his  lameness,  prevented  Mephibodieth 
from  ever  appearing  as  the  opponent  or  rival  of 
his  uncle  khboshethon  the  one  hand,  or  of  David 
on  the  other  (2  Sam.  ix.).  He  thus  grew  up  in 
quiet  obscurity  in  the  house  of  Machir,  one  ox  the 
great  men  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan  (2 
Sam.  iz.  4 ;  xvii.  27) ;  and  his  very  existence  was 
unknown  to  David  till  that  monarch,  when  firmly 
settled  in  his  kingdom,  inquired  whether  any  of 
the  flunily  of  Jonathan  survived,  to  whom  he 
might  show  kindness  for  his  fkther's  sake. 
Hearing  then  of  Mephibosheth  from  Ziba,  who  had 
been  the  royal  steward  under  Saul,  he  invited  him 
to  Jerusalem,  assigned  him  a  place  at  his  own 
table,  and  bestowea  upon  him  lands,  which  were 
mani^ged  for  him  by  Ziba,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  support  an  establishment  suited  to  his 
rank.  He  lived  in  this  manner  till  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  and  then  David,  in  his  flight,  having 
noticed  the  absence  of  Mephibosheth,  inquired  for 
him  of  Ziba,  and  being  informed  that  he  had  re- 
mained behhid  in  the  hope  of  beiuff  restored  to  his 
&ther's  throne,  instantly  and  very  hastily  revoked 
the  grant  of  land,  and  bestowed  it  on  Ziba  (2  Sam. 
xtL  1-4).  Afterwards,  on  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  met  with  sincere  congratulations 
by  Mephibosheth,  who  explained  that  being  lame 
he  had  been  unable  to  follow  the  king  on  foot,  and 
that  Ziba  had  purposely  prevented  his  beast  from 
beingmade  ready  to  carry  him :  and  he  declared 
that  so  for  from  having  joined  in  heart,  or  even 
appearance,  the  enemies  of  the  king,  he  had  re- 
mained as  a  mourner,  and,  as  his  appearance  de- 
clared, had  not  changed  his  clothes,  or  trimmed 
his  beard,  or  even  drassed  his  feet,  from  the  day 
that  the  king  departed  to  that  on  which  he  re- 
turned. David  could  not  but  have  been  sensible 
that  he  had  acted  wrong,  and  <mght  to  have  been 
touched  by  the  devotedness  of  his  friend's  son,  and 
angry  at  the  imposition  of  Ziba ;  but  to  cover  one 
flfiiQt  by  another,  or  from  indifference,  or  from 
reluctance  to  offend  Ziba,  who  had  adhered  to 
him  whoi  so  many  old  friends  forsook  him,  he 
answered  coldly,  '  Why  speakest  thou  any  more 
of  thv  matteiB  ?  I  have  said,  thou  and  Ziba  divide 
the  land.'  The  Tepij  of  Mephibosheth  was 
worthy  of  the  son  of  the  generous  Jonathan : — 
'  Yea,  let  him  take  all ;  forasmuch  as  my  lord 
the  king;  is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own 
house '  (2  Sam.  xix.  24-30). 

We  hear  no  more  of  Mephil^osheth,  except  that 
David  was  carefbl  that  he  should  not  be  included 
in  the  savage  vengeance  which  the  Gideonites 
were  suffered  to  execute  upon  the  house  of  Saul 
for  the  great  wrong  they  had  sustmned  during  his 
reign  (2  Sam.  xxi.  7).    Another  Mephibosfieth, 


a  son  of  Sanl  by  his  concabine  Biapah,  vss,  ho«« 
ever,  among  those  who  suffend  en  tint  oeesna 

(ver.  8,  9). 

ME'RAB  (inereaae)  eldest  daaghler  of  king 
Sanl.  who  was  promised  in  mania^  to  David; 
but  when  the  time  fixed  for  their  union  ip- 
proached,  she  was,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Ism^ 
bestowed  in  marriage  upon  an  unknown  penon- 
age  named  Adriel  (i  Sam.  xiv.  49 ;  xviii.  17-19)^ 
Bv  him  she  had  nx  sons,  who  were  among  flne 
of  the  house  of  Saul  that  were  ipvea  up  to  the 
Gibeonites,  who  put  them  to  death  m  exputkm  fcr 
the  wrongs  they  nad  sustained  from  their  g^soi- 
father. 

MERA'RI  (lritter\  youngest  son  of  Levi,  bon 
in  Canaan  (Gen.  xIvl  11 ;  Exod.  vL  16;  Norn, 
lit  17 ;  1  Chron.  vL  1).  He  is  only  known  fron 
his  name  having  been  given  to  one  of  the  thxer 
great  divisions  of  the  Levitical  tribe. 

MERCURY.   [Ubbmxs.1 

MERCY-SEAT.  The  Hebrew  name  litenlly 
denotes  a  cover,  and,  in  tut,  describes  the  lid  of 
the  ark  with  cherubim,  over  whidi  appeared  'the 
glor^  of  God'  (Exod.  xxvi.  17,  sq.;  xxx.  8; 
XXXI.  7,  and  elsewhere)  [Abk].  The  void 
used  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  to 
translate  this  term,  signifies  the  'expiatory'  or 
*  propitiatory,'  in  sdlnsion  to  that  applicstioD  of 
the  Hebrew  word  which  we  have  noted :  vbieh 
application  is  in  this  instance  justified  snd  a- 
plained  by  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  higb- 
priest  once  a-year  entering  the  most  holy  pUoe. 
and  sprinkling  the  lid  of  the  ark  with  the  blood 
of  an  expiatory  victim,  wherebv  '  he  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  pec^le.  As  this  wm  tbe 
most  solenm  and  significant  act  of  the  Uebiev 
ritual,  it  is  natural  tnat  a  reforenoe  to  it  chmld 
be  involved  in  the  name  which  the  covering  of 
the  ark  acquired.  By  a  comparison  of  the  lesti 
in  which  the  word  occurs,  it  will  be  seen  tint 
there  would,  in  foot,  have  been  little  oocsiumto 
name  the  cover  of  the  ark  separately  from  the 
ark  itself,  but  for  this  important  oeremoatsL 

MERI-BA'AL,  or  MERIB-BAAU  a  nsae 
given  to  Mephibosheth,  son  of  Jonathan,  io 
I  Chron.  viii.  34 ;  ix.  40  PBlspKiBOSBEni].  Of 
the  two  the  latter  seems  me  more  correct  tarn. 
It  means  '  contender  a^inst  Baal.'  Some  thuik 
that  the  difference  has  arisen  from  some  comptioa 
of  the  text;  but,  frmn  the  analogr of  Ishbotm 
whose  original  name  was  Esh-basl,  it  seems  moi« 
like  a  designed  alteration,  arising  probably  fron 
the  leluctance  of  the  Israelites  to  pronounce  tke 
name  of  Baal  [Ishboshkth]. 

1.  MER'IBAH  {quarreC,  Hrife)^  one  of  the 
names  given  by  Moses  to  the  foiontain  in  tbe 
desert  of  Sin,  on  the  western  ^f  of  the  Bed  S«if 
that  iwued  from  the  rock  which  faff  smote  by  tbe 
divine  command  (Exod.  xviL  1-17^.  He  cM 
tiie  place,  indeed,  Massa  (temptation)  0»d  Men- 
bah,  and  the  reason  is  assigned  *beoaiiBeof  tbe 
(hiding  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  became  diey 
did  there  tentpl  the  Lord '    [WAiiDniiio]. 

2.  MERaBAH,  another  foumain  prodoeed  m 
the  same  manner,  and  under  similar  ciroonutaaMt. 
inthedesertof  Zin(Wady  Arabah),  nesrKadttb; 

and  to  which  the  name  was  given  with  a  nmiur 
reforenoe  to  the  previous  misconduct  of  tbe 
Israelites  (Num.  xx.  IS,  24;  Deut  xxxiiL  6^ 
In  the  last  text,  which  is  the  only  one  where  tbe 
two  places  are  mentioned  together»  the  ftrswr* 
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eaUed  Massah  oitly,  to  prevent  the  confusion  of 
the  two  Meribahs,  '  Whom  thou  didst  prove  at 
Massah,  and  with  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the 
waters  of  Menbah.'  Indeed  this  latter  Meribah 
is  almost  always  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
*. waters,'  t.  e.  *  waters  of  Meribah,'  as  if  further 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  (Ps.  IxxxL  8 ; 
evi.  32);  and  still  more  distinctly  'waters  of 
Meribah  in  Kadesh'  (Num.  xxvii.  14;  Deut 
xxxik  51 ;  Esek.  xlvii.  19).  Only  once  is  this 
place  called  simply  Meribah  (Ps.  zcv.  8). 

MERODACH  occurs  in  Jer.  1.  2,  in  such  con- 
oeetion  with  idols  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god.  In  conformity 
with  the  general  character  of  Babylonian  idolatry, 
Merodach  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  planet ; 
and,  as  the  Tsabian  and  Arabic  names  for  Mars 
are  Neri^  and  Mirrich,  *  arrow,'  there  is  some 
presumption  that  it  may  be  Mare.  As  for  elrmo- 
logies  of  the  word,  Gresenius  has  suggested  that  it 
is  the  Persian  mardak,  the  diminuave  of  mard, 
'  man,'  used  as  a  term  of  endearment ;  or,  rather, 
that  it  is  from  the  Persian  and  Iudo-€rermanic 
non/,  or  mart  (which  means  death,  and  is  so  far 
in  harmony  with  the  conception  of  Mars,  as  the 
lesser  star  of  evil  omen),  and  the  affix  ocht  which 
is  found  in  many  Assyrian  names,  as  Nisroch, 
&e. 

ME'KOM.  *  The  waters  of  Merom,'  of  Josh, 
ix.  5,  are  donbtless  the  lake  Samechonitis,  now 
called  Hnleh,  the  upper  or  highest  lake  of  the 
Jordan  [Palsstime]. 

METROZ,  a  place  in  the  northern  part  of  Pa- 
lestine, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  severely  re- 
prehended in  Judg.  V.  23,  for  not  having  taken 
the  field  with  Barak  against  Sisera.  It  would 
leem  as  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering some  particular  and  important  service  to 
the  public  cause,  which  they  neglected.  The  site 
is  not  known  :  Eusebius  and  Jerome  fix  it  twelve 
Roman  miles  from  Sebaste,  on  the  road  to 
Dothaim ;  but  Uiis  position  would  place  it  south 
of  the  field  of  battle,  and  therefore  scarcely  agrees 
with  the  history. 

MFSECH ;  ME'SHECH.  [Nations,  Disper- 
sion ofJ 

1.  M^'SHA,  a  place  mentioned  in  describing 
that  part  of  Arabia  inhabited  bv  the  descendants 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  30).  [See  Nationb,  Disper- 
noH  opj 

2.  MESHA  (deliverance),  a  king  of  Moab,  who 
posKssed  an  immense  number  of  fiocks  and  herds, 
And  appears  to  have  derived  his  chief  wealth  from 
them.  In  the  time  of  Ahab,  he  being  then  under 
tribute,  *  rendered  unto  the  king  of  Israel  100,000 
lambs,  and  100,000  rams,  with  the  wool  (2  Kings 
iii.  4).  These  numbers  may  seem  exaggerated,  if 
understood  as  the  amount  of  yearly  tribute.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  probable  that  the  ^eedy  and  im- 
phicable  Ahab  had  at  some  one  tune  levied  this 
enormous  impost  upon  the  Moabites;  and  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  in  the  apprehension  of  a  recur- 
I'ence  of  such  ruinous  exactions,  that  they  seized 
the  opportunity  for  revolt,  which  the  death  of 
Ahab  seemed  to  offer  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii.  5).  The 
short  reign  of  Ahaziah  afforded  no  opportnni^ 
for  reducing  them  to  obedience;  but  after  his 
death  his  brother  and  successor,  Jehoram,  made 
preparations  for  war ;  and  induced  Jehoshaphat 
to  join  him  in  this  expedition.  The  result,  with 
the  part  taken  by  Elisha  the  prophet,  has  been 


related  under  other  heads  [Elisha  ;  Jehoram  ; 
Jehoshaphat].  King  Mesha  was  at  length 
driven  to  shut  himself  up,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force,  in  Areopolis,  his  capital.  He  was  there 
besieged  so  closely,  that,  having  been  foiled  in 
an  attempt  to  break  through  the  camp  of  the 
Edomite^  (who  were  present  as  vassals  of  Judah), 
he  was  reduced  to  extremities,  and,  in  the  mad- 
ness of  his  despair,  sought  to  propitiate  his  angry 
gods  by  offering  up  his  own  son,  the  heir  of  his 
crown,  as  a  sacrifice,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city. 
On  beholding  this  fearful  sight,  the  besiegers 
withdrew  in  horror,  lest  some  portion  of  the 
monstrous  crime  might  attach  to  their  own  souls. 
By  this  withdrawal  they,  however,  afforded  the 
km^  the  relief  he  desired,  and  this  was,  no  doubt, 
attributed  by  him  to  the  efficacy  of  his  offering, 
and  to  the  satisfiiction  of  his  gods  therewith. 
The  invaders,  however,  ravaged  the  countrv  as 
the^  withdrew,  and  returned  with  much  spoil  to 
their  own  land  [Moabites]. 

MESOPOTA^MIA.    [Aram.] 

MESSI'AH  (anointed,  which  is  also  the  signi- 
fication of  Christ).  In  order  to  have  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  Scriptural  application  of  the  term,  we 
must  consider  the  custom  of  anointing  which 
obtained  amongst  the  Jews.  That  which  was  spe- 
cifically set  apart  for  God's  service  was  anointed, 
whether  persons  or  things  [AnointinoI  Thus 
we  read  that  Jacob  poured  oil  upon  the  pillar 
(Gen.  xxviii.  18,  22).  The  tabernacle  also  and 
its  utensils  were  anointed  (Lev,  viii.  10),  being 
thereby  appropriated  to  God's  service.  But  this 
ceremony  had,  moreover,  relation  to  persons. 
Thus  priests,  as  Aaron  and  his  sons,  were 
anointed,  that  they  might  minister  unto  God 
(Exod.  xl.  13, 15).  Kings  were  anointed.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  kin^  is  designated  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Saul  and  David  were,  according  to  the  divine 
appointment,  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  1 , 
XV.  I ;  xvi.  3,  13).  Zadok  anointed  Solomon, 
that  there  might  be  no  dispute  who  should  succeed 
David  (I  Kings  i.  39\  We  cannot  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  wnether  the  prophets  were 
actually  anointed  with  the  material  oil.  We 
have  neither  an  express  law  nor  practice  to  this 
effect  on  record.  True  it  is  that  Elijah  is  com- 
manded to  anoint  Elisha  to  be  prophet  in  hia 
room  (1  Kings  xix.  16);  but  no  more  may  be 
meant  by  this  expression  than  that  he  should 
constitute  him  his  successor  in  the  prophetic 
office ;  for  all  that  he  did,  in  executing  his  oivine 
commission,  was  to  cast  his  own  garment  upon 
Elisha  (1  Kinssxix.  19);  upon  which  he  arose 
and  ministered  unto  him  (ver.  21).  For  kings 
and  priests  the  precept  and  practice  are  unques- 
tionable. 

But  the  name  Messiah  is,  oar  excellence,  applied 
to  the  Redeemer  of  man  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Dan.  ix..l6 ;  Ps.  ii.  2).  The  words  of  Hannah, 
the  mother  of  Samuel,  at  the  close  of  her  divine 
song,  are  very  remarkable  (1  Sam.  ii.  10) :  *  The 
adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  in  pieces ; 
out  of  heaven  shall  He  thunder  upon  them :  tiie 
Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  he 
shall  give  strength  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the 
hom^  ci  his  Musiah,*  The  Hebrews  as  yet  had 
no  king ;  hence  the  passage  may  be  taken  as  a 
striking  prophecy  of  the  promised  deliverer.  In 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament  is  this  epithet 
applied  to  Jesus.     St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  36,  38) 
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informs  Cornelias  the  centurion  that  God  had 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Oirut,  and 
oar  Lord  himself  acknowledges  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria  that  he  is  the  expected,  Messiah  (John 
iv.  25).  This  term,  however,  as  applied  to  Jesus, 
is  less  a  name  than  the  expression  of  his  office. 

Thus  the  Jews  had  in  type,  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  what  we  have  in  subtttuux  under 
the  Christian  system.  The  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings  of  the  former  economy  were  ff pes  of  Him 
who  sustains  these  offices  as  the  head  of  his  mys- 
tical hody,  the  Church.  As  the  priests  and  lungs 
of  old  were  set  apart  for  their  offices  and  dignities 
by  a  certain  form  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
so  was  the  blessed  Sayiour  by  a  better  anointing 
(of  which  the  former  was  but  a  shadow),  eren  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  Thus  the  apostle  tells  us  that 
God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  power  (Acts  x.  38).  He  was 
anointed : — 

First,  at  his  conception :  the  angel  tells  Mary, 
'  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee : 
therefbre  that  honr  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God'  (Luke  i.  35). 

Second,  at  his  baptism  at  the  river  Jordan 
(Matt  iii.  13 ;  Mark  i.  9,  10,  11, 12).  St  Luke, 
moreover,  records  (Luke  iv.  17,  21)  that  our 
Lord  being  at  Nazareth,  he  had  given  unto  him 
the  book  m  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  and  on  reading 
from  ch.  Ixi.  1,  *■  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,'  &c.,  he  said  to  his  hearers,  '  This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fdlfilled  in  your  ears.' 

But  as  the  Jews  will  not  acknowledge  the  right 
of  either  Jesus  or  his  apostles  to  apply  the  pro- 
phetic passages  which  point  to  the  Messiah  to 
himself,  it  now  remuns  for  us  to  show — 

First,  That  the  promised  Messiah  kcu  already 
come. 

Second,  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  unquestion- 
ably he, 

ITo  prove  the  first  assertion,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  three  prophecies.  The  first  occurs 
in  Gen.  xlix.  8,  10,  where  Jacob  is  giving  his 
sons  his  parting  benediction,  &c.  When  he  comes 
to  Judab  he  says :  *  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
firom  Judab,  nor  a  lawgiver  tcota  between  his 
fieet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
sathering  of  the  people  be.'  It  is  evident  that  by 
Judah  is  here  meant,  not  the  person  but  the  f rt&e ; 
far  Judah  died  in  Egypt,  without  any  pre-emi- 
nence.  By  sceptre  and  lawgiver  are  obviously 
intended  the  legislative  and  ruling  power,  which 
did,  in  the  course  of  time,  commence  in  David, 
and  which,  for  centuries  afterwards,  was  continued 
in  his  descendants.  Whatever  variety  the  fbrm 
of  government — whether  monarchical  or  aristo- 
cratical — mieht  have  assumed,  the  law  and  polity 
were  stilt  the  same.  This  prediction  all  the  ancient 
Jews  referred  to  the  Messiah.  Now,  that  the 
■ceptre  has  departed  from  Judah,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  Messiah  has  come,  we  argue 
m>m  the  acknowledgments  of  some  most  learned 
Jews  themselves.  The  precise  time  when  all 
authority  departed  from  Judah  is  disputed.  Some 
date  its  departure  from  the  time  when  Herod,  an 
Idomsean,  set  aside  the  Maccabees  and  Sanhedrim. 
Others  think  that  it  was  when  Vespasian  and 
Titos  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  that 
the  Jews  lost  the  last  vestige  of  authority.  If, 
therefore^  the  sceptre  hoM  departed  flrom  Judah 


— and  who  can  question  it  who  kibb  at  the 
broken-op,  scattered,  and  lost  state  of  that  tribe 
for  ages  r — ^the  eonolusion  is  clearly  irresistible, 
that  tne  Messiah  must  have  long  sines  come! 

The  next  proof  that  the  Messiah  has  kmg  since 
come,  may  be  adduced  fh>m  Dan.  ix.  25, 26, 87. 
It  is  evident  that  the  true  Messiah  is  here  spokes 
of.    He  is  twice  designated  by  the  very  naaie. 
And  if  we  consider  wluit  the  work  is  which  he  ii 
here  said  to  accomplish,  we  shall  have  a  ftdl 
confirmation  of  this.    Who  bat  He  could  finiili 
and  take  away  transgression*  make  reooneiliatiaD 
for  iniquity,  bring  in  everlasting  righteouness, 
seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  cunfinn  Ue 
covenants  with  many,  and  cause  to  cease  tbe 
sacrifice  and  oblation  ?    If  then  it  be  the  fnt 
Messiah  who  is  described  in  the  above  prophecy, 
it  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  time  predicted 
for  his  coming  has  long  since  transpircKi.    llui 
is  expressly  said  to  be  seventy  weeks  firom  Hx 
going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and 
build  Jerusalem.    That  by  seventy  weeks  are 
to  be  tmderstood  seventy  sevens  of  years,  a  day 
bein^  put  for  a  year,  and  a  week  for  seven  yean, 
makmg  up  490  years,  is  allowed  by  Kimdu, 
Jarchi,  Rabbi  Saadias,  and  other  learned  Jew, 
as  well  as  by  many  Christian   commentaton. 
This  period  of  time  then  must  have  long  nsa 
elapsed,  whether  we  date  its  commencement  (rm 
the  first  decree  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1, 2),  tbe  Kcoad 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  (ch.  vi.  15),  or  that  of  Ar* 
taxerxes  (ch.  viii.  11). 

We  can  only  barely  allude  to  one  remarkable 

Srediction  more,  which  fixes  tbe  time  of  the 
lessiah's  advent,  viz.,  Has.  ii.  7-9:  'I  vill 
shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  natios 
shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory. 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  lod 
the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Tk 
glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  The  rioiy 
here  spoken  of  must  be  in  reference  to  the  Mm- 
sisdi,  or  on  some  other  account  It  could  not 
have  been  said  that  tbe  second  Temple  exceeded 
in  glory  the  former  one ;  for  in  many  partienlani 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Je«i 
themselves,  it  was  fiir  inferior  both  as  a  buldiag 
(Ezra  iii.  S,  12),  and  in  resnect  of  the  symbob 
and  tokens  of  God's  special  nvour  being  wanting. 
The  promised  glory,  therefore,  must  rabr  to  tbf 
coming  and  presence  of  him  who  was  promiMd 
to  the  world  before  there  was  any  nation  of  the 
Jews ;  and  who  is  aptly  called  the  '  Desire  <fdl 
nations*  This  view  is  amply  confirmed  by  tke 
prophet  Malacbi  (ch.  iii.  1).  Since  then  ^ 
very  Temple  into  which  the  Saviour  was  to  enter, 
has  for  ages  been  destroyed.  He  must,  if  the 
integrity  of  this  prophecy  be  preserved,  have  erne. 
That  there  was,  at  the  time  of  oar  Lord's  birth, 
a  great  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  both  smm^ 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  may  be  seen  ttom  Tsdtas, 
Suetonius,  and  Josephos,  as  well  as  fbom  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  We  ma^  just  add,  that  tf 
there  was  a  general  expectation  of  the  Meesiih 
at  this  time,  so  there  were  many  imposton  vbo 
drew  after  them  many  followers  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
XX.  2.  6 ;  De  Bell,  Jud,  Ivii.  31),  Chrirt  pw- 
phesies  of  such  persons  (Matt  xxiv.  24,  89). 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  admit  of  otf 
only  touching  upon  the  prooft  that  Jesns  <jf 
Nasareth,  and  none  other,  is  the  yery  Mcasiak 
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wlio  was  to  oome.  What  was  predicted  of  the 
Mefsiah  was  fUfilled  in  Jesus.  Was  the  Messiah 
to  be  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  (Gen.  iiL  15), 
lod  this  woman  a  yircin  ?  (Isa.  yiL  14).  So  we 
are  told  (GaL  iv.  4 ;  MatL  i.  18,  and  22,  23)  that 
Jems  was  made  of  a  woman,  and  bom  of  a  vir- 
ffin.  Was  it  predicted  that  he  (Messiah)  shoald 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  of  the  family  of  Jesse, 
and  of  the  honse  of  David?  (Mich.  ▼.  2;  Qen. 
xliz.  10;  Isa.  xi.  10;  Jer.  xxiil.  5).  This  was 
falfilled  in  Jesus  (Lake  L  27,  69 ;  Matt  i.  I) 
[Geneaixmt'I. 

3.  If  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  prophet  like  unto 
Moses,  so  was  Jesus  also  (Isa.  xviiL ;  John  tL 
14).  If  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in  the  second 
Temple^  so  did  Jesus  (Hag.  ii.  7,  9 ;  John  xviii. 
20). 

S.  Was  Messiah  to  work  miracles  ?  (Isa.  xxxv. 
5,  6 ;  comp.  Matt  xi.  4,  5). 

4.  If  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die  (Isa. 
liill  we  find  that  Jesus  died  in  the  same  manner, 
at  tne  very  time,  and  under  the  identical  circum- 
stances, which  were  predicted  of  him.  The  very 
man  who  betrayed  him,  the  price  for  which  he 
vas  sold,  the  indignities  he  was  to  receive  in  his 
last  moments,  the  parting  of  his  sarments,  and 
his  last  words,  &c.,  were  ul  foretold  of  the  Mes- 
Bsh,  and  accomplished  in  Jesus. 

5.  Was  the  Messiah  to  rise  from  the  dead? 
So  did  Jesus.  How  stupendous  and  adorable 
is  the  ProTidenoe  of  God,  who,  through  so  many 
apparent  contingencies,  brought  such  things  to 
pass! 

METALS.  The  principal  metals  are  in  this 
work  considered  separately  under  their  several 
names;  and  a  few  general  observations  alone  are 
oeoessaiy  in  this  puuse. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  contained  metals, 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  ignorant  of  the  fiict  (Deut. 
viii.  9);  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  under- 
stood the  art  of  mining.  They  therefore  obtuned 
tram  others  the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior 
metals,  and  worked  them  up.  They  received 
Also  metal  utensils  ready  made,  or  metal  in  plates 
(Jer.  X.  9),  from  neighbouring  and  distant  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  metals  named  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  iron  (steel,  Jer.  xv.  12) ; 
copper,  or  oopper  ore;  silver;  gold;  lead;  and 
tin.  The  trade  in  these  metals  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phcenicians  (Ezek.  xxviL  7),  who 
obtained  them  from  their  colonies,  principally 
those  in  Spain  (Jer.  x.  9;  Exek.  xxvii.  12). 
Some  also  came  from  Arabia  (Esek.  xxvii.  19), 
and  some  apparently  from  the  countries  of  the 
Cancasus  (Esek.  xxvii.  18).  A  composition  of 
several  metals  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  word 
chasmil.  In  general  the  ancients  had  a  variety 
of  metallic  compositions,  and  that  which  the  word 
ehatmil  describes  appears  to  have  been  very 
valuable.  Whether  it  was  the  same  as  that 
precious  compound  known  among  the  ancients  as 
Corinthian  brass  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  likely  that 
m  later  times  the  Jews  possessed  splendid  vessels 
of  the  costly  compound  known  by  that  name. 
Indeed  this  is  disnnctly  affirmed  by  Josephns 
(T^a.  13> 

The  vast  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  used  in 
the  temple  in  the  taae  of  Solomon,  and  which 
wu  otheiwise  possessed  by  the  Jews  during  the 
flourishing  time  of  the  nation,  is  very  remark- 
able, under  whatever  interpretation  we  regard 


such  texts  as  I  Chron.  xxiL  14;  xxix.  4,  &c.  In 
like  manner,  we  find  among  other  ancient  Asiatic 
nations,  and  also  among  the  Romans,  extraordi- 
nary wealth  in  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  jewellery.  As  all  the  accounts,  received 
fh)m  sources  so  various,  cannot  be  founded  on 
exaggeration,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  in  those  ancient  times  obtained 
abundantly  from  mines — gold  firom  Africa,  India, 
and  perhaps  even  then  fh>m  Northern  Asia ;  and 
silver  principally  from  Spain. 

The  following  are  the  metallic  manuftctures 
named  in  the  Old  Testament: — Of  iron,  axes 
(Dent  xix.  5;  2  Kings  vi.  5);  saws  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31);  stone-cutters  tools  (Dent  xxvii.  5); 
saucepans  (Esek.  iv.  3);  bolts,  chains,  knives, 
&c.,  but  espedally  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7 ;  1  Mace.  vi.  35).  Bedsteads  were  even  some- 
times made  of  iron  (Deut  iii.  11^;  'chariots  of 
iron,'  t.  e.  war-chariots,  are  noticed  elsewhere 
[Chariots].  Of  copper  we  find  vessels  of  all 
kinds  (Lev.  vi.  28 ;  Num.  xvi.  39 ;  2  Chron.  iv. 
16 ;  Ezek.  viii.  27) ;  and  also  weapons  of  war, 
principally  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  spears 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  vi  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16);  also 
chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21) ;  and  even  mirrors  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  8)  [Copper].  Gold  and  silver  furnished 
articles  of  ornament,  also  vessels,  such  as  cups, 
goblets,  &C.  The  holy  vessels  of  the  temple  were 
mostly  of  gold  (Ezra  v.  14).  Idolaters  had  idols 
and  other  sacred  objects  of  silver  (Exod.  xx.  20 ; 
Isa.  ii.  20;  Acts  xvii.  29;  xix.  24).  Lead  is 
mentioned  as  being  used  for  weights,  and  for 
plumb-lines  in  measuring  (Amos  vii.  7 ;  Zech.  v. 
8).  Some  of  the  tools  m  workers  in  metal  are 
also  mentioned:  anvil  (Isa.  xlL  7);  hammer 
(Isa.  xli.  7) ;  pincers ;  and  bellows  (Jer.  vi.  29) ; 
crucible  (Prov.  xvii.  3) ;  melting-fiimace  (Esek. 
xxii.  18). 

There  are  also  allusions  to  various  operations 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  metals.  1 .  The 
smelting  of  metal  was  not  only  for  tiie  purpose  of 
rendering  it  fluid,  but  in  order  to  separate  and 
purify  the  richer  metal  when  mixed  with  baser 
minerals,  as  silver  fnm  lead,  &c.  (Isa.  i.  25; 
comp.  Plin.  Hiet.  Nat,  xxxvii.  47 ;  Esek.  xxii. 
18-20).  For  the  actual  or  chemica]  separation 
otiier  materials  were  mixed  in  the  smeltinff,  such 
as  alkaline  salts  (Isa.  i.  25) ;  and  lead  (Jer.  vi. 
29;  comp.  Plin.  Ilist.  Nat,  xxxiii.  31).  2.  The 
casting  of  images  (Exod.  xxv.  12 ;  xxvi.  37 ; 
Isa.  xL  19) ;  which  are  always  of  gold,  silver, 
or  copper.  The  casting  of  iron  is  not  mentioned, 
and  was  perhaps  unknown  to  the  ancients.  3. 
The  hammering  of  metal,  and  making  it  into 
broad  sheets  (Num.  xvi.  38;  Isa.  xliv.  12;  Jer. 
X.).  4.  Soldering  and  welding  parts  of  metal 
together  (Isa.  xli.  7).  5.  Smoothing  and  polish- 
ing metids  (1  Kings  vii.  45).  6.  Overlaying 
with  plates  of  gold  and  silver  and  oopper  (Elxod. 
xxv.  11-24;  1  Kinfls  vi.  20;  2  Chron.  iii.  5; 
comp.  Isa.  xl.  19).  The  execution  of  these  dif- 
ferent metallurgic  operations  appears  to  have 
formed  three  distinct  branches  of  handicraft  be- 
fore the  Exile ;  for  we  read  of  the  blacksmith, 
by  the  name  ot  the  'worker  in  iron'  (Isa.  xliv. 
12);  the  brass-founder  (1  Songs  vii.  14);  and 
the  gold  and  silver  smith  (Judg.  xvii.  4 ;  Bial. 
iii.  2). 

The  invention  of  the  metallurgic  arts  is  in 
Scripture  ascribed  to  Tubal-eain  (&n.  iv.  23).  In 
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later  times  the  manufiictare  of  useful  atensils  and 
implements  in  metals  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Israelites, 
if  we  mav  jndge  from  the  frequent  allusions  to 
them  by  the  poets  and  prophets.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  the  finer  and  more  elaborate 
branches  of  this  great  art,  the^  made  much,  if 
any  progress,  during  the  flourishing  times  of  their 
commonwealth ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  PhcBuicians  in  executing  the  metal  work  of 
the  temple  (1  Kings  Tii.  13). 

The  Hebrew  workers  in  iron,  and  especially 
such  as  made  arms,  were  ftiequently  carried  away 
by  the  different  conquerors  of  the  Israelites  ( I 
&an.  xiii.  19 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  15;  Jer.  xxiv. 
1 ;  xxix.  2) ;  which  is  one  circumstance  among 
others  to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  this 
branch  of  handicraft  was  anciently  held. 

M£THU'3AEL  {man  of  God),  son  of  Mehn- 
jael,  of  the  race  of  Cain  (Gen.  It.  18). 

METHU'SELAH  {man  of  the  dtut\  son  of 
Enoch,  and  remarkable  as  being  the  oldest  of 
those  antediluvian  patriarchs  whose  great  ages 
are  recorded  (Gen.  v.  21, 22).  At  the  a^e  of  187 
years  he  begat  Lamech  (the  father  of  Noah) ; 
after  which  he  lived  782  years,  making  altogether 
969  years  [ Longevity]. 

MrCAH,  one  of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
who,  according  to  the  inscription  of  the  book, 
prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah  (b.c.  759-699),  and  was  conse- 
quentlv  contemporary  with  Isaiah.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  an^  accurate  separation 
of  the  particular  prophecies  of  Micah  can  be 
ascertained.  He  was  a  native  of  Moresheth  of 
Gath  (i.  14, 15),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44;  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  10). 
Micah  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  former  pro- 
phet of  the  same  name,  called  also  Micaiah,  men- 
tioned in  1  Kings  xxii.  8  (b.c.  897). 

The  contents  of  Micah's  prophecy  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  terminates  with  chapter  v.  He 
commences  with  a  majestic  exordium  (i.  2-4),  in 
which  is  introduced  a  sublime  theophany,  the 
Lord  descending  from  his  dwelling-place  to  judge 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  who  are  approaching  to 
receive  judgment  There  is  then  a  sudden  trans- 
ition to  the  judgment  of  Israel,  whose  captivitv 
is  predicted  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.).  That  of  Judah 
follows,  when  the  complete  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  fbretold,  with  the  expatriation  of  the 
Jews  to  Babylon,  their  future  return,  the  glories 
of  Sion,  and  the  celebrity  of  its  temple  (iv.  1,  8, 
9, 12),  with  the  chastisement  prepared  for  the  op- 
pressors of  the  Jews  (ver.  13).  After  this,  glo- 
rious wars  are  seen  in  perspective,  attended  with 
great  slaughter  (ch.  v.);  after  many  calamities 
a  ruler  is  seen  to  arise  from  Bethlehem.  An  in- 
vasion of  the  Assyrians  is  predicted,  to  oppose 
which  there  will  be  no  want  of  able  leaders  (v. 
4-8).  A  new  monarchy  is  beheld,  attended  with 
wars  and  destruction. 

The  second  part,  trcm.  this  to  the  end,  consists 
of  an  elegant  dialogue  or  contestation  between 
the  Lord  and  his  people,  in  which  the  corruption 
of  their  morals  is  reproved,  and  their  chastise- 
ment threatened ;  but  thev  are  consoled  by  the 
promise  of  a  return  from  their  captivity. 


Jahn  (Introd.)  ^ints  out  the  fiillowing  pre- 
dictions  as   contained  in  the    prophet  Mieak. 
1.  The  destruction  of  the  lungdom  of  IstwI, 
which  was  impending  when  the  i»t>phecyvas 
delivered,  and  which  was  fiilfiiled  in  the  tsking 
of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xvii.),  and  then  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  with  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
saiem  (iii.   12;   vii.   13).    2.   The  Babylonian 
captivity  ( i v.  10,  11 ;  vii.  7,  8,  13).    These  pre- 
dictions were  delivered  1 .50  years  before  the  event, 
when  the  Chalda;ans,  by  whom  they  were  aocook- 
plished,  were  scarcely  known  as  a  people.  3.  The 
return  from  the  exile,  with  its  happy  effects,  and 
the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  under  the 
Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  which  referred 
to  events  from  2uo  to  500  years  distant  (iv.  18; 
vii.  11 ;  xiv.  12).    4.  The  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  their  victories  over  the  Syriam  or 
Syro-Maoedonians,  called  Assyrians  in  Micah  t^ 
as  well  as  Zechariah  x.  1 1  (iv.  13).    5.  The  esti- 
blishment  of  the  royal  residence  in  Sion  (it.  Bl 
6.  The  birth  and  reign  of  the  Messiah  (▼.  i]. 
The  three  last  prophecies,  observes  this  learned 
writer,  are  more  obscure  than  the  others,  by  rea- 
son of  the  remote  distance,  in  point  of  time,  of 
their  aocomplishment,  from  the  period  of  their 
being  delivered. 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  Micah  so  interestiBg 
to  the  Christian  as  that  in  which  the  native  pliR 
of  the  Messiah  is  announced.  *  But  thoa,  ikt^ 
lebem  Ephratah  [though]  thou  be  little  amoeg 
the  thousands  of  Judah,  )  yet]  out  of  thee  6hall 
he  come  forth  unto  me,  [that  is]  to  be  niler  in 
Israel '  (Eng.  Authorized  Version).  The  citatioD 
of  this  passage  by  the  Evangelist  differs  both 
from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septnagint:— 'And 
thou.  Bethlehem,  [in]  the  land  of  Judsh,  art  ui 
the  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah :  for  oot  of 
thee  shall  come  a  governor,  that  shall  role  [Gr. 
feed]  my  people  Israel'  (Matt.  ii.  6).  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  but  verbaL 

Of  more  importance  is  the  application  of  the 
prophecy.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  interpreted  this  passage  of  the  birth-place 
of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  ii.  5 ;  John  vii.  41, 42). 
But  some  of  the  later  Rabbinical  writers  ban 
maintained  that  it  had  only  an  indirect  refefenee 
to  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be 
a  descendant  of  David,  a  Bethlehemite,  bat  nrt 
of  necessity  himself  bom  in  BethlehenL  Otbef^ 
however,  expressly  mention  Bethlehem  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  Messiah.  Jahn  obsenres  dot 
it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ 
expected  the  Messiah's  birth  to  take  place  at 
Bethlehem ;  and  he  contends  that  it  is  oot  po^ 
sible  to  apply  the  prophecy  ftilly  and  literally  « 
any  but  Him  who  was  not  only  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David,  but  was  actually  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem, according  to  the  direct  testimony  of  bota 
St  Matthew's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels. 

The  style  of  Micah  is  sublime  and  vehetneoti  a 
which  respects  he  exceeds  Amos  and  Hosea.  V^ 
Wette  observes  that  he  has  more  roundness,  w- 
ness,  and  cleamess  in  his  style  and  rhythm  thia 
the  latter  prophet  He  abounds  in  rapid  tnnsi* 
tions  and  elegant  tropes,  and  piquant  plays  apoo 
words.  He  is  successful  in  the  use  of  the  diaIope< 
and  his  prophecies  are  penetrated  by  the  piu^ 
spirit  of  morality  and  piety  (see  e^ieciaUy  ch.  vt. 
6-8  \  and  vii  I-IO). 
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Micfth  IS  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets  ac- 
cording to  the  amoigement  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
sixth  according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  fifth  ac- 
oordine  to  the  date  of  his  prophecies. 

8.  MICAH.  Ad  Ephraimite,  apparently  con- 
temporary  with  the  eiders  who  outlived  Joshua. 
He  secretly  appropriated  1 100  shekels  of  silver 
which  his  mother  had  saved ;  but  being  alarmed 
at  her  imprecations  on  the  author  of  her  loss,  he 
confessed  the  matter  to  her,  and  restored  the 
mone^.  She  then  forgave  htm,  and  returned  him 
the  silver,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  for  which  it 
had  been  accumulated.  Two  hundred  shekels  of 
the  amonnt  were  given  to  the  founder,  as  the 
cubt  or  material  of  two  teraphim,  the  one  molten 
and  the  other  graven ;  and  the  rest  of  the  mone^ 
served  to  cover  the  other  expenses  of  the  semi- 
idolatrous  establishment  which  was  formed  in  the 
boose  of  Micah,  of  which  a  wandering  Levite  be- 
came the  priest,  at  a  yearly  stipend;  till  the 
Danite  army,  on  their  journey  to  settle  northward 
in  Laish,  took  away  both  the  establishment  and 
the  priest,  which  they  afterwards  maintained  in 
their  new  settlement  (Juds.  xvii.  18)  [Dan  ; 
Jonathan  2].  The  establishments  of  this  kind, 
of  which  there  are  other  instances — as  that  of 
Gideon  at  Ophrah — were,  although  most  mis- 
takenly,  formed  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  whom 
they  thus  sought  to  serve  by  means  of  a  local 
vorship,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh.  This  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  law,  which  allowed 
bat  one  place  of  sacrifice  and  ceremonial  service ; 
tnd  was  something  of  the  same  kind,  although 
different  in  extent  and  degree,  as  the  service  of 
the  golden  calves,  which  Jeroboam  set  up,  and  his 
raccessors  maintained,  in  Dan  and  Bethel.  The 
previous  existence  of  Micah's  establishment  in  the 
former  city  no  doubt  pointed  it  out  to  Jeroboam 
as  a  suitable  place  for  one  of  his  golden  calves. 

MICArAH  (who  as  Jehovah  ?),  a  prophet  of 
the  time  of  Ahab.  He  was  absent  from  the  mob 
of  false  prophets  who  incited  the  kings  of  Israel 
ind  Judah  to  march  against  the  Syrians  in  Ra- 
moth-gilead ;  for  Ahab.  having  been  offended  by 
his  sincerity  and  boldness,  had  not  called  for  him 
on  this  occasion.  But  he  was  sent  for  at  the  spe- 
cial desire  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  as  he  declared 
against  the  enterprise,  which  the  other  prophets 
ntoouraged,  Ahab  commanded  him  to  be  impri- 
soned, and  allowed  only  '  bread  and  water  of 
affliction '  till  he  returned  ftom  the  wars  in  peace. 
To  which  the  prophet  ominously  answer»i,  '  If 
thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  then  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken  by  me '  (I  Kin^  xxii.  8-28).  The 
event  corresponded  with  this  intimation  [Ahab]  ; 
bat  we  have  no  further  information  concerning 
the  prophet. 

2.  MICAIAH.  One  of  the  princes  whom  Je- 
hoshaphat  sent  to  '  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah ' 
(2  Chron.  xviii.  7). 

3.  MICHAIAH,  son  of  Gemariah,  who,  after 
having  heard  Baruch  read  the  terrible  predictions 
of  Jeremiah  in  his  father's  hall,  went,  apparently 
with  good  intentions,  to  report  to  the  king's 
officers  what  he  had  heard  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11-13;. 

MrCH  AEL  {who  as  God  ?),  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  chief  angels,  who,  in  Dan.  x.  13-21,  is 
described  as  having  special  charge  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  a  nation  ;  and  m  Jude  9,  as  disputing  with 
Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  in  which  dispute, 
instead  of  bringing  against  the  arch-enemy  any 


railing  accusation,  he  only  said,  '  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  O  Satan  I'  Again,  in  Kev.  xii.  7-9, 
Michael  and  his  angels  are  represented  as  warring 
with  Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  upper  regions, 
from  which  the  latter  are  cast  down  upon  the 
earth.  This  is  all  the  reference  to  Michael  which 
we  find  in  the  Bible. 

The  passages  in  Daniel  and  Revelations  must 
be  taken  as  symbolical,  and  in  that  view  offer 
little  difficulty.  The  allusion  in  Jude  9  is  more 
difficult  to  understand,  unless,  with  Vitringa, 
Lardner,  Macknight,  aiid  others,  we  regard  it 
also  as  symbolical ;  in  which  case  the  dispute  re- 
ferred to  is  that  indicated  in  Zech.  iii.  1  ;  and 
*  the  body  of  Moses '  as  a  sjrmbolical  phrase  for 
the  Mosaical  law  and  institutions  [Jddb].  A 
comparison  of  Jude  9  with  Zech.  iii.  I  gives  much 
force  and  probability  to  this  conjecture. 

MFCHAL  {who  as  Godi),  youngest  daughter 
of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  She  b^ame 
attached  to  David,  and  made  no  secret  of  her 
love;  so  that  Saul,  after  he  had  disappointed 
David  of  the  elder  daughter  [Merab],  deemed  it 
prudent  to  bestow  Michal  in  marriage  upon  him 
(1  Sam.  xTiii.  20-28).  Saul  had  hoped  to  make 
her  the  instrument  of  his  designs  against  David, 
but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  through  the  devoted 
attachment  of  the  wife  to  her  husband.  Of  this 
a  most  memorable  instance  is  given  in  1  Sam.  xix. 
11-17.  When  David  escaped  the  javelin  of  Saul 
he  retired  to  his  own  house,  upon  which  the  king 
set  a  guard  over-night,  with  the  intention  to  slay 
him  in  the  morning.  This  being  discovered  by 
Michal,  she  assisted  him  to  make  his  escape  bv  a 
window,  and  afterwards  amused  the  intended 
assassins  under  various  pretences,  in  order  to 
retard  the  pursuit.  When  these  were  detected, 
Michal  pretended  to  her  fiither  that  David  had 
threatened  her  with  death  if  she  did  not  assist  his 
escape.  Saul  probably  did  not  believe  this ;  but 
he  took  advantage  of  it  by  cancelling  the  mar- 
riage, and  bestowing  her  upon  a  person  named 
Phalti  (2  Sam.  xxv.  44).  David,  however,  as  the 
divorce  had  been  without  his  consent,  felt  ^t  the 
law  (Dent  xxiv.  4)  against  a  husband  taking 
back  a  divorced  wife  could  not  apply  in  this  case : 
he  therefore  formally  reclaimed  her  of  Ish-bosheth, 
who  employed  no  less  a  personage  than  Abner  to 
take  her  fh>m  Pbalti,  and  conduct  her  with  all 
honour  to  David.  It  was  under  cover  of  this 
mission  that  Abner  sounded  the  elders  of  Israel 
respecting  their  acceptance  of  David  for  king,  and 
conferred  with  David  himself  on  the  same  subject 
at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  12-21). 

The  re-union  was  less  happy  than  might  have 
been  hoped.  On  that  great  day  when  the  ark  was 
brought  to  Jerusalem,  Michal  viewed  the  proces- 
sion from  a  window,  and  the  royal  notions  she  had 
imbibed  were  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  king 
not  only  taklne  part  in,  but  leading,  the  holy 
transports  of  his  people,  that  she  met  him  on  his 
return  home  with  a  keen  sarcasm  on  his  undig- 
nified and  unkingly  behaviour.  This  ill-tim«i 
sneer,  and  the  unsympathising  state  of  feeling 
which  it  manifested,  drew  from  David  a  severe 
but  not  unmerited  retort ;  and  the  Great  King,  in 
whose  honour  David  incurred  this  contumely, 
seems  to  have  punished  the  wrong  done  to  him, 
for  we  are  told  that  *  therefore  Michal,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saul,  had  no  child  to  the  day  of  her  death ' 
(2  Sam.  vi.  1&-23).    It  was  thus,  perhaps,  as 
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AbarlMUiel  remarks,  ordered  by  Prtmdenoe  that 
the  race  of  Saul  and  David  dMmld  not  be  mixed, 
and  that  no  one  deriTine  any  apparent  right  from 
Saol  should  sacceed  to  Sie  throne. 

MICH'MAS,  or  Michmash,  a  town  of  Ben- 
jamin (Ezra  ii.  27 ;  Neh.  xi.  31 ;  comp.  vii.  31), 
east  of  Beth-ayen  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and  south  from 
Migron,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (Isa.  x.  28). 
The  words  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiy.  4,  and  Isa.  x.  29, 
show  that  at  Michmas  was  a  pass  where  the  pro- 
gress of  a  military  body  might  be  impeded  or 
opposed.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Jonathan  Maccabffius  fix^  his  abode  at  Michmas 
(1  Mace.  ix.  73) ;  and  it  is  fh)m  the  chiyalrous 
exploit  of  another  hero  of  the  same  name,  the  son 
of  Saul,  that  the  place  is  chiefly  celebrated  (1  Sam. 
xiii.,  xiY.  4-16).  Eosebius  describes  Michmas  as 
a  large  village  nine  Roman  miles  from.  Jerusalem, 
on  the  road  to  Ramah.  Travellers  have  usually 
identified  it  with  Bir  or  el-Bireh ;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
son recognises  it  in  a  place  still  bearing^  the  name 
of  Mnkhmas,  at  a  distance  and  position  which 
correspond  well  with  these  intimations.  This  is 
a  village  situated  upon  a  dope  to  the  north  of  a 
valley  called  Wady  e»-Suweinit  It  is  small,  and 
almost  desolate,  but  bears  marks  of  having  been 
once  a  place  of  strength  and  importance.  There 
are  many  foundations  of  hewn  stones,  and  some 
eolumns  lie  among  them.  The  valley  es-Suweinit, 
steep  and  precipitous,  is  probably  the  '  passage  of 
Micnmash'  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  it,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  *just  at  the  left  of  where  we 
crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a  conical,  or  rather 
spherical,  form,  having  steep  rocky  sides,  with 
small  wadys  running  up  between  each  so  ss 
almost  to  isolate  them.  One  of  Uiem  is  on  the 
side  towards  Jeba  (Gibeah),  and  the  other  to- 
wards Mnkhmas.  These  would  seem  to  be  the 
two  rocks  mentioned  in  connection  with  Jona- 
than's  adventure  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  They  are 
not,  indeed,  so  "  sharp"  as  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture would  seem  to  imply ;  but  they  are  the  only 
rocks  of  the  kind  in  this  vicinity.  The  northern 
one  is  connected  towards  the  west  with  an  emi- 
nence still  more  distinctly  isolated.' 

MIiyiAN,  fourth  son  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah, 
and  progenitor  of  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxv.  2). 

MIDaANITES,  a  tribe  of  people  descended 
from  Abraham's  son  Midian.  His  descendants 
must  have  settled  in  Arabia,  and  engaged  in  trade 
at  an  early  period,  if  we  identify  them  with  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Jacob  appear,  along  with  the 
Ishmaelites,  as  merchants  travellinff  from  Gilead 
to  Egypt,  and  who,  having  in  their  way  bought 
Joseph  from  his  brethren,  sold  him  in  the  latter 
country  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  36).  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  descendants  of 
a  son  of  Abraham,  bom  so  many  years  after  Isaac, 
had  become  a  tribe  of  people  at  the  time  when 
the  descendants  of  Isaac  himself  were  so  few. 
One  is  therefore  much  inclined  to  suppose  that 
these  Midianites  were  diflferent  and  distinct  from 
those  descended  from  Abraham's  son ;  and  there 
appears  the  more  ground  for  this  when  at  a  later 
period  we  find  two  tribes  of  Midianites,  different 
m  locality  and  character,  and  different  in  their 
feelings  towards  the  Israelites.  If  this  distinction 
be  admitted,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek 
the  earlier  Midianites  in  those  dwellinff  about  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  among  whom  Moses 
ibnnd  refiigc  when  '  he  fled  from  Egypt,'  and 


whose  priest  or  shrikh  was  Jethro^  who  beeaae 
the  &ther-in«law  of  the  Ihtnre  lawgiver  (Eiol 
iii.  I ;  zviiL  5 ;  Num.  x.  29).  Thtte,  if  not  of 
Hebrew,  would  appear  to  have  been  of  Caddte 
origin,  and  descended  tram  Midian  the  ton  of 
Cush.  We  do  not  i^n  meet  with  tfacM  Mi- 
dianites in  the  Jewish  nistory,  but  they  appear  to 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  setded  iii  tk 
same  quarter,  where  indeed  is  the  seat  of  the 
only  Midianites  known  to  Oriental  anthoriw 

The  other  Midianites,  undoabledlv  desocaded 
from  Abraham  and  Keturah,  occupied  the  eoaa- 
try  east  and  south-east  of  the  Moabites,  who  woe 
seated  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say  that,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  a  semi-nomade  people,  they  pasmred 
their  flocks  in  the  unsettled  country  beyond  the 
Moabites,  with  whom,  as  a  kindred,  altfaoogb 
more  settled  tribe,  they  seem  lo  have  been  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  and  on  whose  borden 
were  situated  those  'cities  and  goodly  eastlei 
which  they  possessed '  (Num.  zxxi.  10).  Theie 
Midianites,  like  the  other  tribes  and  nationi  wbo 
had  a  common  origin  with  them,  were  highl; 
hostile  to  the  Israelites.  In  conjunction  with  tlie 
Moabites,  they  designedly  enticed  them  to  idolatry 
as  they  approached  Canaan  (Num.  xxxi.  2, 5 ; 
xxv.  6,  14-18);  on  which  account  Moses  attacked 
them  with  a  strong  force,  killed  all  their  figfatiaf 
men,  including  their  five  princes  or  emiis,  and 
made  the  women  and  children  captives  (Nvb. 
xxxi.).  The  account  of  the  spcnl  confirms  the 
view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  semi-iMMDade 
position  of  the  Midianites— namely,  675,000  sheep, 
72,000  beeves,  61,000  asses,  32,000  persons.  Thii 
was  only  the  *  prey,'  or  live  stock ;  bat  bcddei 
this  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  *  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold,'  in  the  shape  of '  jewels  of  gold,  dttias, 
and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  and  tablets.' 

Some  time  after  the  Israelites  obtained  pos- 
session of  Canaan,  the  Midianites  had  become  lo 
numerous  and  powerful,  that,  fbr  seven  saceenrtie 
^ears,  they  maae  inroads  into  the  Hebrew  tOTitixy 
m  the  time  of  harvest,  carrying  off  the  fituts  sad 
cattie,  and  desolating  the  land.  At  length  Gideon 
was  raised  up  as  the  deliverer  <^  his  country,  and 
his  triumph  was  so  complete  that  the  Isrselitts 
were  never  more  molested  by  them  (Judg.  vl  1-7; 
vii. ;  viii.).  To  this  victory  there  are  subceqoeot 
allusions  in  tiie  sacred  wntings  (Ps.  IxxxiuL  10. 
12 ;  Isa.  ix.  4 ;  x.  6);  but  the  Midianites  do  not 
again  appear  in  sacred  or  proftme  history. 

MIG'DOL,  a  place  between  which  and  the 
Red  Sea  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  encsap 
on  leaving  Egypt  (Exod.  xiv.  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii. ') 
[Exodus].  The  name,  which  means  a  tmoett 
appears  to  indicate  a  fortified  place.  In  Jtf> 
xliv.  1 ;  xlvi.  14,  it  occurs  as  a  ci^  of  Egypt,  sb^ 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  last  town  on  the 
Egyptian  fh)ntier,  in  the  direction  of  the  Bed  Set; 
hence  <  firom  Migdol  to  Syene,'  in  EMk.  xxix.  10; 
XXX.  6. 

MIG'RON,  a  town  which,  from  the  historical 
indications,  must  have  been  soath  or  sonth>vet< 
of  Ai,  and  north  of  Michmas  (Isa.  x.  28).  From 
Michmas  northward  a  narrow  valley  extends  cot 
of  and  at  right  angles  with  that  which  has  beca 
identified  as  the  pass  of  Midmias  [Miceaifl}* 
The  town  of  Migron  seems  to  have  been  npoo 
and  to  have  commanded  the  pass  throagb  tU» 
valley,  but  its  precise  situation  has  not  been  de- 
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termined.  Saul  was  itationed  at  the  fbrther  nde 
ofGibcih,  *ander  a  pomegranate-tree  which  ia 
bj  Hijerai'  (1  Sam.  ziv.  2^  when  Jonathan  per- 
formea  his  ^reat  exploit  at  Michmas ;  and  this  is 
to  be  ezplamed  on  the  supposition  that  Migron 
was  on  the  border,  towaras  Michmas,  of  the 
district  to  which  Gibeah  gave  its  name. 

MIL'COM.    [Moloch.] 

MILE.  This  word  is  only  mentioned  in  Matt. 
▼.  41|  where  Christ  says,  '  If  any  one  compel 
thee  to  go  with  him  one  mile,  gd  with  him  two/ 
The  mile  was  originally  (as  its  derivation  from 
mile,  *  a  thousand,'  implies)  a  Boman  measure 
of  1000  geometrical  paces  (piunu)  of  5  feet  each, 
and  was  therefore  equal  to  6000  Boman  feet 
Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11*6496  English 
iDches,  the  Boman  mile  would  be  1618  English 
)ards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the  English  statute 
mile.  By  another  calculation,  in  which  the  foot 
is  taken  at  1 1  •  62  inches,  the  mile  would  be  little 
more  than  1614  yards.  The  number  of  Boman 
miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  is 
Tery  little  more  than  75.  The  Boman  mile  con- 
tainied  8  Greek  stadia.  The  Greek  stade  hence 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Boman  mile  which 
the  Enslish  furlong  does  to  the  English  mile. 

MILETUS,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Ionia  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Ephe- 
101.  St  Paul  touched  at  this  port  on  his  voyage 
from  Greece  to  Syria,  and  delivered  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesns,  who  had  come  to  meet  him  there,  a 
remarkable  and  affecting  address  (Acts  xx.  1 5- 
38).  Miletus  was  a  place  of  considerable  note, 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia  and  Caria.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  several  men  of  renown — 
Thales,  Timotheus,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
Democritus.  Ptolemy  places  Miletus  in  Caria 
by  the  sea,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  had  four  ha- 
vens, one  of  which  was  capable  of  holding  a  fleet 
It  was  noted  for  a  famous  temple  of  Apollo,  the 
oracle  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  consulted 
so  late  as  the  fourth  century.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  Christian  church  in  the  place ;  and  in  the 
fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  we  read  of 
bishops  of  Miletus,  who  were  present  at  several 
oooncils.  The  dij  fell  to  decay  after  its  con- 
Qoest  by  the  Saracens,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  not 
or  from  the  spot  where  the  Meander  fklls  into 
the  sea.  The  site  bears,  among  the  Turks,  the 
name  of  Melaa. 

MILK.  Milk,  and  the  preparations  from  it, 
batter  and  cheese,  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. Milk,  in  its  fi^h  state,  appears  to  have 
been  used  very  largely  among  the  Hebrews,  as 
is  Qsual  among  people  who  have  much  cattle,  and 
yet  make  but  sparing  use  of  their  flesh  for  food. 
The  proportion  which  fresh  milk  held  in  the 
dietaiy  of  the  Hebrews,  must  not  however,  be 
measured  by  the  comparative  frequency  with 
which  the  word  occurs  ^  because,  in  the  greater 
number  of  examples,  it  is  employed  figuratively, 
to  denote  great  abundance,  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  or  any  of  the 
preparations  from  it 

In  its  figurative  use,  the  word  occurs  sometimes 
simply  as  the  sign  of  abundance  (Gen.  xlix.  12 ; 
Ezek.  XXV.  4;  Joel  iii.  18,  &c.);  but  more  fre- 
quently in  combination  with  honey — '  milk  and 
hooey  ^  bein^  a  phrase  which  occurs  about  twenty 
times  in  Scripture.  Thus  a  rich  and  fertile  soil 
is  described  as  a  '  land  flowing  with  mUk  and 


honey :'  which,  although  usually  said  of  Palea- 
tine,  is  also  applied  to  other  fruitful  countries,  as 
Egypt  (Num.  xvi.  13).  Hence  its  use  to  denote 
the  foold  of  children.  Milk  is  also  oonstantiy 
employed  as  a  symbol  of  the  elemeotair  parts  or 
rudiments  of  doctrine  (1  Cor.  iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12, 
13);  and  from  its  purity  and  simplicity,  it  is  also 
made  to  symbolize  the  unadulterat^  word  of 
God  (1  Pet  ii.  2 ;  com^.  Isa.  Iv.  1). 

In  readine  of  milk  in  Scripture,  the  milk  of 
cows  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
Euronean  reader ;  but  in  Western  Asia,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  pastoral  and  semi-pastoral 
people,  not  only  cows,  but  goats,  sheep,  and 
camels,  are  made  to  give  their  milk  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  man.  That  this  was  also  the  case 
among  the  Hebrews,  may  be  clearly  inferred  even 
from  the  slight  intimations  which  the  Scriptures 
afford.  Thus  we  read  of '  butter  of  kine,  and 
milk  of  sheep '  (Deut  xxxii.  14^;  and  in  Prov. 
xxvii.  27,  the  emphatic  intimation, '  Thou  sbalt 
have  goats'  milk  for  food,'  seems  to  imply  that 
this  was  considered  the  best  for  use  in  the  simple 
state.  'Thirty  milch  camels' were  among  tiie 
cattie  which  Jacob  presented  to  his  brother  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxii.  15),  implying  the  use  of  camels' 
milk. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  curdled  milk  is  always 
translated  '  butter '  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
It  seems  to  mean  both  butter  and  curdled  mUk, 
but  most  generally  the  latter ;  and  the  context 
will,  in  most  cases,  suggest  the  distinction,  which 
has  been  neglected  by  our  translators.  It  was 
this  curdled  milk,  highly  esteemed  as  a  refresh- 
ment in  the  East,  tmit  Abraham  set  before  the 
angels  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  aud  which  Jael  gave  to 
Sisera,  instead  of  the  water  which  he  asked  (Judg. 
V.  25).  In  this  state  milk  acquires  a  slightly  in- 
ebriating iwwer,  if  kept  long  enough.  Isaiah  vii. 
22,  where  it  is  rendered  '  butter,'  is  the  only  text 
in  which  the  word  is  coupled  with  *  honey,'  and 
there  it  is  a  sign  of  scarcity,  not  of  plenty,  as 
when  honey  is  coupled  witii  fresh  milk.  It 
means  that  there  being  no  fruit  or  grain,  the  rem- 
nant would  have  to  live  on  milk  and  honey ;  and, 
perhaps,  that  milk  itself  would  be  so  scarce,  that 
it  would  be  needful  to  use  it  with  economy ;  and 
hence  to  curdle  it,  as  fresh  milk  cannot  be  pre- 
served for  chary  ose.  Although,  however,  this 
word  properly  denotes  onrdl^  milk,  it  seems 
also  to  be  sometimes  used  for  milk  in  general 
(Dent  xxxii.  14;  Jobxx.  15;  Isa.  vii.  15). 

The  most  striking  Scriptural  allusion  to  milk 
is  that  which  forbiiu  a  kid  to  be  seetibed  in  its 
mother's  milk,  and  its  importance  is  attested  by 
its  being  thrice  repeated  (Exod.  xxiii  19 ;  xxxiv. 
26 ;  Deut  xiv.  21).  There  is,  perhaps,  no  pre- 
cept of  Scripture  which  has  been  more  variously 
interpreted  than  this.  It  is  probable  that  the 
prohibition  refers  not  to  a  common  act  of  cookery, 
but  to  an  idolatrous  or  magical  rite.  Maimo- 
nides  urges  this  opinion.  He  says, '  Flesh  eaten 
with  milk,  or  in  milk,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  prohibited,  not  only  because  it  affords  gross 
nourishment,  but  because  it  savoured  of  idoUtry, 
some  of  the  idolaters  probably  doin^  it  in  their 
worship,  or  at  their  festivals.'  This  is  confirmed 
by  an  extract  which  Cudworth  gives  from  an 
ancient  Karaite  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch : 
'  It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathen,  when 
they  had  gathered  in  all  their  fruits,  to  take  a 


kid,  and  boil  it  in  the  dun'*  milk,  ind  tlm  in  > 
nmgjcal  «*j  to  go  abont  and  beftprinkle  vith  it 
all  their  tree^  and  fields,  uid  girdena,  u>d  Ot^ 
cbania,  thiakiDg  Ihal  b;  tliii  meuu  the;  tbonld 
nake  them  fractifr,  ufd  bring  fortb  more  ibim- 
dantlj'  tlw  following  few.'  Some  Euch  rile  ■■ 
tfaii  ii  [apposed  to  be  ttie  one  interdicted  b;  the 
prohitution. 

BdtTEk  is  not  often  mentioned  in  Scriptare, 
■nd  ereu  len  firequently  than  oar  Tenion  would 
«ugge«.  Indeed,  it  may  be  donbl«d  whether  it 
denotei  butter  in  any  place  besides  DeuC  xxxii. 
U,  'bntter  of  kine,'  and  Prov.  xzi.  33, 'the 
ebaming  oF  milk  bringeth  forth  bolter,'  M  all 
the  other  textt  will  apply  better  to  curdled  milk 
than  to  batter.  Butter  was,  however,  doubtlesa 
much  in  use  among  the  Hehrewi,  and  we  may  be 

IS  prepared  '     "' 

loogtte  At 


at  this  day  ai 


e  Arab!  and  Syrians.     The 


a  little  Mtn  or  sour  milk  Cth< 

the  enrdled  milk  mentiDned  abovet,  or  a  portion 

of  Ihe  dried  entnils  of  a  lamb,  is  thrown  into  it. 

—         ■■■     ■  ■      I  a  guat- 

it  poles. 


The  milk  then  separates,  and  is  put  into 

skin  b(«,  which  u  tied  to  one  of  the  tei 
and  oonilaatly  moTed  backwards  and  f 


■o  hoars.    The  buttery  substance  then 
agulates.  Che  water  is  pressed  ont,  and  the  bn 
pnt  into  another  shla.    In  two  days  the  bucier  is 
again  pl»^  over  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of  a 

Juantity  of  btrgul  (wheat  boiled  vith  lesTen,  and 
ried  ID  the  sun),  and  allowed  to  boll  for  some 
time,  daring  which  it  is  carefhlly  skimmed.  It 
is  then  found  that  the  bnrgnl  has  precipitated  all 
the  fbreign  BnbMances,  and  that  the  butler  re- 
mains quite  clear  at  the  top.  This  is  the  process 
used  by  the  Bedouins,  and  it  is  also  the  one  em- 
ployed by  the  settled  people  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
The  ctuef  difference  is,  that  in  making  butter  and 
dieese  the  townspeople  employ  the  milk  of  cows 
and  buffaloes,  whereas  the  Bedouins,  who  do  not 
keep  these  animsls,  use  that  of  sheep  and  goals. 
The  butter  is  eenerally  white,  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  lard,  and  is  not  much  relished  by 
English  traTellers.  It  is  eaten  vith  bread  ' 
large  quantities  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  i 
spread  out  thinly  oTcr  the  sarikce,  as  with  as, 
but  taken  in  moss  with  the  separate  morsels  of 
bread  rCuEESE]. 

MILL.    The  mill  for  grinding  com  had  not 
wholly  superseded  the  mortar  for  pounding  it  in 
the  time  of  Moses.     The  mortar  and  the  mill  arc 
named  together  in  Num.  li.  8.     But  fine  meal, 
that  is.  meal  ground  or  poanded  fiDe,ismentioued 
•0  early  ai  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  zviii.  6) 
hence  mills  and  mortars  must  have  been  pre- 
viously knovn.    The  mill  common  among  the 
Hebrevs  differed  little  from  that  vhich  is  in  UM 
to  this  day  throoghout  Western  Asia  and  North. 
em  Africa.    It  consisted  of  two  cjrcalar  stonet 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  half  a  foot  thick.    The 
lover  is  called  the  'nether  millstone,' Job  ili.  16 
(24),  and  the  upper  the  '  rider'   (Judg.  ii.  f3; 
2  Sam.  li.  ^1).    The  former  was  usually  fixed 
to  the  floor,  and  had  a  slight  elevation  in   "^  - 
centre,  or,  in  other  words,  was  slightly  con" 
in  the  npper  surface.  The  opper  stone  lud  a  c 
cavity  in  its  under  snrfiu^  fitting  to,  or  recetvi 
the  conveiily  of  the  lower  stone.     There  wi 
hole  in  the  top,  through  which  the  com  was 
troduced  by  handfols  at  a  time.   The  upper  stone 


ULLET 

had  an  upright  stick  fixed  in  it  as  a  handle,  bj 
which  it  was  made  to  tnrn  npon  the  lowo'  stoii^ 
and  by  this  actico  the  com  was  giwuid.  and  amt 
—  'it  the  edges.  As  there  were  neidieT  poblic 
nor  bakers,  except  the  king's  (Geo.  il.  ) ; 
Hoi.  rii.  i-8),  each  &mily  poaaesaed  a  null;  md 


lu  it  was  in  daily  use,  it  was  made  an  infrisp- 
ment  of  the  law  for  a  person  to  take  snotbu'i 
mill  or  millstone  in  pledge  (Deut.  jiiv.  6).  TV 
mill  was,  as  now,  commouly  turned  by  two  fa- 
sons,  usually  women,  and  tnesf,  the  work  beiif 
laborious,  the  lowest  maid-servants  in  the  Ibib- 
They  sat  opposite  each  other.  One  took  bolJ  "^ 
the  mill-handle,  and  impelled  it  half  way  rmul. 
the  other  then  seized  it,  and  completed  dw  rei<r 
lution  (Exod.  xi.  .■>;  Job  zxii.  10,  11;  l:a.iWi 
2;  Matt.  xiiv.  41).  As  the  labour  wii  nm" 
and  menial,  enemies  taken  in  war  were  often  tar 
demned  to  perform  it  (Jadg.  xri.  ^1 ;  Lam  T.  [3  - 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  millstone  does  not  niai^ 
rially  differ  from  the  Highlatid  quern ;  sol  >>' 
indeed,  an  obvious  resource  in  those  remote  f"- 
ters,  vhere  a  population  is  too  thin  or  too  scti- 
terij  to  afford  remunerative  employmeoi  lo  < 
miller  by  trade.  In  the  East  this  trade  is  n" 
unknown,  the  hand-mill  being  in  grtieni  uj 
exclusive  use  among  the  ciim-coiisiuniiigi  "" 
the  mortar  among  the  rice-consamijig,  iutii'» 
[BbeaoI. 

MILLET  occnf*  in  Erek.  iv.  9,  where  W 
Prophet  is  directed  to  take  unto  him  what,  m 
barley,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  millet  ■» 
Glches.  and  to  put  ihem  into  oue  veoel.u'd^ 
make  bread  thereof  for  himself.  All  Cbe  gnia 
enumerated  in  this  verse  continue  to  fbnn  ^ 
chief  articles  of  diet  in  the  East  m  the  preso* 
day,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  audent  tinm 
The  common  millet  is  cultivated  from  the  BiiUI' 
of  Europe  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Indis- »» 
is  sometimes  cuhivsted  in  Eogland  on  tecoul  <* 
the  seeds  being  nsed  for  feciUng  birds  and  p^ 
try.  But  the  grain  is  nsusUy  imported  islolto 
country  from  the  Mediterranean.     InlndJii"' 
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a  the  eold  weather,  that  ii,   in  thi 
'  'i  wheat  and  barUy,  and  u  ai 
iritb  the  iuhabitauta.     Harin^, 
.     itraoie  poinlB  *bifre  this  grain 
anltiTated.  it  ii  hardlf ■      ■  ■     ' 


Taurncfort  nyi  thai  in  ibe  lale  of  Samo*  the  in- 
tibilsnK.  in  preparing  their  bread,  knvad  logethei 
™<  half  whpsi  add  the  other  half  barley  Mii 
■nilln  mixed  together.  It  ii  bIbo  an  article  of 
dltl  both  in  Feriia  and  India,  and  is  h>  ni 
ulljiullivated  in  the  East  as  oueof  their  imaller 
foni-graMM,  that  it  i>  most  likely  to  be  the  kind 
alludni  to  in  the  pBuage  of  Eiekiel. 

MtL'LO.     This  word  denotes  '  fulneu,'  and  i 
'pptitd  to  a  moDiid  or  rampart,  probably  ai  beinj 


filled  ni 


•ritb  I 


I.  Ptii  of  the  citadel  of  Jertualem,  probably 
'be  rampart  (S  Sam.  t.  9  ;  I  Kings  ii.  15,  Si: 
li.  27 ;  I  Chron.  iL  8  ;  S  ChroD.  ixiii.  5). 

3.  The  fortress  in  Shechem.  '  All  the  men  ol 
Shrcbem.  and  all  thai  dwelt  in  the  bouse  of 
Uillo ;'  that  ii,  in  the  castle  or  eitadel  (Jade.  ii. 
fi,  20). 

MIMSTER,  one  wbo  acta  as  the  less  or  in- 
ferjor  agent,  in  obedience  or  aabserTience  to 
another,  or  who  serves,  ofBeiatee,  Sec,  as  distiu' 
£uished  from  the  master  or  superior.  In  the  Old 
Te^<ament  the  term  is  applied  to  JoahuB  aa  the 
miDisier  of  Mows  (Exod.  xxit.  13\and  to  Elisha 
as  the  minister  to  Elijah  (2  Kings  jl  1 5).  Per- 
H>ris  thaa  designated  sometimes  succeed^  lo  the 
DtflceoftheirpHndpal,asdid  Joshna  and  Elisha. 
The  word  is  applied  to  the  angels,  Ps.  ciii.  SI  ; 
totap.  Ps,  civ.  4 ;  Heb.  i,  7  ;  and  also  to  the  Jews  in 

city  as  a  sacred  nation,  "Men  l 

6);  and 
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term  is  applied  to  Cbriitiaii  t<>acben,  Ada  xiii. 
S  ;  Rom.  xv .  16  ;  and  to  Christ,  Heb.  viii.  S  ;  to 
the  collectors  of  the  Koman  tribute,  in  conae- 
qamee  of  the  divine  snthorily  of  political  goicm- 
meot,  '  they  are  God's  ministen.'  The  word  di- 
oAciias, '  minister,' is  applied  to  Christian  teaehera, 
I  Cor.  iii.  5  !  a  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  vi.  4  ;  xi.  23 ;  1  Thesa. 
iii.  i  ;  to  fidae  teachers,  a  Cor.  xi,  IS  ;  to  Chrial, 
Rom.  IV,  8,  16 :  Gal.  ii,  IT ;  to  heathen  masia- 
tralea,  Rom.  liii.  *;  in  all  which  pasaagei  it  has 
the  teoae  of  a  minister,  assistant,  or  aerrant  in 
general,  as  in  Matt,  xz,  S6  ;  but  it  means  a  par- 
ticQlar  sort  of  minister,  -a  deacon.'  in  Philip.  1. 1 ; 
1  Tim.  iii  8,  IS.  Another  word  similarly  ren- 
dered i«  applied  to  Christian  minielen.  Lake  i.  i ; 
Acts  xxtL  Ifi  ;  2  Cor,  it,  1.  The  word  denotea, 
in  Luke  iv.  30,  the  attendant  in  a  synagogne  who 
handed  the  lolnme  lo  the  reader,  and  returned  it 
to  ite  place.  Id  Acts  xiii.  5  it  is  applied  to 'Jolui 
whoae  surname  waa  Mark,'  in  his  capacity  as 
■D  attendant  or  asaiitaut  on  Bamabaa  and  Saul. 
It  primarily  aicnifiea  an  under-rawer  on  board  a 
galley,  of  the  class  who  used  the  longest  can,  and 
consequently  performed  the  severest  dntj,  at  dis- 
tiagniahed  from  the  rower  npoo  the  upper  bench 
of  the  three,  and  from  the  sailors  or  the  mariiMa : 
hence  in  geueral  a  hand,  agent,  minister,  aHeiid- 

MIN'NI.     rAB«EKL»,] 

MIN'NITH,  a  town  in  tbe  country  of  the  Am- 
monites (Jndg.  xi,  33),  celebrated  fbr  tbe  excel- 
lence of  its  wheat,  which  waa  exported  to  the 
marketBofTyreCEiek.xxTii.1T).  Itadll  existed 
in  the  age  of  Enaebins,  fbor  R.  miles  from  Hesh- 
boB,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia. 

MINT  ia  mentioned  in  Hatt.  iiiii.  93:  'Woe 
unto  yon,  Scriba  and  Pharisees,  hypocrilest  for 
ye  pay  tithe  of  mini  and  anise  (properly  ditJ) 
and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  f  and,  again,  in  Luke  xi.  4S : 
'  But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  I  for  ye  tithe  nital 
and  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass  over 
Judgment  and  the  love  of  God:  these  ought  ve  to 
have  done,  snd  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.' 
All  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  above  psaaages 
belong  Id  the  amaller  ones  cultivBtrd  in  gardens 
in  Europe,  snd  which  usoslly  eome  under  the 
denomination  of  sweet  herba.  Lady  Calcoti  in- 
quires whether  mint  was  one  of  the  bitter  herbs 
which  the  Uraeliles  ate  with  (he  Pischsl  Lamb; 
and  infers  the  probability  of  its  being  so  from  oar 
own  practice  of  eating  lamb  with  mint  sauce. 
Dr.  Harris  argues  that  mint,  anise,  and  cummin 
were  not  tithed,  and  thai  tbe  Pharisees  only  paid 
tithes  of  these  plants  from  an  overstrained  inter- 
pretation of  tbe  law.  But,  in  tbe  article  Diu.,  it 
may  be  seen  that  dill  was  lithed,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  herbs  mentioned  along  with  mint  The 
meaning,  tberefbre,  seema  lo  be,  that  the  Pha- 
risees, while,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  they 
paid  these  minnte  tithes,  neglected  the  moat  im- 
portant moral  duties, — truth,  justice,  and  mercy ) 
for  it  is  added, '  these  OQebt  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  nndone.' 

The  species  of  mint  moat  common  in  Syria  is 
MiBiha  tyhtttiit,  ronndhy  Rusaell  at  Aleppo,  and 
mentioned  by  him  as  one  of  tbe  herba  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  there.  It  also  ocean  in  Greece, 
Tanros,  Cancasoa,  tbe  Altai  Range,  and  as  fiir  at 
Cashmere,  wbtnce  we  have  obtained  ■pecimeot. 
Hint  ia  highly  esteemed  in  Eaitem  eoontries, 
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and  apparently  was  so  alto  by  the  Jews.  It  iras 
mach  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  as  Pliny  testifies. 
Diosoorides  also  mentions  it  ss  usefnl  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  peculiarly  gratefhl  as  a  condiment 
Mint  was  employed  by  the  ancientB  in  the  pre- 
paration of  many  dishes. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  species  or 
variety  of  mint  employed  by  the  ancients.  There 
are  numerous  species  very  nearly  sllied  to  one 
another.  They  usually  grow  in  moist  situations, 
and  are  herbaceous,  perennial,  of  powerftil  odour, 
especially  when  bruised,  and  have  small  reddish- 
coloured  flowers,  arranged  in  spikes  or  whorls. 
The  taste  of  these  plants  is  bitter,  warm,  and 
pungent,  but  leaving  a  sensation  of  coolness  on 
the  tongue :  in  their  properties  thev  are  so  similar 
to  each  other,  that  either  in  medicine,  or  as  a  con- 
diment, one  species  may  sa&ly  be  substituted  tor 
another. 

MIRACLES.  God  sees  fit  to  carry  on  his 
conimon  operations  on  established  and  naifi>rm 
principles.  These  principles,  whether  relating  to 
the  physical  or  moral  world,  are  called  the  law 
€f  nature.  And  by  the  laws  of  nature  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  and  divines  have  under- 
stood the  tMiform  plan  according  to  which,  or  the 
uniform  manner  in  which^  God  exercieee  hie  power 
throughout  the  created  universe. 

This  uniform  method  of  divine  operation  is 
evidentlv  conducive  to  the  most  important  ends. 
It  manifests  the  immutable  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  and,  in  ways  too  many  to  be  here  speci- 
fied, promotes  the  welfiwe  of  his  creatures. 
Without  the  influence  of  this  uniformiQr,  rational 
bciuss  would  have  do  effectual  motive  to  effort, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  intelligent  and  un- 
intelliffent,  would  be  in  a  state  of  total  confusion. 
And  this  general  fiict  ma^  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  reason  why  God,  m  the  common  course 
of  his  providence,  au  adopted  a  uniform  method 
of  operation  in  preference  to  any  other. 

But  if,  in  conducting  the  affiurs  of  his  great 
empire,  God  sees,  in  any  particular  case,  as  good 
a  reason  for  a  deviation  tnm  this  uniform  order, 
as  there  is  generally  for  uniformity,  that  is,  if  the 
glory  of  his  attributes  and  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tures require  it — and  no  one  can  say  that  such  a 
case  may  not  occur — then,  unquestionably,  the 
unchangeable  Grod  will  cause  such  a  deviation ; 
in  other  words,  will  work  miraclee. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  man,  apart  from  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  could  ever,  bv  mere  reasonr 
ing,  have  arrived  at  a  confident  belief,  that  the 
conjuncture  supposed  would  certainly  occur. 
But  to  us,  who  know  that  mankind  are  so  de- 
praved and  wretched,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
human  wisdom  to  obtain  relief  have  been  in  vain, 
the  importance  of  a  special  divine  interposition 
is  very  apparent.  And  being  informed  what  the 
plan  is,  which  a  merciful  God  has  adopted  for 
our  recovery  to  holiness  and  happiness,  and  being 
satisfied  that  this  plan,  so  perfecUy  suited  to  the 
end  in  view,  could  never  have  been  discovered 
b^  man,  and  never  executed,  except  by  a  divine 
dispensation  involving  miracles,  we  conclude, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  miraculous 
dispensation  was  in  the  highest  degree  an  honour 
to  God  and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  The  mode 
which  God  has  chosen  to  impart  the  knowledge 
of  this  dispensation  to  man,  is  that  of  making  a 
revelation  to  a  number  of  individuals,  who  are  to 
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write  and  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  worii 
This  revelation  to  individuals  is  made  in  sach  s 
manner  as  renders  it  certain  to  their  mbda»  tbt 
the  revelation  is  fttm  God.  But  how  can  thst 
revelation  be  made  available  to  others!  It  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  for  those  who  receive  H 
merely  to  declare  that  God  has  made  such  si»> 
velation  to  them,  and  authorised  them  to  proclaim 
it  to  their  fellow-creatures.  For  how  shall  «e 
know  that  they  are  not  deceivers?  Or,  if  their 
character  is  such  as  to  repel  any  suspicion  of  thii 
kind,  how  shall  we  know  that  they  are  not  them- 
selves deceived  ?  Have  we  not  a  ri^t,  nsy,  ue 
we  not  bound  in  duty,  to  ask  for  evidenee  of  the 
divine  authority  of  what  they  reveal  ?  But  what 
evidence  will  suffice?.  The  reply  b  obriooi. 
The  revelation,  in  order  tobeofuse  toiis,tfit 
is  to  those  who  receive  it  directly  from  God,  omst 
not  only  be  declared  by  them  to  us,  bot  mist 
have  a  aivine  attestation.  In  other  words,  those 
who  declare  it  to  us  must  show,  by  some  mooDtest- 
able  proof,  that  it  it  from  God.  Such  proof  ii 
founa  in  a  miracle.  If  an  event  takes  place  vhieh 
we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  natBie. 
we  at  once  recognise  it  as  the  special  act  of  htn 
who  is  the  Grod  of  nature,  and  who  slone  en 
suspend  its  laws,  and  produce  e£Rects  in  snocher 
way.  The  evidence  of  a  direct  interpositioo  d 
God  given  in  this  way  is  irresistible.  No  inao, 
no  infidel,  could  witness  an  obvious  mirade,  with- 
out being  struck  with  awe,  and  recognising  tk 
finger  of  God. 

It  is  dear  that  no  event,  which  can  be  a^ 
counted  for  on  natural  principles,  csn  prove  i 
supernatural  interposition,  or  contain  a  diTioe 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  a  prophet* s  daim.  An 
when  we  look  at  an  event  wnicn  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  laws  of  nature^  and  is  deajrly  above  theai. 
such  as  the  burning  of  the  wood  upon  the  altar 
in  the  case  of  Elijah's  controversy  with  the  bi» 
prophets,  or  the  resurrection  of  Lasano,  ve 
cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  does,  b^  such  a  mirade,  give 
lus  testimony,  that  Elijah  is  his  prophet,  snd  tU 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  The  evidence  arising  from 
mirades  is  so  striking  and  condnsive^  that  there 
is  no  way  for  an  infidel  to  evade  it,  but  to  desf 
the  existence  of  miracles,  and  to  hold  thst  all  ^ 
events  called  miraculous  may  be  aoooonted  fiv 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Hume  arrays  uniform  experience  against  the 
credibility  of  mirades.  But  the  shallow  wflbaOtj 
of  his  argument  has  been  folly  exposed  by  Camp' 
bell,  Paley,  and  many  others.  We  inquire  vhn 
and  how  much  he  means  by  uniform  expermct. 
Does  he  mean  his  own  experience  ?  But  beeaose 
he  has  never  witnessed  a  miracle,  does  it  (l>Uo« 
that  others  have  not  ?  Does  he  mean  the  ^^ 
experience  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  W 
how  does  he  know  that  the  experience  of  a  sm>^ 
part  has  not  been  different  firom  that  of  tbe 
greater  part  ?  Does  he  mean,  then,  the  nnilbra 
experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages?  Ho* 
then  does  his  argument  stand  ?  He  nndertaka 
to  prove  that  no  man  has  ever  witnessed  or  ex* 
penenct'd  a  miracle,  and  his  real  argnm^  >^ 
that  no  one  hcu  ever  witnessed  or  experienced  it 
In  other  words,  to  prove  th.it  there  has  never  bees 
a  miracle,  he  aaamrte  that  there  never  hss  been  t 
mirade.  This  is  tiie  nature  of  his  ar^mcnt— 
an  example  of  begging  the  question,  whidi  ssiaa 
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of  Home's  logical  powers  iroiild  never  have 
retorted  to,  hSi  it  not  been  for  his  enmity  to 
religion. 

Tbe  miraenloos  events  reoorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, psrtlcaUrly  those  which  took  place  in  the 
times  of  Moees  and  Christ,  have  all  the  marks 
vhich  are  necessary  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
matters  of  ikct,  and  worthy  of  full  credit,  and  to 
dbtiog^aish  them  from  the  feats  of  jugglers  and 
impostors.  This  has  been  shown  very  satisfac- 
torily by  Leslie,  Paley,  Douglas,  and  many 
others.  These  miracles  took  place  in  the  most 
public  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
neiMs;  so  that  there  was  opportunity  to  subject 
them  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  Good  men 
iod  bad  men  were  able  and  disposed  to  examine 
them  thoroughly,  and  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
impostures,  if  they  had  been  so. 

A  large  number  of  men,  of  unquestionable 
honesty  and  intelligence,  constantly  aflirmed  that 
the  miracles  took,  place  before  their  eyes.  And 
iome  of  these  origmal  witnesses  wrote  and  pub- 
lished histories  of  the  fkcts,  in  the  places  wnere 
they  were  alleged  to  have  occurred,  and  near  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.  In  these  histories  it 
vas  openly  asserted  that  the  miracles,  as  de* 
scribed,  were  publicly  known  and  adLOOwledged 
to  have  taken  place;  and  this  no  one  took  upon 
him  to  contradict,  or  to  question.  Moreover, 
Bony  persons  who  stood  forth  as  witnesses  of 
these  miracles  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dan- 
gers, and  sufferings,  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
thqr  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
belief  of  the  truth  of  those  accounts;  and,  firom 
the  same  motive,  they  voluntarily  submitted  to 
nev  rules  of  conduct ;  while  nothing  like  this  is 
troe  respecting  any  other  pretended  miracles. 

It  has  been  a  long  agitated  question,  whether 
Buncles  have  ever  been  wrought,  or  can  be  con- 
sistently supposed  to  be  wrought,  by  apoaiaie 
tpiriu, 

it  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  it  would  be 
evidendy  inconBistent  with  the  character  of  God 
to  empower  or  to  suffer  wicked  beings  to  work 
mirades  in  iuppcrt  cffaUehood.  And  if  wicked 
spirits  in  the  time  of  Christ  had  power  to  produce 
preternatural  effiects  upon  the  minds  or  bodies  of 
men,  and  if  those  effects  are  to  be  ranked  among 
rad  mirades  (which,  however,  we  do  not  affirm), 
still  the  end  of  miracles  is  not  contravened. 
For  those  very  operations  of  evil  spirits  were 
under  the  control  of  divine  providence,  and  were 
niade  in  two  ways  to  subserve  the  cause  of  Christ 
First;  they  furnished  an  occasion,  as  doubtless 
they  were  designed  to  do,  for  Christ  to  show  his 
power  over  evil  spirits,  and,  by  his  superior 
miracles,  to  give  a  new  proof  of  his  Messiahship. 
Secondly ;  the  evil  spirits  themselves  were  con- 
stramed  to  give  their  testimony,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  the  Holv  One  of  Israel. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  miraculous  dispensa- 
tion ceased,  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  which  belonged  |>re-emi- 
nently  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and,  in  inferior 
degrees,  to  many  other  Christians  in  the  apostolic 
age,  subsided  gmdually.  After  the  great  object 
of  supematniul  works  was  accomplished  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  all 
its  sacred  truths,  Snd  its  divinely  appointed  in- 
stitutions, during  the  lifb  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  further 


Qoeasion  finr  miracles,  and  no  satisfrelory  evi- 
dence that  they  actually  occurred. 

MIRIAM  (Mttemest),  sister  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  watched 
her  infimt  brother  when  exposed  on  the  Nile ;  in 
which  case  she  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  years 
old  at  the  time  (Ezod.  ii.  4,  sq.).  When  the 
Israelites  left  Egypt,  Miriam  naturally  became 
the  leading  woman  among  them.  She  is  called 
'a  prophetess'  (Exod.  zv.  80).  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  she  led  the  music,  dance, 
and  song,  with  which  the  women  celebrated  their 
deliverance  (Exod.  xv.  20-22).  The  arrival  of 
Moses'  wife  in  the  camp  seems  to  have  created 
in  her  an  unseemly  dreaa  of  losing  her  influence 
and  position,  and  led  her  into  complaints  of  and 
dangerous  reflections  upon  Moses,  in  which  Aaron 
joined.  For  this  she  wss  smitten  with  leprosy, 
and,  although  healed  at  the  intercession  of  Moses, 
wss  excluded  fbr  seven  days  from  the  camp 
(Num.  xii. ;  Deut  xxiv.  9).  Her  death  took 
place  in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after 
the  Exodus,  at  the  encampment  of  Kadesh-bamea 
(Num.  XX.  1),  where  her  sepulchre  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  time  of  Eusebius. 

MIRROR  (Exod.  xxxviu.  8 ;  Job  xxxii.  8). 
In  the  first  of  these  passages  the  mirrors  In  the 
possession  of  the  women  of  the  Israelites,  when 
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they  quitted  Egypt,  are  described  as  being  of 
brass ;  for  *  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it,' 
are  made  from  them.  In  the  second,  the  firma- 
ment is  compared  to  'a  molten  mirror.'  In  f^ 
all  the  mirrors  used  in  ancient  times  were  of 
metal;  and  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  women  in 
the  wilderness  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  they 
were  doubtless  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  country, 
and  many  of  which  now  exist  in  our  musenms 
and  collections  of  Egyptian  antiqidties.  These 
are  of  mixed  metals,  chiefly  copper,  most  care- 
fully wrought  and  highly  polished ;  and  so  ad- 
mirably did  the  skUl  of  the  Egyptians  succeed 
in  the  composition  of  metals,  that  this  substitute 
for  our  modem  looking-glass  was  susceptible  of 
a  lustre  which  has  even  been  partiaUy  revived 
at  the  present  day  in  some  of  those  discovered  at 


Thebes,  thowh  boned  in  the  earth  for  lo  nunv 
Mntnries.  The  idutot  hwif  wu  nrarl;  rooiid, 
and  iia*  inserted  in  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  die  form  of  which  Tuied  bcconUdb  (o  the 
taste  of  the  owner. 

MISH'AEL,  one  of  the  three  oompaniOD*  of 
Daniel,  who  were  cast  info  ths  bnniing  tUriiBee 
by  Nebuchadneiisr,  and  were  minculouilji  de- 
liTcred  from  it  (Dan.  iii.  l3-30>  The  Chaldsan 
name  wag  Methech  (Dan.  L  7). 

MISH'PAT,  a  foontun  in  E£adesh  [see  lU- 


diatricl 


MIS'KEPHOTH-MA'IM,  a  place  o 

near  Sidon  (Joah.  xi.  S;  liii.  6).  Idk  name 
means  *  burnings  of  water,'  which  Kimchi  midec- 
Btands  of  warm  bathi ;  but  more  probably  it 
means  bnniings  itf  or  betide  the  water — either 
lime-kllua  or  smeltiag  furnaces  siloated   near 
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to  the  Roman  as.  The  <u  was  of  less  weight  and 
▼aloe  in  later  than  in  early  timea.    Its  original 

value  was  3'4  farthings,  and  afterwards  3)  f^ 
thLnps.  The  laller  was  its  talue  in  the  time  of 
Cbnst,  and  the  mite  being  one-eiahth  of  that 
sum,  was  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  an 
English  farthing.  It  was  the  smallest  coin 
known  lo  the  Hebrews  (Luke  lii.  SB). 

MITH'CAH,  one  of  the  encampment!  of  the 
laravliles  [Wandehinc]. 

HITYLE'NE,  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
in  the  £geaa  Sea.  about  seven  mile*  and  a  half 
from  the  opposite  point  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. It  was  a  well-built  town,  hut  unwholetomely 
situated.  It  was  the  natiTe  place  of  Pittacus, 
Theopbanes,  Theophraelus,  Sappho,  AlcKa^  and 
Diophanes.  St.  Paul  louchnl  al  Milylene  in  hii 
Toyage  from  Corinth  to  Judcca  (Acts  ii.  14). 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  Christian  church  was 
established  at  this  plare  iu  the  apostolic  sge.  No 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  history 
until  a  late  period;  and  in  the  second  cenlnry 
beetbcniam  was  so  rife  in  Milylene  that  a  man 
was  anDually  sacrificed  to  Dionysus.  Id  the 
fifth,  siath.  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  we, 
however,  find  bishops  of  Milylene  present  at 
several  councils.  Hitylene  slili  exists,  and  has 
given  its  name,  in  the  form  of  Mytiini,  to  the 
whole  island ;  but  it  is  now  a  place  of  no  im- 

MIZ'PAH-  The  word  signifies  Q  iealc*-(Dioer, 
and  is  the  name  of  several  towns  and  places  in 
lofty  sitnalions,  whether  faraisbed  with  a  watch- 
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oooftuDd  this  with  the  Hiipeh  of  Gikad  a 
Jndg.  il.  39 ;  bat  it  i*  better  u  diMioguih  lia 

[MiEPEB  S]. 

a.  MIZPAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  wben  tbi 
people  were  wont  to  convene  (Josh.  iviu.  K; 
Jodg.  II.  1,3;  uL  1;  1  Sam-vilK-IG;  i.  IT, 
■q. ).  Il  waa  afterwards  fortified  by  Asa.  to  pi» 
tect  the  borders  against  the  kingdom  of  lirvl  (I 
Kings  II.  S3 ;  2  Chroo.  xvL  6).  In  later  liws 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  governor  luiilfT  Ac 
Chaldsans  (Jer.  il.  C,  sq.;  comp.  Neh.iiL  !,15, 
19).  Its  position  is  nowhere  menlioatd  b  Seri^ 
tnre  or  by  Josephns ;  bnt  it  could  not  ban  In 
&r  from  Ranuh,  since  king  Asa  foRified  il  viA 
materials  taken  from  that  plaoe ;  and  thil  il  n 
situated  on  an  elevated  spot  is  clear  from  ill  disk 
Neby  Samwil,  a  poor  village  seated  apoo  lb 
summit  of  an  elevated  ridge  about  four  ind  s  bV 
milei  N.N.W.  Irom  Jerusalem,   is  soppcsrd  u 

and  application  as  Hiipah.  and  is  borne  byKnni 
placet  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  MIZPEH,  a  town  in  the  plvns  of  SiM 
(Josh.  zv.  3S),  Ensebios  and  Jemme  idsnlilTii 
with  a  place  which,  in  their  time,  bore  tht  nsf 
of  Mapha,  on  the  borders  of  Eleutberopolii  kbI^ 
ward,  oil  the  road  lo  JElia  or  Jerusalem, 

3.  MIZPEH,  the  place  more  usually  (slU 
Mispah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  once  cM 
Hiipeh  (Josh.  iviiL  26)  [Miepah  3]. 

3.  MIZPEH  OF  GILKAD.  thrwigh  nt  h 
which  Jephlhah  passed  in  his  pursuit  of  dit  la 
moniles  [Judg,  xi.  29).  Some  think  ittfatoB 
with  Hiipah  1 ;  and  it  is  possibly  the  ssmt  (li 
the  Ramath-mizpeh  of  Josh.  xiiL  SG. 

4.  MJZPEH.avalleyin  the  region ofLetsB* 
(Josh.  li.  B;  comp,  xi.  3). 

MIZ'RAlM.or  uhd  or  HixaaiM,  Ibe  im 
by  which,  in  Scripture,  Egypt  is  generally  inf- 
Dated,  apparently  from  its  having  been  pn^ 
by  Miiraim,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  i-).  tbn 
ancient  title  is  still  preserved  in  Misr,  [be  ciii>' 
ing  Arabic  name  of  the  country  [Egtit]. 

MNA'SON,  an  'old  disdple,'  with  wW  % 
Paul  lodged  when  at  Jerrualem  in  aj>.  M  (Ao 
iii.  16).  He  seems  lo  have  been  a  uiirr  d 
Cyprus,  but  au  inhabitant  of  Jerasslem,  Bt 
Joaes  and  Barnabas.  Some  think  thai  be  •» 
converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  while  ilt>p» 
(Ac(3  liii.  9);  but  the  designation  'an  old  ds- 
ciple,'  has  more  generally  icdaced  the  aDchm*' 
thai  he  was  converted  by  Jesoa  himielt  sail  *■■ 
perhaps  one  of  the  seventy. 

MOAB,  son  of  Lot  and  his  eldest  dso^ 
(Gen.  xix.  30-38).  He  wai  bom  abovt  Ibe  »« 
time  with  Isaac,  and  became  the  (bonder  of  Ik 
Moabilea. 

MCABITES,  a  tribe  descended  fiomMosbtlr 
son  of  Lot,  and  consequently  related  to  th(B(- 
brews  (Gen.  xix.  a;).  Previous  to  the  tiodoirf 
the  latter  from  Egypt,  the  former,  sfler  eifelltil 
the  original  inhabitants,  called  Kminu(Geii.n' 
S ;  DeuL  il.  1 1 ),  had  possessed  Ihemselves  rf  *< 
regionon  the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jmoi' 
as  br  north  as  the  river  Jabbok.  Bat  llw  at*- 
em,  and  indeed  Ihe  finest  and  best,  porliiiii  oTl" 
territory,  vit.  that  extending  fbom  the  Jibh*  » 
the  Arnon,  had  passed  into  the  hands  rf  l« 
Amoriles,  who  founded  there  one  of  their  kiif 
domt,  with  Ueshbon  fbr  ib  capital  (N»* "'' 
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26).  Og  had  established  another  at  Bashan. 
Henoe  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  the  valley  and 
river  Amon  constituted  the  northern  boundary  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  IS;  Jndg.  xi.  18).  As  the 
Hebrews  advanced  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
Canaan,  they  did  not  enter  the  pro^r  territory  of 
the  Moabites  (Deut.  iL  9 ;  Judg.  xi.  18),  but  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  the  Amorites  (a  Canaan- 
icish  tribe),  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Moab ;  whence  the  western  part,  lying  along  the 
Jordan,  frequently  occurs  under  the  name  of 
'plains  of  Moab'  (Dent.  i.  5;  xxix.  1).  The 
Moabites,  fearing  the  numbers  that  were  march- 
ing around  them,  showed  them  at  least  no  kind- 
ness (Dent,  xxiii.  3);  and  their  king  (Balak) 
hired  Balaam  to  ntter  prophetic  curses,  which, 
howerer,  were  converted  into  blessings  in  his 
mouth  (Num.  xii.  sq.).  The  Gadites  now  took 
possession  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, which  the  Amorites  had  wrested  from  the 
Muabites,  and  established  themselves  there ;  while 
the  Renbenitea  settled  in  the  southern  part  (Num. 
xxxiL  34;  comp.  Josh,  xiii.,  which,  however, 
differs  somewhat  in  the  designation  of  particular 

tOWDS). 

We  see  the  first  hostilities  breaking  out  in  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  when  the 
Hebrews  had  been  for  a  long  time  tributary  to  the 
Moabitn,  but  threw  off  their  yoke  under  Ehud 
(Judg.  iii.  12-30).    Towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, however,  peace  and  friendship  were  restored, 
mutual  honours  were  reciprocated  (as  the  history 
of  Ruth  shows),  and  Moab  appears  often  to  have 
affijrded  a  place  of  refuge  to  outcasts  and  emi- 
grant Hebrews  (Ruth  i.  1 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxii. 
3, 4 ;  Jer.  xl.  1 1 ;  Isa.  xvi.  2).    After  Saul  had 
viged  successful  war  agaiust  them  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47),  David  made  them  tributary  (2  Sam.  viii.  2, 
12;  xxUl  20).    The  right  to  levy  this  tribute 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Israel  after  the 
ditision  of  the  kingdom ;  for  upon  the  death  of 
Ahab  (about  B.C.  896),  they  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  as  many 
nuns  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii.  4;  comp.  Isa.  xvi.  I). 
Jehoram  (b.c.  896),  in  alliance  with  Judah  and 
Edom,  sought  indeed  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
■abjection.     The  invading  army,  after  having 
been  preserved  from  perishing  by  thirst  through 
the  interventicm  of  Elisha,  defeated  the  Moabites 
and  ravaged  the  country ;  but,  through  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  king,  in  offering  up  in  sacrifice 
lus  ion  [Mbbha],  were  induced  to  retire  without 
completing  the  object  of  the  expedition.     The 
Moabites  deeply  resented  the  part  which  the  king 
of  Judah  took  in  this  invasion,  and  formed  a 
powerful  confederacy  with  the  Ammonites,  Edom- 
ites,  and  others,  who  marched  in  great  force  into 
Judtts,  and  formed  their  camp  at  Engedi,  where 
uiey  fell  out  among  themselves  and  destroyed 
^ch  other,  through  the  special  interposition  of 
Providence  in  favour  of  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
P^ple  (2  Kings  iii.  4,  sq. ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xx. 
IpK))    [EusBA ;    Jehobam  ;    Jehobhaphat]. 
Under  Jehoash  (b.c  849)  we  see  them  undertake 
incursions  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carry 
on  offeurtve  war  against  it  (2  Kings  xiii.  20). 

Though  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel  often 
mentions  the  Moabites,  yet  it  is  silent  respecting 
a  circumstanoe  which,  in  relation  to  one  passage, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  the  re-oon- 
qaest  of  the  territory  between  the  Amon  and  the 


Jabbok,  which  was  wrested  ft-om  the  Moabites  by 
the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  of  the  territory  pos- 
sessed by  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  This 
territory  in  general  we  see,  according  to  Isa.  xvi., 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  again.  Even 
Sel^  the  andent  capital  of  the  Edomites,  seems 
likewise,  from  Isa.  xvi.  1,  to  have  belonged  to 
them,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  most  natural  sup- 
position is,  that,  after  the  carrying  away  of  those 
tribes  into  captivity,  the  Moabites  occupied  their 
territory;  as  it  is  expressly  stated  (Jer.  xlix.  1-5) 
that  the  Amorites  intruded  tliemselves  into  the 
territory  of  the  captive  Gadites,  as  the  Edomites 
did  in  respect  to  the  Jews  at  a  later  period. 

Still  later,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  see  the 
Moabites  acting  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  ChaU 
dsBsns  (2  Kines  xxiv.  2),  and  beholding  with 
malicious  satisfaction  the  destruction  of  a  kindred 
people  (Ezek.  xxv.  8-11);  yet,  according  to  an 
account  in  Josephus  {Antiq,  x.  9.  7),  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when  on  his  way  to  E^pt,  made  war 
upon  tiiem,  and  subdued  them,  together  with  the 
Ammonites,  five  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

That  continual  wars  and  contentions  must  have 
created  a  feeling  of  national  hostility  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Moabites,  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. This  feeling  manifested  itself  on  the  part 
of  the  Hebrews,  sometimes  in  bitter  proverbs, 
sometimes  in  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets ; 
on  the  part  of  the  Moabites  in  proud  boastings 
and  expressions  of  contempt  (Isa.  xvi.  6). 

Among  the  prophecies,  however,  that  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.-xxiv.)  is  above  all  remarkable,  in 
which  this  ancient  prophet  (who  withal  was  not 
an  Israelite),  hired  by  Moab  to  curse,  is  impelled 
by  Uie  Divine  Spirit  to  6/«n  Israel,  and  to  an- 
nounce the  Aitore  destruction  of  Moab  by  a 
mighty  hero  in  Israel  (Num.  xxiv.  17).  The 
destruction  of  the  Moabites  for  their  scorn  and 
contempt  of  Israel  is  predicted  by  Jeremiah, 
E^kiel,  Amos,  and  Zephauiah. 

After  the  exile  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  nations  had  found  place  by  means  of 
intermarriages  (Ezra  ix.  1,  sq. ;  Neh.  xiiL  1^ 
which,  however,  were  dissolved  by  the  theocratic 
zeal  of  Ezra.  The  last  (chronologically)  notice 
of  the  Moabites  which  occurs  in  Scripture  is^  in 
Dan.  xi.  41,  which  contains  an  obscure  intimation 
of  the  escape  of  the  Moabites  fVom  the  overthrow 
with  which  neighbouring  countries  would  be 
visited  {Antiq,  xiii.  15).  Thenceforth  their 
name  is  lost  under  that  of  the  Arabians,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  Ammon  and  Edom.  Until  of 
late  the  accounts  of  the  territory  of  Moab  are  un- 
commonly meagre,  but  within  these  few  years  it 
has  been  explored  by  various  travellers,  who 
have  shed  a  new  light  on  the  topography  of  this 
region. 

Prom  their  researches  we  learn  that  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  which  lay  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  Judflea,  and  which  bordered  on  the  east, 
north-east,  and  partly  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  soil  is  rather  more  diversified  than  that 
of  Ammon ;  and,  where  the  desert  and  plains  of 
salt  have  not  encroached  upon  its  borders,  of 
equal  fertility.  There  are  manifest  and  abundant 
signs  of  its  ancient  importance.  The  whole  of  the 
plains  are  covered  with  the  sites  of  towns  on  every 
eminence  or  spot  convenient  for  the  construction 
of  one ;  and  as  the  land  is  capable  of  rich  culti« 
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vAtion,  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  the  oonntrj,  noir 
•o  deserted,  onoe  prewnted  ft  oootinaed  picture  of 
plaittr  and  fertility.  The  form  of  fields  is  still 
▼isible,  and  there  are  remains  of  Roman  highways 
▼hich  are  in  some  places  completely  pavra,  *  and 
on  which  there  are  milestones  of  tne  times  of 
Trajan,  Marcos  Anrelins,  and  Se^ros,  with  the 
nnmbers  of  the  miles  legible  upon  them.  Wher- 
erer  any  spot  is  cultivated  the  com  is  luxuriant ; 
and  the  fre(}ueocy  and  almost,  in  man^  instances, 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  sites  of  ancient  towns, 
prove  that  the  population  of  Uie  country  was  for^ 
merly  proportioned  to  its  fertility.  It  was  in  its 
state  or  highest  prosperity  that  the  prophets  fore- 
told that  the  cities  of  Moab  should  become  deso- 
late, without  any  to  dwell  in  them ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  although  the  sites,  ruins,  and 
names  of  many  ancient  cities  of  Moab  can  be 
traced,  not  one  of  them  exists  at  the  present  day 
as  tenanted  by  man.  The  argument  for  the  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  reoo^  dedncible  from 
this,  among  other  fhcts  of  the  same  kind,  is  pro- 
duced with  considerable  force  by  Dr.  Keith  in 
his  work  on  Prophecy. 

MOLE  {ehoMtj  Lev.  xi.  S9,  in  our  version 
'  weasel  *).  Although  the  similarity  of  sound  in 
names  is  an  unsafe  ground  to  depend  upon  when 
it  is  applied  to  specific  animals,  still,  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  appwing  likewise  to  imply  creeping 
into»  creeping  underneath  by  bnrrowmg— charac- 
teristics most  obvious  in  moles — and  the  Arabic 
denomination  being  undoubted,  choled  may  be 
assumed  to  indicate  the  above  animaL  This  con- 
clunon  is  the  more  to  be  relied  on  as  the  animal 
is  rather  common  in  Syria,  and  in  some  places 
abundant  Zoologists  have  considered  the  par- 
ticular species  to  be  the  Talpa  Europtta,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  oommcm  mole,  is  so  well 
known  as  not  to  require  a  more  particular  de- 
scription. The  ancients  represented  the  mole  to 
have  no  eyes:  which  assertion  later  scientific 
writers  believed  they  had  disproved  by  showing 
our  species  to  be  possessed  of  these  organs,  though 
exceedingly  small.  Nevertheless,  recent  observa- 
tions have  proved  that  a  species»  in  other  respects 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  distinguished  fh>m  the 
common,  is  totally  destitute  of  eyes.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  and  probablv  extends  to  the  East, 
instead  of  the  Eurcptta.  Moles  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Rodent  order,  whereof  all  the  families  and  genera 
are  provided  with  strong  incisor  teeth,  like  rats 
and  squirrels,  and  therefore  intended  for  subsist- 
ing chiefly  on  grain  and  nuts :  tliey  are  on  the 
contrary  snppliM  with  a  great  number  of  small 
teeth,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-two  in  each  jaw — 
indicating  a  partial  regimen ;  for  they  feed  on 
worms,  larvm,  and  under-ground  insects,  as  well 
as  on  roots,  and  thus  belong  to  the  insectivorous 
order :  which  brings  the  application  of  the  name 
somewhat  nearer  to  camivora  and  its  received 
internretation  '  weasel.' 

MCKLOCH,  or  rather  Molecb,  is  chieflv  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  national  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  to  whom  children  were  sacrificed  by 
fire.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  asceituning  at 
what  period  the  Israelites  became  acquainted  with 
this  iaolatij ;  yet  various  reasons  render  it  pro- 
bable that  It  was  before  the  time  of  Sdomon,  the 
date  usually  assigned  for  iti  introduction*  Never- 
theless, it  is  for  tJie  first  time  direetiy  stated  that 


Solomon  erected  a  hiiA-plaee  for  Molech  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (I  Kings  xL  7) ;  sad  fion  tbt 
period  his  wonhip  coDtinued  munlerniptedlT 
there,  or  in  Tophet^  in  the  ^ndley  <rf  Huumxi, 
until  Josiah  defiled  both  places  (8  Kiogi  xim. 
10,  13).  Jehoahas,  however,  tiie  son  sod  fw> 
cesser  of  Josiah,  again  *  did  what  was  evil  id  tk 
sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  hb  fttkn 
had  done '  (2  Kings  xxiii.  32).  The  same  brad 
condemnation  is  made  against  the  snooee^ 
kings,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah; 
and  Esekiel,  writing  during  the  captivity,  mu 
*■  Do  you,  by  ofiering  vour  gijfb,  and  by  makmg 
your  sons  pass  through  the  &e,  poUntejfmneha 
with  all  your  idols  until  tkU  daf,  and  ibill  I  be 
enquired  of  by  you  ?'  (xx.  31).  After  the  resto- 
ration, all  traces  of  this  idolatiy  disappesr. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  thetenmii 
which  the  act  of  sacrificing  children  is  doeribed 
in  the  Old  Testament  so  as  to  make  themneni 
mere  passing  between  two  fires,  without  sny  risk 
of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  purification.  IVi 
theory — ^which  owes  its  origin  to  a  denre  in  umt 
Rabbins  to  lessen  the  mass  of  evidenee  vhieb 
their  own  history  offers  of  tiie  perverse  idobtm 
of  the  Jews — is  effectually  declared  nnteosble  br 
such  passages  as  Pis.  evi  38 ;  Jer.  viL  SI ;  Eiek. 
xvi.  20;  xxiii.  37;  the  last  two  of  which  mj 
also  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  victimi  veiv 
slaughtered  before  they  were  burnt. 

MONEY.  This  term  is  naed  to  denote  wba- 
ever  commodity  the  inhabitants  of  any  coqoot 
may  have  agreed  or  are  compelled  to  itmnn 
an  equivalent  for  their  labour,  and  in  exeiiaa|e 
fiir  other  commodities. 

Different  commodities  have  been  used  ss  mattj 
in  the  primitive  state  of  society  in  all  coanlnei* 
such  as  skins,  cattie,  com,  dried  fish,  sogv.ti' 
salt.  A  long  period  of  time  most  have  interreoed 
between  the  mvt  introduction  of  the  precionaK' 
tals  into  commerce,  and  their  becoming  genenllf 
used  as  money.  The  peculiar  qualities  whicb  so 
eminentiy  fit  them  for  this  purpose  would  only  be 
gradually  discovered.  They  would  probsbly  be 
first  introduced  in  their  gross  and  nimvrifiediMe. 
A  sheep,  an  ox,  a  certun  quantity  of  con,  oruy 
other  article,  would  afterwards  be  bartered  or  ei- 
changed  for  pieces  of  gold  or  ailver  in  bsn  « 
ingota,  in  the  same  wav  as  they  would  fonaerij 
have  been  exchanged  for  iron,  copper,  doth. « 
anything  else.  The  merchants  would  soon  bep 
to  estimate  their  proper  value,  and,  in  efteOBC 
exchanges,  would  first  agree  upon  the  qoslitj  « 
the  me«U  to  be  given,  and  Uien  the  qnsintj 
which  its  possessor  had  become  bound  towj 
would  be  ascertained  by  weight.  This,  aeoonuag 
to  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  was  the  manner  in  vhid| 
the  precious  metals  were  originally  exehaii|ed 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  same  practice  ii  i»^ 
observed  in  different  countries.  In  many  ptftt 
of  China  and  Abyssinia  the  value  of  gold  lai 
silver  is  always  ascertained  by  weight  Iron  vn 
the  first  money  of  the  Laoedamionians,  and  eo|fff 

of  the  Romans. 

In  the  sacred  writings  there  is  fbvqaait  no- 
tion of  gdd,  silver,  and  brass,  sums  of  wmejj, 
purchases  made  with  money,  current  moBcy»  ■» 
money  cHf  a  certain  weight  Indeed,  the  mcacya' 
Scripture  is  all  estimated  by  wei^t  ^Abnhoi 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  bed  nsw 
in  the  audience  of  tiie  soub  of  Hetii,  fbnr  haadirf 
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ibekdt  ^  filvef »  coirent  money  with  the  mer- 
sbint '  (Geo.  xziii  19).  The  brethren  of  Joseph 
anied  back  into  Egypt  the  money  *  in  full 
ireight'  which  they  mul  foond  in  their  sacks 
[Gen.  xliiL  21).  J^See  also  Gen.  zziv.  2S:  Jer. 
uxii.  9 ;  Amos  Tiii.  5 ;  Dent  zxv.  13).  It  was 
customary  fbr  the  Jews  to  have  scales  attached  to 
their  girdles  for  weigUng  the  gold  and  silver  they 
received ;  bat  the  Cimaanites  carried  them  in  their 
hands. 

There  is  no  direct  allnsion    in    the    sacred 
writings  to  coined  money  as  belonsing  to  the 
Jewish  nation.     In  Gen.  zxxiii.  19,  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  bought  a  part  of  a  field  *  for  an  hundred 
pieces  of  money  ;*  and  the  friends  of  Job  are  sud 
to  have  given  him  each  '  a  piece  of  money '  (Job 
iliu  1 1 ).  The  term  in  the  original  is  kesitoth^  and 
b  by  some  thought  to  denote  '  sheep '  or  <  lamb ;' 
by  others  a  kind  of  money  having  the  impression 
of  a  sheep  or  lamb ;  and  by  others  again  a  purse 
of  money.    The  most  correct  translation  may  be 
presomed  to  be  that  which  fiivonrs  the  idea  of  a 
pieoe  of  money  bearing  some  stamp  or  mark 
indicating  that  it  was  of  ihe  value  of  a  sheep  or 
lamb.    Maurice,  in  his  Antiquities  rf  India  (vol. 
vil),  bears  testimony  to  the  fiict  that  the  earliest 
coins  were  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox  or 
ibeep.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  specimen 
of  the  original  Roman  As,  the  surfiuse  of  which  is 
pearly  the  size  of  a  brick,  with  the  figure  of  a  bull 
impressed  upon  it.    Other  devices  would  suggest 
themselves  to  different  nations  as  arising  out  o£, 
or  connected  with«  particular  places  or  circum- 
stances, as  the  Babylonish  lion,  ^gina's  tortoise, 
Bdotia's  shield,  the  lyre  of  Mitylene,  the  wheat 
of  Metapontum.    Beli^on  would  also  at  an  early 
period  claim  to  be  distingutshed,  and  accordingly 
the  effigies  of  Juno,  Diana,  C^es,  Jove,  Hercules, 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  Pluto^  Neptune,  and  many  other 
of  the  heathen  deities  are  found  impressed  upon 
the  early  coin».    The  Jews,  however,  were  the 
vonhi|>pers  of  the  one  only  true  God ;  idolatry 
*u  strictly  forbidden  in  their  law  ;  and  there- 
fore their  shekel  never  bore  a  head,  but  was 
napresBcd  simply  with  the  almond  rod  and  the 
potof 
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^e  first  Roman  coinage  took  place,  according 
to  Pliny  (£r,jr.  Nat.  xxxiil  3),  m  the  reign  of 
winsTullius,  about  650  years  before  Christ; 
(»it  It  was  not  until  Alexander  of  Macedon  had 
subdued  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  Julias  Cosar 
fod  consolidated  the  Roman  empire,  that  the 
"'^^  of  a  living  ruler  was  permitted  to  be 
^ped  nnon  the  coins.  Previous  to  that  period 
wroei  and  deities  alone  gave  currency  to  the 
money  of  imnerial  Rome. 

AntiochusSidetes,  king  of  Syria,  is  represented 
w  have  granted  to  Simon  Maccabew  the  privUege 
^^<^i*&ii«moneyinJudca(lMaoe.xv.6).  This 


is  considered  to  be  the  first  mention  of  Hebrew 
money,  properly  so  called.  It  consisted  of  shekels 
and  demi-shekels,  the  third  part  of  a  shekel,  and 
the  quarter  of  a  shekel,  of  silver. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Cosar,  who  first  struck 
a  living  portrait  on  his  coins,  the  Roman  coins 
run  in  a  continued  succession  of  so-called  Csesars, 
their  queens  and  crown-princes,  from  about  b.c. 
48  down  to  Romulus  Augustulus,  emperor  of 
the  West,  who  was  dethroned  by  Odoacer  about 
Aj>.  475. 

After  its  subjugation  by  Rome  much  foreign 
money  found  its  way  into  the  land  of  JudsML 
The  piece  of  tribute  money,  or  coin  mentioned  in 
Luke  XX.  24,  as  presented  to  our  Saviour,  bore  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  large  quantity 
of  Roman  coins  was  at  tnat  time  in  circulation 
throuithout  Judea. 

MONEY  CHANGERS.    It  is  mentioned  by 
Volney  that  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  when 
any  considerable  payments  are  to  be  made*  an 
agent  of  exchange  is  sent  for,  who  counts  paras 
by  thousands,  rejects  pieces  of  false  money,  and 
weighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or  toge- 
ther.   It  has  hence  been  suggested  that  the  '  cur- 
rent money  with  the  mer^uint,'  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  xxiii.  16),  might  have  been  such 
as  was  approved  of  by  competent  judges  whose 
business  it  was  to  detect  firaudulent  money  if 
offered  in  payment    It  appears  that  there  were 
bankers  or  money-changers  in  Judsea,  who  made 
a  trade  of  receiving  money  in  deposit  and  paying 
interest  for  it  (Matt.  xxv.  S7).    Some  of  tiiem 
had  even  established  'themselves  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (xxi.  12),  where 
they  were  in  the  practice  of  exchanging  one  spe- 
cies of  money  for  another.    Persons  who  came 
from  a  distance  to  worship  at  Jerusalem  would 
naturally  bring  with  them  the  monev  current  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  it  might  therefore 
be  a  matter  of  convenience  for  them  to  get  this 
money  exchanged  at  the  door  of  the  temple  for 
that  which  was  current  in  Jerusalem,  and  upon 
their  departure  to  receive  again  that  species  of 
money  which  dreulated  in  the  districts  to  which 
they  were  journeying.    These  money-changers 
would,  of  course,  charge  a  commission  upon  all 
their  transactions,  but  from  the  observation  of 
our  Saviour,  when  he  overthrew  the  tables  of 
those  in  the  temple,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  not  distinguished  for  honesty  and  fiiir  deal- 
ing :  '  It  is  written,  my  house  shall  be  called  the 
house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves'  (ver.  13). 

MOON.  The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  amonff  the  earliest  corruptions  of  religion, 
which  woiud  naturally  take  its  rise  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  transparent,  and  the  heavens  as  bright  as 
they  are  glowing.  In  these  countries  the  moon 
is  of  exceeding  beauty.  If  the  sun  <  rules  the 
day/  the  moon  nas  the  throne  of  night,  which,  if 
less  gorgeous  than  that  of  the  son,  is  more  at- 
tractive, because  of  a  less  oppressively  brilliant 
light,  while  her  retinae  of  surrounding  stars  seems 
to  give  a  sort  of  truth  to  her  regal  state,  and  cer- 
tainly adds  not  inconsiderably  to  her  beauty. 
The  moon  was  therefore  worshipped  as  a  goddess 
in  the  East  at  a  very  early  period ;  in  India  un- 
der the  name  of  Maja ;  among  the  Assyrians  at 
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Mylitta;  with  the  Phonicians  she  was  termed 
Astarte  or  Ashteroth,  who  was  also  denominated 
the  Syrian  mother.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
worshipped  her  as  Artemis  and  Diana.  Job 
(xxzi.  26)  alludes  to  the  power  of  the  moou  over 
the  human  soul :  *  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and 
my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth 
hath  kissed  my  hand :  this  also  were  an  iniquity, 
fbr  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.' 
The  moon,  as  being  mistress  of  the  night,  may 
well  have  been  considered  as  the  lesser  of  the  two 
great  lights  of  heaven  (Gen.  i.  16).  It  was  ac- 
cordingly regarded  in  the  old  Syrian  superstition 
as  subject  to  the  sun's  influence,  which  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  active  and  generative  power  of 
nature,  while  the  moon  was  reverenced  as  the 
passive  and  producing  power.  The  moon,  ac- 
cordingly, was  looked  upon  as  feminine.  Herein 
Oriental  usage  agrees  with  our  own.  But  this 
Qsafle  was  by  no  means  universal. 

The  epithet  *  queen  of  heaven '  appears  to  have 
been  very  common.  Nor  was  it,  any  more  than 
the  worship  of  the  moon,  unknown  to  the  Jews, 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  Jere- 
miah (xliv.  17),  where  the  Israelites  (men  and 
women,  the  latter  exert  most  influence)  appear 
given  over  to  this  species  of  idolatry :  *  We  will 
certainly  bum  incense  to  the  queen  rfheaven,  and 

Sour  out  drink-offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have 
one,  we  and  our  fkthers ;  for  then  had  we  plenty 
of  victuals,  and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  But 
since  we  left  off  to  bum  incense  to  the  queen  of 
heaven,  we  have  wanted  all  things.'  The  last 
verse  of  the  pauage  adds  to  the  bumt-offerings 
and  drink-offerings,  'cakes  to  worship  her.' 
Vows  were  also  made  by  the  Jews  to  the  moon, 
which  superstition  required  to  be  fulfilled  (ver. 
25). 

The  banefbl  influence  of  the  moon  still  finds 
credence  in  the  East  Moonlight  is  held  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  eyes.  In  Ps.  cxxi.  6  we  read, 
'  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  nieht  ^  so  that  the  impression  that  the 
moon  may  do  injury  to  man  is  neither  partial  nor 
▼ague.  Kosenmiiller  refers  this  to  the  cold  of 
night,  which,  he  says,  is  very  great  and  sensible 
in  the  East,  owing,  partly,  to  the  great  heat  of 
the  day.  If  this  extreme  (comparative)  cold  is 
considered  in  connection  with  the  Oriental  custom 
of  sleeping  out  of  doors,  on  the  flat  roofs  of 
houses,  or  even  on  the  ground,  without  in  all 
cases  sufficient  precautionary  measures  for  pro- 
tecting the  flrame,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing whence  arose  the  evil  influence  ascribed 

to  the  moon. 

MOON,  NEW.  [Festivals.] 
MOR'DECAI  (supposed  to  come  from  the 
Persian  word  signifying  little  man,  mannikin :  or, 
according  to  others,  from  the  idol  Merodachf  thus 
signifying  a  votary  of  Merodach,  The  last  sup- 
position IS  not  unlikely,  seeing  that  Daniel  had 
the  Chaldsan  name  of  Belshiuzar),  son  of  Jair, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  descended  from  one  of 
the  captives  transported  to  Babylon  with  Jehoia- 
chin  (£sth.  ii.  5).  He  was  resident  at  Snsa,  then 
the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had 
under  his  care  his 'niece  Hadessa,  otherwise 
Esther,  at  the  time  when  the  fiiirest  damsels  of 
the  land  were  gathered  together,  that  from  among 
them  a  fitUng  soooessor  to  queen  Vashti  might  be  I 


selected  fiir  king  Ahasoenis.  Among  them  w 
Esther,  and  on  her  the  choice  fell ;  while,  by 
what  management  we  know  not,  her  relitioDslup 
to  Mordecai,  and  her  Jewish  denent,  remained 
unknown  at  the  palace.  The  uncle  lost  none  of 
his  influence  over  the  niece  by  her  elevstkn, 
although  the  seclusion  of  the  royal  harem  ex- 
cluded him  from  direct  intercourse  with  her. 
He  seems  to  have  held  some  office  about  the 
court ;  for  we  find  him  in  daily  attendance  there, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  through  this  cmpky* 
ment  that  he  became  privy  to  a  plot  of  two  of  the 
chamberlains  against  the  life  of  the  king,  vhieh 
through  Esther  he  made  known  to  the  moaank. 
This  great  service  was  however  suffered  to  pia 
without  reward  at  the  time.  On  the  rise  of 
Haman  to  power  at  court,  Mordecai  alone,  of  all 
the  nobles  and  officers  who  crowded  the  roni 

gates,  refhsed  to  manifest  the  customary  signs  of 
omage  to  die  royal  favourite.    It  would  be  too 
much  to  attribute  this  to  an  independence  d 
spirit,  which,  however  usual  in  Europe,  is  Gfr 
known  in  Eastern  courts.    Haman  was  an  Abb- 
lekite;  and  Mordecai  brooked  not  to  bov  himself 
down  before  one  of  a  nation  which  from  tk 
earliest  times  had  been  the  most  devoted  eiwmic! 
of  the  Jewish  people-    The  Orientals  are  mo- 
cious  of  the  outward  marks  of  respect,  vfaicii 
they  hold  to  be  due  to  the  position  they  oeca]!f ; 
and  the  erect  mien  of  Mordecai  among  the  beui- 
ing  courtiers  escaped  not  the  keen  eyeof  Huub. 
He  noticed  it,  and  brooded  over  it  from  day » 
day :  he  knew  well  the  class  of  feelings  in  vhiek 
it  originated,  and — ^remembering  the  eternal  a- 
mity  vowed  by  the  Israelites  against  his  pecfit 
and  how  often  their  conquering  sword  had  all 
but  swept  his  nation  from  the  face  of  the  eartfa- 
he  vow«l  b^  one  great  stroke  to  exterminate  tke 
Hebrew  nation,  the  fkte  of  which  he  belieTtdio 
be  in  his  hands.    The  temptation  was  gRrat^iid 
to  his  ill-regulated  mind  irresistible.    He  then- 
fore  procured  the  well*known  and  bloody  deem 
from  the  king  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Unel- 
ites  in  the  empire  in  one  day.     When  this  decne 
became  known  to  Mordecai,  he  covered  hinxlf 
with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  rent  the  sir  vitk 
his  cries.     This  being  made  known  to  EfidRr 
through  the  servants  of  the   harem,  who  nov 
knew  of  their  relationship,  she  sent  Hatadv  ooe 
of  the  royal  eunuchs,  to  demand  the  caoie  of  ^ 
grief:  through  that  fiuthful  servant  he  made  the 
facts  known  to  her,  urged  upon  her  the  dot^y 
delivering  her  people,  and  encouraged  her  to  risk 
the  consequences  of  the  attempt.    She  waaibaiHi 
equal  to  the  occasion.    She  risked  her  life  b; 
entering  the  royal  presence  uncalled,  and  hariag 
by  discreet  management  procured  a  fiivooiable 
opportunity,  accused  Haman  to  the  kinc  of  plot- 
ting to  destroy  her  and  her  people.    His  ^o^ 
was  sealed  on  this  occasion  by  the  means  which 
in  his  agitation  he  took  to  avert  it ;  and  vba 
one  of  the  eunuchs  present  intimated  that  tiaf 
man  had  prepared  a  sallows  fifty  cubits  bighf^ 
which  to  hang  Mordecai,  the  king  at  once  flii 
*  Hang  him  thereon.'    This  was,  in  fact,  a  p« 
aggravation  of  his  offence,  for  the  previous  ni^ 
the  king,  being  tmable  to  sleep,  had  oommasded 
the  recoil  of  nis  reign  to  be  read  to  him;  aad 
the  reader  had  providentially  turned  to  the  part 
recording  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  n«- 
trated  through  Mordecai.    The  king  asked  whtf 
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had  been  the  reward  of  this  mighty  serrioe,  and 
bdng  answered  *  Nothing,'  he  oommanded  that 
EDj  one  who  happened  to  be  in  attendance  with- 
out, should  be  called.  Haman  was  there,  having 
oome  for  the  very  purpose  of  asking  the  king's 
leave  to  hanff  Moraecai  upon  the  gallows  he  lud 
prepared,  and  was  asked  what  should  be  done  to 
the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour  ? 
Thinking  that  the  king  could  delight  to  honour 
no  one  but  himself,  he  named  the  highest  and 
most  public  honours  he  could  conceive,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  monarch  the  astounding  answer, 
*  Make  hasle,  and  do  even  so  to  Mordecai  that 
iitteth  in  the  king's  gate  V  Then  was  Haman 
constrained,  without  a  word,  and  with  seeminff 
cheerfulness,  to  repair  to  the  man  whom  he  hated 
beyond  all  the  world,  to  invest  him  with  the 
royal  robes,  and  to  conduct  him  in  magnificent 
cavalcade  through  the  city,  proclaiming,  *  Thus 
thall  it  be  doue  to  the  man  whom  the  king  de- 
lighteth  to  honour.'  After  this  it  may  seem  that 
it  was  a  strong  sense  of  the  fitness  of  the  case  for 
the  literal  application  of  the  lex  taligaia,  that 
induced  the  kmg,  when  he  heard  of  the  gallows 
prepared  for  Mordecai,  to  command  that  Uaman 
lumself  should  be  hanged  thereon. 

Mordecai  was  invested  with  power  greater 
than  that  which  Haman  had  lost,  and  the  first 
ose  he  made  of  it  was,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to 
neutralize  or  counteract  the  decree  obtained  by 
him.  It  could  not  be  recalled,  as  the  kings  of 
Persia  had  no  power  to  rescind  a  decree  once 
isnied ;  but  as  the  altered  wish  of  the  court  was 
known,  and  as  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  stand 
OQ  their  defence,  they  were  preserved  from  the 
ioteoded  destruction,  although  much  blood  was, 
OB  the  appointed  day,  shed  even  in  the  royal  city. 
The  Feast  of  Purim  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
this  deliverance,  and  is  celebrated  to  this  day 
(Esth.  ii.  5 ;  z.)  [Porim]. 

A  Mordecai,  who  returned  fh>m  the  exile  with 
Zcmbbabel,  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii.  2,  and  Neh. 
▼ii.  7 ;  but  this  cannot  well  have  been  the  Mor- 
decai of  Esther,  as  some  have  supposed. 

MORl'AU,  one  of  the  hills  of  Jemsalem,  on 
which  the  temple  was  bnilt  by  Solomon  (2  Chron. 
ui.  1).  The  name  seldom  occurs,  beinff  usually 
inciaded  in  that  of  Zion,  to  the  north-east  of 
which  it  lay,  and  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  valley  of  Tyropcson  (Joseph.  AiUiq.  viii.  3-9) 
[JsaosALsif].  The  Land  of  Moriah,  whither 
Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2), 
>>  generally  supposed  to  denote  the  same  place, 
and  may  at  least  be  conceived  to  describe  the 
*arrounding  district.  The  Jews  themselves 
believe  that  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  in  the 
temple  stood  upon  the  very  site  of  the  altar  on 
which  the  patriarch  purposed  to  sacrifice  his 
•on. 

MOSE'RAH,  MOSEROTH,  a  station  of  the 
Imelites  near  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xxxiii.  SO) 
[WakderimoI. 

MO'SES,  the  bwgiver  of  Israel,  belonged  to 
uie  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  a  son  of  Amram  and 
Jochebed  (Exod.  vi.  20\  According  to  Exod. 
u«  10,  the  name  means  drawn  out  of  water,  and  is 
|°^rafore  a  significant  memorial  of  the  marvel- 
lous preservation  of  Moses  when  an  infieint,  in 
spite  of  those  Phamonic  edicts  which  were  pro- 
Bi^gated  in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  the 
unelites.    It  was  the  intention  of  divine  pro- 


vidence that  the  great  and  wonderful  destiny  of 
the  child  should  oe  from  the  first  apparent :  and 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  Moses  he  intended 
also  to  accomplish  for  the  whole  nation  of  Israel. 

It  was  an  important  event  tlmt  the  infant 
Moses,  having  been  exposed  near  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  was  found  there  by  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess ;  and  that,  having  been  adopted  by  her,  he 
thus  obtsdned  an  education  at  the  royal  court 
(Exod.  ii.  1-10).  Having  been  taught  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  22 ;  oomp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  9.  7),  the  natural  gifts  of 
Moses  were  fully  developed,  and  he  thus  became 
in  many  respects  better  prepared  for  his  future 
vocation. 

After  Moses  had  grown  up,  he  returned  to  his 
brethren,  and,  in  spite  of  the  degraded  state  of 
his  people,  manifested  a  sincere  attachment  to 
them.  He  felt  deep  compassion  for  their  suffer- 
ings, and  showed  his  indignation  against  their 
oppressors  by  slaying  an  E^ptian  whom  he  saw 
ill  treating  an  Israelite.  This  doubtful  act  be- 
came by  Divine  Providence  a  means  of  advancing 
him  further  in  his  preparation  for  his  future 
vocation,  by  inducing  him  to  escape  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  he  abode  for  a  considerable 
period  with  the  Midianitish  prince,  Jethro,  whose 
daughter  Zipporah  he  married  (Exod.  ii.  1 1,  sq.). 
Here,  in  the  solitude  of  pastoral  life,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  ripen  gradually  for  his  high  calling, 
before  he  was  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  sent 
back  among  his  people,  in  order  to  achieve  their 
deliverance  from  E^ptian  bondage. 

His  entry  upon  this  vocation  was  not  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mere  natural  resolution  of  Moses, 
whose  constitutional  timidity  and  want  of  courage 
rendered  him  disinclined  for  such  an.  under- 
taking. An  extraordinary  divine  operation  wss 
requiml  to  overcome  his  disinclination.  On 
Mount  Horeb  he  saw  a  burning  thorn-bush,  in 
the  flame  of  which  he  recognised  a  sisn  of  the 
immediate  presence  of  Deity,  and  a  divine  ad- 
monition induced  him  to  resolve  upon  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  people.  He  returned  into  Egypt, 
where  neither  the  dispirited  state  of  the  Israelites, 
nor  the  obstinate  opposition  and  threatenings  of 
Pharaoh,  were  now  able  to  shake  the  man  of 
God. 

Supported  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and  commis- 
sioned by  God  as  his  chosen  instrument,  proving, 
by  a  series  of  marvellous  deeds,  in  the  midst  of 
heathenism,  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  the  only  true 
God,  Moses  at  last  overcame  the  opposition  of  the 
Egyptians.  According  to  a  divine  decree,  the 
people  of  the  Lord  were  to  quit  Egypt,  under  the 
command  of  Moses,  in  a  triumphant  manner. 
The  punishments  of  God  were  poured  down  upon 
the  hostile  people  in  an  increasing  ratio,  termi- 
nating in  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  as  a  sign  that 
ail  had  deserved  death.  The  formidable  power 
of  paganism,  in  its  conflict  with  the  theocracy, 
was  obliged  to  bow  before  the  apparently  weak 
people  of  the  iiord.  The  Egyptians  paid  tribute 
to  the  emigrating  Israelites  (Kxod.  xii.  35),  who 
set  out  laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 

The  enra^;ed  king  vainly  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy the  emigrants.  Moses,  firmly  relying  upon 
miraculous  help  from  the  Lord,  led  his  people 
through  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia,  while  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  perished  in  its  waves  (Exod.  xii.- 

XV.). 
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After  this  began  the  most  important  fonetionft 
of  Moaes  aa  the  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  who 
were  destined  to  enter  into  Canaan  as  the  people 
of  promise,  upon  whom  rested  the  ancient  bless- 
ings of  the  patriarchs.  By  the  instrumentality  of 
Moses  they  were  appointed  to  enter  into  intimate 
communion  with  God  through  a  sacred  covenant, 
and  to  be  firmly  bound  to  hmi  by  a  new  legisla- 
tion. Moses,  having  victoriously  repulsed  the 
attack  of  the  Amalekites,  marched  to  Mount 
Sinu,  where  he  ngnally  punished  the  defection 
of  his  people,  and  gave  them  the  law  as  a  testi- 
mony of  divine  justice  and  mercy.  From  Mount 
Sinai  they  proceeded  northward  to  the  desert  of 
Paran,  ana  sent  spies  to  explore  the  Land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  x.-xui.).  On  mis  occasion  broke 
out  a  violent  rebellion  against  the  lawgiver,  which 
he,  however,  by  divine  assistance,  energetically 
reMessed  (Num.  xiv.-xvi.). 

The  Israelites  frequently  murmured,  and  were 
disobedient  during  about  forty  years.  In  a  part 
of  the  desert  of  Kadesh,  which  was  called  Zin, 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  Edomites,  after  the 
sister  of  Moses  had  died,  and  after  even  the  new 
generation  had,  like  their  fiuhers,  proved  to  be 
obstinate  and  desponding,  Moses  fell  into  sin,  and 
was  on  that  account  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
introdncinff  the  people  mto  Canaan.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  them  only  to  the  boundary  of  their 
country,  to  prepare  all  that  was  requisite  for  their 
entry  mto  toe  land  of  promise,  to  admonish  them 
impressively,  and  to  bless  them. 

It  was  according  to  God*s  appointment  that  the 
new  generation  also,  to  whom  the  occupation  of 
the  country  had  been  promised,  ohould  arrive  at 
their  goal  only  after  having  vanquished  many 
obstacles.  Even  before  they  had  reached  the  real 
boimdu'ies  of  Cviaan  the^  were  to  be  subjected 
to  a  heavy  and  purifying  trial.  It  was  important 
that  a  man  like  Moses  was  at  the  head  of  Israel 
during  all  these  providential  dispensations.  His 
authority  was  a  powerful  preservative  against 
despooden<^  under  heavy  trials. 

Having  m  vain  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
territory  of  the  Edonutes,  the  people  marched 
round  its  boundaries  by  a  circuitous  and  tedious 
route.  Two  powerftil  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
Sihon  and  Og,  were  vanquished.  Moses  led  the 
people  into  Sie  fields  of  Moab  over  against 
Jencho,  to  the  very  threshold  of  Canaan  (Num. 
zz.,xxL). 

Moses  happily  averted  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  Israelites  on  the  part  of  Midian 
(Num.  xxv.-zxxi.).  Hence  he  was  enabled  to 
giant  to  some  of  the  tribes  permanent  dwellings 
m  a  considerable  tract  of  country  situated  to  the 
east  of  ^e  river  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.),  and  to 
give  to  Ids  people  a  foretaste  of  that  well-being 
which  was  m  store  for  them. 

Moses  made  excellent  preparations  fbr  the  con- 
quest and  distribution  of  the  whole  country,  and 
took  leave  of  Ms  people  with  poweriul  ai^noni- 
tions  and  impressive  benedictions,  transferring 
bis  government  to  the  hands  of  Joshua,  who  was 
not  unworthy  to  become  the  successor  of  so  great 
a  man.  With  a  longing  but  gratified  look,  he 
surveyed,  ttom  the  elevated  ground  on  the  border 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  beautifhl  country  destined 
Ibr  his  people. 

Moses  died  in  a  retired  spot  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.    He  remained  vigor-  I 


ous  in  mind  and  body  to  the  last  His  body  vu 
not  buried  in  the  promised  land,  snd  Ins  gnie 
remained  unknown,  lest  it  should  beeome  an 
object  of  superstitious  and  idolatrons  worsbi)). 

The  Pentateuch  is  the  greatest  mannineBt  of 
Moses  as  an  author.  The  ninetieth  pnlm  iko 
seems  to  be  correctiy  ascribed  to  hm.  Sqbk 
learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  proYe  thst  he 
was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job^  bat  (hdr 
arffuments  are  inoondusive  [Job]. 

Numerous  traditions,  as  might  have  been  a- 
pected,  have  been  current  respecting  lo  eele> 
brated  a  personage.  Some  of  these  were  kaofvo 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  but  most  of  them  ooesr  in 
later  rabbinical  writers. 

The  name  of  Moses  is  celebrated  amoag  the 
Arabs  also,  and  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mss  of  le- 
gends. The  Greek  and  Homan  daasics  repettedty 
mention  Moses,  but  their  accounts  cootsia  the 
authentic  Biblical  history  in  a  gmtly  diitorted 
form. 

MOTH  occurs  in  Job  iv.  19;  xiii.  28;  ixrii. 
18;  Isa.  I.  9;  11.  8;  Hosea  v.  12;  MattTll). 
20;Lukexii.33;£cclus.xix.3;xliLlS.  Tha« 
is  no  Biblical  insect  whose  identity  is  better  u- 
certained.  The  following  allusions  to  the  mxA 
occur  in  Scripture : — ^to  its  being  prodnoed  ia 
clothes — *  for  ftxmi  garments  oometh  a  raock' 
(Ecclas.  xlii.  13):  to  its  well-known  fragility- 
*  mortal  men  are  crushed  brfore  the  mo£'  (M 
iv.  19),  literally  <  before  the  fiuse  of  the  wA: 
The  allusion  to  *  the  house  of  the  moth'  (M 
xxvii.  18)  seems  to  refer  plainly  to  the  alb 
spindle-shaped  case,  covered  with  detached  kiin 
and  particles  of  wool,  made  and  inhabited  by  thr 
larva  of  the  Tinea  warduUa  ;  or  to  the  fdled 
case  or  tunnel  formed  by  the  larva  of  the  Iwa 
peUioneUa ;  or  to  the  arched  gallery  formed  bf 
eating  through  wool  by  the  larva  of  the  Tha 
tapetzella,  Beferences  occur  lo  the  destnctiTe' 
ness  of  the  clothes-moth:  *  aa  a  garmeot  ihit  s 
moth-eaten '  (Job  xiiL  28) ;  ^  the  moth  ihsll  <il 
them  up'  (Isa.  1.  9);  *  the  moth  shall  eat  then 
up  like  a  garment'  (li.  8);  <  1  will  be  toEphnia 
as  a  moth,'  t.  0.  will  secretiy  oonsume  him  (Hoi. 
v.  12) ;  comp.  Matt  vi.  19,  20 ;  Luke  xil  SS; 
James  v.  2,  metaphorically.  Snoe  the  'tM* 
snres'  of  the  Orientals,  in  ancient  tiineg,coBri»^ 
partly  of  '  garments,  both  new  and  old '  (Mitt. 
xiii.  52 ;  and  comp.  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Jodg.  xiv.  12)i 
the  ravages  of  the  clothes-moth  aflforded  themi 
lively  emblem  of  destruction.  Moths*  like  ilM 
&e.,  amid  other  more  immediate  pnniOMS  of 
their  existence,  incidentally  serve  as  a  stimiil* 
to  human  industry  and  deanlineas ;  for,  bj  s  1^ 
markable  discrimination  in  her  instinct,  the 
parent  moth  never  deposits  her  eggs  in  gsmati 
fineqnentiy  overlooked  or  kept  clean.  Indeed, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  prooft  of  aninsl  is- 
telligenoe  is  to  be  foimd  m  the  lame  of  thf 
water-moth,  which  get  into  straws,  and  sdjo^ 
the  weight  of  their  case  so  that  it  can  slvsTf 
fioat :  when  too  heavy  th^  add  a  piece  of  stn* 
or  wood,  and  when  too  light  a  bit  of  gravel. 

MOTHER.  The  ordinary  appUcations  of  tv 
word  require  no  illustration ;  but  the  foUowug 
points  (Xf  Hebrew  usage  may  be  noticed.  Who 
the  fkther  had  mere  than  one  wife,  the  K»Mfl>* 
to  have  confined  the  title  of '  mother'  to  hii  r^ 
mother,  by  which  he  distinguished  her  fton  the 
other  wives  of  his  fkther.    Hcnee  the  sooroe  tf 
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Jfl8enh'$  peculiar  intereKt  in  Benjamin  is  indi- 
catea  in  Cren.  xliiL  29,  by  his  being  *  his  mother's 
SOD.'  The  other  brethren  were  the  sons  of  his 
&ther  by  other  wives.  Nevertheless,  when  this 
precision  was  not  necessary,  the  step-mother  was 
sometimes  styled  mother.  Thus  Jacob  (Gen. 
uxvii.  10)  speaks  of  Leah  as  Joseph's  mother, 
for  his  real  mother  had  long  been  dead.  The 
8tep>mother  was  however  more  properly  distin- 
gttished  firam  the  womb-mother  by  the  name  of 
*  father's  wife.'  The  word  *  mother '  was  also, 
like  &ther,  brother,  sister,  employed  by  the  He- 
brews in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  than  is  usnal 
vith  US.  It  is  nsed  of  a  grandmother  (1  Kings 
XV.  10),  and  even  of  any  female  ancestor  (G«n. 
iii.  20) ;  of  a  beneftctress  (Jndg.  v.  7),  and  as 
expressing  intimate  relationship  (Job  xvii.  14). 
In  Hebrew,  as  in  English,  a  nation  is  considered 
as  a  mother,  and  individuals  as  her  children 
(Isa.  1.  I ;  Jer.  1.  12 ;  Ezek.  xix.  2  ;  Hos.  iL  4 ; 
iv.  5) ;  so  oar  '  mother-country,'  which  is  quite 
as  good  as  *  ftther-land,'  which  we  seem  begin- 
ning to  copy  fit)m  the  Germans.  Large  and 
important  cities  are  also  called  mothers,  i.  «. 
'  mother-cities,'  with  reference  to  the  dependent 
towns  and  villages  (2  Sam.  xx.  19),  or  even  to 
the  mhabttants,  who  are  called  her  diildren  (Isa. 
iii.  12 ;  xlix.  23)  [Woman]. 

MOUNTAI NS.  The  mountains  mentioned  in 
Seriptore  are  noticed  under  their  different  names, 
and  a  ^neral  statement  with  reference  to  the 
moontains  of  Palestine  is  given  under  that  head. 
We  have  therefore  in  this  place  only  to  notice 
more  fblly  some  remarkable  symbolical  or  figu- 
rative uses  of  the  word  in  the  Bible. 

In  Scripture  the  governing  part  of  the  body 
politic  appears  under  symbols  of  different  kinds. 
If  the  allegory  or  figurative  representation  is 
taken  from  the  heavens,  the  luminaries  denote 
the  governing  body ;  if  from  an  animal,  the  head 
or  horns ;  if  from  the  earth,  a  mountain  or  for- 
tress ;  and  in  this  case  the  capital  city  or  residence 
of  the  governor  is  taken  for  the  supreme  power. 
These  mutually  illustrate  each  other.  For  a 
capital  city  is  the  head  of  the  political  body ;  the 
head  of  an  ox  ia  the  fortress  of  the  animal; 
mountains  are  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  earth ; 
sod  therefore  a  fortress  or  capital  city,  thouffh 
seated  in  a  plain,  may  be  called  a  mountam. 
Thus  the  words  head,  mountain,  hill,  city,  horn, 
and  king,  are  used  in  a  manner  as  synonymous 
terms  to  signify  a  kingdom,  monarchy,  or  repub- 
lic, united  under  one  government,  only  with  this 
difierence,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  in  different 
respects;  for  the  term  head  represents  it  in  re- 
sp^t  of  the  capital  city;  mountain  or  hill  in 
respect  of  the  strength  of  the  metropolis,  which 
p;ives  law  to,  or  is  above,  and  commands  the  ad- 
jacent territory.  When  David  says, '  Lord,  by 
thy  fevour  thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand 
strong'  (Ps.  XXX.  7),  he  means  to  express  the 
stability  of  his  kingdom. 

It  is  according  to  these  ideas  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  is  described  under  the  figure  of  a 
mountain  (Isa.  ii.  2 ;  xi.  9  ;  Dan.  ii.  35),  and  its 
universality  b^  its  being  the  resort  of  all  nations, 
and  by  its  filling  the  whole  earth.  The  mystic 
mountains  in  the  Apocalypse  denote  kingdoms 
and  states  subverted  to  make  room  for  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  (Kev.  vL  14;  xvi.  20). 

The  Chaldean  monarchy  is  described  as  a 


mountain  in  Jer.  Ii.  25;  Zech.  iv.  7.  In  this 
view,  then,  a  mountain  is  the  Sjrmbol  of  a  king- 
dom, or  of  a  capital  city  with  its  domains,  or  of  a 
king,  which  is  the  same. 

Mountains  are  frequently  used  to  signify  places 
of  strength,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  to  whatso- 
ever use  applied  (Jer.  iii.  23). 

Eminences  were  very  commonly  chosen  for  the 
sites  of  pagan  temples:  these  became  places  of 
asylum,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  fortresses 
and  defenders  of  the  worshippers,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  the  felse  deities  in  them.  On 
this  account  mountains  were  the  strongholds  of 
paganism,  and  therefore  in  several  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture they  signify  idolatrous  temples  and  places  of 
worship  (Jer.  ii.  23 ;  Ezek.  vL  2-C ;  Mic  iv.  1 ; 
oomp.  Deiit  xii.  2 ;  Jer.  ii.  20;  iiL  16;  Ezek. 
vi.  3). 

MOURNING.  This  head  embraces  both  the 
outward  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  those  expressions 
which  were  intended  to  exhibit  repentance,  &c 
These  subjects  may  be  noticed  according  to 
Townaend's  chronological  arrangement,  and  since 
they  nearly  approximate,  will  be  pursued  together. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  earliest  reference  to 
any  kind  of  mouminff  is  that  of  Job  (d.c.  2130), 
who^  being  infbrmea  of  the  destruction  of  his 
children  as  the  climax  of  his  calamities, '  arose, 
rent  his  mantle,  shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down 
upon  the  ground  and  worshipped'  (Job  i.  20), 
uttered  sentiments  of  submission  (ver.  21),  and 
sat  down  among  the  ashes  (ch.  ii.  8).  His  friends 
came  to  him  by  an  appointment  among  themselves 
to  mourn  with  him  aod  comfort  him  (ver.  11) ; 
they  lift  up  their  voices  and  wept  upon  a  view  of 
his  altered  appearance ;  they  rent  every  man  his 
mantle  and  sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads  to- 
wards heaven  (ver.  12),  and  sat  down  with  him 
on  the  ^und  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
waiting  till  his  ^ef  should  subside  before  they 
commenced  their  office  as  mourners.  Job  then 
bewails  aloud  his  unhappy  condition  (ch.  iii.). 
In  ch.  xvi.  15,  16,  reference  is  made  to  the  cus- 
toms of  sewing  siickcloth  upon  the  skin,  defiling 
the  head  with  dust,  and  suffering  the  fkce  to  be 
beffrimed  with  weeping.  Clamour  in  grief  is 
rererred  to  (xix.  7;  xx.  28) :  it  is  considered  a 
wicked  man's  portion  that  his  widows  shall  not 
weep  at  his  death  (xxviL  15).  However  it  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  in  the  course  of  the  book  of  Job 
nearly  all  the  chief  characteristics  of  eastern 
mourning  are  introduced.  This  will  appear  as 
we  proceed.  The  next  instance  is  that  of  Abrahamr 
who  came  to  mourn  and  weep  for  Sarah  (b.c.  1871), 
words  which  denote  a  formal  mourning  (Gen. 
xxiiL  2).  Days  of  mourning  are  referred  to  in 
resard  to  the  expected  death  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii. 
41 ).  These  appear  generally  to  have  consisted  of 
seven,  as  for  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Weeping 
appears  (b.c.  1729),  either  as  one  chief  expression 
of  ^mourning,  or  as  ikte  general  name  for  it. 
Henoe  when  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  was 
buried  at  Bethel  under  an  oak,  at  this  period,  the 
tree  was  called  AUon-bachuth,  the  oak  of  weeping 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8).  The  children  of  Israel  were 
heard  to  weep  bv  Moses  throughout  their  fiunilies, 
every  man  in  the  door  of  his  tent  (Num.  xi.  10 ; 
oomp.  xiv.  1 ;  XXV.  6).  So  numerous  are  the  re- 
ferences to  tears  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Orientals  had  them  nearly  at 
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oonunand  (comp.  Ps.  yi.  6).  Reuben  rent  his 
clothes  npon  finding  Joseph  gone  (Gen.  zzxvii. 
89),  and  uttered  lamentations  (ver.  30).  Jacob 
rends  his  clothes  and  puts  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourns  for  his  son  many  da^rs ;  nis  sons 
and  his  daughters  rise  up  to  comfort  him,  and  he 
flives  utterance  to  his  grief;  *  thus  his  &ther  wept 
for  him '  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34, 35).  Joseph's  brothers 
rend  their  clothes  (Gen.  xliv.  13);  and  this  act, 
as  expressive  of  grief  or  horror,  occurs  in  multi- 
tudes of  passages  down  to  the  last  age  of  the 
Jewish  empire  (Acts  xiy.  14).  Scarcely  less 
numerous  are  the  references  to  sackcloth  on  the 
loins  as  an  expression  of  mourning ;  we  have  even 
lying  in  sackcloth  (1  Kings  xxi.  27),  and  sack- 
doth  upon  both  man  and  beast  at  Nineveh  (Jonah 
iii.  8).  Joseph's  brethren  fell  to  the  ground  before 
him  in  token  of  grief  (Gen.  xliv.  14);  and  this, 
or  lyiuff  or  sitting  on  the  ground,  was  a  common 
token  of  mourning  (comp.  Ps.  xxxv.  14 ;  I  Sam. 
XXV.  24;  Isa.  iii.  26;  xlvii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  IG, 
&c.).  The  next  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
subject  is  the  mourning  for  Jacob  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  was  conducted,  no  doubt,  by  pro- 
fessional mourners  during  threescore  and  ten  aays 
(Gen.  1.  3),  called  the  days  of  mourning  (ver.  4), 
though  most  likely  that  computation  includes  the 
process  of  embalming.  It  seems  to  have  amounted 
to  a  royal  mourning,  doubtleas  out  of  regard  to 
Joseph.  The  mourning  for  Joseph's  father  was 
renewed  by  Joseph's  command,  with  a  very  great 
and  sore  lamentation,  upon  the  funeral  cavalcade 
having  arrived  in  Canaan,  and  oontinned  seven 
days  (ver.  10).  When  the  children  of  Israel 
(bc.  1491)  mourned  under  the  threat  of  the 
divine  displeasure,  they  did  not  put  on  their 
ornaments  (Exod.  xxxiii.  4;  oomp.  Joel  ii.  16; 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17).  At  the  givinc  of  the  law  the 
modes  of  mourning  were  regulated  by  several 
enactments.  It  was  forbidden  the  Jews  to  make 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead  (Lev.  xix.  28). 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
did  not  cut  themselves  (ii.  61) ;  it  was  a  Syrian 
custom,  as  appears  from  the  votaries  of  Baal 
(I  Kings  xviii.  28);  nor  were  the  Jews  idlowed 
to  make  any  baldness  between  their  eyes  for  the 
dead  (Deut  xiv.  1).  The  priests  were  forbidden 
to  uncover  the  heaA  in  mourning  (Lev.  x.  6),  or 
to  rend  their  clothes,  or  to  contract  the  cere- 
monial defilement  involved  in  mourning  except 
for  their  nearest  kindred  (Lev.  xxL  1, 4) ;  but  the 
high-priest  was  entirely  forbidden  to  do  so  even 
for  his  father  or  his  mother  (ver.  11),  and  so  was 
the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  7).  These  prohibitions  re- 
specting the  head  and  the  beard  (Lev.  xix.  27) 
seem  to  have  been  restricted  to  funeral  occasions, 
as  the  customs  referred  to  were  lawfully  practised 
on  other  sorrowful  events  (comp.  E^ra  ix.  3 ;  Job 
i  20;  Isa.  xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii.  29j  Mieah  i.  16). 
Even  the  fbod  eaten  by  mourners  was  considerNl 
nndean  (comp.  Deut  xxvi.  14,  with  Hos.  ix.  4 ; 
Ezek.  XXIV.  17).  The  Jews  were  commanded  to 
afflict  their  souls  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev. 
xxiiL  27),  and  at  the  Feast  of  TmmpetB  (Num. 
xxix.  7).  All  the  house  of  Israel  mourned  for 
Aaron  thir^  days  (Num.  xx.  29).  The  Israelites 
wept  for  Moses  thirty  days,  called  the  days  of 
weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
8;  B.C.  1451).  Joshua  and  the  elaers  of  Israel 
pot  dust  upon  their  beads  at  the  deftet  of  Ai,  and 
Mi*d  (Josh.  vii.  6\  as  did  the  eleven  tribes 


after  the  del^t  at  Gibeah,  and  wept  (Jsdg.  xx. 
26),  as  did  all  the  Israelites  at  me  eonunsiid 
of  Joshua,  on  which  occasion  it  is  nid  '  tliey 
drew  water  and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord' 
(1  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  comp.  "Pu.  xxii.  14).  The  prophet 
Joel  commanded  a  fost  as  part  of  a  natifloil 
mourning.  A  fast  is  proclaimed  to  all  the  iohs- 
bitauts  or  visitors  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxn.9; 
comp.  Zech.  viL  .5).  Fasting  is  prsctised  at 
Nineveh  as  part  of  a  public  humiliation  (Josak 
iii.  5).  In  our  Lord's  language,  *  to  ihst'  and 
'  to  mourn '  are  the  same  thin^  (Matt  ix.  15). 
Public  humiliations  attended  with  religioas  as- 
semblies and  prayers  (Joel  iL  16,  17);  withftiti 
(Isa.  Iviii.  3) ;  see  all  these  united  (1  Maoe.  iii 
44,  47,  48).  The  first  complete  description  of 
mourning  for  the  dead  occurs  in  2  SauL  in.  31, 35. 
Elegies  were  composed  by  the  prophets  oo  levenl 
disastrous  occasions  (Ezek.  xxvi.  1-16;  zxriL 
1-36 ;  Amos  v.  1,  &c.).  In  Ps.  xxxv.,  which  ii 
ascribed  to  David,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
humiliations  practised  by  the  friends  of  the  oA, 
in  order  to  procure  their  recovery.  Ssmnel  h 
honoured  with  a  public  mourning  by  the  IxaA' 
ites (1  Sam.  xxv.  1),  bc.  1058.  Upon  the  death 
of  SanI,  David  wrote  an  elegy  (2  Sam.  i.  17-37). 
This,  like  that  upon  the  death  of  Abncr,  leeas 
to  be  a  poetical  description  of  the  character  of 
the  departed,  like  the  dirge  for  an  Egyptian  kisg. 
Lifting  up  the  hands  seems  to  have  been  an  ex- 
pression of  grief  (Ps,  cxli.  2 ;  Lam.  L  17 ;  En 
ix.  5).  Messenoers  were  sent  to  condole  iRth 
survivors ;  Urns  David  sent  such  to  Hanun,  kmg 
of  Ammon,  npon  the  death  of  his  fiither  (2  Sam. 
X.  1,  2);  *  Many  of  the  Jews  eame  to  oomfbrt 
Martha  and  Mary  *  (John  xi.  19) ;  •  A  great  eom- 
pany  of  women  attended  our  Lord  to  the  em 
bewailing  and  lamenting  him'  (Luke  xziil  87); 
*Much  people*  were  with  the  widow  of  Niia 
(Luke  vii.  1 2).  Indeed,  .if  perscms  met  a  feaenl 
procession  Aey  were  expected  to  join  it— acnstom 
which  is  thought  to  illustrate  St  Paul's  words. 
*Weep  with  them  that  weep*  (Bom.  xiL  15> 
Ashes  were  often  laid  on  the  head  in  token  of 
mourning;  thus  *  Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  beti 
rent  her  garment,  and  laid  her  hand  upoo  bff 
head,  and  went  on  cnring'  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19,10; 
comp.  Isa.  Ixi.  3 ;  2  Esdras  ix.  38).  They  eyea 
wallowed  in  ashes  (Exek.  xxvii.  30).  Moomiiig 
apparel  is  first  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  when 
it  appears  that  the  wearer  did  not  anoint  himself 
with  oil  (comp.  Matt  vi.  1 7).  The  first  wfciw« 
to  hired  mourners  occurs  in  Eodes.  xii.  S,  'The 
mourners  go  about  the  streets.'  They  are  ee^ 
tainly  alluded  to  in  Jer.  ix.  17-20,  •  the  monming 
women'  (probably  widows,  comp.  Pa.  ixxrou 
64 ;  Acts  IX.  39).  Another  reference  to  thea 
occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  The  g"*^  ""*** 
her  of  the  mourners  in  undent  Egypt  ^ 
women,  as  in  the  modem  East  In  the  folloviBg 
cut  (No.  245)  mourners,  all  females,  are  shovn 
casting  dust  upon  their  heads  before  the  nn"^ 
of  a  man.  Mourning  for  the  dead  wascendncw 
in  a  tumultuous  manner ;  they  also  wept  bob 
waUed  greatly  (Mark  v.  88).  Even  dewit  w» 
made  great  liunentations  (Acta  viiL  2). 

Among  other  signs  of  mouminf^  they  av^ 
the  head,  and  even  tore  off  the  hair  (Amos  m 
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hBi)d«(Jer.KlTm.  37,  38]i 

_M-  .^ lugh  (Jer.  zixi.  19 ;  £iek. 

uhl3):oiitbebreiit(NBhuiaii.7;  LnkexTiii. 
11;  xiiil  4S);  tbey  imote  both  huidi  ugetlier 
(Nun.  xxiv.  10),  ttanped  with  the  fool  (feiek. 
ri.  II),  bo««d  down  the  bead  (Lam.  ii.  10),  co- 
med  tbe  lip*  (Micah  iii.  T),  the  fvx  (3  Sun. 
lix.  t),  ud  the  hewl  (3  Sam.  ir.  su),  and  vent 
bvdbot  (a  Sam.  it.  30).  Neighbonra  and  IKeiidi 
frvTided  food  for  the  moDmen  (3  Sam.  iii.  SS ; 
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IM.    [Will  Kith  TUn)^  &C.J 

called '  the  bmd  of  binersen,'  >  the  cap  of  con- 
•olatioD.'  la  later  timea  the  je«i  had  a  coatom 
of  giting  bread  to  the  poor,  at  ftmerala,  and  leav- 
ing it  fi^  tbcir  use  at  tombi  and  gravea.  Women 
vent  to  tomb*  to  indnlee  their  grief  (John  xi. 
31);  UDitetaanr  mournings  (1  E»draa  I  S3). 

HOUSEl  The  vani  occnr«  vhere,  it  weina, 
llie  nomenclatare  in  modem  loolog;  won  Id  point 
ent  Ivo  ipecic*  of  diitincl  genera  (Lei.  xi,  29  ; 
I  Sam.  *L  4,  -V  11,  18;  laa,  Ixn.  17).  It  is 
litelf  that  the  Hebrevi  extended  tbe  acceptation 
of  the  vord  ac/ibar.  in  the  ume  manner  u  va« 
the  Ihrniliar  cnitom  of  the  Greeka,  and  nill  more 
of  the  Romans,  vbo  incladed  within  (heir  term 
■u  MrenJ  ipeciea,  mch  ai  ihrevi,  atoata,  &c 
In  the  abore  teila,  all  in  1  Sam.  ii.  appareDtly 
refer  to  the  ahort-Uiled  fleld-moiue,  vhich  is  nill 
the  moat  denrnctiTe  animal  to  the  harreati  of 
Sjria,  and  is  moat  like);  (be  apecies  noticed  in 
antiquity  and  during  the  cnuadea ;  for,  bad  thej 
been  jcr&aai  in  ahape  and  reaembled  miniature 
kangarooa,  we  vonld  expect  William  of  Tyre  to 
have  mentioned  ibe  peeoliar  form  of  the  de- 
nroyera,  which  va»  then  nnknovn  to  Weatem 
Esrope;  wfaereat^  Atj  being  of  tptcm  or  ap- 


pMnoce  common  to  the  Latin  nationi,  no  pai^ 
ticalan  vere  required.  Bnt  in  Leviticua  and 
laalah,  where  the  mouse  is  declared  an  imclean 
animal,  tbe  speciea  moit  acceiaible  and  likely  to 
inTite  the  appetite  of  na^ont  who,  like  tbeAnba, 
vere  apt  to  eoietall  kindaof  animals,  even  when 
expresaly  forbidden,  were,  no  doub^  the  ham- 
ster and  the  dormouae  ;  and  both  are  still  eaten 
in  common  vith  tbe  jtrbaa,  by  the  fiedooina, 
vho  are  bat  too  often  driven  to  extremity  by 
actual  want  of  food. 

MOUTH.  The  ordinary  applicationi  ot  thia 
word,  common  to  all  language*,  require  no  ex- 
planation; but  tbe  followmg  aomeirtial  peculiar 
uses  may  be  noted :  '  Heavy-mouthed,'  that  is, 
slow  of  speech,  and  >o  translated  in  Eiod.  iv. 
10;  '  smooth  mouth'  (Pa.  ixtL  38),  thai  is,  a 
flattering  month  ;  so  also  '  a  month  of  dec«t ' 
(Pa.  cix.  9>  The  following  are  also  remarkable 
phrases :  *  To  speak  with  one  month  to  month, 
■bat  is,  in  person,  without  the  interveation  of  an 
interprcler  (Num.  xii.  B;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  IS; 
Jer.  xixiL  4).  '  With  one  month,'  that  Is,  with 
one  voice  or  eraneni  (Joab.  ii.  Sj  1  Kings  xxii. 
13;  3  Chron.  iviii.  Ig>  'With  tbe  whole- 
mDntb,'  that  ia,  with  the  utmoal  strength  of  voiC« 
([Job  lix.  16;  Ps.  livL  17).  'To  put  words 
into  one'i  mouth,'  that  is,  to  snggest  what  one 
shall  say  (Exod.  iv.  IB;  Num.  xiiL  38;  ziiii. 
5,  13;  3  Sam.  xiv.  19,  Ac.).  >  To  be  in  one'a 
month,'  ia  to  be  often  spoken  oC  as  a  law,  Ac. 
(Bxod.  XiiL  9;  comp.  Pa.  v.  10;  iixriii.  IS). 
'  To  lay  the  hand  upon  the  month,'  is  to  be  silent 
(Judg.  xviii.  19 ;  Job  xxi.  5 ;  xl.  4 ;  oomp.  Prov. 
XXX.  33),  just  as  we  lay  the  finger  on  tbe  month 
silence.    'To  write  from  the  month  of 
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mth,  aa  the  organ  of  speech,  alM  li^ifiea 
the  words  that  prtMeed  oat  of  it,  which  u  tbe 
ncred  style  are  the  same  as  commands  and 
actions.  Hence,  for  a  peraon  or  thing  to  com* 
out  of  the  month  of  another  is  to  be  o 


under  a  superior  power :  this  is  freqnent  in  tbe 
Reoelations  (Rev.  xvi.  13,  14;  i.  16;  xi.  4,  S; 
xii.  IS;  ii.  19).  Tbe  term  mouth  is  not  only 
wplied  to  a  speech  or  wordi.  bnt  to  the  speaker 
(Eiod.  iv.  IS;  Jer.  xv.  19),  in  which  sense  it 
has  a  near  equivalent  in  onr  expreauon  '  moulb- 

MUSIC.  It  seems  probable  that  mouc  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  fine  aria.  It  is  more  than  any 
other  an  immediate  work  of  nature.  Henoewefiod 
it  among  all  nationa,  even  those  which  are  totally 
ignonml  of  every  other  art.  Some  inatrumenta 
of  moiic  are  in  Scnpmre  named  even  before 
the  delnge.  as  being  invented  by  Jabal,  one  of 
Cain's  dcKendanls  (Gen.iv.ai);  and  some  will 
regard  this  as  confirmed  by  tbe  common  opiniOA 
of  the  Orientals.  Chardin  relates  that  the  Per- 
mani  and  Arabians  call  mnsiciana  and  nnger* 
Kai/Bf,  or  '  deacendanis  from  Cain.'  "Da  instni- 
mcnts  invented  by  Jnbal  seem  to  have  remained 
in  nss  after  the  flood,  or  at  least  the  namea  were 
■till  in  nse,  and  occur  in  tbe  latest  books  of  tbe 
Old  Teetameut.  Music,  in  practical  nse,  ia 
almoat  constantly  mentioued  in  connection  with 
tbe  song  and  the  dance  (Gen.  xxzi,  37 ;  Exod. 
XV.  ao),  and  waa  doubtless  employed  to  elevate 
the  former   and  r^vlete  tbe   latter.      Wobmb 
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especially  are  seen  to  hare  employed  it  in  this 
ooonection  from  the  earliest  times  (Ezod.  xt.  20 ; 
Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  zriii.  6).  At  a  later 
period  we  trace  the  appearance  of  fbreign  girls  in 
Palestine,  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  who  visited 
the  towns  like  the  Bayaderes  of  the  present  day 
(Isa.  xxiii.  16).  Music  was  also  tliroogh  all 
periods  nsed  in  social  meetings,  and  in  public 
rejoicings  (1  Kings  i.  40;  Isa.  ▼.  12;  xiv.  11; 
xxiT.  8;  Amos  vi.  5;  Hag.  v.  14;  1  Maoa  ix. 
39 ;  Judith  iii.  8).  By  David  music  was  vari- 
ously and  oonspicnoosly  connected  with  the 
temple  worship  (1  Chron.  xzv.  1) ;  in  particolar, 
the  Levites,  in  their  several  choirs,  performed 
their  mnsic  divided  into  different  classes  at  the 
great  sacrifices  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25 ;  xxx.  21 ; 
XXXV.  15).  The  prophets  also  appear  to  have 
regarded  mosic  as  necessary  to  their  services  (1 
Sun.  X.  5) ;  and  they  nsed  it  sometimes  for  the 
pnrpose,  apparently,  of  bringing  their  minds  into 
the  firame  suited  for  prophetic  inspirations  (2 
Kings  iii.  15).  In  the  case  of  D^vid  playing 
before  Saul,  we  have  marked  and  interesting 
evidence  that  the  efiect  of  music  in  soothing  the 
perturbations  of  a  disordered  intellect  was  well 
known  among  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16). 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
music,  it  was  donbtles%  of  the  same  essential 
character  as  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  and  of 
all  the  present  Oriental  nations ;  consisting  not 
so  much  in  harmony  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term)  as  in  unison  or  melodj. 

The  old,  the  young,  maidens,  &c,  appear  to 
have  sung  one  part.  The  instruments  by  which, 
in  singing,  this  melody  was  accompanied,  occu- 

Sied  the  part  of  a  sustained  base ;  and,  if  we  are 
isnosed  to  apply  in  this  case  what  Niebnhr  has 
told  us,  the  beauty  of  the  concerts  consisted  in 
tfais--that  other  persons  repeated  the  music  which 
had  just  been  sung,  three,  four,  or  five  notes, 
lower  or  higher.  Such,  for  instance,  was  die 
concert  which  Miriam  held  with  her  musical 
fellows,  and  to  which  the  '  toph,'  or  tabret,  fur- 
nished the  continued  base.  To  this  mode  of 
performance  belongs  the  24th  Psalm,  whicH  rests 
altogether  upon  the  varied  representation;  in 
like  manner,  also,  the  20th  and  21st  Psalms. 
This  was  all  the  chanee  it  admitted;  and  al- 
though it  is  very  possibte  that  this  monotonous, 
or  rather  unisonous  music,  might  not  be  interest- 
m^  to  ears  tuned  to  musical  progressions,  modu- 
lations, and  cadences,  there  is  something  in  it 
with  which  the  Orientals  are  well  pleased. 

A  music  of  this  description  could  easily  dis- 
pense with  the  compositions  which  mark  the 
time  by  notes ;  and  the  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  known  anything  of  musical  notation; 
for  that  the  accents  served  that  purpose  is  a 
position  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved.  At  the 
best  the  accent  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect 
instrument  for  this  purpose,  however  high  its 
antiquity. 

Ttie  Hebrew  mnsic  is  judged  to  have  been  of  a 
shrill  character ;  for  this  would  result  from  ^e 
nature  of  the  instruments — harps,  flutes,  and 
C3rmbals — which  were  employed  in  the  temple 
service. 

The  manner  of  sinnng  single  songs  was,  it 
seems,  ruled  by  that  of  others  in  the  same  mea- 
sure, and  it  is  usually  supposed  that  many  of  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  are  intended  to  indicate  the 


names  of  odier  songs  acoofding  to  wUch  tboe 
were  to  be  song  [Palijfs]. 

The  allusions  to  music  in  the  Seriptnrei  ire 
so  incidental  and  concise,  that  it  will  ne?cr  be 
possible  to  form  out  of  them  a  complete  or  eoo- 
nected  view  of  the  state  of  muacal  sdenee  siooBg 
the  andent  Hebrews.  The  litde  ksovlcdge 
which  has  been  reaUxed  on  the  subject  hss  bea 
obtained  chiefly  through  the  patient  labours  and 
'  minute  investigations  of  Calme^  Forkel,  Pfeiller, 
Jahn,  Winer,  De  Wette,  and  other  authors. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  determine  the  general 
character  of  the  Hebrew  instruments  of  moac, 
than  to  identify  the  particular  instruments  vluch 
are  named  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  see 
certain  instruments  different  from  our  owp  in 
use  amonff  the  modem  Orientals,  and  we  infer 
that  the  Hebrew  instruments  were  probably  m 
unlike  tiiese.  When,  however,  we  endeavour  to 
identify  wiUi  these  a  particular  iostrument  nsoKd 
by  the  Hebrews,  our  difficulty  begins;  beesose 
the  Hebrew  names  are  seldom  to  be  recognised 
in  those  which  they  now  bear,  and  becanse  the 
Scripture  afibrds  us  little  information  respecting 
the  form  of  the  instruments  which  it  mentionB. 

The  matter  naturally  arranges  itself  under  tfae 
following  heads — 

I.  Stringed  Instruments. 
II.  Wind  Instruments. 
III.  Instruments  of  Percussion. 

I. — 1.  At  the  head  of  the  Stringed  Ivmc- 
MENT8  we  must  place  the  kimwr,  which  is  reo- 
dered  'harp'  in  the  Authorised  Versioii.  The 
invention  and  first  use  of  this  instrument  are 
ascribed  to  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  21);  and  Labao 
names  it  among  the  instruments  which  sbooM 
have  celebrated  the  departure  of  his  son-in-iav 
(Gen.  zzzi.  27).  In  the  first  aga  the  Ksaor  vsi 
consecrated  to  joy  and  exultation;  hence  the 
frequency  of  its  use  by  David  and  othen  is 
praise  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  is  thoii|fai 
probable  that  the  instrument  received  some  isi- 
provements  from  David  (comp.  Amos  vi.  5).  lo 
bringing  back  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (1  Chna 
xvi.  5),  as  well  as  afterwards,  at  the  consecratioa 
of  the  temple,  the  kifmor  was  assigned  to  piaren 
of  known  eminence,  chiefly  of  the  fkmUy  of  Je> 
duthnn  (1  Chron.  xxv.  3).  The  sorrowing  Jen 
of  the  captivity,  for  removed  fr(Mn  their  own  lain 
and  the  shadow  of  the  sanctoaiy,  hong  their 
kinnort  upon  the  willows  by  the  waters  of  Bsbf 
Ion,  and  refused  to  sing  the  sonn  of  Zioo  id  i 
strange  land  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2).  Many  other  py 
sages  of  similar  purpart  might  be  sddaeed  i> 
Older  to  fix  the  uses  of  an  instrument,  the  naaie 
of  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Hebrew  S^ 
tures.  They  mostly  indicate  ooeasions  of  jojr. 
such  as  jubilees  and  festivals.  Of  tfae  instnuB»i 
itself  the  Scripture  affords  us  little  further  inftr 
mation  than  that  it  was  composed  of  the  soondng 
parts  of  good  wood,  and  furnished  with  string 
David  made  it  of  the  berosh  wood  [BfaoSBj; 
Solomon  of  the  more  costly  algum  (2  Ssm.  vl  ^'' 
2  Kings  X.  12) ;  and  Josephus  mentions  floaie 
compoeed  of  the  mixed  metal  called  eleetnm- 
He  also  asserts  that  it  was  fornished  with  t» 
strings,  and  pbyed  with  a  plectrum  (AmH^-  ▼»• 
12.  sT;  which  however  is  not  understood  to  um 
that  It  never  had  any  other  number  of  «*™^^ 
was  always  played  with  the  pleotruBL  D>** 
certainly  played  it  with  the  hand  (I  Ssffl-xn^ 
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aSj  xTiii.  10 ;  lix.  9),  and  tt  m*  probublj  uwd 
in  boifa  ynji,  Ktoriiog  to  itf  tiie. 

IHm  Ihia  inttrnmeiit  wu  remllj  a  harp,  ii  now 
nrj  gtnertUj  denied ;  lome  wnten  on  the  nb- 
jtcl  ooDcliidB  that  it  was  k  kind  oT  ^l«r,  and 
then  if  little  room  to  doubt  that  this  lutniiBent 
*u  IcDovn  to  the  Hebrews,  and  probkbl;  in  use 
UKDC  Ihem.  It  has  bceo  sagnMed,  boverer,  b; 
[be  e£tn  of  the  Pidinal  Bihlt  (on  Pi.  iliiL  4) 
that  lb«  lyrt,  in  *ome  of  in  Tarioni  lunds.  was 


"7.    [EitTitIn  Ignna  DflTn*.    I,  t,  t^itM  vHbiHl,  u< 
I.  <,  wldi  tha  plcelmiii   4  ti  the  npiwnd  Kitnei 

lyw-l 

1.  The  Hebsl  is  die  next  iDstrnment  which 
TfqBiiM  attentiini.  The  wonj  is  rendered  '  psal- 
tRJ'  ia  (be  Aathomed  Vernon.  As  to  when 
thia  iuitrument  was  invented,  and  when 
into  use  Bmong  the  Hebrews,  polhing 
dnennined  wi£  e«HUDtf.  The  flist  mi 
it  ii  in  the  reign  of  San!  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 


..  -jt  compowd  ef  string*  stretched  over  a 
wooden  tVame,  This  being  asnuaed  or  gruited, 
we  rnnst  proceed  to  seek  some  hint  eoDCcming  its 
whapft  -  And  we  And  nothing  more  tangible  tnan 
the  oonoanent  testimon;  of  Jerome,  Isidom*,  and 
Cassiodonia,  that  it  wu  like  the  Greek  letter  A 
irfCv). 


.    l'Bfjjit\mn  QrUntilllu  ln>lliimntl.1 

We  are,  howeTer,  &r  from  thinking  that  the 
luUl  was  always  of  this  sh^ie.  It  sppean  to  us 
(o  be  a  general  name  for  several  dr  the  latter 
Rtrbiged  matnunentB  of  the  liarp  kind,  snd  alio  to 
denote,  in  a  more  special  sense,  one  partjcolar 
sort  In  &rt  we  have  the  nvnet  of  several  innril- 
ments  which  are  genenlly  conceived  to  be  dif- 
ferent Tarietici  of  Uie  tubJ.  One  of  these  kinds, 
if  not  the  prindpal  kind,  or  the  one  molt  fiv- 
qnentl;  denoted  by  the  word,  was  the  ancient 
1- — ■- lesa  with  that  repreiented 


harp,«greebg 
in  the  Egyptia 


that  til 


!  forward  we  continoe  to  meet  with  it  in 


Ike  Old  Testament  The  ase  of  the  instrnnwnt 
pmtiled  particolBrl]!  in  the  public  worship  of 
God.  It  was  played  npon  bj  several  persons  io 
the  grand  procession  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  (1 
phron.  zv.  1 6 ;  ivi.  fi)  ;  and  in  the  final  orgao- 
iis^oti  of  the  temple  mnsic  it  was  entmated  to  the 
lilies  of  Asapli,  Heman,  and  Jedutbna  (1 
Chron,  iiT.  1-7).    Out  of  the  wonhip  of  God,  it 


a  the  mano&etaie  of  tUe 

.  increase  of  iplendodr  was 

'ihibited.  The  flrW  we  meet  with  were  made 
■■mcly  of  the  wood  of  Che  benah  (2  Sam.  tL  S  ; 
I  Chnm.  xiii.  B),  others  of  IherareraV™  tree  (1 
■ungsx-ia;  aChron-ix.  11);  and  some  perbapa 
«f  metel  (Joaeph.  JntiqA.  8.  3),  nnleii  the  last  is 
to  be  nndentood  of  [orlicQlar  pans  of  the  in- 
■trnmeoL 

Conjectnres  respecting  the  probable  form  of 
uis  iDstnment  have  teen  exceedingly  varioos. 
PsMing  by  the  eccentric  notion  that  the  nebd  was 
a  kind  of  bagpipe,  we  may  assume  fh>m  the  evi- 
™t  lendeaej  of  the  Scriptonl  intimatioDs,  and 
"<>n>  the  general  bearing  of  other  enthorities,  that 


MI.    {Gnad  Egjrptiin  Iwtpa.^ 

places,  snd  never  bnt  in  connection  with  the  neieJ. 
This  has  giien  rise  to  the  conjectore  thai  the  two 
instrnments  may  have  differed  from  each  othCT 
only  in  the  nnmber  of  their  atrings,  or  the  c^ien- 
ings  at  the  bottom.  We  see  no  reason  to  diraent 
fVom  this  condnsion. 

4.  GiTTiTH  is  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  tillei 
to  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixiiit.,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  denote  a  musical  instnmient  From  the 
name  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  inatrnment 
which  David  bronght  ftvm  Gath ;  and  it  hu 
been  inferred  from  Isa.  xvi.  10,  that  it  was  in 
particular  use  at  the  vintage  season.  If  an  in- 
■trament  of  music,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  instruments  assigned 
by  David  to  the  temple  muucians;  nor  even 
in  that  list  which  appears  in  verses  1  and  S  of 
Ps.  IxxxL,  in  the  title  of  which  it  is  finmd.    The 
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•uppoBiimi  of  OcMDiw,  that  it  ii  a  ^eoanl  Dum 
lbT>«(riiifr>if  •■•fmunt,  obrUtesthii  difflcolly. 

5.  The  woidMii(inx,*hichoceiuiiaPs.zlT 
8,  ud  cl.  4.  ii  lappoBed  by  lome  to  denote  ■ 
Itriofied  iDttrampiiC  W  it  •eemi  merely  >  poetical 
allimoa  to  the  (trii^i  of  uij  initnimnit 

e.  Tfac  SXBBCI  ii  Ihe  inttminenl  rcodend 
'nckboc,'  in  Dui.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  lb.  Il  •eein*  to 
have  been  a  ipecici  of  ban)  or  lyre,  and,  aa  aome 
thiok,  «u  only  a  gpeoiea  of  the  Dcici;  diatmgaiahed 
by  the  DDiabw  of  it*  ttringt. 


MD.    [Baw4ta|iad  Enptlu  iHtfoonS.] 


7.  The  PiuimMiM  ii  the  paalttry  of  the 
Oreeki:  it  oecara  only  in  Dan.  iii.  7,  10,  15. 
where  il  is  auppcaed  to  repreaeot  Ihe  Hebrew 

a.  The  word  Uacbii.itb,  wUeh  ooear*  in  the 
title*  of  Pa.  liii.  and  IxxxTiii.,  ia  aappoaed  by 
Gtttmat  and  othera  to  denote  a  kiad  of  lute  or 
gnitar,  which  iMtrnmeDt  othert  find  in  the  iiia. 
mn  above  noticed.  Hiere  can  be  little  doabt 
that  the  Hebrawt  were  ia  pnaenion  of  imtrn- 
menta  of  ihia  kind,  althongh  we  cannot  ny  with 
certainty  that  thete  atethe  prtdae  wordi  by  which 


IM .    [EfTFtiui  IvtmBmb  ol 


e  Laic  kiDd.] 


lesa  difficulty  with  raapect  to  inatnunenta  oi  thia 
el*«  than  with  itwect  to  itringed  iiutramentB. 
The  moat  ordinary  diviaion  of  taete  u  into  tntm- 
peta  and  pipea,  of  which  the  Hebrewa  bad  both, 
and  of  Tariout  kinds. 

1.  The  word  Keben,  'bom,'  iometimea,  but 
not  often,  occur*  ai  the  name  of  a  moiical  initm- 
ment  (Joeh.  ti,  5 )  1  Chron.  xav.  5  ;  Dan.  iii  5, 
7, 10, 15).  Of  QatnTil  horns,  and  of  initnunentB 
in  the  sbape  of  homa,  the  anliqaiiy  and  general 
ise  are  eiinced  by  erery  eztenaiTe  ooUectioa  of 
antiqnitiei.  It  i«  admitted  that  natural  bonia  were 
at  flnt  twed,  and  that  they  at  length  eame  to  be 
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imitated  in  metal,  bat  were  Mill  etUtd  bona 
This  Dae  and  appUeatioD  of  the  waidin  illw- 
tnled  in  our  ■  comet'  It  i*  geotnlly  ooMaird 
that  rams' iiorns  were  the  inatramenB  and  by  tht 
earl;  Hebrews ;  and  thcae  are,  indeed,  ttfoMlj 
Darned  in  oar  own  and  many  other  Kriwa.  a 
the  inatrumenta  uied  at  the  Mtedai^  of  Jnichs 
(Joeh.  Ti.  5);  aod  the  honu  are  thouof  ditna 
which  Joaephiu  anigna  to  the  loldieii  otGidoB 
{,AtUK.T,  6.  S;  coinp.  Jndg.TJi.  IN). 

S.  The  name  SnorBAK,  which  ia  a  &r  not 
cnmmon  word  than  itrtii,  is  rendered '  trsBptl' 
in  the  Anlhoriaed  Veraion.  Thia  name  wro, 
firtt.  to  denote  homi  of  the  itraighter  kind,  ia- 
eluding,  probably,  thoae  of  neat  caule,  and  all  Ike 
initramenta  which  were  evenCoallf  mad*  ia  Ib- 
tatioD  of  and  in  improrcstent  np<^  ntih  ham. 
It  ii,  however,  difficult  to  draw  a  diaine^  !*■ 
tween  it  and  the  jbrei,  aeeing  that  the  wsnttut 
■ometinua  naedaynoDymondy.  Upontbtrtiott. 
we  may  lake  the  liepiar,  howermdiWiBglidwl 
from  the  hm,  to  have  been  that  land  of  kn  a 
bom-abaped  tnunpet  which  waa  best  kaon  t> 
the  Hebrews.    The  name  ikpAor  measi  irifH 


or  dear,  and  the  in 

have  been  to  called  from  il.    

•oimd,  jut  as  wc  call  an  iostrametit  a  'cUrita,' 
and  speak  of  a  mnaicBl  tone  aa  'hrilliaot'  ■ 
'clear.'  In  the  aerrioe  of  God  this  Jiapiv^ 
trumpet  was  only  employed  in  making  anomaa- 
meats,  and  for  calling  the  people  togethfr  in  •** 
time  of  the  holy  Bolemuities,  of  war,  ofnbdlin 
or  of  any  other  great  occasion  (Exod.  xii.  13: 
Num.  X.  10;  Judg.  iii.  7;  1  Sam.  liiL  3;  n. 
10  ;  9  CbrOD.  iv.  14  ;  Isa.  xriii.  3). 

3.  The  CHATZOEEaAH  was  the  Straight  traB|M> 
different  from  the  atapAw,  wbi^  waa  men  v 
less  bent  like  4  bora.  There  has  been  Taiiw 
specnlationonthename;  bat  ire  are  disposnK> 
assent  to  the  condnsioa  of  Gweniirs,  that  il  i>  ■■ 
onomatopoetiG  word,  imitating  the  bitikeD  polK- 
like  soond  of  Ihe  trumpet  like  the  Latin  lanta- 
lara.  Amoov  the  Israelite*  these  trumpets  *ere 
a  divine  regulation,  Hcaei  having  been  ezproslr 
directed  bow  to  make  them  (Nam.  z.  3).  Tkr; 
were  of  pare  beaten  silver,  but  the  paTtimlarfifB 
doea  not  appear  in  Scripture.  They  are  6pm. 
however,  on  the  sich  of  Titna,  smCBg  ibe  stser 


be  miilakui,  hxi  given:  '  Mosa,'  he  t^jt,  'in- 
Tenttd  I  kiwi  of  tminprt  of  siWw  [  in  length  it 
■u  linle  las  than  a  cabit.  and  il  wu  uinewhat 
Uikler  than  a  ppe ;  in  opening  vaa  oblong,  so 
u  to  permil  blowmg  on  it  with  uie  moalli ;  al  the 
loiKr  end  it  had  the  fonn  of  ahell,  like  the  horn.' 
The  lone  of  Ibis  trumpet,  or  nther  the  noiie  made 
tj  blflwing  on  it,  irai  tery  Tiriable,  and  ii  dia- 


nnceming  the  tenn,  and  it  wems  n 
ijtreed  that  tbe  word  doe*  not  denote  a  aeparate 
iBttnnmit,  bnt  ii  (n  nntbet  applied  to  the  tram- 
[(B  vith  which  the  jnbileea  were  praelaimed,  i.  t. 
ibi  'jnHlo^mnipet ;'  umI  as  the  game  tmmpett 
■en  nted  for  ngoali  and  alamu,  'the  aluin- 
iTompel,  the  alann-horn.'  This  name  tbr  the 
[ippoied  to  be   " 


immpel,  tl 
Knnd  of  I 


llitimgh,  denotes  a  pipe,  perforated  ud  inrniihed 
Tilh  boles.    There  are  but  five  placet  where  " 
ottnfs  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  9am.  z.  B; 
King!  i.  40 ;  lia.  *.  IS ;  iii.  S9 ;  Jer.  xWiii.  36 
but  woald  aeem  to  have  come  rather  late  into  n 
imDog  tbe  Hebrews,  and  prababl?  had  ■  foreign 
orizin.    The  paangcs  to  wbidi  we  have  referred 
■lU  indicate  tbe  nse  of  thie  " 


til.    [EiTptiu  ned'plpaL] 

cflntnunentf ;  bat  of  the  form  we  can  only  goeai 
bj  reference  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
■hicb  are  very  aimilar  to  those  still  in  use  in 
Wacem  Asia.  The  pipe  is,  however,  rarel; 
inimduced  in  tlie  EgypQan  sculptures,  and  does 
KH  Item  to  have  been  held  in  much  estima- 
oon.  Tbe  principal  are  the  single  sod  double 
pipo.  The  single  pipe  of  the  Greeks  is  allowed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Egjpt,  from  which 
Uie  Jews  probabl]|  had  theita.  it  was  a  straight 
nhe,  wilhoDt  any  increase  at  the  month,  and  when 
pisfcd  was  held  with  both  hands.  It  was  usnallj 
of  moderate  length,  abont  eighteen  inches,  bnt 
Mcuxinally  len,  and  sometimo  so  exceedingly 
Img,  and  the  boles  so  low  that  the  player  was 
otiligrd  to  extend  his  aims  to  the  utmosL  Some 
liad  three  holes,  others  four,  and  actual  epeci 
made  of  aommon  reed  have  been  foiud. 


m.    [J.I,S,abi|l>p<ps;  t.daiibl«|iliK.] 
The  double  pipe  was  formed  with  two  of  snch 


I,  of  equal  or  unequal  lengths,  having  a  oobs- 

month-piece,  and  each  played  irith  the  oor- 

mding  hand.     They  were  diitiuruished  as 

ight  and  left  mpea,  and  the  latter,  haTing  but 

tew  holes  and  enutting  a  deep  sound,  served  as  a 

base ;  the  other  had  more  boles  and  gave  a  aharp 

sound :  this  pipe  is  bUII  osed  in  Palestine. 

From  tbe  references  which  have  been  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pipe  was,  among  the  Jewi^ 
chiefly  consecrated  to  joy  and  pleasnre.  So  mneh 
was  this  the  case  that  in  the  time  of  Jndaa  Mao- 
cahteoa  the  Jews  oomplsiDed  >  thai  joy  was  taksn 
fVom  Jacob,  snd  the  pipe  with  the  l^rp  oeased  ' 
(1  Maoc.  iii.  4S).  It  was  particularly  used  to 
enliven  tbe  periodical  jonmeys  Co  Jerusalem  to 
attend  the  great  fistivals(Isa.  XIX. -29);  and  this 
cttstom  of  eulivening  with  music  the  tedium  of 
tnvelliog  is  common  io  the  East  at  this  day. 
Athen«ns  tells  as  of  a  plaintive  pipe  which  was 
in  use  among  the  Phcenicians.  l^is  serves  to 
illustrate  Matt  ix.  23.  where  our  Saviour,  finding 
the  flute-players  with  tbe  dead  danghler  of  the 
mler,  orders  them  sway,  because  the  damsel  was 
not  dead ;  and  in  this  we  also  recognise  the  r«- 
gnlatiOD  of  the  Jews,  that  every  ooe,  however 
poor  he  might  be,  should  have  at  least  two  pipe* 
at  the  death  of  his  wife. 

6.  The  word  MisnBOEiTBi  occurs  four  time* 
in  Daniel  (ch.  iii.  S,  7, 10,  15),  bnt  nowhere  else, 
and  appe^  to  be  the  Chaldseau  name  fbr  the 
flute  with  two  reeds,  of  which  we  have  already 

7.  UoiA  is  the  word  rendered  '  organ '  in  our 
version.  Tbisand  iheAiiHtararelhe  instruments 
whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  (Gen.  iv. 
SI),  and  higher  antiquity  cannot  tberefbre  be 
claimed  fbr  any  instrumenL  There  are  only  three 
other  placa  !□  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament;  twointhebook  of  Job(xxi.  12;  iix. 
31),  aud  one  in  the  Psalnu  (cl.  4).  The  name  is 
taken  from  the  term  orgaxeit,  employed  by  the 
Septnasint  which  simply  denotes  a  double  or 
maniroTd  pipe ;  and  hence  in  particular  the  Pan- 
diean  or  she^erd's  pipe,  which  is  at  this  day 
called  a  '  mantb-organ'  among  onreelvel.  For- 
merly it  was  called  simply  '  oi^an,' and  'month' 
has  been  added  to  distinguish  il  from  the  com- 
paratively modem  initrament  which  has  y*'i^Pfd 
the  mora  simple  designation  of  'organ.'  The 
Paudiean  pipe  is  an  instrument  of  such  Bntiquitf 
that  the  probne  writers  do  not  know  to  whom  to 
ascribe  it.  This  antiquity  corresponds  with  the 
Scripttiml  intimation  concerning  the  ugab,  and 
justifies  ns  in  seeking  fbr  the  syriu  among  the 
more  andent  instruments  of  the  Orientals,  es^ 
dally  as  it  is  still  common  in  Western  Asia. 
Niebnhr  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  a  peasant  at  Curo ; 
and  Russell  says  that '  the  tfriia  or  Pan's  pipe  is 
still  a  festival  instrument  in  Syria ;  it  is  known 
■lin  in  the  city,  bnt  very  few  perfbnners  can 
sound  it  tolerably  well.  The  higher  notes  are 
elear  and  pleasing,  bnt  the  longer  reeds  are  apt, 
like  the  dervise  flute,  to  make  a  hissing  sound, 
tboDgh  blown  by  a  good  player.  Tbe  nnmber  of 
teed*  of  which  the  syrini  is  composed  variei  in 
different  instmments  from  five  to  twenty-three.' 
The  clssucat  lyriitx'  is  usually  said  to  have  bad 
seven  reeds,  bat  we  find  some  in  the  monuments 
with  a  greater  number,  and  the  shepherd  of 
Theocritus  had  one  of  nine  reeds. 

in,  Ine 


as  KITS  forth  their  tonndi  an  being  ttmck  or 

I.  The  word  Toph  ■eemi  to  have  d 
primarily  the  tambonrine,  and  ^nerallj 
itnuneDta  of  the  dnim  kind  which  were 
•Dumg  the  iBnelitea.  There  it  not  the  ilighteat 
dautn  aboat  thii  initmment.  Ail  the  tnoilationi 
and  leiicotu  agree  in  thii  one  point;  uid  wt 
have,  beudvs,  the  actual  eridence  of  exiiting  in- 
■tnunenla  of  (hit  kind  among  the  Arabiaiu,  Imu> 
log  the  same  name  in  Ihe  forms  nfiJ^ and  adttft. 
The  lopk  waa  known  to  the  Jewi  before  the; 
quitted  Syria  (Gen.  xxxi.  37);  it  il  alio  men- 
tutned  b;Job(xii.  13),  and  it  ia  the  fint  in- 
Urnmenl  nanied  after  the  eiode,  being  that  with 
which  Miriani  led  the  daoeei  with  which  the 
dan^tera  of  Israel  celebrated  the  orerthrow  of 
Pharaoh  (Eiod.  iv.  !(a  It  wa»  employed  b» 
Daiid  in  oil  the  featJTitiel  of  religion  (2  Sam.  ti. 
ay  Iiaiah  addaces  it  aa  the  inilmment  of  to- 
Inptnario,  bat  left  in  nlence  amid  wan  tnd 
deaolations  (Ita.  ixiv.  8).  The  ooeauoni  on 
which  it  woa  nied  were  moMly  jo;^,  and  those 
who  played  npon  it  were  generally  female*  ^P*. 
Iiviii.  S5),  as  was  the  ease  among  moat  ancient 
natioDi,  and  is  so  at  the  preaent  day  iu  the  Blast. 
]t  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  oonneotion  with 
battlea  or  warlike 


•U.    [Itoiboatuf     1,  u|gl«i  1,  dicnlu.] 

Whether  the  Israelites  had  drama  or  not  does 
not  cleariy  aniear,  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
DTD  or  cm  it  is  ueless  to  mecnJate  on  the  subject. 
If  tbey  had,  thej  mnst  be  iudnded  noder  the 
s«neral  name  of  tv^.  The  ancient  E^ptious 
Ead  a  long  dram,  Tery  limilar  to  the  tom-toms  of 


tM.    [Anclenl  Em>tiudiiin>.] 
n.  156,  figs.  I,  S).    It*** about  ti 


ortwo  fleet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  hm  hsM 
with  the  baud.  The  ease  was  of  wood  or  ooks, 
CO* ered  at  both  end*  with  parafamcot  tr  loEler, 
and  braced  with  cords  ezbatded  diagnsllj  vnr 
the  exterior  of  the  cylinder.  It  wss  aset  did; 
in  war.  There  was  another  larger  dram,  las 
unlikt  ooT  own ;  it  was  aboDt  two  feet  sod  i  bdf 
long  by  ahout  two  ftet  broad,  and  wii  ihipd 
much  like  a  sngar-oak  (No.  257,  fig.  3>  It » 
fanned  of  copper,  and  covered  at  the  enili  lUi 
red  leather,  braced  by  catgut  springi  p~^[ 
throngh  tinall  holea  in  its  broad  margia,  Tts 
kind  of  drum  was  beaten  with  sticks  (Sg.  i)  li 
does  not  appear  on  the  moonmenis,  hot  aa  kOiI 
specimen  was  foimd  in  the  excsTatiant  imile  b) 
D'Athaoasi,  in  1833,  and  is  now  in  the  ddmb 
at  Paris. 

Anottwr  q>e<aea  of  dram  ia  rcpwcnted  in  Ibi 
Egyptian  paintings,  and  is  of  the  sbdk  kud 
whidi  it  still  in  nae  in  Biypt  and  Arabii,  us^r 
the  name  of  the  liiiraiDoita  dnun.  It  it  msilt  4 
parcbment  stretched  orer  the  lop  of  s  fsud- 
shaped  caw  of  metal,  wood,  or  pottery  (No.  UT. 
figs.  1,  a,  4}.  It  is  beaten  with  the  hud,  od 
when  relaxed,  the  parchment  is  braced  t^  m- 


particular  attentiou  ftnm  it*  being  sqfiwd  to  1( 
represented  on  one  of  the  ooina  atcribed  to  SiM 
Macrafateua. 

S.  The  word  Phaimon  denotea  the  nl 
golden  appendagea  to  the  robe  of  the  hi^Pl'iA 
f  Eiod.  xxviii.  33 ;  xxxix.  35),  which  all  tkiiim 
agree  io  reuderij^  *  bell*,'  or  *  little  belb.' 

a.  The  words  TEBLiTELlm,  HxmutfTE.  id 
Metzilthaik,  are  tranalated  eynMi  is  x* 
Tersions,  except  in  Zech.  xIt.  SO,  where  tkn  » 
rendered  'betU'— the  '  beUt  of  the  •«««»■" 
the  word*,  howeTer.  denote  cymbals  ia  n* 
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placet,  they  cannot  well  denote  >  difiemt  i^ 
there.  There  ia  an  important  pasoge  (F^  ^  ^• 
'  Praise  him  with  the  clear  cymbal,  praite  ^ 

with  the  reioanding  cymbal,'  which  dcartj  {ni^ 

leaves  us  to  cooclnde  that  the  Hebrews  had  brit 
hsnd-<7mba]i  and  fingerq-mbals  (or  cailV*> 


MUSTARD  TREE 

tltboDgh  it  nw7  not  in  all  eaaca  be  euf  to  •*; 
whicfa  of  the  two  ii  intended  in  puticnUr  texts. 
Cjmbda  figure  in  the  grud  ^roeenoQ  >t  the 
muoTiI  of  the  ark  (1  Chron.  xiii.  B)  ;  other  in- 
ctintea  occdt  of  Ih^r  b«Dg  used  in  the  vonbip 
of  God  (Neh- Kii.  »7  ;  Pb.  ol.  5;  1  Chron,  iv, 
]);  and  the  illiutrioiu  Amph  wu  himaelf  a 
player  on  the  cymbal  (1  Chron.  zti.  5).  The 
tosal  of  these  innrnments  ii  Tciy  ihorp  and 
piercioff.  bat  it  does  not  belong  to  fine,  sp^kiog. 
(ipnssiie  muia 

4.  The  UBme  SHAUSHn  occnra  bnt  once,  vii. 
In  ]  Sun.  zriii.  6,  ind  if  there  nncertsiulj  ren- 
il«r«d,  ID  the  Authorized  Vernon,  '  inslrumeuls 
of  malic' ud  in  the  margin  ■  three-atnnged  in- 
strnmeno.'  The  word  ia  plursl,  and  means 
■  iLno."  Mo«  writer*,  i>roceediDg  upon  this  in- 
terprettidon,  identify  it  with  the  triangle,  which 
23)  allege!  to  have  be«n  a  Syriao 

B  another  word  which  occurs 


.  'cvmt 
appropriated  another  word  to 
Ii  DOW  more   generallj  thonght  to  denote  the 
lufnuL    The  iistrom  was  generallj  from  oight 
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characteriatics,  notwithstanding  the  (everM  at- 
lempts  which  have  been  made.  The  sutoect  was 
'investigated  by  Dr.  Boyle  in  a  paper  read  before 


»t.     [SWnr-mlciiuBgyiKluipnHinfni.) 

lotixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  en- 
■inlfoTbroaie  or  braM.  It  waa  tometimes  inlaid 
*ilh  silver,  gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  and 
l«i^  held  npright  was  shaken,  the  ringi  moving 
to  and  fro  npon  the  bars.  The  last  were  fre- 
quently made  to  imitate  anakes,  or  eimply  bent  si 
^«h  end  to  secure  ibem  from  slipping  through 
"le  holes.  Several  actual  ipeciniens  of  these  m- 
urumenta  liave  been  found,  and  are  deposited  in 
lae  Hritish.  Berlin,  and  other  museums.  They 
•te  moMly  ftirniahed  with  sacred  aymbola,  and 
•ere  chletly  used  by  the  priests  and  priestetKs  in 
uie  ceremonies  of  religion.  parUcntarly  in  those 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Isia. 

MUSTARD  TREE.  The  ,Sii.p.' of  the  Greek 
Teittment,  rendered  -miistard  tree 'in  the  An- 
Uionied  Version,  has  enga^  the  attentioD  of 

niMy  commentaton,  great  difficult  having  ' 

"P^rieueed  in  finding  a  plant  with  the  reqi 


the  Royal  Asiadc  Society,  on  the  Iflth  March, 
1844.  Having  referred  to  the  passages  of  the 
New  Teatament  in  which  the  word  ocean  (Malt. 
Xiii.  31 ;  zvii.  20 ;  Mark  iv.  31 ;  Lake  ziii.  19 ) 
ivii.  6),  he  fint  showed  how  unsuitable  were  the 
plants  which  had  been  adduced  to  the  circum- 
BtlDces  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  menljoned 
that  his  own  attention  had  been  tumtd  to  the 
anbject  in  conseqaence  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
LichBeld  having  infornKd  hiia  that  Mr.  Amueny, 
a  Syrian  sradent  of  King's  College,  was  well  ac- 
quunted  with  the  tree.  Mr.  A.  atated  that  this 
tree  was  found  near  Jerusalem,  but  most  abun- 
dantly on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  round  the 
sea  of  Tiberias ;  that  its  seed  was  employed  as  a 
Bubstitale  for  mustard,  and  that  it  was  called 
^iardai,  which,  indeed,  is  the  common  Arabic 
name  for  mustard.  Dr.  Royle  knew  a  tree  of 
N.  W.  India,  which  was  there  called  UuujaL,  and 
which  appeared  possessed  of  the  requiNte  proper- 
ties, bnt  he  could  not  find  it  mentioned  in  any 
S Hematic  work,  or  local  Flora,  as  a  native  of 
destine.  The  plant  is  Sidvadora  Ptnica,  a 
large  shrub,  or  tree  of  moderate  size,  a  native  of 
the  hot  and  dir  parts  of  India,  of  Persia,  and  of 
Arabia.  Dr.  Koibnrgh  describes  the  berries  as 
much  smaller  tban  a  grain  of  black  pepper, 
having  a  stnnig  aromatic  smelt,  and  a  taste  much 
like  that  of  garden  cresses.  Irby  and  Mangles, 
in  their  travels,  mention  a  tree  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture.  They 
met  with  it  while  advancing  towards  Kerak,  from 
the  sontbern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  bore 
its  fruit  in  bunches  resembling  the  currant^  and 
the  aeeds  had  a  pleasant,  though  strongly  aromatic 
taste,  nearly  resembling  mnstard.  They  say, '  We 
think  il  possible  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour 
alluded  toin  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed,  and 
not  the  mustard  plant  which  we  have  in  the  north, 
and  which,  even  when  growing  large,  can  never 
be  called  a  tree,  whereas  the  other  is  really  such, 
and  birds  might  easily,  and  actually  do,  take 
shelter  under  its  ahadow.'  On  further  inquiry. 
Dr.  Royle  learned  that  a  specimen  of  the  tree  bad 
been  breast  home  by  Mr.  W.  Barker,  and  thai 
it  had  been  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Don  and 
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Lambert  to  be  the  Salvadora  Pertiea  of  botar 
nists. 

The  paper  aboye  referred  to  ooaclndes   by 
statiog  It  as  an  important  ftot,  that  the  writer 
had  oome  to  the  same  conclosion  aa  Irby  and 
Manglea,  by  an  independent  mode  of  investigation, 
even  when  he  conld  not  ascertain  that  the  plant 
existed  in  Palestine ;  which  is,  at  all  evento,  in- 
teresting, as  proving  that  the  name  khoHal  is  ap- 
plied, even  in  so  remote  a  ooontrv  as  the  north- 
west of  India,  to  the  same  plant  which,  in  Syria, 
is  called  khardal^  and  which  no  donbt  is  the 
chardal  of  the  Talmudists,oneof  whom  describes 
it  as  a  tree  of  which  the  wood  was  sufficient  to 
cover  a  potter's  shed,  and  another  says  that  he 
was  wont  to  climb  into  it,  as  men  climb  into  a 
fig-tree.   Hence  there  can  he  little  doabt  bat  that 
Sdvadmu  Penica  b  the  mnstard  tree  of  Scrip- 
ture.   The  plant  has  a  small  seed,  which  pro- 
duces a  large  tree  with  numerous  branches,  in 
which  the  birds  of  the  air  may  take  shelter.   The 
seed  is  possessed  of  the  same  properties,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  mustard,  and  has 
a  name,  khardal,  of  which  tinapi  is  the  true  trans- 
lation, and  which,  moreover,  grows  abundantly 
on  die  very  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  where 
our  Saviour  addressed  to  the  multitude  the  parable 
of  the  mustard  seed. 

MY'RA,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Lycia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  lay  about  a  league  from  the  sea 
(in  N.  lat  ^^  18';  £.  long.  80%  upon  a  rising 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  a  navigable 
river  with  an  excellent  harbour  at  its  mouth. 
The  town  now  lies  desolate.  When  Paul  was  on 
his  voyage  from  Cccsarea  to  Rome,  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  landed  here,  and  were  re- 
embarked  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria  bound  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  5). 

MYRRH  is  the  exudation  of  a  little-known 
tree  found  in  Arabia,  but  much  more  extensively 
in  Abyssinia.  It  formed  an  article  of  the  earliest 
commerce,  was  highly  esteemed  bv  the  Egyptians 
and  Jews,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  it  still  is  both  in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Exod.  xxx.  23, 
'Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices,  of 
pure  myrrh  (morderor)  500  shekels.'  It  is  after- 
wards mentioned  in  Esther  ii.  12,  as  employed 
in  the  purification  of  women ;  in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  as  a 
perfume,  '  All  thv  garmenti  smell  of  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  and  cassia ;  also  in  several  passages  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (iv.  6 ;  v.  5).  We  find  it  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  ii.  11,  among  the  ^fts  presented 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  in&nt  Jesus — 
*gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.'  It  may 
be  remarked  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  myrrh  and 
frankincense  are  firequently  mentioned  together. 
In  Mark  xv.  23,  we  learn  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
'gave  him  (Jesus)  to  drink  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh;  but  he  received  it  not.'  The  Apostle 
John  (xix«  39)  says,  'Then  came  also  Nico- 
demus,  and  brought  a  mixture  of  mvrrh  and 
aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight,  for  tibe 
purpose  of  embalming  the  body  of  our  Saviour. 

Though  mjrrrh  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
^  earliest  times,  and  must  consequently  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  articles  of  com- 
merce, Uie  country  producing  it  long  remained 
unknown.  Some  is  undoubtedly  procured  in 
Arabia,  but  the  larf;est  quantity  has  always  been 
obtained  fVom  Africa.    Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  re- 
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oentlT  published  lYavih  in  Abymma  (t  M\ 
mentious  Uiat '  Myrrh  and  mimosa  trees  ibonoded 
in  this  place'  (Koranhedndah  in  Adsl).  The 
former  he  describes  as  being  'a  km,  Hbmjy 
ragged-looking  tree,  with  bri^-grecn  tri&late 
leaves ;  the  gum  exudes  from  crseks  in  the  buk 
of  the  trunk  near  the  root,  and  flows  fredy  vpoa 
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the  stones  immediately  undemeatL  Artiidalh 
it  is  obtained  by  bruises  made  with  stoa&  IVe 
natives  collect  it  principally  in  the  hot  moetbitf 
July  and  August,  but  it  is  to  be  found,  thoagfa  ia 
very  small  quantities,  at  other  times  of  the  jetf. 

Several  lunds  of  myrrh  were  known  to  ^ 
ancients ;  and  in  modem  commerce  we  hn 
Turkish  and  East  Indian  m^h,  and  diilM 
names  used  to  be,  and  are  still  applied  to  it.  a 
red  and  fatty  myrrh,  myrrh  in  tears,  iDtorti,iH 
nnrrrh  in  grains.  In  the  Bible  also  seveial  kisdi 
of  myrrh  are  enumerated,  respecting  whick  vi- 
rions opinions  have  been  entertained. 

Myrrh,  it  is  well  known,  was  oelebrattd  is  the 
most  ancient  times  as  a  perfome,  and  a  foBh 
gator,  as  well  as  for  its  uses  in  medidoe.  Mjm 
was  burned  in  the  temples,  and  emplc^ed  maB- 
balming  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  It  wai  oftm 
in  presents,  as  natural  products  comaiflotyjnn 
in  those  days,  because  such  as  were  pnarn 
from  distant  countries  were  veiy  rare.  Then- 
cients  prepu«d  a  wine  tf  myrrh,  and  also  as  wf 
myrrA,  and  it  formed  an  ingredient  in  mviT^ 
the  most  celebrated  oompoand  mediciDei.  a*^ 
Theriaea,iheMithridaia,Mamt9J)eiySt^  ^ 
in  Europe  it  oontinned  to  reoent  times  to  esj^ 
the  highest  medicinal  reputation,  as  it  doet  id  » 
East  in  the  present  day.  From  the  seacible  Bt^ 
perties  of  this  drug,  and  frtnn  the  virtacs  whiek 
were  ascribed  to  it,  we  may  satisftcttirilyaccoiat 
for  the  mention  of  it  in  the  several  psavc^" 
Scrioture  which  have  been  quoted. 

MYRTLE  occurs  in  several  pasngei  of  tte 
Old  Testament,  as  in  Isa.  xU.  19;  W.  13;  >«• 
viii.  15;  Zech.  I  8,  10, 11. 

The  myrtle  has  from  the  earliest  periods  been 
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highly  esteemed  in  all  the  ooantries  of  the  sonth 
of  EoroDe.  By  the  Gre^B  and  Romans  it  was 
dedjcated  to  Venus,  and  employed  in  making 
vretths  to  croim  lovers,  but  among  the  Jews  it 
WB9  the  emblem  of  justice.  The  note  of  the 
Ch&Idee  Tsignm  on  the  name  Esther,  according 
toDr.Harris,  is,  'they call  her  Hadassah  because 
the  was  fW,  and  those  that  are  just  are  compared 
(0  mfrttu.* 

The  repute  which  the  myrtle  enjoyed  in  ancient 
times  it  still  retains,  notwithstanding  the  grait 
iccestion  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers  which 
has  been  made  to  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of 
Europe.  This  is  justly  due  to  the  rich  colouring 
of  its  dsrk  green  and  shining  leaves,  contrasted 
vith  the  white  starlike  clusters  of  its  flowers, 
affording  in  hot  countries  a  pleasant  shade  under 
its  branches,  and  diffusing  an  agreeable  odour 
from  its  flowers  or  bruised  leaves.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  agreeable  in  aj^pearance  when  in  the 
state  of  a  shrub,  for  when  it  grows  into  a  tree,  as 
it  does  in  hot  counties,  the  traveller  looks  under 
instead  of  over  its  leaves,  and  a  multitude  of  small 
braoebes  are  seen  deprived  of  their  leaves  by  the 
erovding  of  the  upper  ones.  This  shrub  is  com- 
moD  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain  and  France, 
at  well  as  in  Italy  and  Greece ;  and  also  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Syria.  The 
poetical  celebrity  of  this  plant  had,  no  doubt, 
lome  infloence  upon  its  employment  in  medicine, 
and  Duaerous  properties  are  ascribed  to  it  by 
DioBoorides  (u  127).  It  is  aromatic  and  astringent, 
aod  hence,  like  many  other  such  plants,  forms  a 
stisinlsnt  tonic,  and  is  useful  in  a  varied  of  com- 
plaints connected  with  debility.  Its  berries  were 
fcnnerly  employed  in  Italy,  and  still  are  so  in 
TsKsny,  as  a  substitute  Ibr  spices,  now  imported 
Mplentifiilly  from  the  far  East.  A  wine  was 
slso  prepared  from  them,  which  was  called  myr- 
tidaoam,  and  their  essential  oil  is  possessed  of 
eicttant  properties.  In  many  parts  of  Greece 
tnd  Italy  the  leaves  are  employed  in  tanning 
leather.  The  myrtle,  possessing  so  many  remark- 
ibie  qualities,  was  not  likely  to  have  escaped  the 
iKJtice  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
inhsbitaot  of  Jndiea. 

MYSIA,  a  province  occupying  the  north-west 
ssgle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  separated  fh>m  Europe 
only  by  the  Propontis  and  Hellespont:  on  the 
*o«th  it  joined  JSolis,  and  was  separated  on  the 
out  from  Bithynia  by  the  river  JE80|nis.  Latterly 
Aolis  was  included  in  Mysia,  which  was  then 
separated  from  Lydia  and  Ionia  by  the  river 
Hennos,  now  Sanibad  or  Djedis.  In  ancient 
times  the  province  of  Mysia  was  celebrated  for 
its  fertility  in  com  and  wine,  and  although  now 
bat  poorly  tilled,  it  is  still  one  of  the  finest  tracts 
ia  Asia  Minor.  Paul  passed  thitMigh  this  pro- 
vince and  embarked  at  its  chief  port,  Troas,  on 
ius  first  vmspe  to  Europe  (Acts  zvi.  7,  8). 

MYSTERY.  A  most  unscriptural  and  dan- 
Karoos  tense  is  but  too  often  put  upon  this  word, 
M  if  it  meant  something  absolutely  unintelligible 
tad  incomprehensible ;  whereas,  in  every  instance 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Sept  or  New  Testa- 
ineiit,  it  is  applied  to  something  which  is  rsoeo/srf, 
dedsnd,  explained,  spoken,  or  which  may  be 
known  or  understood.  This  &ct  will  appear 
from  the  following  elucidation  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  found.  First,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
^eaxMB  the  meaning  of  a  symbolical  represent 


ation,  whether  addressed  to  the  mind  by  a  parable, 
allegory,  &c.,  or  to  the  eye,  by  a  vision,  &c. 
(Matt  xiii.  10  j  Mark  iv.  11).  Again,  the  mys- 
tery or  symbolical  vision  of  the  '  seven  stars  and 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks '  (Rev.  i.  12, 16), 
is  explained  to  mean  *  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  and  the  seven  churches  them- 
selves' (ver.  20).  Again,  *  the  mystery '  or  sym- 
bolical representation  *of  the  woman  upon  a 
scarlet-coloured  beast'  (Rev.  xvii.  8-6)  is  also 
explained :  '  I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the 
woman,'  &c  (xvii.  7).  When  St  Paul,  speaking 
of  marriage,  says, '  this  is  a  great  mystery '  (Eph. 
V.  32),  he  evidently  treats  the  original  institution 
of  marriage  as  affording  a  figurative  represent- 
ation of  the  union  betwixt  Christ  and  the  church. 
The  word  is  also  used  to  denote  anything  what- 
ever which  is  hidden  or  concealed,  till  it  is  ex- 
plained. Thus  it  is  employed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  denote  those  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
general  or  particular,  which  the  Jews  and  the 
world  at  large  did  not  understand,  till  they  were 
revealed  bv  Christ  and  his  apostles, '  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,'  t.  e.  the  Christian  religion 
(1  Tim.  iii.  16),  the  chief  parts  of  which  the 
apostle  instantly  proceeds  to  adduce, — *  God  was 
manifiest  in  the  flesh,  justified  by  the  Spirit  seen 
of  angels,'  &c— facts  which  had  not  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  (I  Cor.  iL  9)  until  God  visibly 
accomplished  them,  and  reveUed  them  to  the 
apostles  by  inspiration  (ver.  10).  Thus  also  the 
Ciospel  in  general  is  called  *  the  mystery  of  the 
foitfa '  (1  Tim.  iiL  9),  and  *  the  mystery  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  been  hid 
with  God,  but  which  was  now  made  known 
through  means  of  the  church'  (Eph.  iii.  9).  The 
same  word  is  used  respecting  certain  particular 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as,  for  instance,  *  the 
partial  and  temporary  blindness  of  Israel,'  of 
which  mystery  '  the  Apostle  would  not  have 
Christians '  ignorant  (Rom.  xi  25),  and  which 
he  explains  (ver.  25-32).  He  styles  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles  *  a  mystery  which,  in  other  ages, 
was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men  as  it 
is  now  revealed  unto  the  holy  apostles  and  pro- 
phets by  the  Spirit'  (Eph.  iiL  4-6;  comp.  i.  9, 10, 
&c).  To  this  class  we  refer  the  well-known 
phrase, '  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery  (1  Cor. 
XV.  51),  we  shall  all  be  changed ;'  and  then  fol- 
lows an  explanation  of  the  change  (ver.  51-55). 
And  in  the  prophetic  portion  of  his  writings 
I  concerning  die  mysteiy  of  iniquity '  (2  Thess. 
ii.  7),  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  ultimately  '  re- 
vealed '  (ver.  8) ;  and  to  complete  the  proof  that 
the  word  *  mysterv '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  know- 
abU  secrets,  we  add  the  words  *  Though  /  tmder^ 
Hand  ail  myseerist '  (I  Cor.  xiiL  2). 


N. 


1.  N  A'AM  AH  (p2saMii<),  daughter  of  Lamech 
and  Zillah,and  sister  of  Tubal-cun  (Gen.  iv.  22). 

2.  NAAMAH,  an  Ammonitess,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Solomon,  and  mother  of  Rehoboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  21). 

NA'AMAN  (pisosaiidictf),  commander  of  the 
armies  of  Damascene  Syria,  in  the  time  of  Joram, 
king  of  Israel.  Throush  his  valour  and  abilities 
Naaman  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his 
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Jung  Benhadad;  and  although  he  was  afliicted 
with  leprosy,  it  would  seem  that  this  did  not,  as 
among  the  Hebrews,  operate  as  a  disqualification 
for  public  emplo3rment  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
dition  of  a  leper  could  not  but  hare  been  in  his 
high  place  both  afflicting  and  painful :  and  when 
it  was  heard  that  a  little  Hebrew  slave-girl,  who 
waited  upon  Naaman's  wife,  had  spoken  of  a 
prophet  in  Samaria  who  could  cure  ner  master 
of  his  leprosy,  the  faint  and  uncertain  hope  thus 
oflfered  was  ea^ly  seised ;  and  the  genml  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  the  place  where  this 
relief  was  to  be  sought  Benhadad  even  fiuv 
nished  him  with  a  letter  to  his  old  enemy  king 
Joram ;  but  as  this  letter  merely  stated  that  Naa- 
man  had  been  seot  for  him  to  cure,  the  king  of 
Israel  rent  his  clothes  in  astonishment  and  anger, 
suspecting  that  a  request  so  imposnble  to  grant, 
involved  a  studied  insult  or  an  mtention  to  fix  a 
<^narrel  upon  him  with  a  view  to  future  a«re8- 
sioDS.  When  tidings  of  this  afbir  reachM  tiie 
prophet  Elisha,  he  desired  that  the  stranger  might 
be  sent  to  him.  Naaman  accordingly  went,  and 
his  splendid  train  of  chariots,  horses,  and  laden 
camels  filled  the  street  before  the  prophet's  house. 
As  a  leper,  Naaman  could  not  be  aomitted  into 
the  house ;  and  Elisha  did  not  come  out  to  him 
as  he  expected,  and  as  he  thought  civility  re- 
quired ;  but  he  sent  out  his  servant  to  tell  tum  to 
go  and  dip  himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  and 
that  his  leprosy  would  then  pass  from  him.  He 
was,  however,  by  this  time  so  much  chafed  and 
disffusted  by  the  apparent  neglect  and  incivility 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  that  if  his  at- 
tendants had  not  prevailed  upon  him  to  obey  the 
directions  of  the  prophet,  he  would  have  returned 
home  still  a  leper.  But  he  went  to  the  Jordan, 
and  having  bent  himself  seven  times  beneath  its 
waters,  rose  fh>m  them  clear  from  all  leprous 
stain.  His  gratitude  was  now  proportioned  to  his 
previous  wrath,  and  he  drove  back  to  vent  the 
feelings  of  his  full  heart  to  the  prophet  of  Israel. 
He  avowed  to  him  his  conviction  that  the  God  of 
Israel,  through  whom  this  marvellous  deed  had 
been  wrought,  was  great  beyond  all  gods ;  and  he 
declared  that  henceforth  he  would  worship  Him 
only,  and  to  that  end  he  proposed  to  take  with 
him  two  mules*  load  of  the  soil  of  Israel  wherewith 
to  set  up  in  Damascus  an  altar  to  Jehovah.  This 
shows  he  had  heard  that  an  altar  of  earth  was 
necessary  (Exod.  xx.  24) ;  and  the  imperfect  no- 
tions which  he  entertained  of  the  duties  which  his 
desire  to  serve  Jehovah  involved,  were  natural  in 
an  uninstructed  foreigner.  He  had  also  heard 
that  Jehovah  was  a  very  jealous  God,  and  had 
forbidden  any  of  his  servants  to  bow  themselves 
down  before  idols ;  and  therefore  he  expressed  to 
Elisha  a  hope  that  he  should  be  forgiven  if,  when 
his  public  duty  required  him  to  attend  his  king 
to  tne  temple  of  Riromon,  he  bowed  with  his 
master.    The  gnitefhl  Syrian  would  gladly  have 

Sressed  upon  Elisha  gifts  of  high  value,  but  the 
oly  man  resolutely  refused  to  tSte  anything,  lest 
the  glor^  redounding  to  God  from  this  great  act 
should^  m  any  degree  be  obscured.  His  servant, 
Gehazi,  was  less  scrupulous,  and  hastened  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth  to  ask  in  his  master's  name  for  a 
portion  of  that  which  Elisha  had  refused.  The 
illustrious  Syrian  no  sooner  saw  the  man  running 
after  his  chariot,  than  he  alighted  to  meet  him,  and 
happy  to  relieve  himself  in  some  degree  under  the 


sense  of  overwhelming  obligation,  he  lent  hm 
back  with  more  than  he  had  ventured  to  isk  (2 
Kings  v.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Naimaa ; 
and  what  befel  Geluun  is  related  under  SBodier 
head  [Gehazi]. 

NA^BAL  (stupid,  fooliah\  a  desoeoduit  of 
Caleb,  dwelling  at  Maon,  and  having  large  p«> 
sessions  near  Carmel  of  Jndah,  in  the  same  ncigk- 
bourhood.  He  had  abundant  wealth,  b«ng  tbe 
possessor  of  3000  sheep  and  1000  gosti,  bat  kk 
churlish  and  hanh  character  had  not  been  soft- 
ened by  the  prosperity  with  which  be  had  bees 
fayoured.  He  was  holding  a  great  sbeep^borag 
of  his  numerous  flocks  at  Carmel — iHueh  mi  i 
season  of  great  festiyit^  among  the  sheep-muten 
of  Israel — when  David  sent  some  of  his  jou^ 
men  to  request  a  small  supply  of  provisioos,  of 
which  his  troop  was  ingreat  need.  He  wu  w- 
ranted  in  askine  this,  as,  while  Nabal's  floob 
were  out  in  the  desert,  the  presence  of  David  and 
his  men  in  the  noghbourhood  had  effiBctaally  pro- 
tected them  from  the  depredatioos  of  the  Aiak. 
But  Nabal  refused  this  application,  with  \ax^ 
words,  reflecting  coarsely  upon  David  aodbii 
troop  as  a  set  of  worthless  runagates.  Onleanmg 
this,  David  was  highly  incensed,  and  set  oat  vitb 
his  band  to  avenge  uie  insult.  But  his  intentioB  vts 
anticipated  and  ayerted  by  Nabal's  wife  Abigal 
who  met  him  on  the  road  with  a  most  acoqittbk 
supply  of  provisions,  and,  by  her  coosamaiate  ttd 
and  good  sense,  m<^lifled  his  anger,  and,  iodni 
caused  him  in  the  end  to  feel  thanJkfol  thathetai 
been  prevented  frcan  the  bloodshed  which  vnld 
haye  ensued.  When  Nabal,  afier  recoveriog  fna 
the  drunkenness  of  the  feast,  was  inforaiEd  <{ 
these  drcumstanoes,  he  was  struck  with  sacfa  ia- 
tense  terror  at  the  danger  to  which  he  had  tees 
exposed,  that  *  his  heart  died  within  him,  aad  he 
became  as  a  stone ;'  which  seems  to  have  been  die 
exciting  cause  of  a  malady  that  carried  luiaoff 
about  ten  days  after.  Dayid,  not  long  after, 
evinced  the  favourable  impression  which  tnegood 
sense  and  comeliness  of  Abigail  had  made  opoa 
him,  by  making  her  his  wue,  B.C  1061  (1  SiA 
xxy.)  f  Abigail]. 

NABATHiE'ANa    [Nbbaioih.] 

NA'BOTH  (JruU,  produce),  an  inhabitaotrf 
Jezreel,  who  was  the  possessor  of  a  patrioMiw 
vineyaid  adjoining  the  garden  of  the  paUoe  vbics 
the  kings  of  Israel  had  there.  King  Ahab  m 
conceived  a  desire  to  add  this  yinevard  to  ks 
ground,  to  make  of  it* a  garden  ofherbi,'litf 
found  that  Naboth  could  not,  on  any  ooosiderabQB, 
be  induced  to  alienate  a  prraerty  which  be  had 
derived  from  his  fathers,  lliis  gave  tbe  ^JK» 
much  concern,  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and  reliiffd 
his  food ;  but  when  his  wife,  the  notorioa  J^ 
bel,  understood4he  cause  of  his  trouble,  she  Me 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  fbr  the  would  proonre  him 
the  vineyard.  Some  time  alter  Naboth  was,  lU 
public  feast,  accused  of  blasphemy,  by  an  «*r 
from  her  under  the  royal  seal,  and,  being  o«' 
demned  through  tiie  testimony  of  fidse  ^^'^ 
was  stoned  to  death,  according  to  tiie  law,  ost^^ 
the  town  (Lev.  xxiv.  16 ;  Num.  xv.  *>>  *?* 
estate,  by  &  usage  which  appears  to  have  crept  a 
was  fbrfeited  to  tbe  crown.  , 

When  Ahab  heard  of  the  death  of  NahoUi-*» 
he  must  have  known  how  that  death  1^^.*^ 
complished«  or  he  would  not  have  sqipoMd  h^ 
self  a  gainer  by  the  event— he  hastened  lotatt 
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possmon.  Bat  he  was  speedily  taught  that  this 
honrid  crisie  had  not  passed  withoat  notice  by  the 
sll-ieeing  Grod,  and  would  not  remidn  nnponished. 
The  only  tribnjial  to  which  he  remained  account- 
able, pronounced  his  doom  through  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  met  him  on  the  spot,  *  In  the  place 
where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall 
dogs  lick  Uiy  blood,  even  thine'  (1  Kings  xzi.)< 

NA'CHOM.  The  floor  of  Nachon  is  the  name 
gtren  to  the  threshine^floor  near  which  Uazah 
was  slain,  for  laying  his  hand  upon  the  ark  (2 
Ssm.  vi.  S). 

NA'CHOR.    [Nahor.] 

1.  NA'DAB  (liberal),  eldest  son  of  Aaron, 
who^  with  his  brother  Abihu,  Uras  slain  for  offer- 
ing strange  fire  to  the  Lord  [AbihuI 

2.  NADAB,  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  second  king 
of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (ac.  954),  whose  deep-laid, 
bat  criminal  and  dangerous  policy,  he  followed. 

NAHA'LIEL,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  [Wandebino]. 

NAHAULAL,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulnn 
(Joeh.  xiz.  15),  which  was  assigned  to  the  Le- 
Tites  (Josh.  xxi.  35),  but  of  which  Zebulun  was 
slow  in  dispossessing  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  30). 

1.  NA'HASH  (a  serpent),  a  person  named 
only  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25 ;  and  as  he  u  there  de> 
Kfibed  as  the  &ther  of  Abi^l  and  Zeruiah,  who 
are  elsewhere  called  the  sisters  of  Dayid,  this 
most  baye  been  either  another  name  for  Jesse, 
Off  as  Bome  suppose,  of  a  former  husband  of 
David's  mother. 

2.  NAHAffl,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  noted 
for  the  barbarous  terms  of  capitulation  which  he 
offered  to  the  town  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  for  his 
nbseqnent  defeat  by  Saul  [Jabesh]. 

1.  NA'HOR  (enorting),  or  rather  Nachor,  as 
io  Luke  iiL  34,  son  of  Semg,  and  fkther  of 
Terab,  the  &tlier  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  22-25^. 

2.  NAHOR,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  being 
one  of  the  sons  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abra- 
ham. Nahor  espoused  Milcah  his  niece,  daughter 
of  his  eldest  brother  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  27-29). 
Nahor  did  not  quit  his  natiye  place,  '  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,'  when  the  rest  of  the  Ibmily  removed 
to  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  30) ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
he  went  thither  afterwards,  as  we  eventually  find 
his  ton  Betiiael,  and  his  grandson  Laban,  esta- 
blished there  (Gen.  xxvit  43 ;  xxix.  5). 

NAH'SHON  {eachanUr),  from  which  he  is 
called  Naason  in  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in 
Matt.  i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  32,  son  of  Aminadab,  and 
prince  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  time 
of  the  exode  (Num.  i.  7;  ii.  3). 

NAHUM  {coMolation),  the  seventh  of  the 
minor  prophets,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  the  sixth  in 
point  of  date,  was  a  native  of  Elkosh,  a  village 
of  Galilee.  He  prophesied  in  Judah  after  the 
deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  soon  after  the 
QDSQQcessful  irruption  of  Sennacherib  (ch.  i. 
11*13;  ii.  1, 14),  conaecjuently  towards  the  close 
of  the  reisD  of  Hezekiah.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  £c  the  date  with  precision,  ftt>m  the 
allusion  to  the  destruction  of  No-Ammon  or 
'Hiebes  u  Egypt  (ch.  iii.  8);  but  as  it  is  un- 
certain when  this  event  took  place,  Eichhom  and 
others  have  conjectured  that  it  was  near  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hexekiah,  or  about 
i>c.  720,  as  about  this  time  Sargon,  king  of 


Assyria,  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  for  three 
years  against  Egypt  (Isa.  xx.). 

The  contents  of  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  are  as 
follows  :~Chap.  i.  2-7.  The  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh and  of  tihe  Assyrian  monarchy  is  depicted 
in  the  liveliest  colours,  together  with  the  relief 
of  Judah  from  oppression.  The  destruction  of 
Nineveh  is  detailed  with  still  greater  particu- 
larity in  the  third  chapter;  which  has  induced 
some  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  refers  to  two 
different  events — the  sack  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Medes,  b.c.  867,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
and  its  second  and  final  destruction,  under  Chy- 
niladan,  by  Cyaxares  the  First  and  Nabopolassar, 
B.C  625.  But  this  opinion  has  been  satisfactorily 
lefdted  by  Jahn  and  De  Wette. 

The  beauty  of  the  style  of  Nahum  has  been 
universally  felt.  It  is  classic,  observes  De  Wette, 
in  all  respects.  It  is  marked  by  clearness,  by  its 
finished  elegance,  as  well  as  by  fire,  richness,  and 
origiiudity.  The  rhythm  is  regular  and  lively. 
The  whole  book  remarkably  coherent,  and  the 
author  only  holds  his  breath,  as  it  were,  in  the 
last  chapter.  Jahn  observes  diat  the  language  is 
pure,  with  a  single  exception ;  that  the  style  is 
ornate,  and  the  tropes  bold  and  elegant  (render- 
ing it,  however,  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
supply  some  omissions ;  see  ii.  8 ;  ix.  3,  16) ;  and 
that  the  descriptions  of  the  divine  omnipotence, 
and  of  tKe  destruction  of  Nineveh,  are  resplendent 
with  all  Uie  perfection  of  oratory. 

NAIL.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus 
translated  in  the  Anth.  Vers.,  which  it  may  be 
well  to  distinguish. 

1.  YtUhed,  which  usually  denotes  a  peg,  pin, 
or  nail,  as  driven  into  a  wall  (Ezek.  xv.  3 ;  Isa. 
xxii.  25) ;  and  more  especially  a  tent-pin  driven 
into  the  earth  to  fasten  the  tent  (Exod.  xxvii.  19 ; 
XXXV.  18;  xxxviii.  31;  Judg.  iv.  21,  22;  Isa. 
xxxiii.  20 ;  liv.  2). 

2.  MUmeroth,  which,  with  some  variations  of 
form,  is  applied  to  ordinary  and  ornamental 
nails.  It  always  occurs  in  the  plural,  and  is  the 
word  which  we  find  in  1  Chron.  xxii.  3 :  2  Chron. 
iii.  9 ;  Isa.  xlL  7 ;  Jer.  x.  4 ;  Eccles.  xii.  11.  The 
last  of  these  texts  involves  a  very  significant 
proverbial  application — *  The  words  of  the  wise 
are  as  nails  infixed,'  &c. 

NA'IN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  where  Jesus 
raised  the  widow's  son  to  life  (Luke  vii.  11-17). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  near  Endor. 

NAI'OTH,  a  place  in  or  near  Ramah,  where 
Samuel  abode  with  his  disciples  (1  Sam.  xix.  18, 
19,22,  23;  xx.  1). 

NAKED.  The  word  ar<m,  rendered  '  naked ' 
in  our  Bibles,  does  not  in  many  places  mean  ab- 
solute nakedness.  It  has  this  meanine  in  such 
passages  as  Job  i.  21 ;  Eccles.  v.  15 ;  Mic  L  8 ; 
Amos  ii.  16.  But  in  other  places  it  means  one 
who  is  ragged  or  poorly  clad  (I  John  xxi.  7 ;  Isa. 
Iviii.  7) ;  which  aoes  not  indeed  differ  from  a  ^ 
familiar  application  of  the  word  *  naked '  among  ' 
ourselves.  A  more  peculiar  and  Oriental  sense  of 
the  word  is  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  one  who 
has  laid  aside  his  loose  outer  g^urment,  and  goes 
about  in  his  tunic,  and  it  was  thus  that  Isaiah 
went '  naked '  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.  2 ;  comp.  John 
xxi.  7).  Persons  in  their  own  houses  freely  laid 
aside  their  outer  garment,  and  appeared  in  their 
tunic  and  girdle ;  but  this  is  undress,  and  they 
would  count  it  improper  to  appear  abroad,  or  to  see 
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oomptny  in  their  own  house  without  the  outer 
robe. 

NA'OMI,  wife  of  Elimeleeh  of  Bethlehem,  and 
mother4n-law  of  Ruth,  in  whose  history  hen  is 
iuTolved  [Roth]. 

NAPHhTALI  (my  tcrettling),  the  sixth  son  of 
Jacob,  and  his  second  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  hand- 
maid, bom  B.C.  1747,  in  Padan-Aram.  Nothing 
of  his  personal  history  is  recorded.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  Naphtau  in  the  testamentary  bless- 
ing of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  21)  has  been  variously 
rendered.  In  the  Anthoriaed  Version  it  is  trans- 
lated *  a  hind  let  loose,  he  ^veth  goodly  words.' 
But,  aooording  to  the  readms  in  &e  Sqitoagint, 
the  verse  may  be  rendered, '  mphtali  is  a  goodly 
tree  [terebinth  or  oak]  that  puts  fbrth  lovely 
brancnes.'  We  certainly  incline  to  this  view  of 
the  text ;  the  metaphor  which  it  involves  being 
well  adapted  to  the  residence  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  which  was  a  beautiful  woodland  coun- 
try, extending  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and  producing 
fniits  of  every  sort  With  this  interpretation, 
better  than  with  the  other,*  agrees  the  blessing  of 
Moses  upon  the  same  tribe :  *  O  Naphtali,  satisfied 
with  fiivour,  and  ftill  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  possess  thou  the  west  and  the  south' 
(Dent  xxxiii.  23). 

When  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt,  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  numbered  53,400  adidt  males  (Num. 
i.  43),  which  made  it  the  sixth  in  population 
among  the  tribes ;  but  at  the  census  taken  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  it  counted  only  45,400  (Num. 
xxvi.  50),  being  a  decrease  of  8000  in  one  gene- 
ration, whereby  it  became  the  seventh  in  point 
of  numbers.  The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned 
to  this  tribe  are  stated  in  Josh.  xix.  32-39,  which 
show  that  it  posseised  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  districts  of  Upper  Galilee,  extending  fW>m 
the  Lake  Gennesareth  and  the  border  of  Zebulnn, 
on  the  south,  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
spurs  of  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  fh>m  the 
Jordan,  on  the  east,  to  the  borders  of  Asher  on 
the  west  But  it  was  somewhat  slow  in  acquiring 
possession  of  the  assigned  territory  (Judg.  i.  33). 
The  chief  towns  of  the  tribe  were  Kedesh,  Hazor, 
Harosheth,  and  Chinnereth,  which  last  was  also 
the  name  of  the  great  \ake  afterwards  called 
Gennesareth.  In  me  Hebrew  history  Naphtali 
is  distinguished  for  the  alacrity  with  which  it 
obeyed  the  call  to  arms  against  the  oppressors  of 
Israel  when  many  other  tribes  held  back  (Judg. 
iv.  10;  V.  18;  vi.  35;  vii.  23).  In  the  time  of 
David  the  tribe  had  on  its  rolls  87,000  men  fit  for 
military  service,  armed  with  shields  and  spears, 
under  a  thousand  officers  (1  Chron.  xii.  34). 

NARCIS'SUS,  a  person  of  Rome,  apparently 
of  some  consequence,  to  the  believers  of  whose 
household  St  Paul  sent  his  greetings  (Rom.  xvi. 
11).  Many  commentators  have  supposed  this 
person  the  same  Narcissus  who  was  the  fieedman 
^  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

NATHAN  (ffinen\  a  prophet  of  the  time  of 
David.  When  that  monarch  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  a  temple  to  Jehovah,  the  desisn 
and  motives  seemed  to  Nathan  so  good  that  he 
ventured  to  approve  of  it  without  the  Divine 
authority,  but  the  night  following  he  received 
the  Divine  command,  which  prevented  the  king 
from  executing  this  great  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  sq. ; 
1  Chron.  zvii.).  Nathan  does  not  again  appear 
in  the  saored  history  tilt  he  comes  forward  m  the 


name  of  the  Lord  to  reprove  David,  sad  to  de- 
nounce dire  punishment  for  his  frightiiil  criBie 
in  the  matter  of  Uriah  and  Batiisheba.  Tim  he 
does  b^  exciting  the  king's  indigoatioo,sad  IcmI- 
ing  hun  to  condemn  himself,  by  redting  to  him 
the  very  striking  parable  of  tiie  traveUer  tod  the 
lamb.  Then,  changing  the  voice  of  a  nppUiot 
for  that  of  a  judge  and  a  oommissioiied  prophet, 
he  exclaims,  *  Tnou  art  the  man!'  aod  proeeds 
to  announce  the  evils  which  were  to  emlnttcr  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  (2  Sam.  xiL  I,  sq.;  coop. 
Ps.  li.).  The  lamentations  of  the  repentist  kii^ 
drew  forth  some  mitigation  of  ponishme&t;  btt 
the  troubled  history  of  the  remainder  of  his  reip 
shows  how  completely  God's  righteous  doom  im 
fulfilled.  The  child  conceived  in  adultery  died; 
but  when  Bathsheba's  second  son  wss  boni«  the 
prophet  gave  him  the  name  of  Jedidiah  {hdased 
^Jfhovah\  although  he  is  better  known  bj  that 
of  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xiL  24»  25).  He  reoopUKd 
in  this  young  prince  the  successor  of  Dsfid ;  lad 
it  was  m  a  great  measure  through  his  ifiterpoa- 
tion  that  the  design  of  Adongah  to  sdae  the  eron 
was  unsuocessfm  (1  Kings  i.  8,  sq.).  Nathu 
probably  died  soon  after  the  aocesuoo  of  SokHDan, 
for  his  name  does  not  again  historicallj  oonr. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Solomon  was  broogbt 
up  under  his  care.  His  sons  occupied  high  pto 
in  this  kmg^s  court  (1  Kings  iv.  5>  He  uaasi 
David  by  his  counsels  when  he  re-orgaai»d  tke 
public  worship  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25) ;  aod  heooa- 
posed  annals  of  the  times  in  which  be  lived  (I 
Chron.  xxix.  29;  2  Chron.  ix.  29);  bat  th« 
have  not  been  preserved  to  ns.  In  Zeehsziih 
(xii.  12)  the  name  of  Nathan  occurs  as  rep(^ 
senting  the  great  family  of  the  prophets. 

NATHAN'AEL  (given  of  God),  a  penos  of 
Cana  in  Galilee,  who,  when  informed  by  Philip 
that  the  Messiah  had  appeared  in  the  perniiv 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  asked,  *  Can  any  gwd  thii| 
come  out  of  Nazareth?'  But  he  nevertheUa 
accepted  Philip's  laconic  invitation,  'Oooieiod 
seel'     When  Jesus  saw  him  coming  be  said, 

*  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  gul^-' 
Astonished  to  hear  this  from  a  man  to  wboD  he 
supposed  himself  altogether  unknown,  he  ashed, 

*  Whence  knowest  thou  me?*    And  the  snsvcr. 

*  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  tboa  m« 
under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,'  wrought  n^ 
conviction  on  his  mind  that  he  at  once  exdaiON, 

*  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  son  of  God ;  thoa  srt  the 
king  of  Israel !'  (John  L  45-51).  It  is  dear,  fioa 
the  effect,  that  Nathanael  knew  by  tins  that  J0» 
was  supematurally  acquainted  with  hisdispaotMe 
and  character,  as  the  answer  had  refereace  to  the 
private  acts  of  devotion,  or  to  the  mediiatiflBS 
which  filled  his  mind,  when  under  the  fig-trMU 
his  garden.  It  is  questioned  whether  Jc"^J^ 
actually  seen  Nathanael  or  not  with  his  boduy 
eyes.  It  matters  not  to  the  result ;  bat  the  fonj 
of  the  words  employed  seems  to  suggest  that  be  had 
actually  noticed  him  when  nnder  the  flg'tite,  aid 
had  then  cast  a  look  through  his  inward  beio^ 
It  is  believed  that  Nathanael  is  the  same  as  m 
apostle  Bartholomew.  All  the  disciples  of  J«o 
the  Baptist  named  in  the  first  chanter  of  ScJom 
became  aposties ;  and  St  John  does  aot  oasie 
Bartholomew,  nor  the  other  evangelists  Nathanael 
intheltstsofthe^}08tles(Bfattx.3;  MsrkiiLlS: 
Luke  vi.  1 4) :  besides,  tiie  name  of  BsrtbolooKY 
always  follows  that  of  Philip ;  and  it  would  appear 
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that  Bartbolomew  (son  of  Tholmai)  is  do  more 
than  a  snrname  [Bartholomew! 

NATIONS,  DISPERSION  OF.  Under  this 
or  some  similar  designation,  it  has  been  the  pre- 
Talent  opinion  that  the  ouUprtadingf  which  is  the 
entire  subject  of  Genesis,  ch.  x.,  an^  the  scattering 
narrated  m  ch.  xi.  1-9,  refer  to  the  same  erent, 
the  latter  being  included  in  the  former  descrip- 
tion, and  being  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  separation  was  effected.  From  this  opinion, 
howeTer,  we  dissent.  An  unbiassed  reading  of 
the  text  appears  most  plainly  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinctness, in  time  and  character,  of  the  two  narra- 
tiTea  The  first  was  universal,  regulated,  orderly, 
quiet,  and  progressive:  the  second,  local,  em- 
bracing only  a  part  of  mankind,  sudden,  tur- 
balent,  and  attended  with  marks  of  the  Divine 
displeasure. 

The  former  is  introduced  and  entitled  in  these 
words : — *  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth ; — these 
are  the  three  sons  of  Noah ;  and  from  them  was 
the  whole  earth  overspread.'  After  ihe  mention 
of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  it  is  added,  *  From  these 
the  isles  of  the  nations  were  dispersed,  in  their 
lands,  each  to  its  language,  to  tneir  ikmilies,  in 
their  nations.'  A  formula  somewhat  differing  is 
annexed  to  the  descendants  of  Ham :  *  These  are 
the  sons  of  Ham,  [according!  to  their  families, 
to  their  tonffues,  in  their  lanos,  in  their  nations.' 
The  same  phrase  follows  the  enumeration  of  the 
house  of  Shem  :  and  the  whole  concludes  with, 
'These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
[according]  to  their  generations,  in  their  nations ; 
and  from  these  the  nations  were  dispersed  in  the 
earth  after  the  Flood*  (Gen.ix.  19;  x.  5, 20,31,32). 

The  second  relation  begins  in  the  manner  which 
often,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  introduces  a  new 
nbject  We  shall  present  it  in  a  literality  even 
seryile,  that  the  reader  may  gain  the  most  prompt 
apprehension  of  the  meaning.  *  And  it  was  all  the 
earth  (but  with  perfect  propriety  it  might  be  ren- 
dered the  whole  wiirf,  country,  region,  or  district) : 
lip  one  and  words  one  [i.  e.  the  same,  similar]. 
And  it  was  in  their  going  forwards  that  thev  dis- 
covered a  plain  in  the  countrv  Shinar ;  and  they 
fixed  [their  abode]  there.'  Then  comes  the  nar- 
ntive  of  their  resolving  to  build  a  lofty  tower 
which  should  serve  as  a  signal-point  for  their 
rallying  and  remaining  united.  The  defeating  of 
this  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  anthropomorphism 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest  Scriptures, 
and  was  adapted  to  the  infantile  condition  of  man- 
kind. *  And  Jehovah  scattered  them  from  thence 
npon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  [or  land'},  and 
they  ceased  to  build  the  city'  (ch.  xi.  2-9). 

NAVIGATION.    [Ship.] 

NAZARENE',  an  epithet  constituting  a  part 
of  one  of  the  names  given  to  our  Lord.  From 
the  number  of  times  that  the  epithet  is  employed, 
it  appears  that  it  became  at  the  very  first  an  ap- 
pellation of  our  Lord,  and  was  hence  applied  to 
designate  his  followers.  Considering  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  place  where  Jesus 
resided  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  we  see 
no  reason  to  think  that  at  first  it  bore  with  it,  in 
its  application  to  him  or  his  followers,  anything 
of  an  offensive  nature.  Such  a  deognation  was 
in  this  case  natural  and  proper.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  other  influences  came  into  opera- 
tion. Nazareth  was  in  Galilee,  a  part  of  Pales- 
tine which  was  held  in  disesteem   for  several 


reasons : — its  was  a  provincial  dialect ;  lying  re- 
mote from  the  capital,  its  inhabitants  spoke  a 
strange  tongue,  which  was  rough,  harsh,  and  un- 
couth, having  peculiar  combinations  of  words, 
and  words  also  peculiar  to  themselves ;  its  popu- 
lation was  impure,  being  made  up  not  only  of 
provincial  Jews,  but  also  of  heathens  of  several 
sorts,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Phoenicians;  its 
people  were  in  an  especial  manner  given  to  be 
seditious,  which  quality  of  character  they  not 
rarely  displayed  in  the  capital  itself  on  occasion 
of  the  public  festivals ;  whence  may  be  seen  the 
point  of  the  accusation  made  against  Paul,  af 
'  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  Nazarenes '  (Acts xxiv. 
5).  As  Galilee  was  a  despised  part  of  Palestine, 
so  was  Nazareth  a  despised  part  of  Galilee,  being 
a  small,  obscure,  if  not  mean  place.  Accordingly 
its  inhabitants  were  held  in  littie  consideration 
by  other  Galileans,  and,  of  course,  by  those  Jews 
who  dwelt  in  Judsa.  Hence  the  name  Nazarene 
came  to  bear  with  it  a  bad  odour,  and  was  nearly 
synonymous  with  a  low,  ignorant,  and  uncul- 
tured, if  not  un-Jewish  person  (Kuinoel,  in  Matt 
ii.  23).  It  became  accordingly  a  contemptuous 
designation  and  a  term  of  reproach,  and  as  such, 
as  well  as  a  mere  epithet  of  description,  it  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament 

NAZ'ARITE.  This  word  is  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  to  '  separate  one*s- 
self ;'  and  as  such  separation  from  ordinary  life 
to  religious  purposes  must  be  by  abstinence  of 
some  ^d,  so  it  denotes  *  to  refrain  from  any- 
thing.' Hence  the  import  of  the  term  Nazarite — 
one,  that  is,  who,  by  certain  acts  of  self-denial, 
consecrated  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
service,  worship,  and  honour  of  God. 

We  are  here,  it  is  clear,  in  the  midst  of  a  sphere 
of  ideas  totally  dissimilar  to  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  system ;  a  sphere  of  ideas  in  which  the 
outward  predominates;  in  which  self-mortification 
is  held  pleasing  to  God,  and  in  which  man's 
highest  service  is  not  enjoyment  with  gratitude, 
but  privation  with  pain. 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  at  least  so  much  of 
this  set  of  notions  as  supposes  the  Deity  to  be 
gratified  and  conciliated  by  the  privations  of  his 
creatures,  is  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  God 
which  the  books  of  Moses  exhibit  or  had  their 
origin  in  the  law  he  promulgated.  The  manner 
in  which  bespeaks  on  the  subject  (Num.  vi.  1-21) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  not  introducing 
a  new  law,  but  regulating  an  old  custom ;  for  his 
words  take  for  granted,  that  the  subject  was 
generally  and  well  known,  and  that  all  that  was 
needed  was  such  directions  as  should  bring  exist- 
ing observances  into  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
ritual. 

The  law  of  the  Nazarite,  which  may  be  found 
in  Num.  vi.,  is,  in  effect,  as  follows : — male  and 
female  might  assume  the  vow;  on  doing  so  a 
person  was  understood  to  separate  himself  unto 
the  Lord  ;  this  separation  consisted  in  abstinence 
from  wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  from 
everything  made  therefrom :  *  From  vinegar  of 
wine,  and  vinegar  of  strong  drink ;  neither  shall 
he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist  grapes 
or  dried ;'  he  was  to '  eat  nothing  of  the  vine-tree, 
from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husks.'  Nor  was  a 
razor  to  come  upon  his  head  all  the  time  of  his 
vow ;  he  was  to  '  be  holy,  and  let  the  locks  of  the 
bur  of  his  head  grow.'    With  special  care  was  he 
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(a  kvoid  toneUug  107  dead  body  whitevM'.  Be- 
ing hoi;  onto  the  Lord,  he  wu  doI  la  make  him- 
lelf  uucleui  bj  touching  the  corpse  eren  of  a  nla- 
lijt.  Sboald  he  hKppen  to  do  to.  be  vu  theo  to 
■b«*e  hit  head  ud  offer  a  nn-ofleriiig  and  a  barnl- 
offering ;  thai  making  an  atOBnuent  for  himself, 
'  for  that  he  nnned  bj  the  dead.'  A  tamb  alio, 
of  the  first  year,  wai  to  be  offered  u  a  tretpat*- 
ofering.  On  tbe  termination  of  the  period  of  the 
TOW  the  Naxarite  himBelf  ^ra^  bnnigbl  anto  tbe 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  tht  eongrvgattOD,  there 
to  offer  a  bamt-offeiing,  a  «D-of»riDg.  a  peaee- 
offering,  and  a  meal  and  a  driak-oSering.  The 
Kaiarile  also  ihaved  hii  head  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  put  the  hair  grown  dnring  the 
time  of  Hpamtioo  into  the  fire  whioh  iru  ander 
the  laerifice  of  the  peaee-o&eringi.  '  And  tbe 
prieat  ihall  take  the  sodden  shoulder  of  the  ram 
and  one  unleavened  cake  oat  of  the  basket,  and 
one  unleavened  wafer,  and  shall  put  them  in  the 
handi  of  the  Naxarite  after  Ihe  hair  of  his  separa- 
tion ii  shaven;  and  theprieatshallwavelhem  fbr 
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a  wa*e-offining.'    '  After  that  tlie  Naorile  mj 

There  are  not  wanting  indiTidml  iinluai 
which  serve  lai  lUnittate  this  tow,  sod  Ki  ibn 
that  the  la*  in'  the  ca*e  went  inio  nmtka. 
Hannah,  Samson's  mother,  becaoe  a  NsBtitt 
that  she  might  have  a  son.  SamsoD  biiudf  n 
a  Naiarite  from  the  timeof  his  tnrthtJndg.iiiLi. 

From  (he  langnage  employed  by  SamuD.  >t 
well  as  from  the  lenor  of  the  law  in  thiicMbibr 
retention  of  the  hair  seems  to  hive  bm  <n 
essenbal  fbaCnre  in  (he  vow.  Il  is,  tbenftn, 
somewhat  ungnlar  that  any  case  ihould  hmbn 
conudered  as  (he  Naiarilic  vow  in  which  Ibc 
shaving  of  (he  head  ii  pnt  forth  n  tbe  chief  psr 
ttcalar.  St.  Paul  is  snppctsed  to  have  been  mitt 
tkU  TOW,  when  (Actaxviii.  18)  he  isoid  tnbu 
'shorn  bii  head  in  Oncbrea,  tbr  be  hads'ov' 
(see  also  Acts  iii.  34).  The  head  wai  doi  iluni 
till  the  vow  w  -         -      . 


NAZARETH,  a  town  in  Galilee,  11 


parents  of  Jeaus  were  resident,  ai 
sequence  be  lived  till  tbe  comn 
miDtEtry.    It  derives  all  its  historical  ic 

~n  the  Old  TesUmi-ut  or  by  Josvphos : 


fices  to 


3uld  not  have  been  a  plai 
B  probably  no  m 


of  any  considi 
than  a  village, 

Naiareth  is  utoated  abmit  six  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Mount  Tabor,  on  tbe  wenem  aide  of  a  nai^ 
row  oblong  b*vn,  or  depreased  valley,  abont  a 
mile  long  by  a  qoatter  of  a  mile  bniad.  The 
buildings  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  alope  of 
tbe  western  hill,  which  riles  Meeo  sjid  bigh  above 
.K_-       T.: ..   . ■■—  -saally 


equalled  IhronahODt  (he  length  and  brM'llb'' 
Canaan.  All  the  spots  which  could  beopp"^ 
to  be  in  any  nay  connected  with  (be  hlO«T"' 
Christ  are,  of  conne,  poinied  on(  by  tbe  1^' 
and  local  guides,  but  on  anihoriti  too  prvcin* 
10  deserve  any  credit,  and  with  circnniitsD«»[" 
puerile  for  reverence,  ll  11  enough  to  tno*'''; 
the  Lord  dwelt  here  ;  that  for  th  irty  ytan  b(  m-l 
Ihia  spot  of  earth,  and  that  bis  eves  were  fcnuia' 
with  the  objecn  spread  araand.  In  lit  »■>>- 
west  part  of  tbe  town  is  a  small  Hanwiic  ■^"'■^ 
under  a  predpice  of  the  hill,  which  here  ^rob 
off  in  a  perpcDdunlar  wall  fbriyor  Utyferi" 
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height  Dr.  Robinton  noticed  several  such  pre- 
cipicei  in  the  western  hill  aroand  the  Tillage,  and 
with  very  good  reason  oondades  that  one  of  these, 
probably  the  one  just  indicated,  may  well  have 
been  the  spot  whither  the  Jews  led  Jesus,  *  unto 
the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city  was  built, 
that  they  miff ht  cast  him  down  headlong'  (Luke  iv. 
28-30) ;  and  not  the  precipice,  two  miles  fh>m 
the  village,  overlooking  the  plain  of  £^raelon, 
which  monkish  tradition  indicates  to  the  traveller 
as  the '  Mount  of  Precipitation.' 

NEAPOLIS,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia, 
near  the  borders  of  Thrace,  now  called  Napoli. 
Paul  landed  h^re  on  his  first  journey  into  Europe 
(Actsxvi.  11). 

NEBAFOTH,  or  Nebajoth,  the  first-bom  son 
of  hhmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chron.  i.  29),  and 
the  prince  or  iheikh  of  one  of  the  twelve  Ishmael- 
itish  tribes,  which,  as  well  as  the  territory  they 
occupied,  continued  to  bear  his  name  in  after 
times  (Gen.  xxv.  16;  oomp.  ch.  xvii.  20).  One 
of  Esau's  wives,  Mahalath,  otherwise  called 
Bashemath,  is  expressly  designated  as  *  the  sister 
of  Nebaioth'  (Gen.  xxviii.  9 ;  xxxvi.  3);  and  by  a 
angular  coincidence  the  land  of  Esau,  or  Edom, 
was  ultimately  possessed  by  the  posterity  of  Ne- 
baioth. In  common  with  the  other  Islunaelites, 
they  first  settled  in  the  wilderness  '  before '  (t.  e. 
to  the  east  of)  their  brethren,  the  other  descend- 
ants of  Abraham ;  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  great  desert  lying  to  the  east  and 
south-east  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv.  18 ;  xxi.  21 ; 
xvl  12;  and  see  the  article  Arabia).  From  va^ 
rioQs  references  in  Scripture  it  is  evident  that  the 
tribe  of  Nebaioth  for  ages  followed  the  nomadic 
Hfe  of  shepherds. 

The  successfnl  invasion  of  Western  Asia,  first 
by  the  Assyrians  and  afterwards  by  the  Chaldae- 
aos,  could  not  but  affect  the  condition  of  the 
tribes  in  Northern  Arabia,  though  we  possess  no 
record  of  the  special  results.  The  prophet  Isuah, 
after  his  obscure  oracle  regarding  Dumah  (ch. 
xxi.  11,  12),  introduces  a  'judgment  upon  Ara- 
bia,' t.  e.  Desert  Arabia,  which  some  suppose  to 
hare  been  fulfilled  by  Sennacherib,  while  others 
think  it  refers  to  the  later  events  that  are  foretold 
hy  Jeremiah  ^ch.  xlix.  28-33)  as  befalling  '  Ke- 
dar  and  the  kingdoms  of  Haxor,'  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  Nebnchadneszar.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  know  that  when  the  latter  carried  the 
Jews  captive  to  Babylon,  the  Edomites  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  south  of 
Palestbe  [Iddmaa],  while  either  then  or  at  a 
later  period  they  themselves  were  supplanted  in 
the  southern  part  of  their  own  territory  bv  the 
Nabathseans,  though  doubtless  this  general  desig- 
oation  included  a  variety  of  Arab  races  who  took 
their  common  name  from  the  progenitor  of  the 
largest  or  most  influential  tribe,  Nebaioth,  the 
first-bom  of  Ishmael. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  NabatluDans  in 
ite  widest  sense  included  the  whole  of  Northern 
Arabia  fhmi  the  Euphrates  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  more  strictly  taken  it  denoted 
(at  least  in  later  times)  only  a  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  that  vast  region.  We  first  hear 
of  the  Nabathaeans  in  histoir  in  the  reign  of  An- 
tigonus,  who  succeeded  Alexander  the  Great  in 
Babylon,  and  died  in  the  year  b.c.  301.  He  cent 
two  expefUtiotts  against  them ;  bat  both  were  un- 
siKcessfal.    The  Nabathsans  were  as  yet  eseen- 


tially  a  pastoral  people,  though  they  were  like- 
wise engaged  in  commerce,  which  they  after- 
wards prosecuted  to  a  great  extent,  and  thereby 
acquired  great  riches  and  renown.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  they  gradually  became  more  fixed  in 
their  habits;  and  living  in  towns  and  villages 
they  were  at  length  united  under  a  regular  mo- 
narchical government,  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  Arabia,  or  more  strictly  Arabia  Petrsa,  the  ' 
name  being  derived  not,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  ooimtry,  but  tnm  the 
chief  city  Petra. 

The  common,  name  of  the  kings  of  Arabia 
Petrsea  was  either  Aretas  or  Obodas.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (about  b.g.  1 66), 
we  read  in  2  Mace.  v.  8,  of  an  Aretas,  king  of  the 
Arabians ;  and  from  that  period  downwards  they 
came  frequently  into  contact  both  with  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Long 
before  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  actually  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  its  sovereigns  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Roman  power.  An  expedition 
was  sent  thither  hy  Augustus,  under  ^lius 
Gallus,  .governor  of  Egypt,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  has  left  us  an  ao- 
coimt  of  it  After  various  obstacles,  he  at  last 
reached  Albtis  Pagus,  the  emporium  of  the  Na- 
bathaams,  and  the  port  of  Petra,  which  was  pro- 
bably at  or  near  Elath.  Another  friend  of  Strabo, 
the  Stoic  philosopher  Athenodoms,  had  spent 
some  time  in  Petra,  and  related  to  him  with  ad- 
miration how  the  inhabitants  lived  in  entire  har- 
mony and  union  imder  excellent  laws.  The 
kingdom  was  hereditary;  or  at  least  the  king 
was  always  one  of  the  royal  fimiily,  and  had  a 
prime  minister  or  vixier,  who  was  swled  the  kiM^t 
brother.  Another  Arabian  king  of  the  name  of 
Aretas  is  the  one  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
iL  32 ;  comp.  Acts  vii.  24,  25 ;  Joseph.  Antiq, 
xviii.  5.  1>  We  find  that  a  former  Aretas  had 
been  invited  to  assume  the  sovereignty  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Damascus:  and  now,  during  the 
weak  reign  of  Caligula,  the  same  city  is  seised 
by  another  Aretas,  and  governed  through  an 
ethnarch,  as  related  by  Paul.  The  kingocnn  of 
Arabia  Petrsea   maintained    its  nominad  inde- 

gmdence  till  about  a.d.  105,  in  the  reign  of  the 
mperor  Trajan,  when  it  was  subdued  by  Cor- 
nelius Palma,  governor  of  Syria,  and  annexed  to 
the  vast  empire  of  Rome. 

The  Nabathaeans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  early 
applied  themselves  to  commerce,  especiallv  as 
carriers  of  the  products  of  Arabia,  India,  and  the 
forndistant  East,  which,  as  we  learn  fh>m  Strabo, 
were  transported  on  camels  from  the  above-men- 
tioned Leuke  Kom^  to  Petra,  and  thence  to 
Rhinoooloura  (el-Arish)  and  elsewhere.  '  But 
under  the  Roman  dominion  the  trade  of  these 
regions  appears  to  have  widely  extended  itself, 
and  to  have  flourished  in  still  greater  prosperity ; 
probably  fVom  the  circumstance  that  the  lawless 
rapacity  of  the  adjacent  nomadic  hordes  was  now 
kept  in  check  by  tile  Roman  power,  and  particu- 
larly bv  the  garrisons  which  were  eve^where 
established  for  this  specific  purpose.  The  country, 
too,  was  now  rendered  more  accessible,  and  the 
passage  of  merdiants  and  caravans  more  practi- 
cable, by  military  ways.  But  as  the  power  of 
Rome  fell  into  decay,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
would  seem  again  to  have  acquired  the  ascend- 
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ancy.  They  plundered  the  dties,  bat  did  not  | 
destroy  them ;  and  henoe  those  regions  are  still 
ftUl  of  uninhabited,  yet  stately  and  often  splendid 
ruins,  of  ancient  wealth,  and  taste,  and  greatness. 
Even  Petra,  the  rich  and  impregnable  metropolis, 
was  subjected  to  the  same  ute ;  and  now  exists, 
in  its  almost  inaccessible  loneliness,  only  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  the  scholar,  and  the  wonder 
of  the  traveller,  by  the  singularity  of  its  site,  its 
ruins,  and  its  fortunes.' 

In  the  couTBc  of  the  fourth  century  this  region 
came  to  be  included  under  the  general  name  of 
*  Palestine.'  It  became  the  dipcese  of  a  metro- 
politan, whose  seat  was  at  Petra.  and  who  was 
afterwards  placed  under  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem. With  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the 
seventh  century  its  oonmiercial  prosperity  disap- 
peared. Lying  between  the  thi-ee  riyal  empires 
of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  it  lost  its  ancient 
independence ;  the  course  of  trade  was  diverted 
into  new  channels ;  its  great  routes  were  aban- 
doned; and  at  length  the  entire  country  was 
quietly  yielded  up  to  the  Bedawees  of  the  sur- 
rounding wilderness,  whose  descendants  still 
claim  it  as  their  domain.  During  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  partially  occupied  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, who  ffave  it  the  name  of  Arabia  Tertia,  or 
Syria  SodaL  From  that  period  it  remained  on- 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  had  almost  disappeared 
from  their  maps,  until  it  was  partially  explored, 
first  by  Seetzen  in  1S07,  and  more  fully  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812;  and  now  the  wonders  of 
the  Wady  MCtea  are  familiarly  known  to  all. 

I.  NE'BO,  a  Chaldsan  idol  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xlvi.  1,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  symbol  of 
the  planet  Mercury,  the  celestial  scribe  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  gods,  answering  to  the  Hermes 
ana  Anubis  of  the  Egyptians.  He  was  likewise 
worshipped  by  the  Sabians  in  Arabia.  The 
divine  worship  paid  to  this  idol  by  the  Chaldseans 
and  Assyrians  is  attested  by  many  compound 
proper  names  of  which  it  forms  part,  as  Aebu- 
ohadnezsar,  Aefriizaradan,  Ae&uhashban ;  besides 
others  mentioned  in  classical  writers, —  Nabo- 
nedns,  Ao&onassar,  A^odnrianus,  Aoftonabus,  Nor 
ftopolassar. 

'i.  NEBO,  the  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxii.  49 ;  xxxiv.  1),  and 
of  a  town  near  it  (Num.  xxxii.  3, 38 ;  Isa.  xv.  2). 
Since  the  time  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  Mount 
Nebo  has  been  usually  identified  with  Mount 
Attarus,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  NEBO,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Ezra 
ii.  29) ;  or  more  fully,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  preceding,  *  the  other  Nebo'  (Neh.  vii.  33). 

NEBUCHADNEZ'ZAR  (Kin(^,  Chronicles, 
and  Daniel;  Jer.  xxvii.;  xxviii;  xxxiv.  I; 
xxxix.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  7 ;  and  E!zra  v.  12 ;  written 
also  Nebuchadrezzar,  generally  in  Jeremiah,  and 
in  Ezek.  xxx.  18)  was  the  name  of  the  Chaldsean 
monarch  of  Babvloo  bv  whom  Judah  was  con- 
quered, and  the  Jews  led  into  their  seventy  years' 
captivity.  The  name  of  this  monarch  has  been 
commonly  explained  to  signify  the  treasure  of 
A«6o,  but  according  to  some  it  signifies  iVe6o  the 
prince  <fgoda. 

The  onlv  notices  which  we  have  of  this  mo- 
narch in  the  canonical  writings  are  found  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  Daniel,  and  Ezra, 
and  in  the  allusions  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Ezckiel. 


From  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  and  2  Chron.  xxxt. 
20,  we  gather  that  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (b.c. 
610),  Pharaoh* Necho,  king  of  Egjyt,  htvisg 
approached  by  sea  the  coast  of  Syna,  msde  a 
friendly  application  to  King  Josiah  to  beallov«d 
a  passage  tnrough  his  territories  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  with  whom  he  vas 
then  at  war  (2  Chron.  xxxv.20,  21).  Thedcfign 
of  Pharaoh- Necho  was  to  seize  upon  Carcheoish 
rCircesium  or  Cercusium),  a  strong  post  oo  the 
Euphrates ;  but  Josiah,  who  was  tnbatarj  to  the 
Babylonian  monarch,  opposed  his  progregs  at 
Megiddo,  where  he  was  defeated  and  monallj 
wounded  [Josiah].  Necho  marched  npooJen- 
salem,  when  the  Jews  became  tributary  to  the  kio; 
of  Egypt  Upon  this,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  I ;  2  Chron.  xxzrl  6, 
where  this  monarch's  name  is  for  the  first  time 
introduced),  invaded  Judah,  retook  Carchaoisk 
with  the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from 
him  by  Necho,  seized  upon  Jehoiakim,  the  tassal 
of  Pharaoh-Necho,  and  reduced  him  to  saboittioa 
(B.G  607).  Jehoiachim  was  at  first  loaded  vitk 
chains,  in  order  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon. 
but  was  eventually  restored  by  Nebucbadnenar 
to  his  throne,  on  condition  of  paying  an  aimaal 
tribute.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  part  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Temple,  together  with  sevenl 
hostages  of  distinguished  rank,  among  whom 
were  the  youths  Daniel  and  his  three  friends 
Hananiah,  Azariah,  and  Mishael  (Dan.  i.).  That 
were  educated  at  court  in  the  language  and 
sciences  of  the  Chaldseans,  where  they  taht- 
quently  filled  offices  of  distinction,  The  wsfi 
vessels  were  transferred  by  NebuchadDenar  to 
his  temple  at  Babylon  (Isa.  xxxix.;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  6,  7)  [Babtix>n1. 

After  the  conquest  of  Judsca,  Nebuehadneair 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  Egyptians,  vboo 
he  drove  out  of  Syria,  taking  possesaionof  aUthe 
laud  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  rim  [i 
Kings  xxiv.  7) :  which  some  suppose  to  meao  the 
Nile,  but  others  a  small  river  in  the  deieil 
which  was  reckoned  the  boundary  between  ?i^ 
tine  and  Egypt 

The  fate  of  Jerusalem  was  now  npidly  ap- 
proaching its  consummation.  After  three  ^ean 
of  fidelity,  Jehoiachim  renounced  his  allepoee 
to  Babylon,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  NecM 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  incursions  of  Ainm(c- 
ites,  Moabites,  and  Syrians,  together  with  Cbal- 
doeans,  to  harass  him.  At  leugUi,  in  the  dereoth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  was  made  prisoner,  aod 
slain  (Jer.  xxii.)  [Jehoakim].  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jehoiachin,  who,  after  three  months' 
reign,  surrendered  himself  with  his  frmily  ^ 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  come  in  penoo  tol<- 
siege  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  nip 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  10-12)  [Jkhoiacbi!!].  Up 
this  occasion  all  the  most  distinguished  ioh*' 
bitants,  including  the  artificers,  were  led  cap- 
tive [Captivities],  Among  the  captives,  vhj 
amounted  to  no  less  than  50,000,  were  Esehiel 
(Ezek.  i.  1)  and  Mordecai  [Esther].  The  ^Mea 
vessels  of  Solomon  were  now  removed,  vith  the 
royal  treasures,  and  Mattaniah,  the  brochfTof 
Jehoiachin,  placed  on  the  throne  by  Nebochad- 
nezsar,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Zedekiah.  and 
bound  him  by  an  oath  not  to  enter  into  an  alliaooe 
with  Egypt.  Zedekiah,  however,  in  the  aiath 
year  of  his  reign,  formed  an  alliance  with  Phs- 
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raoh-Hophra,  the  saooessor  of  Necbo.  Hophra, 
comiog  to  the  assistance  of  Zedekiab,  was  driven 
back  into  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  finally 
captured  Jemsalem  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zede- 
kiah's  reign  (b.c.  588)  [Zedekiah].  The  Tem- 
ple, and  the  whole  city,  with  its  towers  and  walls, 
were  all  razed  to  the  ground  by  Nebuzaradan, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  lieutenant,  and  the  principal 
remaining  inhabitants  put  to  death  by  Nebuchad- 
Dexzar  at  Riblah.  Jeremiah  was,  however, 
spared,  and  Gedaliah  appointed  governor.  He 
was  shortly  after  murdered  by  Ishmael,  a  member 
of  the  royal  fiimily,  who  was  himself  soon  obliged 
to  take  refuge  amons  the  Ammonites.  Many  of 
the  remaining  Jews  ned  into  Egypt,  acoompauied 
by  Jeremiah;  those  who  remained  were  soon 
after  expatriated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  depo- 
pulated the  whole  country. 

He  next  undertook  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  after 
its  destruction  proceeded  to  Egypt,  now  distracted 
by  internal  commotions,  and  devastated  or  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  country  from  Migdol 
to  Syene  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  Seventy, 
Ezek.  xxix.  10 ;  xxx.  6),  transferring  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  territory  beyond  the 
Eophrates. 

We  have  referred  to  the  captivity  of  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,  and  have  to  turn  to  the  book  which 
bears  his  name  for  the  history  of  this  prophet, 
who,  from  an  exile,  was  destined  to  become  the 
great  protector  of  his  nation.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel,  who  was 
found  superior  in  wisdom  to  the  Chaldsean  nugi, 
was  enabled  not  onlv  to  interpret,  but  to  reveal  a 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar's,  the  very  subject  of 
which  that  monarch  had  forgotten  [Dreams]. 
This  was  the  dream  of  the  statue  consisting  of 
four  different  metals,  which  Daniel  interpreted 
of  four  successive  monarchies,  the  last  of  which 
was  to  be  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Daniel  was 
elevated  to  be  first  minister  of  state,  and  his  three 
friends  were  made  governors  of  provinces.  The 
history  of  these  events  (Dan.  ii.  4, 8, 9)  is  written 
io  the  Chaldee  lan^;uaffe,  together  with  the  nar^ 
rative  which  immediately  follows  (ch.  iii.),  of  the 
golden  statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
plain  of  Dura,  for  refusing  to  worship  which.  Da- 
niel's  three  friends  were  thrown  into  a  fiimace,  but 
miraculously  preserved.  The  fourth  chapter,  also 
written  in  Chaldee,  contains  the  singular  history 
of  the  judgment  inflicted  on  NebnchadneziNir  as 
a  punishment  for  his  pride,  and  which  is  narrated 
in  the  form  of  a  royal  proclamation  from  the  mo- 
narch himself^  gi'ving  an  account  to  his  people  of 
his  affliction  and  recovery.  This  affliction  had 
been,  by  the  monarch's  account,  predicted  by 
Daniel  a  year  before,  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
fearful  dream  of  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
While  walking  in  his  palace,  and  admiring  his 
magnificent  works,  he  uttered,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  pride,  the  remarkable  words  recorded  in  ver. 
30,  *  Is  not  this  great  Babvlon  that  I  have  built 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  bv  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  mv  majesty  ?' 
He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  a  voice 
from  heaven  proclaimed  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
was  departed  from  him ;  that  he  should  l^  for 
■even  tinusa  (generally  supposed  to  mean  years, 
although  some  reduce  the  period  to  fourteen 
months)  driven  from  the  habitations  of  men  to 
dwell  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  made  to 


eat  grass  as  an  ox,  until  he  learned  *that  the 
Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.'  The  sentence 
was  immediately  fulfilled,  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
continued  in  this  melancholy  state  during  the  pre- 
dicted period,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  restored 
to  Uie  use  of  his  understanding  (ver.  36).  We 
have  no  account  in  Scripture  of  any  of  the  actions 
of  this  monarch's  life  after  the  period  of  his  re- 
covery, but  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Evil-merodach  is  represented  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  answering  to  b.c.  562  (2  Kings  xxv.  27). 

The  difficulties  attending  the  namre  of  the  dis- 
ease and  recovery  of  Nebuchadnezzar  have  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  commentators  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times.  Oriaen  supposed  that  the 
account  of  Nebuchadnezzar  s  metamorphosis  was 
merely  a  representation  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer. 
Bodin  maintains  that  Nebuchadnezzar  underwent 
an  actual  metamorphosis  of  soul  and  body,  a 
similar  instance  of  which  is  given  by  Cluvier  on 
the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  Tertullian  con- 
fines the  transformation  to  the  body  only,  but 
without  loss  of  reason,  of  which  kind  of  meta- 
morphosis St  Augustine  reports  some  instances 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  Italy,  to  which  he 
himself  attaches  little  credit ;  but  Gaspard  Peuoer 
asserts  that  the  transformation  of  men  into  wolves 
was  very  common  in  Livonia.  Some  Jewish 
Rabbins  have  asserted  that  the  soul  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, by  a  real  transmigration,  changed  places 
with  that  of  an  ox ;  while  others  have  supposed 
not  a  real,  but  an  apparent  or  docetic  change,  of 
which  there  is  a  case  recorded  in  the  life  of  St. 
Macarius,  the  parents  of  a  young  woman  having 
been  persuadeid  that  their  daughter  had  been 
transformed  into  a  mare.  The  most  genendlv 
received  opinion,  however,  is,  that  Nebnchaci- 
nezzar  laboured  under  that  species  of  hypochon- 
driacal monomania  which  leads  the  patient  to 
fiaucy  himself  changed  into  an  animal  or  other 
substance,  the  habits  of  which  he  adopts.  To 
this  disease  of  the  imagination  physicians  have 
given  the  name  of  Lycanthropy,  Zoanthropy,  or 
Insania  Canina  [Diseasbs  of  the  Jews]. 

NEBUSHAS'BAN  (Jer.  xxxix.  13),  a  follower 
of  Nebu;  the  name  of  one  of  the  Babylonian 
officers  sent  by  Nebazar«dan  to  take  Jeremiah 
out  of  orison. 

NEBUZAR'-ADAN  (1  Kinp  xxv.  8;  Jer. 
xxxix.  9 ;  xl.  1 ;  Iii.  12,  &c.).  '  Nehn  is  the  Lord,' 
according  to  the  Hebrew;  or,  according  to  the 
Persian, '  Nebu  is  wise.'  The  name  of  the  cap- 
tain of  Nebuchadnezzar's  guard,  by  whom  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem  was  completed. 

N£'CHO.  an  Egyptian  king,  son  and  successor 
(according  to  Herodotus,  ii.  15S)  of  Psamme- 
tichus,  and  contemporary  of  the  Jewish  king  Jo- 
sias  (b.c.  610).  The  wars  and  success  of  Necho, 
in  Syria,  are  recorded  by  sacred  as  well  as  pro- 
fane writers.  Studious  of  militarv  renown,  and 
the  furtherance  of  commerce,  Necho,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  Egypt,  applied  himself  to  re- 
organize the  army,  and  to  equip  a  powerful  fleet. 
In  order  to  promote  his  purposes,  be  courted  the 
Greeks,  to  whose  troops  he  gave  a  post  next  to 
his  Egyptians.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  another  in  the  Red  Sea.  Having 
engaged  some  expert  Phoenician  sailors,  he  sent 
them  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  the  coast  of 
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Africa.  To  him  belongs  the  honoar  of  being 
the  first  to  equip  an  expedition  Ibr  the  porpose  of 
circumnavigating  AfHca,  and  he  thereby  ascer- 
tained the  peninsnlar  form  of  that  continent, 
twenty-one  centuries  before  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  seen  by  Diaz,  or  doubled  by  Vasco  de 
Gama. 

Before  entering  on  this  voyage  of  discovery, 
Necbo  had  commenced  re-opening  the  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  been  cut 
many  years  before  by  Sesostris  or  Rameses  the 
Great  The  work,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
Herodotus,  was  abandoned,  an  oracle  warning  the 
Egyptian  monarch  that  he  was  labouring  for  the 
barbarian  (Herod,  ii.  158). 

Necho  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  Egyp- 
tian conquests  already  made  in  Asia :  and,  xear^ 
ing  lest  the  growing  power  of  the  Babvlonians 
should  endanger  the  territories  acquired  by  the 
arms  of  his  victorious  predecessors,  he  determined 
to  check  their  progress,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  his  own  fronder.  With  this  view  he  collected 
a  powerful  army,  and  entering  Palestine,  fol- 
lowed the  route  along  the  sea-coast  of  JudasB,  in- 
tending to  besiege  the  town  of  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates.  But  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  offended 
at  tiie  passage  of  the  Egyptian  army  through  his 
territories,  resolved  to  impede,  if  unable  to  pre- 
vent, their  march.  Necho  sent  messengers  to 
induce  him  to  desist,  assuring  him  that  he  had 
no  hostile  intentions  affainst  Judsea,  'but  against 
the  house  wherewith  I  have  war ;  for  God  com- 
manded me  to  make  haste.'  This  conciliatory 
message  was  of  no  avail.  Josiah  posted  himself 
in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  and  prepared  to  oppose 
the  Egyptians.  In  this  valley  the  feeble  lorces 
of  the  Jewish  king,  having  attacked  Necho,  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter.  Josiah,  being 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,  ordered  his 
attendants  to  take  him  from  the  field.  Escaping 
from  the  heavy  shower  of  arrows  with  which  their 
broken  ranks  were  overwhelmed,  they  removed 
him  from  the  chariot  in  which  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  placing  him  in  a '  second  one  that  he 
had,'  they  conveyed  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died  (2  Kings  zxiii.  29,  sq.;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20,  sqO. 

Intent  upon  his  original  project,  Necho  did  not 
stop  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Jews,  but  con- 
tinued his  msirch  to  the  Euphrates.  Three  months 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  when,  returning  from  the 
capture  of  Carchemish  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Chaldasans,  he  learned  that,  though  Josiah  had 
left  an  elder  son,  Jehoahaz  had  caiued  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  kiuff  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
without  soliciting  Necho  to  sanction  his  taking 
the  crown.  Inceiued  at  this,  he  ordered  Jehoahaz 
to  meet  him  *  at  Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath ;' 
and  having  deposed  him,  and  condemned  the  land 
to  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  he  carried  him  a  prisoner 
to  Jerusalem.    On  arriving  there,  Necho  made 
Eliakim,  the  eldest  son,  king,  changing  his  name 
to  JehoiiUtim;  and  taking  the  silver  and  |^ld 
which  had  been  levied  upon  the  Jewirii  nation, 
be  returned  to  Egypt  with  the  captive  Jehoahaz, 
who  there  terminated  his  short  and  unfortunate 
career.    Herodotus  says  that  Necho,  after  having 
routed  the  Syrians  (the  Jews)  at  Magdolus,  took 
Cadytis,  a    lur^  dty  of  Syria,  in  Palestine, 
which,  he  adds,  is  very  little  less  than  Sardis  (ti. 
1 59 ;  iii.  5).    By  Cadytis  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt 


he  meant  Jerusalem ;  the  word  is  onW  a  Greek 
form  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  moden,  note 
of  that  city. 

Pleased  with  his  success,  the  Egyptian  moDardi 
dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  to  the  Deity  vbo 
was  supposed  to  have  given  him  the  victory.  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  he  had  ob- 
tained. In  the  fourth  vear  after  hb  expeditioB, 
being  alarmed  at  the  mcreasing  power  of  tbe 
Babylonians,  he  Again  marched  into  Syria,  ud 
advanced  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Babylonian 
were  prepared  for  his  approach.  NebucbadDemr 
completely  routed  his  army,  recovered  the  tan 
of  Carcliemish,  and,  pushinc  his  conqocsH 
through  Palestine,  took  frtxm  Necho  all  tbe  terri* 
tory  belonging  to  the  Pharaohs,  fnm  the  £d- 
phrates  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Syria  (2 
Kin^  xxiv.  7 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxzri.  9; 
2  Km^  xxiv.  8).  Nebuchadneasar  deposed  it- 
hoiachin,  who  had  succeeded  his  fa&er,  sod 
carried  the  warriors  and  treasures  away  to  Bi- 
b^lon;  a  short  time  previous  to  which  Necho 
died,  and  was  suooeedcKi  by  Psammetichas  II. 

NEG'INIOTH,  a  word  which  occurs  is  the 
titles  of  several  Psalms  [PsiXMsl. 

fiEnEMVAU{ctm/orted  of  Jehovah).  Three 
persons  of  this  name  occur  in  Scripture;  ooe,  tbe 
son  of  Azbuk  (Neh.  iii.  16),  respecting  whom  so 
more  is  known  than  that  he  was  ruler  in  Beth-nr. 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  repairing  the  will  ^ 
Jerusalem  [Beth-zub].  Anotner  is  mentioMd 
(Ezra  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vit  7)  among  those  whoacoon- 
panied  Zerubbabel  on  the  first  return  from  cap- 
tivity. Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  iDtf> 
though  some  writers  hold  him,  withont  vilid 
reasons,  to  be  the  same  with  tiie  weli-knon 
Jewish  patriot 

Nehehiah,  whose  genealogy  is  unknown,  eX' 
cept  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hachaliah  (Neh.  U:. 
and  brother  of  Hanani  (Neh.  viL  2).  Some  thid 
he  was  of  priestly  descent,  because  his  name  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  a  list  of  priests  in  Neh.  x.  1-^; 
but  it  is  obvious,  fi*om  Neh.  ix.  38,  that  he  studt 
there  as  a  prince,  and  not  as  a  priest— thtt  be 
heads  the  list  because  he  was  head  of  the  aitioo. 
Others  with  some  probability  infer,  firom  his  ca- 
tion at  the  Persian  court  and  the  high  oomminoB 
he  received,  that  he  was,  like  Zerubbabel,  of  tbe 
tribe  of  Judah  and  of  the  house  of  David. 

While  Nehemiah  was  cupbearer  in  the  royil 
palace  at  Shushan,  in  the  twentieth  yesr  of  Am* 
xerxes  Longimanus,  or  444  years  B.C.  [Airi* 
XERXEs],  he  learned  the  mournful  and  desolate 
condition  of  the  returned  colony  in  Judsa.  Tbi< 
filled  him  with  such  deep  and  prayerfal  ooocen 
for  his  country,  that  his  sad  countenance  rereakd 
to  the  king  his  *  sorrow  of  heart ;'  which  indooed 
the  monarch  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  also  to 
vouchsafe  the  remedy,  by  sending  him,  with  m 
powers,  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Jeitisalem,  *^J^ 
seek  the  welfhre  of  the  duldren  of  Israel.'  Bffif 
furnished  with  this  high  commission,  sod  ayn- 
ing  the  protection  of  a  militair  escort  (eh.  it  9; 
Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  m  the  year  b.c444. 
and  remained  there  till  b.c.  432,  being  activei.T 
engaged  fbr  twelve  years  ip  promotiDgthepoUic 
good  (ch.  V.  14).  The  principal  work  which  he 
Uien  accomplished  was  the  rebuilding,  or  rither 
the  repairing,  of  the  city  wall,  which  wss  doof 
•  in  fif^  and  two  days*  (ch.  vi.  1.5),  n<<5J**JjJ 
ing  many  discouragements  and  dificnlties»  cauea 
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chiefly  by  Sanballat,  a  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  and 
Tobiah,  an  Ammonite,  who  were  leading  men  in 
the  riTal  and  uifriendly  colony  of  Samaria  (ch. 
IT.  1-3).  These  men,  with  their  allies  among  the 
Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites  (ch.  iv.  7), 
sought  to  hinder  the  re-fortifying  of  Jernsalem, 
first  by  scoffing  at  the  attempt ;  then  by  threaten- 
iag  to  attack  the  workmen — which  Nehemiah 
arerted  by  '  setting  a  watch  against  them  day  and 
night,'  and  arming  the  whole  people,  so  that 
'  every  one  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the 
work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon ' 
^ch.  IT.  7-18) ;  and  finally,  when  soofis  and  threats 
bad  fidled,  by  nsin^  Yarions  stratagems  to  weaken 
Nehemiah's  aathori^,  and  even  to  take  his  life 
fch.  vi.  1-14).  Bat  m  the  midst  of  these  dansers 
trom  without,  our  patriot  encountered  troubles 
and  hinderances  from  his  own  people,  arising  oat 
of  the  general  distress,  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  crael  exactions  and  oppression  of  their  nobles 
and  rulers  (ch.  ▼.  1-5).  These  popular  grievances 
vere  promptly  redressed  on  the  earnest  and  solemn 
remonstrance  of  Nehemiah,  who  had  himself  set 
a  striking  exainple  of  retrenchment  and  generosity 
in  hii  high  office  (ch.  v.  6-19).  It  appears  also 
(ch.  vi.  17-19)  that  some  of  the  chief  men  in 
Jerosalem  were  at  that  time  in  conspiracy  with 
Tobiah  against  Nehemiah.  The  wall  was  thus 
bnilt  in  *  troublous  times '  (Dan.  ix.  25) ;  and 
'\u  completion  was  most  joyously  celebrated  by  a 
solemn  dedication  (ch.  xii.  27-43). 

Having  succeeded  in  fortifying  the  city,  Nehe- 
miah turned  his  attention  to  other  measures  in 
order  to  secure  its  good  government  and  pros- 
perity. He  appointed  some  necessary  officers 
(ch.  vii.  1-3;  also  ch.  xil  44-47),  and  excited 
among  the  people  more  interest  and  zeal  in  reli- 
gion by  the  public  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
law  (ch.  viii.  1-12),  by  the  unequalled  celebration 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ch.  viii.  13-18),  and 
bv  the  observance  of  a  national  fast,  when  the 
sins  of  the  people  and  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  were  publicly  and  most  strikingly  con- 
fessed (ch.  ix.),  and  when  also  a  solemn  covenant 
was  made  by  all  ranks  and  classes  '  to  walk  in 
God's  law,'  by  avoiding  intermarriages  with  the 
heathen,  by  strictly  observing  the  Sabbath,  and 
b^  contribating  to  the  support  of  the  temple  ser^ 
vice  (ch.  x.)*  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
as  yet  too  few  to  defend  it  and  to  ensure  its  pros- 
perity ;  and  hence  Nehemiah  brought  one  out  of 
every  ten  in  the  country  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  ancient  capital,  which  then  presented  so  few 
inducements  to  the  settler,  that '  the  people  blessed 
all  the  men  that  willingly  offered  themselves  to 
dwell  at  Jerusalem'  (ch.  vii.  4;  also  ch.  xi. 
1-19). 

In  these  important  public  proceedings,  which 
appear  all  to  nave  happened  in  the  first  year  of 
his  government,  Nehemiah  enjoyed  the  assistance 
of  Ezra,  who  is  named  on  several  occasions  as 
takinff  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  afiairs 
(ch.  viii.  I,  9,  13;  xii.  36).  Ezra  had  gone  up 
to  Jerusalem  thirteen  years  before  according  to 
iionie,  or  thirty-three  years  according  to  others ; 
but  on  either  reckonmg,  without  supposing  un- 
usual longevity,  he  might  well  have  lived  to  be 
Nehemiah's  fellow-labourer  fEzRA}. 

Nehemiah,  at  the  close  of  nis  sucoessiiil  admi- 
nistration, '  from  the  twentieth  year  even  to  the 
thirty-second  year  of  Artaxcrxes  the  king '  (ch.  v. 


14),  returned  to  Babylon  in  the  year  b.c.  432, 
and  resumed,  as  some  think,  his  duties  as  royal 
cupbearer. 

He  returned,  however,  af^er  a  while,  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  his  services  became  again  reouisite, 
in  consequence  of  abuses  that  had  crept  in  during 
his  absence.  His  stay  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes 
was  not  very  long  (certainly  not  above  nine 
years) ;  '  for  after  certain  days  he  obtained  leave 
of  the  king  and  came  to  Jerusalem'  (ch.  xiii. 
6.7). 

After  his  return  to  the  government  of  Jndiea, 
Nehemiah  enforced  the  separation  of  all  the 
mixed  multitude  from  Israel  (ch.  xiii.  1-3);  and 
accordingly  expelled  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  from 
the  chamber  wnich  the  high-priest,  Eliashib,  had 
prepared  for  him  in  the  temple  Teh.  xiii.  4-9). 
Better  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temple  service  (ch.  xiii.  10-14),  and 
for  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (ch.  xiii. 
15-22).  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  government 
was  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  mixed  marriages, 
which  led  him  to  '  chase '  away  a  son  of  Jojada 
the  high-priest,  because  he  was  son-in-law  to  San- 
ballat the  Horonite  (ch.  xiii.  23-29).  His  second 
administration  probably  lasted  about  ten  years, 
and  terminated  about  the  year  b.c.  405,  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  who  is 
mentioned  in  ch.  xii.  22  [Darius].  At  this  time 
Nehemiah  would  be  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  old,  if  we  suppose  him  (as  most  do)  to  have 
been  only  between  twenty  and  thirty  when  he 
first  went  to  Jerusalem.  Of  the  place  and  year 
of  his  death  uothins  is  known. 

Th£  Book  of  Nehemiah,  which  bears  the 
title  Nehemiah's  Words,  was  anciently  connected 
with  Ezra,  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  same  work. 
It  arose,  doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  Nehemiah 
is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  Elzra  [Ezra]. 

The  canonical  character  of  Nehemiah  s  work  is 
established  by  very  ancient  testimony. 

The  contents  of  the  book  have  been  specified 
above  in  the  biography  of  the  author.  The  work 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  history  of  Nehemiah  and 
bis  times.  It  b  rather  a  collection  of  notices  of 
some  important  transactions  that  happened  during 
the  first  year  of  his  government,  with  a  few  scraps 
fh)m  his  later  history.  The  contents  appear  to 
be  arranged  in  chronological  order,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  ch.  xii.  27-43,  where  the 
account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  seems  out  of 
its  proper  place :  we  might  expect  it  rather  after 
ch.  vii.  1-4,  where  the  completion  of  the  wall  is 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  came  ftrom  Nehemiah's  hand  till  near  the  close 
I  of  his  life.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  all 
written  before  the  expulsion  of  the  priest,  recorded 
in  ch.  xiii.  23-29,  which  took  place  about  the  year 
B.C  413. 

While  the  book  as  a  whole  is  considered  to 
have  come  from  Nehemiah,  it  consists  in  part  of 
compilation.  He  doubtless  wrote  the  greater 
part  himself,  but  some  portions  he  evidently  took 
from  other  works.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  he  is, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  the  author  of  the  narrative 
from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  vii.  5.  The  account  in  ch  vii.  6-73 
is  avowedly  compiled,  for  he  says  in  ver.  5,  *  I  found 
a  regiftter,'  &c  This  register  we  actually  find 
also  in  Ezra  ii.  1-70 :  hence  it  might  be  thought 
that  our  author  borrowed  this  part  from  Ezra ; 
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but  it  ii  more  likely  thU  tbnj  both  copied  fnHn 
pablic  docomeDti,  aaeb  at '  Ihc  book  of  the  cbro- 
niclet,'  mratianed  in  Neb.  xii.  S3. 

Chapten  Tiii.-i.  were  protablj  not  written  bv 
Nebemiab,  since  the  nBiratiie  ivspecling  bim  a 
in  the  thinl  person  (ch.  viii.  9  ;  i,  II  uid  not  in 
tbe  fint.  u  luual  (ch.  ii.  9-20).  Uaveraick,  in- 
deed, makes  it  appear,  (Vtim  the  eonteuti  and 
«jle,  that  Exm  was  tbe  writer  of  thig  portion. 
Tbe  remainius  chapters  (li.-xiii.)  also  eibibit 
some  marks  of  compilation  (cb.  liL  Sri,  47);  but 
tbere  are,  on  the  conCnn',  clear  proo&  of  Nehe- 
miah'a  own  authonhip  in  ch.  xii.  37-43,  and  in 
oh.  liii.  G-31 :  and  hence  Haiemick  thinks  be 
wrote  the  whole  except  ch.  lii.  1-36,  whidh  be 
took  from  '  the  book  of  the  cbroiueles,'  mentioned 

NEHILOTH,  a  word  which  occsrs  io  the 
of  tbe  fifth  Pialm  rPaiLMa]. 

NEHUSH'TA  (Arou),  Ibe  motber  of  king  Je- 
boiachia  (3  Kings  xxiv.  B). 

NEK(aj^l),graDdfatherofkiaRSsul(I  Sam. 


I.  so,  51 ;' 
NERD  or 
in  the  Song  of  Sok 


1  Cbroi 


1.  33). 


n  three  pll 
.      „ and  bj  Mark  and  Ji 

in  the  New  Testament.    It  is  translated  in   

Authorized  Version  by  the  word  tpikeHord,  which 
iodicates  a  fer-famed  perfume  of  the  tlasl,  that 
has  often  engaged  the  atlention  of  critics,  but  the 
plant  which  yields  it  bas  only  been  ascerbiined 
Te^  recent  times.     That  the  nerd  of  Scriplu 
wu  a  perfame  is  evident  tiom  the  fact  that. 


.    CNirioKiehji  Ji 


Cant  i.  IS  ;  iv.  11,  it  is  mentioned  along  with 
many  of  the  most  valued  aromatica  wbich  were 
known  to  tbe  ancients.  That  the  card  or  nardus 
was  of  great  Talue  we  learn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Mark  liv.  3  ;  Jobn  xii.  3). 
NER'GAL,    KecenI  itiquiries  into  the  astro- 


the  planet  Man.  Tbii  name  of  the  planet,  bnii 
among  the  Zabians  and  Arabians,  means  iil-ttt, 
mi^ertune;  and  it  wu  by  no  nteam  pecaliar  D 
the  mylholoffy  of  tbe  Wem  to  make  It  the  ijmtol 
of  bloodshed  and  war.  Among  tbe  pecfile  Era 
named,  Ibe  planet  Mars  was  typified  oiMer  0* 
figure  of  a  man  holding  in  one  hud  a  dnn 
sword,  and  in  the  otber  a  hnman  bead  just  cat 
off;  and  his  garments  were  aim  red,  wliidi,!) 
well  as  the  other  ideas  attached  to  this  idol.  «m 
no  doubt  fouoded  on  tbe  reddisb  hoe  which  ik 
body  of  tbe  planet  presents  to  the  eye.  Ainn| 
the  sonthem  Arabs  bis  temple  was  painted  ml; 
and  they  offered  to  bim  gannenta  tlaiiied  vill 
blood,  and  also  a  warrior  (probably  a  prinnn), 
who  was  cast  ioto  a  pool. 

NER'GAL- SHARFTZER  (JVergo/,  oriia  < 
Jirr).  1 .  A  militaiy  cbieftain  under  Nebodod- 
neEsar(Jer.  xxxix.  3).  2.  The  diief  of  the  B^i 
( Itab-mag)  noder  the  same  king,  and  prucnl  is 
the  same  expedition  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13). 

NET.  Tbere  are  in  Scripture  seTenI««iii 
denoting  different  kinds  of  nets,  aud  Ibis,  with  ibc 
frequency  of  images  derived  fhim  Ibem,  dun 
that  nets  were  much  in  nse  among  the  Heinn 
for  Bshing,  bunting,  and  fowling.  Indwl,  fir 
the  two  latter  parpoeei,  uela  were  fbrmerly  mi 
to  an  extent  of  which  now,  since  the  inrentka  d 
fire-arms,  a  notion  can  scarcely  be  fbnned. 

We  have  do  positiTe  information  c™cenii( 
the  net!  of  the  Hebrews,  and  can  only  lanat 
that  they  were  not  materially  different  ma 
those  of  tbe  ancient  Egyptians,  ooneemiog  *t^ 
we  now  possess  very  good  information.  Inlnil. 
tbe  nets  of  Egypt,  the  fisherswhonsedtbem.ud 
tbe  fish  caught  by  them,  are  more  than  no 
mentioned  in  .Scripture  (Isa.  xiz.  S).  Tbe  oaai 
fishing  net  among  this  people  was  of  a  loogfcn. 
like  the  common  drag-net,  with  wooden  flcM  w 
tbe  D;iper,  and  lead*  on  the  lower  side.  It  *» 
sometimei  let  down  fVvm  a  boat,  bnt  IhoK  ^ 
pulled  it  usually  stood  on  tbe  sbore.  and  lanM 
the  fish  on  a  shelving  bank.    This  mode,  liev 


fishiuR  -,  and  hence,  in  all  the  detailed  ex*D['i> 
of  filing  in  the  New  Testament,  tbe  net  is  «« 
from  and  drawn  into  boats,  excepting  in  oneo" 
where,  the  drsft  being  too  great  to  lake  into  ibr 
boat,  the  fishers  dragged  the  net  after  their !»» 
'1  the  shore  (John  ixi.  6,  8).  SometimB  ■« 
ras  made  of  a  smaller  net  for  catching  fish  " 
shallow  water,  furnished  with  a  pole  cd  eilbo' 
"  to  wbich  it  was  attached ;  and  the  fijhw- 
.  holding  one  of  tbe  poles  in  either  hiri- 
thmst  it  below  tbe  turiace  of  the  wsler,  at 
awaited  tbe  moment  when  a  shoat  of  fiih  f^ 
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■JmoM  Daktd,  u  are  alio  thMeirhD  hxTt  oocation 
to  Tadc  in  the  water  in  lunling  tbe  net  to  ifae 
thore  (No.  3GS).  Sneh  Kenu  also  to  have  been 
the  pnetk«  unooe  th«  Hebrew  Gihermea;  for 
Peter,  wfaen  be  left  tbe  boat  to  bacten  on  shore 
to  hu  riaea  Lonl, '  girt  hja  Gaber's  coat  unto  him. 
fbr  be  vai  naked '  (John  xxi.  7) ;  althongb,  in 
this  caae,  tbe  word  ■  naked  '  mnit  be  ondentood 
with  aome  latitode  [Nued]. 

Nets  were  alto  oied  in  taking  birds,  to  an 
extent  of  wbich  we  can  scarcely  fbno  an  ade- 
qnmte  eoDCe^on,  A  clap-net  was  nsoally  em- 
planed. This  was  of  diKrent  kinds.  It  consisted 
of  two  aides  or  frames,  OTer  which  the  net-work 
wai  spread :  at  one  end  was  a  short  net,  which 
ther  ntened  to  a  bosh,  or  a  cluster  of  reeds, 
and  at  the  other  was  one  of  coniiderable  length, 
vhich,  as  soon  la  the  birds  were  leen  ftemng 
ID  the  area  within,  was  palled  by  the  fbwlen, 
CBBung  tbeinatantanFotucollapse^thetwotidea 
[No.  366), 


In  banting,  a  space  of  contidenble  size  was 
sometimea  enclosed  with  nets,  into  which  the 
animals  were  driven  by  beaters.  Tbe  apoU  thus 
eucloaed  were  lunally  in  the  Ticinity  of  the 
water-brooki  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
repairing  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  and  baring 
awaited  the  time  when  they  vent  to  drink,  the 
hunten  diipoced  their  nets,  occupied  nniiier  poei- 
tions  for  observing  them  unseen,  and  gradaally 
eloied  in  apon  them.  These  practices  are  ob- 
viously allnded  to  in  aach  passsgea  as  Job  lix. 
6;  Pa.eil.  5;  Its,  li.  SO. 

NETHaMM.  This  name,  which  means  'the 
giien'  or  'the  devoted,'  was  applied  to  the 
wrvants  of  the  temple,  or  temple  sIsTea,  who 
were  under  the  Leviies  in  the  ministry  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple.  Tbe  Snt  serranta  whom 
the  Leritea  obtained  were  the  Gibeonites,  on 
whom  devolved  the  very  laborioas  servicea  of 
fetching  water  and  eollectiag  wood  (Joah.  ix. 
3-27).  The  niunber  of  each  tervanla  appears  to 
have  been  increased  by  David ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  then,  when  these  servants  ceased  to  he 
wholly  Gibeonites,  that  Nethinim  came  into  nse 
as  a  proper  name  for  tbe  whole  class  (Esra 
viii.  20).     From  that  time  forward,  they  appear 


to  have  been  no  longer  regarded  or  treated  aa 
alavea.  but  as  the  lowest  order  of  the  servanta  of 
the  aanctuory;  who,  although  in  their  oripn 
fbreignen  and  heathen,  bad  donbtieas  embraced 
the  Jewish  religion.  These  did  not  all  forget 
their  relatioDihip  to  the  sonctnary  daring  the 
Captivity.  Some  of  them  retonied  to  their 
duties  under  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  were  placed 
in  cities  wilh  the  Leritea  (Neh.  xl  3 ;  Esra  iL 
70  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  27).  It  was  not  to  be  eipecled 
that  many  of  them  wonld  relnm  to  this  bamble 
station  in  Palestine,  bat  S2U  accompanied  Eim 
(Eira  viii.  20),  and  393  Zenibbabel  (iL  5-8). 
The  voluntary  devotednen  whieli  was  thos  nam- 
fested  by  these  persons  coDsiderably  raised  the 
station  of  the  Nethinim,  which  was  thenceforth 
regarded  rather  as  hooonrable  than  degrading. 
Their  number  was.  however,  insufficient  for  the 
servire  of  the  temple  ;  whtuce,  as  Jnsephus  tells 
us,  a  fesllTsl.  called  Xylopboria,  was  established, 
in  which  the  people,  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
were  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  quandty  of  wood 
to  the  temple  for  tbe  use  of  the  altar  of  bomt- 
oSering. 

NETaPHAH.  a  place  not  far  from  Bethlehem 
in  Jodna  (Esra  ii.  » j  Neh.  viL  2G).  Hence  the 
Oenlile  name  Netophite  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  28,  39; 
3  Kings  zxv.  23). 

NBrlTLES.  The  word  (ciarut)  wbich  is  so 
rendered,  occurs  ia  three  places  in  ScriptDTC. 
Thus  in  Prav.  xziv.  30,  31.  it  it  written.  '  I  went 
bv  tbe  field  of  tbe  slothful,  Ac.  and,  lo,  it  was 
all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  (cha- 
rullim)  bad  covered  the  &ce  thereoC  So  in  Job 
izx.  7  it  is  stated  that  be  was  ioanlted  by  the 
childreo  of  those  whom  he  would  fbrmerly  have 
disdained  to  employ,  and  who  were  so  abject  and 
destitute  that  'among  the  bashes  they  br»ed; 
under  the  nettla  they  were  gathered  together;' 
and  iti  Zeph.  ii,  9.  'Surely  Moab  sbail  be  a« 
Sodom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  aa  Gomorrah, 
even  the  breeding  of  iieulei,  and  salt-piu,  and  a 
perpetoal  desolatiou,'  Considerable  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  plant 
which  is  allnded  lo  in  the  above  passages.  The 
majority  of  translalon  and  commentators  have 
thought  that  aome  thorny  or  prickly  plant  or  a 
nettle,  is  intended.    Hence  bramblca,  tbe  wild 

Elum.  and  thistles,  have  been  severally  selected; 
ut  nettles  have  had  the  greatest  number  of  anp- 

NETTLE.  [Thohn.! 

NEW  MOON,  [FrarivALSi  Moon.] 

NEW  YEAR.   tYaaa.] 

NIB'HAZ.  an  idol  of  the  Avites  (2  Kings  zvii. 
31).  In  the  Zabian  books  tbe  corresponding 
name  is  that  of  an  evil  demon,  who  aits  on  a 
throne  upon  the  earth,  while  his  feet  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  Tartanu ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Ibis  should  be  identified  with  the  Avite  Nibhas. 

NICODE'HUS.  a  Pharisee  and  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  who  was  impressed  by  what  he  bad 
beard  coucemiDg  Jesas ;  bnl  being  unwilling  On 
account  of  his  slatioD.  to  commit  himself  without 
greater  surety  than  he  possessed,  repaired  by 
night  to  the  house  in  which  Cbnst  dwelt,  and 
held  with  him  that  important  disconrse  whidl 
occupies  the  third  chspter  of  John's  GospeL    The 

"""""  —■---' -"-—   — -■ — -■  — o  bis  mind 

ibaeonently, 

igi  of  tbe  venerable  body  to 
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which  be  belonged,  he  ventared  to  let  fall  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  Jesns,  whose  proceedings 
were  then  in  qaestion  ^John  vii.  50) ;  and  that 
he  took  part  with  his  colleasne,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  in  rendering  the  last  nonours  to  the 
body  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  (^Jobn  xix.  39). 
Nothing  farther  is  known  of  Nicodemus  from 
Scripture.  Tradition,  however,  adds  that  after 
he  had  thus  openly  declared  himself  a  follower  of 
Jesus,  and  had  been  baptized  by  Peter,  he  was 
displaced  from  his  office,  and  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem (Phot  Cod,  p.  171).  It  is  added  that  he 
found  refuge  in  a  country  house  of  his  cousin 
Gamaliel,  and  remained  there  till  his  death.  Too 
strong  an  appreciation  of  the  world's  good  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  the  fiuling  of  Nicodemus. 
We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  what  he  ventured 
to  say  in  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  easily  put  down,  and  did  not  come  forward 
with  any  bold  avowal  of  his  belief.  Winer  calls 
attention  to  the  fkct,  that  although  he  took  part 
in  the  sepulchral  rites  of  Jesus,  he  did  not  join 
Joseph  in  his  application  to  Pilate  for  the  body  of 
his  crucified  Lord ;  and  justly  remarks  that  such 
characters  usually  require  a  strong  external  im- 
pulse to  bring  them  boldly  forward,  which  im- 
pulse was  probably  in  this  case  supplied  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

NICOLA'ITANS.  This  word  occurs  twice  in 
the  New  Testament  (Rev.  ii.  6,  16).  In  the 
former  passage  the  conduct  of  the  Nicolaitans  is 
condemned ;  in  the  latter,  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Pergamus  is  censured  because  certain  members 
of  his  church  held  their  doctrine.  Various  tra- 
ditionary accounts  of  the  origin  and  practices  of 
this  sect  have  been  given  by  the  fathers,  but  none 
of  them  are  entitled  to  any  credit. 

It  is  evident  from  the  accounts  which  they  give, 
that  the  Nicolaitans  with  whom  they  were  ac- 

Snainted  were  Gnostics;  since  they  impute  to 
lem  the  distinctive  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Gnostics.  ^  But  in  the  short  allusion  in  Rev.  ii.  6, 
15,  there  is  nothing  to  identify  the  tenets  or  con- 
duct alluded  to  with  Gnosticism,  even  supposing 
that  Gnosticism,  properly  so  called,  existed  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  which,  to  say  the  least,  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  the  case.  So  that  the  con- 
jecture mentioned  by  Moshetm,  and  which  Ter- 
tullian  appears  to  favour,  may  be  regarded  as 
probable,  that  the  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  Reve- 
lation had  erroneously  been  confounded  with  a 
party  of  Gnostics  formed  at  a  later  period  by  one 
Nicholas. 

The  ingenious  conjecture  of  Michaelis  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  who  supposes  that  by  Nicolai- 
tans (Rev.  ii.  6, 15)  the  same  class  of  persons  is 
intended  whom  St.  Peter  (2  Ep.  ii.  15)  describes 
VA  followers  of  the  way  of  Balaam ;  and  that  their 
name,  Nicolaitans,  is  merely  a  Greek  translation 
of  their  Hebrew  designation.  The  only  objection 
which  occurs  to  us  against  this  very  ingenious 
and  probable  supposition,  arises  from  ue  cir- 
cumstance that,  m  the  passage,  Rev.  ii.  14,  15, 
Doth  *they  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,* 
and  *  the  Nicolaitans,'  are  specified,  and  are 
distinguished  from  each  oUier:  '  So  hast  thou 
also,'^  the  Nicolaitans,  as  well  as  the  Balaamites, 
mentioned  in  the  previous  verse.  So  that  what- 
ever general  agreement  there  might  be  between 
those  two  classes  of  heretics — and  their  colloca- 
tion in  the  passage  before  us  seems  to  imply  that 


there  was  such  agreement — it  appetn  €^W 
evident  that  some  distinction  also  most  have  leps- 
rated  them  the  one  firom  the  other. 

NICOLAS,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  and  one  of 
the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vL  5).  Nothing  fbrdwr  is 
known  of  him ;  but  a  large  body  of  ouafe  tndi- 
tion  has  been  connected  with  his  name,  mider  the 
supposition  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  lieres; 
of  the  Nicolaitans,  st]|;mati8ed  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  li 
(See  the  preceding  article.) 

NICOPOLIS,  a  city  of  Thrace,  now  Nieopi, 
on  the  river  Nessus,  now  Karasou,  which  «» 
here  the  boundary  between  Thrace  and  Man* 
donia;  and  hence  the  city  is  sometimes  rediooed 
as  belonging  to  the  latter.  In  Titos  iii.  15,  Paal 
expresses  an  intention  to  winter  at  Nioopolis,aiMi 
invites  Titus,  then  in  Crete,  to  join  him  there. 

NFGER.  [SufON.] 

NIGHT.  The  general  divisicm  of  the  night 
among  the  Hebrews  has  been  described  iiodcr 
Dat;  and  it  only  remains  to  indicate  a  fev 
marked  ap{>lications  of  the  word.  The  term  of 
human  life  is  usually  called  a  day  in  Seriptoiv: 
but  in  one  passage  it  is  called  night,  to  be  foUovfd 
soon  l^  day,  '  Uie  day  is  at  hand '  (8om.  m 
12).  Being  a  time  of  darkness,  the  image  tod 
shadow  of  death,  in  which  the  beasts  of  prej  gt' 
forth  to  devour,  it  was  made  a  symbol  of  a  se»» 
of  adversity  and  trouble,  in  which  men  preTopn 
each  other,  and  the  strong  tyrannise  over  the  vesi 
(Isa.  xxi.  12;  Zech.  xiv.  6,  7;  comp.  Ker.  xii 
23;  xxii.  5).  Hence  continued  day,  or  theab^ 
sence  of  night,  implies  a  constant  state  of  qtf 
and  happiness,  undisturbed  by  the  vicissitadi»  ^ 
peace  and  war.  Night  is  also  put,  as  in  oar  on 
language,  for  a  time  of  ignorance  and  helplessixB 
TMic.  lii.  6).  In  John  ix.  4,  night  repreaeae 
death,  a  necessary  result  of  the  correlative  osifv 
which  makes  life  a  day. 

NIGHT-HAWK  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Dent.xiT.1' 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  unclean  birds  ia  tbr 
Pentateuch,  but  so  little  characterised  thit  su 
decided  opinion  can  be  expressed  as  to  vbtt 
species  is  really  intended.    Commentators  indisr 
to  the  belief  that  the  name  imports  voracity,  vA 
therefore  indicates  a  species  of  owl,  which,  ho«- 
ever,  we  take  to  be  not  this  bird,  but  the  /t^< 
and  as  the  night-hawk  of  Europe,  or  a  ipeofe 
very  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Srro. 
there  is  no  reason  for  absolutely  rejecting  it  >> 
this  place,  sinoe  it  belongs  to  a  genus  highly  eoe- 
nected  with  superstitions  in  idl  countries;  sa^ 
though  a  voracious  bird  among  moths,  and  other 
insects  that  are  abroad  during  darkness,  tt  b 
absolutely  harmless  to  all  other  animals,  aod  ^ 
wrongfully  accused  of  sucking  the  odden  of 
goats,  as  of  beiuK  an  indicator  of  misfbrtaoe  ud 
death  to  those  who  happen  to  see  it  fly  past  tb(0 
after  evening  twilight ;  yet,  beside  the  dsok  oi 
'goat-sucker,'  it  is  denominated  <nigfat-bsvL 
and  •  night-raven,'  as  if  it  were  a  bulky  specitt 
with  similar  powers  of  mischief  as  those  ^7 
birds  possess.    The  night-hawk  is  a  migntc? 
bird,  inferior  in  sixe  to  a  thrush,  and  has  veo 
weak  talons  and  bill ;  but  the  gape  or  mooth  e 
wide ;  it  makes  now  and  then  a  plaintiTe  cry, 
and  preys  on  the  wing ;  it  flies  with  the  Teloott 
and  action  of  a  swallow,  the  two  genera  beio| 
nearly  allied.    Like  those  of  most  niffht  hird^ 
the  eyes  are  larce  and  remarkable,  aodf  the  pi- 
mage  a  mixture  of  colours  and  dots,  with  a  ^ 
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vailisg  grey  efifect;  it  is  finely  webbed,  and 
entiray  noiseless  in  its  passage  through  the  air. 
Thns  the  bright  eyes,  wide  month,  sudden  and 
inandible  flight  in  the  dusk,  are  the  ori^nal 
causes  of  the  superstitious  fear  these  birds  have 
acited;  and  as  there  are  in  southern  climates 
other  species  of  this  genus,  much  larger  in  nxe, 
with  peculiarly  contrasted  colours,  strangely  dis- 
posed feathers  on  the  head,  or  paddle-shaped 
single  plumes,  one  at  each  shoulder,  projecting 
in  the  form  of  two  additional  wings,  and  with 
plamtiTe  loud  Toioes  often  uttered  in  the  night, 
all  the  species  contribute  to  the  general  awe 
they  have  inspired  in  every  country  and  in  all 
agts. 

NILE.    [EoTPT.] 

NIM'RA.    [Beth-Nimra.] 

NIM'ROD,  a  son  of  Cush,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ham  (Gen.  x.  8-10).  Five  sons  of  Cush  are 
vnsmerated  in  ver.  7  in  the  more  usual  manner 
of  this  chapter ;  but  a  change  of  phrase  intro- 
duces Nimrod.  This  difference  may  indicate  that 
vhile,  in  relation  to  the  other  five,  the  names 
have  a  national  and  geographical  reference,  this 
appellation  is  exclusively  personal.  It  denotes 
intensively  the  extremely  impiouM  rebel.  Hence 
ve  oooceive  that  it  was  not  his  original  proper 
oame,  but  was  affixed  to  him  afterwards,  perhaps 
even  after  his  death,  as  a  characteristic  appel- 
lative. 

No  other  persons  connected  with  this  work 
most  be  considered  as  answerable  for  the  opinion 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  thinks  to  rest 
apon  probable  grounds,  that  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  several  indepen- 
dent and  complete  compositions,  of  the  highest 
antiquity  and  authority,  marked  b^  some  differ- 
ezices  of  style,  and  having  clear  indications  of 
commencement  in  each  instance.  If  this  suppo- 
sition be  admitted,  a  reason  presents  itself  for  the 
citation  of  a  proverbial  phrase  in  ch.  x.  9.  The 
single  instance  of  minute  circumstantiality',  in  so 
bri^  a  relation,  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer 
lived  near  the  age  of  Nimrod,  while  his  history 
was  still  a  matter  of  traditional  notoriety,  and 
the  comparison  of  any  hero  with  him  was  a  fa- 
miliar form  of  speech.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
those,  not  fragments,  but  complete,  though  short 
and  separate  compositions  (of  which  eight  or 
more  are  hypothetically  enumerated  in  J.  Pye 
Smith's  Saipture  and  Geology,  p.  202),  were, 
onder  Divine  authority,  prefixed  by  Moses  to  his 
own  history.  Their  series  has  a  continuity  gene- 
rally, but  not  rigorously  exact.  If  we  place  our- 
selves in  such  a  point  of  time,  suppose  the  age 
sncceeding  Nimrod,  which  might  be  the  third 
century  after  the  Deluge,  we  may  see  how  natu- 
rally the  origination  of  a  common  phrase  would 
rise  in  the  vniter's  mind  ;  and  that  a  motive  of 
Qsefiilness  would  be  suggested  with  it  But  both 
these  ideas  involve  that  of  nearness  to  the  time ; 
a  period  in  which  the  countnr  traditions  were  yet 
fresh,  and  an  elucidation  of  them  would  be  ac- 
ceptable and  consonant  to  general  feeling.  The 
followug  is  a  close  translation  of  the  passage  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Nimrod : — *  And  Cush 
begat  Nimrod:  he  besan  to  be  a  hero  in  the 
earth  [or  in  the  hindl :  he  was  a  hero  at  the  chace 
in  the  presence  of  Jehovah ;  on  which  account 
the  saying  is,  like  Nimrod,  the  hero  of  the  chace, 
in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.    And  the  chief  [city] 


of  bis  dominion  was  Babel;  and  [he  founded] 
Ezek  and  Akkad,  and  Kalneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar.' 

Interpreters,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  from 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Targums  down  to  our 
own  times,  understand  the  whole  case  thus :  that 
Nimrod  was  a  man  of  vast  bodily  strength,  and 
eminent  for  courage  and  skill  in  tae  arts  of  hunt- 
inff  down  and  capturine  or  killing  the  dangerous 
animals,  which  probably  were  both  very  nume- 
rous and  frequenUy  of  enormous  size ;  that,  by 
these    recommendations,  he  made  himself  the 
&vourite  of  bold  and  enterprising  young  men, 
who  readily  joined  his  hunting  expeditions ;  that 
hence  he  took  encouragement  to  break  the  patri- 
archal union  of  venerable  and  peaceful  subordi- 
nation, to  set  himself  up  as  a  xnilitary  chieftain, 
assailing  and  subduing  men,  training  his  adhe- 
rents into  formidable  trooiw,  by  their  aid  subdu- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Shinar  and  its  neighbour- 
ing districts;   and  that,  for  consolidating  and 
retaining  his  power,  now  become  a  despotism,  he 
employed  his  subjects  in  building  forts,  which 
became  towns  and  cities,  that  which  was  after- 
wards called  Babel  being  the  principal.    Com- 
bining this  with  the  contents  of  chapter  xi.,  we 
infer  that  Nimrod  either  was  an  original  party 
in  the  daring  impiety  of  building  the  tower,  or 
subsequentiy  joined   himself  to  those  who  had 
begun  it    The  former  fact  is  positively  affirmed 
by  Josephns;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  could 
have  any  other  evidence  than  that  of  the  general 
interpretation  of  his  countrymen.    Tne  late  Mr. 
Rich,  not  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  extensive  plain 
where  lie  buried  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  discovered 
the  very  remarkable  mound  with  remains  of 
buildings  on  its  summit  (of  which  see  the  figure 
in  the  article  Babbl),  which  even  now  bears  the 
name  of  Bira  Nimrod ;  and  this  may  well  be 
regarded  as  some  confirmation  of  the  common 
opinion. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  mythology  and 
idolatry  arose  from  the  histories  of  chieK  and 
sages,  decorated  with  allegorical  fables,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  life  and  actions  of 
Nimrod  gave  occasion  to  stories  of  this  kind. 
Hence,  some  have  supposed  him  to  have  been 
signified  by  the  Indian  Bacchus,  deriving  that 
name  from  Bar-Chus,  *  son  of  Cush;'  and,  it  is 
probable,  by  the  Persian  giant  Gibber  (answering 
to  the  Hebrew  Gibbor,  *  mighty  man,'  *  hero,*  in 
Gen.  X.  8,  9) ;  and  by  the  Greek  Orion,  whose 
fame  as  a  '  mighty  hunter '  is  celebrated  by 
Homer,  in  the  Odyssejf,  xi.  571-4.  The  Persian 
and  the  Grecian  mbles  are  both  represented  by 
the  well-known  and  magnificent  constellation. 

NIN'EVEH,  meaning  the  dwelling  of  Ninus ; 
a  famous  city  of  the  ancient  world,  capital  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire,  which  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  tne  river  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  present 
Mosul;  its  actual  site  being  most  probably  the 
same  with  that  of  Nunia  and  the  tomb  of  Jonah, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  fh)m  the  river,  in 
the  midst  of  ruins,  N.  lat  36°  20'  17" ;  E.  long.  43° 
10'  17".  The  Bible  makes  the  city  a  sort  of 
colony  from  Babylon  or  Babel,  Shinar  [see 
Babel],  stating  (Gen.  x.  1  \\  *  out  of  that  land 
(Babel,  &c.,  in  the  land  of^  Shinar)  went  forth 
Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh.*  After  this  simple 
statement  the  sacred  record  is  for  a  Ions  time 
entirely  silent  respecting  Nineveh,  which,  we 


may  therefore  preaume,  remained  iuconndenble 
for  niMij  generations.  Al  length,  lome  fifteen 
hnndrrd  years  after  the  firat  mention  of  the  place, 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (b.c. 
Has),  Nineveh  agun  enters  by  name  on  the  Bib- 
lical record,  haTinl  meanvhile  grown  into  a 
migfaly  power.  This  re-appearance  of  NineTeh 
ii  accidental,  and  shows  that  the  Bible  does  not 
pmfeu  to  give  any  orderly  and  aynematie  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Other  countries  come  on  the 
•oeae  and  diuppear,  jnst  as  the  course  of  events 
in  the  kiugdoma  of  Jndah  and  Israel  seems  to 
require  or  may  chance  to  occasion.  Nineveh  is 
described  in  the  book  of  Jonah  as  '  that  great 
city,'  '  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days' 
Jonrney,'  prahably  in  a  straight  lim  through  the 
plac«.  as  the  large  dUea  of  Asi  '  ' 
extent  of  country,  hsTing  g 
fields,  in  the  midst  of  them ;  an 
'  enter  into  the  city  a  day'i  jonmey '  (ch. 


great 


before  he  began  to  foretell  in  OTerthras ;  Hat  a. 
as  ii  most  likely,  he  penetrated  inlu  the  lian  of 
the  place,  as  being  that  which  was  most  nlt^ 
for  delivering  hu  bordeo.  The  magnitadt  ol 
the  plaee  may  also  be  gathered  from  aut  li  nid 
in  the  last  verse  of  the  book :  '  That  gtai  mf, 
wherein  are  more  than  six  score  thooDnd  pmuu 
that  cannot  discem  between  their  right  hud  ui 
their  left  hand,  and  alio  much  cattle  (psibif'i.' 
The  population  of  a  place  must  have  ben  in- 
meose  in  which  there  were  no  Fewer  thin  man 
children—young  children  the  huignige  tmpliHtd 
seems  to  denote.  It  also  appears  frmn  the  ma 
book  that  the  state  of  soci^  was  hi^j  on. 
plea,  organized  in  divers  ranks  from  the  kof 
and  the  noble  to  the  peasant ;  and,  if  ■wt  mj 
argue  from  the  exactness  with  which  the  nmtB 
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tistic*  were  well  attended  to  and  carefblly  pre- 
served. Civiliiation,  however,  had  brought 
luxury,  and  luxury  corruption  of  morals,  for 
'  their  wickednesa  had  gone  ap  before  God '  {eh. 
i.  S).  Yet  was  not  their  iniqni^  of  the  lowest 
kind,  tbr  the  Ninevitei  r^tenled  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonah. 


this  book  it  would  appear  that  the  repentance  of 
the  city,  if  sincere,  was  not  durable.  Therefore 
was  the  anger  of  Jehovah  about  to  &11  upon  it 
and  make  it  a  perpetual  waste.  The  impending 
destruction  of  this '  great  city'  was  also  foretold  by 
Zephaniah  (ii.  13),  and  bj'   Isaiah  (xiv.  34)  in 


langnase  which  gives  a  striking  vi 
mertuu  greatness  (il  was  the  ~ 
trade  of  Eastern  and  Western  A 


s  the  entrepot  for  the 

era  Asia),  its  surpassing 

opolsnce,  iti  high  culture,  its  immense  papula. 


,  and  deep  cnutioali^  (see  Naham,  ch*^.  ii 


and  Eiek.  chap.  ixxt.).  Prom  Stnbo  "  1"" 
that  the  place  was  much  greater  than  even  Bit^- 
Iod;  and  fromDiodorui  Sicnlus.  that  itmtsnw 
480  stadia  in  circumf^nce,  having  very  liip 
and  Iffoad  walls,  which,  aided  hy  the  river,  nt- 
dered  it  impregnable.  This  safely  ""^  l""^- 
merely  imaginary,  Sardanapalus,  who  M  > 
full  share  of  the  vices  of  his  subjeca,  coiliired  a 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ  a  siege  of  ^ 
years'  duration  at  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  ddWt 
Arbaces,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  olj 
(Diod.  Sitii.  i6).  But  so  largr  and  so  po-erfil 
a  capital  was  not  easily  destroyed,  NlDereb  •" 
the  seal  of  an  Assynan  kingdom  dll  ibe  Jt^ 
B.C.  625.  when  it  was  taken  by  Nabopolnsw  << 
Babylon,  and  Cysxares.  king  of  the  Mala, 
which  led  to  the  detraction  of  the  Assyriinkinf 
dom.  Nineveh  flourished  no  more.  Stiaboi^ 
tents  it  as  lying  waste;  Uum^h  inOie  timao'''' 
Roman  emperors  some  t«niamsof  Hseea'i)'''' 
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somved,  as  a  Nineveh  on  the  Tiffris  is  mentioned 
in  TiBcitos,  and  is  characterixed  as  a  fbrt,  pro- 
bably some  small  ibrtification  raised  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  city  for  predatory  purposes. 

The  present  remains  comprise  a  rampart  and 
fiws,  foar  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  moss-covered 
will  about  twenty  feet  in  height  The  ruins  at 
first  sight  present  a  range  of  hills.  From  these 
hills  large  stones  are  constantly  dug  out,  from 
which  probably  abridge  over  the  Tigris  has  been 
baUt. 

Jonah's  connection  with  the  dty  is  still  pre- 
lenred  in  a  tomb  which  bears  his  name ;  but  how 
far  back  in  antiquity  this  building  runs,  it  is  now 
iniDossible  to  say.  The  tomb  stands  on  a  hill, 
and  is  covered  by  a  mosque  which  is  held  in  great 
teneration.  Bricks,  partly  whole,  partly  in  mo- 
ments, and  pieces  of  gypsum  with  inscriptions  m 
the  arrow-head  character,  are  found  from  time 
to  time.  Landseer,  in  his  Sabaan  Beaearchet, 
gives  an  engraving  of  cylinders  dug  up  at  Nine- 
veh, which  he  states  to  be  numerous  in  the  East, 
and  sQpposes  to  have  been  employed  as  signets  : 
they  are  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  jade,  and  bear 
astronomical  emblems,  the  graving  of  which,  es- 
peciallv  considering  the  hardness  of  the  mate- 
rials, shows  a  high  state  of  art 

Mosul,  with  which  Nineveh  is  commonly  iden- 
tified, stands  on  the  opposite,  or  western  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  and  lies  so  near  the  river  that  its 
streets  are  often  flooded.  This  phice,  like .  its 
great  prototype,  carries  on  a  trade  (though  to  a 
small  extent)  between  the  East  and  the  West 
The  climate  is  stated  to  be  very  healthy;  the 
average  temperature  of  summer  not  exceeding 
66°  Fahr. ;  but  in  spring,  duriuff  the  floods,  epi- 
demics are  common,  though  not  mtal. 

NI'SAN,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil 
year.  Abib,  by  which  name  this  month  is  called 
ia  the  Pentateuch  (Exod.  xiii.  4;  xxiii.  15; 
Dent  xvi.  1 ),  means  an  ear  of  grain,  a  green  ear ; 
ukI  hence  *  the  month  Abib '  is  *  the  month  of 
green  ears.'  It  thus  denoted  the  condition  of  the 
barley  in  the  climate  of  E^pt  and  Palestine  in 
this  month.  Nisan,  otherwise  Abib,  began  with 
the  new  moon  of  April,  or,  according  to  the  Rab- 
bins, of  March  [Month]. 

NIS^ROCH,  an  idol  of  the  Ninevites  (2  Kings 
^x-  37;  Isa.  xxxvti.  38).  The  word  is  now 
ii<»&lly  supposed  to  mean  *  great  eagle.'  Thu 
hird  was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  bv  the  an- 
cient  Persians ;  and  was  likewise  worshipped  by 
the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mohammed. 

NITRE  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  20;  Jer.  ii.  22; 
vhere  the  substance  in  question  is  describeli  as 
^^fi^escing  with  vinegar,  and  as  being  used  in 
washing;  neither  of  which  particulars  applies  to 
▼hat  is  now,  by  a  misappropriation  of  this  ancient 
name,  called  *  nitre,'  and  which  in  modem  usage 
means  the  saltpetre  of  commerce,  but  they  both 
apply  to  the  natron,  or  true  nitrum  of  the  ancients. 
Natron,  though  found  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
*^  ever  been  one  of  the  distinguishing  natural 
productions  of  Egypt  Theprinci^l  natron  lakes 
now  found  in  that  country,  six  m  number,  are 
situate  in  a  barren  valley  about  thirty  miles  west- 
ward of  the  Delta,  where  it  both  floats  as  a  whit- 
ish scum  upon  the  water,  and  is  found  deposited 
at  the  bottom  in  a  thick  incrustation,  after  the 
)^ter  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  summer.  It 
«  A  natural  mineral  alkali,  composed  of  the  car- 


bonate, sulphate,  and  muriate  of  soda,  derived 
from  the  soil  of  that  region.  Forskal  says  that 
it  is  known  by  the  name  <Urunt  or  ntUrun,  that  it 
effervesces  with  vinegar,  and  is  used  as  soap  in 
washing  linen,  and  by  the  bakers  as  yeast,  and  in 
cookery  to  assist  in  boiling  meat,  &c.  Combined 
with  oil  it  makes  a  harder  and  firmer  soap  than 
the  vegetable  alkali. 

NO,  or  NO-AMMON.    (Thebes.] 

N(yAH,  the  second  fiither  of  the  himian  race, 
was  the  son  of  the  second  Ldimech,  the  grandson 
of  Methuselah,  and  the  tenth  in  descent  from 
Adam. 

The  father  of  Noah  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Lamech  who  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Cain.  The  two  Lamechs  have  one  remark- 
able circumstance  in  common ;  to  each  of  them 
a  fragment  of  inartificial  poetry  is  attached  as  his 
own  composition.  That  of  the  Cainitic  Lamech 
is  in  Gen.  iv.  23,  24.  That  of  the  Sethite  now 
comes  before  us  in  ch.  v.  28,  29 : — '  Lamech  lived 
182  years,  and  then  begat  a  son,  and  he  called 
hb  name  Noah,  saying 
This  shall  comfort  us 
From  our  labour, 

And  from  the  sorrowful  toils  of  our  hands ; 
From  the  around. 
Which  Jehovah  hath  cursed.' 
The  allusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  the  Ml  in  earthly  toils  and  sufferings, 
and  to  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer  excited  by  ue 
promise  made  to  Eve.  That  this  expectation  was 
grounded  upon  a  divine  communication  we  infer 
from  the  importance  attached  to  it,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  its  expression. 

That  the  conduct  of  Noah  corresponded  to  the 
faith  and  hope  of  his  fitther  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  The  brevi^  of  the  history  satisfies  not 
human  curiosity.  He  was  bom  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Deluge.  We  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  through  that  period  he  maintained  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him : — '  Noah  found  fitvour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  Noah  was  a  just  man,  and 
perfect  in  his  generations.  Noah  walked  with 
God'  (ch.  vi.  8,  9\  These  words  declare  his 
piet^,  sincerity,  ana  integrity,  that  he  maintained 
nabitual  communion  with  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
by  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  that  he  was  an 
inspired  instrument  of  conveying  the  will  of  God 
to  mankind.  The  wickedness  of  the  human  race 
had  long  called  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
God  for  some  signal  display  of  his  dupleasure,  as 
a  measure  of  righteous  government  and  an  ex- 
ample to  future  ages.  For  a  long  time,  probably 
many  centuries,  the  better  part  of  men,  the  de- 
scendants of  Seth,  had  kept  themselves  from  so- 
ciety with  the  fkmilies  of  the  Cainite  race.  The 
former  class  had  become  designated  as  *  the  sons 
of  God,'  fidthful  and  obedient:  the  latter  were 
called  by  a  term  evidently  designed  to  form  an 
appellation  of  the  contrary  import,  ^daui^ters 
of  men,'  of  impious  and  licentious  men.  These 
women  possessed  beauty  and  blandishments,  by 
wluch  tney  won  the  affections  of  unwary  men, 
and  intermarriages  upon  a  great  scale  took  place. 
As  is  usual  in  such  alliances  the  worse  part 
gained  the  ascendancy.  The  oflbpring  became 
more  depraved  than  the  parents,  and  a  universal 
corruption  of  minds  and  morals  took  place.  Many 
of  them  became  '  giants,  the  mighty  men  of  old, 
men  of  renown,'  apostates  (as  uSe  word  implies), 
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heroes,  warriors,  plmidererg,  *  filling  the  earth 
with  violence.'  God  mercifully  afforded  a  respite 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  (ch.  vi.  3 ;  I 
Pet  iii.  20;  2  Pet  ii.  5),  during  which  Noah 
sought  to  work  salutary  impressions  upon  their 
minds,  and  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  Thus 
he  was  *  a  preacher  of  righteousness,'  exercising 
faith  in  the  testimony  of  God,  moved  with  holy 
reverence,  obeying  the  divine  commands,  and, 
by  the  contrast  of  his  conduct,  condenming  the 
world  (Heb.  xi.  7) :  and  probably  he  had  daring 
a  long  previoos  period  laboured  in  that  benevo- 
lent and  pious  work. 

At  last  the  threatening  was  fulfilled.  All  hu- 
man kind  perished  in  the  waters,  except  this  emi- 
nently favoured  and  righteous  man,  with  his 
three  sons  (bom  about  a  hundred  years  before) 
and  the  four  wives  [Deluge]. 

At  the  appointed  time  this  terrible  state  of  the 
earth  ceased,  and  a  new  surfkce  was  disclosed  for 
the  occupation  and  industry  of  the  delivered 
family.  In  some  places  that  surface  would  be 
washed  bare  to  the  naked  rock,  in  others  sand 
would  be  deposited,  which  would  be  long  uncul- 
tivable ;  but  b^  fiir  the  larger  portion  would  be 
covered  with  nch  soil.  With  agriculture  and  its 
allied  arts  the  antediluvians  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  [Adah].  The  four  men,  in  the 
vigour  of  their  mental  fitculties  and  bodily 
strength,  according  to  the  then  existing  scale  of 
human  life,  would  be  at  no  loss  for  the  profitable 
application  of  their  powers.  Immediately  after 
the  desolating  judgment  the  merciful   Jehovah 

gave  intimations  of  his  acceptance  of  the  sacri- 
ce  and  thimksgivings  of  Noah  and  his  fisimily, 
and  of  his  gracious  purposes  revealed  in  the  form 
of  a  solenm  covenant  for  the  continual  benefit  of 
them  and  their  posterity.  The  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon of  the  rainbow  was  put  to  a  new  and 
significant  use.  As  infiillibly  certain  as  is  the 
production  of  a  rainbow  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  so  certain  and  sure  of  fulfil- 
ment  are  the  promises  of  Jehovah. 

As  the  fiood  affected  ec^ually  the  common  an- 
cestry of  mankind,  all  nations  that  have  not  sunk 
into  the  lowest  barbarism  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  chief  person  connected 
with  it ;  and  it  would  be  a  natural  fallacy  that 
every  people  should  attach  to  itself  a  principal 
interest  in  that  catastrophe,  and  regard  uiat  chief 
person  as  the  founder  of  their  own  nation  and 
belonging  to  their  own  locality.  Hence  we  can 
well  account  for  the  traditions  of  so  many  peoples 
upon  this  capital  fiict  of  ancient  history,  and  the 
chief  person  in  it ; — the  Xisuthrus  of  the  Chal- 
dsans,  with  whom  is  associated  a  remarkable 
number  of  precise  circumstances,  corresponding 
to  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  the  Phrygian  NoS  of  the 
celebrated  Apamean  medal,  whicl^  besides  Noah 
and  his  wife  with  an  ark,  presents  a  raven,  and 
a  dove  with  an  olive-branch  in  its  mouth ;  the 
Manes  of  the  Lydians;  the  Deucalion  of  the 
Syrians  and  the  Greeks,  of  whose  deloge  the 
account  given  by  Lucian  is  a  copy  almost  ex- 
actly circumstantial  of  that  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis; the  many  coincidences  in  the  Greek  my- 
thology in  respect  of  Saturn,  Janus, and  Bacchus; 
the  traditions  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  as 
stated  by  Clavigero,  in  his  Higtory  cf  Mexico ; 
and  many  others. 
NOB,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  in  the  Ticinity  of 


Jerusalem,  belonging  to  the  priests,  and  wbm 
the  tabernacle  was  stationed  in  the  time  of  Saal 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  2;  xxii.  9,  11,  19;  Neh.  xl98; 
Isa.  X.  32).  From  the  last  of  these  texts  it  wodd 
appear  that  Jerusalem  was  visible  from  Nob, 
which,  therefore,  must  have  been  situated  8oa^ 
where  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  OIito, 
north-east  of  the  ci^ 

NOBLEMAN.  The  word  so  rendered  in  Jobi 
iv.  46,  probably  signifies  one  belonging  to  the 
court  This  person  was,  therefore,  probaUy  of 
the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  rrigned  oto 
Galilee  and  Penea. 

NOD,  the  land  to  which  Cain  withdrew,  ud 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  setded  (Creo.  iv.  IS). 
While  the  site  of  paradise  itself  remains  ondeter- 
mined,  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  that  of  the  Imd  of 
Nod.  This  land,  wherever  it  was,  could  not  haTc 
had  a  name  till  Cain  went  to  it ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less called  Nod  (which  signifies^iaAf,  wandma^X 
from  the  circumstance  oSbX  Cain  ned  to  it 

NOPH.    [Memphis.] 

NORTH.  The  Shemxte,  in  speaking  of  tie 
quarters  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  sappotn 
his  face  turned  towards  the  east,  so  that  the  ee 
is  before  him,  the  west  behind,  the  sooth  on  dk 
right  hand,  and  the  north  on  the  left  Henee  ^ 
words  which  signify  east,  west  north,  and  Hoti 
signify  also  that  which  is  before,  behind,  oo  tir 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left  The  Hebrew  mti 
translated  north,  occurs  in  the  five  follovi^ 
senses: — 1.  It  denotes  a  particular  quarter  of  At 
heavens;  thus,  *fiiir  weather  cometh  ootoftkt 
north '  (Job  xxxvii.  22 ;  see  also  Ecdes.  i.  6,aii 
Ezek.  i.  4).  2.  It  mesins  a  quarter  of  theeirtl 
(Ps.  cvii.  3;  Isa.  xliii.  6;  Ezek.  xx.47;  xxiii- 
30 ;  comp.  Luke  xUL  29).  3.  It  oocors  is  tk 
sense  of  a  northern  aspect  or  direction,  &c. ;  tto. 
'looking  north'  (1  Kings  vii.  25;  1  ChroiLix. 
24;  Num.  xxxiv.  7);  on  *  the  north  side '(^ 
xlviii.  2 ;  Ezek.  viii.  14 ;  xl.  44;  oomp.  Bev.in 
13).  4.  It  seems  used  as  the  conventional  duk 
for  certain  countries,  irrespectively  of  their  tne 
geographical  sitnation,  namely.  Babylonia,  Cbsl- 
dffia,  Assyria,  and  Media,  which  are  eaottssitT 
represented  as  being  to  the  north  of  Judos,  tboigk 
some  of  them  lay  rather  to  the  east  of  Pslestitf. 
Thus  Assyria  is  called  the  north  (Zeph.  it  \i\ 
and  Babylonia  (Jer.  i.  14;  xlvi.  6,  10,  SO,^: 
Eiek.  xxvi.  7 ;  Judith  xvi.  4).  5.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  applied  to  the  north  wind ;  see  Pro* 
XX vii.  16,  and  Cant  iv.  6. 

NOSE-JEWEL.    [Womeh.] 

NOVICE,  or  NsoPHTTE,  one  newly  cM^m 
(literally  newly  planted),  not  yet  matored  a 
Christian  experience  (1  Tim.  iii.  6).  The  wo™ 
continued  to  be  in  use  in  the  early  choreh;  INji 
it  gradually  acquired  a  meaning  somewhst  w- 
ferent  from  that  which  itt>ore  under  the  Apt^ 
when 'newly  converted' and  'newly  bapiiiw 
described,  in  fiict,  the  same  conditiosi,  the  c<9- 
verted  being  at  once  baptised.  For  wheoi  ^ 
subsequent  years,  the  church  felt  it  P.>^^^ 
put  converts  under  a  course  of  instmetioob^ 
admitting  them  to  baptism  and  the  full  pri^iiiii^ 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  term  Noriotf«« 
sometimes  applied  to  them,  althoo|^  more  osw^ 
distinguished  by  the  genersl  term  of  CaXt^ 
mens.  . 

NUMBERS  is  the  appellation  giteo  to  ^ 
fourth  book  of  Moses. 
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This  book  embraoes  more  especially  the  oou- 
tiuuation  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  the  march 
through  the  wilderness,  the  rejection  of  a  whole 
generatioD,  and  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  Thus  we  see  that  it  treats  on 
very  different  subjects,  and  on  this  account  it 
has  frequently  been  attempted  to  resolve  it  into 
separate  fragments  and  documents,  and  to  repre- 
sent it  as  being  composed  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneoos  ntateriidB.  We  will  endeavour  to  refute 
this  opinion,  by  fbmishin^  an  accurate  survey  of 
its  contents,  and  by  describing  the  internal  con- 
nection of  its  component  parts,  so  that  the  or* 
ganiiation  of  tibe  hook  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  law  having  been 
stated  in  tiie  preceding  books,  that  of  Numbers 
commences  with  the  arrangements  requisite  for 
preserving  good  order  in  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites. The  people  are  numbered  for  the  express 
purpose  of  separating  the  Levites  from  those  Is- 
raelites who  had  to  t)ear  arms,  and  of  thus  intro- 
docing  into  practice  the  law  concerning  the  first- 
born, for  wnom  the  tribe  of  Levi  became  a 
substitute.  For  this  reason  the  people  are  not 
merely  numbered,  but  also  classed  according  to 
their  descent ;  the  order  which  each  tribe  should 
occupy  in  the  camp  is  defined,  and  the  Levites 
are  mtroduo^  into  their  respective  fimctious 
^ch.  i.-iv.). 

The  camp,  having  been  consecrated,  was  to  be 
kept  pure  according  to  the  law  of  Levitical 
cleinsmgs;  consequently  all  persons  were  ex- 
cluded m>m  it  who  were  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
who  had  become  unclean  by  a  fiux,  and  who  had 
touched  a  corpse  ^ch.  v.  1-4). 

Thus,  afrer  civil  and  sacerdotal  life  had  been 
brought  into  a  definite  form,  other  laws  based 
upon  this  form  came  into  force,  especially  those 
laws  which  regulated  the  authority  of  the  priests 
in  civil  affairs  (ch.  v.  5 ;  vi.  27).  These  regu- 
lations conclude  with  the  beautiful  form  of  bene- 
<liction  which  indicates  the  blessing  to  be  expected 
tram  the  true  observance  of  the  preceding  direc- 
tions. The  people  are  impressed  with  this  &ct ; 
the  hearts  oi  the  Israelites  are  willing  to  offer 
the  required  gifts,  and  to  intrust  them  to  the 
Levites. 

Jehovah  is  fiiithful  to  his  promise,  and  glori- 
ously reveals  himself  to  his  people  (ch.  vii.).  Be- 
fore the  Levites  enter  upon  tne  aischarge  of  their 
sacred  functions,  the  law  concerning  the  lamps  to 
be  lighted  in  the  sanctuary  is  significantly  re- 
peated (ch.  TiiL).  These  lamps  symbolise  the 
oommnnication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  the  nation  the  blessings  of 
theocracy  to  be  derived  from  setting  apart  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  which  had  recently  been  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Then  follows  a  descnption  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of  the 
people  from  Mount  Sinai  (ch.  ix.  1-14).  Some 
regulations  are  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  whole  miraculous  guidance 
of  the  people  is  described  (ch.  ix.  15-x.). 

Thus  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  the  Holy  Land 
seemed  to  be  fully  prepared ;  and  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  show  how  they  were  prevented 
from  entering  it  Accurate  details  are  therefore 
given  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  nation ;  a 
spirit  which,  in  spite  of  the  forbearance  of  God, 


manifested  itself  in  daring  rebellions  against  the 
divine  authority  (ch.  xi.,  xii.). 

Now  comes  the  tumins  point  of  the  history' 
Everything  seems  extemaUy  prepared  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  cotmtry,  when  it  appears  that  the 
nation  are  not  yet  internally  ripe  for  the  perform- 
ance of  so  important  an  act  (ch.  xiii.,  xiv.). 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  are  some 
laws  which  were  given  in  the  desert ;  the  inten- 
tion of  which  was  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of 
the  rejected  race,  which  had  been  justly  con- 
demned to  suffer  severe  punishment,  that  never- 
theless they  had  not  oeasel  to  be  the  people  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  depositary  of  divine  revelation 
(oomp.  ch.  XV.  2,  13-16,  22,  23,  37,  sq.).  In  this 
respect  the  facts  mentioned  in  ch.  xv.  32-36,  and 
ch.  xvi.  are  also  of  great  importance.  They  show, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  continuance  of  an  evil  dis- 
position in  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ma- 
jesty of  God  watching  over  his  holy  law. 

The  contents  of  ch.  xv.-xix.  are  of  a  similar 
character.  The  facts  there  recorded  relate  to  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  conciseness 
with  which  they  are  stated  significantly  indicates 
the  strictlv  legal  and  theocratical  principles  of  the 
Mosaical  legiSation.  The  period  of  Israel's  rejec- 
tion is  characterized  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
historian  is  almost  silent  respecting  it,  as  beug  a 
period  not  strictly  belonging  to  theocratical  his- 
tory. During  this  pericxl  Sie  striking  deeds  of 
God,  his  miracles  and  signs,  the  more  prominent 
operations  of  his  grace,  and  his  peculiar  blessing 
cease.  The  rejection  of  the  nation  consisted  m 
this  suspension  of  the  divine  operations.  During 
this  period  God,  as  it  were,  ignored  his  people. 
Consequentiy,  the  historian  also  almost  ignores 
the  rebellious  race.  But  the  period  in  which  the 
divine  promises  were  to  be  fulfilled  ftgAin  forms  a 
prominent  portion  of  the  history.  The  termina- 
tion of  ihe  penal  period  is  the  commencement  of 
the  most  important  era  in  the  Mosaical  history. 
It  brings  the  legislation  to  a  rolendid  conclusion. 
The  most  glorious  facts  hero  follow  each  other  in 
dose  succession;  fiusts  which  were  intended 
clearly  to  demonstrate  that  the  chosen  people 
entered  into  the  land  of  promise,  not  by  their  own 
power  and  might,  but  mat  this  land  was  given 
mto  their  hands  by  the  God  of  prouuse. 

Thero  have  fluently  been  raised  strong 
doubts  asainst  the  historical  credibility  of  the 
book  of  Numbers,  although  it  is  impretted  with 
indubitable  marka  of  the  age  to  which  it  rofers, 
and  of  perfect  authenticity.  The  author  proves 
himself  to  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Egypt  and  of  Egyptian  history,  and  manners  and 
customs.  Narratives  like  the  history  of  Balaam 
furnish  also  numerous  proo&  of  their  high 
antiquity.  Its  geographical  statements  aro  found 
to  be  uncommonly  accurate,  and  the  nations  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  that  prophecy  belong  to 
the  Mosaical  period,  and  some  or  them  at  a  later 
era  disappeared  entirely  from  history.  The  list 
of  stations  in  chap,  xxxiii.  bears  undeniable 
marks  of  antiquity;  and  the  historical  notices 
which  the  list  contains  demonstrate  the  accurate 
historical  information  of  the  author.  Moreover 
the  great  fact  which  is  the  basis  of  the  narrative 
of  the  whole  book— the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
during  forty  years  in  the  wilderness — can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  assuming  an  extraordinary 
divine  intervention. 
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NUN  {aJUh),  the  &tlier  of  Joshua,  who  is 
hence  oonstantly  called  Joshua  ben-Non, '  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nan/  Nothing  is  known  of  the  per- 
son who  bore  this  name. 

NUTS.  This  word  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlilL 
U,  where  Jacob,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  ruler 
of  E^pt,  desires  his  sons  on  their  return  to  '  take 
of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  their  .vessels  and 
carry  down  the  man  a  present,'  and  along  with 
other  articles  mentions  *mUg  and  almonds.' 
There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  pUtacfiiiMttUs  is  the 
article  here  meant 

The  pistechio-nut-tree  is  well  known,  extend- 
ing as  it  does  from  Syria  to  Affghanistan.  From 
the  hitter  country  the  seeds  are  carried  as  an 
article  of  commerce  to  India,  where  they  are 
eaten  in  their  uncooked  state,  added  to  sweet- 
meats, or  as  a  dessert  fried  with  pepper  and  salt, 
being  much  relished  by  Europeans  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  thdr  flavour.  The  pistaciartree  is  most 
common  in  the  northern,  that  is,  the  cooler  parts 
of  Syria,  but  it  is  also  found  wild  in  Palestine  in 
some  very  remarkable  positions,  as  Mount  Tabor, 
and  the  summit  of  Mount  Attarus  (Nebo  ?).  It 
delights  in  a  dry  soil,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
SO,  and  sometimes  30  feet  As  it  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  terebinth-tree,  so  like  it  the 
male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  separate  trees. 


o. 


OAK.  In  our  version  various  words  are  ren- 
dered by  *  oak/  particularly  Alah,  which  more 
probably  denotes  the  terebinth-tree.  The  oak 
is,  in  &ct,  less  frequenUy  mentioned  in  the 
original  than  in  the  A<  V.,  where  it  occurs  so 
often  as  to  suggest  that  the  oak  is  as  conspicuous 
and  as  common  in  Palestine  as  in  this  country. 
But  in  Syria  oaks  are  by  no  means  common, 
except  in  hilly  regions,  where  the  elevation  gives 
the  effect  of  a  more  northern  climate;  and  even 
in  such  circumstances  it  does  not  attain  the 
grandeur  in  which  it  often  appears  in  our  lati- 
tudes. Indeed,  Syria  has  not  the  species  which 
forms  the  glory  of  our  own  forests.  The  '  oaks 
of  Bashan'  are  in  Scripture  mentioned  with 
peculiar  distinction  (Isa.  ii.  3 ;  Ezek.  zxvii.  6 ; 
Zeeh.  xi.  2),  as  if  in  the  hills  beyond  the  Jordan 
the  oaks  had  been  more  abundant  and  of  larger 
growth  than  elsewhere-  This  is  the  case  even 
at  the  present  day.  In  the  hilly  regions  of 
Bashan  and  Gilead,  Burckhardt  repeatedly  men- 
tions forests  of  thick  oaks — thicker  than  any 
forests  which  he  had  seen  in  Syria.  Oaks  of 
low  stature  are  frequent  on  the  hills  and  plains 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  lower 
slopes  of  Lebanon.  Lord  Lindsay  describes  the 
hills  of  northern  Judaea  about  Hebron  as  covered 
to  the  top  with  low  shrubs  of  the  prickly  oak. 
Priddy  and  evergreen  oaks  occur  between  Sa- 
maria and  Mount  Carmel,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kishon.  The  thick  trees  which  cover  Mount 
Tabor  are  composed  chiefly  of  oaks  and  pistachio- 
trees. 

The  species  of  oak  found  in  Palestine  are,  1. 
The  Evergreen  Oak.  This  is  a  tall  but  not  wide- 
spreading  tree,  and  the  timber  being  very  hard, 
is  much  used  for  purposes  in  which  compactness 


and  durability  are  required.  2.  The  Hollj- 
leaved  Montpelier  Oak,  another  evergnen.  Ttui 
tree  also,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  natiTe  «f 
Southern  Europe,  and  is  markedly  distingnished 
fh>m  the  former  by  its  numerous  straggling 
branches  and  the  thick  underdown  of  iti  lava. 
3.  The  Hairy-cupped  Oak,  so  called  fixm  the 
bristiy  appearance  of  the  calyx.  It  grows  to  a 
considerable  sise,  and  furnishes  an  czcelk&t 
timber,  much  used  by  the  Turks  in  the  bniUiiig 
of  ships  and  houses.  4.  The  Great  PrieklT- 
cupped  Oak,  which  takes  its  name  fitun  its  laige 
nnckly  calyx.  This  species  is  oommoa  is  the 
Levant  where  it  is  a  handsome  tree,  which  it  is 
not  in  our  ungenial  climate,  though  it  has  losg 
been  cultivate  The  wood  of  this  spedes  isof 
little  worth;  but  its  acorns  form  the  vslousof 
commerce,  of  which  150,000  cwt  are  yesriy 
imported  into  this  country  for  the  use  of  tsnnen. 
5.  The  Kermes  Oak  takes  its  name  from  sb 
insect  (^kenuM,  of  the  genus  coecut)  which  sdheies 
to  the  branches  of  this  boshy'evergreen  shrub,  is 
the  form  of  small  reddish  balls  about  the  sise  rf 
a  pea.  This  affords  a  crinuon  dye,  fonperlr 
celebrated,  but  now  superseded  by  cochioesl 
This  dye  was  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 

From  the  hints  of  travellers  there  appear  to  bt 
some  other  ^)ecies  of  oaks  in  Palestine,  bat  their 
information  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  eosUe 
us  to  identify  them. 

OATH,  an  appeal  to  God  in  attestation  of  ^ 
truth  of  what  you  say,  or  in  ocmfirmatioD  of  «to 
you  promise  or  imdertake.  Cicero  corncif 
terms  an  oath  a  religious  affirmation;  that  is, a 
affirmation  with  a  ^igious  sanction.  Heooeit 
appears  that  there  are  two  essential  elemeols  m 
an  oath :  first,  the  human,  a  dedared  inteotiop  ef 
Breaking  the  truth,  or  performing  the  actaoo  int 

Sven  case ;  secondly,  the  divine,  an  appeal  to 
od,  as  a  Being  who  knows  sill  things  ssd  viU 
punish  guilt  According  to  usage,  howcTer,  thot 
IS  a  thira  element  in  the  idea  which  'oath' ctn- 
monly  conveys,  namely,  that  the  oath  is  ttkei 
only  on  solemn,  or,  more  specificsdly,  on  joridia) 
occasions. 

The  essence  of  an  oath  lies  obviously  in  the 
appeal  which  is  thereby  made  to  God,  or  to  ^xn» 
knowledge  and  power.  The  customsiy  frns 
establishes  this,  *  So  help  me  God.'  The  Ltfia 
words  (known  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century),  whence  our  English  form  is  tskn, 
may  be  thus  rendered:  so  stay  God  and  tkm  kdi 
gospeU  help  me ;  that  is,  '  as  1  say  the  truth.'  The 
present  custom  of  kissing  a  book  cootsiDiDg  the 
Gospels  has  in  England  taken  place  of  the  Ister 
clause  in  the  Latin  formula. 

Oaths  did  not  take  their  origin  in  any  divne 
command.  They  were  a  part  of  that  eoasnam- 
nary  law  which  Moses  fbund  prevalent,  and  w» 
bound  to  respect,  since  no  small  portion  of  the 
force  of  law  lies  in  custom,  and  a  legislator  esi 
neither  abrogate  nor  institute  a  binding  Uv  of 
his  own  mere  will.  Accordingly,  Moses  mt* 
use  of  the  sanction  which  an  oath  gave,  bat  » 
that  general  manner,  and  apart  from  n^'^rT 
rections  ^and  express  words  of  approval ;  ^hi^ 
shows  that  he  merely  used,  without  inteDdiqg  to 
sanction,  an  instrument  thsU  he  found  in  evsteaee 
and  could  not  safely  dispense  widi.  Exsnplf 
are  found  in  Exod.  xxii.  U,  where  an  osth  »• 
ordered  to  be  applied  in  the  caseof  lost  proper^; 
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and  here  we  first  meet  with  what  may  strictly  be 
ctUed  a  judicial  oath  (Ley.  vi.  3-5). 

The  fbrms  of  adjoration  found  in  the  Scriptores 
are  onmeroos.  Saul  sware  onto  Jonathan, '  As 
the  Lord  liveth  *  (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  *  A  heap  and 
a  pillar '  were  for  a  witness  between  Labaa  and 
Jacob,  with  the  ensuing  for  a  sanction,  *  The  God 
of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nafaor,  the  God  of 
their  &ther,  judge  betwixt  us.  And  Jacob  sware 
kf  the  fear  of  hi*  father  laaae*  (Gren.  xxxi.  52, 
iq.)<  A  common  formula  is,  *  The  Lord  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also*  (Ruth  i.  17 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  44), 
which  approaches  nearly  to  our  modem  form, 
'  So  help  me  God,'  and  is  obTioosly  ellipUcal. 
Reference  appears  to  be  had  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  slaying  some  animal  in  confirmation  of  a 
treaty  or  agreement  The  animal  thus  slain  and 
offered  in  a  burnt  offering  to  God  became  an 
iaiage  or  type,  betokening  the  fiite  which  would 
attend  that  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties  who 
&iled  in  his  engagement;  subsequently  the  sacri- 
fice was  in  ordinary  cases  omitted,  and  the  form 
eame  in  itself  to  have  the  force  of  a  solemn 
ascTeration. 

An  oath,  making  an  appeal  to  the  divine 
joitioe  and  power,  is  a  recognition  of  the  divinity 
of  the  being  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  Hence 
to  swear  by  an  idol  is  to  be  convicted  of  idolatry. 
Such  an  act  is  accordingly  given  in  Scripture  as 
a  proof  of  idolatry  and  a  reason  for  condign 
ponishment  *  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for  this  ? 
Thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by 
them  that  are  no  gods  *  (Jer.  v.  7 ;  xii.  16 ;  Amos 
▼iii.  14;  Zeph.  i.  5^. 

Other  beings  besides  Gk)d  are  sometimes  added 
in  the  fimn  of  an  oath :  Eiyah  said  to  Elisha, 
'As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth '  (S 
Kbgiii  9;  1  Sam.  xx.  S>  The  party  addressed 
ii  frecpiently  sworn  by,  especially  if  a  prince : 
*  As  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am  the  woman,' 
&c  (1  Sam.  i.  26;  xvii.  55;  xxv.  26;  2  Sam. 
xi.  11).  The  Hebrews  as  well  as  the  Egyptians 
ivore  also  by  the  head  or  the  life  of  an  absent  as 
veil  Bs  a  present  prince:  '  By  the  life  of  Pha- 
noh'  (Gen.  xlii.  15).  Hanway  says  that  the 
most  sacred  oath  among  the  Persians  is  *  by  the 
hinsTs  head.' 

The  oath-taker  swore  sometimes  by  his  own 
head  (MatL  v.  36) ;  or  by  some  precious  part  of 
his  body,  as  the  eyes ;  sometimes,  but  onlv  in  the 
caie  of  the  later  Jews,  by  the  earth,  the  heaven, 
and  the  sun  (Matt  v.  34, 35) ;  as  well  as  by  angels ; 
by  the  temple  (Matt  xxiii.  16),  and  even  by  parts 
of  the  temple  (Matt  xxiiL  16).  They  also  swore 
b^  Jerusalem,  as  the  holy  city  (Matt  v.  35). 
The  Rabbiniod  writers  indulge  in  much  pro- 
lixity on  the  subject  of  oaths,  entering  into  nice 
distinctions,  and  showing  themselves  exquisite 


We  have  already  intimated  that  it  was  usual 
to  pat  the  hand  under  the  thigh  (Gen.  xxiv.  2 ; 
xlviL  29).  The  more  usual  employment  of  the 
hand  was  to  raise  it  towards  heaven ;  designed, 
probably,  to  excite  attention,  to  point  out  the 
ooth-taker,  and  to  give  solemnity  to  the  act((jen. 
xiv.  22,  23).  In  the  strongly^  anthropomorphitic 
|>uigoage  of  parts  of  the  S^pture,  even  God  is 
iutrodaoed  saying,  *  I  lift  up  my  hsjid  to  heaven, 
*nd  say,  I  live  for  ever '  (Dcut  xxxii.  40).  It 
can  only  be  by  the  employment  of  a  similar  li- 
cence that  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  in  any 


way  coming  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
(Exod.  vi.  8 ;  Ezek.  xx.  5).  Instead  of  the  head, 
the  phylactery  was  sometimes  touched  by  the 
Jews  on  taking  an  oath. 

The  levity  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  regard  to 
oaths,  though  reproved  by  some  of  their  doctors, 
was  notorious ;  and  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
was  severely  censured  by  Christ  himself  in  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  forbid  the  use  of  oaths 
altogether  (Matt  v.  34-37 ;  James  v.  12). 

OBADI'AH  {aervant  €f  Jehovah),  the  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  OBADIAH,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  fifth  accord- 
mg  to  the  Greek,  and  the  eighth  according  to 
chronological  arrangement,  u  supposed  to  have 
prophesied  about  the  year  b.c.  599.  We  have, 
however,  but  a  small  migment  of  his  propheciea^ 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  anything  with 
certainty  respecting  himself  or  his  history.  It  is 
evident  firom  ver.  20  that  he  prophesied  while 
Jerusalem  was  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  Chal- 
dsans,  and  after  tibe  expatriation  of  several  of 
the  citizens — which  refers  him  to  the  period  after 
the  seventh  year  of  the  captivity,  b.c.  599.  From 
a  comparison  of  Chad.  ver.  1-4,  with  Jer.  xlix. 
14-16;  Chad.  ver.  6,  with  Jer.  xlix.  9,  10; 
and  Obad.  ver.  6,  with  Jer.  xlix.  7,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  one  of  these  prophets  had  read  the 
other's  work.  It  is  not  easy,  observes  Calmet, 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  copied  fh>m  the  other; 
but  from  the  fhet  that  Jeremiah  had  made  use  of 
the  writings  of  other  prophets  also,  it  has  been 
generally  concluded  that  Obadiah  was  the  ori- 
ginal writer. 

His  prophecies  are  directed  against  the  Edom- 
ites,  and  in  this  respect  correspond  with  Amos  i. 
U,  Jer.  xlix.  22,  Esek.  xxv.  12-14,  and  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7.  He  menaces  Edom  with  destruction 
for  their  hostile  feeling  towards  Judah,  and  their 
insulting  conduct  towards  the  Hebrews  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken  ^ver.  11,  12);  but  consoles 
the  Jews  with  a  promise  of  restoration  from  their 
captivity,  when  tne  Hebrews  and  the  Ten  Tribes 
shall  repossess  both  their  land  and  that  of  Edom 
and  Philistia — ^a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  under  John  Hyrcanus, 
B.C.  125. 

The  language  of  Obadiah  is  pure ;  but  Jahn 
and  others  have  observed  that  he  is  inferior  to 
the  mere  ancient  prophets  in  his  too  great  addic- 
tion to  the  interrogatory  form  of  expression  (see 
ver.  8).  His  sentimenti  are  noble,  and  his  figures 
bold  and  striking. 

2.  OBADIAH,  the  governor  of  King  Ahab's 
household,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  his 
master,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the  idola- 
tries which  the  court  patronised.  In  the  persecu- 
tion raised  by  Jesebel,  Obadiah  hid  one  hundred 
of  the  Lord's  prophets  in  caves,  and  supplied  them 
secretly  with  nourishment  during  the  femine.  It 
was  this  person,  when  sent  out  to  explore  the 
country  in  the  vain  search  of  pasture  unconsumed 
by  the  drought,  whom  Elijah  encountered  when 
about  to  show  himself  to  Ahab,  and  who  was  re- 
luctantly prevailed  upon  to  conduct  the  prophet 
to  his  master  (I  Kin^  xviii.  4-16), B.C.  906. 

3.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
XU.9). 

4.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  nobles  whom  Je* 
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hoshaphat  wnt  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  I 
Chron.  zvii.  7). 

5.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  Levttea  who  pre- 
sided over  the  restoration  of  the  temple  oiMler 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  zzziv.  12). 

6.  OB  ADIAH,  the  head  of  a  party,  consisting 
of  218  males,  with  females  and  children  in  pro- 
portion, who  returned  with  Esra  from  Babylon 
(Esia  Till.  9). 

7.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  priests  who  sealed 
the  written  covenant  which  Nenemiah  cansed  the 
people  to  enter  into  TNeh.  x.  5). 

Other  persons  of  uiis  name  oocnr  in  1  Chron. 
iii.  21 ;  viL  S;  TiiL  38;  ix.  16,  44;  xxvii.  19. 

CBED  {ierving),  son  of  Boas  and  Rath,  and 
Cither  of  Jesse  the  father  of  Dayid,  according  to 
the  apparently  incomplete  genealogical  list  (Rath 
!▼.  17;  1  Chron.  ii  12).  The  name  occurs  in 
the  genealogies  of  Matthew  (i.  5)  and  Lake  (iii 
82). 

O^ED-EaX)M  {serving  Edam),  a  Levite  in 
whose  premises,  and  ander  whose  care,  the  ark 
was  deposited,  when  the  death  of  Uzsah  cansed 
David  to  apprehend  danger  in  taking  it  fiurther. 
It  remained  here  three  months,  daring  which  the 
flunil^  of  Obed-edom  so  signally  prospered,  that 
the  king  was  enooaraged  to  resume  his  first  in- 
tention, which  he  then  happily  carried  into  effect 
(2  Sam.  ri.  10-12).  We  learn  from  1  Chron. 
zvi.  38,  that  Obed-edom's  connection  with  the  ark 
did  not  then  terminate,  he  and  his  brethren  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  doors  of  the  sanetiiary  (1  Chroo. 
XT.  18, 24). 

O^IL  (chirftf  the  eosie/s),  an  Ishmaelite,  or 
Arab,  doubtless  of  the  noroade  tribes,  who  had 
charge  of  the  rml  camels  in  the  time  of  David 
— an  exceedingly  fit  employment  for  an  Arab 
(1  Chron.  xxvu.  30).  As  Obil  means  in  Arabic 
'  a  keeper  of  camels,'  Jerome  reasonably  ixi^ers 
that  the  person  had  his  name  from  his  office, 
which  has  always  been  a  very  common  circum- 
stance in  the  East 

OBLATION.  [Offxrino.] 

OBOTH,  a  stadon  of  the  Israelites  [Wan- 

OSBINOl. 

1.  01>ED  (erecHng),  the  prophet  who  re- 
monstrated against  the  detention  as  captives  of 
the  persons  whom  the  armv  of  King  Peloth  had 
brought  prisoners  from  Judah,  and  at  whose  sug- 
ffestion  thev  were  handsomely  treated,  and  con- 
ducted back  with  all  tenderness  and  care  to  thrir 
own  country  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  9). 

2.  ODED,  fhther  of  Azariah  the  prophet,  who 
was  commissioned  to  meet  and  encourage  Asa 
on  his  return  from  defeating  the  Ethiopians  (2 
Chron.  xv.  1-8). 

OFFERING  is  anything  presented  to  God  as 
a  means  of  ooDciliating  his  nvour:  which  being 
in  the  Jewish,  as  well  as  in  all  other  religions, 
considered  as  the  one  thing  needfhl,  offerings  ao- 
cordioffly  have  always  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  public  worship  and  private  piety. 

Ofi^enngs  have  heen  divided  into  three  kinds: 
those  which  are  desired  to  procure  some  fhvonr 
or  benefit ;  those  which  are  expressive  of  grati- 
tude fbr  bonntiea  or  mercies  received;  those 
which  are  meant  to  atone  for  sins  and  to  propi- 
tiate the  Deity.  Among  the  Hebrews  we  fina  a 
complex  and  multiform  system  of  offerings  ex- 
tending through  the  entire  circle  of  divine  wor^ 
sbip^  uid  prescribing  the  minutest  details.    A 


leading  distinction  separates  their  ofierin^  isio 
unbloody  and  bloody.  Used  in  its  wide*  met 
the  term  ofiering,  or  oblation,  iodicato  in  the 
Hebrew  ritual  a  very  great  nnmber  of  tUngt-ii 
the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  firsfe-firniti,  titha, 
incense,  the  shew-bread,  the  wood  for  bnnuiig  ia 
the  temple.  The  objects  offered  were  salt,  metl, 
baked  and  roasted  grain,  dive-oil,  desasmmab. 
such  as  oxen,  goats,  doves,  but  not  fisL  The 
animala  were  required  to  be  qiodea,  sad,  vitfa 
the  exception  of  the  doves,  not  under  euht  dap 
old,  younger  animals  bring  tsslelesB  sad  inmtri- 
tious.  The  smaller  beasts,  such  as  sheep,  goa, 
and  calves,  were  commonly  one  year  old.  (ha 
were  offered  at  tiiree  years  of  age;  in  Jodis 
(ri.  25)  one  is  offered  which  is  seven  yesnoid. 
As  to  sex,  an  option  was  sometimes  left  to  the 
offerer,  as  in  peace  and  sin  offerings;  at  othff 
times  males  were  required,  as  in  burat  Bacrifieai) 
for,  contrarv  to  classical  nsage,  the  mile  m 
considered  the  more  perfoct.  In  burnt  ofierinfi 
and  in  thank  offerings  the  kind  of  aalmil  la 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  worslupper,  bnt  in  ti» 
pass  and  sin  offerings  it  was  r^fulated  hy  kv. 
If  the  desire  of  Uie  worshipper  was  to  expns  his 
gratitude,  he  offered  a  peace  or  thank  oiering: 
if  to  obtain  forgiveness,  he  ofifered  a  tropes  tf 
sin  offering.  Burnt-offerings  were  of  a  geiieil 
kind.  Hecatombs  or  large  numbers  of  oflk 
were  sacrificed  on  special  occasions  (see  1  Kit^ 
riii.  5,  63).  Offerings  were  also  either  paUkf 
private,  prescribed  or  free-will.  SonetinHii? 
were  presented  by  an  individual,  sometiiacslift 
fiunily ;  once,  or  at  regular  and  periodic  intenik 
Foreigners  were  permitted  to  make  offering  > 
the  national  altar.  Offerings  were  msde  1? 
Jews  for  heathen  princes.  In  the  case  of  bloo^ 
offerinffs  the  possessor,  after  he  had  ttndifia 
himself  brought  the  victim,  in  case  of  thiak- 
offerings,  with  his  horns  gilded  and  with  gl^ 
lands,  &C.,  to  the  altar,  where,  laying  his  ha^ 
on  the  head  of  the  animial,  he  thus,  in  s  devtd 

Eointed  way,  devoted  it  to  God.  Having  sodoM. 
e  proceeded  to  slay  the  victim  himself;  which 
act  might  be,  and  in  later  times  was,  done  by  thf 
priests,  and  probably  by  the  Levites.  TbehM 
was  taken,  and,  acoordmg  to  the  kind  of  trffciH 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  or  brought  into  the 
temple  and  there  shed  upon  the  ark  of  ds 
covenant  and  smeared  upon  the  boms  of  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  then  the  remamderposn' 
forth  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-olmttft 
Having  slain  the  ammal,  the  offerer  stmeh  « 
its  hcM,  which,  when  not  burnt,  beloa^  eithrr 
to  the  priest  or  to  the  offerer.  The  victim  «v 
then  cut  into  pieces,  which  were  either  allt  5^ 
only  the  best  and  most  tasty,  set  en  fire  on  t>^ 
altar  by  the  priests  or  the  offerer,  or  x*"^ 
burnt  without  the  predncts  of  the  holy  rity.  Tbt 
treatment  of  doves  mar  be  seen  in  hew.  i.  14,  s^- 
V.  8.  In  some  sacrifices  heaving  and  wtviif 
were  usual  either  befbre  or  after  the  slayiag- 

The  place  where  offerings  were  exelasively|| 
be  presented  was  the  outer  court  of  the  Datioiji| 
sanctuary,  at  first  the  Tabemade,  aftervardi  the 
Temple.  Every  offering  made  elsewhew  «» 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  death.  The  preef 
spot  is  laid  down  in  Lev.  i.  H;  iiu  2,  'stthe 
door  of  the  tabemade  of  the  congregatioa  Wf* 
the  Lord.'  The  object  of  these  regulstioBi j« 
to  prevent  any  secret  idolatrous  rites  from  tskis; 
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fliet  under  the  aatk  of  the  nstioDsl  ritiul ;  ind 
1  oommoD  place  af  vonliip  mnM  hare  tended 
ooniHlenbly  to  preune  the  aait;  nf  the  people, 
■hoK  oMutaot  duagreemeati  required  preeaa- 
lioiu  of  >  ipecial  kind  (1  Kings  xii.  37).  Tbe 
OMiieB.  hawever,  of  tbe  place  of  ncrifioe  was 
ux  ilriMly  praaeried  in  the  troubled  period  of 
Ok  JadgH,  aoe  indeed  till  the  time  of  D&Tid 
(I  Kings  iii.  3,  3).  Offerings  vers  made  in 
other  plson  besides  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle 
(1  Sim.  rii  IT ;  Jndg.  ii.  5).  High  places, 
wbicb  had  long  been  nied  by  the  Cauaacitcs.  re- 
tuDsd  ■  eertun  sanctitT.  and  were  honoured 
with  o&riugs  (Judg.  —  '"'-  -•=■  •">  ^ — 
■'-'  — ■"unnelfolltn 

endured  it  ()  Kings 
Solonwa  these  oSbrinra  on  high  places  still  con- 
tistud.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  cnl  off  aa  its 
nbieets  were  troax  the  holj  city,  the  national 
toniple  was  nwlecied. 

Under  the  load  and  the  nnltiplieii;  of  these 
outvard  oblations,  howerer,  the  Hebrews  forgot 
Uw  tubitance,  lost  the  thought  in  the  aymbol, 
Ike  thing  signified  in  the  Eign;  and,  biling  in 
(lose  devotionst  sentiments  sod  tliat  practical 
tbedienee  which  offerings  were  intended  to  pre- 
figure and  cultivate,  sank  iuto  the  practice  of 
■sere  dead  work*.  Hereupon  began  the  prophets 
10  DtttT  their  admonitory  lessons,  to  which  the 
■orM  is  indebted  for  so  many  graphic  descrip- 
ilont  of  the  real  natore  of  religion  and  the  only 
me  worship  of  Almighty  God  (Isa.  i.  11 ;  Jer. 
n.  20;  Tii.  ai,  sq.;  Hos.  vi.  G;  Amoa  T.  S!i 
Niesh  tI.  G,  sq. ;  comp.  Ps.  xl.  6;  1L  IT,  sq.; 
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OG  igiawl),  an  Amoritish  king  of  Bashan  (Num. 
>ii.33j  xxzii.  33;  Dent  it.  4T ;  uxi.  4).  In 
ftnn  he  was  a  giant,  so  that  bis  bedstead  wu 
fimeTTedaas  memorial  of  bis  huK  stalore  (Oeot. 
lii- 11 ;  Josh.  xiii.  13)  [Bed].  He  was  defeated 
^  xht  IsraelilES  under  Hoses  (Num.  iii.  33; 
Ottx.  i.  4 ;  iii.  3) ;  and  his  country,  which  god- 
lii«d  many  -walled  dties  (Deut  iii.  4-10),  was 
SKigntd  to  the  tribe  of  Hanaiseh  (Deut.  iii.  13  ; 
JosL  xiii.  30). 

OIL  was  fkr  more  extensiTely  used  among  the 
soeient  Hebrews  than  in  our  northern  climate. 
I^e  use  of  cnl  is  equally  general  throughout 
Weileru  Asia  at  tbe  present  time,  as  it  was  in 
ptimiliTe  ages.  (Ml  was  mnch  used  instead  of 
Miner  and  animal  kt,  at  meals  and  in  varioas 
pnparationB  of  food  (see  Food,  and  comp.  Ezek. 
I'i.  13).  In  such  uses  oil,  when  fresh  and  sweet. 
"  nxire  agreeable  than  animal  fsL  The  Orientals 
think  so ;  and  Eurt^ieaDS  soon  acquire  the  same 
pieferenee.  Oil  was  also  in  muiy  cases  taken  ss 
s  meat-oSering ;  and  it  was  then  mixed  with 
tbe  meal  of  oblabon  [OrrEHiNo].  The  rite  of 
■prinkling  with  <nl,  as  a  libation,  does  not  occnr 
ia  the  [aw,  bat  seems  lo  be  alluded  to  in  Hicsh 

The  application  of  oil  to  the  person  has  been 
docribcd  in  the  article  Ahoihtino.  Whether  for 
luiarj  or  ceremony,  the  head  and  beard  were 
the  parts  nsnally  anointed,  and  this  use  of  oil  be- 
esme  at  Icuth  proverluall]'  common  among  tbe 
Israelites  (ProT.  iii.  17). 

Tbeenwloyment  of  oil  (or  burning  has  been  il- 
tostnled  in  the  article  Limps.  It  u  only  ueces- 
—rj  to  add,  that  for  this,  and  indeed  for  most 
vtlKr  pnrposGi,  idir»oil  was  coondered  the  best. 


and  was  therefore  used  in  the  lamps  of  tbe  taber- 
OLIVE-TREE.   It  is  more  than  probable  that 


south  of  Europe,  whence  the  rest  o 
chiefly  supplied  with  oliTr-tul. 

The  oliTC-tree  is  of  alow  growth,  but  remark- 
able for  the  great  age  it  attama.  It  never,  how- 
erer, becomes  a  very  large  tree,  though  sometimes 
two  or  three  items  rise  from  the  same  root,  and 
reach  from  twenty  to  thirty  feel  high.  Tbe  leaves 
are  in  f^n,  lanceolate  in  shape,  of  B  dull  green 
on  the  upper,  and  hoary  on  the  under  sar&ue. 
Hence  in  counlriea  where  the  olive  is  extensively 
cultivated,  the  sceoenr  is  of  a  dull  character  from 
this  colonr  of  the  foliage.  The  fruit  is  an  cllip- 
lical  drop:,  with  a  hard  stony  kernel,  and  remark- 
able from  the  enter  fleshy  part  being  that  in 


ts*.    [Ola  Bnopn.] 
which  much  oil  is  lodged,  and  not,  aa  is  usual,  in 
the  almond  of  the  se«L    It  ripens  fVom  Augsal 
to  September. 

Of  the  olive-tree  two  varieties  are  particularly 
distinguished ;  the  long-leafed,  which  is  eoltivated 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the 
broad-lnfed  in  Spain,  which  has  also  its  fhiit 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  former  kind.  That 
the  olive  grows  lo  B  great  age,  has  long  been 
known.  Riny  mentions  one  which  the  AlheniBni 
of  his  time  considered  to  be  coeral  with  their  ril^, 
and  therefore  ISOO  yeara  old.  Near  Terni,  m 
tbe  vale  of  tbe  casivde  of  Marmora,  there  is  a 
plantation  of  very  old  trees,  supposed  to  consist 
of  the  same  plants  that  were  growing  there  in  the 
time  of  Pliny.  Chateaubriand  says :  '  Thoee  in 
the  gai^ea  of  Olivet  (or  Gethsemane)  are  at  least 
of  £e  times  of  the  Easlem  empire,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fullowing  circumstance.    In  Tur- 
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key  every  olive-tree  found  staoding  by  the  Mua- 
Bulmans,  when  they  conquered  Asa,  pays  one 
medina  to  the  Treasui^,  while  each  of  those 

Slanted  since  the  conquest  is  taxed  half  its  p»ro- 
uce.  The  eight  olives  of  which  we  are  speaking 
are  charged  only  ei^ht  medinas.  By  some,  espe- 
cially by  Dr.  Martin,  it  is  supposed  that  th^ 
olive-trees  may  have  been  in  existence  even  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

The  wood  of  the  olive-tree,  which  is  imported 
into  this  country  from  Leghorn,  is  described  by 
M.  Holtzapffel  to  be  *  like  that  of  the  box,  but 
softer,  witn  darker  grey-coloured  veins.  The 
roots  have  a  very  pretty  knotted  and  curly  cha- 
racter ;  they  are  much  esteemed  on  the  continent 
for  maldng  embossed  boxes,  pressed  into  engraved 
metallic  moulds.'  A  resin-hke  exudation  is  ob- 
tained Arom  it,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  is  now  sometimes  called  olive-gum ;  but  the 
fruit,  with  its  oil,  is  that  which  renders  the  tree 
especially  valuable.  The  green  unripe  fruit  is 
preserved  in  a  solution  of  salt,  and  is  well  known 
at  our  desserts.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  bruised 
in  mills,  and  the  oil  pressed  out  of  the  paste. 

The  olive  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  plants 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  fig  being 
the  first  Thus,  in  Gen.  viii.  11,  the  dove  is  de- 
scribed as  bringing  the  olive-branch  to  Noah.  It 
is  always  enumerated  among  the  valued  trees  of 
Palestine;  which  Moses  describes  (Dent.  vi.  11 ; 
viii.  8)  as  '  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey  *  (so  in 
xxviii.  40,  &C.);  and  (2  Chron.  ii.  10^  Solomon 
gave  to  the  labourers  sent  him  by  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  20,000  baths  of  oil.  Besides  this,  im- 
mense quantities  must  have  been  required  for 
home  consumption,  as  it  was  extensively  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
the  ritual  service.  The  olive  still  continues  one 
of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of  plants.  The 
olive,  being  an  evergreen,  was  adduora  as  an  em- 
blem of  prosperity  (Ps.  lii.  8),  and  it  has  continued, 
from  the  earliest  a^es,  to  be  an  emblem  of  peace 
among  all  civilised  nations. 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF.  a  mountain  or  ridge 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  et-Tur,  lying  to 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  To- 
wards the  south  it  sinks  down  into  a  lower  ridge, 
over  against  the  so-called  '  well  of  Nehemian,* 
now  called  by  Franks  the  Mount  of  Offence,  in 
allusion  to  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by 
Solomon  '  on  the  hill  that  is  before,'  that  is,  east- 
ward of '  Jerusalem.'  In  this  direction  lies  the 
usual  road  to  Bethany,  so  often  trodden  by  our 
Saviour.  About  a  mile  towards  the  north  is  an- 
other summit,  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the 
middle  one.  The  ridge  between  the  two  bends 
slightly  eastward,  leaving  room  for  the  valley 
below  to  expand  somewhat  in  that  part.  The 
view  of  the  Holy  City  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
the  southern  summit,  is  described  in  the  article 
Jebusaleh  ;  that  from  the  northern  summit  does 
not  embrace  the  Dead  Sea.  The  elevation  of  the 
central  peak  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  stated  by 
Schubert  at  2556  Paris  feet,  or  416  Paris  feet 
above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  hence  it 
appears  to  be  175  Paris  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  Mount  Zion.  Beyond  the  northern  sum- 
mit the  ridge  sweeps  round  towards  the  west,  and 
spreads  out  into  the  high  level  tract  north  of  the 
City,  which  is  skirted  on  the  west  and  south  by 


the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  JefanhsphiL 
This  inconsiderable  rid^  derives  sll  its  im- 
portance from  its  connection  with  Jemsalem,  and 
from  the  sacred  associations  which  henoe  beeante 
connected  with  it  To  the  mount  whoie  item 
David  '  went  up,  weeping  and  barefoot,' to  vkich 
our  Saviour  ofttimes  withdrew  with  his  disciples, 
over  which  he  often  passed,  and  from  which  he 
eventually  ascended  into  heaven,  belongs  a  higher 
degree  of  siacred  and  moral  interest  tluu  is  to  be 
found  in  mere  physical  magnitude,  or  ttian  the 
record  connects  even  with  Liebanon,  Tabor,  or 
Ararat 

OLYM'PAS,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whoa 
Paul  salutes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romau  (Ron. 
xvi.  15). 

OMETG  A,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
proverbially  applied  to  express  the  aid,  is 
Alpha,  the  first  letter,  the  beginning  of  anytluBg 
[aLpha]. 

O'MER.    [Wbiobts  and  Msasobes.] 

OM'RI  {God-taught),  sixth  king  of  Israel,  vh? 
began  to  reign  in  B.C.  929,  and  reigned  twelre 
years.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  theamj. 
while  it  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethoo,i 
Levitical  city  in  Dan,  of  which  the  PhilistiMs 
had  gained  possession,  when  the  news  came  tt>  ih: 
camp  of  the  death  of  Elah,  and  the  usurpatioa  of 
Zimri.  On  this,  the  army  proclaimed  their 
general,  Omri,  king  of  Israel.  He  then  lost  not 
a  moment,  but  leaving  Gibbethoo  in  the  ^ 
of  the  infidels,  went  and  besieged  his  eomytiBt 
in  Tirzah.  But  he  was  no  sooner  deliverei^ 
this  rival  [Zimri],  than  another  appeared  isik 
person  of  Tibni,  whom  a  part  of  the  people  bd 
raised  to  the  throne,  probably  from  nnwiUias- 
ness  to  submit  to  militair  dictation.  Thii  oe» 
sioned  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  six  years,  v^ 
left  Omri  undisputed  master  of  the  throne,  bx. 
925.  His  reign  lasted  six  years  more, audits 
chief  event  was  the  Ibnndation  of  Samaria,  which 
thenoefbrth  became-  the  capital  city  of  the  kiaf 
dom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi.  15-38)  [Sahabu} 

ON  (strength),  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reobn. 
who  was  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Korah  in  tk- 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and  Aaroa. 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  leaders  of  this  ob- 
spiracy  in  the  first  instance  (Num.  xvi  17)iha( 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  subsequent  trao' 
actions,  ana  is  not  by  name  included  b  the  fiaai 
punishment.  The  Rabbinical  traditioD  ia,  that 
the  wife  of  On  persuaded  her  husband  to  abaadoa 
the  enterprise. 

ON,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  worii^  si^a- 
ated  in  Lower  Egypt,  about  two  hours  N>N.K 
from  Cairo.  The  Septuagint  translates  the  oase 
On  by  Heliopolis,  which  signifies  'city  of  the 
sun ;'  and  in  Jer.  xliii.  13,  it  bean  a  name,  Brth- 
shemesh,  of  equivalent  import  On  is  a  (^opv 
and  ancient  E^prptian  word,  signifying  light  and 
the  sun.  The  site  is  now  markra  by  low  mwodt. 
enclosing  a  space  about  three-quarters  of  a  niie 
in  length  b^  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  whieh  vi| 
once  occupied  by  houses  and  by  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  This  area  is  at  p»«ot  a 
ploughed  field,  a  garden  of  herbs;  and  thesDli- 
tary  obelisk  which  still  rises  in  the  midat  of  H  s 
the  sole  remnant  of  the  former  splendoois  of  thf 
place.  In  the  days  of  Edrisi  and  Abdallaof  the 
place  bore  the  name  of  Aiu  Shems ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  village,  Matariyeh,  is  still  shovo 
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an  aoeient  well  bearing  the  same  name.  Near 
by  it  is  a  very  old  sycamore,  its  tnmk  straggling 
and  gnarled,  under  which  legendary  tradition 
reUtes  that  the  holy  fiunilv  once  rested.  Helio- 
polis  was  the  capital  of  a  district  or  nomos  bear- 
togthe  same  name. 

The  place  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xli.  45,  where 
it  is  said  that  Pharaoh  gaye  to  Joseph  a  wife, 
Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of 
On  (ver.  50).  From  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  it 
mav  be  inferred  that  it  was  distingaished  for 
idolatroQs  worship.  The  names,  *City  of  the 
Son,'  *  Temples  of  the  Sun,'  connected  with  the 
place,  taken  m  ooDJuuction  with  the  passage  just 
alladed  to,  seem  to  refer  the  mind  to  the  purer 
form  of  worship  which  prevailed  at  a  very  early 

Eeriod  in  E^ypt,  namely,  the  worship  of  the 
eavenlv  bodies,  and  thence  to  carry  the  thouffhts 
(0  the  deterioradons  which  it  afterwards  under- 
went in  sinking  to  the  adoration  of  images  and 
animals. 

The  traces  of  this  city  which  are  found  in 
diasic  authors  correspond  with  the  little  of  it 
that  we  know  fh>m  the  brief  intimations  of  Holy 
Writ  According  to  Herodotus,  Heliopolis  was 
one  of  the  four  great  cities  that  were  rendered 
fiimoas  in  Egypt  by  being  the  centres  of  solemn 
religious  festivals,  which  were  attended  by  splen- 
did prooessiona  and  homage  to  the  gods.  In 
Heliopolis  the  observance  was  held  in  honour  of 
the  son.  It  had  its  priesthood,  a  numerous  and 
learned  body,  celebrated  before  other  Egyptians 
for  their  historical  and  antiquarian  lore ;  it  long 
oontinned  the  university  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
chief  seat  of  their  science ;  the  priests  dwelt  as  a 
holy  community  in  a  spacious  structure  appro- 
priated to  their  use.  The  city  suffered  heavily 
bj  the  Persian  invasion.  At  an  early  perioa 
remains  of  its  fiunous  temple  were  found.  An 
obelisk  which  the  Emperor  Augustus  caused  to 
be  carried  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  is  held  by  Zoega  to  have  been  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
Sesostris.  This  citv  ftimished  works  of  art  to 
Aagustus  for  adommg  Rome,  and  to  Constantine 
for  adorning  Constantinople.  Ritter  says  that 
the  sole  remaining  obelisa  is  from  60  to  70  feet 
high,  of  a  block  of  red  granite,  bearing  hiero- 
glyphics which  remind  the  beholder  of  what 
Strabo  terms  the  EUruscan  style.  *  The  figure  of 
the  cross  which  it  bears  has  attracted  the  special 
notice  of  Chf  iBtlan  antiquaries.' 

CKNAN  (strong,  stout),  second  son  of  Judah, 
who,  being  constrained  by  the  obligations  of  the 
ancient  Lerirate  law  to  espouse  Tamar,  his  elder 
brother's  widow,  took  means  to  frustrate  the  in- 
tention of  this  usage,  which  was  to  provide  heirs 
for  a  brother  who  £ad  died  childless.  This  crime, 
rendered  without  excuse  by  the  allowance  of  poly- 
gamy, and  ^  seriousness  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  ap|»eciated  but  in  respect  to  the  usages  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  committed,  was  puniahed 
by  premature  death  (Gen.  zxzviii.  4,  sq.) 

ONB'SIMUS  {profitable],  a  slave  belonging  to 
Philemon  of  Coloise,  who  fled  from  his  master, 
and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted 
by  St.  Paul,  who  sent  him  back  to  his  master,  a 
friend  and  convert  of  the  apostle,  with  an  eloquent 
letter,  the  purport  of  which  is  described  in  the 
article  Pkumom.  Onesimus,  aocom^ied  by 
TychicuB,  left  Riune  with  not  only  tms  epistle, 


but  with  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
(Col.  iv.  9).  It  is  believed  that  Onesimns,  anxious 
to  justify  the  confidence  which  Paul  reposed  in 
him,  by  appearing  nieedily  before  his  master,  left 
Tychicus  to  take  the  EpisUe  to  the  Ephesians ; 
and  hastened  to  Colossal  where  he  doubtless  re- 
ceived the  forgiveness  which  Paul  had  so  tonch- 
ingly  implored  for  him  as  *  a  brother  beloved.* 
An  uncertain  tradition  makes  Onesimus  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Benea,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
suffered  marmdom.  The  part  which  Paul  took 
in  this  difficult  and  trying  case  is  highly  honour- 
able to  him;  while  for  Onesimushimsel^  the 
highest  praise  is,  that  he  obtained  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  the  apostle. 

ONESIPH'ORUS  {prqfit-bringer),  a  belieyer 
of  Ephesus,  who  came  to  Rome  during  the  second 
captivity  of  St.  Paul  in  that  d^ ;  and  having 
found  out  the  apostie,  who  was  m  custody  of  a 
soldier,  to  whose  arm  his  own  was  chained,  was 
*  not  ashamed  of  his  chain,'  but  attended  him 
frequently,  and  rendered  him  all  the  services  in 
his  power.  This  faithful  attachment,  at  a  time 
of  calamity  and  desertion,  was  ftilly  appreciated 
and  well  remembered  by  the  apostle,  who,  in  his 
Epistie  to  Timothy,  carefully  records  the  circum- 
stance ;  and,  after  charging  him  to  salute  in  his 
name  '  the  household  of  Onesiphorus,'  expresses 
the  most  earnest  and  gratefol  wishes  for  his 
spiritual  welfiire  (1  Tim.  u.  16-18).  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  Onesiphorus  had  then 
quitted  Rome. 

ONION.  Onions  are  mentioned  in  Num. 
xi.  5,  among  the  articles  of  food  for  which  the 
Israelites  murmured.  The  onion  was  early  em- 
ployed as  an  article  of  diet  in  Egypt  It  is 
distinguished  fh>m  other  species  of  Allium  by  its 
fistuUr  leaves  and  swelling  stalks,  and  is  well 
known  to  be  cultivated  in  all  parti  of  Europe 
and  in  most  parts  of  Asia.  Its  native  country  is 
not  known ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  part  of 
the  Persian  region  may  have  first  produced  it  in 
a  wild  state,  as  many  species  of  Allium  are  found 
in  the  mountainous  chain  which  extends  flrom  the 
Caspian  to  Cashmere,  and  likewise  in  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains.  It  is  common  in  Persia,  where 
it  is  called  piaz,  and  has  been  long  introduced 
into  India,  where  it  receives  the  same  name. 
The  omons  of  warm  dry  countries  grow  to  a 
considerable  size,  and,  instead  of  being  acrid  and 
punsent  in  taste,  are  comparatively  bland,  and 
mild  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  This  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Portugal  onions, 
which  are  largely  imj^rted  into  this  country. 
Other  oelebrat^  varieti^  are  those  of  Spain  and 
Tripoli ;  but  Egypt  itself  is  fiuned  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  onions,  as  stated  by  Hasselquist : 
'  VHioever  has  tasted  onions  in  Egypt,  must  allow 
that  none  can  be  had  better  in  any  part  of  the 
universe.  Here  they  are  sweet ;  in  other  coun- 
tries they  are  nauseous  and  strong.  Here  they 
are  soft ;  whereas  in  the  northern  and  other  parts 
they  are  hard,  and  their  coats  are  so  compact,  that 
they  are  difficult  of  digestion.  Hence  they  cannot 
in  any  place  be  eaten  with  less  prejudice  and  more 
satisnumon  than  in  Egypt.' 

aNYX.  The  Hebrew  word  translated  by 
'  onyx-stone'  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  is  different  from  that 
so  rendered  in  the  descriptions  of  the  breastplate 
of  the  high-priest  (Ezod.  xxviii.  ]  9 ;  xxxix.  1 1), 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  onyx  is  really  intended 
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by  either.  ThU  stone  has  a  whitish  groond,  and 
is  Tariegated  with  bands  of  white  and  brown 
which  mn  parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  a  semi- 
pellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flinty  textorei  taking  an 
excellent  polish,  and  is  stnctlj  of  the  flint  or 
siliceous  class.  *  Oniix  *  is  the  Greek  word  for 
the  human  nail;  ana  the  stone  takes  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  ground-colour  to 
that  Innated  spot  at  the  base  of  ue  nail. 

(yPHEL,  a  place  or  quarter  of  Jerusalem  near 
the  walls  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3 ;  zxxiii.  44),  on  the 
east  side  (Neh.  iii.  26;  xi.  21).  From  the  inti- 
matious  regarding  it  given  by  Joeephus,  Winer 
collects  that  Ophel  was  a  high  or  ascending  place, 
built  oyer  (in  the  ancient  city)  with  houses.  This 
yiew  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  identifies 
it  with  the  low  ridge  which  extends  southward 
from  the  temple  mount  to  Mount  Zion,  between 
the  exterior  valley  of  Jehoshaphal  and  the  in- 
terior valley  of  Tjrropoeon.  This  ridge  is  consi- 
derably below  the  lerel  of  Mount  Moriah;  its 
length  is  1.550  feet,  and  its  breadth  in  the  middle 
part,  from  brow  to  brow,  290  feet  [Jerusalbn]. 

(yPHIR  occurs  first,  as  the  proper  name  of  one 
of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  a 
greatrgrandson  of  Shem,  in  Gen.  x.  26-29.  Many 
Arabian  countries  are  belieyed  to  have  been 
peopled  by  these  persons,  and  to  have  been  called 
after  their  respective  names,  as  Sheba,  &c.,  and 
among  others  Ophir.  Ophir  occurs  also  as  the 
name  of  a  place,  country,  or  rc^on,  Ikmous  for 
its  gold,  which  Solomon's  ships  visited  in  company 
with  the  Phoenician.  The  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain where  Ophir  was  situated.  The  first  theory 
which  appears  to  be  attended  with  some  de^^ree  of 
evidence  not  purely  fimciful  is  that  Ophir  was 
situate  in  Arabia.  In  Gen.  x.  29,  Ophir  stands  in 
the  midst  of  other  Arabian  countries.  Still,  as 
Gesenius  observes,  it  is  posnbly  mentioned  in  that 
connection  only  on  account  of  its  being  an  Arabian 
colony  planted  abroad.  Though  gold  is  not  now 
founa  in  Arabia,  yet  tiie  ancients  ascribe  it  to  the 
inhabitants  in  great  plenty  (Judg.  viii.  24, 26 ;  2 
Chron.  i. ;  I  Kings  x.  I,  2;  P8.Txxii.  15).  This 
gold.  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  was  no  other  than  tilie  gold 
of  Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11),  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  situate  somewhere  in  Arabia.  But 
Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  gold-mines  to  Aralna. 
He  also  testifies  to  the  abundance  of'precioos 
stones'  tiiere  (ii.  54),  especially  among  the  inha^ 
bitantsof  Sabas  (iii.  46;  oomp.  Gen.  ii.  12;  2 
Chron.  ix.  1 ;  1  Kings  x.  1,  2).  Others  suppose 
that,  though  Ophir  was  situate  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  it  was  rather  an  emporium,  at 
which  the  Hebrews  and  Tjrrians  obtained  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  almuj^trees,  &C.,  brought  thi- 
ther from  India  and  Africa  by  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants, and  even  from  Ethiopia,  to  which  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  114)  ascribes  gold  m  great  quantities, 
elephants'  teeth,  and  trees  and  siirubs  of  every 
kind.  In  behalf  of  the  supposition  that  Ophir 
was  the  Arabian  port  Aphar,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  name  has  undergone  similar  changes  to 
that  of  the  Sept  of  Ophir;  for  it  is  caUed  by 
Arrian  Aphar,  by  Pliny  Saphar,  bv  Ptolemy 
Sapphera,  and  by  Stephums  Saphirini.  Grotius 
thinks  his  to  be  Ophir.  The  very  name  El  Ophir 
has  been  lately  pomted  out  as  a  city  of  Oman,  in 
former  times  the  centre  of  a  very  active  Arabian 
commerce.  In  fevour  of  the  theory  which  places 
Ophir  in  Africa,  it  has  been  suggested  iiax  wr 


have  the  very  name  in  tfri,  Africa.  Origen  also 
says,  on  Joo  xxiL  24,  that  some  of  iSSt  inter 
preters  understood  Ophir  to  be  Africa.  Uichadis 
supposes  that  Solomon's  fieet,  coming  down  tlie 
Red  Sea  fit>m  Ezion-geber,  coasted  aloog  die 
shore  of  Africa,  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  came  to  Tarshish,  which  he,  with  manj 
others,  supposes  to  have  been  Tartessos  in  Spain, 
and  thence  back  again  tiie  same  way ;  that  dia 
conjecture  accounts  for  their  three  yean'  voyage 
out  and  home ;  and  that  Spain  and  the  ooatti  ol 
Africa  fumiidied  all  the  commodities  which  tbry 
brought  back.  Strabo  indeed  says  ffaat  Spaia 
abounded  in  gold,  and  immensely  more  so  in 
silver  (see  1  Maoc.  viii.  3).  Others  bave  not 
hesitated  to  cany  Solomon's  fleet  romd  fron 
Spain  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Joppa.  In  behalf 
or  the  conjecture  that  Ophir  was  in  India,  the 
following  arguments  are  alleged:  that  it  is  mott 
natural  to  uraerstand  from  the  narratiye  that  all 
the  productions  said  to  have  been  brooght  frn 
Ophir  came  from  one  and  the  same  country,  aad 
that  they  were  all  procurable  only  from  Indii 
The  Sept.  translators  also  appear  to  have  mAa- 
stood  it  to  be  India.  Josephus  also  ffiyes  to  tbe 
sons  of  Joktan  the  looali^  from  Cophen,  n 
Indian  river,  and  in  part  of  Asia  adjoining  H 
{AHiiq,  i.  6.  4).  He  also  expressly  and  anb«- 
tatingly  afllrms  that  the  land  to  which  SoIqdkb 
sent  for  gold  was  *ancientiy  called  Ophir,  M 
now  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  which  belongs  s 
India'  {Aniyi.  viii.  6.  4).  There  are  mnA 
places  comprised  in  that  regkm  which  was  aea- 
ally  known  as  India  to  the  ancients  [IifBu],  ib* 
of  whicli  would  have  suppUed  the  caivo  of  Solo* 
mon's  fleet:  for  instance,  tiie  coast  of  BCalabir. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  of  all  is  Malaea, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  Aurea  Chersooesot  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
natives  of  Malacca  still  call  their  gold-nioet 
ophiri.  On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  give  i 
wider  extent  to  the  country  in  question.  Heerea 
observes  that  *  Ophir,  like  the  name  of  all  other 
very  ^stant  places  or  regions  of  antiqnitf  ,  Bte 
Thule,  Tkrtessus,  and  others,  denotes  no  parti- 
cular spot,  but  only  a  certain  region  or  part  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  East  or  West  Indies  in  moden 
geography.  Hence  Ophir  was  the  general  name 
for  the  rich  countries  of  the  south lyinff  on  tbe 
African,  Arabian,  or  Indian  ooasta,  as  ar  as  tf 
that  time  known.' 

1.  OPH'RAH,  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  rriii. 
23),  seemingly  in  the  north-east  of  thst  tribe's 
domain  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17).  Acoordinglj  it  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  five  Rosnan  miltf 
east  of  Bethel.  This  corresponds  witii  tbe  posH 
tion  of  a  place  called  et-Taiyibeh,  whieh  vai 
visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  excoraioo  «> 
Bethel.  It  is  now  a  small  village,  curiooaly  ^ 
ated  upon  a  conical  hill,  on  the  summit  <^^^ 
is  an  old  tower,  whence  is  commanded  a  tplewn 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  tiie  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  eastern  mountains. 

2.  OPHRAH,a  town  in  tiie  tribe  of  Manas^ 
to  which  Gideon  belonged,  and  where  he  cootuaM 
to  reside  after  he  had  delivered  Israel  ^^ 
Midianites,  establishing  there  his  ephod,  ^^^ 
came  a  snare  to  Israel  Tjudg.  vL  1 1-24  j  mL  J4 

O'REB  and  ZE'EB,  tiie  remarkable  ntfws 
(raven  and  wolf)  of  two  emirs  of  tiie  BfidtfnilA 
who  were  maije  prisoners  by  tbe  Ephrsiautos » 


of  Gidtou.  Tbtf  were  put  to  death  by  the  mp- 
un,  ud  their  bodj  carried  aa  ■  trophy  to  the 
CDDqneror,  who  iru  then  on  the  other  side  the 
JofiW  (Jndg.  vii.  as ;  viii.  3).  The  first  of 
Ihat  priB«  met  his  death  Dear  a  rock,  which 
(benceibrth  bon  his  name  (laa.  i.  36);  the  other 
Ken»  to  haia  at  fini  Bought  refuge  in  one  of  those 
(lanliinu  in  which  wines  were  preserved,  and 
■bich  wn  tbeaceforth  called  the  winepress  of 

ZMbtJDdfcTu.  as). 

ORI'Oh.    [An«oHoxT.] 

OR'PAU  (/awn),  dangfater-in-Uw  of  Naomi. 
■Iio  remained  behind  among  ber  kindred  in 
Hoab.  when  Bnth  returned  with  Naomi  to  Beth- 
MioD  (Bnth  i.  4-U)  [SuTUJ. 

OSPRAT,  an  niujesii  binl,  which  has  been 
Idoitified  with  the  baliaetns  or  sea-eagle.  Spedes 
i^ihii  Idrd  OMor  in  Europe,  Atia,  Africa,  Ame- 
no.  and  Australia. 

,  le  ^proaches  the  nnghbour- 
bwd  of  its  nest,  it*  inlintidating  geatiu«i,  and 
neu  its  aitanpts  to  molest  indiTidiials  who  have 
nitired  among  it*  natiTS  crags.* 

Mr.  Selbj,  respecting  the  npraj,  oUerres, '  It 
it  nrictly  {Hscivorous,  and  i*  fboud  onl;  in  the 
•icbilj  of  lakes,  risers,  or  such  pools  as  abound 
■itli  tUb.  It  is  a  poKtrfid  bird,  oden  weighing 
iit  pounds ;  the  limba  are  m-y  tiattctdaT  in  pro- 
ponHo  to  in  general  dimension*;  its  feet  are 
■dminbly  adapted  for  retaining  firm  bold  of  ill 
ilippiTy  prey.'  Mr.  Monlagn  remarks, '  Its  priu- 
dptl  load  is  fish,  which  it  often  catches  with  great 
<i»leritj,  by  potiiiaiiji  upon  Ihem  with  vati  ra- 
fidilj,  and  carrying  than  off  in  t'fs  ttJau. 

OSSIPBAGE,  a  bird  of  prey,  which  is  mp- 
pned  to  be  identical  with  the  griSoo  of  CuTier, 
■^  Gjpaita*  barbatat  of  comenclalora.  The 
>|wcia  m  Europe  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  sixe 
10  ilie  Cntder  of  Sooth  America,  meamring  fhnn 


I  of  vultures,  naked,  but  covered  with 
whitish  narrow  feathers ;  and  there  is  a  beard  of 
hrittl;  hair  under  the  lower  mandible:  Iht 
of  the  plamage  is  nearly  black  and  brown,  with 


some  whitish  strtska  on  the  shoddert,  and  an 
abondanoe  of  pale  nut-coloor  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  the  thighs,  veni,  and  legs ;  the  toes  sre  short 
and  blni^  and  the  elswi  strong.  In  the  young 
the  head  and  neck  are  black,  and  the  species  or 
variety  of  Abyssinia  appean  to  be  rusty  and  yel- 
lowish 00  the  neck  and  stomach. 

OSTRICH.  The  ostrich  is  freqaently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  in  terms  of  great  beauty  and 
precision ;  which  oommentatDn,  perliaps  more 
conversant  with  the  exploded  miwlatements  of 
the  andrnta  than  with  the  true  physiological 
history  of  the  bird  in  question,  have  not  been 
h^>py  in  exptaining,  soowtimci  Teftnring  it  to 


it  for  the  stork,  the  eagle,  or  the  bustard  (Ler. 
Ki.  19;  Deut  liv-  15;  Job  zxi.  SS;  xzxiz.  13; 
Iia.  xiii.  91;  xuiv.  13;  zliii.  30;  Jer.  I.  39; 
L^m.  iv.  3;  Hieah  i.  8).  In  several  of  thMe 
passages  '  owls'  tias  been  used  in  our  veiwon  (or 
ostri(£c«,  which  tbeoriginal  word  there  employed 
really  means. 

There  are  two  TarieliBt,  if  not  two  spedes,  of  the 
ostrich ;  one  nerer  attaining  aereu  feet  in  hdght, 
and  covered  chiefly  with  grey  and  dingy  feAtbers; 
the  other  sometime*  growing  to  more  than  ten 
fM,  and  of  ft  glossy  t^k  plumage;  themales  in 
both  having  Inc  great  Iteoer*  of  die  wings  and 
tul  white,  Mt  the  Ibmales  the  tail  only  of  that 
colour.  Their  dimm^ons  render  them  both  the 
largest  animals  of  tho  fiathered  creation  now 
existing.  They  appear  promiscuotuly  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  bat  the  troop*  or  covey*  of  each  are 
always  separate;  the  grey  is  mote  commcD  in 
the  south,  while  the  buck,  which  grows  largest 
in  Cafiraria,  predominates  to  the  north  of  the 
equator.  The  common«ised  ostrich  weigh*  about 
eighty  pounds. 

Ostriches  are  gregarious — from  bmiliesoonsist- 
icg  of  a  male  with  one  or  several  female  birds,  and 
perhaps  a  brood  or  two  of  young,  up  to  troops  of 
near  a  hundred.  They  keep  aloof  from  the  pre- 
sence of  water  in  the  wild  and  arid  deaert,  mixing 
without  hesitaticra  among  herds  of  gnu,  wild 
asses,  qoaggaa,  and  other  striped  Equidn,  snd 
the    larger  specie*   of  Antilopidc.     Prom  the 
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nature  of  their  food,  which  coDsists  of  seeds  and 
vegetables,  although  seldom  or  never  in  want  of 
drink,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  often  approach 
more  prodncdve  regions,  which,  by  means  of  the 
great  rapidity  of  motion  they  possess,  is  easily 
accomplished;  and  they  are  oousequently  known 
to  be  very  destructive  to  cultivated  fields.  As  the 
organ  of  taste  is  very  obtuse  in  these  birds,  they 
swallow  with  little  or  no  discrimination  all  kinds 
of  substances,  and  among  others  stones ;  it  is  also 
probable  that,  like  pomtry,  they  devour  lisards, 
snakes,  and  the  young  of  birds  that  fidl  in  their 
way.  It  is  not  yet  finally  decided  whether  the 
two  species  are  polygamous,  though  concurrent 
testimony  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact: 
there  is,  however,  no  uncertainty  respecting  the 
nest,  which  is  merely  a  circular  basin  scrapMl  out 
of  the  soil,  with  a  slight  elevation  at  the  border, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  great  number 
of  egss ;  fi>r  from  twelve  to  about  sixty  have  been 
found  in  them,  exclusive  of  a  certain  number, 
always  observed  to  be  outlying,  or  placed  beyond 
the  raised  border  of  the  nest,  and  amounting  ap- 
parently to  nearly  one-Uiird  of  the  whole.  These 
are  supposed  to  feed  the  young  brood  when  &«t 
hatchcxl,  either  in  their  fresh  state,  or  in  a  cor- 
rupted form,  when  the  substance  in  them  has 
produced  worms.  These  eggs  are  of  difierent 
periods  of  laying,  like  those  within,  and  the  birds 
hatched  form  only  a  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
nest,  until  the  breeding  season  closes.  The  eggs 
are  of  difierent  sizes*  some  attaining  to  seven 
inches  in  their  lon^r  diameter,  and  others  less, 
having  a  dirty  white  shell,  finely  speckled  with 
rust-colour;  and  their  weight  borders  on  three 

Sounds.  Within  the  tropics  they  are  kept  suf- 
ciently  warm  in  the  day-time  not  to  require  in- 
cubation, but  beyond  these  one  or  more  females 
sit  constantly,  and  the  male  bird  takes  that  duty 
himself  after  the  sun  is  set  It  is  then  that  the 
short  roar  maybe  heard  during  darkness;  and  at 
other  times  difierent  sounds  are  uttered,  likened 
to  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  crv  of  a  hoarse  child, 
and  the  hissm^  of  a  goose ;  no  doubt  expressive  of 
difierent  emotions. 

Although  possessed  of  strength  sufficient  to 
carr^  with  velocity  two  adult  human  beings,  and 
although  readily  tamed,  even  when  taken  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  nay  easily  rendered  familiar 
and  docile,  and  although  they  are  by  no  means 
the  stupid  creatures  they  have  been  believed,  still 
their  voracity,  leading  to  the  destruction  of  young 
poultry,  and  the  impracticability  of  guiding  their 
powers,  will  ever  render  them  unsafe  and  unpro- 
fitable domestics.  Though  at  first  sight  useless, 
we  may  be  assured  that  Providence  hss  not  ap- 
pointed their  abode  in  the  desert  in  vain ;  and 
they  still  continue  to  exist,  not  only  in  Africa, 
but  in  the  region  of  Arabia,  east  and  south  of 
Palestine  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  but  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  they  extend  so  far  to  the  east- 
ward as  Goa,  although  that  limit  is  assigned 
them  by  late  French  ornithologists. 

The  flesh  of  a  youn^  ostrich  is  said  to  be  not 
unpalatable ;  but  its  bemg  declared  unclean  in  the 
Mosaic  legislation  may  &  ascribed  to  a  twofold 
cause.  The  first  is  suffidently  obvious  from  its 
indiscriminate  voracity  already  mentioned,  and 
the  other  may  have  been  an  intention  to  lay  a  re- 
striction upon  the  Israelites  in  order  to  wean 
them  from  the  love  of  a  nomade  life,  which 


hunting  in  the  desert  would  have  fostered ;  far 
ostriches  must  be  sought  on  the  barren  pliiu. 
where  they  are  not  accessible  on  fbot,  except 
by  stratagem.  When  pursued,  they  csst  stDoa 
and  gravel  belund  them  with  great  force;  and 
Uiough  it  requires  long  endurance  snd  skill, 
their  natural  mode  of  fleeing  in  a  circolar  fora 
enables  well-mounted  Arabs  to  overtake  sod  dtj 
them. 

OTH'NIEL  (/ton  rf  God\  first  judge  of  Israd, 
son  of  Kejias,  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb, 
whose  daughter  Achnh  he  obtained  b  marrian 
by  his  daring  valour  at  the  si^  of  Debir  (Johl 
XV.  17 ;  Judg.  I  13;  1  Chnm.  iv.  13>  Bendered 
famous  amonff  his  countrymen  hj  this  exploit, 
and  connected  by  a  twofold  de  with  one  of  tbe 
only  two  Israelites  of  the  former  geuerstioD  who 
had  not  died  in  the  desert,  we  are  prepared  for 
the  Hot  that  on  him  devolved  the  mission  to  jt- 
liver  Israel  firom  the  Mesopotamian  oppreoia 
under  which,  in  punishment  for  their  sins,  diey 
fell  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  of  the  elden 
who  oudived  hun  (Judg.  iii.  9).  ThisTieto; 
secured  to  Israel  a  peace  of  forty  years. 

OWL.  There  are  noticed  in  Egypt  sod  8jm 
three  well-known  species  of  the  genus  Strixj  or 
owl: — ^*the  great-eared  owl;'  the  oommonbars 
owl ;  and  the  little  owl.  In  this  list  the  looip 
eared  owl,  the  short-eared  owl,  known  Dearly 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  Oriental  ovl  of 
Hasselquist,  are  not  included,  and  several  othfr 
species  of  these  wandering  birds,  both  of  Afiiea 
and  Asiatic  regions,  occur  in  Palestine.  '^'^ 
barn  owl  is  still  sacred  in  Northern  Asia. 


The 


»7I. 

Theeagle-owl,  or  great-eared  owl,  wedo not  fipd 
in  ornithological  works  as  an  inhabitant  of  Syria, 
though  no  doubt  it  is  an  occasional  winter  visitaot : 
and  the  smaller  species,  which  may  be  a  rare  twt 
permanent  resident,  probably  also  visiting  Eg7l<- 
It  is  not,  however,  we  believe,  that  spedes,  but 
the  Otus  ascalaphus  of  Cuvier,  which  is  cominoii 
in  Egypt,  and  which  in  all  probability  is  tlx 
type  ot  the  innumerable  repreaentatioiis  of  v 
eared  owl  in  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Next  we  have  w  short-eared  owl,  likevis^ 
found  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  well  ss  to  the 
north  of  Syria,  a  bold,  pugnacious  bird,  nsidiBl 
in  ruinea  buildings,  mistiUcen  by  oommeotatort 
for  the  screech-owl.  The  spectral  species,  agsio^ 
confounded  with  the  goat-sucker,  is,  we  believe. 
Sirix  coramanda  [Night-Hawk^  and  the  samf 
as  the  Oriental  owl  of  Haaaelquist 
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He  owl  of  E^pt  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
e  species  of  Europe,  and  probably  does 
r  under  a  distinct  name  in  Bibli<»l  He- 
it  that  the  owls  which  inhabited  Pales- 
;  numerous  may  be  inferred  with  toler- 
ainty  from  the  abnndanoe  of  mice,  rats, 
er  vermin,  occasioned  by  the  o£Eid  and 
•s  at  the  nnmeroos  sacrifices,  and  eonse- 
the  number  of  nocturnal  birds  of  prey 
sisted  upon  &em,  and  were  tolerated  for 
pose. 

Having  already  noticed  the  domestic 

ader  Buix  and  Calf  (to  vrhich  we  refer), 

>'  words  added  here  will  apply   to  the 

)f  Western  Asia  and  die  manner  of  treat- 

in.    The  earliest  pastoral  tribes  appear  to 

ad  domesticated  cattle  in  the  herd;  and 

i  from  the  manners  of  South  Africa,  where 

t  nations  still  retaining  in  many  respects 

'al  usages,  it  is  likely  that  the  patriarchal 

-s,  or  at  least  their  moveables,  were  trans- 

on  the  backs  of  oxen  in  the  manner  "mhick 

affres  still  practise,  as  also  the  GwaUahs 

Tain-merchants  in  India,  who  come  down 

the  interior  with  whole  droves  bearing 

iDS. 

e  breeds  of  Egypt  were  various,  differing  in 

'ength  and  flexures  of  the  horns.    There 

some  with  long  horns,  others  with  short, 

?ven  none,  while  a  hunched  race  of  Nabia 

Us  an  Indian  origin,  and  indicates  that  at 

cue  of  the  nations  on  the  Upper  Nile  had 

e  fitnn  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges ;  for  it  is 

'«  east  of  the  Indus  alone  that  that  species  is 

«  fonnd  whose  original  stock  appeam  to  be 

iDoantain  yak. 

Hie  dconestic  bufialo  was  unknown  to  Western 

nand  Egypt  till  after  the  Arabian  conquest: 

ii  now  common  in  the  last-mentioned  region 

i  far  to  the  south,  but  not  beyond  the  equator ; 

<i  A^om  structural  differences  it  may  be  sur- 

sed  that  there  was  in  early  ages  a  domesticated 

>1iuct  species  of  this  ammal  in  Africa.    In 

-  ria  and  Egypt  the  present  races  of  domestic 

^<i  are  somewhat  less  than  the  large  breeds  of 

ait)pe,  and  those  of  Palestine  appear  to  be  of  at 

'ast  tvo  forms,  both  with  short  horns  and  both 

sed  to  the  plough,  ooe  being  tall  and  lanky,  the 

tbermore  compact;  and  we  possess  figures  of 

be  present  Egyptian  cattle  with  long  horns  bent 

town  and  forwards.    From  Egyptian  pictures  it 

s  to  be  inferred  that  large  droves  of  fine  cattle 

ver«  imported  from  Abyssinia,  and  that  in  the 

valley  of  the  Nile  they  were  in  general  stall-fed, 

us«d  exclusively  for  the  plough,  and  treated  with 

hnmanity.    In  Pslestine  the  Mosaic  law  provided 

with  care  for  the  kind  treatment  of  cattle ;  for  in 

treading  ont  com—  the  Oriental  mode  of  separa- 

tjDg  the  grain  from  the  straw — it  was  enjoined 

uiat  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  (Deut.  zxr. 

^)>  and  old  cattle  that  had  long  served  in  tillage 

yere  often  suffered  to  wander  at  large  till  their 

death— a  practice  still  in  vogue,  though  from  a 

different  motive,  in  India.    But  the  Hebrews  and 

other  nations  of  Syria  grazed   their  domestic 

^tock,  particularly  those  tribes  which,  residing  to 

the  east  of  the  Jordan,  had  fertile  districts  for  that 

purpose.   Here,  of  course,  the  droves  became  shy 

^d  vtld ;  and  though  we  are  inclined  to  apply 

the  passage  in  Ps.  xxu.  12,  to  wild  species,  yet 

^d  bolls,  roaming  at  laige  in  a  land  where  the 


lion  still  abounded,  no  doubt  became  fierce ;  and 
as  they  would  obtain  cows  firom  the  pastures, 
there  must  have  been  foral  breeds  in  the  woods, 
as  fierce  and  resolute  as  real  wild  Uri. 


P. 


PADAN-A'RAM.    [Abam.] 

PALACE,  in  Scripture,  denotes  what  is  con- 
tained within  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  royal  re- 
sidence, including  all  the  buildings,  courts,  and 
gardens  (2  Chron.  xzxvL  19 ;  oomp.  Ps.  xlviii.  4 ; 
cxxiL  7  ;  Prov.  ix.  S ;  xviii.  19 ;  Isa.  zxiii.  13 ; 
zxv.  2;  Jer.  zxii.  14;  Amos  i.  7, 12,  14;  Nah. 
ii.  6).  In  the  New  Testament  the  term  nalace  is 
applied  to  the  residence  of  a  man  of  raoJc  (Matt 
xxvL  3  ;  Mark  xiv.  66 ;  Luke  xL  21 ;  John  xviiL 
15).  The  specific  allusions  axe  to  the  palace 
built  by  Herod,  which  was  afterwurds  occupied 
by  the  Roman  governors,  and  was  the  praBtonum« 
or  hall,  which  formed  the  abode  of  Pilate  when 
Christ  was  brought  before  him  (Mark  xv.  16): 
the  other  passages  above  cited,  except  Luke  xi 
21,  refer  to  the  readence  of  the  high-priest 

The  particulars  which  have  been  given  under 
the  head  House,  require  only  to  be  aggrandized 
to  convey  a  suitable  idea  of  a  pidace;  for  the 
general  arran^ments  and  distribution  of  parts 
are  the  same  in  the  palaoe  as  in  the  house,  save 
that  the  courts  are  more  numerous,  and  with 
more  distinct  appropriations,  the  buildings  more 
extensive,  and  the  materials  more  costly.  The 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  was 
that  built  by  Solomon,  called  *  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,'  of  which  some  particulars 
are  given  in  1  Kings  vii.  1-12 ;  and  if  read  along 
with  the  description  which  Josephns  gives  of  the 
same  pile  (Antt^,  v.  5),  a  foint  idea  may  be  fonned 
of  it  as  a  magnificent  collection  of  buildings  in 
ad^oining^  courts,  connected  with  and  surrounded 
by  galleries  and  colonnades. 

PAL'ESTINE.  This  name,  usually  applied 
to  the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Israelites, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  how- 
ever, derived  from  Philistia,  or  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  which  comprised  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast  plain  of  Canaan  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   The  word  Pkilistia  occurs  in  Exod. 


xiii.l7;  Ps. Ix. 8 ;  IxxxiiL 7 ;  faocxvii. 4 ;  cviii. 9 ; 
Isa.  xiv.  29, 31.  From  this  arose  the  name  Pales- 
tine, which  was  applied  by  most  ancient  writers, 
and  even  by  Josephos,  to  the  whole  hMid  of  tiie 
Israelites. 

Names.— The  other  names  of  the  country 
may  be  given  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in 
Scripture. 

1.  Camaan^  from  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of 
Ham,  from  whom  the  first  inhabitants  were  de- 
scended. It  is  the  most  ancient  name  of  the 
country,  and  is  first  fonnd  as  sudi  in  Gen.  xi.  31. 
This  denomination  was  confined  to  the  country 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan ;  but 
in  later  times  it  was  imderstood  to  indude  Phoe- 
nicia (Isa.  xxiiL  11 ;  Matt  xv.  21,  22),  and  also 
the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

%.  Land  of  IgfueL  This  name  was  given  to  the 
whole  country  as  distributed  among  and  occupied 
by  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
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3.  Land  cf  PromUe.  So  called  as  the  land 
which  God  promiied  to  the  patriarchal  fiithen 
to  bestow  on  their  detoendants. 

4.^  LoMd  ofjthooah.  So  called  as  beiue  in  a 
special  and  peculiar  sense  the  property  of  Jehovah, 
who,  as  the  sovereign  proprietor  of  the  soil,  granted 
it  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  zxv.  23 ;  Ps.  Ixxxv.  1 ; 
Isa.  viii.  8). 

5.  The  Holy  Land.  This  name  only  occurs 
in  Zech.  iL  12.  The  land  is  here  caUed  « Holy,' 
as  being  the  Lord's  property,  and  wnetified  by 
his  temple  and  worship. 

5.  Judah,  Judaa,  This  name  belonged  at  first 
to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  alone.  After 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  one  of  them 
took  the  name  of  Jndah,  which  contained  the  ter- 
ritories both  of  that  tribe  and  of  Beinamin.  After 
the  Captivity,  down  to  and  alter  the  tmie  of  Christ, 
JndiBa  was  used  in  a  loose  way  as  a  general  name 
ibr  the  whole  country  of  Palestine ;  bnt  in  more 
precise  language,  and  with  reference  to  internal 
distribation,  it  denoted  nearly  the  territories  of 
the  ancient  kingdom,  as  disfrnffuished  from  Sa- 
maria and  Galilee  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Peraa  on  the  east 

DnmiONs. — ^The  divisions  of  Palestine  were 
different  in  different  aces. 

1.  In  the  time  iff  the  Patriarchs,  the  country 
was  divided  among  the  tribes  or  nations  de- 
scended from  the  sons  of  Canaan.  The  precise 
locality  of  each  nation  is  not,  in  every  case,  dis- 
tinctly known;  but  our  map  exhibits  the  most 
probable  arrangement 

S.  After  the  Con^ueei  the  land  was  distributed 
b^  lot  among  the  tribes.  The  particulars  of  this 
distribution  will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the 
map. 

3.  After  the  Captivity  we  hear  very  little  of 
the  territories  of  the  tribes,  for  ten  of  them  never 
returned  to  occupy  their  ancient  domains. 

4.  In  the  time  cf  Christ  the  country  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judsea.  Galilee  is  a  name 
which  was  applied  to  that  part  of  Palestine  north 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jesreel.  This  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  Lower  or  Southern,  and 
Upper  or  Northern  Galilee.  Samaria  occupied 
nearly  the  middle  of  Palestine ;  but  although  it 
extended  across  the  country,  it  did  not  come 
down  to  the  searshore.  Jndsa,  as  a  province, 
corresponded  to  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  that  name ;  but  the 
south-eastern  portion  formed  the  territory  of 
Idnmsa.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  the 
divisions  were,  at  this  time,  more  numerous  and 
less  distinct  The  whole  country  generally  was 
called  Persea,  and  was  divided  into  eight  districts 
or  cantons,  namely*. — 1.  Penea,  in  the  mor^ 
limited  sense,  which  was  the  southernmost  can- 
ton, extending  frxnn  the  river  Amon  to  the  river 
Jabbok.  2.  GiUad,  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
highly  populous.  3.  Decapolis,  or  the  district 
of  ten  cities,  which  were  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan 
(on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan),  Hippos,  Gradara, 
Pella,  Philadelphia  (formerly  Rabbath),  Dium, 
Canatha,  Gerasa,  Raphana,  and  perhaps  Damas- 
cus. 4.  Gaulonitis,  extending  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Upper  Jordan  and  of  tlM  lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth.  5.  Batanaa,  the  ancient  fiashan,  but  less 
extensive,  east  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  6. 
Awranitist  also  called  Itureta,  and  known  to  this 


day  by  the  dd  name  of  Hanraa  (Eaek.  xIto.  16- 
18),  to  the  north  of  Batanaa  and  the  east  of  G» 
lonitis.  7.  TVadwnUis,  extending  to  the  norA 
of  GaulooitiB,  and  east  from  Paaeas  (Cawa 
Philippi)  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordaa,  yIkr 
it  was  separated  from  Galilee  (Loke  iil  1). 
8.  Abilene,  in  the  extreme  north,  ssMBg  die 
mountains  of  Anti-Libanus,  between  Bsslbtt  lad 
Damascus.  The  more  important  of  thsM  Biaa 
have  been  noticed  under  their  several  heaik 

SlTUATIOM     AND     BOONDABIB.— PalstlBe  V 

the  south-western  part  of  Syria,  extradiag  ta 
the  mountuns  of  Lebanon  to  the  borun  d 
^87P^    I^  ^^  about  midway  between  die  tspsr 
tor  and  the  polar  drde,  to  which  hap^  pon&B 
it  owes  the  fine  medium  climate  which  it  poi- 
sesses.    Its  length  is  embraced  betveeo  30^  Kl^ 
and  sap  32'  of  N.  latitude,  and  between  3SP4j^ 
of  E.  longitude  in  the  south-west  and  35^  48'  is 
the  north-east    The  breadth  may  be  takea  ata 
average  of  lixty-five  miles,  the  exirtme  bvadik 
being  about  100  miles.    The  length,  from  McM 
Hermon  in  the  north,  to  which  the  territoiytf 
Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  extended  (M 
xiiL  II),  to  Kadesh-bamea  in  the  south,  to  vUeh 
the  territory  of  Judah  reached,  was  180  niki 
Palestine  may  be  regarded  as  embiaaagi: 
area  of  almost  1 1,000  square  miles.   Bot  temi 
surfiioe  is  much  greater  than  this  estimste  vnU 
imply ;  for  Palestine  being  essentially  a  kSif 
country,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  sad  ir 
slopes  of  the  hills  enlarge  the  available  ate 
to  an  extent  which  does  not  admit  of  caleoldia 
With  regard  to  the  Hues  of  boundar;,  ii 
clearest  description  of  them,  is  that  0QntMiM''> 
Num.  xxxiv.    From  the  statemente  tbere  wsk 
it  appears  that  the  writer,  after  proloasiiiK^ 
eastern  boundary-line  from  the  end  of  oe  M 
Sea  down  the  edge  of  the  Arabah,  to  a  port 
somewhere  south  of  Kadesh-bamea,  theo  tm 
off  westward  to  form  the  soatbnrn  line,  which  he 
extends  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  pmat  where 
*  the  river  of  E^pt'  fidla  into  the  ica.  Tfas 
river  of  Egypt  is  usually,  and  on  very  adeqatt 
pounds,  supposed  to  be  the  stream  which  &Ih 
into  the  sea  near  El-Arish. 

The  western  border  is  stated  as  defined  bjtht 
Mediterranean  coast.  But  the  Hebrews  ve^ 
possessed  the  whole  of  this  temtoty.  The 
northern  part  of  the  coast,  from  Sidon  to  Akhci 
(Acre),  was  in  the  Imnds  of  the  PhmieiaBt  v^ 
the  southern  part,  from  Axotus  to  Gasa,  was  it- 
tuned  by  the  Philistines,  except  at  iotenah; 
and  a  central  portion,  about  one-third  of  ^ 
whole,  from  Mount  Carmel  to  Jabneh  (Jaaii» 
was  alone  permanentiv  open  to  the  IsnelitBL 

The  nortiiem  boundary-line  oommenoed  at  thi 
sea  somewhere  not  fiu-  to  the  south  of  Sdf* 
whence  it  was  extended  to  Lebanon,  and  ero«i>f 
the  narrow  valley  which  leads  into  the  p^ 
plain  enclosed  between  Libanns  andAati-Uhi' 
nus,  terminated  at  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  laOff 

'Uie  eastern  boundary,  as  respects  Casfla 
Proper,  was  defined  by  the  Jordan  and  its  lahtf; 
but  as  respects  the  whole  country,  bdodiof  tbr 
portion  beyond  the  Jordan,  it  extended  tobal* 
chah,  a  town  on  the  eastern  limits  of  B*^ 
From  this  point  it  mnst  have  inclined  ><"B'*'{'| 
sharply  to  the  south-west  to  the  point  where  w 
Wady  ed-Deir  enters  the  Zerka,  and  ibaee  « 
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robably  extended  almost  due  wmth  to  the  Amoo, 
rhich  was  the  soathern  limit  of  the  eastern  ter- 
itory. 

MixsRALOOT. — ^The  momitains  on  the  west  of 
he  Jordan  consist  chiefly  of  chalk,  on  which 
mlt  begins  to  occur  beyond  Cana  (northward). 
%e  so-called  white  limestone,  which  is  met  with 
roand  Jemsalem  and  thence  to  Jericho,  which 
oven  the  summit  and  forms  the  decliyities  of 
le  Mount  of  OUtcs,  and  which  is  also  found  at 
[oant  Tabor  and  around  Nasareth,  is  a  kind  of 
halk  considerably  indurated,  and  approaching 
)  whitish  compact  limestone.  *  Layers  and  de- 
iched  masses  of  flint  are  very  oonunonly  seen  in 
.  Besides  this  indurated  chalk,  a  stone  is  found 
1  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jemsalem,  chiefly 
dvsrds  the  north,  as  well  as  towards  Safet,  and 
B  other  parts  of  the  country,  which,  together 
ritfa  the  dolomite  formation  occasionally  met 
ritb,  appears  to  be  of  what  in  Grermany  is  called 
be  Jara  formation.  Palestine  may  be  most  em- 
haticallv  called  the  country  of  salt,  which  is 
rodncea  in  vast  abundance,  chiefly  in  the  neigb- 
oorhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  deserves  to  be 
egarded  as  one  of  the  great  natural  salt-works 
f  the  world/ 

Under  this  head  it  may  be  noted  that  the  fine 
npalpable  desert-sand,  which  proves  so  menacing 
)  traTellers,  and  even  to  inhabitants,  is  scarcely 
nmd  b  Pslestine  Proper ;  but  it  occurs  bevond 
iebation,  near  Beirut,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
f  Damascus. 

Palestme  is  eminently  a  country  of  caverns, 
0  vhich  there  is  frequent  allusion  in  Scripture 
Citib],  and  which  are  hardly  so  numerous  in 
uiy  cosntry  of  the  same  extent  Many  of  them 
vere  enlarged  by  the  inhabitants,  and  even  arti- 
Sdal  grottoes  were  formed  by  manuid  labour. 
D  these  the  inhabitants  still  like  to  reside ;  as  in 
^unmer  they  afford  protection  trcim  the  heat,  and 
D  winter  from  oola  and  rain.  Even  now,  in 
<^any  places,  houses  are  observed  built  so  near  to 
^  that  tiieir  cavities  may  be  used  for  rooms 
ffheds  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  seasons. 
rhoogh  the  coimtry  is  not  unfrequently  visited 
*}'  (anhquakes,  they  leave  behind  no  such  fright- 
<d  traces  as  those  of  Asia  Minor ;  as  ihe  vaults 
f  limestone  offer  more  effectual  resistance  than 
be  ^dstone  of  the  latter  country. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  competent  a  witness  as 
dmbert  bear  his  testunony  to  the  natural  re- 
oaroei  of  the  soil,  which  superficial  observers, 
i<iging  only  from  present  appearance,  have  so 
^  questioned.  He  says,  <no  soil  could  be 
atoially  more  fruitfol  and  fit  for  cultivation 
m  that  of  Palestine,  if  man  had  not  destroyed 
be  source  of  fertility  by  annihiUting  the  former 
Teeo  covering  of  the  hills  and  slopes,  and  thereby 
^troying  the  regular  circulation  of  sweet  water, 
^hich  ascends  as  vapour  from  the  sea  to  be 
wled  in  the  higher  re^ons,  and  then  descends 
0  fonn  the  springs  and  nvers,  for  it  is  well  known 
hat  the  vegetable  kingdom  performs  in  this 
ircolatiott  the  fimction  of  capillary  tubes.  But 
ithough  the  natives,  from  exasperation  asainst 
heir  foreign  conquerors  and  nuers,  and  the  in- 
mctb  who  have  so  often  overruled  this  scene  of 
•zicient  bleanngs»  have  greatly  reduced  its  pros- 
^nty,  still  I  cannot  comprehend  how  not  only 
cotters  like  Voltaire,  but  early  travellers,  who 
ioabdess  intended  to  declare  the  truth,  represent 


Palestine  as  a  natural  desert,  whose  soil  never 
could  have  been  fit  for  profitable  cultivation. 
Whoever  saw  the  exhausUeas  abundance  of  pkmts 
on  Carmel  and  the  border  of  the  desert,  the  grassy 
carpet  of  Esdraelon,  the  lawns  adjoining  the 
Jordan,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  forests  of 
Mount  Tabor ;  whoever  saw  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  of  Merom  and  Gennesareth,  wanting  only 
the  cultivator  to  intrust  to  the  soil  his  se^l  and 

Slants,  may  state  what  other  country  on  earth, 
evastated  by  two  thousand  years  of  warihre  and 
spoliation,  could  be  more  fit  for  being  again  taken 
into  cultivation.  The  bountifiil  ha^  of  the  Most 
High,  which  formerly  showered  abundance  upon 
this  renowned  land,  continues  to  be  still  open  to 
those  desirous  of  his  blessings.' 

The  following  table  of  levels  in  Palestine  is 
copied  from  a  recently  published  supplement  to 
Baumer's  PaldstinaJ  The  measurements  are  in 
Paris  fieet,  06000  and  bdow  the  level  of  the  Dead 


AboTv. 

Great  Hermon 10,000 

Mount  St  Catherine  (in  Sinai)  8063 

Jebel  Mousa  (in  Sinai)  •     .     .  7033 

Jebelet-Tyh  (in  Sinai).     .     .  4300 

Jebel  er^Ramah 3000 

Kanneytn 2850 

Hebron 2700 

Mount  of  Olives 2536 

Sinjil 2520 

Safet 2500 

Mount  Gerizim 2400 

Semua 2225 

Damascus 2186 

Kidron  (brook) 2140 

Nabulos 1751 

Mount  Tabor 1748 

Pass  of  Zephath 1437 

Desert  of  et-Tyh      ....  140O 

Nazareth 821 

Zerin 515 

Plain  of  Esdraelon  ....  459 

Below. 

Lake  of  Tiberias     ....  329* 

The  Arabah  at  Kadesh.     .     .  9I 

Dead  Sea 1312* 

Some  of  these  results  are  most  extraordinary. 
First,  here  is  the  remarkable  fiict,  that  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  the  Kidron,  and  consequentiy  Je- 
rusalem, stand  700  feet  hif^er  than  the  top  of 
Mount  Tabor,  and  about  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  to  the  south, 
Hebron  stands  on  still  higher  gronnd ;  and  while 
it  is  2700  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Asphaltic  Lake  lies  4000  feet  below  it  on  the 
otlier.  This  &ct  has  no  known  parallel  in  any 
other  region,  and  within  so  short  a  distance  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the 
lake  (1337  feet  below  the  sea  level)  adequately 
accounts  for  the  very  peculiar  climate  which  its 
remarkable  basin  exhibits.  The  points  at  Tiberias 
to  the  north,  and  Kadesh  to  the  south  of  the  Doid 

*  These  measurements  are  in  English  feet,  and 
give  the  results  of  the  lines  of  altitude  carried 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  by  the  British  engineers 
left  in  Syria  to  make  a  military  survey  of  the 
country,  when  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  from  the 
coast  in  1641. 
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Sea,  are  both,  and  nearly  equally,  below  the 
Mediterranean  level,  and  taken,  together,  they 
show  the  great  slope  both  from  the  north  and  fttnn 
the  9ouih  towards  the  DoA  Sea,  confirming  the 
disooveiy  of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  the  water^ed 
to  the  soath  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake  is  towards  its 
basin,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Jordan  could  not 
at  any  time,  as  the  country  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, have  flowed  on  souUiward  to  the  Elanitio 
Gttl^  as  was  formerly  supposed. 

MoDMTAiNS^ — As  all  Uie  principal  mountains 
of  Palestine  are  noticed  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  names,  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
observations  under  this  head. 

The  most  important  or  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Palestine  are  ukmc  of 
Lebanon,  of  the  Jordan,  of  Jeridio,  of  Esdraelon, 
and  of  the  Coast 

7%e  Plain  qfZebtuion  may  be  described  as  the 
valley  which  is  enclosed  between  the  parallel 
mountain  ranges  of  Ldbanus  and  Anti-Libanns. 
This  enclosed  plain  is  the  C<Ble-Syria  of  the  an- 
cients, and  now  bears  the  name  of  el-Bekka  (the 
Valley).  It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  by  eleven  miles  in  breadth,  nearly 
equal  throughout;  except  that  it  widens  at  the 
northern  end  and  narrows  at  the  southern.  This 
plain  is,  perhaps,  the  most  rich  and  beautiful 
part  of  Syria. 

The  Plain  tf  the  Jordan.  By  this  name  we 
understand  the  margin  of  the  luces,  as  well  as 
the  valley  watered  by  Uie  river.  Here  the  heat 
is  still  greater  than  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
and  as  water  is  usually  wanting,  the  whole  plain 
is  barren  and  desolate. 

The  Plain  of  Jericho  is  but  an  opening  or 
expansion  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  towards  the 
D^  Sea.  It  is  partly  desert,  but,  from  the 
abundance  of  water  and  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
it  might  be  rendered  highly  productive ;  indeed, 
the  fertility  of  this  plain  has  been  celebrated  in 
every  age.  But  of  all  the  productions  which  once 
distinguished  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  it 
enjoy^  in  common  with  Egypt,  very  few  now 
remain. 

The  Plain  cf  Esdraelon  is  often  mentioned  in 
sacred  history  (Judg.  iv.  IS,  15,  16;  v.  19;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  29 ;  Zech.  xii.  1 1 ;  Judith  i.  8),  as 
the  great  battle-field  of  the  Jewish  and  other  na- 
tions, under  the  names  of  the  Valley  of  Megiddo 
and  the  Valley  of  Jezreel ;  and  by  Josephus  as 
the  Oreat  Putin,  This  extensive  plain,  exclu- 
sive of  three  great  arms  which  stretch  eastward 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  fbrm  of  an  acute  triangle,  hiving  the 
measure  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  on  the 
north,  about  eighteen  on  the  east,  and  above 
twen^  on  the  south-west.  In  the  western  por- 
tion it  seems  perfectly  level,  with  a  general  de^ 
divity  towards  the  Mediterranean;  but  in  the 
east  it  is  somewhat  undulated  by  slight  spurs  and 
swells  tnm  the  roots  of  the  mountains :  firom  the 
eastern  side  threeereat  valleys  go  off  to  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  These  valleys  are  separated  by 
the  ridges  of  GUboa  and  Little  Hermon,  and  the 
space  which  lies  between  these  two  ridges  is  the 
proper  ydlley  of  Jeireel,  which  name  seems  to  be 
sometimes  given  to  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  valley  of  Jesreel  is  a  deep  plain,  and  about 
three  miles  across.  Befbre  the  verdure  of  spring 
and  early  summer  has  been  parched  up  by  Hbe 


heat  and  drought  of  the  late  summer  sod  utnm, 
the  view  of  toe  Great  Plain  is,  from  iti  feiti% 
and  beauty,  very  delightftiL  The  pUia  itielf i 
almost  without  vUlages,  but  there  sre  tevetil  a 
the  slopes  of  the  enclosing  hills,  espedslljontk 
side  of^Monnt  CarmeL 

The  Plain  of  the  Coaai  is  that  trsct  oflnd 
which  extends  along  the  coast,  between  tbe  sa 
and  the  mountains.  In  some  places,  where  tiie 
mountains  approach  the  sea,  this  tract  is  into- 
rupted  by  promontories  and  rising  groonds-,  but, 
taken  geneially,  the  whole  coast  of  Pslestine  bij 
be  described  as  an  extensive  plain  of  varioa 
breadth.  Sometimes  it  expmds  mto  broad  pbii& 
at  others  it  is  contracted  into  narrow  Talleri 
With  the  exception  of  some  sandy  tracts  the  wL 
is  throughout  rich,  and  exoee<Un^y  prodndne. 
The  climate  b  everywhere  very  wann,  tad  b 
considered  rather  insalubrious  as  compared  vhk 
the  upland  country.  It  is  not  mentiooed  bj  kj 
one  collective  name  in  Scripture.  The  pot 
fh>nting  Samaria,  and  between  Mount  Cared 
and  Jaffa,  near  a  rich  pasture-ground,  was  ailed 
the  VaUey  ef  Sharon;  and  the  ooatinQilsz 
southwurtC  between  Jaffa  and  Gaa,  was  called 
The  Plain^9E  distinguished  feom  the hill-ooaoi!; 
of  Judah. 

RivEB8.~The  Jordan  is  the  only  river  of  or 
note  in  Palestine,  and  besides  it  diere  are  a; 
two  or  three  perennial  streams.  The  ^ee 
numbear  of  the  streams  which  figure  in  the  lutf>7< 
and  find  a  place  in  the  maps,  are  merely  toirt 
or  wateroonraes. 

The  Jordan.  We  should  like  to  ocnaiaU 
river  simply  as  the  stream  issuing  firom  the  na 
voir  of  the  lake  Huleh,  bat  custom  reqoiitfife 
source  to  be  traced  to  some  one  or  more  of  Ik 
streams  which  form  that  reservoir.  Tlie  tw 
largest  streams,  which  enter  the  lake  oa  ik 
nonh,  are  each  formed  by  the  junctioD  <tf  tm 
others.  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  origin  of  a  n^ 
to  its  remotest  sources ;  but  In  this  case  ik 
largest  and  longest,  bemg  the  OMSt  easterly  d 
the  two  streams,  does  not  appear  to  h>^^ 
at  any  time  identified  with  tiie  Jordan-tfaa 
honour  having  for  a^  been  ascribed  to  ik 
western  stream ;  this  nver  has  distinct  sooim 
at  Banias  and  at  Tel-el-KAdi.  Itistiiefortfr 
of  these  where  a  stream  issues  from  a  spso"' 
cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock  which  Joacpbas^ 
seribea  as  the  main  source  of  the  Jofdan. 

The  true  Jordan— the  stream  that  gsiti » 
lake  Hulek— passes  rapidly  along  the  nsrn)* 
valley,  and  between  well-ahaded  banks,  to  v 
lake  of  Gennesareth:  the  distance  is aboat  wet 
miles.  Nearly  two  miles  below  the  lake  a  > 
bridge,  called  Jacob's  bridge ;  and  here  tbe  n^ff 
is  about  eighty  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  dee|h 

On  leaving  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  the  n^ 
enters  a  very  broad  valley,  or  Gher,  vfcia 
varies  in  width  flnom  five  to  ten  milea  bctw^ 
the  mountains  on  each  side.  Within  tha  ^vf? 
there  is  a  lower  one,  and  within  that,  in** 
parts,  another  still  lower,  through  wbch  » 
river  flows ;  tiie  inner  valley  is  about  half  a  »J 
wide,  and  is  generally  green  and  b»»*^ 
covered  witii  tre^  and  bushes,  whereaatheqr 
or  large  valley  is,  for  the  most  part,  sandy  » 
barren.  The  distance  between  the  lake  of  G«iii«| 
saretii  and  tiie  Dead  Sea,  in  a  direct  line,  IS  »b^ 
sixty  miles.    In  the  first  part  of  its  eooi»  » 
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ram  if  dear,  but  it  become*  Inrlnd  u  it  ad- 
IDCS  to  the  Demd  Sea,  probably  from  jKuucg 
VI  bed*  of  nuidj  clsy.  The  water  u  Tery 
bolnome,  always  cool  and  nearly  laXelen. 
be  bmdth  and  depth  of  Ike  river  vary  much 

ditfemit  places  and  it  different  dmea  of  the 
%i.    Dr.  Sbaw  calcnlalei  the  average  breadth 

thirty  yards,  and  the  depth  at  nine  feet.  In 
e  KHOD  of  flood,  ID  April  aad  early  in  May, 
■e  riTer  is  fUl,  and  lomclimes  overflowB  its  lower 
inks,  to  which  &et  there  ore  lereral  allniiout 

ne  Kitkom,  that  'ancient  river,'  by  whose 
ide  ud  rapid  Btream  the  hosts  of  Sisera  were 
rrpt  away  (Jndg.  iv.  13;  T.  SI),  has  been 
Qticed  andcT  the  proper  head  [KiraoH]. 

The  Brlut,  now  called  NaJir  Kardiut¥»,  enter* 
he  bay  of  Acre  higher  up  Ihao  the  Ki(h<Nl.  It 
I  >  (insll  ■tream,  fordable  even  at  its  maalh  in 
Dnuner.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
I  cbiefly  celebnted  far  the  tradition,  that  the 


ucidental  Titreftction  of  its  sands  taoght  man 
the  art  of  nuking  glaM. 

The  other  streams  of  note  enter  the  Jordan 
from  the  east;  these  are  the  Jarmnlh,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Amon,  of  which  the  Isst  two  have  been 
noticed  under  their  proper  heads.  Tin  Jarmidk, 
called  also  Slitriat-tl'MiadkaiT,  anciently  Hie- 
rnmax,  joins  the  Jotdan  Sve  miles  below  the  lake 
of  Genoesareth.  lis  source  is  ascribed  to  a  small 
lake,  almost  a  mile  in  circumference,  at  Heiarnb, 
which  is  thiny  miles  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a 
beautiful  stream,  and  yields  a  considerable  body 
of  water  to  the  Jordan  [Abhon  ;  Jabbcw]. 

LiKM. — The  river  Jordan  in  its  oonne  forms 
three  remarkable  lakes,  in  the  last  of  which, 
called  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  lost  :— 

77ia  Lakt  Merom  or  Samochoitilu,  now  called 
BalA,  the  first  of  these,  serves  as  a  kind  of  reser- 
vrar  to  collect  the  waten  which  form  the  Jordan, 
■nd  again  to  send  them  forth  ii)  a  single  stream. 
In  the  spring,  when  ihe  waten  are  highest,  the 


Itke  is  aeven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  hslf 
bnad ;  but  in  summer  it  becomei  a  mere  maish. 
In  tome  psm  it  is  sown  with  rice,  aud  its  reeds 
>Dd  nuhes  afford  shelter  to  wild  hogs. 

nc  idle  ^G(Ri»urel<b,  called  siso  the  5tti  o/" 
fhlila,  and  the  Lake  of  Tlbrriat.  After  qoitting 
Ihc  lake  MeroiD,  the  river  'Jordan  proceeds  for 
■boat  thirteen  miles  soothward,  and  then  enten 
t»  gnol  lake  of  Gennessreth.  This  lake  lies 
yj  deep,  among  fruitful  hills  and  momitains, 
irom  which,  in  3ie  rainy  season,  many  rivolets 
ittaaii ;  its  shape  will  be  seen  from  the  map. 
u  **'"'' '""  '>™''  F™*''?  over-rated ;  Professor 
fiotnnion  considers  that  its  length,  in  a  straight 
'"*■  iloes  not  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geogrmphi- 
a|  miles,  and  that  iU  breulth  is  IVom  five  to  six 
i^la.  Froni  unmeroos  indications,  it  is  jodged 
^1  the  bed  of  thU  lake  was  formed  by  some 
^f  n;t  volianic  eruptioD,  which  history  im  not 
nt  are  very  clear  anil 
J  kind*  of  excellent  &h  i 


great  abundance.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
several  of  the  apostles  were  fishermen  of  this 
lake,  and  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  several 
transactions  in  Ihe  life  of  Christ.  The  borders 
of  the  lake  were  in  the  time  of  Christ  well 
peopled,  being  covered  with  nnmerons  town* 
and  villages ;  but  now  they  are  almost  desolate, 
■nd  the  fish  and  water-fowl  are  bat  little  dil- 
tnrbed. 

Tht  Dead  Sn,  called  also  the  So/I  Sen.  the  &a 
of  Sodom,  and  (he  A^aitic  Lakt  (Xocus  A»- 
phaltila),  is  fVom  its  aise  Ihe  most  important, 
and  from  its  history  and  qualities  Ihe  most  re- 
markable, of  all  the  lakes  of  Paleitine.  It  is 
now  Ibonght  probable  thai  before  the  destruction 
of  the  dart  of  the  plun,  a  lake  existed,  which,  as 
DOW,  received  the  river  Jordan,  bnt  Ihsl  an  en- 
croachment of  the  waten,  southward,  took  place 
when  these  cities  were  destroyed,  overwhelming 
a  beantiftU  and  well-watered  plain  which  lay  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  lake,  and  on  »hich 
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flodom,  Gkymorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar 
werentaated. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  aboat  thirtj-niiie  or  forty 
geograplucal  miles  long  from  noith  to  soath,  and 
nine  or  ten  miles  wide  from  east  to  west;  and  it 
lies  embedded  very  deep  between  lofty  diflfs  on 
the  western  side,  which  are  about  1500  feet  high, 
and  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  highest 
ridges  of  which  are  reckoned  to  be  from  20O0  to 
2500  fret  above  the  water.  The  water  of  the 
lake  IB  mnch  Salter  than  that  of  the  sea.  From 
the  ^uanti^  of  mlt  which  the  water  holds  in 
solution  it  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  no  fish  can 
live,  or  marine  plants  grow  in  it.  Lying  in  its 
deep  caoldron,  surrounded  by  lofty  clifi  of  naked 
limestone  rock,  exposed  for  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  burning 
son,  nothing  but  sterility  and  solitude  can  be 
looked  for  upon  its  shores ;  and  nothing  else  is 
actually  found,  except  in  those  parts  where  there 
are  fountains  or  streams  of  fresh  water ;  in  all 
which  places  there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant 
vegetation.  Birds  also  abound,  and  the^  are 
observed  to  fly  over  and  across  the  sea  without 
being,  as  old  stories  tell,  injured  or  killed  by  its 
exhalations. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  found  much  sul- 

{>hur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  even 
arffer.  There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone, 
which  will  partly  bum  in  the  fire,  and  which 
then  emits  a  bituminous  smell :  this  is  the  *  stink- 
stone  '  of  Burckhardt  At  Jerusalem  it  is  made 
into  rosaries  and  toys,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  sold  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacr^ 

E laces.  Another  remarkable  production  found 
ere,  from  which,  indeed,  the  lake  takes  one  of 
its  names,  is  (uphaUunit  or  bitumen.  Josephns 
says,  that '  the  sea  in  nuiny  places  sends  up  black 
masses  of  asphaltum,  which  float  upon  the  sur- 
froe,  having  tiie  sise  and  shape  of  headless  oxen/ 
From  recent  information  it  appears  that  large 
masses  are  nrely  found,  and  then  ffenerally  after 
earthquakes.  The  substance  is  doubtiess  pro- 
duced flrom  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  it 
coagulates,  and  rises  to  the  surfiu^;  or  possibly 
the  coagulation  may  have  been  ancient,  and  the 
substance  adheres  to  the  bottom  until  detached 
by  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions,  when  its 
buoyancy  brings  it  to  the  surfroe.  We  know 
that  '  the  vale  of  Siddim '  (Gen.  xiv.  10)  was 
anciently  *  ftill  of  slime»pitB '  or  sources  of  bitu- 
men ;  and  these,  now  under  the  water,  probably 
supply  the  aqihaltnm  which  is  found  on  such 
occasions. 

Climate  and  SEASOira.— The  variations  of 
sunshine  and  rain  which,  with  us,  extend  through- 
out the  year,  are  in  Palestine  confined  chiefly  to 
the  latter  psjl  of  autumn  and  the  winter.  During 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly cloudless,  and  rain  very  rarely  falls. 

The  autumnal  rains  usually  commence  at  the 
latter  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November, 
not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees ;  which  gives  op- 
portunity to  the  husbandman  to  sow  his  wheat 
and  barley.  During  the  months  of  November 
and  December  the  rains  continue  to  fall  heavily ; 
afterwards  they  return  at  longer  intervals,  and 
are  not  so  heavy;  but  at  no  period  during  the 
winter  do  they  entirely  cease  to  occur.  Rain 
continues  to  frll  more  or  less  during  the  month 
of  Maroh,  bat  is  afterwards  very  rare.    Morning 


mists  occur  as  late  as  May,  but  nin  afanost  never. 
Rain  in  the  time  of  harvest  was  as  ineooipv^ 
hensible  to  an  ancient  Jew  as  snov  in  nunner 
(Prov.  xxvi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17;  Amoi  !▼. '). 
The  'early'  and  the  Matter'  rains,  forvfaieht^ 
Jewish  husbandmen  awaited  with  loogmg  (Pm. 
xvi.  15 ;  James  v.  7),  seem  to  have  been  tbe  firs 
showers  of  autumn,  which  revived  the  psithed 
and  thirsty  soil,  and  prepared  it  for  the  seed;  ind 
the  later  showers  of  spring  whidi  contianed  to 
refresh  and  forward  the  ripening  crops  ind  tk 
vernal  products  of  tbe  fields. 

The  cold  of  winter  is  not  severe,  and  the  groud 
is  never  ftrosen.  Snow  fiills  more  or  less,  tat 
even  in  the  higher  lands  it  does  not  lie  loog  oq 
the  ground.  Thunder  and  lightning  arefraiiat 
in  the  winter. 

In  the  plains  and  valleys  the  heat  of  tamae 
is  oppressive,  but  not  in  the  more  elevated  tnea. 
as  at  Jerusalem,  except  when  the  south  triad  (5- 
rocco)  blows  (Luke  xii.  55).  In  inch  high 
grounds  the  nights  are  cool,  often  with  havT 
dew.  The  total  absence  of  rain  in  sninmerscxi 
destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  givs  s 
the  general  landscape,  even  in  the  high  eoostrr. 
an  aspect  of  drought  and  barrenness.  No  fim 
thing  remains  but  the  foliage  of  the  sott?^ 
fruit-trees,  and  occasional  vineyards  snd  fields  i 
millet  In  autumn  the  whole  land  beoomesdn 
and  parched;  the  cisterns  are  nearly  emptj,is^ 
all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  looks  fornii 
with  longing  for  the  return  of  the  rainy  seae. 

In  the  hill-oountry  the  season  of  hsnet* 
later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  and  of  & 
sea-coast  The  barley -harvest  is  aboat  a  ^ 
night  earlier  than  that  of  wheat  In  the  pIvB  f^ 
the  Jordan  the  wheat-harvest  is  earl?  in  Ma;; is 
the  plains  of  the  Coast  and  of  Esdraeko  h  & 
towards  the  latter  end  of  that  month ;  snd  io  tk 
hills,  not  until  June.  The  general  vintage  is  is 
September,  but  the  first  grapes  ripen  io  Jolr.tod 
from  that  time  the  towns  are  well  supplied  r^ 
this  fruit 

The  climate  of  Palestine  lias  always  ben  oa- 
sidered  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  have  for^ 
most  part  lived  to  a  good  old  age  (Tadt  B)i 
V.  6).  Jemsalem,  in  particular,  fiw  Hs  grea: 
elevation,  clear  sky  ana  invigorating  atmosphm. 
should  be  a  healthy  place,  and  so  it  is  geo^nllT 
esteemed ;  but  the  plague  frequenUf  appcL't 
among  its  ill-fod  and  tmdeanly  popolition;  and 
bilious  fovers,  the  result  of  great  and  saddes 
vicisntudes  of  temperature,  are  more  conuuft 
than  might  be  expected  in  such  a  sitoatioo* 

Inhabitamtb. — Under  this  head  we  preseit 
the  reader  with  the  following  obeerratioQS " 
Dr.  Olin  (TKire/a,  iL  488,  439):— 'The  i»ti- 
bitants  of  Palestine  are  Arabs ;  that  is,  tfa^sp^ 
the  Arabic,  though,  with  slight  exceptions,  m)  vt 
probably  all  descendants  of  the  old  inhabicia^ 
of  Syria.  They  are  a  fine,  spirited  race  of  »«* 
and  gave  Mohammed  Ali  much  trouble  in  ss^ 
duing  them,  and  still  more  in  retaining  thesi  j> 
subjection.  They  are  said  to  be  iadastrioits^ 
Orientals,  and  to  have  the  right  elemeott  ^ 
becoming,  under  better  auspices,  a  ciTiliM<i  ^ 

tellectuol nation. The  mercantile  clasf 

said  to  be  little  respected,  and  genertllr  to  b» 
integrity.  Veracity  is  held  very  lightly  by  w 
clasMS.  The  people  are  commonly  tem^enU 
and  ftngal,  which  may  be  denominiied  Ones**' 
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irtoes.  Tbetr  dtaation,  vith  regard  to  the  phy- 
ieal  metDs  of  comfort  and  mbeiitenoe,  is,  in 
lanj  reipeetB,  &Toiirable»  and  nsder  a  tolerable 
qyenunent  would  be  almost  unequalled.  As  it 
I,  the  Syrian  peasant  and  his  ikinily  hre  much 
etter  than  the  labooring  classes  of  Europe, 
"he  people  almost  always  appear  well  clothed, 
^heir  houses,  too,  though  often  of  a  sliffht  con- 
traction and  mean  appearance,  must  be  pro- 
ooneed  oonmiodioos  when  compared  with  ths 
irk,  crowded  apartments  usually  occupied  by 
le  corresponding  classes  in  Europe.  Agricul- 
tnl  wages  Tary  a  good  deal  in  different  parts 
f  the  country,  but  I  had  reason  to  conclude  that 
le  ayerage  was  not  less  than  three  or  four  piasters 
er  day.'  With  all  these  advantages  population 
toD  the  decline,  arising  from  polygamy,  military 
OQscription,  unequal  and  oppressive  taxation, 
Mted  labour,  general  insecun^  of  property,  the 
iMoarsgement  of  industry,  and  the  plague. 
Natcbal.  Histobt.—As  all  the  objects  of 
atunl  history,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  in 
w  present  work  examined  under  the  proper 
ttds  with  unexampled  care  and  completeness, 
7  writers  eminent  m  their  several  departments, 
;  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  go  over  the 
roond  which  has  been  so  advantageously  pre- 
ccnpied.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  the  follow- 
ig  lacts  in  respect  to  the  actual  natural  history 
f  the  country. — ^The  olive  certainly  was,  and 
till  coDtinues  to  be,  the  chief  of  all  the  trees  of ' 
'slestine,  which  seems  to  be  its  natural  home. 
Excellent  oil  is  still  obtained  from  the  fruit  But 
Itbooj^h  the  pre-eminence  among  the  trees  of 
^alotuie  most  be  assigned  to  the  olive,  fig-treea 
ilso  occur  m  great  numbers,  and  the  plantations 
ometimes  cover  large  tracts  which  the  eye  can 
cvoely  embrace^  Thf9  frnit  has  a  peculiarly 
lesssfit  flavour,  and  an  aromatic  sweetness,  but 
(generally  smaller  than  that  of  Smyrna.  The 
iM,  which  is  now  only  ibund  in  some  districts 
f  Palestine,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  on  earth  for 
^  strength  of  its  juice,  and— at  least  in  the 
nthem  moontains— 4br  the  siae  and  abundance 
tthe  grapes. 

^^  first  tree  whose  blossoms  appear  prior  to 
K  period  of  the  latter  rains,  ana  open  in  the 
ery  deep  vallevs  before  the  cold  days  of  February 
rt, ID,  is  the  Imz  or  ahumd-tree.  In  March,  the 
'ut-trees  are  in  blossom,  among  which  are  the 
pncot,  the  apple,  and  the  pear;  in  April  the 
vple  of  the  pomegranato  flowers  combines  with 
^  white  of  the  myrtle  blossoms ;  and  at  the 
une  period  the  roses  of  the  country,  and  the 
^negated  ladanes  (Cistus);  the  aukkim-tree 
EUeagnus  angustifolins),  the  storax-tree,  whose 
^ers  resemble  those  of  the  German  jasmine 
plB<lelphu8  coronarios),  emit  their  fragrant 
loors.  The  palm-tree  is  not  now  seen  in  the 
itenor  of  the  country ;  but  it  thrives  well  in  the 
>w  lands  near  the  coast  The  tall  cypress  only 
K|sts  in  Palestine,  as  cultivated  by  man,  in 
uaeos,  and  in  cemeteries,  and  other  open  places 
I  towns.    But  as  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the 

'11°^*  ^^  ^^  ^$^^  ^®  heights  and  swelling 
uis  the  asarole  (Cratsgus  aaarolus),  the  walnut- 
*«>  the  Btrawbenr-tree,  the  laurel-tree,  the  lau- 
^0^  spedes  of  the  pistachio  and  terebinth 
r**.  °»  evergreen  oaks,  and  of  the  rhamnus  of 
w  sue  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  eedrine  juniper- 
handsome  sorts  of  tbymelous;  while  on  the 


formerly  wooded  heights  varioua  kinds  of  pine- 
trees,  large  and  small,  still  maintain  their  ground. 
The  sycamore,  the  carob  trees,  and  the  opuntia 
figotrees,  are  only  found  as  objects  of  cultivation 
in  or  near  towns ;  and  orchards  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees  oocur  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nabulus  (Shechem). 

The  various  kinds  of  com  ^w  spontaneously 
in  ^ireat  plenty  in  many  districts,  diiefly  in  the 
plains  of  Jesreel  and  the  heights  of  Galilee,  being 
the  wild  prc^gen^  of  formerly  cultivated  flelds, 
and  bearing  testimony  by  their  presence  to  the 
fitness  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  grain.  In 
addition  to  wheat  and  barley,  among  this  wild 
growth,  the  common  rye  was  often  seen.    The 

{^resent  course  of  agriculture,  which  is  but  care- 
essly  practised,  comprises  nearly  the  same  kinds 
of  grain  which  are  grown  in  Egypt  Fields  are 
seen  covered  with  the  dhurah,  or  Holchus 
sorghum.  Maiae,  spelt,  and  barley  thrive  every- 
where ;  and  rice  is  produced  on  the  Upper  Jordan 
and  the  marshy  borders  of  the  lake  Merom.  Upon 
the  Jordan,  near  Jacob's  bridge,  may  be  seen  fine 
tall  specimens  of  the  papvrus  reed.  Of  pulse  the 
inhabitants  grow  the  chick  pea,  the  blue  chickling 
veteh,  the  Egyptian  bean,  the  kidney  bean,  the 
gilban  ( Lathy rus  sativus),  together  with  the  lentil, 
and  the  grey  or  field  pea.  Ot  esculent  vegetables, 
the  produce  of  the  various  species  of  hibiscus  are 
mncn  liked  and  cultivated.  In  some  places  the 
Christian  inhabitantaor  Franks  are  endeavouring 
to  introduce  the  potato.  In  the  garden  of  the 
monasteries  the  artichoke  is  very  common :  in 
most  districts,  as  about  Nabulus  (Shechem),  the 
water-melon  and  cucumber  are  very  common. 
Hemp  is  more  generally  grown  in  Palestine 
than  flax ;  and  in  fitvourable  localities  cotton  is 
cultivated,  and  also  madder  for  dyeing. 

Herds  of  black  cattle  are  now  but  rarely  seen 
in  Palestine.  The  ox  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem  is  small  and  unsightly,  and  beef  or 
veal  is  but  rarely  eaten.  But  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country  the  ox  thrives  better  and  is 
more  frequently  seen.  The  bufialo  thrives  upon 
the  coast,  and  is  there  equal  in  siae  and  strength 
to  the  bu£Eslo  of  Egypt  Sheep  and  goats  are 
still  seen  in  great  numbera  in  all  parts  of  the 
country:  their  flesh  and  milk  serve  for  daily 
food,  and  their  wool  and  hair  for  clothing.  The 
common  sort  of  sheep  in  Palestine  manifest  the 
tendency  to  form  a  fat  and  large  talL  The  long^ 
eared  Syrian  goat  is  ftimished  with  hair  of  con- 
siderable fineness,  but  seemingly  not  so  fine  as 
that  of  the  same  species  of  goat  in  Asia  Minor. 
Of  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  Schubert  saw  only 
the  female  of  the  fallow-deer ;  but  several  species 
of  antelopes  are  met  with  in  the  country. 

Camels  are  not  reared  to  any  extent  worth 
mentioning.  Palestine  cannot  boast  of  its  native 
breed  of  horses,  although  fine  animals  of  beautifiil 
shape,  and  apparently  of  high  Arabian  race,  are 
not  unfrequently  seen.  The  ass  of  the  country 
scarcely  takes  higher  relative  rank  than  the 
horse;  asses  and  mules  are  still,  however,  much 
used  for  riding,  as  they  afibrd  a  means  of  loco- 
motion well  suited  to  the  difficult  mountain  patha 
of  the  country.  Boars  are  very  often  observed 
upon  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Loser  Hermop,  as 
well  as  on  the  woody  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Among  indiflenoos  animals  of  the  genus^eits,  we 
may  name  the  common  panther,  which  is  found 
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•mong  the 
in  tbeBcnns 
Hjm.  or  C*Du  fiunelictu,  ind  a  kind  of  large  tax 
(Canii  Sjimciu).  In  addition  lo  these  is  the 
jiuksl,  which  ii  verjr  iujuriooi  to  the  flocki. 
The  hjiBU  U  found  chiefly  in  the  vsllej  of  the 
Jordan,  »)d  io  the  moanlsins  sronod  Che  lake  of 
Tiheriu,  bat  i>  also  occa»ioii«lly  »een  in  other 
diitrieti  of  Paleitine.  Bean  are  taid  lu  be  (bond 
in  the  Anti-Libanoi,  not  far  from  Daoiawnia.  A 
hedgehog,  procured  near  Bethlehem,  wu  found 
to  retemble  the  common  European  aninul.  and 
not  to  he  the  long-eared  Egjpiian  aperae*.  The 
hare  ii  the  nine  at  the  Arabian.  The  porcu- 
pine ii  frequeatlj  (bund  in  the  clefti  of  the  rockt. 

Among  the  larger  birdi  of  prey  the  oommcm 
VQltnre  and  the  kite  are  oftenest  teen.  The 
natiire  wild  doie  diffei*  not  peToepIiblj  fixnn  oor 
own  ipedea,  which  Ik  alio  the  one  with  the 
tbrikei,  crowi,  rollen,  and  other  ipeciei  ftrand  in 
Palestine. 

Tortiriiei  are  not  nooommoD.  Serpenti  are 
rare,  and  none  of  tbuae  whidi  have  been  obnrved 
are  nnionotu.  The  Janthlna  Awili*.  which 
yielda  the  common  purple  dre,  hai  been  notioed 
near  the  coast.  Among  the  inKdi  the  bee  ii  the 
moat  conapionooa.  Ho«|Qitoea  are  tomewhat 
tronbleaone.  Bm^m  treabaDdaot,andofTarians 

PALM.  rWuoHTa  AND  HuacBss.] 
PALM-TREE.  The  ftmily  of  palmi  is  cha- 
racteriatic  of  tropical  ooontriea,  and  but  ftw  of 
them  extend  inio  northern  latitndea.  In  the  old 
world,  the  "peciea  P.  dactylifira,  genua  Phmix, 
is  that  found  brtfaeat  north.  It  spreads  along 
the  eoune  of  die  Enphrato  and  Tigris  acnw  to 
Palmjra  and  the  Syrian  ooast  of  the  Hediter- 
nuean.  It  has  been  introdnced  into  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  tbrivei  well  at  Malaga ;  and  is  also 
callitated  at  Bordashi^re  in  the  south  of  France, 
chiefly  on  account  of  itileaTea,vbirh  are  sold  at 
two  periods  of  the  year,  in  Spring  for  Palm  Sun- 
day, and  ag^  at  the  Jewish  Psaaover. 

lie  pecoliaritiei  of  the  palm-tree  are  sneh  that 
th^  omM  not  fltil  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
wnten  of  any  eonntiy  where  it  is  indigenous, 
and  eapecially  fVom  its  being  an  indication  of  the 
vicinity  of  water  even  in  the  midst  of  the  moat 
detert  country.  Its  roots,  tbon^  not  penetrat- 
ing very  deep,  or  iprea^ng  very  wide,  yet  sup- 
port a  Item  of  considerable  li^ght,  which  is  re- 
markable for  ill  nnifbrmily  of  thicknesa  throngh- 
out.  The  centre  of  this  lofty  stem,  instead  of 
being  the  hardest  part,  as  in  other  trees,  is  soft 
and  spongy,  and  the  bundles  of  woody  fibres 
■aeaeoivelj  produced  in  the  interior  are  regu- 
larly pushed  outwards,  until  the  outer  part  be- 
come! the  most  dense  aud  hard,  and  is  hence 
moat  fitted  lo  answer  the  purposes  of  wood.  Tbe 
ontiide,  though  devoid  of  branches,  is  marked 
with  a  number  of  protuberances,  wUch  are  the 
points  of  insertion  of  former  leaves.  These  are 
from  four  to  six  and  eight  &et  in  length,  ranged 
in  a  bunch  roond  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  younger 
and  softer  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  older  and 
outer  series  hanging  down.  They  are  employed 
for  covering  the  rooft  or  sides  of  houses,  for 
fences,  frame-work,  mats,  and  baskets.  The 
male  and  Ibmale  flowers  being  on  difiaynt  trees, 
the  latter  require  lo  be  fecundated  by  the  pdlen 
of  the  former  before  the  fruit  can  npeu.    The 


if  it  be  fermented  and  distilled  a  Strang  tpuil « 
arak  is  yielded.  The  fruit,  however,  aLitb  ii 
yearly  prodoeed  in  uomerous  duslen  sad  m  Ik 
utmost  abundance,  is  its  cluef  value;  fctvWt 
tribes  of  Araha  and  Africans  fbid  thor  chief  w- 
lenance  in  the  date,  of  which  even  tbt  Cni] 
seeds,  being  groond  down,  yield  noorishiiiail  B 
the  camel  of  the  desert. 


The  palm-Occ  is  flnt  mendoned  in  Eii^i' 
97,  when  the  Israelites  eneaniped  at  Wia,*)" 
there  were  twelve  well*  and  threeseere  snd « 
palm-trees.  In  the  preaent  day  Waih  GbmU 
IS  Riund  the  lai^est  of  the  torrent  beds  oi  l^ 
west  side  of  the  Knu  peninmla,  and  it  a  n'') 
foil  of  date-trees,  tamarisks,  Ac.  Jnicto  ni  , 
called  the  City  of  Palm-Trees,  n    ' -"  *— 


was  the  flnt  country  wha«  the  Gntb  ei 
Romani  would  meet  with  it  in  prooeediig  snik- 
ward.  Hence  the  coins  of  the  Roman  ea^on^ 
of  Judrai  have  inscribed  on  them  a  ■«[•>( 
female  sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  widi  lbs  >•- 
scription  '  Judca  capta.' 

PALSY.    [D1BU8E8.] 

PAMPHYL'IA,  a  province  in  the  wulf" 
part  of  Alia  Minor,  having  the  HediMmnu 
on  the  south.  Cilicia  on  the  east,  Pisidit  n  ^ 
north,  and  Lycia  on  the  west  It  WW  MU^ 
opposite  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  Ibe  M  ''' 
tween  the  coast  and  the  uland  is  called  Is  ^^ 
the  sea  of  Pamphylia.  The  duef  cili«s  of  *» 
province  were  Peiga  and  Attalia.  ChnttiBUT 
was  prohublv  first  preached  in  this  vkO^tJ^ 
some  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  who  were  eon™"! 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii  10,  IS,  M>  !> 
was  afterwards  visited  bj  Pan!  and  Bsras* 
(Actsiiii.  13).  _ 

PAN'NAG  occurs  only  once  in  SeriDtsTr-W 
so  much  nneertainly  exists  respecting  tor  i"^ 
ing  of  the  word,  that  b  many  translatki«t.«s.^ 
iMtanoe,  in  the  Aothorised  English  Veni(o.tv 
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original  is  retained.  Thos  in  the  account  of  the 
commeree  of  Tjrre,  it  is  stated  in  Easek.  xxvii. 
17, '  Jadah  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy 
merchants;  they  traded  in  thy  markets  wheat 
of  Minnith,  and  Pannaa,  and  oil,  and  honey,  and 
balm '  (izeri,  translated  also  rosin  in  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible).  From  the  context  it  is 
evident  that  wheat,  oil,  and  honey,  were  conveyed 
by  Jttdah  and  Israel,  that  is,  the  products  of  their 
ooontry  as  an  agricultoral  people,  as  articles  of 
traffic  to  the  merchants  ana  manu&eturers  of 
Tyre,  who,  it  is  certain,  must,  from  their  insular 
position,  have  obtained  their  chief  articles  of 
diet  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  Syria.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  pamutg  and  tzeri,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  were  the  produce  of 
Palestine,  or  at  least  of  Syria.  Some  have  con- 
sidered pannap  to  indicate  baltam,  others  cowta, 
ud  some  again  sweetmetUs.  The  Syrian  version 
renders  it  by  a  word  which  signifies  millet  The 
variety  and  conflicting  character  of  these  inter- 
pretations are  a  sufficient  proof  thAtpcumag  must 
still  be  considered  undetermined. 
PAPER,  PAPYRUS.  [Wbttino.] 
PATHOS,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  governor.  That  officer,  when  Paul 
visited  the  place,  was  named  Sergius  Paulus, 
vho  was  converted  through  the  preaching  of  the 
apostle  and  the  miracle  performed  on  Elymas 
(Actsxiii.  6-11).  Paphos  was  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Venus,  whose  infiunous  rites  were  still 
practised  here  400  years  afterwards,  notwith- 
standing the  success  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  and 
otbers,  m  preaching  the  Gospel.  Paphos  is  now 
*  poor  and  inconsiderable  place,  but  gives  its 
name  to  a  Greek  bishopric 

PARABLE.  The  word  parable  denotes  1.  an 
obscnre  or  enigmatical  saying,  e,  g,  Ps.  xliz.  4 ; 
laviii.  2. 

2.  It  denotes  a  fictitious  narrative,  iuTented  for 
^e  purpose  of  conveying  truth  in  a  less  ofiensive 
or  more  engaging  fbrm  than  that  of  direct  asser- 
tion. Of  this  sort  is  the  parable  by  which  Nathan 
^proved  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  2, 3).  To  this  class 
also  belong  the  parables  of  Christ  3.  Any  dis- 
Qonrse  expressed  in  figurative,  poetical,  or  highly 
ornamented  diction  is  called  a  parable.  Thus  it 
is  said.  *  Balaam  took  up  his  parable  *  (Num. 
xxiii.  7) ;  and.  *  Job  continued  his  parable  *  (Job 
ixvii.  1). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  seems  to  have 
a  more  restricted  signification,  being  generally 
^ployed  in  the  second  sense  mentioned  above, 
yii.,  to  denote  a  fictitious  narrative,  under  which 
is  veiled  some  important  truth.  Another  mean- 
ing which  the  word  occasionally  bears  in  the 
^<^w  Testament  is  that  of  a  type  or  emblem^  as  in 
Heb.  ix.  9,  where  the  original  word  is  rendered 
iu  our  verBion./!<^re. 

The  excellence  of  a  parable  depends  on  the 
propriety  and  force  of  tne  comparison  on  which 
It  is  founded ;  on  the  general  fitness  and  harmony 
of  its  parts ;  on  the  obviousness  of  its  main  scope 
or  design ;  on  the  beauty  and  conciseness  of  the 
style  in  which  it  is  expressed ;  and  on  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  circumstances  and  capacities  of  the 
hearers.  If  the  illustration  is  drawn  from  an 
object  obscure  or  little  known,  it  will  throw  no 
hght  on  the  point  to  be  illuistrated.  If  the  resem- 
blance is  forced  and  inobvious,  Uie  mind  is  per- 


plexed and  disappomted  in  seeking  for  it  We 
must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  insist  on  too 
minute  a  correspondence  of  the  objects  compared. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  resemblance  will 
hold  good  in  every  particular ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  agreement  exists  in  those  points  on  which 
the  main  scope  of  the  parable  depends. 

If  we  test  the  parables  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  rules  above  laid  down,  we  shall  not  find  them 
wanting  in  any  excellence  belonging  to  this 
species  of  composition.  What  can  be  more  for- 
cible, more  persuasive,  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
parables  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix.  7-15),  of  Nathan 
(2  Sam.  xii.  1-14),  of  Isaiah  (v.  1-5),  and  of 
Ezekiel  (xix.  1-9)  ? 

But  the  parables  uttered  by  our  Saviour  claim 
pre-eminence  over  all  others  on  account  of  their 
number,  variety,  appositeness,  and  beauty.  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  mode  of 
instruction  better  fitted  to  engage  iJie  attention, 
interest  the  feelings,  and  impress  the  conscience, 
than  that  which  our  Ix>rd  sulopted.  Among  its 
advantages  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 
I.  It  secured  the  attention  of  multitudes  who 
would  not  have  listened  to  truth  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  abstract  propositions. 

2.  This  mode  of  teaching  was  one  with  which 
the  Jews  were  fitmiliar,  and  for  which  they  enter- 
tained a  preference. 

3.  Some  truths  which,  if  openly  stated,  would 
have  been  opposed  by  a  barrier  of  prejudice,  were 
in  this  way  insinuated,  as  it  were,  into  men's 
minds,  and  secured  their  assent  unawares. 

4.  The  parabolic  style  was  well  adapted  to 
conceal  Christ's  meaning  from  those  who,  through 
obstinacy  and  perverseness,  were  indisposed  to 
receive  it  This  is  the  meaning  of  Isaiah  in  the 
passage  quoted  in  Matt  xiii.  13.  Not  that  the 
truth  was  ever  hidden  firom  those  who  sincerely 
sought  to  know  it ;  but  it  was  wrapped  in  just 
enough  of  obscuri^  to  veil  it  from  those  who 
*had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,'  and  who 
would  *not  come  to  the  light  lest  their  deeds 
should  be  reproved.'  In  accordance  with  strict 
justice,  such  were  *  given  up  to  strong  delusions, 
that  they  might  believe  a  lie.'  *  With  the  upriaht 
man  thou  wiU  ahow  thyself  upright ;  with  tnejro' 
ward  thou  wilt  show  tngselfjroward,' 

The  scope  or  design  of  Christ's  parables  is 
sometimes  to  be  gathered  fh)m  his  own  express 
declaration,  as  in  Luke  xii.  16-20;  xiv.  il ;  xvi. 
9.  In  other  cases  it  must  be  sought  by  oonsidei> 
ing  the  context  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  spoken,  and  the  features  of  the  narrative 
itself,  t.  e,  the  literal  sense.  For  the  right  under- 
standing of  this,  an  acquaintance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  with  the  productions  of  their 
country,  and  with  the  events  of  their  history,  is 
often  desirable.  Most  of  our  Lord's  parables, 
however,  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  main 
scope,  and  are  so  simple  and  perspicuous  that  *  he 
who  runs  may  read,  *  if  there  be  first  a  willing 
mind.'  To  those  more  difficult  of  comprehension, 
more  thought  and  study  should  be  given,  agree- 
ably to  the  admonition  prefixed  to  some  of  tiiem 
by  our  Lord  himself  '  Whoso  heareth,  let  him 
undersund.' 

PAR'ADISE,  the  term  which  by  long  and  ex- 
tensive use  has  been  emploved  to  designate  the 
Gardbn  c/*  Eden,  the  first  dwelling-phLoie  of  hu- 
man beings.    The  word  was  used  by  Xenophoo 
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and  Plutarch  to  signify  an  eztensiye  plot  of 
ground,  enclosed  with  a  strong  fence  or  wall, 
abounding  in  trees,  shmbs,  plants,  and  garden 
coltore,  and  in  which  choice  animids  were  kept 
in  different  ways  of  restraint  or  freedom,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  ferocious  or  peaceable ;  thus 
answering  very  closely  to  our  English  word  park, 
with  the  addition  of  garderti,  a  menagerie,  and  an 
auiary. 

From  its  original  meaning  the  term  came  by 
degrees  to  be  employed  as  a  metaphor  lor  the 
abstract  idea  of  exquisite  delight,  and  then  was 
transferred  still  higher  to  denote  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous  in  the  fhture  state.  The  origin  of 
ihis  application  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jews  of 
the  middle  period  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  The  Talmudical  writings  contain 
fluent  references  to  Paradise  as  the  immortal 
heaven,  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  Just  are  ad- 
mitted immediately  upon  the  liberation  from  the 
body. 

Hence  we  see  that  it  was  in  the  acceptation  of 
the  current  Jewish  phraseology  that  the  expres- 
sion was  used  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles: 
*To4ay  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise;' 
*  He  was  caught  up  into  Paradise ;'  *  The  tree  of 
life,  which  is  in  the  Paradise  of  my  God '  (Luke 
xxiii.  43  J  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  Rev.  ii.  7). 

Eden  is  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  name 
in  geography,  the  name  of  the  first  district  of  the 
earth's  surface  of  which  human  beings  could 
have  any  knowledge. 

All  that  we  know  of  it  goes  to  show  that  Eden 
was  a  tract  of  country ;  and  that  in  the  most  eli- 
gible part  of  it  was  the  Paradiee^  the  garden  of 
all  delights,  in  which  the  Creator  was  pleased  to 
place  his  new  and  pre-eminent  creature,  with  the 
mferior  beings  for  nis  sustenance  and  solace. 

Upon  the  Question  of  the  exact  geographical 
position  of  Eden,  dissertations  innumerable  have 
been  written.  Many  authors  have  given  descrip- 
tive lists  of  them,  with  arguments  for  and  against 
each.  But  we  more  than  doubt  the  possibility  of 
finding  any  locality  that  will  answer  to  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  That  Phrat  is  the 
Euphrates,  and  Hiddekel  the  Tij^ris,  is  agreed, 
with  scarcely  an  exception;  but  m  determining 
the  two  other  rivers,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists;  and,  to  our  apprehension,  satisfiustion  is 
and  must  remain  unattainable,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  the  evidence  io  cohere  in  sill  its 
parts.  It  has  been  remarked  that  this  difficulty 
might  have  been  expected,  and  is  obviously  pro- 
bable, from  the  geological  changes  that  ma^  have 
taken  place,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the 
deluge.  This  remark  would  not  be  applicable, 
to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  for  the  argument, 
except  upon  the  supposition  before  mentioned, 
that  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book  of  Genesis  con- 
sist of  primeval  documents,  even  antediluvian, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  them.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  since  the  deluge  the  face  of  the  country 
cannot  havp  undergone  any  change  approaching 
to  what  the  hypothesis  of  a  postdiluvian  composi- 
tion would  require.  But  we  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  principal  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  deluge,  the  '  breaking  up  of  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep,'  was  a  subsidence  of  a  large 
part  or  parts  of  the  land  between  the  inhabited 
tract  (which  we  humbly  venture  to  place  in  E. 
long.  fit>m  Greenwich,  30"^  to  90'',  and  N.  lat.  25° 


to  40^)  and  the  sea  which  lay  to  the  sooth;  oris 
elevation  of  the  bed  of  that  sea.  Either  of  tkot 
occurrences,  produced  by  volcuiic  esoses,  or  iMb 
of  them  conjointly  or  snooemveiy,  would  be  ade- 

3uate  to  the  production  of  the  awful  deluge,  isd 
lie  return  of  the  waters  would  be  effected  bv  ic 
• 

elevation  of  some  part  of  the  district  which  hni 
been  submerged ;  and  that  part  could  teaicdy 
fiul  to  be  charged  with  animal  remaias.  Nov 
the  recent  geological  researches  of  Dr.  Pakooer 
and  Capt  Cautley  have  brought  to  light  bona 
more  or  less  mineralized,  of  the  girirae  is  tbe 
Sewalik  range  of  hills,  which  seems  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Himalaya,  westward  of  the  river 
Jumna.  But  the  giraffe  is  not  an  animsl  tbt 
can  live  in  a  mountainous  region,  or  even  od  the 
skiits  of  such  a  region ;  ita  subsiitenoe  aal  in 
safety  require  *  an  open  country  and  brood  pltrs 
to  roam  over.'  The  present  positioD,  therefore. 
of  these  fossil  remains,  lodged  in  rarioei  aid 
vales  among  the  peaks,  at  vast  elevatioos,  ieds 
to  the  supposition  of  a  late  elevation  of  ezteiuiTc 
plains. 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  a  middle  coarse  pobted 
out  between  the  two  extremes ;  the  one,  that  I? 
the  deluge,  the  ocean  and  the  land  were  nadeto 
exchange  places  for  permanency ;  die  other,  tb: 
very  little  alteration  was  produced  in  the  vsf 
figuration  of  the  earth's  surfiu^  Indeed,  wc 
alteration  might  not  be  considerable  is  pies 
very  distant  from  the  focus  of  elevation ;  hotM? 
that  centi^l  district  it  could  not  but  be  very  f^ 
An  alteration  of  level,  five  hundred  tunes  lA 
than  that  effected  by  the  upthrow  of  the  H» 
layas,  would  change  the  beds  of  many  riven,  oi 
quite  obliterate  others. 

From  all  we  can  learn,  then,  of  the  Gtrdeac^ 
Eden,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  tract  of  ooadr;. 
the  finest  imaginable,  lying  probably  betveesthf 
33rd  and  the  37th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  of  sad 
moderate  elevation,  and  so  accosted,  with  respect 
to  mountain  ranges  and  water-sheds  aod  forsa 
as  to  preserve  the  most  agreeable  and  salobricsi 
conditions  of  temperature  and  all  atmospbent 
changes.  Its  surmce  must  therefore  havebea 
constantly  diversified  by  hill  and  plain.  Fron 
ita  hill-sides,  between  the  croppings  out  of  thor 
strata,  springs  trickled  out,  whose  6treaniletB,j<RB- 
ing  in  their  courses,  formed  at  the  bottum  soiD 
rivers,  which  again  receiving  other  streans 
(which  had  in  the  same  way  flowed  down  froa 
the  higher  grounds),  became,  in  the  bottom  o' 
every  valley,  a  more  connderable  river.  1^ 
valleys  inosculated,  as  must  consequently  tbdr 
contained  streams ;  wider  valleys  or  lamrpiai"^ 
appeared;  the  river  of  each  united  itBdfwithtlat 
of  ita  next  neighbour ;  others  contribated  th^ 
waters  as  the  augmenting  stream  proceeded ;  u^ 
finally  it  quitted  the  land  of  Eden,  to  contiBQe  is 
course  to  some  sea,  or  to  lose  ita  waters  by  tbeeti- 
poration  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  absorptioo  d 
the  sandy  desert  In  the  finest  part  of  this  hade 
Eden,  the  Creator  had  formed  an  endosore.  ^ 
bablv  by  rocks  and  foresta  and  rivers,  sod  bk 
filled  it  with  every  product  of  nature  coiuiocif« 
to  use  and  happiness.  Due  moisture,  of  both  tk 
ground  and  the  air,  was  preserved  bjr  *e  stpesn- 
feta  from  the  nearest  hills,  and  the  rivulets  Ato 
the  more  distant ;  and  such  streamlets  and  n^ 
lete,  collected  according  to  the  levels  of  the  sar- 
rounding  country  (*  it  proceeded  ftom  Edes  , 
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lloved  off  afterwards  in  four  larger  streams,  each 
of  which  thus  hecame  the  source  of  a  great  river. 

With  regard  to  its  locality,  after  the  explica- 
tion we  have  given  it  may  seem  the  most  suitable 
to  look  for  the  site  of  Paradise  on  the  south  of 
Armenia.  From  this  opinion  few,  we  think,  will 
dissent. 

PA'RAN,  a  Dame  which  seems  to  be  applied  in 
Scripture  to  the  whole  of  the  desert  region  extend- 
ing from  the  frontiers  of  Judah  to  the  borders  of 
Sinai.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Widy  Feiran,  a  valley  of  the  lower  Sinai, 
through  which  lay  the  road  which  appears  to 
bare  been  taken  by  the  Israelites  in  their  march 
to  the  upper  region.  In  this  valley  there  are  ruins 
of  a  town,  and  indeed  of  more  than  one,  with 
towers,  aqueducts,  and  sepulchral  excavations; 
ind  here  Rftppell  found  the  remains  of  a  church, 
which  he  assigns  to  the  fifth  century.  This  was 
the  Pharan  or  Faran  which  had  a  Christian  po- 
polatioD,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  so  early 
as  AD.  400. 

PARCHMENT.    [Wbitino.] 

PARLOUR.    [HocflE.l 

PARItfENAS,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons  of 
the  church  formed  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  .5). 
Nothing  more  ia  known  of  him;  but  the  Roman 
martyrologies  allege  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Trajan. 

PARTHIA,  the  country  of  the  Parthians,  men- 
tioned in  Acts  ii.  9,  as  being,  with  their  neigh- 
boars  the  Medea  and  Elamites,  present  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Pentecost  The  persons  re- 
ferred to  were  Jews  from  Parthia,  and  the  passage 
is  a  strong  evidence  showing  how  widely  spreaid 
were  members  of  the  Hebrew  fiunily  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  The  term  originally  referred 
to  a  small  mountunous  district  lying  to  the  north- 
t4st  of  Media.  Afterwards  it  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  great  Parthian  kingdom,  into  which  this 
prorinoe  expanded.  Parthia  Proper,  or  Ancient 
Parthia,  lying  between  Aria  and  Hyrcania,  the 
residence  of  a  rude  and  poor  tribe,  and  traversed 
by  bare  mountains,  woods,  and  sandy  steppes, 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  Persian  monarchy, 
being  a  dependency  on  the  satrapy  of  Hyrcania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  of  Scythian  origin.  They 
formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  were 
fonnd  in  that  of  the  last  Darius.  In  the  breaking 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  the  Parthiaus 
took  sides  with  Eumenes,  and  became  subject  to 
Antigonus  and  the  Selencide.  About  256  years 
before  Christ  Arsaces  rose  against  the  Svro-Mace- 
douian  power,  and  commenced  a  new  dynasty  in 
his  own  person,  designated  by  the  title  of  Arsa- 
dds.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Par- 
thian empire,  which  extended  itself  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  over  all  the  provinces  of  what 
had  been  the  Persian  kingdom,  having  the  Eu- 
phrates for  its  western  boundary,  by  which  it  was 
■eparated  from  the  dominions  of  Rome.  It  was 
divided  into  eighteen  provinces.  Now  at  peace, 
now  in  bitter  hostilities  with  Rome,  now  the  victor 
and  now  the  vanquished,  the  Parthians  were  never 
subjugated  by  the  Romans.  At  length  Artaxerxes 
founded  a  new  dynasty.  Representing  himself  as 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  and 
calling  upon  the  Persians  to  recover  their  indc- 
pendeuce,  he  raised  a  large  army,  defeated  the 
Parthians  in  a  great  battle,  succeeded  to  all  the 
dommions  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  fbimded  the 


new  Persian  empire,  to  the  rulers  of  which  is 
commonly  given  the  name  of  the  Sassanidie  The 
government  of  Parthia  was  monarchical ;  but  as 
there  was  no  settled  and  recognised  line  of  suc- 
cession, rival  aspirants  were  constantly  presenting 
themselves,  which  weakened  the  coimtry  with  in- 
ternal broils,  especially  as  the  Romans  saw  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  foster  dissensions  and  encou- 
rage rivalries,  and  led  eventually  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  dynasty  in  the  case  of  the  successful  aspirant 
Artaxerxes.  During  the  Syro-Macedonian  period 
the  Parthian  and  Jewish  history  kept  apart  in 
separate  spheres,  but  under  the  Romans  the  Par- 
thians defended  the  party  of  Antigonus  against 
Hyrcanus,  and  even  took  and  plimdered  Jeru- 
salem. 

PARTRIDGE  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20;  Jer.  xvii. 
11;  Ecclus.  xL  31).  Late  commentators  state 
that  there  are  four  species  of  the  tetr<»o  (grouse) 
of  Linnsus  abundant  in  Palestine ;  the  franoolin 
(T:  francolinut),  the  katta  {T.  alchata),  the  red- 
legged  or  Barbary  partridge  (71  petrotus^  and 
the  Greek  partrid^  {T,  saxatilia).  In  this  now 
obsolete  classification  there  are  included  not  less 
than  three  genera,  according  to  the  more  correct 
systems  of  recent  writers,  and  not  one  strictly  a 
grouse  occurs  in  the  number,  though  the  real  T, 
Urogalltu,  or  cock  of  the  woods,  is  reported  to 
firequent  Asia  Minor  in  winter,  and  in  that  case  is 
probably  no  stranger  in  Libanus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  genus  Pterocles,  of  which  the  P.  tUchata 
is  the  katta,  ganga,  cata,  and  pin-tailed  grouse  of 
authors,  a  species  very  common  in  Palestine,  and 
innumerable  in  Arabia;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one,  for  the  sand-grouse  of  T<atham  (P.  arenarius) 
occurs  in  France,  Spain,  Barbary,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  all 
roimd  Palestine.  P.  Arahicus,  and  probably  P. 
exugtua,  or  the  Arabian  and  singed  gangas,  occur 
equally  in  the  open  districts  of  the  south,  peopling 
the  desert  along  with  the  ostrich.  All  are  dis- 
tin^^uished  from  other  genera  of  Tetrcumida  by 
their  long  and  powerful  wines,  enabling  them  to 
reach  water,  which  they  delight  to  drink  in 
abundance ;  and  by  this  propensiW  they  often  in- 
dicate to  the  thirsty  caravan  in  what  direction  to 
find  relief.  They  feed  more  on  insects,  larvie, 
and  worms  than  on  seeds,  and  none  of  the  species 
having  a  perfect  hind  toe  that  reaches  the  ground, 
they  run  fast :  these  characteristics  are  of  some 
importance  in  determining  whether  they  were 
held  to  be  really  clean  birds,  and  consequently 
could  be  the  §elau  of  ihe  Israelites,  which  our  ver- 
sions have  rendered  *  quail '  [Quail  ;  Unclean 
Bibdb]. 

The  Francolin  forms  a  second  genus,  whereof 
the  common  tree-partridge  is  the  Syrian  species 
best  known,  thougli  most  lik«ly  not  the  only  one 
of  that  country.  It  is  larger  than  the  ^nga ;  the 
male  is  always  provided  with  one  pair  of  spurs 
(though  othcn  of  the  genus  have  two),  and  has 
^e  tail  longer  than  true  partridses.  This 
species  is  valued  for  the  table,  is  ox  handsome 
plumage,  and  common  fW)m  Spain  and  France, 
on  both  udes  of  the  Mediterranean,  eastward  to 
Bengal 

The  partridge  is  a  third  genus,  reckoning  in 
Syria  the  two  species  before  named,  both  red- 
legged  and  furnished  with   orange  and  black 
crescents  on  the  sides ;  but  the  o&er  markings 
I  differ,  and  the  Barbary  species  is  smaller  than 
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the  Gr»k.  They  are  inferior  in  dtYu^ey  to  the 
conunou  partridge,  uid  it  ii  probable  Ihit  Ptrdii 
rafit,  and  the  Caijaan  {wrtridge,  both  loembling 


:;(.    JPurtildge  irflij'ria.    FmxuUniu  Tnl^arti.} 
the  former  in  10*117  pftrficalMi,  are  no  MraDgerB 

"At  expoMnlatioD  of  David  with  Saul,  where 
he  nji, 'The  king  of  Inailii 


moiuitwEu,'  ii    , 

l«gg«d  ptrtridget  are  partiB]  b 

~-l,  which  it  Mt    -   


aplaiid  bmsh- 


Ui.  [Tbelulla,  Itnocln  Altbaln 
the  hilli  and  moantaint  of  Palnliae;  and  the 
itoria  sittiafi  on  hrr  egp  and  not  hatching  them 
(Jer.  K-rii.  11).  wetalie  10  allndeioihe  liability 
oftlienest  being  troddvn  onder  foot,  or  roblwd 
ny  caniiTorooi  anitnalt,  nolwithatanding  all  the 
care  and  interestiDg  maniznTret  of  the  parent 
birds  to  Bare  it  or  the  bmod  ;  for  Ihi«  genni  is 
monogamoiu,  nestles  on  tbe  ground,  and  both 
mile  and  female  sit  and  auxiaoilT  watch  oier 
the  safety  of  their  yoong. 

PARVA'IM,  8  region  pre 
(3  Chron.  lit  G).    There  it 
conclude,  with  Bochart,  that  it  is  the 
Ophir. 

1.  PASH'UR,  son  of  Immer,  a  priest,  and 
chief  overseer  of  the  Temple,  who  smote  Jemniab 
and  pnl  him  in  the  stocks  for  his  prophecies  of 
cqtIiTity  and  ruin;  On  which  the  propliet  was 
commisdoned  to  declare  thM  he  should  be  one  of 
thuse  to  n  into  exile,  and  that  be  and  all  hii 
friends  sbonld  die  in  Babjlon,  and  be  baried 
there  (Jer.  XX.  1-6). 

3.  PASHUR,Hii«fHelchiah,ahighoncerof 


king  Zedekiab,  and  one  of  those  at  ahcse  ii- 

itBni«  Jeremiah  was  cast  into  piiwn (Jer, ui.  , 
I  ;  xxxviii.  1-6).  A  descendant  of  lus  U  mn-  I 
tioued  among  the  newcolonisliof  JenualMnibr 


stitution  it  was  designed  to  preaerre  amosg!!  ih  I 
Hebrews  a  gratelU  sense  of  ihrir  redemproi  | 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  of  the  pnUttua 
granted  to  their  firat-bom  on  tbe  night  ■hei  vi  1 
the  flnl-bora  of  the  Egjptiani  were  dtstraitd 
(E^od.  lii.  B7)-,  as  a  typical  iustitule  ibdIijki 
was  to  shadow  forth  the  great  SkIs  ud  cnu-  | 
qnences  of  tbe  Christian  Sacrifice  (1  On.  •.  11    \ 

The  word  Pawoteb  has  three  general  tnp-  I 
ations  in  Seriplore.     Ist.  It  denotes  the  ;wli  I 
solenuiitT  celebrated  on  the  14th  daj  of  Kitu<;: 
Atnb,  which  was  strictly   the   Pamnr  <f  ii 
Lamb,  for  on  that  day  the  Isnteliia  wot  tsn- 
manded  to  roast  tbe  Iamb  and  tax.  it  in  tbeii  on  I 
hooses ;  3nd.  It  signifies  that  yearly  fUnn. 
celebrated  on  the   15th  of  Nisan,  which  aaj  h  1 
called  the  Ft<u(  tf  th*  Fanmrr  (Dent,  irv  1:  1 
Num.  iiTiii.  16,  IT);  3rd.   It  denoi™  th(  iWt  ' 
solemnity,  commencing  on  the  t4th,  and  ead;!^ 
on  the  Slat  day  of  Nisan  (Lnke  ixii,  1>  Tt* 
pasebal  lamb,  in  tbe  age  following  the  btli»9- 
tntion  of  the  Paasorer  in  Egypt,  snd  ifte  ^  ' 
settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  P&leslJDC,  ntU 
only  be  killed  by  the  priests  in  the  eooit^iii    I 
temple  (Dent.  jri.  i-7 ;  3  Chron.  iixi.  IH 
Lev.  XTii.  3-6),  whence  tbe  owner  of  tbe  la^ 
received  it  fVoro  the  priests,  and  '  broogbl  il  ■ 
his  house  tn  JtnmXem,  and  roasted  it.  sol  U  <   . 
in  the  eveoing/  and  it  was  thas  that  Cbrinit?' 
the  Passover,  eatins  it  in   a    chamber  viita   | 
Jenisakm(l.nkexiu.  7-11);  but  the  lead  of  v 
ftmaitad  tkingt  (Exod.  xii.  IS)  the  Jews  ibwfU 
ihenuelves  bound  to  keep  in  trrery  {dace  in  vbu 
they  might  dwell,  if  they  oanld  not  TicilJa°' 
salem.  As,  however,  from  the  evening  of  tin  l** 
to  the  2 1  St  day  of  Abib  or  Nlaan  (April),  tU  fo- 
ment was  baoisbed  fhim  the  habilaliaas  of  ^ 
Hebrews,  both  ioatitutious  thua  recrivcd  ■  am-  I 
moo  naiDC  (1  Cor.  v.  S,  7,  8,  13). 

On  the  loth  of  the  month  Abib,  the  msArof 
a  bmily  separated  a  ram  or  a  goat  of  a  year  oU. 
without  blemish  (Exod.  xii.  1-6  ;  1  Pet  i- 1^^ 
which  waailain  on  the  14th  day,  icfnei  tlr  ir 
evatingt,  befbre  tbe  altar  (Dent.  xvi.  i,  i.  (  " 


afternoon)  was  the  hoor  of  prayer,  wbm  lUj 
went  into  the  temple,  at  the  daily  evening  •("■ 
fice  (Actsiii.  1).  This  was  the  OTdinaiy  Doc  fci 
the  PaiKover,  as  appears  from  the  &b]loiiiu 
Talmud.  *  The  daily  evening  sacrifice  wnkilW 
at  the  eighth  hour  and  a-half,  and  it  was  oSrm 
up  at  the  ninth  boor  and  a-half  In  the  eveninft* 
tbe  PssBover  it  was  killed  at  thescrenthbasia^ 
a  half,  and  ofi'cred  at  the  eighth  hour  and  i-liilt. 
Thus  in  tbe  evening  of  times  (Heb.  i.  !;  I  P*t  l 
19,  ao),  or  (osedoys,  about  the  same  hour  of  lif 
day  when  the  paarhal  lamb  was  ofltnd  a  Ibi 
temple,  did  Christ  die  on  Calvary,  so  tbU  <>' 

subaunoe  and  the  shadow  or -^  '""• 

IV.  35-33). 
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Origioally  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  posts 
of  the  door  (Exod.  xii.  7),  bat  aftenrards  the 
priests  sprinkled  the  blood  npon  the  bottom  of  the 
altar  (comp.  Dent  vi.  9 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Heb.  r'liu 
10;  ix.  13,  U).  The  ram  or  kid  was  roasted  in 
an  OTen  whole,  with  two  spits  made  of  pome- 
granate wood  thrust  throagh  it,  the  one  length- 
wise, the  other  transversely  (crossing  the  longi- 
tndiual  one  near  the  fore-legs),  thus  forming  a 
cross.  Thus  roasted  with  fire,  as  an  emblem  of 
parification,  it  was  served  up  with  a  bitter  salad 
unpickled,  indicative  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  with  the  flesh  of  the  other 
sacrifices  (Deut  xvi.  2-6).  What  of  the  flesh  re- 
mained uneaten  was  to  be  consumed  with  fire, 
lest  it  should  see  corruption  (comp.  Exod.  xii 
10;  Ps.  xvi.  10;  Acts  ii.  27).  Not  fewer  than 
ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  persons,  were  admitted 
to  this  sacred  solemnity.  At  its  first  observance 
the  Hebrews  ate  the  Passover  with  loins  girt 
aboat,  sandals  on  their  feet,  staves  in  their  hands, 
and  in  haste,  like  travellers  equipped  and  pre- 
parrdfor  immediate  departure  (Exod.  xiL  11); 
but  subsequently  the  usual  mode  of  reclining  was 
adopted  io  token  of  rest  and  security  (John  xiii.  23). 

PASTURAGE.  In  the  first  period  of  their 
liistory  the  Hebrews  led  an  unsettled  pastoral 
life,  such  as  we  still  find  among  man^  Oriental 
tribes.  One  great  object  of  the  Mosaical  polity 
was  to  turn  dbem  from  this  condition  into  that  of 
fixed  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Pasturage  was, 
however,  only  discouraged  as  a  condition  of  life 
nnfriendly  to  settled  habits  and  institutions,  and 
not  as  a  pursuit  connected  with  agriculture. 
Hence,  although  in  later  times  the  principal  at- 
tention of  the  Hebrews  was  given  to  agriculture, 
tbe  tending  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  not  at  any 
time  neglected. 

The  shepherds  who  move  about  with  their 
flocks  from  one  pasture-ground  to  another,  ao- 
oording  to  the  demands  of  the  season,  the  state  of 
the  herbage,  and  the  supply  of  water,  are  called 
nomadet—ibai  is,  not  merely  »hepkerdi$,  but  wan- 
(iering  shepHerdg,  They  feed  their  flocks  on  the 
*  comnions,'  or  the  deserts  and  wildernesses,  which 
DO  settled  or  cultivating  people  have  appropriated. 
At  first,  no  pastoral  tribe  can  have  any  particular 
proper^  in  such  tracts  of  ground  in  preference  to 
another  tribe ;  but,  in  the  end,  a  particular  tract 
becomes  appropriated  to  some  one  tribe,  or  section 
of  a  tribe,  either  from  long  occupation,  or  from 
^'S(P°g  wells  therein.  According  to  the  ideas  of 
the  East,  the  digging  of  a  well  is  so  meritorious 
an  act,  that  he  who  performs  it  acquires  a  property 
^  the  waste-lands  around.  In  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  Palestine  was  but  thinly  peopled  by 
the  Canaanites,  and  offiered  many  such  tracts  of 
unappropriated  grounds  fit  for  pasturage.  In 
these  they  fed  their  flocks,  without  establishing 
any  exclusive  claims  to  the  soil,  until  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  wells,  which,  being  considered  as  an 
act  of  appropriation,  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  26).  After  the  con- 
qaest  of  Canaan,  those  Israelites  who  possessed 
large  flocks  and  herds  sent  them  out,  under  the 
care  of  shepherds,  into  the  '  wildernesses,'  or 
commons,  of  the  east  and  south,  where  there 
are  rich  and  juicy  pasturages  during  the  moist 
seasons  of  the  year.  1  Sam.  xvii.  28;  xxv. 
4-15 ;  1  ChroD.  xxvii.  29-31  ;  Isa.  Izv.  10 ; 
Jer.  L  39. 


PATARA,  a  port  of  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  Paul,  on  his  vovage  to  Jerusalem,  changed 
his  ship  for  one  bound  to  Phoenicia  (Acts  xxL  1, 
2).  F^tara  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xan- 
thus,  and  had  a  fiunous  temple  and  oracle  of 
Apollo. 

PATH'ROS,  a  name  given  to  Egypt,  particu- 
larly Upper  Egypt,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (ch. 
xxix.  14;  XXX.  14)  [EotptJ. 

PATMOS*  a  rocly  and  bare  island  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 
and  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Sporades.  On  account 
of  its  stern  and  desolate  character,  the  island  was 
used,  under  the  Roman  empire,  as  a  place  of 
banishment,  which  accounts  for  the  exile  of 
John  thither  *  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus '  (Rev. 
i.  9)  [John].  He  was  here  favoarel  with  those 
visions  which  are  contained  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  to  which  the  place  owes  its  Scriptural  in- 
terest 

On  approaching  the  island  the  coast  is  found 
to  be  high,  and  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  capes, 
which  form  so  many  ports,  some  of  which  are 
excellent.  The  only  one  in  use  is,  however,  a 
deep  bay,  sheltered  by  high  mountains  on  every 
side  but  one,  where  it  is  protected  by  a  projecting 
cape.  The  town  attached  to  this  port  is  situated 
upon  a  high  rocky  mountain,  rising  immediiately 
from  the  sea;  and  this,  with  the  Scala  below 
upon  the  shore,  consisting  of  some  shops  and 
houses,  forms  the  only  inhabited  site  of  the 
island. 

Patmos  is  deficient  of  trees,  but  abounds  in 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  Walnuts  and  other 
fruit  trees  are  grown  in  the  orchards;  and  the 
wine  of  Patmos  is  the  strongest  and  best  fla- 
voured of  any  in  the  Greek  islands.  Maize 
and  barley  are  cultivated,  but  not  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for 
the  supply  of  their  own  vessels  and  others  which 
often  put  in  at  the  great  harbour  for  provisions. 
The  island  now  bears  the  names  of  Patino  and 
Palmosa,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  4000 
or  5000,  many  of  whom  are  emigrants  from  the 
neighbouring  continent 

PAVEMENT.    [Gabbatha.] 

PAVILION.    [Tent.I 

PAUL,  originally  Saul,  was  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus, a  city  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxii.  3,  &c.),  and  was 
of  Jewish  descent,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil, 
iii.  5).  From  his  father  he  inherited  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship,  which  had  probably  l^n 
earned  by  some  of  his  ancestry  through  services 
rendered  to  the  Roman  state.  The  supposition 
that  he  enjoyed  them  in  Tirtue  of  being  a  native 
of  Tarsus  is  not  well  founded. 

At  that  time  Tarsus  was  the  rival  of  Athens 
and  Alexandria  as  a  place  of  learning  and  philo- 
sophical research ;  but  to  what  extent  the  future 
*  Apostie  of  the  Gentiles '  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  its  schools  we  hare  no  means  of  accurately 
determining.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  having  spent  his  early 
years  in  such  a  city  as  Tarsus  could  not  but  exert 
a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  such  a 
man  as  Paul,  in  the  way  of  sharpening  his  facul- 
ties, refining  his  tastes,  and  enlarging  the  circle 
of  his  sympathies  and  affections. 

But  whatever  uncertainty  mav  hang  over  the 
early  studies  of  the  AposUe  in  the  department  of 
Greek  learning,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  being 
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oocarrenoe  the  Apostle's  removal  fix»m  Ephesos, 
on  which,  however,  he  had  already  determined 
(Acts  xix.  21),  was  in  all  probability  expedited ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  very  soon  after  the  tnmolt 
went  by  way  of  Troas  to  Philippi,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  some  time,  and  from  which, 
as  his  head-quarters,  he  made  extensive  excursions 
into  the  surrounding  districts,  penetrating  even  to 
Illyricum,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
(Rom.  XV.  19).  From  Philippi  he  went  to  Co- 
rinth, where  he  resided  three  months,  and  then 
returned  to  Philippi,  having  been  frustrated  in 
his  design  of  proceeding  through  Syria  to  Jeru- 
salem b^  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  Sailing  from 
Philippi,  he  came  to  Troas,  where  he  abode  seven 
days;  thence  he  journeyed  on  foot  to  Assos; 
thence  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Miletus,  where  he 
had  an  affecting  interview  with  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17,  sq.) ;  thence  he 
sailed  for  Syria,  and,  after  visiting  several  inter- 
mediate ports,  landed  at  Tyre ;  and  thence,  after 
a  residence  of  seven  days,  he  travelled  hy  way  of 
Ptolemais  and  CsBsarea  to  Jerusalem.  This  con- 
stituted hiBjifth  visit  to  that  city  after  his  con- 
version. 

On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  that,  whilst  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  the  Jews  was  unabated,  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  brother  Christians  were  alienated 
from  him  on  account  of  what  they  deemed  his  too 
lax  and  liberal  notions  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  To  obviate  these  feelings  on  their 
part,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Apostle  James, 
joined  himself  to  four  persons  who  had  taken  on 
them  the  vows  of  a  Nazarite,  and  engaged  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  Mosaic 
ritual  required  that  such  should  be  absolved  from 
their  vows.  But  this  somewhat  questionable  act 
of  the  Apostle  had  no  effect  whatever  in  securing 
for  him  any  mitigation  of  the  hatred  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  unconverted  Jews ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  appearance  in  the  temple  so  much 
exasperated  them,  that,  before  his  vow  was  ac- 
complished, they  seized  him,  and  would  have  put 
him  to  death  had  not  Lysias,  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  cohort  in  the  adjoining  citadel,  brought 
soldiers  to  his  rescue.  Under  the  protection  of 
Lysias,  the  Apostle  addressed  the  angry  mob,  set- 
ting forth  the  main  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
especially  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  his 
appointment  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 
Up  to  this  point  they  heard  him  patiently;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  insinuated  that  the  Gentiles 
were  viewed  by  him  as  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
Jews,  than  all  their  feelings  of  national  bigotry 
burst  forth  in  a  tempest  of  execration  and  fury 
against  the  Apostle.  Lysias,  ignorant  of  what 
Paul  had  been  saying,  fh>m  his  having  addressed 
the  people  in  Hebrew,  and  suspecting  from  these 
vehement  demonstrations  of  the  detestation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Jews  that  something 
flagrantly  vicious  must  have  been  committed  by 
him,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  examined,  and 
forced  by  scourging  to  confess  his  crime.  From 
this  indignity  Paul  delivered  himself  by  asserting 
his  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen,  whom  it  was 
not  lawfhl  to  bind  or  scourge.  Next  day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  entered  into  a  de- 
nnoe  of  his  conduct,  in  the  course  of  which, 
having  avowed  himself  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  returrection,  he  awakened  so  fierce  a 


controversy  on  this  point  between  the  Pbsrisea 
and  the  Sadducees  in  the  coondl,  that  Lyoas, 
fearing  he  might  be  torn  to  pieces  among  tlieii, 
gave  orders  to  remove  him  into  the  fijrt   From 
a  conspiracy  into  which  above  forty  of  the  Jevi 
had  entered  to  assassinate  him  he  was  deiivertd 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  his  nephew,  v)m» 
having  acquired  intelligence  of  the  plot,  intimated 
it  first  to  Paul,  and  then  to  Lysias.    Alarmed  it 
the  serious  appearance  which  the  matter  vas » 
suming,  Lysias  determined  to  send  Paul  to  O- 
sarea,  where  Felix  the  procurator  was  nsidinf, 
and  to  leave  the  affair  to  his  decision.    At  Ca- 
sarea  Paul  and  his  accusers  were  heard  by  Felix; 
but  though  the  Apostle's  defence  was  unansver* 
able,  the  procurator,  fearful  of  giving  the  Jevi 
offence,  declined  pronouncing  any  decision,  lad 
sUll  retained  Paul  in  bonds.    Some  time  after  ht 
was  again  summoned  to  appear  before  Felix, 
who,  along  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  expreised  i 
desire  to  hear   him  *  concerning  the   fiutb  ii 
Christ;'  and  on  this  occasion  the  ftithfnl  aad 
fearless  Apostle  discoursed  so  pointedly  on  oemic 
branches  of  good  morals,  in  which  the  parties  be 
was  addressing  were  notoriously  deficient,  tlat 
Felix  tremblea,  and  hastily  sent  him  from  his 
presence.    Shortly  after  this  Felix  was  sacoeakd 
m  his  government  by   Porcins  Festns,  beibrr 
whom   the  Jews  agun    brought  their  cfaif^ 
against  Paul ;  and  who,  when  the  cause  caaee 
be  heard,  showed  so  much  of  a  dispositids 
favour  the  Jews,  that  the  Apostle  felt  himself  8» 
strained  to  appeal  to  Ceesar.     To  gratify  Kk 
Agrippa  and  his  wife  Bemioe,  who  had  cookb 
Cssarea  to  visit  Festus,  and  whose  curiosity  vn 
excited  by  what  they  had  heard  of  Pan),  be^ 
again  called  before  the  governor,  and  *  pennittt^ 
to  speak  for  himself.'    On  this  occasion  be  reO' 
pitulated  the  leading  points  of  his  history,  asd 
gave  such  an  account  of  his  views  and  desgis. 
that  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  the  mind  d 
Agrippa  nivourable  to  Christianity  and  to  tbe 
Apostle ;  so  much  so  that,  but  for  lus  having  ap* 
pealed  to  Cesar,  it  is  probable  he  would  oi^ 
been  set  at  liber^.    His  cause,  however,  bsTio; 
by  that  appeal  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
emperor,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  so  to 
Rome,  and  thither  accordingly  Festus  sent  bun. 
His  voyage  was  long  and  £»strons.    Leatii^ 
Cssarea  when  the  season  was  already  cossh 
derably  advanced,  they  coasted  along  Syria  ts 
fkr  as  Sidon,  and  then  crossed  to  Myra,  a  port  of 
Lycia ;  thence  they  sailed  slowly  to  Cnidns;  lod 
thence,  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  winds. 
they  struck  across  to  Crete,  and  with  diffiealtr 
reached  a  port  on  the  southern  part  of  that  islaod 
called  •  The  Fair  Haven,'  near  the  town  of  Lasea. 
There  Paul  urged  the  centurion,  under  vhaie 
charge  he  and   his  ft;llow-prisoners  Ittd  been 
placKl,  to  wintei ;  but  the  place  not  being  tery 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  the  weather  i»o- 
misiug  favourably,  this  advice  was  not  foUoved. 
and  they  again  set  sail,  intending  to  reach  Pbc- 
nice,  a  port  in  the  same  island,  and  there  to 
winter.     Scarcely  had  they  set  sail  howertr, 
when  a  tempest  arose,  at  the  mercy  of  which  tiwy 
were  driven  for  fourteen  days  in  a  westerly  d^ 
rection,  until  they  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of 
Malta,  where  they  suffered  shipwreck,  but  with- 
out any  loss  of  life.    Hospitably  recMved  by  the 
natives,  they  abode  there  three  months,  dnns; 
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rhich  time  Paul  had  a  &voarabIe  opportunity  of 
reaching  the  Gotpel,  and  of  Khowiog  the  power 
rith  which  be  was  endned  for  the  aathentication 
f  his  message  by  performing  many  miracles  for 
le  advantage  of  the  people.  On  the  approach 
r  spring  they  availed  thenueWes  of  a  ship  of 
ilexandria  which  had  wintered  in  the  island, 
ud  6et  sail  for  Syracuse,  where  they  remained 
tree  days ;  thence  they  crossed  to  Rhegium,  in 
taly ;  and  thence  to  Puteoli,  from  which  place 
*aal  and  his  companions  journeyed  to  Rome, 
lere  be  was  delivered  by  the  centurion  to  the 
iptain  of  the  guard,  who  permitted  him  to  dwell 
I  his  own  hir«d  house  under  the  surveillance  of 
soldier.  And  thus  he  continued  for  two  years, 
receiving  all  that  came  to  him,  preaching  the 
ingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which 


mean  coral  [Cobal].  But  in  the  New  Testament 
the  pearls  are  repeatedly  mentioned.  In  Matt, 
xiii.  45, 46,  a  merchant  (travelling  jeweller)  seek- 
ing goodly  pearU,  finds  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  to  be  able  to  purchase  it,  sells  all  that  he  has — 
all  the  jewels  he  had  previously  secured.  In 
1  Tim.  ii.  9,  and  Rer.  xvii.  4,  pearls  are  mentioned 
as  the  ornaments  of  females;  in  Rev.  xviii.  12-16, 
among  costly  merchandize;  and  Rev.  zxi.  12, 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  are 
'  twelve  pearls.'  These  intimations  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  pearls  were  in  more  common  use 
among  the  Jews  after  than  before  the  captivity, 
while  they  evince  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  in  later  times  held.  The  island  of  Tylos 
(Bahrein)  was  especially  renowned  for  its  fishery 
of  pearls ;  the  Indian  ocean  was  also  known  to 


oQcem  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confi-    produce  pearls.    '  Pearls  have  at  all  times  been 
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eoce,  no  man  forbidding  him'  (Acts  xxi.  17; 
xviii.  31). 

At  this  point  the  evangelist  abruptly  closes  his 
irrative,  leaving  us  to  glean  our  information  re- 
ardiog  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Apostle 
rem  less  certain  sources.  Tradition  stedfastly 
ffirnis  that  he  sofiered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  and 
hat  the  manner  of  his  death  was  by  beheading ; 
)ut  whether  this  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
mprL<4)nment  mentioned  by  Luke,  or  after  a 
ecood  imprisonment  incurred  subsequent  to  an 
Dtervening  period  of  freedom  and  active  exertion 
u  the  cause  of  Christianity,  has  been  much  dis- 
ossed  by  modem  writers. 

If,  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  allusions 
Q  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we  adopt  the 
atter  hypothesis,  it  will  follow  that  Paul,  auring 
the  interval  between  his  first  and  second  im- 
prisonments, undertook  an  extensive  apostolic 
oar,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  his  former 
cenes  of  labour  in  Asia  and  Greece,  and  perhaps 
ilso  fulfilled  his  purpose  of  going  into  Spam 
Kom.  XV.  24-28^.  He  probably  also  visited 
^rete  and  Dalmatia. 

PEACOCK.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has 
aken  place  respecting  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
vord  which  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Authorized 
»'ersioQ  (1  Kings  x.  22;  2  Chron.  ix.21).  Some 
lave  supposed  that  a  crested  parrot  is  meant, 
others  that  the  pheasant  is  the  bird  intended,  but 
he  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  usual 
tndering. 

There  are  only  two  species  of  true  peacocks, 
iz^  that  under  consideration,  which  is  the  Pavo 
rUtatua  of  Linn.;  and  another,  Pavo  muticus, 
lore  recently  discovered,  which  difiers  in  some 
articulars,  and  originally  belongs  to  Japan  and 
^hina.  Peacocks  bear  the  cold  ofthe  Himalayas  *. 
iiey  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  where  they  are, 
erpents  do  not  abound,  as  they  devour  the  young 
rith  great  avidity,  and,  it  is  said,  attack  with 
pint  even  the  cobra  de  capello  when  grown  to 
onsiderable  size,  arresting  its  progress  and  con- 
using  it  by  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  their  evo- 
utions  around  it,  till  exhausted  with  fatigue  it  is 
truck  on  the  head  and  despatched. 

A  detailed  description  of  a  species  so  well 
LDown,  we  deem  superfluous. 

PEARLS.  It  is  doubtful  that  pearls  are  men- 
ioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  word  gMsh, 
"endered  *  pearl'  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  appears  to 
nean  crystal ;  and  the  word  peninim,  which  our 
•ersion  translates  by  '  mbies,*  is  now  supposed  to 


esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  commodities 
of  the  East.  Their  modest  splendour  and  simple 
beauty  appear  to  have  captivated  the  Orientals, 
even  more  than  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
diamond,  and  have  made  them  at  all  times  the 
favourite  ornament  of  despotic  princes.  In  the 
West,  the  passion  for  this  elegant  luxury  was  at 
its  height  about  the  period  of  the  extinction  of 
Roman  freedom,  and  they  were  valued  in  Rome 
and  Alexandria  as  highly  as  precious  stones.  In 
Asia  this  taste  was  of  more  ancient  date,  and  may 
be  tnu^  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Persian 
dynasty ;  nor  has  it  ever  declined.  A  string  of 
pearls  of  the  largest  size  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  decorations  of  an  Eastern  monarch.  It 
was  thus  that  Tippoo  was  adorned  when  he  fell 
before  the  gates  of  his  capital ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  present  ruler  of  the  Persians  is  usually  de- 
corated. 

PE'KAH  {open-eyed),  the  officer  who  slew  Pe- 
kahiah  and  mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead  (b.c. 
758),  becoming  the  eighteenth  king  of  Israel. 
He  reigned  twenty  years.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  (but  not  before  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  reign)  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascene-Syria,  against  Judah;  and 
the  success  which  attended  their  operations  in- 
duced Ahaz  to  tender  to  Ti^lath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  his  homage  and  tnbute,  as  the  price  of 
his  aid  and  protection.  The  result  was  that  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  soon  obliged  to 
abandon  their  designs  against  Judah  in  order  to 
attend  to  their  own  dominions,  of  which  con- 
siderable parts  were  seized  and  retained  by  the 
Assyrians.  Israel  lost  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  two  and  a  half  uihea  which 
inhabited  it  were  sent  into  exile.  These  disasters 
seem  to  have  created  such  popular  discontent  as 
to  give  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  to  the  con- 
spiracy headed  by  Hoshea,  in  which  the  king  lost 
his  life  (2  Kings  xv.  25,  sq. ;  xvi.  5,  sq. ;  Isa. 
viii.  1-9;  xvii.  1-11). 


VII. 


PEKAHPAH  {Jehovah  hoM  opened  hia  eyes), 
son  and  successor  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel, 
who  began  to  reign  in  b.c.  760.  He  patronized 
and  supported  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calves ; 
and  after  an  undistinguished  reign  of  two  years, 
Pekah,  one  of  his  ^nerals,  conspired  against 
him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Argoh  and  Arish,  and 
fifty  Gileadites,  slew  him  in  the  haram  o(  his 
own  palace  (2  Kings  xv.  22-25). 

PE'LEG,  son  of  Eber,  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  Shem.    His  name  means  Jtvtsioa,  and  is 
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ooeairenoe  the  Apostle's  Temoral  from  Epbesns, 
on  which,  however,  he  had  already  detennined 
(Acts  xix.  21),  was  in  all  probability  expedited; 
and,  accordingly,  he  very  soon  after  the  tamult 
went  by  way  of  Troas  to  Philippi,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  some  time,  and  from  which, 
as  his  head-quarters,  he  made  extensive  excursions 
into  the  sarronnding  districts,  penetrating  even  to 
lUyrioum,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
(Rom.  XV.  19).  From  Philippi  he  went  to  Co- 
rinth, where  he  resided  three  months,  and  then 
returned  to  Philippi,  having  been  frustrated  in 
his  design  of  proceeding  through  Syria  to  Jeru- 
salem b^  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  sailing  from 
Philippi,  he  came  to  Troas,  where  he  abode  seven 
days;  thence  he  journeyed  on  foot  to  Assoe; 
thence  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Miletus,  where  he 
had  an  afiecting  interview  with  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17,  sq.) ;  thence  he 
sailed  for  Syria,  and,  after  visiting  several  inter- 
mediate ports,  landed  at  Tyre ;  and  thence,  after 
a  residence  of  seven  days,  he  travelled  by  way  of 
Ptolemais  and  Csssarea  to  Jerusalem.  This  con- 
stituted his  Jijlh  visit  to  that  city  after  his  con- 
version. 

On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  that,  whilst  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  the  Jews  was  unabated,  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  brother  Christians  were  alienated 
from  him  on  account  of  what  they  deemed  his  too 
lax  and  liberal  notions  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  To  obviate  these  feelings  on  their 
part,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Apostle  James, 
joined  himself  to  four  persons  who  nad  taken  on 
them  the  vows  of  a  Nazarite,  and  engaged  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  Mosaic 
ritual  required  that  such  should  be  absolved  from 
their  vows.  But  this  somewhat  questionable  act 
of  the  Apostle  had  no  effect  whatever  in  securing 
for  him  any  mitigation  of  the  hatred  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  unconverted  Jews ;  on  the 
contrary,  nis  appearance  in  the  temple  so  much 
exasperated  them,  that,  before  his  vow  was  ac- 
complished, they  seized  him,  and  would  have  put 
him  to  deatii  had  not  Lysias,  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  cohort  in  the  adjoining  citadel,  brought 
soldiers  to  his  rescue.  Under  the  protection  of 
Lysias,  the  Apostle  addrened  the  angry  mob,  set- 
ting forth  the  main  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
especially  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  his 
appointment  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 
Up  to  this  point  they  heard  him  patiently;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  insinuated  that  the  Gentiles 
were  viewed  by  him  as  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
Jews,  than  all  their  feeliogs  of  national  bigotry 
burst  forth  in  a  tempest  of  execration  and  fury 
against  the  Apostie.  Lysias,  ignorant  of  what 
Paul  had  been  saying,  from  his  having  addressed 
the  people  in  Hebrew,  and  suspecting  from  these 
vehement  demonstrations  of  the  detestation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Jews  that  something 
flagrantiy  vicious  must  have  been  committed  by 
him,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  examined,  and 
forced  by  scourging  to  coofess  his  crime.  From 
this  indignity  Paul  delivered  himself  by  asserting 
his  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen,  whom  it  was 
not  lawful  to  bind  or  scourge.  Next  day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  entered  into  a  de- 
fence of  his  conduct,  in  the  course  of  which, 
having  avowed  himself  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
todily  resurrection,  he  awakened  so  fierce  a 
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controversy  on  this  point  between  the  Phsrisos 
and  the  Sadducees  m  the  council,  that  Lyms, 
fearing  he  might  be  torn  to  pieces  among  tliem, 
gave  orders  to  remove  him  into  the  fort   From 
a  conspiracy  into  which  above  forty  of  the  Jevs 
had  entered  to  assassinate  him  he  was  detiycred 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  his  nepbew,  vbo, 
having  acquired  intelligence  of  the  plui  intimated 
it  first  to  Paul,  and  then  to  Lysias.    Alarmed  it 
the  serious  appearance  which  the  matter  vas » 
suming,  Lysias  determined  to  send  Paul  to  Co- 
sarea,  where  Felix  the  procurator  waa  residing, 
and  to  leave  the  affair  to  his  deciaon.    At  Cc- 
sarea  Paul  and  his  accusers  were  heard  by  Feiix; 
but  though  the  Apostle's  defence  was  UDa]uve^ 
able,  the  procurator,  fearful  of  giving  the  Jevs 
offence,  declined  pronouncing  any  dedaon,  and 
still  retained  Paul  in  bonds.    Some  time  after  be 
was  again  summoned  to  appear  before  Felii. 
who,  along  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  expresHd  i 
desire  to  hear   him  'concerning  the  &ith  ii 
Christ;'  and  on  this  occasion  the  foithfnl  aad 
fearless  Apostie  discoursed  so  pointedly  on  oeitah 
branches  of  good  morals,  in  which  the  parties  be 
was  addressing  were  notoriously  deficieDt,tb^ 
Felix  tremblea,  and  hastily  sent  him  from  Uf 
presence.    Shortiy  after  this  Felix  was  sacoeeded 
m  his  government  by   Porcius  Festus,  befoe 
whom   the  Jews  again   brought  their  durga 
against  Paul ;  and  who,  when  the  cause  camelB 
be  heard,  showed  so  much  of  a  dispositiao  s 
fovonr  the  Jews,  that  the  Apostle  folt  himself  » 
strained  to  appeal  to  Caesar.    To  mti^Kai 
Agrippa  and  his  wife  Bemice,  who  had  eom^ 
Cffisarea  to  visit  Festus,  and  whose  curiosity  «a 
excited  by  what  they  had  heard  of  Paul,  be  va 
again  called  before  the  governor,  and  *  pennitied 
to  speak  for  himself.'    On  this  occasion  be  n» 
pitulated  the  leading  points  of  his  history,  tid 
gave  such  an  account  of  his  views  and  ^eapt, 
that  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  the  mm  of 
Agrippa  mvourable  to  Christianity  and  to  tbe 
Apostie ;  so  much  so  that,  but  for  Ins  haviogap- 
pealed  to  Cesar,  it  is  probable  he  would  bsTe 
been  set  at  liber^.    His  cause,  however,  hxnaf 
by  that  appeal  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tk 
emperor,  it  was  necessary  that  he  shoold  fo  o 
Rome,  and  thither  accordingly  Festus  sent  bisL 
His  voyage  was  long  and  disastrous.    Leaviag 
CsDsarea  when  the  season  was  already  «»* 
derably  advanced,  they  coasted  along  Syria  « 
for  as  Sidon,  and  tiien  crossed  to  Myrs,  a  port  ci 
Lycia;  thence  they  sailed  slowly  to  Cnidos;  tod 
thence,  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  wads, 
they  struck  across  to  Crete,  and  with  difficolw 
reached  a  port  on  the  southern  part  of  thatisUsd 
called  *  The  Fair  Haven,'  near  the  town  of  Lass. 
There  Paul  urged  the  centurion,  under  whose 
charge  he  and   his  fellow-prisonera  had  ben 
placHi,  to  winter ;  but  tiie  place  not  bcinf  te^ 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  the  weather  pro- 
mising fevourably,  this  advice  was  not  followed, 
and  they  again  set  sail,  intending  to  rearh  Pbff- 
nice,  a  port  in  the  same  island,  and  there  to 
winter.     Scarcely  had  they  set  sail,  hovreiw, 
when  a  tempest  arose,  at  the  mercy  of  which  thg 
were  driven  for  fourteen  days  in  a  westerly  *• 
rection,  until  they  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of 
Malta,  where  they  suffered  shipwreck,  but  ntt 
out  any  loss  of  life.    Hospitably  received  by  tbe 
natives,  they  abode  there  three  manHa,  dnriBg 
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vhicb  time  Pftol  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
preachiog  the  Gotpel,  and  of  showing  the  power 
with  which  he  was  endued  for  the  authentication 
of  his  message  by  performing  many  miracles  for 
the  advantage  of  the  people.  On  the  approach 
of  spring  they  availed  themselves  of  a  ship  of 
Aleundria  which  had  wintered  in  the  island, 
sud  set  sail  for  Syracuse,  where  they  remained 
three  days ;  thence  they  crossed  to  Rhegium,  in 
Italy ;  and  thence  to  Puteoli,  from  which  place 
Faiil  aod  hia  companions  journeyed  to  Rome. 
Here  he  was  delivered  by  the  centurion  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  who  permitted  him  to  dwell 
in  bis  own  hired  house  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  soldier.  And  thus  he  continued  for  two  years, 
'  receiving  all  that  came  to  him,  preaching  the 
kiogdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confi- 
deoce,  DO  man  forbidding  him'  (Acte  xxi.  17; 
nviii.  31). 

At  this  point  the  evangelist  abruptly  closes  his 
narrative,  leaving  us  to  glean  our  information  re- 
carding  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Apostle 
from  less  certain  sources.  Tradition  stedfastly 
affirm^  that  he  sufiered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  and 
that  the  manner  of  his  death  was  by  beheading ; 
but  whether  this  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
imprisonment  mentioned  by  Luke,  or  after  a 
second  imprisonment  incurred  subsequent  to  an 
iDtervening  period  of  freedom  and  active  exertion 
iu  the  cause  of  Christianity,  haa  been  much  dis- 
cussed by  modem  writers. 

If,  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  allusions 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we  adopt  the 
latter  hypothesis,  it  will  follow  that  Paul,  during 
the  interval  between  his  first  and  second  im- 
prisonments, undertook  an  extensive  apostolic 
tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  his  former 
scenes  of  labour  in  Asia  and  Greece,  and  perhaps 
*''^  fulfilled  his  purpose  of  going  into  Spam 


also 

(Kom.  XV.  24-28).'     'tie  probably^  also  visited 

Crete  and  Dalmatia. 

PKACOCK.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has 
taken  place  respecting  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  which  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Authorixed 
Version  (I  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21).  Some 
have  supposed  that  a  crested  parrot  is  meant, 
others  that  the  pheasant  is  the  bird  intended,  but 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  fiivour  of  the  usual 
rendering. 

There  are  only  two  species  of  true  peacocks, 
viz^  that  under  consideration,  which  is  the  Pavo 
crUtalus  of  Linn.;  and  another,  Pauo  muticus, 
more  recently  discovered,  which  differs  in  some 
particulars,  and  originally  belongs  to  Japan  and 
China.  Peacocks  bear  the  cold  of  the  Himalayas : 
they  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  where  they  are, 
serpents  do  not  abound,  as  they  devour  the  young 
vith  great  avidity,  and,  it  is  said,  attack  with 
spirit  even  the  cobra  de  capello  when  grown  to 
considerable  size,  arresting  its  progress  and  con- 
fusing it  by  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  their  evo- 
Intions  around  it,  till  exhausted  with  fatigue  it  is 
struck  on  the  head  and  despatched. 

A  detailed  description  of  a  species  so  well 
known,  we  deem  superfluous. 

PEARLS.  It  is  doubtful  that  pearls  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament.  The  word  gabiah, 
rendered  'pearl'  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  appears  to 
mean  crystal ;  and  the  word  peninim,  which  our 
version  translates  by  '  rabies,^  is  now  supposed  to 


mean  coral  [Cobal].    But  in  the  New  Testament 
the  pearls  are  repeatedly  mentioned.    In  Matt, 
xiii.  45, 46,  a  merchant  (travelling  jeweller)  seek- 
ing goodly  pearh,  finds  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  to  be  able  to  purchase  it,  sells  all  that  he  has — 
all  the  jewels  he  had  previously  secured.     In 
1  Tim.  ii.  9,  and  Rev.  xvii.  4,  pearls  are  mentioned 
as  the  ornaments  of  females ;  in  Rev.  xviii.  12-16, 
among  costly  merchandize;  and   Rev.  xxi.  12, 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  are 
*■  twelve  pearls.'    These  intimations  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  pearls  were  in  more  common  use 
among  the  Jews  after  than  before  the  captivity, 
while  they  evince  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  in  later  times  held.    The  island  of  Tylos 
(Bahrein)  was  especially  renowned  for  its  fishery 
of  pearls ;  the  Indian  ocean  was  also  known  to 
produce  pearls.    *  Pearls  have  at  all  times  been 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  commodities 
of  the  East.    Their  modest  splendour  and  simple 
beauty  appear  to  have  captivated  the  Orientals, 
even  more  than  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
diamond,  and  have  made  them  at  all  times  the 
favourite  ornament  of  despotic  princes.    In  the 
West,  the  passion  for  this  elegant  luxury  was  at 
its  height  about  the  period  of  the  extinction  of 
Roman  freedom,  and  they  were  valued  in  Rome 
and  Alexandria  as  highly  as  precious  stones.    In 
Asia  this  taste  was  of  more  ancient  date,  and  may 
be  traced  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Persian 
dynasty ;  nor  has  it  ever  declined.    A  string  of 
pearls  of  the  largest  size  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  decorations  of  an  Eastern  monarch.     It 
was  thus  that  Tippoo  was  adorned  when  he  fell 
before  the  gates  of  his  capital ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  present  ruler  of  the  Persians  is  usually  de- 
corated. 

PE'KAH  {opentved\  the  officer  who  slew  Pe- 
kahiah  and  mountea  the  throne  in  his  stead  (b.c. 
758),  becoming  the  eighteenth  king  of  Israel. 
He  reigned  twenty  years.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  (but  not  before  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  reign)  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascene-Syria,  against  Judidi;  and 
the  success  which  attended  their  operations  in- 
duced Ahaz  to  tender  to  Ti^lath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  his  homage  and  tnbute,  as  the  price  of 
his  aid  and  protection.  The  result  was  that  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  soon  obliged  to 
abandon  their  designs  against  Judah  in  order  to 
attend  to  their  own  dominions,  of  which  con- 
siderable parts  were  seized  and  retained  by  the 
Assyrians.  Israel  lost  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  two  and  a  half  trib«s  which 
inhabited  it  were  sent  into  exile.  These  disasters 
seem  to  have  created  such  popular  discontent  as 
to  give  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  to  the  con- 
spiracy headed  by  Hoshea,  in  which  the  king  lost 
his  life  (2  Kings  xv.  25,  sq. ;  xvi.  5,  sq. ;  Isa. 
vii.;  viii.  1-9;  xvii.  1-11). 

PEKAHPAH  {Jehovah  has  opened  his  eyes), 
son  and  successor  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel, 
who  began  to  reign  in  b.c.  760.  He  patronized 
and  supported  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calves ; 
and  after  an  undistinguished  reign  of  two  years, 
Pekah,  one  of  his  generals,  conspired  against 
him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Argob  and  Arish,  and 
fifty  Gileadites.  slew  him  in  the  haram  of  his 
own  palace  (2  Kings  xv.  22-25). 

PE'LEG,  son  of  Eber,  and  fourth  iu  descent 
from  Shem.    His  name  means  division,  and  is 
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nid  to  have  been  giveii  bim  '  became  in  hit  days 
the  earth  wu  diTided  '  (Gen.  i.  25;  xi.  16). 

PEUCAN  (Ler.  li.  18;  Deut  iiT.  17 ;  P». 
die-,  Im.iiiiT.  II;  Zeph.iL  14). 

The  name  haalh  tbiu  reodered,  is  suppoced 
to  be  derived  from  the  ftclioa  of  throwing  ap 
food,  *bich  the  bird  reallf  effeeu  when  di>- 
ehirginf;  the  contents  of  the  bag  beneath  its 
bill.  Bui  it  may  be  suggested,  as  iwt  nnlikely, 
that  the  name  is  imitative  of  the  voice  of  the 
pelican,  which,  although  seldom  heard  in  cap- 
tivity, is  uttered  frequenllj  at  the  periods  of 
migration,  and  is  compared  to  the  braying  of  an 


..    ._ le  subeolar  regionf, 

of  them  miEnte  in  oar  hemisphere  vilb  the 
■■OTthem  spring,  occupy   S^rria,  the  laka   and 


riv«n  of  temperate  Asia,  sad  extend  weatwaid 
into  Earope  up  the  Danube  into  Hangary,  and 
northward  to  some  rivers  of  southern  Rossia. 
They  likewise  freqaent  salt-water  marshet,  and 
the  shallows  of  harbours,  bat  seldom  alight  on 
the  open  sea,  though  they  ate  said  to  dart  down 
tipon  flsh  triaa  a  considerable  height 
PE'LITHITES,     [Chehstbitu  and   Pej-i- 

pen!    [Wkitino.] 

PENI'KL  C/oce  if  God),  or  PiaroKi,  a  place 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  Jacob  wrestled  with 
the  angel,  and 'called  the  name  of  the  place 
Peniel ;  for  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my 
life  is  preserved '  (Gen.  zxxii.  30).  There  was 
in  after-^mea  a  fortified  town  in  this  place,  the 
inhabitBDls  of  which  exposed  themselves  to  the 
resentment  of  Gideon,  for  refusing  anccaur  to  his 
troops  when  parsuing  the  Midianiles  (Juilg.  viii. 
B).  The  site  is  not  known ;  bat  it  mast  have 
been  at  some  point  on  or  not  &r  from  the  north 
bonk  of  the  Jabbok.  Men  of  this  name  occi 
I  Chron.  iv.  4;  viii.  SS. 

PENIN-NAH  (cwor),  one  of  the  two  wiv. 
Elkanah,  the  &ther  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  L  S). 
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In  considering  the  Pentatrach,  the  bit  i)iKaia 
which  arites  is — Who  wss  its  adthob!  liii(< 
g>«at  importance  to  hear,  first,  what  tbe  b«t 
Itself  says  on  this  tabject.  The  PeataMdi  doa 
not  present  itself  as  an  anonymaiti  prodnctica. 
It  is  manifeatly  intended  and  desliiwd  to  bet 
public  moniment  for  the  whole  people,  ud  ll 
doe«  not  veil  its  ori^n  in  a  mysteriODiobwinir , 
on  the  contrary,  the  book  speaks  most  detri;  ts 
this  subject. 

According  to  Exod.  itii.  14,  Uoiea  wit  no- 
manded  by  God  to  write  the  victory  ma  Ik 
Amalekites  ta  tie  book.  This  passage  thon  ibi 
the  account  to  be  inserted  wis  inleodtd  u  in 
a  portion  of  a  more  extensive  work,  with  vtid  i 
the  reader  is  inpposed  to  be  acquainted,  llilw 
proves  that  Moies,at  an  early  poiod  of  hiipoUJi 
career,  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  leavinglob 
people  a  written  memorial  of  the  Divine  giulua. 
and  that  be  folly  anderstood  the  close  ud  u- 
ccssary  connection  of  an  anthoriutive  lav  viAi 
written  code.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  DKsa  hi' 
prising  that  the  ohaervatian  repeatedly  aan 
that  Mosea  wrote  down  the  account  at  otiiB 
events  (Eiod.  xziv.  «,  7  ;  xxiiv.  97,  3S;  Ku 
xxaiii.  2).  Especially  important  are  Ibe  but  ' 
menta  in  Deut  i.  S ;  ziviii.  58.  In  Dent  mi 
9,  iU  (30)  the  whole  work  ii  expressly  sktIW 
to  Moses  as  the  author,  indnding  the  pivBi 
Ueut.  zxxii.  It  may  be  made  a  question  irbi4i 
the  hand  of  a  later  writer,  who  fiiisbed  ibt  Ar 
Uleuch,  is  perceptible  from  ch.  iixL  3i  (cof 
xxxiii.  1,  and  xxxiv.),  or  whether  the  vonii 
xxxi.  24-30  are  still  the  words  of  ttaa.  Ii 
the  ibrmer  case  we  have  two  witneoo.  i 
Moees  himself,  and  the  coDtinaator  of  iIm  1^ 
tatencb  ;  in  the  latter  case,  which  ksdi  u  ■ 
the  mure  likely,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Moa 

Modem  criUcism  has  raised  many  vbjecnn 
against  these  statements  of  the  Pentaleitft  f^ 
lative  to  its  own  origin.  Many  crilici  mftof 
that  they  can  discover  in  the  Pentatiiicli  iiuiii' 
tioni  that  the  author  intended  to  make  Liiud.' 
known  as  a  person  diOerent  from  Mnso.  IV 
most  important  objection  is  the  tbllowiig:  Ha 
the  Pentatmch,  speaking  of  Mosea,  al»>ji  i» 
the  third  permn,  bestows  praise  npmi  hlia.  »< 
use*  concerning  him  exprcBions  of  luped  ^ 
Pentateuch  even  exhibits  Moaea  quite  objeciinl' 
in  the  blessing  recorded  in  DeuL  xxxiii-  4.  i- 

To  this  objectian  we  reply,  that  ibe  oKolOt 
third  person  proves  nothing.  The  later  Hrtn* 
~  '  also  speak  of  themselves  in  the  lliird  po- 
Ve  might  addaoe  similar  inilBDCM  bo 
the  classical  authors,  as  Caesar,  Xenopban.  ud 
others.  The  use  of  the  third  penon.  imwdo' 
the  first,  prevails  also  among  Oriental  iiiibai. 
In  addition  to  Ibis  we  ihould  observe,  dial  ib 
nature  of  the  booh  itself  demands  the  aw  oF  lb 
third  person,  iu  reference  to  Moses,  thnngW 
the  Pentateuch.     This  usage  entirely  coTropcw 

th  the  character  both  of  the  history  ud  cl'^ 
w  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  IfwccaCBdff 
that  the  Pentateuch  wss  destined  to  be  a  bod  a 
divine  revelation,  in  which  God  eihibiwd  » |» 
people  the  exemplification  of  his  pmnda™ 
guidance,  we  cannot  expect  that  Hoses,  b;  ^1"" 
the  Lord  had  oammnnicated  his  latest  twriiiiw. 
■hoald  be  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  Ibt  l^ 
petwm.     In  the  poetry  contained  in  Dent-  «»"■ 
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4.  MoKS  Speaks  in  the  name  of  the  people,  which 
he  penonifies  and  introdnoes  as  speaking.  The 
expmdoDS  in  Exod.  xi.  3,  and  Num.  xii.  3  and 
7,  belong  entirely  to  the  context  of  history,  and 
to  its  fiiithfbl  and  complete  relation ;  consequently 
it  is  by  no  means  Tain  boasting  that  is  there  ex- 
pressed, bat  admiration  of  the  diyine  mercy  glo- 
rified in  the  people  of  God.  In  considering  these 
pusages  we  most  also  bear  in  mind  the  &r  greater 
Domber  of  other  passages  which  speak  of  the 
feebleness  and  the  sins  of  Mosea. 

It  is  certain  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
asserts  himself  to  be  Moses.    The  question  then 
arises,  whether  it  is  possible  to  consider  this  as- 
wrtiou  to  be  true— whether  Moses  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  author?    In  this  question  is 
coQtained  another,  viz.  whether  the  Pentateuch 
forms  such  a  continuous  whole  that  it  is  possible 
to  ascribe  it  to  one  author  ?    This  question  has 
been  principally  discussed  in  modem  criticism. 
Id  various  manners  it  has  been  tried  to  destroy 
the  nnity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  resolre  its 
coDstituent  parts  into  a  number  of  documents  and 
fragments.    Eicfahom  and  hia  followers  assert 
that  Genesis  only  is  composed  of  several  ancient 
documents.    This  assertion  is  still  reconcilable 
with  the  Mosaical  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.    But 
Vater  and  others  allege  tiiat  the  whole  Pentateuch 
is  composed  of  fragments ;  from  which  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of 
the  whole.    Modem  critics  are,  however,  by  no 
means  imanimous  in  their  opinions.    The  latest 
writer  on  this  subject,  Ewald,  in  his  history  of 
the  pople  of  Israel,  asserts  that  there  were  seven 
diSeruut  authors  concerned  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  the  internal  unity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  demonstrated  in  many  able 
assays.    The  attempts  at  division  are  especially 
supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  prevailing  use  of 
the  different  names  of  God  in  various  portions  of 
the  work ;  but  the  arguments  derived  from  this 
circumstance    have    been  found  insufficient  to 
prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  dif- 
ferent authors. 

The  inquiry  concerning  the  imity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  intimately  connected  with  its  histo- 
rical CHARACTER.  If  there  are  in  the  Penta- 
teuch decided  contradictions,  or  different  con- 
tradictory statements  of  one  and  the  same  fhct, 
Dot  only  its  unity  but  also  its  historical  trath 
would  be  negatived.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
work  is  to  &  considered  as  written  by  Moses, 
the  whole  style  and  internal  veracity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch must  correspond  with  the  character  of 
Moses.  Considerate  critics,  who  are  not  under 
the  sway  of  dogmatic  prejudices,  find  that  the 
passages  which  are  produced  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  by  no  means  support  such  a  conclusion, 
and  that  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  separate  portions  discovers  many 
vestiges  demonstrating  that  the  work  originated 
in  the  age  of  Moses. 

In  the  remote  times  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquity,  we  find  no  vestiges  of  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Mosaical  books.  The  Gnostics, 
indeed,  opposed  the  Pentateuch,  but  attacked  it 
merely  on  account  of  their  dogmatical  opinions 
conceming  the  Law,  and  Judusm  in  general; 
consequendy  they  did  not  impugn  the  authenti- 
dty,  Irat  merely  the  divine  authority  of  the  Law. 


Heathen  authors  alone,  as  Celsus  and  Julian,  re- 
presented the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  as  being 
mythological,  and  paralleled  them  with  Pagan 
mythology. 

In  the  middle  ages,  but  not  earlier,  we  find 
some  very  concealed  critical  doubts  in  the  works 
of  some  Jews — as  Isaac  Ben  Jasos,  who  lived  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  Aben  Ezra.  After 
the  Kefbrmation,  it  was  sometimes  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  later  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Such  attempts  were  made  by  Spinoza,  Richard 
Simon,  Le  Clerc,  and  Van  Dale ;  out  these  critics 
were  not  unanimous  in  their  results. 

In  the  period  of  English,  French,  and  German 
deism,  the  Pentateuch  was  attacked  rather  by 
jests  than  by  arguments.  Attacks  of  a  more 
scientific  nature  were  made  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  these  were  met  by  such 
critics  as  John  David  Michaelis  and  Eichhom, 
who  energeticallv  and  effectually  defended  the 

genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.    These  critics, 
owever,  on  account  of  their  own  false  position, 
did  as  much  harm  as  good  to  the  cause. 

A  new  epoch  of  criticism  commences  about 
the  year  1805.  This  was  produced  by  Vater's 
Commentary  and  de  Wette's  Beitrage  zur  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  alte  Testament,  Vater  embodied 
all  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  books  the 
principles  which  Wolf  had  employed  with  re- 
ference to  the  Homeric  poems.  He  divided  the 
Pentateuch  into  fragments,  to  each  of  which  he 
assigned  its  own  period,  but  referred  the  whole 
generally  to  the  age  of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian exile.  Since  the  days  of  Vater  a  series  of 
the  most  different  hypotheses  has  been  produced 
by  German  critics  about  the  age  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  of  its  constituent  sections.  No 
one  critic  seems  fully  to  aeree  with  any  other ; 
and  frequendy  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  opinions 
advanced  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  destitute  of  any 
sure  fbnndation. 

PEN'TECOST,  the  name  (signifying  fiftieth) 
given  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  or  of  Ingathering,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  fiftieth  day  from  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread,  or  the  Passover  *,  or  seven. weeks  from  the 
1 6th  day  of  Nisan.  It  was  a  festival  of  thanks 
for  the  harvest,  and  commenced  immediately  after 
the  Passover  [Festivals].  It  was  one  of  the 
three  great  yearly  festivals,  in  which  all  the  males 
were  required  to  appear  before  God  at  the  place 
of  his  sanctuary.  Josephns  states  that  in  his 
time  great  numbers  of  Jews  resorted  from  eveij 
quarter  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  this  festival.  This 
testimony  affords  interesting  corroboration  of 
Acts  ii.  1,  9-11 ;  xx.  16 ;  I  C^r.  xvl.  8,  in  which 
the  same  fkct  appears.  The  commencement  of 
the  Christian  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
preceded  as  it  was  by  our  Lord  s  ascension,  at- 
tached a  peculiar  interest  to  this  season,  and 
eventually  led  to  its  being  set  apart  for  the  com- 
memoration of  these  great  events.  It  was  not, 
however,  established  as  one  of  the  great  festivals 
until  the  fourth  century.  The  combination  of 
two  events  (the  Ascension  and  the  desoent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost)  in  one  festival  has  a  parallel  in  the 
original  Jewish  feast,  which  is  held  to  have  in- 
cluded the  feast  of  first-fruits,  and  of  the  delivering 
of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  14-81 ; 
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Num.  zxTiu.  26).  Indeed,  this  festival  in  some 
respects  bean  a  close  analogy  to  the  Jewish  one ; 
and  is  evidently  little  more  than  a  modification 
of  it  The  converts  of  that  day,  on  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended,  were  tlK  firat  fruit*  of 
the  Spirit.  This  festival  became  one  of  the  three 
baptismal  seasons,  and  it  derives  its  name  of 
Whitsunday,  or  white-Sunday,  from  so  many 
being  clad  in  white  on  this  the  day  of  their 
baptism. 

1.  PE'OR,  a  mountain  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxiii.  28).  Eusebius  places  it  between 
Livias  and  Esbus,  over  against  Jericho ;  which 
shows  that  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  usually  statol.  It  has  not  in  modern 
times  beeu  recognised. 

2.  PEOR,  an  idol.  [Baai^Peor.] 
PEHEZ-UZ'ZAH,  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  which  obtained  this  name 
(^meaning  '  breach  of  Uzzah')  from  the  judgment 
inflicted  upon  Uzsah  for  rashly  handling  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  VI.  8;  1  Chron.  xiii.  11). 

PERFUMEa  In  the  article  Anointiiio  we 
have  noticed  the  use  of  perfhmes  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  the  botanical  articles  all  the  aro- 
matic substances  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  care- 
fblly  examined.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  only 
to  add  a  few  remarks,  which  the  scope  of  those 
articles  does  not  embrace. 

The  ointments  and  oils  used  by  the  Israelites 
were  rarely  simple,  but  were  oouipound  of  va- 
rious ingredients  (Job  xli.  22).  Olive  oil,  the 
valued  product  of  Palestine  (Deut  xxviii.  40; 
Mic  vi.  15),  was  combined  with  sundry  aroma- 
tics,  chiefly  foreign  (1  Kings  x.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
22),  particularly  bosem,  myrrh,  and  nard  [see 
these  words].  Such  ointments  were  for  the  most 
part  costly  (Amos  vi.  6),  and  formed  a  much- 
coveted  luxury.  The  ingredients,  and  often  the 
prepared  oils  and  resins  in  a  state  fit  for  use, 
were  obtained  chiefly  in  traffic  from  the  PhoBni- 
cians,  who  imported  them  in  small  alabaster 
boxes  [Alabaster],  in  which  the  delicious  aroma 
was  best  preserved.  The  preparation  of  the 
more  costly  unguents  required  peculiar  skill  and 
therefore  formed  a  particular  profession.  The  ro- 
kechim  of  Exod.  xxx.  25,  35 ;  Neh.  iii.  8 ;  Eccles. 
X.  1,  called  *  A^thecary'  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  was 
no  other  than  a  maker  of  perfumes.  So  strong 
were  the  better  kinds  of  ointments,  and  so  per- 
fectly were  the  different  component  substances 
amafffamated,  that  they  have  been  known  to  re- 
tain their  scent  several  hundred  years.  One  of 
the  alabaster  vases  in  the  museum  at  Alnwick 
Castle  contains  some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
ointment,  between  two  and  three  thousand  years 
old,  and  yet  its  odour  remains. 

The  '  holy  anointing  oil,'  employed  in  the  sa- 
cerdotal unction,  was  composed  of  two  parts 
*  myrrhp'  two  parts  *  cassia,'  one  part '  cinnamon,' 
one  part  *  sweet  calamus,'  compounded  *  according 
to  the  art  of  the  perfumer,'  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  purest  olive  oil  to  give  it  the  proper 
consistence  (Exod.  xxx.  23,  25).  It  was  strictly 
forbidden  that  any  perfume  like  this,  that  is, 
composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  should  be  used 
for  common  purposes,  or  indeed  made  at  all  (xxx. 
82.  33). 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  this  holy  ointment 
made  on  the  oocasi<m  which  the  text  describes, 
bdng  no  less  than  750  ounces  of  solids  com* 


:  pounded  with  B^e  qoarts  of  oil,  nay  gireioiM 
I  idea  of  the  profose  use  of  perfumes  among  tke 
I  Hebrews.  We  are,  indeed,  toUi  by  thp  ?$Simi 
\  (cxxxiiL  2),  that  when  the  holy  soointiDg  oti 
I  was  poured  upon  the  head  of  Aaron,  it  flowed 
I  down  over  his  beard  and  dress,  even  to  th€  ikirts 
I  of  his  garments. 

PER'GA,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  id  Ana  Hloor, 

I  situated  upon  the  river  Cestrus,  sixty  stsdes  fran 

I  its  estuary.    On  a  hill  near  the  town  stood  a  ce> 

'  lebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  at  which  the  inhabit- 

I  ants  of  the  surrounding  coimtry  held  a  yesrir 

festival  in  honour  of  Uie  goddess.    Perga  vas 

originally  the  capital  of  F^imphylia ;  hat  wba 

that  province  was  divided  into  two,  S^de  becase 

the  cixief  town  of  the  first,  and  Perga  of  the  s^ 

cond  Pamphylia.    The  apostle  Paol  was  tviee 

at  this  place  (Acts  xiii.  IS ;  xiv.  25).   In  the  fint 

instance  he  seems  to  have  landed  at  Pergi,  td 

the  Cestrus  was  then,  in  hud,  navigabfe  to  the 

town,  although  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  nor 

impassable,  hiEiving  long  been  closed  by  a  bar. 

The  site  has  been  established  by  CoL  Leake,  u 

that  where  extensive  remains  of  vaulted  and  niaed 

buildings  were  observed  by  Gt;nenl  Kohleroa 

the  Cestrus,  west  of  Stavros.    It  is  called  by  tk 

Turks  Eski-kalesL 

PER'GAMOS,  orPsBOAMDM,  a  townoftht 
Great  Mysia,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  tk 
same  name,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  fn- 
vinoe  of  Asia  Propria.  The  river  Caicns,  vM 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  branches  meetaf 
thirty  or  forty  miles  above  its  mouth,  walena 
extensive  valley  not  exceeded  in  natural  ber^ 
and  fertility  by  any  in  the  world.  In  this  valkf. 
in  N.  lat  S9»  4',  E.  long.  270  12',  stood  Pergi- 
mos,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  fi« 
the  sea.  It  lav  on  the  north  bank  of  the  GaicBs, 
at  the  base  and  on  the  declivity  of  two  highaad 
steep  mountains,  on  one  of  which  nowsaodsi 
dilapidated  castle.  About  two  centuries  bdon 
the  Christian  era,  Pergamos  became  thereiideDoe 
of  the  celebrated  kings  of  the  fiimily  of  Attalss. 
and  a  seat  of  literature  and  the  arts.  King  £11- 
menes,  the  second  of  the  name,  greatly  besodfied 
the  town,  and  increased  the  library  of  Pergantf 
so  considerably  that  the  number  of  voliuoe 
amounted  to  200,000.  As  the  papyrus  sbnb  bd 
not  yet  begun  to  be  exported  from  Egypti  fM 
and  goat  skins,  cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  pa^ 
pose,  were  used  for  manuscripts ;  and  ss  the  art 
of  preparing  them  was  brought  to  perfectioD  ^ 
Pergamos,  they,  firom  that  circumstance,  obtaion 
the  name  of  pergamena,  or  parchment  The  li- 
brary remained  at  Pergamos  alter  the  kiogdoa 
of  the  Attali  had  lost  its  independence,  aodl  An- 
tony removed  it  to  Egypt,  and  presented  \t^ 
Queen  Cleopatra.  The  valuable  tapestries,  calM 
in  Latin  auliea,  from  having  adorned  the  hall « 
King  Attains,  were  also  wrought  in  this  towa- 
The  last  kins  of  Pergamos  bequeathed  his  ti» 
sures  to  the  Romans,  who  took  possesBioo  of  tbe 
kingdom  also,  and  erected  it  into  a  P^^"^."^ 
der  the  name  of  Asia  Propria.  Pergamos  retaiwj 
under  the  Romans  that  authority  over  the  cities  a 
Asia,  which  it  had  acquired  under  the  •ncceso'J 
of  Attains,  and  ii  still  preserves  many  testi^o « 
its  ancient  magnificence.  Remains  of  the  AitV' 
pium  and  of  some  other  temples,  of  the  theaffr. 
stadium,  amphitheatre,  and  several  other  beiM- 
ings,  are  ttiill  to  been  seen.    Even  now,  Pcf|*' 
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mos,  under  the  Dame  of  Bergamo,  is  a  place  of 
(xmsiderable  importance,  containing  a  population 
estimated  at  14,000,  of  whom  about  3000  are 
Greeks,  900  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Turks.  The 
town  consists  for  the  most  part  of  small  and  mean 
vooden  houses,  among  which  appear  the  remains 
of  early  Christian  churches,  showing 'like  vast 
fortresses  amid  vast  barracks  of  wood/ 

In  Pergamos  was  one  of*  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,'  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed. 
This  church  b  commended  for  its  fidelity  and 
firmness  in  the  midst  of  persecutions,  and  in  a  citr 
80  eminently  addicted  to  idolatry.  *  I  know,'  it 
is  said,  'thy  works,  and  where  thou  dweUe»t,  even 
where  Satan^e  seat  is '  (Rev.  ii.  13).  Now  there 
was  at  Pergamos  a  celebrated  and  much  fre- 
ooented  temple  of  iEsculapius,  who  probably 
there,  as  in  other  places,  was  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a  living  serpent,  fed  in  the  temple,  and 
coosidered  as  its  aivinity.  Hence  iBsculapius 
was  called  the  god  of  Pergamos,  and  on  the  coins 
ftrack  by  the  town  .£sculapius  appears  with  a 
rod  encircled  by  a  serpent  As  the  sacred  writer 
mentions  (Rev.  xii.  9)  the  great  dragon  and  the 
old  serpent,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  when 
be  ays  in  the  above  passage,  that  the  church  of 
Pergamos  dwelt  *  where  Satan's  seat  is,'  he  alludes 
to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  which  was  there 
practised. 

PER'IZZITE,  a  Canaanitish  tribe  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  region  which  they  eventuallv 
Tielded  to  Ephraim  and  Judah  (Josh.  xi.  3 ;  xvii. 
15;  Judg.  L  4,  5).  They  were  kindred  to  the 
Caoaanites  strictly  so  called  (Exod.  xxiii.  23; 
Judg.  i.  45) :  sometimes  Canaanites  and  Periz- 
lites  are  put  for  all  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xiii.  7 ;  xxxiv.  30) ;  while  in  other  places 
the  Perizzites  are  enumerated  with  various  other 
tribes  of  the  same  stock  (Gen.  xv.  20 ;  Exod.  iii. 
8;  17 ;  Dent.  vii.  1,  &c).  A  residue  of  the  Pe- 
rizzites still  remained  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
and  were  by  him  subjected  to  bond-cervice  (1 
Kings  ix.  20). 

PERSIANS,  the  name  of  a  people  and  nation 
which  occurs  only  in  the  later  periods  of  the  bi- 
blical history,  and  then  for  the  most  part  in  con- 
junction with  the  Medes  [Medes] — ^a  conjunction 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  sacred 
records,  since  the  most  respectable  historioil  au- 
thorities have  found  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  in  truth  but  one  nation, 
ool^  that  at  an  earlier  period  the  Medes,  at  a  later 
period  the  Persians,  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
bore  sway.  This  ascendancy,  in  the  case  of  the 
Persians,  as  generally  in  the  ancient  Asiatic  go- 
vernments, was  owing  to  the  corrupting  and 
enervating  influence  of  supreme  ana  despotic 
power  on  the  one  side,  ana  on  the  other  to  the 
retention  on  the  part  of  mountaineers,  or  of  tribes 
seated  remotely  from  the  centre  of  the  empire,  of 
primitive  simplicity, — in  laborious  lives,  hard 
f^ire,  and  constant  exposure,  which  create  patient 
endnranoe,  athletic  strength,  manly  courage,  in- 
dependence :  qualities  which  in  their  turn  refuse 
or  throw  o^a  yoke,  and  convert  a  subject  into  a 
conquering  and  ruling  nation.  At  what  precise 
time  this  great  change  was  brought  about  in  re- 
gard to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  determine  historically.  With  Cyrus 
the  elder,  however,  begins  (b.c.  558)  thedomi- 
'lation  of  the  Persian  dynasty  which  held  rale  over 


Media  as  well  as  Persia.  Whether  Cyrus  came 
to  the  throne  by  inheritance,  aa  the  son-in-law  of 
Cambyses  II.,  according  to  Xenophon,  or  whether 
he  won  the  throne  by  vanquishing  Astyages,  the 
last  Median  king,  im-eeably  to  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  is  one  ofthose  many  points  connected 
with  early  Eastern  history,  which,  for  want  of 
documents,  and  in  the  midst  of  historical  discre- 
pancies, must  remain  probably  for  ever  uncer- 
tain. 

The  most  interesting  event  to  the  theologian  in 
the  history  of  Cyrus  is  the  permission  which  he 
gave  (B.C.  536)  to  the  captive  Jews  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  the 
unusual  length  in  Asiatic  monarchies  of  thirty 
years,  Cyrus  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  (b.c. 
529).  He  was  succeeded  by  Cambyses  (b.&  529), 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  reigned  seven  years 
and  five  months.  Then  came  (b.c.  522)  Smerdis, 
nominally  brother  of  Cambyses,  but  in  reality  a 
Magian ;  and  as  the  Magi  were  of  Median  blood, 
this  circumstance  shows  that,  though  the  Medes 
had  lost  the  sovereignty,  they  were  not  without 
great  power.  Smerdis  being  assassinated  (b.c. 
521),  Darius  Hystaspis  was  elected  king.  He 
favoured  the  Jews,  and  permitted  them  to  resume 
and  complete  the  building  of  their  temple,  which 
had  been  broken  off  by  reason  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  heterogeneous  populations  of  Samaria 
(Ezra  iv.  2 ;  2  Kines  xvii.  24),  and  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  at  the  Persian  court  (Ezra 
iv.  11).  The  last  monarch  had  for  successor 
Xerxes  (ac.  485),  who  is  probably  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  After  a  reign  of  twenty 
Years,  Xerxes  was  murdered  by  Artabanus,  who, 
however,  enjoyed  his  boot?  only  for  the  short 
period  of  seven  months.  The  next  in  order  was 
Artaxerxes  (I.)  Lonsimanus  ^b.c.  465),  who  en- 
joyed his  power  for  the  surprisingly  long  period  of 
forty  years,  and  then  quietly  handed  the  sceptre 
over  to  his  son  Xerxes  II.  (b.c.  424),  who  reigned 
but  two  months.  He  was  followed  by  his  step- 
brother Sogdianus  (b.c.  424),  whose  rule  came  to 
an  end  in  seven  months ;  thus  making  way  for 
Darius  Nothus,  whose  reign  lasted  nineteen  vears. 
Artaxerxes  (II.)  Mnemon  next  took  the  throne 
(B.C.  404),  and  is  reported  to  have  reigned  forty 
or  forty-three  years  (Diod.  Sicul.  xiii.  108 ;  xv. 
93).  His  successor  was  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (b.c. 
364),  who  occupied  the  throne  for  twenty-six 
years.  Then  came  Arses  (b.c.  338),  reigning 
three  years.  At  last  Darius  Codomannus  (b.c. 
335)  ascended  the  throne.  But  the  valour,  har- 
dihood, and  discipline  which  had  gained  the  do- 
minion, and  which,  as  the  length  of  several  reia^is 
in  the  succession  shows,  had  sustained  it  with  a 
firm  and  effectual  hand,  were  almost  at  an  end, 
bavins  been  succeeded  by  the  effeminacy,  the 
iuxunoosness,  and  the  vices  which  had  caused 
the  dissolution  of  earlier  Asiatic  dvnasties,  and 
among  them  that  of  the  Medes,  which  the  Per- 
sians had  set  aside.  When  this  relaxation  of 
morals  has  once  taken  place,  a  dynasty  or  a  na- 
tion only  waits  for  a  conqueror.  In  this  case  one 
soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  mis- 
named the  Great,  who  assailing  Darius  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  finally  overcame  him  at  Arbela 
(b.c.  330),  and  so  put  a  period  to  the  Persian 
monarchy  after  it  had  existed  for  219  years.  On 
this  the  country  shared  the  fate  that  befell  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  the  Macedonian 


ttut  of  other  eulem  nalioni,  the  name  of  Persia 
■nd  of  Peruans  hu  beeu  prcKrved  eveti  lo  the 
prewnl  day,  ai  the  repreaenlaciTe  of  a  people  and 

The  eveDta  vhich  transpired  during  thia  me- 
ceaion  of  Peraan  kings,  lo  far  ai  thej  are  con- 
nected vilh  the  biblical  history,  ma^  be  chiu 
briefly  narnited : — Cynu,  having  cou<)aere<)  Ba- 
bylon, permitted  the  Jews  to  qnit  their  captivity 
thd  retnni  into  Palestine,  uffbnling  them  aid  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  national  house  of  vor- 
ihip.  Under  Cunbyses,  who  invaded  E^'pt  and 
beome  master  of  the  land,  adTenariei  of  the  Jews 
tried  to  reader  them  objecti  of  aiupicion  at  the 
court;  *hich  iacriguea.  hovever,  bad  full  effect 
oolf  in  the  reign  of  bis  succenor.  Smerdis, 
ianied  a  decree  expressly  conunanding  the  t 
iugof  the  tetnpletocease(EzraiT.21);  in  i 
prohibition  Smerdia,  as  be  was  of  the  Hagian 
tribe  and  therefore  of  the  prieitly  caste,  may  have 
been  inSnenced  by  religious  coniideratiooa.  A 
milder  and  more  liberal  policy  euiued.  Darius, 
having  by  search  id  tlie  uatiouat  reoordi  ascer- 
tained what  Cynu  had  done  towards  the  Jews, 
took  off  the  prohibition,  and  promoted  tl»e  re- 
building of  the  temple.  Darini  Hyslaspis  was 
distioeuished  fbr  great  enlerprisea,  ai  well  as 
liberal  ideas.  He  carried  the  renown  of  the  Pel- 
siiD  arms  to  India,  Libya,  and  Europe,  and  began 
the  Penian  attempt  to  labjugate  Greece.  Wnat 
Xerxes  undertook,  and  what  success  he  bad  in  hia 
warlike  undertskingaagaimtGreece,  is  known  to 
all.  His  oondact  towards  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
his  own  despotism  and  loxnricnuueas,  are  ex- 
hihited  in  the  book  of  Esther  with  great  force  as 
well  as  tmth.  Artaxeries  LoDgimanoS  led  an 
army  into  Egypt,  which  had  rebelled  against  its 
Persian  mssters.  He  was  compelled  to  make 
peace  with  the  Greeks.  Patestine  must  have  auf- 
tered  much  by  the  passage  of  troops  through  its 
borders OD  their  way  from  Persia  to  Egypt;  the 
new  colotiy  at  Jeru^em  began  to  sink,  when  the 
monarch  permitted  Nebemiah  lo  proceed  with 
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full  power*  to  the  Jewish  catutal,  in  order  lo 
strengthen  the  hands  of  his  brethren.  Darius 
Nothns  had  lo  fight  on  all  sidia  of  bis  kingdotn. 
and  made  Pbtetiieia  the  scene  of  a  war  against 
the  combined  forces  of  Kgypt  and  Arabia.  Even 
Artazeraes  Muemoo,  though  long  busied  with 
his  arms  in  other  parts,  did  not  lose  sight  of 
Egypt,  which  had  thrown  off  hia  yoke,  and  sent 
new  Penian  armies  intotheviauity  of  Palestine. 
In  cODSeqnenoe.  the  Jews  had  much  (o  endure 
ftom  the  insolence  of  a  Persian  general,  naniely, 
Bagoses,  who  polluted  the  temple,  and  ■  [muished 
the  Jews  seven  years.'    Ochns  fUlowed  the  plan  |  ■ 
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of  his  blher,  subdued  the  revolted  PboBiaw, 
and  again  frll  npon  Egypt  The  remaimi^ 
period  of  the  Peruan  dommiop  over  the  Jtit 
passed  away  peaceably. 

The  biblical  books,  Dsmiel,  Esther,  Nebmiik 
and  Eira,  combine  to  present  a  true  u  veil  a 
high  idea  of  the  Permian  court  and  govniLiDBii. 
The  extent  of  the  government  as  rEpraenttd  ii 
the  book  of  Esther,  was  from  lodia  to  Elhicfo. 
including  IS7  provinces.  The  empire  wuuids 
the  control  of  vassal  prinoes  and  ooiAa.  'dv 
power  of  Peraia  and  Media,'  noder  whom  am 
governors  of  various  ranks,  and  oScen  for  no; 
species  of  duty.  It  was  specially  the  dsl;  a 
seven  miiuslera  of  stale  (' chamberlains' 1  UKrw 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  mouarcL  Otkr 
officers,  however  high  in  rank,  were  adsuttei  le 
the  royal  person  only  through  the  barrienofi 
strictly -obKrved  ceremonial.  Even  the  ptior 
nunister  himself,  and  the  bvonred  coDCDbise  vk 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  queen,  dua  on 


.  daisies  the  mind,  and  surpasses  ima^silita 
Though  the  monarch  was  despotic,  he  ns  m 
strict5>  arbitraiT.  Aided  by  «  oounril,  coonnliel 
hy  a  priesthood,  guided  by  the  past  at  vdl  » 
influenced  by  the  present,  the  king,  mucli  u  b 


heavy  duties  to  discharge.  Rolen  are  gonnl.' 
Me  in  proportion  lo  the  degree  of  theinfcr 
n ;  ana  so  we  find,  Ftom  the  plot  sgsii^  ^ 
life  of  AhasueruB  (Xerxes,  u.c  485-46S).  v^ 
Mordecai  discovered  and  made  known,  ihil  tra 
the  recesses  of  a  palace  did  not  protect  the  iu-i 
of  Persia  ftvm  the  attempts  of  the  asanm.  b 
the  punishment,  however,  which  fell  apoo  lb 
wicked  Haman,  weaee  the  summary  mean 'luii 
the  Penian  mouarcbs  employed  tor  aveminii  > 
defending  themselves,  as  well  aa  the  umtiuif 
and  nnqualiSed  power  which  ther  heU  <mr^ 
T  their  subjects  even  in  the  higbcM  ps^ 
d  it  is  not  pnauble  to  read  the  book  of  if 
ther  wilhonl  fkncying  more  than  oote  ilui  ■" 
are  in  the  midst  of  Ihe  conrt  of  the  <>">' 
Seizor.  Not  least  among  the  causes  of  thi>  & 
lusiou  is  what  is  narrated  in  regaid  lothe  b«fl> 
of  Xerxes.  The  women,  it  seems,  had  a  jalw 
of  their  own,  and  dwelt  there  apart  Emi  ^ 
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corded  ads  of  Haman  and  Mordecai.  The  mode 
of  delegating  power  was  by  presenting  to  the  in- 
trusted person  the  royal  siffnet,  which  appears  to 
hiTe  licensed  him  to  do  what  he  would,  by  sach 
means  as  he  pleased. 

On  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  we  re- 
fer to  the  articles  Medes  and  Magi,  from  whom 
the  Persians  reoeiyed  their  religion,  as  well  as 
the  constitution  of  their  social  stale.  If,  indeed, 
tbe  Penians,  as  a  separate  tribe  in  the  general 
government  of  the  Medes,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  npper  hand  of  their  effeminate  masters,  and 
wrestioff  the  sceptre  from  their  enfeebled  hands, 
the  Medes  were  not  without  a  recompense  in  that 
the^  perpetuated,  even  by  the  instrumentality  of 
their  conquerors,  most  of  the  higher  appliances 
and  effects  of  civilization  to  which  in  the  course 
of  ages  they  had  ffiven  birth,  and  which  have  in 
all  ages  constituted  the  true  honour  of  men  and 
the  best  treasure  of  states.  The  oldest  Persians 
were,  however,  fire-worshippers — a  species  of 
idolatry  which  is  least  removed  from  monotheism, 
and  also  least  unpardonable  in  such  a  clime  as 
that  of  Persia.  That  such  a  worship  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  esoteric  recognition  of  one 
iotelligent  Creator  is  obvious,  for  the  fire  may 
have  been  regarded,  and  doubtless  by  the  wise 
and  philosophic  was  regarded,  as  merely  sym- 
bolical of  toe  Great  Power  which,  as  imaged 
in  the  sun,  quickens,  vivifies,  and  blesses  all 
things.  But  even  this  simple  form  of  symbolical 
worship  tended  to  corruption;  and  though  we 
are  nnable  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  progress,  yet 
ve  know  that  it  did  gradually,  in  the  case  of  the 
Persians,  lead  first  to  dualism,  and  then  to  gross 
idolatry. 

The  name  '  Persia '  is  not  found  in  the  older 
records  of  tbe  Bible,  but  after  the  Babylonish 
period  it  occurs  frequently  (2  Chrou.  xxxvi.  20, 
^;  Ezra  iv.  5,  sq. ;  vi.  14,  sq. ;  Esth.  i.  8 ;  viii. 
10;  I  Mace.  i.  1),  meaning  the  ^reat  Persian 
kingdom  founded  by  Cyrus,  which  in  the  period 
of  its  highest  glorv  comprised  all  Asiatic  coun- 
tries from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  from 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea  to  Arabia  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  Persian  language  was  diverse  from  the 
Shemitic,  and  connected  with  the  Indo-Germanic 
tongnes,  of  which  the  Sanscrit  may  be  considered 
as  the  eldest  branch. 

PESTILENCE.  The  terms  pestilence  and 
plague  are  used  with  much  laxity  in  our  Auth. 
Version.  The  latter,  however,  is  by  fkr  the  wider 
term,  as  we  read  of '  plagues  of  leprosy,'  *  of  hail,' 
and  of  many  other  visitations.  Pestilence  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  deadly  epidemic  In  our  time, 
however,  both  these  terms  are  nearly  synony- 
mous; but  plague  is,  by  medical  writers  at  least, 
restricted  to  mean  the  glandular  plague  of  the 
Kast  There  is  indeed  no  description  of  any 
pestilence  in  the  Bible,  which  would  enable  us  to 
form  an  adequate  idoi  of  its  specific  character. 
Severe  epidemics  are  the  common  accompani- 
ments of  dense  crowding  in  cities,  and  of  fiunine ; 
and  we  accordingly  often  find  them  mentioned  in 
connection  (Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Jer.  xiv.  12;  xxix. 
18;  Matt.  xxiv.  7;  Lukexxi.  U).  But  there  is 
no  better  argument  for  believing  that  *  pestilence ' 
in  these  instances  means  the  glandular  plague, 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  at  present  a  prevalent 
epidemic  of  the  E^t.    It  is  uso  remarkable  that 


the  Mosaic  law,  which  contains  such  strict  rules 
for  the  seclusion  of  lepers,  should  have  allowed  a 
disease  to  pass  unnoticed,  which  is  above  all 
others  the  most  deadly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tiie 
most  easily  checked  by  sanatory  regulations  of 
the  same  kind. 

PE'TER  (originalljr  Simbon  or  Simon,  heard) 
was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Jonas,  or  John ;  whence  he  is 
named  on  one  occasion  in  the  Gospel  history 
Simon  Baijona,  that  is,  son  of  Jona  (Matt.  xvi. 
1 7).  Along  with  his  brother  Andrew,  he  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee. It  is  probable  that,  before  they  becsone 
known  to  Christ,  they  were  both  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Their  becoming  known  to  Christ 
was  owing  to  John's  pointing  him  out  on  the  day 
after  his  baptism  to  Andrew  and  another  disciple 
(probably  the  evangelist  John),  as  *  the  Lamb  of 
God;'  on  which  they  immediately  followed 
Christ,  and  spent  some  time  in  receiving  his  in- 
structions. Shortly  after  this,  Andrew  finding 
Simon,  carried  him  to  Christ,  who,  on  receiving 
him  as  his  disciple,  bestowed  upon  him  that  sur- 
name by  which  he  has  since  thiat  time  been  most 
commonly  designated :  *  When  Jesus  beheld  him 
he  said,  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona ;  thou 
shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation 
a  stone.'  After  tnis  interview  the  two  brothers 
seem  to  have  returned  to  their  usual  occupation 
for  a  season,  as  we  have  an  account  in  Matthew 
(iv.  18-20)  of  their  being  summoned  from  that 
occupation  by  Christ  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
posterior  to  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and 
to  the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry  as  a 
religious  teacher.  From  this  time  forward  they 
were  his  devoted  and  admiring  followers.  In  the 
course  of  the  evangelical  history  several  anecdotes 
of  Peter  are  incidentally  recorded,  for  the  pur- 
pose, doubtless,  principally  of  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  but  which  tend 
also  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  character 
of  his  attached  disciple.  Such  are  the  accounts 
furnished  by  the  evangelists  of  his  walking  upon 
tbe  agitated  waters  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  meet 
his  master  (Matt  xiv.  22-31 ;  Mark  vi.  45-50) ; 
of  his  bold  and  intelligent  avowals  of  the  un- 
doubted Messiahship  of  Jesus,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  which  he,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  disciples,  felt  in  reconciling  what  they  saw 
in  him  with  what  they  had  fondly  expected  the 
Christ  to  be  (Matt  xvi.  13-20);  of  his  rash  but 
affectionate  rebuke  of  his  Lord  for  speaking  of 
suffering  and  death  as  in  prospect  for  him,  and  as 
forming  a  necessary  part  of  his  mediatorial  work 
(Matt  xvi.  21-23);  of  his  conduct  in  first  reject- 
ing, with  an  earnestness  bordering  on  horror,  the 
oSer  of  Christ  to  wash  his  feet,  and  then,  when  the 
symbolical  nature  of  that  act  had  been  explained 
to  him,  his  oveivardent  zeal  that  not  his  feet  only, 
but  also  his  hands  and  his  head,  might  be  washed 
(John  xiii.  4-10);  of  his  bold  and  somewhat 
vaunting  avowal  of  attachment  to  his  Master, 
and  his  determination  never  to  forsake  him,  fol- 
lowed by  his  disgraceful  denial  of  Jesus  in  the 
hour  of  trial  (John  xiii.  36,  37 ;  Mark  xiv.  29, 
&c.) ;  of  his  deep  and  poignant  contrition  for  this 
sin  (Matt  xxvi.  75) ;  and  of  his  Lord's  ample 
forgiveness  of  his  offence,  after  he  had  received 
firom  him  a  profession  of  attachment  as  strong  and 
as  frequently  repeated  as  his  former  denial  of  him 
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(John  xxi.  15-18).    Prom  these  notices  it  is  easy 
to  gather  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  pre- 
doininatin|f  features  of  the  apostle's  character  up 
to  this  period.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
undoubted  piety,  of  ardent  attachment  to  his 
Master,  and  of  great  zeal  for  what  he  deemed  his 
Master's  honour ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
mind  rather  quick  than  accurate  in  its  apprehen- 
sions, and  with  feeliogs  rather  hasty  in  tiieir  im- 
pulse than  determined  and  continuous  in  their 
exercise.    Hence  his  readiness  in  avowing  his 
opinions,  and  his  rashness  in  forming  them  ;  and 
hence  also  the  tendency  which  beset  his  honest 
openness  to  degenerate  into  bravado,  and  his  deter- 
minations of  valour  to  evaporate  into  cowardice 
at  appalling  forms  of  danger.    His  fall,  however, 
and  his  subsequent  restoration,  connected  as  these 
were  with  the  mysterious  events  of  his  Master's 
crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  with  the  new 
light  which  had  by  them  been  cast  around  his  cha- 
racter and  work,  produced  a  powerful  change  ibr 
the  better  upon  the  apostle's  mind.    From  this 
time  forward  he  comes  before  us  under  a  new 
aspect    A  sober  dignity  and  firmness  of  purpose 
have  displaced  his  former  hasty  zeal ;  sagacity  and 
prudence  characterize  his  conduct ;  and  whilst  his 
love  to  his  Master  shows  no  symptom  of  abate- 
ment, it  displays  itself  rather  in  active  labour  and 
much-enduring  patience  in  his  service,  than  in 
loud  protestations  or  extravagant  exhibitions  of 
attachment    In  the  subsequent  Scripture  history 
he  is  presented  to  us  as  the  courageous  herald  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  whose  mouth  the  first 
public  oeclaration  of  salvation  through  the  cruci- 
fied Jesus  was  made  to  the  people;  by  whose 
advice  and  counsel  the  early  churches  were  planted 
and  governed;  and  by  whom  the  prejudices  of 
Judaism  were  first  tkirly  surmounted,  and  the 
Gospel  preached  in  all  its  universal  freeuess  to 
the  Gentile  world.     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
contain  recitals  of  many  interesting  incidents 
which  befell  him  whilst  engaged  in  those  eflforts. 
Of  these,  the  chief  are  his  imprisonment  and  trial 
before  the  Sanhedrim  for  preaching  Christ,  and 
his  bold  avowal  of  his  determination  to  persist  in 
that  work  (Acts  iv.  1-22) ;  his  miraculously  in- 
flicting the  punishment  of  death  on  the  infatuated 
couple  who  nad  dared  to  try  an  experiment  upon 
the  omniscience  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (v.  1-11);  his 
visit  to  Samaria,  and  rebuke  of  Simon  Magus,  who 
deemed  that  the  miracles  of  the  apostle  were  the 
result  of  some  deep  magic  spell  of  which  he  had 
not  yet  become    possessed,  and  which,   conse- 
quently, he  was  desirous  of  purchasing  from  Peter 
(viii.  14-24);  the  vision  by  which  he  was  taught 
that  the  ancient  ritual  distinctions  between  clean 
and  unclean  had  been  abolished,  and  thereby  pre- 
pared to  attend  on  the  summons  of  Cornelius,  to 
whom  he  preached  the  Gospel  (x.  1-48) ;  his  ap- 
prehension by  Herod  Agrippa,  and  his  deliverance 
b^  the  interposition  of  an  angel,  who  opened  for 
him  the  doors  of  his  prison,  and  set  him  free 
(xii.  3-19)*;  and  his  address  to  the  council  at  Je- 
rusalem, on  the  occasion  of  a  request  for  advice 
and  direction  being  sent  to  the  church  there  by 
the  church  in  Antioch»  in  which  he  advocated  the 
(exemption  of. Gentile  converts  from  the  ceremo- 
nial institutes  of  the  law  of  Moses  (xv.  6-11 ).   In 
all  tliese  incidents  we  trace  the  evidences  of  his 
mind  having  undergone  an  entire  chanee,  both  as 
to  its  yiews  of  truth  and  impressions  of  duty,  from 


whmt  is  displayed  by  the  earlier  events  of  \m 
history.  On  one  occasion  only  do  wedeteet  nat- 
thinff  of  his  former  weakness,  and  that,  strug^ly 
enough,  in  regard  to  a  matter  in  which  he  had 
been  the  fint  of  the  apostles  to  perceive,  snd  the 
first  to  recommend  and  follow,  a  correct  cooneof 
procedure.  The  occasion  referred  to  wss  his  with- 
drawing, through  dread  of  the  oensnres  of  hii 
Jewish  brethren,  from  the  Gentiles  at  Aatioch, 
after  having  lived  iu  free  and  friendly  interco&ne 
with  them,  and  his  timidly  disaemUing  his  con- 
victions as  to  the  religious  equalitf  of  Jew  asd 
Gentile.  For  this  Paul  withstood  him  to  the  &ee, 
and  rebuked  him  sharply,  because  of  the  injuj 
which  his  conduct  was  calculated  to  produce  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  With  this  single  exce^ 
tion,  however,  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  is 
foil  accordance  with  the  name  whidi  his  Ifisler 
had  prophetically  bestowed  on  him  when  he  called 
him  Simon  the  Kock,  and  with  the  pontioD  wUd 
Paul  himself  assigns  to  him,  at  the  very  time  tbt 
he  recounts  his  temporaiy  dereliction,  as  one  of 
*  the  Pillars  of  the  Church '  (Gal.  ii.  9, 14). 

Thus  for  we  are  enabled,  tram  the  inspind 
documents,  to  trace  the  history  of  this  apotk; 
but  for  what  remains  we  must  be  indebted  id 
evidence  of  a  less  explicit  and  certain  cbaneter. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  asserts  that  he  perfonud 
an  extensive  missionary  tour  thronghoot  tboK 
districts,  to  the  converts  in  which  his  epistles  iff 
addressed.  This  tradition,  however,  thoagb  dr* 
riving  some  countenance  from  1  Pet  v.  W* 
very  uncertain.  Another  tradition  reporu^ 
apostle  as  having  towards  the  close  or  his  liJt 
visited  Rome,  become  bishop  of  the  ehardi  n 
that  city,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  pflv- 
cution  raised  against  the  Christians  by  >'en- 
The  importance  of  these  points  in  coooeetim 
with  the  claims  urged  by  the  Cadiolics  on  bebK 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  has  led  toacaie^ 
and  sifting  examination  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
tradition ;  the  result  of  which  seems  to  be,  tbt 
whilst  it  is  admitted  as  certain  that  Peter  mfieiid 
martyrdom,  in  all  probability  by  crueifiiioD,  and 
as  probable  that  this  took  place  at  Rome,  it  h» 
nevertheless,  been  made  pretty  clear  that  he  new 
was  for  any  length  of  time  resident  in  tbit  eitj. 
and  morally  certain  that  he  never  was  bishop  of 
the  church  there. 

The  assertion  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  B«"J 
is  connected  with  another,  by  which  the  cUiins« 
the  papacy  are  sought  to  be  established,  uamelr. 
that  to  him  was  conceded  a  right  of  snpreotfT 
over  the  other  apostles.  In  support  of  this,  a 
appeal  is  made  to  those  passa^  in  the  Gospels, 
where  declarations  supposed  to  imply  the  bestowal 
of  peculiar  honour  and  distinction  on  Peter  are 
recorded  as  having  been  addressed  to  him  br  <nr 
Lord.  The  most  important  of  these  are :  '  Tboo 
art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  idt 
church'  (Matt.  xvi.  18);  and,  'Unto  thee  vill 
I  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  4t 
(Matt  xvi.  19).  At  first  sight  these  pat»ag 
would  seem  to  bear  out  the  assumption  fonndn 
on  them  ;  but,  upon  a  more  careful  investigttioa. 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  nether  in  appe*rM«^ 
than  in  reality.  The  force  of  both  is  g^J 
impaired  for  the  purpose  for  which  Otbolio 
produce  them,  by  the  circumstance,  that  vhtte^ 
of  power  or  authority  they  may  be  snppoerfJJ 
confer  upon  Peter,  most  be  regarded  ss  A^^ 
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by  faim  with  tlie  other  apoeties,  masmnch  as  to 
them  also  are  ascribed  in  other  passases  the  same 
qualities  aiid  powers  which  are  promised  to  Peter 
in  those  onder  consideraUoo.     If  by  the  former 
of  these  psttages  we  are  to  anderstand  that  the 
church  is  built  apon  Peter,  the  apostle  Paul  in- 
ferau  us  that  it  is  not  on  him  alone  that  it  is 
bnil^  bat  upon  aU  the  apostles  (Ephes.  ii.  20) ; 
and  in  the  book  of  Revelation  we  are  told,  that 
on  the  tweWe  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(the  Christian  church)  are  inscribed  '  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apattles  rf  the  LanJ»*  (xxi.  14). 
As  for  the  declaration  in  the  latter  of  these  pas- 
isges,  it  was  in  all  its  essential  parts  repeated  by 
oar  Lord  to  the  other  disdples  immediately  before 
his  pasrioD,  as  announcing  a  privilege  which,  as 
his  apostles,  they  were  to  possess  in  common 
(Matt  zviii.  18 ;  John  xx.  23).    It  is,  moreover, 
nncertain  in  what  sense  our  Lord  used  the  lan- 
guage in  question.    In  both  cases  his  words  are 
metaphorical;  and  nothing  can  be  more  unsafe 
than  to  build  a  theological  dogma  upon  language 
of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear,  and  to  which, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  different  interpretations 
have  been  atfixed.    And,  finally,  even  granting 
the  correctness  of  that  interpretation  which  Catho- 
lics put  upon  these  verses,  it  will  not  bear  out  the 
condosion  they  would  deduce  finom  them,  inas- 
much as  the  judicial  supremacy  of  Peter  over 
the  other  apostles  does  not  necessarily  follow 
ftom  his  possessing  authority  over  the  church. 
On  the  otaer  side,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  the  apostle's  having  ever 
claimed  or  exercised  this  supposed  power ;  but, 
00  the  contrary,  he  is  oftener  than  once  repre- 
sented as  submitting  to  an  exercise  of  power  upon 
the  part  of  others,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  went 
forth  as  a  messenger  from  the  apostles  assembled 
in  Jerusalem  to  tiie  Christians  in  Samaria  (Acts 
viii.  14),  and  when  he  rvceived  a  rebuke  from 
Paul,  as  already  noticed.    This  circumstance  is 
to  fbtaU  indeed,  to  the  pretensions  which  have 
been  urged  in  fovour  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
other  apostles,  that  from  a  very  early  age  attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  aside  its  forces  by  me 
hypothesis  that  it  is  not  of  Peter  the  apostle, 
bat  of  another  person  of  the  same  name,  that 
Paul  speaks  in  the  passage  referred  to.    This 
hypothesis,  however,  is  so  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  words  of  Paul,  who  explicitly  ascribes 
apostleship  to  the  Peter  of  whom  he  writes,  that 
it  is  astonishing  how  it  could  have  been  admitted 
even  by  the  most  blinded  zealot  (vers.  8,  9). 
Whilst,  however,  it  is  pretty  well  establish^ 
that  Peter  enjoyed  no  judidal  supremacy  over 
the  oUier  apostles,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  gomg  too 
far  to  aiBrm  that  no  dignity  or  primacy  what^ 
soever  was  conceded  to  nim  on  the  part  of  his 
brethren.    His  superiority  in  point  of  age,  his 
distinguished  personal  excellence,  his  reputation 
and  success  as  a  teacher  of  Christian!^,  and  the 

Srominent  part  which  he  had  ever  taken  in  his 
(aster's  afiairs,  both  before  his  death  and  after 
his  ascension,  fhmished  sufficient  grounds  for  his 
being  raised  to  a  position  of  respect  and  of  moral 
influence  in  ihe  church  and  amongst  his  brother 
apostles.  These  circumstances,  taken  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  prevalent  voice  of  Christian 
antiquity,  would  seem  to  authorize  the  opinion 
that  Peter  occupied  some  such  position  as  that 
of  president  in  the  apostolical  college,  bnt  without 


any  power  or  authority  of  a  judicial  kind  over 
his  brother  apostles. 

PETER,  EPISTLES  OF.  Of  the  seven  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  there  are  two  ascribed  to  St 
Peter.  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  those  univer- 
sally received  in  the  early  church.  The  second 
ranks  among  the  controverted. 

The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. — The  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  fkvour  of  the  ^nuineness  of 
this  Epistle  is  complete.  '  One  Epistle  of  Peter,' 
says  Eosebius,  *  called  the  first  is  universally 
received.*  *  In  fact'  »y8  De  Wette,  *  if  we  ex- 
cept its  omission  in  the  ancient  catalo^e  in 
Muratori,  and  its  rejection  hj  the  Paulicians,  it 
has  been  never  callea  in  question.' 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  complete. 
The  author  calls  himself  the  apostle  Peter  (ch. 
i.  1),  and  the  whole  character  of  uie  Epistle  shows 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  writer  who  possessed  great 
authority  among  those  whom  he  addresses,  who 
were  most  probably  composed  chiefly  of  Jewish 
Christians.  The  writer  aescribes  himself  as  *  an 
elder,'  and  '  a  witness  of  Christ's  sufferings '  (v. 
1 ).  The  vehemence  and  energy  of  tiie  style  are 
altogether  appropriate  to  the  warmth  and  zeal  of 
Peter^s  character;  and  every  succeeding  critic, 
who  has  entered  into  its  spirit  ^mlb  felt  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  Erasmus, 

*  that  this  epistle  is  full  of  apostolical  dignity 
and  authority,  and  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the 
aposties.' 

The  only  indication  as  to  the  place  from  whence 
tins  letter  was  addressed  to  the  five  provinces,  is 
contained  in  ch.  v.  ver.  IS :  *  She  in  Babylon, 
elected  with  you,  salnteth  you.*    For  whether 

*  she  in  Babylon '  refers  to  the  chnrdi  or  to  an 
individual  (in  which  latter  case  Peter's  wife  is 
the  person  generally  believed  to  be  referred  to), 
the  letter  must  have  been  written  in,  or  at  least 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon. 

The  Epistle  must  have  been  written  before 
A.D.  67-68,  the  vear  of  St  Peter's  martyrdom. 
Lardner  places  the  date  in  aj>.  63  or  64,  chiefly 
from  the  net  that  an  earlier  date  than  a.d.  63  can- 
not be  assigned  for  his  arrival  at  Rome.  Hug  fixes 
the  date  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero's  reign,  or 
A.D.  65,  a  year  alter  the  conflagration  of  the  city, 
and  five  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

To  afford  consolation  to  the  persecuted  appears 
to  have  been  the  main  object  of  this  Epistie.  To 
this  the  moral  instructions  are  subsidiary.  The 
exhortations  to  A  pure  conscience,  to  rebut  the 
<alumnies  of  the  time  by  their  innocence,  to  ab- 
stain from  violent  disputes,  to  pay  respect  to  the 
existing  authorities,  to  exercise  increasing  love 
and  fi£lity,  were  exhortations  all  given  with  a 
view  to  alleviate  their  fete,  or  enable  them  to  bear 
it  The  repeated  references  to  the  example  of 
Jesus  in  his  death  and  sufferings  are  designed  to 
strengthen  them  for  the  endurance  of  calamities. 
The  exhortation  to  the  slaves,  too,  has  reference 
to  tiie  unhappy  days,  in  which,  for  real  or  ima- 
ginary wrongs  and  hardships,  tiiey  f^uentiy  be- 
came the  accusers  and  betrayers  of  their  masters. 
I  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents : — 
The  salutation  and  introduction,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  five  provinces  who  were  pur- 
chased by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  exhorted 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  reward  higher  than 
the  emoyments  of  this  fleeting  life  (i.  1-1 3).  They 
are,  therefore,  recommended  to  lay  aside  anything 
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which  coold  render  them  unworthy  of  Chritt,  the 
centre  of  their  hopes,  their  pattern  and  their 
Saviour,  and  so  to  regnlate  their  conduct  to  their 
Boperiors  that  none  should  be  able  to  reproach 
them  as  <  evildoers.'  These  precepts  were  to  ex- 
lend  to  slaves,  to  whom  the  meek  and  suffering 
Jesus  should  be  an  example.  Women,  too,  werv 
to  render  their  submissive  noiseless  virtue  their 
chiefest  ornament,  and  men  should  cherish  and 
honour  ihem.  All  should  be  full  of  sympathy 
and  lore,  and  mutual  indulgence.  Their  inno 
cence  should  be  so  marked  as  to  shame  the  calum- 
niator, and  they  should  make  preparation  for  the 
approaching  catastrophe,  when  the^  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  inutating  Jesus  in  their  suffer- 
ings :  hoping  for  them  all  to  have  no  other  re- 
proach uian  that  of  being  his  disdples.  The 
presbyters  are  enjoined  to  watch  over  their  flocks, 
and  the  subordinate  to  pay  them  respect,  and 
all  should  be  on  the  watch,  and  lay  aside  their 
worldly  cares.  All  these  exhortations  are  enforced 
by  the  example  of  Christ,  and  by  the  punishment 
of  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  those 
spirits  in  prison  to  whom  Christ  went  and 
preached  (iii.  19,  20). 

Thk  Sboond  Epistle  of  St.  Petbb  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any  other  book 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  its  genuineness  has 
been  contested  by  not  a  few  of  the  ablest  critics. 
We  are  informed  both  by  Origen  and  EuseMus 
that  though  it  was  generally  received  in  their 
time,  doubts  were  entertained  respecting  its  rieht 
to  a  place  among  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Bemre 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  however,  these 
doubts  had  subsided,  and  this  epistle  was  received 
as  genuine  by  Athanasius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
other  eminent  &thers.  • 

It  is  enumerated  in  the  canon  of  Liaodicea 
(▲•D.  860?),  and  in  the  85th  apostolical  canon, 
and  was  finally  adopted  by  the  councils  of  Hippo 
and  Carthage,  which  included  among  the  canon 
leal  books  all  those  which  are  now  commonly 
received. 

Although  before  this  period  certain  books  were 
rejected  m>m  the  defect  of  historical  evidence,  or 
from  internal  grounds  of  suspicion,  an  undeviating 
aniformlQr  now  took  place,  and  no  controversy 
was  raised  respecting  any^  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  until  the  mqniriog  age  which  ushered 
in  the  Reformation.  The  genuineness  of  this 
epistle  was  then  called  in  question  by  Erasmus 
and  Calvin.  It  was,  however,  received  by  all  the 
Reformed  Confessions,  as  well  as  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  It  has  been  nnce  thai  period  rejected 
by  Grotins,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Sender,  Eich- 
horn,  Schmidt,  Walker,  Schott,  Guericke,  Cred- 
ner,  De  Wette,  Ullman,  to  some  extent,  and 
Neander.  Among  its  numerous  defenders  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Michaelis, 
lArdner,  Pott,  August!,  Flatt,  Dahl,  Bertholdt, 
who,  however,  rejects  the  second  chapter ; 
Nietzche  and  Olshansen,  with  the  learned  Roman 
Catholics  Hug  and  Feilmoser :  the  latter,  however, 
fluctuates  in  his  opinion. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  grounds  for 
and  against  the  rejection  of  this  epistie,  it  may  be 
usefhl  to  inquire  into  its  internal  structure  and 
contents. 

The  writer  designates  himself  here  as  the  apostle 
Peter  (2  Pet  i.  1)  more  clearly  than  in  the  first 
epistle ;  as  personally  known  to  Jesus  (i  1 4) ;  as  a  | 


beloved  brother  of  Paul  (iii.  1 5) ;  and  as  Am  aotfaor 
ofthe  first  epistle  (iii*  I).  ItisaddreHedtotbenme 
persons  with  the  first,  whom  he  presopposei  tobe 
acqnunted  witii  the  writings  of  St  Ptal  (iiL  15; 
comp.  Rom.  ii.  4).  He  refers  to  hb  approBehtDg 
death  (t  14).  The  main  object  is  the  refittttJoD 
of  erroneous  teachers.  He,  therefbre,  as  an  eje 
witness  of  the  acting  and  teadung  of  Jetm,  u 
enabled  to  give  them  more  aoenrate  instmetkn 
than  those  who  would  mislead  them.  He  exhociB 
them  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  and  doctrioeof 
Jesus,  by  adding  to  their  fiiith  fbrtitode,  and  every 
other  excellent  quality.  He  denoonees  (eh.  il) 
punishment  against  false  teiehera,  by  ezampla 
drawn  firom  the  disobedient  angels,  the  vorid  ht- 
fbre  the  flood,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He 
inveighs  against  those  teachers  for  resigniiig 
themselves  to  impurity,  and  speaking  eril  of  God 
and  angels,  whereas  angels  have  not  ventured  to 
do  this  even  of  Satan.  He  compares  tiiem  to  tfae 
fhlse  prq>het  Balaam,  and  to  clouds  filkd  vit& 
wind.  He  rebukes  those  mockers  who  doobtedo( 
the  coming  of  Christ,  which  was  only  delayed  ii 
mercy,  but  predicts  the  dissolution  of  the  world  by 
fire,  and  warns  them  to  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

The  main  reasons  which  induced  many  of  tfat 
ancients  to  reject  this  epistle  arose  from  tbe  ^ 
fbrence  in  style  and  structure  between  thefim 
and  second  epistie.  But  in  compensation  fisr  thev 
alleged  diflerenoes  the  resemblances  are  remari- 
ably  striking,  and  there  are  sereral  words  used  ii 
a  peculiar  sense  in  both  episties. 

Some  critics  have,  indeed,  vindicated  the  geaiiiiie- 
ness  of  the  epistie  principally  on  the  groond  d 
resemblance  m  both  sentiment  and  diction.  Of 
these  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  reftr 
to  Hug  and  Michaelis.  The  former  of  these  o^ 
serves  that  the  resemblance  between  the  twois'so 
thorough  as  to  denote  an  identity  of  autbonhip;' 
and  Michaelis  had  befbre  this  asserted  that  ihr 
agreement  between  them  appeuvd  to  him  to  be 
such,  *  that  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  Sl 
Peter,  the  person  who  forged  it  not  only  poGMaed 
the  power  of  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  d^mc, 
but  understood  likewise  the  design  of  the  to 
epistle,  with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted.'  The  principal  differeDec 
of  style,  however,  is  found  in  the  second  chapier. 
the  character  of  which  is  totally  unlike  anytbiof 
contained  in  the  first  epistie.  The  resemblaacei 
indeed,  between  this  chapter  and  the  diort  e^osde 
of  St  Jude  is  so  striking,  tiiat  it  has  been  at  all 
times  perceived  that  one  must  have  at  lesst  read, 
if  not  copied  from  the  other. 

All  those  theologians  who  have  disputed  tbe 
genuineness  of  Peter^s  second  episUe,  have  mais- 
tained  that  its  writer  adopted  the  sentiments  aod 
language  of  Jude,  and  tnis  opinion  is  feTOored 
even  by  many  of  the  modern  advocates  of  its 
genuineness,  including  Olshausen  and  Hog.  Bat 
which  of  the  two  wrote  first  is,  notwithstawJingf ' 
question  impossible  to  decide.  *  St  Jode's  Epistle 
IS  so  like  the  second  chapter  of  St  Peter's  Second 
Epistie,'  says  Bishop  Sherlock.  *  the  figures  and 
imaces  in  both  are  so  much  the  same,. . .  .that  it 
has  been  commonly  thought  that  St  Jnde  copied 
after  St  Peter's  Epistie.^  This  was  the  mon 
generally  received  opinion,  and  was  held  amco| 
the  ancients  by  (Ecumenins,  and  maintained  tt 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther.    One  set 
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of  critioB  have  tappMed  that  one  of  the  writers  of 
these  epistles  had  intended  to  illustrate  at  large 
what  the  other  had  briefly  stated ;  others,  that  one 
wa^t  to  abridge  what  the  other    had  stated 
di£msely.    The  former  of  these  views  is  main- 
tained ij  Hag  and  Olshausen.    The  latter  wiiter 
foonds  his  yiew  on  the  fiict  that  Peter  does  not 
give  the  minute  statements  found  in  Jude,  espe- 
cially in^regard  to  the  history  of  angels ;  in  which 
passages  Jude  alone  goes  into  details,  while  Peter 
sdvanoesa  general  historical  fact, — which  he  con- 
oeires  to  be  characteristic  of  a  later  composition. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  adopted  a 
middle  course^  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
remarkable  resemblance  between  the  two  writers 
by  8Q{q)06ing  that  each  quotes  from  a  common 
Hebrew  document  But  this  ingenious  conjecture 
has  been  found  untenable.    Attempts  have  been 
made  to  support  these  arguments  against  the  ge- 
nuineness of  this  epistle  by  other  alleged  internal 
marks  of  spuriousness,  such  as  the  anachronisms 
which  it  is  said  to  contain.    But  these  arguments 
have  been  successfully  combated  by  Nietzche, 
Olshausen,  and  other  writers. 

It  is  fully  conceded  that  there  is  no  other  book 
in  the  New  Testament  against  whose  authority  so 
many  arguments  can  be  adduced  as  against  this 
epistle.  One  of  the  most  impartial  as  well  as 
ablest  critics  of  modem  times,  after  weighing 
them  ally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  its 
genuineness  nor  its  spuriousness  can  be  demon- 
strated  by  undoubted  arguments ;  but,  while  he 
admits  that  unfriendly  critics  will  see  occasion 
for  doubt,  yet,  relying  on  subjective  grounds,  he 
is  i>ersuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle, 
and  that  the  arguments  which  go  to  disprove 
its  genuineness  are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to 
establish  its  spuriousness,  or  cause  it  to  be 
'stricken  from  the  number  of  inspired  books.' 

By  those  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness  its 
date  is  generally  fixed  about  the  jear  a.d.  65,  or 
not  long  before  Peter's  death,  which  they  deduce 
from  2  Pet  i.  U.  Wetstein  concludes  from 
2  Pet.  iii.  that  it  must  have  been  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  case  none 
will  allege  that  any  but  Peter  could  have  been 
its  author.  If  it  were  proved  that  Peter  had 
Jude's  epistle  before  him,  this  must  have  been 
written  not  long  before  the  same  period,  which 
agrees  with  the  time  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
between  64  and  66  [Jude].  But  if  J  ude  certainly 
()uoted  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  if  the  result  of  the 
investigation  of  Lucke,  who  concludes  that  this 
book  was  written  in  the  first  century,  at  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  war,  and  probably  aAer  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  be  correct  this  circum- 
stance would  of  itself,  atterU  paribus,  settle  the 
question  in  fiivour  of  the  priority  of  St  Peter's 
second  epistle  [Jude].  Bishop  Sherlock  main- 
tains that  there  are  no  less  than  Ave  years  inter- 
vening between  the  date  of  the  two  epistles  of 
Peter. 

PETRA  was  the  capital  of  the  Nabathsean 
Arabs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  and  seems  to  have 
given  name  to  the  kingdom  and  region  of  Arabia 
Petrtea.  As  there  is  mention  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  a  stronghold  which  successively  belonged 
to  the  Amorites  (Judg.  i.  36),  the  Edomites  (2 
Kings  ziv.  7)  and  the  Moabites  (Isa.  xvi.  1, 
comp.  in  Heb.  ch.  zlii.  11),  and  bore  in  Hebrew 
the  name  of  Selah,  which  has  the  same  meaning 


as  Petra  in  Greek,  viz.,  *a  rock,'  that  circum- 
stance has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Petra  of 
the  Nabathseans  had  been  the  Selah  of  Edom. 
But  the  consideration  of  that  point  in  a  work  of 
this  nature  falls  more  naturally  under  the  Bible 
head  of  Selah,  to  which  article  accordingly  the 
reader  is  referred ;  and  there  likewise  the  question 
will  be  disposed  of  as  to  whether  (on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Petra  being  the  Selah  of  Scripture)  its  site 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  modem  JKerek, 
or  with  the  locality  of  the  fiur  famed  Wadg  Musa 
[Arabia;  Idumjsa;  Nebaioth]. 

PHA'RAOH,  the  general  UUe  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  found  only 
there  and  in  the  writers  who  have  drawn  from 
that  source.  It  often  stands  simply  like  a  proper 
name  (Gen.  xii.  15 ;  xxxvii.  36;  xl.  2,  sq.;  xliv. 
I,sq. ;  and  so  ^nerally  throughout  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  also  m  Cant  i.  9  ;  Isa.  xix.  1 1 ;  xzx. 
2).  *  King  of  Egypt'  is  sometimes  subjoined  to 
it  n  Kin^  iii.  1 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  7 ;  xviii.  21) ; 
and  sometimes  also  the  more  specific  designation 
or  real  proper  name  of  the  monarch  is  indicated, 
as  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33),  Pharaoh 
Hopbra  (Jer.  xliv.  30).  Josephus  intimates  that 
the  word  siffuifies  '  tne  king '  in  the  Egyptian 
language  {Antiq,  viii.  6.  2).  The  idea  has,  how- 
ever, been  more  recently  started  that  Pharaoh 
corresponds  to  the  Egyptian  phrat  *  the  sun,' 
which  is  written  as  an  hieroglyphic  symbol 
over  the  titles  of  kings.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  explanation  might  be  admitted  without  con* 
tradicting  the  other,  seeing  that  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  highly  probable,  that  the  Egyptians 
should  make  the  name  of  the  sun  a  royal  title, 
and  that  at  length  custom  rendered  it  equivalent 
to  *  king.'  The  practice  of  ancient,  and,  indeed, 
modem  Oriental  kings,  of  associating  the  idea 
of  their  own  dignity  with  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
is  well  known. 
PHA'RAOH-HOPH'RA.  [Hophba.] 
PHA'RAOHNE'CHO.  [Necho.] 
PHARISEES.  The  name  denotes  those  who 
are  separated,  i.e.  from  ordinary  persons,  of 
course,  by  the  correctness  of  their  opinions  and 
the  holiness  of  their  lives.  They  were  a  Jewish 
sect  who  had  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  to  whose  faults  the  overthrow 
of  the  state  mav  be  attributed,  and  who  have  to 
bear  the  awful  burden  of  having  crucified  the 
Lord  and  giver  of  life. 

The  precise  period  when  the  Pharisees  appeared 
as  a  sect,  history  does  not  supply  us  with  the  means 
of  determining.  That  they,  however,  as  well  as 
their  natural  opponents,  the  Saddncees,  existed  in 
the  priesthood  of  Jonathan — ^in  the  interval,  that 
is,  between  159  and  144  before  Christ — is  known 
from  Josephus,  who  makes  mention  of  them  as 
well  as  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  The  terms  he 
employs  warrant  the  conviction  that  they  were 
then  no  novelties,  but  well  known,  well  aefined, 
and  two  established  religious  parties.  But  firom 
the  time  of  Jonathan  to  that  of  Ezra  (about 
460  B.C.),  there  had  taken  place  no  great  forma- 
tive event  such  as  could  of  itself  cause  so  great  a 
change  in  the  Hebrew  system  as  was  the  rise  of 
these  sects ;  whereas  the  influences  to  which  the 
Israelites  had  been  subject  in  the  Medo-Persian 
dominions,  and  the  necessarily  somewhat  new 
direction  which  things  took  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  civil  and 
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religioQS  polity,  could  liaxdhr  &il,  oootidering  the 
distaiuie  from  Moses  at  whicn  these  changes  oap- 
pened,  and  the  great  extent  to  irhich  the  people 
oad  lost  even  the  knowledge  of  the  institations 
and  langoage  of  their  ibrefiittiers,  to  lead  to  diver- 
sides  of  views,  interests,  and  aims,  whence  sects 
would  spring  as  a  natural  if  not  inevitable  result 
There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  to  reibr  the  origin 
of  the  Pharisees  to  the  time  of  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivitj,  a  jMnriod  which  consti- 
stutes  a  marked  epoch,  as  dividing  the  Hebraism 
of  the  older  and  purer  age  frx>m  the  Judaism  of 
the  later  and  more  corrupt  times.  Nor,  did  our 
space  allow,  should  we  find  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
leading  filatures  of  the  Pharisaic  character  back 
to  those  peculiar  opinions  and  usages  with  which 
the  old  Israelitish  type  of  mind  had  been  made 
fluniliar,  and  at  the  same  time  corrupt,  in  the 
Persian  empire. 

But  as  we  think  it  more  for  the  reader^s  in- 
strucUon  to  lay  before  him  the  very  words  iu 
which  this  sect  is  described,  than  to  give  a  philo- 
sophical account  of  the  rise  and  connection  of 
their  principles,  to  which  of  necessity  our  own 
views  would  impart  a  colouring,  we  shall  proceed 
to  transcribe  a  nearly  literal  translajdon  of  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Jo- 
sephns  referring  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
this  DowerfUl  sect 

*  The  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  people  a 
great  many  observances  by  succession  from,  their 
fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  the  Sadducees  reject 
them,  and  say  that  if  e  are  to  esteem  those  observ- 
ances to  be  obligatory  which  are  in  the  written 
word,  but  are  not  to  observe  what  >re  derived 
ftx>m  the  tradition  of  our  foretathers.  Hence 
great  disputes.  The  Sadducees  are  able  to  per- 
suade none  but  the  rich,  and  have  not  the  popu- 
lace obsequious  to  them,  but  the  Pharisees  have 
the  multitude  on  their  side/  'The  Pharisees 
are  not  ajpt  to  be  severe  inpuuishmeats"  (Joseph, 
ila/ui.  xiii.  10.  5  and  6;  Efpiphan.  Ifier.  15), 

'Tne  Pharisees  live  meanly  &nd  despise  deli* 
eacies  in  diet;  and  they  follow  the  conduct  of 
resson,  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good 
they  do.  They  also  pay  respect  to  such  as  are 
in  years ;  nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict 
them  in  anything  which  they  have  introduced ; 
and  when  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done 
by  fote,  they  do  not  take  away  from  men  the 
freedom  of  acting  as  they  think  fit  since  their 
notion  is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a  con- 
stitution of  things  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done, 
but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or 
viciously.  They  also  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  vigpur  in  them,  and  that  under  the 
earth  there  wdl  be  rewards  or  punishments,  ac- 
cording as  men  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously 
in  this  life.  The  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an 
everlastii^  prison;  but  the  former  shall  have 
power  to  revive  and  live  again :  on  account  of 
whidi  doctrine  they  are  able  greatly  to  persuade 
the  body  of  the  people ;  and  whatsoever  is  done 
about  mvine  irorship,  praters,  and  sacrifices,  is 
performed  according  to  their  directions,  insomuch 
that  the  cities  g^ve  great  attestations  to  them  on 
account  of  their  entire  virtuous  conduct*  (Joseph. 
Antjq,  xviu.  1.  8). 

'  Ijie  Pharisees  are  those  who  are  esteemed 
iQOst  skilfhl  In  the  exsct  interpretation  of  the 


laws.  They  ascribe  all  to  Fate  (or  Praridesee) 
and  to  God,  and  yet  allow  that  to  act  what  a 
right,  or  the  contrary,  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
power  of  man.  They  say  that  all  sools  are  in- 
corruptible, but  that  the  souls  of  good  men  only 
are  removed  into  other  bodies,  and  that  the  tonlt 
of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eteraal  pniuthmenL 
Moreover,  the  Pharisees  are  friendly  to  one  an- 
other, and  are  for  the  exercise  of  concord  and  re- 
gard for  tiie  public*  (Joseph.  I>e  S<</.  ./ad!  il  8. 14). 

'  The  Pharisees  are  asect  of  Jews  which  appear 
to  he  more  pious  than  others,  and  to  expoand  tlie 
laws  more  accurately.  These  Pharisees  artiiillj 
insinuated  themselves  into  her  (Queen  Alexaa* 
dra's)  fiivour  by  litUe  and  little,  and  becsme  tlw 
real  administrators  of  public  affairs;  ihej  ba- 
nished and  restored  whom  they  pleased;  th«7 
bound  and  loosed  at  their  pleasure ;  they  had  the 
enjoyment  of  the  royal  authority,  whilst  the  ex- 
penses and  the  difficulties  of  it  belong  to  Alex- 
andra. She  was  a  sagacious  wonoan  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  great  afloLirs,  and  became  not  ooij 
very  powerful  at  home,  but  terrible  also  to  foreign 
potentates ;  while  she  governed  other  people,  the 
Pharisees  governed  her.  She  was  so  superstition 
as  to  complv  with  their  desires,  and  aocordin^y 
they  slew  whom  they  pleased'  (Joseph.  De  Ml 
Jud,  L  5.  2.  3). 

'  There  was  a  certain  sect  that  were  Jews,  who 
valued  themselves  highlv  upon  the  exact  ikill 
they  had  ia  the  law  of  tneir  fiithers,  and  made 
men  believe  they  were  highly  &vonral  by  God, 
by  whom  this  set  of  women  were  inveiejcd. 
These  are  those  that  are  called  the  sect  of  them- 
risees,  who  were  able  to  make  great  opposttioa  to 
kings;  a  cunning  sect  they  were,  and  soon el^ 
vateo  to  a  pitch  of  open  fighting  and  doing  mb- 
chief.  Accordingly,  when  all  the  pecmle  of  the 
Jews  gave  assurance  of  their  good  will  to  Ccsv 
and  to  the  king's  government,  these  men  did  not 
swear,  being  about  6000;  and  when  the  kioe 
imposed  a  fine  upon  them,  Phreroras*  wife  pais 
it  In  order  to  requite  this  kindness,  since  tbey 
were  believed  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  thjoss  to 
come  by  divine  inspiration,  they  foretold  do« 
God  had  decreed  that  Herod's  aovenuneot  shosld 
cease,  and  that  the  kingdom  ahoold  come  to  her 
and  Pbreroras,  and  to  their  children ;  so  the  king 
Herod  slew  such  of  the  Phariseea  as  were  prii- 
cipally  accused,  and  all  who  had  oonseatra  to 
woat  the  Pharisees  had  foretold '  (Joseph,  ifsftg. 
xvii.  2.  4). 

'  The  Pharisees  sa^  that  some  actions,  bat  net 
all,  are  the  work  of  fate ;  that  some  of  them  are  in 
our  own  power,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  fiiie,  bat 
are  not  caused  by  fM  (Joseph.  Amliq,  xiiL  &  9)- 

*  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  are  supposed  to  ex- 
cel others  in  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lavs 
of  their  country'  (Joseph.  VitOp }  38). 

*  The  Pharisees  have  so  great  a  power  over  the 
multitude  that  when  the^  say  anything  sgaimt 
the  king  or  against  the  tugh-priest,  they  sre  ge- 
nerally believed '  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xliL  la  5> 

*  The  bodies  of  all  men  are  mortal,  snd  are 
created  out  of  corruptible  matter ;  bat  the  soul  it 
ever  immortal,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  diriaitj 
tiiat  inhabits  our  bodTes*  (I>a  BdL  Jwd,m.  B.  5). 

'Being  now  nineteen  years  old,  I  boas  to 
conduct  myself  according  to  the  rule  of  the  ast 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  of  Un  to  tbesectef 
Stoics,  as  the  Greeks  call  them'  (Joseph.  Vita,  { tl 
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Tliere  is  another  source  of  oar  knowledge  of 
the  Pharisees— the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
The  light  in  which  they  here  appear  varies,  of 
coarse,  with  the  circumstances  to  which  its  origin 
is  dae.  The  reader  has  just  had  before  him  the 
toeoant  of  a  friend  and  an  adherent,  an  account 
which,  tiierefore,  we  may  believe,  is  conceived 
and  set  ibrth  in  the  most  favoorable  manner. 
The  Gospels  present  the  character  of  the  Phari- 
sees in  a  darker  hne,  inasmuch  as  here  a  higher 
standard  is  brought  into  use,  a  loftier  morality  is 
the  judge.  To  pass  on  to  the  views  given  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  high  repute  in  which  the 
Pharisees  were  held,  as  expositors  of  the  national 
laws,  whether  civil  or  religions,  may  be  seen  in 
John  vii.  48 ;  Acts  xxii.  3 ;  the  casuistry  which 
they  employed  in  expounding  the  Scriptures,  in 
Matt  iz.  34 ;  xv.  5 ;  xxiii.  16  ;  Mark  vii.  7,  8^. ; 
their  excessive  seal  in  prosel^tism,  Matt  xxiii. 
15;  yet  their  concealment  of  light  and  hindrance 
of  progress,  Matt  xxiii.  13;  their  inordinate 
regard  for  externals,  and  oppressive  but  self-spar- 
ing rule.  Matt  xxiii.  3,  sq.,  25 ;  their  afiectation 
of  prandleur  and  dbtinetion,  Matt  xxiiL  5,  sq. ; 
their  shocking  hypocrisy,  Matt  xxiii.  14,  27,  sq. ; 
their  standing  on  inconsiderable  points,  while 
they  neglectea  such  as  were  of  consequence,  pre- 
ferring ceremonial  rites  to  justice  and  charity. 
Matt  xxiii.  24 ;  xii.  2-7 ;  Luke  vi.  7  ;  John  ix. 
16, sq.:  Mark  vii.  I;  the  display  which  they 
affectea  even  in  works  of  religion.  Matt  vi.  1, 
sq. ;  xxiii.  5 ;  their  pride  and  self-gratulation  as 
assuredly,  and  before  others,  reliffious  men,  Luke 
zviii.  9,  sq. ;  their  regard  to  tradition.  Matt  xv. 
2;  Mark  vii.  3;  they  formed  schools  which  had 
masters  and  disciples.  Matt  xxii.  16;  Luke  v. 
33 ;  aareeably  witk  their  general  doctrines,  tJiev 
regan&d  the  act  rather  than  the  motive,  Luke  xi. 
39 ;  xviii.  1 1 ,  sq. ;  and  were  given  to  fasts,  prayers, 
washing,  paying  of  tithes,  auns,  &c..  Matt.  ix.  14 ; 
xxiiL  15,  23;  Luke  xi.  39,  sq.;  xviii.  12;  exhi- 
biting themselves  to  the  people,  in  order  to  gain 
their  ihvoar,  as  self-denying,  holy  men,  zealous 
for  God  and  the  law,  a  £nd  oi  Jewish  stoics. 
Matt  ix.  1 1 ;  Luke  v.  30 ;  vi.  2 ;  Matt  xxiii.  5, 
15,29;  while  in  reality  they  were  fond  of  the 

Pleasures  of  sense,  and  were  men  of  lax  morals, 
fatt  V.  20;  xv.  4,  8;  xxiii.  3,  14,  23,  25;  John 
viii.  7.  At  an  early^  period  they  determined  in 
the  Sanhedrim  to  withstand  and  destroy  Jesus, 
instigated  doubtless  by  the  boldness  with  which 
he  taught  the  necessity  of  personal  righteousness 
and  pure  worship  (Matt  xii.  14). 

In  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
New  Testament  affords  only  fragments  of  inform- 
ation, which  are,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
fuller  particulars  fhrnished  by  Josephus.  From 
Acts  xxiii.  6,  8,  we  learn  that  they  believed  in 
the  existence  of  higher  created  beings  Uiau  man, 
doubtless  the  good  and  bad  spirits  of  the  Chaldee 
philosophy.  The  same  places  also  instruct  us 
that  they  held  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (comp. 
Matt  xxii.  24,  sq.). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Pharisees  were  in  ge- 
neral a  powerful  religions  party,  or  rather  uie 
predominant  influence,  in  the  Jewish  state,  who 
aspired  to  the  control  of  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  affected  popularity  amon^  the  people, 
exerted  influence  in  the  councils  of  kings^  queens, 
and  people  of  rank ;  were  the  recognised  teachers 
and  guides  of  the  national  mind,  proud  of  their 
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orthodoxy,  pluming  themselves  on  their  superior 
sanctitv,  practising  austerities  outwardly,  but 
inwaraly  indulging  their  passions,  and  descending 
to  unworthy  and  shameful  acts ;  and  withal  of 
narrow  spirit  contracted  views,  seeking  rather 
their  own  aggrandisement  than  the  public  good, 
of  which  they  used  the  name  merely  as  a  pretext 
and  a  cover. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  there  were 
no  individuals  in  the  body  firee  from  its  prevail- 
ing vices.  There  did  not  fhil  to  be  upright  and 
pure-minded  men,  who  united  inward  piety  to 
outward  correctness  of  conduct  and  were  indeed 
superior  to  the  principles  of  their  sect ;  such  was 
Nicodemus  (John  iii.  I);  such  also  Gamaliel 
may  have  been  (Acts  v.  34).  Of  men  of  diis  kind 
many  were  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel  (Acts 
XV.  5). 

In  general,  however,  their  power  was  all  di- 
rected against  Jesus  and  his  work.  With  what 
force  they  must  have  acted  appears  obvious  ttom 
the  preceding  remarks.  Nor  is  the  reader  to 
imagine  that  they  were  merely  a  few  learned 
men,  congregated  together  in  the  capital,  engased 
in  learned  pursuits  or  religious  practices,  and  in 
consequence  leaving  our  Lord  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  ordinary  auties  up  and  down  the  land.- 
The  capital  was  doubtless  their  head-quarters, 
but  they  pervaded  the  entire  country  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  were  therefbre  present  in  all 
parts  to  withstand  the  publication  of  the  Gospel 
of  that  kingdom  every  feature  of  whidi  th6y  hated 
(Luke  V.  17);  and  as  they  constituted  a  large 
portion  of  the  Sanhedrim  ([Acts  v.  34;  xxiii.  6," 
sq.),  and  had  an  almost  unlimited  influence  with 
the  people,  sreat  indeed  was  ^e  power  which 
they  wielded  in  their  conflict  witt  the  infant 
church.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  in 
any  social  conaition  in  which  the  elements  of 
power  supplied  by  religion,  politics,  high  IJfJe,  and 
humble  condition  were  more  thoroughly  or  more 
densely  combined  in  order  to  oppose  and  destroy 
the  young  power  of  new  ideas  and  lofty  aims. 
The  victory,  however,  was  fpr  man,  because  it 
was  also  of  God.  Darkness,  indeed,  prevailed  fbr 
three  days,  covering  the  land,  and  castjng^a  thick 
shadow  over  the  world.  But  the  sun  of  righiedus- 
ness  arose,  and  still  shines. 

Pharisaism,  how  compact  soever  might, be  its 
appearance  outwardly,  and  as  asainst  a  common' 
enemy,  had  its  own  internal  dissetisions.'  The 
question  of  more  or  less  of  moderate  or  extreme 
views,  of  what  on  one  side  woidd  be  called  tem- 
porising and  on  the  other  cohsist^y,  a^tated 
this  school  as  it  has  agitated  most  o^ers.  In  the 
age  of  our  Lord  there  were  two  leading  parties, 
that  of  Hillel  and  that  of  Schammai,  the  formei' 
representing  a  moderate  Pharisaism,  the  latter 
'  the  straitest  sect'  to  which  Paul  had  prdti^blY 
belonged.  ^ 

PHAIfPAR,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Dsimaseua 
[Abana  and  PharpabI.  i 

PHE7BE.    [Phcedb.]  '      •       " 

PHENI'CE,  a  city  on  the  south-east  qi'Crete, 
with  a  harbour,  in  the  attetapt  to^  reach  whicli  the 
ship  in  which  Paul  voyaged  tis  a  priscJner  to 
Rome,  was  driven  out  of  its  course,  ancl  eventuadly 
wrecked  (Acts  xxvii.  12). 

PHI'COL  (mouth  (fall.  i.e.  all  c&tpf^aiigf^, 
the  proper  or  more  probaoly  the  U'ttjl^  nttihe  of 
the  commander  of  Oie  troopifof  AUitiiefech[,'fh4 
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Philiitine  king  of  Oerar.  If  the  Abimelech  of 
the  time  of  Isaac  was  the  soo  of  the  Abimelech  of 
the  lame  of  Abraham,  ire  may  conclude  that  the 
Phiool  who  attended  on  the  second  Abimelech  was 
the  successor  of  the  one  who  was  present  with  the 
first  at  ^e  interview  with  Abnmam  (Gen.  xzL 
32;  xxtL  26).  Bat  the  whole  subject  of  these 
interviews  is  beset  with  difficulties  [Abiiublecb  ; 
Abraham  :  IbaacI 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  city  of  Lesser  Asia,  and 
one  of  the  seven  containing  the  Christian  churches 
to  which  ihe  Apocalyptic  admonitions  were  ad- 
dressed.  The  town  stood  about  twenty-five  miles 
south-east  flrom  Sardis,  in  N.  lat  32^  28',  E.  long. 
28*'  SO',  in  the  plain  of  Hermus,  about  midway 
between  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  termina- 
tion of  Mount  Tmolus.  It  was  the  second  in 
Lydia,  and  was  built  by  King  Attains  Phila- 
delphuB,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  In  d.c. 
133  the  place  passed,  with  the  dominion  in  which 
it  lay,  to  the  Romans.  The  site  is  reputed  by 
Strabo  to  have  been  very  liable  to  earthquakes ; 
but  it  continued  a  place  of  importance  and  of 
strength  down  to  the  Bysantine  age ;  and  of  all 
the  towns  in  Asia  Minor  it  withstood  the  Turks 
the  longest  It  was  taken  by  Bsjazet  I.  in  a.d. 
1392. 

Philadelphia  still  exists  as  a  Turkish  town, 
under  the  name  of  Allah  Shehr,  *  city  of  God,'  i.  e. 
High-town.  It  covers  a  consideraole  extent  of 
ground,  mnnine  u^  the  slopes  of  four  hills,  or 
rather  of  one  hUl  with  four  flat  summits.  The 
countrv,  as  viewed  from  these  hills,  is  extremely 
magnificent — gardens  and  vineyards  lying  at  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  town,  and  before  it  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  b^utifUl  plains  of  Asia. 
The  town  itself,  although  spacious,  is  miserably 
built  and  kept,  the  dwelling  being  remarkably 
mean,  and  the  streets  exceedmgly  filthy.  Across 
the  summits  of  the  hill  behind  tne  town  and  the 
small  valleys  between  them  runs  the  town  wall, 
streo^ened  by  circular  and  square  towers,  and 
forming  also  an  extensive  and  long|  quadrangle 
in  tlie  plain  below.  The  missionaries  Fisk  and 
Parsons,  in  1822,  were  informed  by  the  Greek 
bishop  that  the  town  contained  3000  houses,  of 
which  he  assigned  250  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  rest 
to  ihe  Turks.  On  the  same  authority  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  besides 
twenty  others  which  were  too  old  or  too  small  for 
use.  Six  minarets,  indicating  as  many  mosques, 
are  seen  in  the  town ;  and  one  of  these  mosques  is 
believed  by  ^e  native  Christians  to  have  been  the 
church  in  which  assembled  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians addressed  in  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  few 
ruins ;  but  in  one  part  there  are  still  found  four 
strong  marble  pillars,  which  supported  the  dome 
of  a  church.  The  dome  itself  has  fkllen  down, 
but  its  remuns  may  be  observed,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  arch  was  oi  brick.  On  the  sides  of  the 
pillars  are  inscriptions,  and  some  architectural 
ornaments  in  the  form  of  the  fibres  of  saints. 
One  solitary  pillar  of  high  antiquity  has  been 
often  noticed,  as  reminding  beholders  of  the  re- 
markable words  in  the  Apm^yptic  message  to  the 
Philadelphian  church : — *  Him  that  overcometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  Grod ; 
and  he  shall  go  no  more  out'  (Rev.  iii.  12). 

PHILE'MON,  EPISTLE  TO.  That  this 
epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul  is  the  con- 
stant tradition  of  the  ancient  church.    It  is  ex- 


pressly cited  as  such  by  Origen ;  it  is  referred  to 
as  such  by  Tertullian ;  and  both  Eosebins  aod 
Jerome  attest  its  universal  receptioii  as  such  in 
the  Christian  world. 

This  epistle  was  evidently  written  dnriDg  the 
apostle's  imprisonment  (ver.  9,  10),  and,  as  ve 
have  already  endeavoured  to  show  [Coumsxahb, 
Epistxe  to  thb],  during  his  two  vears*  impriMn- 
ment  at  Rome.  It  was  occasioned  by  his  sending 
back  to  Philemon  his  runaway  slave  Onesimitt. 
who,  having  found  his  waj  to  Rome,  was  there, 
through  the  instrumentalitr  of  the  apostle,  eoo- 
vertedf  to  Christianity ;  and,  after  serving  Ptai 
for  ft  season,  was  by  him  restored  to  his  fbrmff 
master,  without  whose  consent  the  apostle  did  sot 
feel  at  liberty  to  retain  him.  The  epistle  oon- 
mences  with  &e  apostle's  usual  salutadon  to  those 
to  whom  he  wrote ;  after  which  he  affectiooatelj 
alludes  to  the  good  reputation  which  Philemoi^ 
as  a  Christian,  enjoyed,  and  to  the  joy  which  the 
knowledge  of  this  afforded  him  (ver.  1-7).  He 
then  gently  and  graceftilly  introduces  the  maiB 
subject  of  his  episUe  by  a  reference  to  the  spiritol 
obligations  under  whicn  Philemon  lay  to  him,  tod 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  might  atter  as  a  eon- 
mand  what  he  prefi?rred  urging  as  a  reqaeit 
Onesimns  is  then  introduced ;  the  change  of  mind 
and  character  he  had  experienced  is  stated ;  hii 
offence  in  deserting  his  master  is  not  palliated; 
his  increased  worth  and  useftilness  are  dwelt  nooo, 
and  his  former  master  is  intreated  to  receive  aid 
back,  not  only  without  severity,  bat  with  the  led- 
ing  due  from  one  Christian  to  another  (ver.  8>1€) 
The  apostle  then  delicately  refers  to  the  mstter 
of  compensation  for  an^  loss  which  PhilemoD 
might  have  sustained  either  through  the  didi0> 
nesty  of  Onesimns,  or  simply  through  the  wsotof 
his  service ;  and  though  he  reminds  his  fHeod 
that  he  might  justly  hold  the  latter  his  debtor  fer 
a  much  larger  amount  (seeing  he  owed  to  the 
apostle  his  own  self),  he  pledges  himself,  ooder 
his  own  hand,  to  make  good  that  loss  (ver.  17-191 
The  epistle  concludes  with  some  adiditioosi  ex- 
pressions of  friendly  solicitude ;  a  request  thit 
Philemon  would  prepare  the  apostle  a  lodging,  as 
he  trusted  soon  to  visit  him ;  and  the  talntsbooi 
of  the  apostle  and  some  of  the  Christians  by  whosi 
he  was  surrounded  at  the  time  (ver.  20-25). 

This  epistle  has  been  universally  admins  u  i 
model  of  graceful,  delicate,  and  nianly  WTitiB|. 
*  It  is  a  voucher,'  says  Eichhom,  *  for  the  apotde'f 
urbanity,  politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
His  advocacy  of  Onesimns  is  of  the  most  voaan^ 
atine  and  persuasive  character,  and  yet  without 
the  slightest  perversion  or  concealment  of  any  ikt 
The  errors  of  Onesimns  are  admitted,  as  was  ne- 
cessary, lest  the  just  indignation  of  his  assitf 
against  him  should  be  rouFcd  anew ;  but  they  siv 
alluded  to  in  the  most  admirable  manner:  the 
good  side  of  Onesimns  is  brought  to  view,  bat  is 
such  a  way  as  to  fkcilitate  the  friendly  reoepcjoo 
of  him  by  his  master,  as  a  consequence  of  Chrirt* 
ianity,  to  which  he  had,  during  his  abeence,  bees 
converted ;  and  his  foture  fidelity  is  roudied  for 
by  the  noble  principles  of  Christiani^  wfakh 
he  had  embraced.  The  apostle  addresses  Phil«' 
mon  on  the  softest  side:  who  would  wilfiillj 
refuse  to  an  aged,  a  suffering,  and  an  unjustly  in- 
prisoned  frieiMl  a  request?  And  such  was  bevhe 
thus  pleaded  for  Onesimns.  The  person  reeov* 
mended  is  a  Christian,  a  dear  fticnd  of  the 
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apocUe's,  and  one  who  had  personally  aeired  him : 
if  PbilemoD  will  receive  him  kindly,  it  will  afford 
the  apostle  a  proof  of  his  love,  and  yield  him  jor. 
What  need,  then,  for  long  nrgency  ?  The  apostle 
is  oertsin  that  Philemon  will,  of  his  own  accord, 
do  even  more  than  he  is  asked.  More  cogently 
and  more  oourteoosly  no  man  coold  plead.' 

PHILE'TUS,  an  apostate  Christian,  mentioned 
by  Paul  b  connection  with  Hymenaeus,  2  Tim. 
ill7  [Htmemjsub]. 

1.  PHIL/IP,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.    He 
was  of  Bethsaida, '  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter ' 
(John  i.  44).    He  became  one  of  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Ba|itiBt,  and  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  John  was  baptising,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  baptism.    Andrew  and  John,  who  were 
also  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  heard  the  testimony 
eoDceminff  Jesus  which  the  latter  j^ve,  and 
thenceforu  attached  themselves  to  him  as  the 
promised  Messiah.  Throogh  Andrew  his  brother, 
Simon  (Peter)  was  broo^t  to  Christ;  and  as  on 
the  next  day  PiuUp  onhesitatingly  accompanied 
Jesos  when  called  to  follow  him,  it  is  probable 
that  his  townsmen  had  previonsly  spoken  to  him 
of  Jesos  as  the  lone-expected  Saviour  (John  L 
S5--i4).    Philip  was  Urns  the  fourth  of  the  apostles 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  person  of  Jesos — 
of  those  *  who  left  all  and  followed  him.'    The 
first  act  of  Philip  was  to  bring  to  the  Lord  Na- 
thanael,  who  is  supposed  to  have  also  become  an 
apostle  under  the  name  of  Bartholomew  (John  L 
45-51).    Little  more  is  recorded  of  Philip  in  the 
Scriptures ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  when  Christ 
beheld  the  five  thousand  people  whom  he  after- 
wards fed  wiUi  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  he 
singled  out  Philip  for  the  question,  *  Whence  shall 
we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat?'    It  is  added, 
'  This  he  said  to  prove  him,  for  he  himself  knew 
what  he  would  do.'    Bengel  and  others  suppose 
that  this  was  becaose  the  charge  of  providing  rood 
had  been  committed  to  Philip,  while  Chrysostom 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia  rather  suppose  it  was 
becaose  this  apostle  was  weak  in  mith.    The 
answer  of  Philip  ames  well  enough  with  either 
supposition,  *  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread 
is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  of  them 
may  take  a  little'  (John  vL  1-7).    But  it  is  well 
to  compare  this  with  John  xiv.  8,  where  the  inap- 
propriate remark  of  Philip, '  Lord,  show  us  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us,  evinces  that  he  expe- 
rienced in  a  depee  beyond  his  brother  aposties 
the  difficulty  which  they  generally  felt  in  raising 
themselves  above  the  things  of  sense. 

Intermediately,  we  find  recorded  the  applica- 
tion to  Philip  of  certain  '  Greeks '  (proselytes  of 
the  gate)  at  Jerusalem,  who  wished  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Jesus,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much. 
Knowing  that  his  Master  was  not  forward  to  gra- 
tify mere  curiosity,  Philip  was  uncertain  whether 
to  comply  with  their  wish  or  not,  but  first  con- 
sulted Andrew,  who  went  with  him  to  mention 
the  circumstance  to  Jesos  (John  xii.  21,  22). 
This  incident,  although  slight,  is  indicative  of 
character,  as  we  feel  sure  that  some  of  the  other 
apostles,  Peter  for  instance,  would  at  once  have 
complied  with  or  declined  this  application  on 
their  own  responsibility.  The  sacred  oistory  only 
adds  to  these  fiicts,  that  Philip  was  present  with 
the  other  apostles  at  the  religions  assembly  fol- 
lowing the  Lord's  resurrection  (Acts  i.  13). 

The  later  traditions  concerning  this  apostle  are 


vague  and  uncertain ;  but  there  is  nothing  impn^ 
baole  in  the  statement  that  he  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Phrygia,  and  that  he  met  his  death  at  Hiera- 
polis  in  Syria. 

2.  PHILIP,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons  (Acts 
vL  5) ;  also  called  an  *  Evangelist'  (xxi.  6),  which 
denotes  one  of  those  ministers  of  the  primitive 
church,  who,  without  being  attached  to  any  par- 
ticular congregation,  preached  the  Gospel  from 
place  to  place  (Eph.  iv.  1 1 ;  2  TiuL  iv.  5).  Being 
compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by  the  persecution 
which  ensued  on  Stephen's  death,  Philip  was  in- 
duced to  take  refuge  m  Samaria.  He  there  came 
to  a  city  where  Simon  Magus  was  held  in  high 
reverence  throogh  the  wonders  which  he  wrought 
But  the  substantial  and  beneficent  miracles  which 
were  performed  by  Philip  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
drew  away  their  attention  from  the  impostor,  and 
prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel.  Simon  himself  seems  to  have  regarded 
him  as  in  league  with  some  superhuman  being, 
and  looking  upon  baptism  as  the  initiatory  rite  of 
a  compact  through  which  he  might  obtain  the 
same  powers,  he  solicited  and  obtained  baptism 
from  the  Evangelist  [Suiom  Maous].  After 
Peter  and  John  had  come  to  Samaria  to  complete 
and  carry  on  the  work  which  Philip  had  been  the 
means  of  commencing,  the  Evangelist  himself  was 
directed  by  a  divine  impulse  to  proceed  towards 
Gaza,  where  he  met  the  treasurer  of  Oandace, 
queen  of  Ethiopia  [Camdacx;  Ethiopia],  by 
whose  conversion  and  baptism  he  became  the  ii>- 
strument  of  planting  the  first  seeds  of  the  Gospel 
in  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  1-39).  Philip  then  retraced 
his  steps,  and  after  pausing  at  Asotns,  preached 
the  Gospel  from  town  to  town  till  he  came  to  C»- 
sarea  (ver.  40).  At  this  place  he  seems  to  have 
settled ;  for  when  Paul  was  on  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  he  and  his  party  were  entertained  in 
the  house  of  Philip,  on  which  occanon  it  is  men- 
tioned that  he  had  *  four  daughters,  virgins,  who 
did  prophesy'  (Acts  xxi  9),  or  who  were  endued 
with  the  focultjr  of  speaking  under  divine  inspi- 
ration and  of  predicting  ftiture  events,  together 
with  other  supematnru  gifts  vouchsafed  to  the 
primitive  Christians  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
phecy in  Acts  ii.  18.  With  this  foct  the  Scrip- 
tural history  of  Philip  doses,  and  the  traditions 
which  refer  to  his  subsequent  proceedings  are  un» 
certain  and  conflicting. 

3.  PHILIP,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
tetrarch  of  Batausea,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis 
(Luke  iii.  1)  [Hebodian  Family]. 

4.  PHILIP,  called  by  Josephns  Herod,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  and  first  husband  of  Herodias 
[Herodian  Family]. 

PHILIP'PI,  a  city  of  the  proconsular  Mace- 
donia, situated  eastward  of  Amphipolis,  within 
the  limits  of  ancient  Thrace  TActs  xvL  12;  xx. 
6  ;  Phil.  i.  1).  It  was  anciently  called  Krenides 
{jfomUaitu)  from  its  many  fountains ;  but  having 
been  taken  and  fortified  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
he  named  it,  after  himself^  PhilippL  In  the 
vicinity  were  mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the 
spot  eventually  became  celebrated  for  the  battle 
in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated. 
Paul  made  some  stay  in  this  place  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Greece,  and  here  founded  the  church 
to  which  he  afterwards  addressed  one  of  his 
episties.  It  was  here  that  the  interesting  cir- 
cumstances related  in  Acts  xvi.  occurred;  and 
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the  city  was  again  Tinted  by  the  ApotUe  on  his 
departure  from  Greece  (Acts.  xx.  6).  In  the 
former  passage  (xvi.  12)  PhiH^  is  called  a 
colony,  and  this  character  it  had  m  Ihet  acqnired 
throtagh  many  of  the  followers  of  Antony  having 
been  colonized  thither  by  An^stos  (Dion.  Cass. 
xlrxi.  432).  The  fact  that  Philippi  was  a  colonr 
was  formerly  disputed ;  bat  its  complete  verifi- 
cation has  strongly  attested  the  minute  accuracy 
of  the  sacred  narrative.  The  plain  in  which  the 
ruins  of  Philippi  stand  is  embraced  by  the  parallel 
arms  of  mduntdns  extended  from  the  Necrokop, 
which  pour  into  the  plain  many  small  streams, 
bv  which  it  is  abundantly  watered  and  fertilised. 
The  acropolis  is  upon  a  mount  standing  out  into 
the  plain  fWmi  the  north-east,  and  the  city  seems 
to  have  extended  from  the  base  of  it  to  the  sooth 
and  south'west.  The  remains  of  the  fortress  upon 
the  top  consist  of  three  ruined  towers  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  walls  of  stone,  brielc,  and 
very  hard  mortar.  The  plain  below  does  not 
now  exhibit  anything  but  ruin»~^eaps  of  intone 
and  rubbish,  overgrown  with  thorns  and  brii^rs; 
but  nothing  of  the  innumerable  busts  and  status 
thousands  of  coluihni,  and  vast  masses  6T  classic 
ruins,  of  which  the  elder  tratelfers  speak.  Ruins 
of  private  dwellings  are  still  visible;  als6  Some- 
thing of  a  semicircular  shape,  probably  a  foram 
or  hiailtet-place,  *  perhaps  the  one  wh^re  Paul 
and  Silas  received  their  undMcrved  stri]pes.'  The 
most  prominent  of  th($  existing  mmatn^  if  the 
remainder  of  a  palatial  edifi^,  the  firchite<ittkre 
of  which  is  grand,  and  thematerids  costly.  The 
pilasters,  chapiters,  &c,  are  of  tlve  'finest  white 
marble,  and  the  walls  were  fom^erlv  encased 
wi  A  the  same  stone.  These  marble  blccks  are 
graduiQIy  knocked  dowti  hy  the  Turks,  and 
'  wrought  into  their  silly  igrav^estones.*  The' tra- 
vellers were  informed  that  many  of  the  ruins  are 
now  covered  by  stagnant  water,  at  the  bottom  of 
whidi  they  may  be  seen;  but  they  did  not  visit 
this  spot. 

PHILIPPIAN8,  EPISTLE  TO  THR  Of 
this  part  of  the  Apostle  Panl's  writings  the 
authenticity  has  never  been  Questioned.  Pro- 
fessing to  be  written  by  that  distinguished  ser- 
vMt  of  Christ,  it  bears  on  every  part  of  it  the 
impress  of  h!s  peculiar  style,  manner  of  thought, 
and  form  of  doctrine ;  and  the  internal  evidence 
of  authentidty  arising  from  the  incidental  allu- 
sions in  it  to  persons  and  circumstances  is  very 
strong. 

From  allusions  in  the  epistie  itself,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  written  at  Rome  during  the  period  of 
the  apostle^  two  years'  imprisonment  in  that  city, 
and  in  all  probability  towards  the  close  of  that 
period  (i.  18,  14,  23,  26  ;  ii.  18,  S5).  It  teems  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  return 
to  Philippi  of  Epaphroditus,  a  member  of  the 
church  in  that  phce,  who  had  been  deputed  to 
Bome  with  a  pecuniary  contribution  from  the 
church  in  aid  of  the  apostle.  Full  of  cratitude 
for  this  work  of  friendly  remembrance  and  regard, 
Paul  addressed  to  the  church  in  Philippi  this 
epistle,  in  which,  besides  expressing  his  thanks 
for  their  kindness,  he  pours  out  a  flood  of  elo- 
quence and  pathetic  exhortation.  Suggested  parUy 
by  his  own  circumstances,  and  partly  by  what  he 
had  learned  of  their  stare  as'  a  church  That 
state  appears  to  have  been  on  ihte  whole  very 
prosperous,  as  there  is  much  ooinniendatibn  of 


the  PhiRptRans  hi  fbk  ecMe,  and  no  eeasoreis 
expivssealn  anvpartor  It  either  cf  the  chnrrii 
as  a  whole,  or  of  any  mdividnals  conneeted  irith 
it  At  the  same  time  the  apostie  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  them  on  their  guard  agsmst  the 
evil  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed  fttSB 
Judaizing  teachers  and  false  profoBon  of  Ckm- 
tianity.  These  cautions  be  interposes  betvea 
the  exhortations  suggested  by  his  own  state  ud 
by  the  news  he  had  received  ooBoeming  die  Phi* 
lipbians,  with  wMch  his  epistle  coramenoes  md 
with  which  it  doses.  We  mar  thus  divide  the 
epistie  into  three  parts.  In  tiie  Jim  of  lhe» 
([.,  ii.),' after  the  usual  salutation  and  aneot- 
ponring  of  warm-hearted  affection  towards  the 
Philippian  chuivh  (!.  I-ll),  the  apostie  refers  to 
his  own  condition  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome;  aod 
lest  they  should  be  east  down  at  the  thooghtof 
the  uirttierited  indignities  he  had  been  called  vpoo 
to  sttffor;  1^  azures  theqn  that  tiiese  had  tnrwd 
dut  TUther  to  the  fhrtherance  of  that  great  cause 
c}n  whkh'hili  heart  was  set;  and  for  which  be  vas 
*  jilting  to*  live  and  labbitr,  though,  as  rreptcttd 

?i9  personal  flKlings,  he  would  rather  depart  and 
e  iritii  OHriSt,  which  he  deemed  to  be '  flur  better' 
1 2-24)*.  He  then  passes  by  an  easy  tranddon  t? 
a  hoitatbry  address  to  the  Philtppians,  esllisg 
dpon  them  to  maintain  steadfastiv  their  profe- 
sibn,  to  cultivate  humanity  and  brotheriy  low. 
to  wbA  out  Uieir  own  salvation  with  finr  md 
^eihblin^,  and  concluding'  by  an  appeal  to  ti^eir 
ve^M  for  his  reputation  as  an  apostie,  vhich 
ecmld  not  but  be  afiiected  bv  thor  conduct,  sod 
t  teferencie  to  his  reason  m  sendina  to  dieo 
B|iaphMitns  instead  of  Timotiiy,  as  he  bad  ori- 
ainsdlj  designed  ^1  25 ;  ii.  30).  In  part  tecoai 
he  strehtioosljr  cautions  them,  as  already  obeerTtd, 
against  Jtidaiaing  teachers,  whom  he  sti|nati«! 
as  'dogs*  (in  reference  probably  to  toeir  io- 
pudent,  .snarling,  and  quarrelsome  habits),  'enl- 
workers,'  and  *  the  condsion ;'  J^  which  lattff 
term  he  means  to  intimate,  as  Tbeophylsct  r^ 
marks  (in  loc),  that  the  circumcision  m  vhkh 
tiie  Jein  so  much  gloried  had  now  ceased  la 
possess  any  spiritual  dgniflcanoe,  and  waa  diere- 
fore  no  better  than  a  useless  mutilatioD  of  the 
person.  On  this  theme  he  enlarges,  makb(^  re- 
ference to  his  own  standing  as  a  Jew,  and  inti- 
mating, that  if  under  the  Christian  dispensaiioD 
i Jewish  descent  and  Jewish  privileges  were  to  go 
br  anytiiing,  no  one  could  nave  stronger  daims 
on  this-  ground  than  he ;  but  at  the  same  tisie 
declaring,  tiiat  however  he  had  once  valued  dieR, 
he  now  counted  them  *  all  but  lost  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ'  (iii.  1-12).  A 
reforence  to  his  own  sanctified  amtution  to  ad- 
vance in  the  service  of  Christ  leads  him  to  exhort 
the  Philippians  to  a  similar  spirit ;  from  this  he 
passes  to  caution  them  against  traneoessaiy  eoo- 
tention,  and  against  those  who  walk  dlsorderiyt 
concluding  by  reminding  them  of  the  gionoss 
hopes  which,  as  Christians,  they  entertabed  (ver. 
13-21).  In  the  third  part  we  have  a  series  of 
admonitions  to  individual  memberaof  the  cbnrch 
at  Philippi  (iv.  1-3),  followed  bv  some  geoeral 
exhortations  to  cheerfolness,  moaeratioo,  prsTfr. 
and  good  conduct  (ver.4-9) ;  after  which  cooes 
series  of  alluMons  to  the  apostie's  circoaistsBea 
and  filings,  his  thanks  to  the  Philijppiaas  ftr 
their  seasonable  aid,  and  his  cooclnaiDg  heoe* 
dit^ns  and  salutations  (ver.  10-2S). 
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Tnii  episUe  ift  written  throoA^iout  in  a  very 
aDimAted  tad  elevated  style,  ft  is  ftiU  of  the 
mott  soblime  thoughts  and  the  most  affectionate 
exbortatioiis.  It  resemhlea  more  the  production 
of  ft&tber  addressing  bis  children,  than  that  of  an 
apostle  laying  down  authoritatiTely  what  is  to  be 
Kceived  and  followed.  The  whole  of  it  shows, 
as  Tbeophylact  observes,  how  very  much  he  loved 
and  estimated  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

PHILISTINES,  a  tribe  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  country  known  as  Palestine,  though  it 
occupied  only  a  portion  of  the  southern  coast, 
namely,  that  which  was  boitnded  on  the  west  by 
the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  on 
the  south  extended  from  Joppa  to  the  borders  of 
Eg}-pt,  thus  touching  on  the  Israelite  tribes  Dan, 
SimeoQ,  and  Judah.  Indeed  the  portions  ofSi- 
meoQ  and  Dan  covered  a  large  part  of  Philisda, 
bat  its  possession  by  the  Israelites  was  diluted, 
aiidvas  never  entirely  achieved.  This  country 
was  originallv  held  by  the  Avims,  who  were 
destroy^  and  their  land  seised  by  the  Caphto- 
riais,  coming  forth  out  of  Caphtor  (Deut,  IL  23). 
In  Jer.  zlviL  4  the  Philbtines  are  denominated 
*  the  remnant  of  ^e  country  (or  isle)  of  Caphtor.' 
In  Amos  ix.  7,  the  Divine  Beins  asks, '  Have  I 
not  brought  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  ? '  The 
Caphtorim  and  the  Philistim  are  also  asso<nated 
together  as  kindred  tribes  in  the  genealogical  list 
of  natioDS  given  in  Gen.  x.  14,  both  being  de- 
scendants of  Mizraimu  Some  imagine  that  Caphtor 
is  Cappadocia :  others  with  more  reason  affirm 
that  it  is  Crete,  and  that  the  Philistines,  beii^  A 
(»art  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  went  westward 
under  presst&re  ftx>m  the  wave  of  population  which 
came  down  fh>m  the  higher  country  to  the  Bea» 
coast,  but  afterwards  returned  eastward  from  Crate 
to  Palestine.  Another  opinion,  which  ts  supported 
by  very  plausible  axguments,  is»  that  the  Philis* 
tines  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Hycksos  or 
Shepherd-kings,  who  were  expelled  from  Egypt, 
and  takinsr  possession  of  Canaan  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  FcUisthaa,  i.  e.,  Shephe^-land.  This 
view  appears  to  be  countenanced  by  Gen.  x.  13, 
U,  where  the  Philistines  are  derived  from  Mia- 


raiin,  that  is  frota  E^gypt. 

If  now  we  follow  Uie  Biblical  accountSi  we  find 
the  history  of  the  Philistines  to  be  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows. They  had  established  themselves  in  their 
and  as  earlv  as  the  Ume  of  Abraham,  when  they 
fiad  foundea  a  kinsdom  at  Grerar  (Gen.  xxi.  32; 
Kxvi.  1).  When  uie  Israelites  left  Egypt,  they 
vere  deterred  by  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Philis- 
ines  from  returning  by  the  shortest  road — ^that 
vhich  the  caravans  still  take — because  it  lav 
hrough  the  country  of  the  Philistines  (Exod. 
[iii.  17).  In  the  time  of  Joshua  (xiii.  3^  the 
Philistines  appear  in  a  league  of  five  pnnoes, 
governors  of  so  many  tribes  or  petty  states — 'all 
he  borders  of  the  Philistines  from  Sihor  which 
s  before  Egypt  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron 
lorthward  counted  to  the  Canaanites.'  Joshua 
ppears  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  attempt 
lothing  for  the  dispossession  of  the  Philistines, 
nd  he  therefore  had  no  hostile  relations  with 
hem;  for  the  division  of  Philistia  among  the 
ribes  was'nothing  more  than  a  prospective  but 
infulfilled  arrangement  (Josh.  xv.  45;  xix.  43). 
rhe  days  of  the  Judges,  however,  brought  con- 
licts  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistines, 
rho  dwelt  wide  over  the  land,  and  even  exercised 


dominion  over  their  Hebrew  neighbours  (Judg. 
ili.  31 ;  X.  7 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  2,  4,  5 ;  XT.  II). 

In  the  time  of  Eli  the  Philistines  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ark  into  their  possession  (1  Sam.  iv.); 
but  a  defeat  which  the^  suffered  under  Samuel 
put  an  end  to  their  dommion,  after  it  J^d  lasted 
forty  years  (1  Sam.  vii.).    This  subjection  of  the 
Israelites  began  after  the  death  of  Jair,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  termination  of  the  period  embraced 
in  the  book  of  Judges.   Within  this  space  of  time 
fall  the  life  and  the  heroic  actions  of  Samson. 
Notwithstanding  the  total  defeat  which  the  Phi- 
listines had  undergone,  and  the  actual  termination 
of  their  political  supremacy,  they  oontinued  to  be 
troublesome  neighbours.    *  There  was  sore  war 
against  the  Philntines  all  the  days  of  Saul '  (1 
Sanu  xiv.  52) ;  a  oonfiict  which  was  carried  on 
with  various  success,  and  in  which  the  king  found 
great  support  in  the  prudent  bravery  of  his  son 
Jonathan  and  the  high  courage  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xiiL  4 ;  xiv. ;  xvii.  18 ;  xix.  8  ;  xxiii.  28).    Even 
after  his  separation  from  Saul  David  inflicted 
many  blows  on  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1 ; 
but  soon  saw  himself  obliged  to  seek  refuge  m 
Gath  (1  Sanu  xxviLX  and  was  in  consequence 
near  making  common  cause  with  them  against 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.),  who  met  with  his  d^th  at 
their  hands  while  engaged  in  battle  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.).    They  also  raiaea  their,  arms  against  Da- 
vid, when  he  had  become  king  qf  all  urael,  but . 
,  were  several  times  beaten  by  that  brave  monarch 
(2  Sanuv.  17,  sq. ;  viii.  I).    *  Mighty  men,'  per- 
foraapng  valorous  deeds  in  imitation  of  David's 
rencontre  with  Goliath^  gave  the  kin^  their  sup- 
port  against-  this  brave  and  persevering  enemy 
(2  Sam.  xxiiL  8,  sq.).    Soh)mQn  appears  to. have 
been  undisturbed  by  the  Philistinesy  but  theij  had 
settlements  in  the  laAd  joi  Israel  under  the  early 
Ephraimitio  kinga  (1  Kings  J(v»  27;  xvi.  .lj^)« 
To  Jehoshaphat  they  became  tributary  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  11).    Under  Jehoram»  however,  they,  in 
union  with  the  Arabians,  fell  on  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  off  the  king's  sobstance,  as  well  as  his 
wives  and  children  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16).    On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  reign  of  king  Jehoash,  their  city 
Gath  was  taken  by  Haaael,  king  of  Syria,  who 
also  threatened  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xiL  17).  But 
in  the  time  of  Ahas  they  revolted,  and  carried 
with  them  a  part  of  western  Judah,  baring  *  in- 
vaded the  cities  of  the  low  country  and  of  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  taken  Bethshemcsh  and  Ajalon,' 
&c.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18;  comp.  Isa.  xiv.  29). 
Hesekiah  in  ^  first  years  of  his  reigo  obtained 
some  advantages  over  them  (2  Kings  xviiL  8). 
Soon,  however,  Assyrian  armies  went  against 
Philistia,  and,  with  a  view  to  an  invasion  of 
Egypt,  got  into  their  power  the  strong  frontier- 
fortress  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  1),  which  at  a  later 
time  Psammetichus  took  from  them,  after  a  siege 
of  twenty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii.  157).    In  coo- 
sequence  of  the  hostile  relations  between  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  Philistia  snfibred  for  a  long  period, 
as  the  troops  of  the  former  power  took  their  way 
through  that  land,  and  Pharaoh^Necho  captured 
the  stronghold  Gaxa  (Isa.  xlvii.  1).    The  same 
was  done  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt.    On  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
state,  the  Philistines,  like  other  neighbouring 
peoples,  acted  ill  towards  the  Jews,  having  *  taken 
vengeance  with  a  despiteful  heart '  (Exek.  xxv. 
15).    Many  of  those  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
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tivity  *  had  married  virea  of  Ashdod,  and  their 
ape^  spoke  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod '  (Neh. 
ziii.  23|  aq.).  In  the  Maocabean  period  the  Phi- 
listines were  Syrian  subjeets,  and  had  at  times 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Maoc.  x.  86 ; 
zi.  60,  sq.).  King  Alexander  (Bains)  gave  Jo- 
nathan a  part  of  their  territory,  Aocaron,  with 
the  borders  thereof  in  possession  (1  Blaoc  x.  89). 
The  Jewish  monarch  Alexander  JannsBos  orer^ 
came  and  destroyed  Gasa.  By  Pompey  Aaotos, 
Janmia,  and  Gaza  were  united  to  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  S^ria ;  but  Gaaa  was  given  by  Aogustos 
to  King  Herod. 

The  Philistine  cities  were  greatly  distingoiahed. 
Along  the  whole  coast  from  north  to  soath  there 
ran  a  line  of  towns — ^in  the  north  the  Phcenician, 
in  the  south  the  Philistine — ^which  were  powerful, 
rich,  and  well-^peopled.  The  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines  were  five — Graza,  Ashdod,  Askalon, 
Gath,  and  Ekron  (Joah.  xiii.  3;  Jndg.  iii.  8). 
Several  of  these  Palestinian  cities  flourished  at 
the  same  time ;  and  though  now  these  now  those 
cities  gained  at  different  periods  pre-eminence  in 
power,  wealth,  and  population,  and  though  some 
did  not  rise  till  others  had  declined  or  perished, 
yet  is  it  true  that  from  the  earliest  timea  till  the 
century  after  Christ  a  number  of  important  towns 
existed  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  borders 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  such  as  was  never  seen  in 
an;^  other  part  of  the  world,  the  Ionian  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  not  excepted. 

The  greatness  of  these  cities  was  mainly  owing 
to  commerce,  for  the  coast  of  Palestine  was  in 
the  earliest  ages  exclusively  in  possession  of  the 
trade  which  was  carried  on  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  Besides  a  great  tranut  trade,  they  had 
internal  sources  of  wealth,  being  given  to  agri- 
culture (Judg.  XV.  6).  In  the  time  of  Saul  they 
were  evidently  superior  in  the  arts  of  life  to  the 
Israelites ;  for  we  read  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20)  that  the 
latter  were  indebted  to  the  former  for  the  utensils 
of  ordinary  life.  Their  religion  was  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  Phmnicians.  The 
idol  which  the^  most  reverenced  was  Astarte,  the 
Assyrian  Semiramis,  or  Derketo,  who  was  also 
honoured  as  Dagon,  in  a  very  ancient  temple  at 
Askalon  and  at  Gaza,  also  at  Ashdod  (Jud^.  xvi. 
23 ;  1  Sam.  v.  1,  sq. ;  1  Mace.  x.  83).  This  was 
a  spedes  of  fish- worship,  a  remnant  of  which  may 
still  be  found  in  the  special  care  taken  of  certain 
holy  fish  in  some  parts  of  Syria.  In  Ekron  Baal- 
aebub  had  his  chief  seat.  Priests  and  soothsayers 
were  numerous  (I  Sam.  vi.  2).  Their  mancians 
were  in  repute  (Isa.  ii.  6),  and  the  oracle  of  Baal- 
zebub  was  consulted  by  foreigners  (2  Kings  L  2). 
They  had  the  custom  of  carrying  with  them  in 
war  the  images  of  their  gods  (2  Sam.  v.  21). 
Tradition  makes  the  Philisdnes  the  inventors  of 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

PHILOL'OGUS,  one  of  the  Christians  at  Rome 
to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  15). 
Dorotheus  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  alleges  that  he  was  placed  by  the  apostle  An- 
drew as  bishop  of  Si  nope,  in  Pontus.  But  this 
seems  altogether  improbable. 

PHIN'EUAS  (mouth  of  brass),  son  of  Eleazar 
and  grandson  of  Aaron  the  high-priest.  An  inci- 
dent which  illustrates  the  zeiuous  and  somewhat 
passionate  character  of  Phinehas,  occurred  before 
the  Israelites  entered  the  Promised  Land.  The 
Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 


and  were  lamenting  tiie  sin  into  which  thej  \aA 
been  sedoced  by  the  Midianites,  when  a  priaoe  of 
Jodah  named  Zimri  was  beheld  eonavdins  a 
woman  of  Bfidian  named  Cozfai  to  Ins  leiL  Tk 
lioentioos  efirantery  of  this  act  kindled  the  wnA 
of  Phinehas,  who  hastened  after  them  into  the  teal, 
and  transfixed  them  both  with  his  javdin  (Ni 
XXV.  7,  sq.).  This  bold  act  pointed  out 
to  Moses  as  a  proper  person  to  atooompanyssioie^ 
the  expedition  which  was  immecUately  after  nt 
forth,  under  the  command  of  Josfaaa,  agsiut  dc 
Midianites,  and  by  which  the  caose  of  dwdelsifei 
Israelitea  was  abundantly  avenged  (Nool  xm 
6,  sq.).  After  the  oooquest  of  the  PrnnisedLud, 
when  the  warriors  of  the  two  and  half  tribei  be- 
yond the  Jordan  were  permitted  to  reCorn  to  tkir 
homes,  Phinehas  was  at  the  head  of  thedepotBiM 
sent  after  them  to  inquire  and  remonslrsteeoB' 
ceming  the  altar  which,  on  their  way,  they  W 
set  up  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan ;  and  it  w  k 
doubtless  who  pronounced  the  forcible  addiw  a 
the  supposed  oronders.  Hewaaoertunlytheto 
to  express  his  saida&ctioo  and  loy  at  the  ezplni' 
tion  which  was  given,  and  which,  with  ali^teaei 
heart,  he  bore  back  to  the  tribes  asKmhled  St  ai- 

I6h  (Josh.  xxii.  6,  aq.). 

It  appears  that  while  his  Ihther  lived  Phiseftii 
filled  the  post  of  soperintendent  or  chief  of  tk 
Levites,  probably  aft»  Eleaar  became  lugii- 
priert  (Num.  iii  82;  1  Chron.  ix.  20).  At  th 
death  of  his  ihther  he  succeeded  to  the  po&dlctt 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33) ;  but  the  only  case  in  which  bi 
ai^ears  officially  in  the  Bible  is  in  coniiectti 
with  the  unhappy  arcumstanoea  recorded  at  ik 
end  of  the  book  of  Judges,  in  which  he  eaos 
forward  as  high-priest  to  consult  Jehovah.  Tto 
mention  of  hu  name  enables  us  to  oondadetiBt 
the  chronological  place  of  these  oeenrrences  von 
be  rather  towards  the  beginning  than  at  the  liftr 
end  of  the  book  in  which  they  axe  found  f  Jowfi: 

PUESTJ. 

2.  PHI  NEUAS,  son  of  EU  the  high-prieil.  »ai 
brother  of  Hophui  [Eu ;  Hophhi  ;  SiumB']. 

PHLEGMON,  one  of  the  Christians  of  Bow  &^ 
whom  Paul  sent  his  salutationa  (Rom.  xri.  U> 
The  legend  (an.  Dorotheus)  makes  him  to  1»R 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  bishops 
Marathon. 

PHQS'BE^  a  deaconess  of  the  diurchatCa- 
chfe»,  recommended  to  the  kind  attention  of  tb« 
church  of  Rome  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  reeeiTol 
hospitable  treatment  firom  her  (Rool  xvi  \\  J| 
is  probable  that  she  was  the  bearer  of  the  i^ 
to  the  Romans.  ^. 

PH(BNI'CIA,  and  thePHCENICIANS.  Tto 
name  was  used  by  the  aninenta  sometinMS  p/ 
wider,  sometimes  m  a  narrower  sense.  P^^^^^j^ 
in  its  widest  signification,  embraces  ^«^"^ 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  dtuated  1^^^*^^ 
river  Orontesand  Pelusium.  In  a  moterertnew 
sense  it  was  regarded  as  the  territory  bet««0 
the  river  Eleutheros  on  the  north,  and  Don^ 
the  south.  . 

Phcenicia  b  situated  between  about  lat  ^ 
and  35°  N.,  and  under  long.  33^  E.  The  vM« 
of  Phmnicna  is  situated  at  the  westen  deeli^ 
of  Mount  Lebanon.    Compare  the  artide  u* 

BANU0.  .      J 

Phcenicia  was  distinguished  by  the  tan<9 « 
its  vesetable  productions.  This  variety  ^^!!Z 
sioned  by  the  great  diversity  of  climate  pftw*** 
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corded  acts  of  Hamao  and  Mordecai.  The  mode 
vt'  delegating  power  was  by  presenting  to  the  in- 
trusted person  the  royal  signet,  which  appears  to 
have  licensed  him  to  do  what  he  would,  by  such 
means  as  he  pleased. 

On  the  religion  of  the  andent  Persians  we  re- 
fer to  the  articles  Medes  and  Magi,  from  whom 
the  Persians  received  their  religion,  as  well  as 
the  constitution  of  their  social  state.  If,  indeed, 
the  Persians,  as  a  separate  tribe  in  the  general 
government  of  the  Medea,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  upper  hand  of  thdr  effeminate  masters,  and 
wresting  the  sceptre  from  their  enfeebled  hands, 
the  Medes  were  not  without  a  recompense  in  that 
they  perpetuated,  even  by  the  instrumentality  of 
their  conquerors,  most  of  the  higher  appliances 
and  effects  of  civilization  to  which  in  the  course 
of  ages  they  had  given  birth,  and  which  have  in 
all  ages  oonstituted  the  true  honour  of  men  and 
the  best  treasure  of  states.  The  oldest  Persians 
were,  however,  fire-worshippers — a  species  of 
idolatry  which  is  least  removed  from  monotheism, 
and  also  least  unpardonable  in  such  a  clime  as 
that  of  Persia.  That  such  a  worship  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  esoteric  recognition  of  one 
intelligent  Creator  is  obvious,  for  the  fire  may 
have  been  regarded,  and  doubtless  by  the  wise 
aod  philosophic  was  regarded,  as  merely  sym- 
bolical of  the  Great  Power  which,  as  imaged 
in  the  sun,  quickens,  vivifies,  and  blesses  all 
things.  But  even  this  simple  form  of  symbolical 
worship  tended  to  corruption;  and  though  we 
are  unable  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  progress,  yet 
we  know  that  it  did  gradually,  in  the  case  of  the 
Persians,  lead  first  to  dualism,  and  then  to  gross 
idohitry. 

The  name  '  Persia'  is  not  found  in  the  older 
records  of  the  Bible,  but  after  the  Babylonish 
period  it  occurs  frequently  (2  Chrou.  zxxvi.  20, 
22;  Ezra  iv.  5,  sq. ;  vi.  14,  sq. ;  Esth.  i.  3 ;  viii. 
10;  1  Maoc.  i.  1),  meaning  the  great  Persian 
kingdom  founded  by  Cyrus,  which  in  the  period 
of  its  highest  glory  comprised  all  Asiatic  coun- 
tries from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  from 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea  to  Arabia  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  Persian  language  was  diverse  from  the 
Shemitic,  and  oonuected  with  the  Indo-Germanic 
tongoes,  of  which  the  Sanscrit  may  be  considered 
M  the  eldest  branch. 

PESTILENCE.  The  terms  pestilence  and 
plague  are  used  with  much  laxity  in  our  Auth. 
Version.  The  latter,  however,  is  by  far  the  wider 
term,  as  we  read  of  *  plagues  of  leprosy,'  *  of  hail,* 
and  of  many  other  visitations.  Pestilence  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  deadly  epidemic  In  our  time, 
however,  both  these  terms  are  nearly  synony- 
moQs ;  but  plague  is,  by  medical  writers  at  least, 
restricted  to  mean  the  glandular  plague  of  the 
Ssst  There  is  indeed  no  description  of  any 
pestilence  in  the  Bible,  which  would  enable  us  to 
form  an  adequate  idni  of  its  specific  character. 
Severe  epidemics  are  the  oommon  aooompani- 
ments  of  dense  crowding  in  cities,  and  of  &mine ; 
&nd  we  accordingly  often  find  them  mentioned  in 
connection  (Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Jer.  xiv.  12;  xxix. 
18;  Matt.  xxiv.  7;  Lukexxi.  11).  But  there  is 
no  better  argument  for  believing  that  •  pestilence  * 
in  these  instances  means  the  glandular  plague, 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  at  present  a  prevalent 
epidemic  of  the  East    It  is  also  remarkable  that 


the  Mosaic  law,  which  contains  such  strict  rules 
for  the  seclusion  of  lepers,  should  have  allowed  a 
disease  to  pass  unnoticed,  which  is  above  all 
others  the  most  deadly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  easil]^  checked  by  sanatory  regulations  of 
the  same  kind. 

PE'TER  (originally  Simeon  or  Simon,  heard) 
was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Jonas,  or  John ;  whence  he  is 
named  on  one  occasion  in  the  Gospel  history 
Sunon  Baijona,  that  is,  son  of  Jona  (Matt  xvi. 
17).  Along  with  his  brother  Andrew,  he  fol lowed 
the  occupation  of  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Grali- 
lee.  It  is  probable  that  before  they  became 
known  to  Christ  they  were  both  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Their  becoming  known  to  Christ 
was  owing  to  John's  pointing  mm  out  on  the  day 
after  his  baptism  to  Andrew  and  another  d^iple 
(probably  the  evangelist  John),  as  '  the  Lamb  of 
God ;'  on  which  they  immediately  followed 
Christ,  and  spent  some  time  in  receiving  his  in- 
structions. Shortly  after  this,  Andrew  finding 
Simon,  carried  him  to  Christ  who,  on  receiving 
him  as  his  disciple,  bestowed  upon  him  that  sur- 
name by  which  he  has  since  that  time  been  most 
commonly  designated :  *  When  Jesus  beheld  him 
he  said.  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona ;  thou 
shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation 
a  stone.'  After  this  interview  the  two  brothers 
seem  to  have  returned  to  their  usual  occupation 
for  a  season,  as  we  have  an  account  in  Matthew 
(iv.  18-20)  of  their  being  summoned  from  that 
occupation  by  Christ  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
posterior  to  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and 
to  the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry  as  a 
religious  teacher.  From  this  time  forward  they 
were  his  devoted  and  admiring  followers.  In  the 
course  of  the  evangelical  history  several  anecdotes 
of  Peter  are  incidentally  recorded,  for  the  pur- 
pose, doubtless,  principally  of  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  but  which  tend 
also  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  character 
of  his  attached  disciple.  Such  are  the  accounts 
furnished  by  the  evangelists  of  his  walking  upon 
the  agitated  waters  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  meet 
his  master  (Matt  xiv.  22-31 ;  Mark  vi.  45-50) ; 
of  his  bold  and  intelligent  avowals  of  the 


un- 


doubted Messiahship  of  Jesus,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  which  he,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  disciples,  felt  in  reconciling  what  they  saw 
in  him  with  what  they  had  fondly  expected  the 
Christ  to  be  (Matt  xvi.  13-20);  of  his  rash  but 
affectionate  rebuke  of  his  Lord  for  speaking  of 
suffering  and  death  as  in  prospect  for  him,  and  as 
forming  a  necessary  part  of  his  mediatorial  work 
(Matt  xvi.  21-23);  of  his  conduct  in  first  reject- 
ing, with  an  earnestness  bordering  on  horror,  the 
oner  of  Christ  to  wash  his  feet,  and  then,  when  the 
symbolical  nature  of  that  act  had  been  explained 
to  him,  his  over-ardent  zeal  that  not  his  feet  only, 
but  also  his  hands  and  his  head,  might  be  washed 
(John  xiii.  4-10);  of  his  bold  and  somewhat 
vaunting  avowal  of  attachment  to  his  Master, 
and  his  determination  never  to  forsake  him,  fol- 
lowed by  his  disgraceful  denial  of  Jesus  in  the 
hour  of  trial  (John  xiii.  36,  37 ;  Mark  xiv.  29, 
&c.) ;  of  his  deep  and  poignant  contrition  for  this 
sin  (Matt  xxvi.  75) ;  and  of  his  Lord's  ample 
forgiveness  of  his  offence,  after  he  had  received 
firom  him  a  profession  of  attachment  as  strong  and 
as  frequently  repeated  as  his  former  denial  of  him 
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for  shipi.  Corn  was  imported  from  Palestine. 
Persians,  Lj^dians  and  Lycians  frequently  served 
as  nieroenaries  in  the  Phmnician  armies  (Esek. 
xxTii.  10, 1 1).  Phonicia  exported  wine  to  ^EFP^ 
Purple  garments  were  best  manniactared  in  Tyre. 
Glass  was  made  in  Sidon  and  Sarepta.  In  Phcs- 
nicia  was  exchanged  the  produce  of  all  known 
coontries.  After  Dayid  had  yanquished  the 
Edomites  and  conquered  the  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea,  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  Solomon,  by  which  be  ensured  for 
his  people  the  right  of  navigation  to  India.  The 
combined  fleet  of  the  Israelites  and  Phcenicians 
sailed  from  the  seaports  of  Esion-geber  and  EUth. 
These  ports  were  situated  on  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Sinus  i£laniticiis,  or  Golf 
of  Akaba.  Israelitish-Phmnician  mercantile  ex- 
P|editions  proceeded  to  Ophir,  perhaps  AUiira, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  Indian  coasts  Ia  general  were< 
also  called  Ophir.  Three  years  were  required 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  mercantile  expedition  to 
Ophir  and  to  return  with  cargoes  of  gold,  algnm- 
wood,  ivory,  silver,  monkeys,  peacocu,  and  other 
Indian  produce. 

It  seems,  however,  thatiheae  mercantile  expe- 
ditions to  India  were  soon  given  up,  probably  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  navigating  the 
Red  Sea.  King  Jehoshaphat  endeavourw  to 
recommence  these  expeditions,  but  his  Qeet  was 
wrecked  at  Ezion-geber  (I  Kings  xxii.  49). 
About  B.C.  616  or  601,  Phoenician  seamen  un- 
dertook, at  the  command  of  PharaohrNecho,  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  proceeding  from  the  Red 
Sea  round  Africa,  and  returning  after  two  years 
through  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  Egypt 
(Herod,  iv.  42).  The  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
mentions  the  commerce  by  land  between  India 
and  Phoenicia.  The  names  of  mercantile  esta- 
blishments on  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  aloqg  the  Per* 
sian  Gulf  have  partly  been  preserved  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  these  places  the  Phcenicians  ex- 
changed the  produce  of  the  west  for  that  of  India, 
Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Arabia  especiallv  furnished 
incense,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  The  Midian- 
ites  ^Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  and  the  Edomites  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  16)  effected  the  transit  by  their  caravans. 
The  fortified  Idumsean  town  Petra  contained 
probably  the  storehouses  in  which  the  produce 
of  southern  countries  was  collected.  FromJ^jpt 
the  Phoenicians  exported  especially  byssus  (l^tekr. 
xxvil.  7)  for  wine.  According  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  Busiris,  having 
soiled  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  all  foreigners, 
was  killed  by  the  Tynan  Hercules.  This  indir 
cates  that  Phoenician  colonists  established  them- 
selves and  their  civilization  successfully  in  Upjter 
Egypt,  where  all  strangeis  usually  had  been  per^ 
secuted. 

At  a  later  period  Memphis  was  the  place  where 
most  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Egjpt  were  established. 
Phoenician  inscriptions  fouua  m  Egypt  prove  that 
even  under  the  Ptolemies  the  iutimate  oonuection- 
between  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  still  existed. 

From  Palestine  the  Phoenicians  importedi  be- 
sides wheat,  especially  from  Judsa,  ivory,  oil,, 
and  balm;  also  wool, principally  from  the  ndgh- 
bouring  nomadic  Arabs,  Damascus  furnished 
wine  (Ciiek.  xnvii.  5,  6,  17,  ,18,  21.,)  and  the 
mountains  of  Syria  wood.  The  Irib^aboMi  m. 
shorai  of  the,  (^spiajgi  Sea  .fujrnished  ^sj^V|^.aa4! 


iron.    Horsemen,  bones,  and  molest  came  fram 
the  Armenians. 

The  treasures  of  the  Esst  were  exported  fron 
Phoenicia  b^  ships  which  niled  first  to  Cjpns, 
the  mountains  of  which  are  visible  fmra  the 
Phoenician  coast  Cyprus  was  subject  to  Tyre 
up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  There 
are  itiU  fbund  Phoenician  inscriptions  whidi 
prove  the  connection  of  Cyprus  with  Tyre.  At 
Rhodes  also  are  found  vestiges  of  PhoEDidan  in- 
fluence. From  Rhodes  the  mountains  of  Crete 
are  visible.  This  was  of  great  importanoe  &r 
the  direction  of  navigators  before  the  discorery 
of  the  compass.  In  Crete,  and  also  in  the  Cy- 
cladic  and  ^Knradic  Isles,  are  ▼otiges  of  Ph» 
nician  settlements.  On  the  Isle  of  Thssos,(iD  the 
southern  coast  of  Thrace,  the  Phoenicisos  bid 
gold  mines;  and  even  on  the  sonthani  efaoraof 
the  Black  Sea  they  had  factories.  However, 
when  the  Greeks  became  more  powerfU,  tbe 
Phoenicians  sailed  more  in  other  directioos.  TVy 
occupied  also  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  islsad^ 
but  were,  after  the  Greek  colonisation,  conliMd 
to  a  few  towns,  Motya,  Soloea,  Panocmos.  The 
Phoenician  mercantile  establishment!  in  Saidiaii 
and  the  Balearic  Isles  could  scarcely  be  called 
colonies. 

CartbBige  was  a  Phoenicimn  colony,  which  pro- 
bably soon  became  important  by  commerce  vitk 
the  mterior  of  Africa,  and  remained  ooooeeled 
with  Tvre  b^  means  of  a  common  ssactairT. 
After  Phmnicta  had  been  vanquished  Ijy  the  At> 
Syrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  the  setti^ 
ments .  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  csme  into 
the  power  of  darthage.  The  Phoenicians  hid  kt 
a  lon,g  period  exported  from  ^ain  gold,  lilrer, 
tin,  iron,  lead  (Esek.  xxxviii  13),  unit,  vioe, 
oil*  waXf  fish,  and  wool. .  Their  chief  letdemcit 
WAS  Tarshish. 

There  are  other  names  of  towns  in  Spsio  vhieh 
have  a  Phoenician  derivation,  such  as  Usdff,  Ma^ 
la^  and  Belon. 

The  voyage  to  Tarshish  was  the  most  importaot 
of  tiiose  undertaken  by  the  PhoeniciaDi.  Hofit 
it  was  that  their  largest  vessels  were  all  callel 
ahipf  ^.  Thnhish^  although  they  s^kd  in  etiKf 
directions  (I  Kings  x.  22). 

It  appears,  also^  that  the  Phoenidans  ezpovted 
tin  from  the  British  Isles,  and  amber  from  the 
coasts  of  Prussia.  Their  voyages  oa  the  .wetten 
opasts  of  Africa  seem  to  have  been  merely  ^^^T^jp 
of  <UsqoverT,  without  permanent  results.  1w 
Spanish  colonies  were  probably  die  paDcipsl 
sources  of  Phoonician  wt^thi  and  were  tevwd 
at  a  very  remote  period.  The  migration  of  die 
Phoenician,  Cadmus,  into  Bosotia,  likewise  be* 
lou^  to  the  earlier  period  of  Phcsnician  ooloni' 
zation. 

Phoenicia  flourished  most  in  tiie  porio^^  ^ 
David  to  Cyrus,  b.c.  1050-350.  In  this  period 
were  founded  the  African  colonies,  Csrthi^ 
Ittica,  and  Leptis*  These  colonies  kept  ops  fre- 
quent in^rcouree  with  the  mother  .^i^^^Tt^ 
were  not  poUticallgr  dependent  TWs  p««fwd 
P^LOpniciaJ^m.  .the  usual  stagnation  of  Oiiow 
states.  The  ciialisation  of  Hbe  Phoi9ic«»s  hsd  i 
great  iufioence.u^^  other  aatioos.  Tk^^l" 
ages  are  described  >  m  Greek  mythology  si  a^ 
expeditions  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  Hw^milt* 
of  theTyrian  Hercules  was  noimai*«dliMwt 

of  qij^  pof^queroif -r.yi*.  SW«s.  md  iw"»^ 
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by  rniDcd  cities  BDd  devutalcd  oouDtrin,  bnl  by 
l^durishiug  eoloniet,  bj  agncaXian,  nud  the  arta 

A Fcurdiug  to  the  PhcenicUn  religion,  iheipecni 

i*iret  of  worihip  iTM  the  Tital  power  in  nature, 
■hicb  H  eitb#r  pnidneiDg  or  dectrojing.  The 
produetiTe  power  of  nature,  again,  is  either  pro- 
■restive,  nuunliit,  or  TteeptiTe./nnfitine.  Thrse 
tiradimRilal  ideas  are  represented  by  the  Ph(B- 
nician  gods,  whn  appear  under  a  great  variety  of 
siDies,  beeanse  these  leading  ideas  jtaj  be  repre- 
■■■nidd  in  many  different  wsys. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  detwis  concerning 
Ire  Phcenidsn  godi,  as  the  jjrineipal  of  them 
iiare  been  noticed  noder  their  names  [Baai.  i 
AewtobethI.  It  snfflees  to  atate  ^enenlty.  tlist 
[hepnicreiitiTe  principle  was  worshipped  as  BsaJ, 
I'^'i,  and  aa  the  ran.  The  nyt  of  the  snn  are. 
liT"fTer,  not  only  procreatiTC,  but  destructive; 
and  Ihis  destrucOve  power  is  especialiy  repre- 
■ented  in  the  Ammonitishflre-god  Moloeh.  'iTiaa 
!^1  represented  both  the  generative  and  destmc- 
'I'enriucipleaof  natnre;  in  which  latter  capacity 
ibe  Hebrews  w(n«hipped  him  b]-  human  sacrifice; 
.  I  King!  lYiti.  98  J  Jer.  zix.  B).  He  was  the' 
iittlary  god  of  Tyre,  and  hence  bad  the  name  of 
Mclkar,  equivalent  to  Melecb-tereth.  'king  of 
At  ctly,'  whom  the  Greeks  called  the  Tyri&n 

Of  Baaltis,  or  Astarte,  which  are  moally  iden- 
tified, iltboag^  thev  seem  to  have  been  orlpnally 
iliflerent,  we  shall  here  add  nothing  to  »li«t  hM 
IkEm  ■!  ready  stated  nnder  Abbtobeth. 

Betides  thcK  priDcinl  deities,  the  Phcmiciani 
vCTihipped  seven  Aaoin'iii,  miglili/  ami,  whole 
Dnmbers  torreapooded  with  the  seven  planets. 
Tline  kabirim  were  conudered  a<  proteclon  of 
men  in  nsinrtfae  powen  of  mtare,  especially 
miigition.  With  these  serea  kalHrim  was  aoo- 
aawi  EkmOD  (tie  tigklh),  representing  the  sky 
fall  of  fixed  Mars,  sarroondiDg  the  seven  planets, 
ih(  refreshing  air  and  the  warmth  of  lift.  Many 
fxenidan  names  are  compounded  with  Bamnn. 
Rnee  we  infer  thM  he  was  frequently  wor- 
ihipped. 

PHRT'GIA,  an  inland  ^ovince  of  Asia  Minor. 
t<™nded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Galada. 
™  the  east  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonla,  on  the 
■onih  bj  Lycia,  Rridia.  and  Isauria,  and  on  the 
■"t  by  aria,  Lydia,  and  Mjiia.'  In  early  times 
''I'Tgia  teems  to  have  comprehended  the  greater 
P*t  of  the  pentnmla  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
subseinently  divided  into  Phiygia  Major  on  the 
xnth.  and  nirygia  Minor  or  Epietetus  (argnreif ) 
OB  the  north-west.  The  RrinaDB  divided  the 
province  into  three  districts;  Phiygia  Selntaris 
™  the  east,  Phrygia  Pacatiana  on  the  west,  and 
rhryiia  Katakekaomene  (Iht  burnl)  in  the 
J^iMfe.  The  country,  *a  defined  by  the  specified 
limits,  is  fbr  the  moat  part  level,  aiid  very  abun- 
oant  in  com,  fruit,  and  wine.  It  had  a  peculiar 
'lid  celebrated  breed  of  cattle,  and  the  fine  raven- 
°luk  wool  of  the  sheep  anmnd  Laodicea  on  the 
^rens  was  in  hi^  repute.  The  Msander  and 
ihe  Hermua  were  Its  chief  riven.  The  PJny- 
giua  were  a  very  ancient  people,  and  are  sop- 
("ised  to  have  Ibrmed,  along  wiui  the  P^lawi,  the 
sborigiiKa  of  Ab»  Minor.  Jews  from  Phrygia 
■trt  prcKnt  in  Jertualem  at  the  Pea«  of  Pente- 
"^  (Acta  ii.  10),  and  the  protince  wu  afterwards 
iwice  traversed  by  St.  Pan!  tn  Ua  mlsrionary 
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jonrneys  (Acts  xtI.  6;  xvlii.  33).  The  cities  of 
LAodioea,  Hienpolis.  and  CoIosbb,  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  belonged  to  Fhtygla,  aikd 
Antiorh  in  Ptaidia  was  also  within  its  limits. 

PHUL.    [Ppi,] 

PHUT,  a  son  of  Ham  (Oeu.  z.  6),  progeiJtor 
of  an  African  people  of  the  same  name,  some- 
times  rendered   'Libya'  (Jer.  xlvi.  9;   Bsek, 
ixvii.  10 ;  XXX.  5 ;  XJirviil  S ;  Nab.  iii.  9). 
PHTLACVTBRT,  strips  of  parchment  inscribed 


were  fblded  np  and  enclosed  in  a  small  leather 
hoi,  and  worn  npon  the  forehead  nearly  between 
the  eyes,  or  nixin  the  left  arm  near  to  the  heart, 
being  attached  by  straps  of  leather.  They  w 
considered  as  thus  —■»— -n--  •!>"  — i——  m  «■ 


,      ,  The   whole   observan 

fbnnded  on  the  authority  of  the  leits  which  are 
written  on  the  strips  of  parchment,  aa  Eiod.  ilii. 
16  :  'It  shall  be  for  a  token  npon  thine  hand,  and 
fbrfrtmtlets  (bands,  fillela)  between  thine  eyes;' 
which,  although  In  all  probability  only  figurative 
expressions,  have  been  literally  underatood,  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Jews  since  the  Exile.  lu  ex- 
isting UKase  the  skin  employed  m  making  the 
phrlactenet  li  prepared  wilh  much  care,  and  the 
writing  traced  with  roinnte  accuracy  and  nea^ 
ness.  The  Hebrew  ritnalislx  give  very  exact  and 
numerooB  directions  on  this  subject,  which  are 
required  to  be  closely  observed.  The  ease  itself 
is  composed  of  several  layers  of  parelunent  or  of 
black  CHir-skin.  The  phylacteries  (or  the  head 
have  four  cavities,  in  each  of  which  ii  put  one  of 
the  four  texts  to  which  we  have  referred ;  but 
the  phylacteries  fbr  the  ann  have  only  one  cavity, 
contwoing  the  same  texts  all  written  on  one  slip 
of  parchment  iJghtfoot  thinks  it  not  unlikely 
that  oor  Saviour  himself  wore  the  Jewish  phy- 
lacteries, as  well  as  the  fHnges,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  nation ;  and  that  in  Matt  xxiii.  6, 
Lord  condemns  not  the  wearing  of  them,  but 
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qoestion  that  the  Iiraelitei  brought  some  know- 
le^  of  medicine  with  them  from  Egypt,  whose 
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phyficums  irere  celebrated  in  all  antiquity.  To 
the  ftate  of  me<Ucal  knowledge  in  that  ooontry 
there  are  indeed  some  allusions  in  Scripture,  as 
contained  in  the  notice  of  the  corps  of  physicians 
in  the  service  of  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  2) ;  of  the  use 
of  artificial  help  and  practised  midwives  in  child- 
birth (Ezod.  i.  16);  and  of  the  *many  medicines' 
which  their  medical  practice  had  brought  into 
ttse(Jer.  Ixvi.  11). 

In  the  early  stage  of  medical  practice  attention 
was  confined  among  all  nations  to  sofgical  aid  and 
external  applications :  eren  down  to  a  compara- 
tiTely  late  period  outward  maladies  appear  to  have 
been  the  chief  subjects  of  medical  treatment  among 
the  Hebrews  (Isa.  i.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  21 ;  2  Kings 
▼iii.  29;  ix.  15);  and  although  they  were  not 
altogether  without  remedies  for  internal  or  even 
mental  disorders  (2  Cbrou.  xri.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xvi. 
16),  they  seem  to  have  made  hut  little  progress 
in  this  branch  of  the  healing  art.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  phTsician  was,  however,  very  genenl 
both  before  and  after  the  Exile  (2  Chron  .xvi.  12 ; 
Jer.  viii.  22 ;  Sirach  xxxviii.  1 ;  Mark  v.  26 ; 
oomp.  Luke  iv.  23 ;  v.  31 ;  viii.  43). 

The  medicines  most  in  use  were  salves,  par- 
ticularly balms  (Jer.  viii.  21 ;  xlvi.  11),  plasters 
or  poultices  (2  kings  xx.  7),  oil-baths,  mineral 
baths,  river  bathing  (2  Kings  v.  10).  The  re- 
medies for  internal  complaints  were  mostly  very 
simple,  such  as  our  old  herbalists  would  have 
been  disposed  to  recommend. 

Amulets  were  also  much  in  use  among  the 
Jews.  Strict  persons,  however,  discountenanced 
such  practices  as  belonging  to  *  the  ways  of  the 
Amorites.'  Enchantments  were  also  employed 
by  those  who  professed  the  healing  art,  especially 
in  diseases  of  the  mind ;  and  they  were  much  in 
the  habit  of  laying  their  hands  upon  the  patient 
(2  Kings  V.  1 1  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  5). 

The  part  taken  by  the  priest  in  the  judgment 
on  leprosy,  &c,  has  fed  to  an  impression,  tlut  the 
medical  art  was  in  the  hands  of  the  l<evitioal 
body.  This  may  in  some  degree  be  true ;  not  be- 
cause they  were  Levites,  hut  because  they,  more 
than  any  other  Hebrews,  had  leisure,  and  some- 
times inclination  for  learned  pursuits.  The  acts 
prescribed  for  the  priest  by  the  law  do  not,  how- 
ever, of  themselves,  prove  anything  on  this  point, 
as  the  inspection  of  leprosy  belonged  rather  to 
sanitary  police  than  to  medicine — although  it 
was  certainly  necessary  that  the  inspecting  priest 
should  be  able  to  discriminate,  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  law,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  placed  under  his  control  (Lev.  xii.  13; 
xiv.  15).  The  priests  themselves  were  apt  to 
take  colds,  &c.,  from  being  obliged  to  minister 
at  all  times  of  the  year  with  naked  feet ;  whence 
there  was  in  latter  times  a  medical  inspector  at- 
tached to  the  temple  to  attend  to  their  com- 
plaints. 

Of  anatomical  knowledge  some  faint  traces 
may  be  discerned  in  such  passages  as  Job  ix* 
6,  sq.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  were 
in  the  habit  of  opening  dead  bodies  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  death.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians 
were  so,  and  their  practice  of  embalmment  must 
have  given  them  much  anatomical  knowledge. 
But  to  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  th^ 
were  great  obstacles  among  a  people  to  whom 
simple  contact  with  a  corpse  conveyed  pollution. 

PI-BESETH,  a  dty  of  Egypt,  named  with 


several  others  in  Eaek.  xxx.  17.  The  bsbk  vts 
derived  firon  the  goddes  Bobasds,  whom  & 
Greeks  identified  with  their  Artemk  A  gnit 
festive  pilgrimage  was  yearly  made  to  her  vets^. 
in  this  place  by  mat  numbers  of  veople.  Bb* 
bastns  was  taken  by  the  Peruana,  who  dcstmcd 
the  walls;  hot  it  was  still  a  piaee  of  some  ev* 
sideration  under  the  Romans.  It  was  neuBs- 
bastus  that  the  canal  leading  to  Aninoe  (Soet; 
opened  to  the  Nile;  and  although  die  auntk ns 
a/kerwards  often  changed  and  taken  bhr  sas^ 
ward,  it  has  now  retnnied  to  its  ficst  knlitj.  s 
the  present  canal  of  Tel-el- Wadee  couuneiKa  la 
the  vicinity  of  Tel  Basta.  This  Tel  Basra,  «biel 
undoubtedly  represents  Bubastns,  is  in  N.  la 
30^  36^;  E.  long.  31°  33^.  The  site  is  occapie^ 
by  mounds  of  great  extent,  which  ooDsiKt  of  tbr 
crude  brick  houses  of  the  town,  with  die  csb] 
heaps  of  broken  pottery.  The  temple,  of  vteb 
Herodotus  states  that,  althoo($li  othen  in  £g^ 
were  larger  and  more  magnificent,  nooe  v<^ 
more  beautiful,  is  entirely  destroyed ;  bot  the  r- 
maining  stones,  being  of  the  finest  red  gnob. 
confirm  the  historian's  testimony. 

PIGEON.    [Dovs;  Tcbtlk-Dovx.] 

Pl-HAHPROTH,  a  place  near  theuoftiim 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  east  of  Baal-Kpba 
(Exod.  xiv.  2,  9 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  Thelklrw 
signification  of  the  words  would  be  eqaiTalest  & 
'  mouth  of  the  caverns ;'  bat  it  is  ^bti«ss  is 
Egyptian  name,  and  as  such  would  sigoiff  i 
'  place  where  grass  or  sedge  grows.' 

PI'LATE,  PONTIUS,  was  the  sixth  Baas. 
Procurator  of  Judea  (Matt.  xxviL  2 ;  Mark  f. 
1 ;  Luke  iii.  1 ;  John  xviii.-xix.),  under  vhos 
our  Lord  taught,  suffered,  and  died  (Acts  iii-  !'• 
iv.  27;  xiii.  28;  1  Tim.  vi.  13;  Tacit  i^jwi^ 
XV.  44).  The  testimony  of  Tacitus  od  th's  peiei 
is  no  less  clear  than  it  is  important ;  for  rt  fixe 
beyond  a  doubt  the  time  when  the  finudaiioosff 
our  religion  were  laid.  The  words  of  the  gretf 
historian  are :  *  The  author  of  tlttt  oame  (Orsr 
tian^  or  sect  was  Christ,  who  was  tMp^}} 
punished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  PfB^ 
Pilate.' 

Pilate  was  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gnt& 
and  governed  Judna,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ^ 
rei^  of  Tiberius.  He  held  his  office  for » 
period  of  ten  years.  The  agreement  on  tbis 
point  between  the  accounts  in  the  Nev  Te» 
ment  and  those  supplied  by  Josephns,  b  eatiR 
and  satisfkctory. 

Pilate^s  conduct  in  his  office  was  in  ^'"'^J^ 
spects  highly  culpable.  Josephus  has  reom 
two  instances  in  which  Pilate  acted  very  tTns- 
nically  {Attliq.  xviii.  3.  1 ;  comp.  J}e  Bell  Jd^ 
ii.  9.  2,  sq.)  in  regard  to  the  Jews.  HeeoodociN 
himself  with  eqaal  injustice  and  enwlty  vt  w 
Samaritanf  also.  His  own  misooodnet  le^i  ne 
Samaritans  to  take  a  step  which  in  itself  does  o^ 
appear  seditions  or  revoludonary,  when  f^ 
seized  the  qiportunity  to  slay  manyof  thepeflpf* 
not  only  in  the  fiffht  which  ensued,  but  also  a 
cold  blood  after  l£eT  had  given  tfaemselTes  s^ 
*  But  when  this  tumult  was  appeased,  the  Sifltfn- 
tan  Senate  sent  an  embassy  to  VitelUns,  no* 
President  of  Syria,  and  accused  Pilate  of  w 
murder  of  those  who  had  been  slaia.  So  Viin* 
lius  sent  Marcellus,  a  friend  of  his,  to  take  «» 
of  the  affitirs  of  Judaea,  and  ordered  Pilite  ^£ 
to  Borne  to  answer  before  the  emperor  to  tbt 
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kecontioD  of  tbe  Jews.  Pilate,  when  he  hatl 
arried  ten  yean  in  Jndea,  made  haste  to  Rome, 
ind  thii  in  obedienoe  to  the  orders  of  Vitellios, 
rhich  he  dnnt  not  oontradiGt;  bat  before  he 
mid  get  to  Rome,  Tiberios  was  dead '  (Joseph. 
intiq,  xyiii.  4.  2).  This  removal  took  place 
tefore  the  Passover,  in  a.d.  36,  probably  about 
September  or  October,  a.d.  35;  Pilate  most, 
herefore,  as  he  spent  ten  years  in  Jndsea,  have 
ntered  on  his  government  about  October,  a.d. 
15,  or  at  least  before  the  Passover,  a.d.  26,  in 
be  twelfth  year  of  Tiberins's  sole  empire. 

To  be  put  oat  of  his  government  by  Vitdlius, 
m  the  complaints  of  tM  people  of  his  province, 
aost  have  been  a  very  gnevoos  mortification  to 
Pilate ;  and  though  the  emperor  was  dead  before 
ie  reached  Rome,  he  did  not  long  eiigoy  such 
mponity  as  sailt  permits ;  for,  as  Ensebius  states, 
K  shortly  anerwanls  made  away  with  himself  out 
)f  Teiation  for  his  many  misfortunes. 

Owing  to  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  in  which 
Pilate  took  a  principal  part,  and  to  the  wounded 
SMlings  of  piety  with  which  that  deed  has  been 
latnrally  r^arded  by  Christians,  a  very  dark  idea 
lus  been  formed  of  the  character  of  this  Roman 
pernor.  That  character  was  undoubtedly  bad ; 
tmt  moral  depravity  has  its  degrees,  and  the  cause 
it  religion  is  too  sacred  to  admit  any  spurious  aid 
from  exaggeiBtion.  It  is  therefore  oesirable  to 
rorm  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  Pilate, 
uid  to  learn  specifically  what  were  the  vices 
Boder  which  he  laboured.  For  this  purpose  a 
brief  outline  of  the  evangelical  account  seems 
peceisary.  The  narratives  on  whidi  the  follow- 
ing itatement  is  founded  may  be  found  in  John 
KTiii.fZix. ;  Mattxxvii.;  Markxv.;  Lukexxiii. 

Jesus  having  been  betrayed,  apprehended,  and 
foaod  gnilw  of  blasphemy  b^  the  Jewish  San- 
bedrim,  is  delivered  to  Pilate  m  order  to  under^ 
the  punishment  of  death,  according  to  the  law  m 
that  case  provided.  This  delivery  of  Jesus  to 
Pilate  was  rendered  necessary  hj  the  fact,  that 
the  Jews,  though  they  retained  for  the  most  part 
their  laws  and  customs,  both  civil  and  religious, 
iid  not  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death  which 
yfu  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  governor.  Pilate 
x)iild  not  have  been  ignorant  of  Jesus  and  his 
pretensions.  He  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  im- 
mediately ordered  Jesus  to  be  executed,  for  he 
bad  been  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
lavs  of  the  land ;  but  be  had  an  alternative.  As 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  in  the  case  at  least  of 
capital  punishments,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Koman  Procurator,  so  without  any  violent  strain- 
Dg  might  his  tribunal  be  converted  into  a  court 
>f  appeal  in  the  last  instance.  At  any  rate,  re- 
siODstrance  against  an  unjust  verdict  was  easy 
ind  proper  on  the  part  of  a  high  officer,  who,  as 
baying  to  inflict  the  |  uuishment,  was  in  a  mear 
tare  responsible  for  ils  character.  And  remon- 
strance might  easily  lead  to  a  revision  of  the 
Sroonds  on  which  the  verdict  had  been  given, 
^od  thus  a  cause  might  virtually  be  brought,  de 
novoy  before  the  Procurator :  this  took  place  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord.  Pilate  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  a  new  trial,  and  pronounced  him 
innocent. 

This  review  of  the  case  was  the  alternative  that 
lay  before  Pilate,  the  adoption  of  which  speaks 
andoubtedlv  in  hu  fiivour,  and  may  justify  us  in 
ieclaring  that  his  guilt  was  not  of  the  deepest  dye. 


That  the  conduct  of  Pilate  was,  however,  highly 
criminal  cannot  be  denied.  But  his  guilt  was 
light  in  comparison  of  the  criminal  depravity  of 
the  Jews,  especially  the  priests.  His  was  the  guilt 
of  weakness  and  fear,  theirs  the  gailt  of  settled 
and  deliberate  malice.  His  state  ofmind  prompted 
him  to  attempt  the  release  of  an  accused  person  in 
opposition  to  the  clamours  of  a  mis^ided  mob ; 
theirs  urged  them  to  compass  the  ruin  of  an  ac- 
quitted person  by  instigating  the  populace,  calum- 
niating tbe  prisoner,  and  terrifying  the  judge.  If 
Pilate  yielded  against  his  judgment  under  the  fear 
of  personal  danger,  and  so  took  part  in  an  act  of 
unparalleled  injustice,  the  priests  and  their  ready 
tools  originated  the  fiilse  accusation,  sustained 
it  by  subornation  of  perjury,  and  when  it  was 
declared  invalid,  enforced  their  own  unfounded 
sentence  by  appealing  to  the  lowest  passions. 
Pilate,  it  is  clear,  was  utterly  destitute  of  prin* 
ciple.  He  was  willing,  indeed>  to  do  riffht,  if  he 
could  do  right  without  personal  disadvantage. 
Of  gratuitous  wickedness  he  was  perhaps  inca- 

Cble,  certainly  in  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  he 
s  the  merit  of  being  for  a  time  on  the  side  of 
innocence.  But  he  yielded  to  violence,  and  so 
committed  an  awful  crime.  In  his  hands  was  the 
life  of  the  prisoner.  Convinced  of  his  innocence 
he  ought  to  have  set  him  at  liberty,  thus  doing 
right  regardless  of  consequences.  But  this  is  an 
act  of  high  virtue  which  we  hardly  look  for  at  the 
hands  of  a  Roman  sovemor  of  Judaia ;  and  though 
Pilate  must  bear  toe  reproach  of  acting  contrary 
to  his  own  declared  convictions,  yet  he  may 
equally  claim  some  credit  for  the  apparently  sin- 
cere efibrts  which  he  made  in  order  to  defeat  the 
malice  of  the  Jews  and  procure  the  liberation  of 
Jesus. 

If  now  we  wish  to  form  a  judgment  of  Pilate's 
character,  we  easily  see  that  he  was  one  of  that 
large  class  of  men  who  aspire  to  public  offices, 
not  from  a  pure  and  lofty  desire  of  benefiting  the 
public  and  advancing  the  good  of  the  world,  but 
from  selfish  and  personal  .considerations,  from  a 
love  of  distinction,  of  power,  of  self-indulgence ; 
bein^  destitute  of  any  fixed  principles,  and  having 
no  aim  but  office  and  influence,  they  act  right 
only  by  chance  and  when  convenient,  and  are 
wholly  incapable  of  pursuing  a  consistent  course, 
or  of  acting  with  firmness  and  self-denial  in  cases 
in  which  the  preservation  of  integrity  requires 
the  exercise  of  these  qualities.  Pilate  was  obvi- 
ously a  man  of  weak,  and  therefore,  with  his 
temptations,  of  corrupt  character.  This  want  of 
strength  will  readily  account  for  his  failing  to 
rescue  Jesus  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and 
also  for  the  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  which  he 
practised  in  his  government — acts  which,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  wear  a  deeper  dye  than 
does  the  conduct  which  he  observed  m  surrender- 
ing Jesus  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  And  this 
same  weakness  may  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader 
how  much  influence  would  be  exerted  on  this  un- 
just judge,  not  only  by  the  stem  bigotry  and  per- 
secuting wrath  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but 
specially  by  the  not  concealed  intimations  which 
toey  threw  out  against  Pilate,  that,  if  he  liberated 
Jesus,  he  was  no  friend  of  Tiberius  and  must 
expect  to  have  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct 
at  Rome.  And  that  this  was  no  idle  threat, 
Pilate's  subsequent  deposition  by  Vitellius  shows 
very  plainly ;  nor  could  the  procurator  have  been 
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ignorant  either  of  the  stem  determination  of  the 
Jewifh  character,  or  of  the  ofience  he  had  by  his 
acti  given  to  the  heads  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  in- 
secnntT,  at  that  very  hoar,  when  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  the  priests  was  proceeding  regard- 
ing the  innocent  victim  whom  they  lasted  to 
destroy,  of  his  own  position  in  the  office  which  he 
held,  and  which,  of  coarse,  he  desired  to  retain. 
On  the  whole,  then,  viewing  the  entire  conduct 
of  Pilate,  his  previous  iniquities  as  well  as  his 
bearing  on  the  condemnation  of  Jesus — viewing 
his  own  actual  position  and  the  maliguity  of  the 
Jews,  we  cannot,  we  confess,  give  our  vote  with 
those  who  have  passed  the  severest  condemnation 
on  tlus  weak  and  guilty  governor. 

That  Pilate  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius 
of  the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  likely  in  itself,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
voice  of  antiquity.  Lardner,  who  has  fullv  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  decides  that '  it  must  be  allowed 
by  all  that  Pontius  Pilate  composed  some  me- 
moirs conceminff  our  Saviour,  and  sent  them  to 
the  emperor.'  These  documents  have  in  some 
way  been  lost,  and  what  we  now  have  under  the 
title  of  the  ActM  of  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  letter  to 
Tiberius,  are  manifestiy  spurious,  tfaouffh  they 
have  probably  been  fabricated  in  some  keeping 
with  the  genuine  pieces,  the  loss  of  which  the 
composers  of  the  existing  documents  sought  as 
well  as  they  could  to  repair. 

PINE  -TREE.  The  Hebrew  name,  Ortn,  occurs 
only  once  in  Scripture,  and  is  variously  translated ; 
botflrom  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  any  of  the 
translations  are  correct  The  oren  is  mentioned 
with  other  trees,  of  whose  timber  idols  were  made, 
in  Isa.  zliv.  14:  *He  heweth  him  down  cedars 
Oem)  and  taketh  the  eypreaa  (tirxah),  and  the  oak 
(aUom),  which  he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest;  he  planteth  an  tuh  {oren% 
and  the  rain  doth  nourish  if  Though  the  Eng- 
lish version  renders  it  ash,  others  consider  ptne-lre^ 
to  be  the  correct  translation ;  but  for  neither  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  decisive  proof,  nor  for  the 
rabus  or  bramble,  adopted  for  oren  in  the  fkble  of 
the  CSedar  and  Rubus. 

PINNACLE.  In  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
temptation  (Matt  iv.  5),  it  is  stated  that  the  devil 
took  him  to  Jerusalem, '  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple.'  The  part  of  the  temple  denoted 
by  this  term  has  been  much  questioned  by  dif- 
ferent commentators,  and  the  only  certain  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  it  cannot  be  understood  in 
the  sense  usually  attached  to  the  word,  t.  «.  the 

glint  of  a  spiral  ornament.  Grotins,  Hammond, 
oddridge,  and  others,  take  it  in  the  sense  of 
balustrade  or  pinnated  batdement.  But  it  is  now 
more  generally  supposed  to  denote  what  was  called 
the  king's  portico,  which  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(^Aftti^.  XV.  1 1.  5),  and  is  the  same  which  is  called 
in  Scripture  *  Solomon*s  porch.' 

PIPE.  [Musical  Imbtbdmemts.] 

PFRATHON,  a  town  in  the  land  of  Ephraim, 
to  which  Abdon,  judge  of  Israel,  belonged,  and 
in  which  he  was  burira  (Jude.  xii.  IS.  15). 

PIS'GAH,  a  mountiun  ridge  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  20;  xxiii.  14;  Deut  iii.  27 ; 
Josh.  xii.  3).  In  it  was  Mount  Nebo,  from  which 
Moses  viewed  the  Promised  Land  before  he  died 
(Deut  xxxiv.  I)  [Nebo]. 


PISIiriA,  a  district  of  Asb  Minor,  lying 
mosdy  on  Mount  Taums,  between  Pamphylia, 
Phrvgia,  and  Lycaonia.  Its  chief  ^  vn  An- 
tioch,  usually  adled  Antioch  in  ^sidia,  to  dii> 
tingush  it  from  the  metropolitan  dty  of  the  um 
namefAiiTiocB,  2]. 

PITCH.      [AaPHALTUM.] 

Pl^HOM,  one  of  the '  treasuVMtiei^  vUck 
the  Israelites  built  in  the  land  of  Goshen 'for 
Pharaoh'  (Exod.  i.  II)  [Eotft;  G<mhb!i].  The 
site  is  by  general  consent  identified  with  tbitof 
the  PatumOB  of  Herodotus  (iL  158).  Spetkiog 
of  the  canal  which  conneetod  the  Nile  with  ^ 
Red  Sea,  this  author  sm, '  The  water  wn  ad- 
mitted into  it  from  the  Nile.  It  benn  a  litde 
above  tiie  city  Bubastos  [Pi-bbbbxhJ,  neir  tbe 
Arabian  citv  Patumoa,  bat  it  djaeharged  italf 
into  the  Red  Sea.'  According  to  this,  PstuMi 
was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelosise  in 
of  the  Nile,  not  frr  from  the  canal  which  nmts 
the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Arabiu  pot 
of  Egvpt  We  ^ther  from  the  litmemrimff 
Antonmus  that  this  city  was  twelve  Roman  aiis 
distant  from  Heroopolis,  the  ruins  of  whidivt 
found  in  tiie  region  of  the  present  Abo-Keisheii 
All  these  designations  are  appropriate  iU  ^ 
the  scholars  who  accompanied  the  French  aft- 
dition,  we  place  Pithom  on  the  site  of  the  pnm 
Abhaseh,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Fofliht. 
where  there  was  at  all  times  a  strong  wHaSS} 
post 

PLANE-TREE.  The  tree  called  m  HefaRf 
Armon  is  named  thrice  in  the  Scriptores.  k 
occurs  among  the  *  speckled  rods'  which  Jaeob 

E*  !ed  in  the  watering-trouffhs  before  the  skcp 
n.  XXX.  37) :  its  grandeur  is  in^ottod  ■ 
k.  xxxi.  8,  as  well  as  in  Keelna.  xxiv.  19:  ii 
is  noted  for  its  magnificence,  shooting  iti  ^ 
boughs  alotX  This  descriptioo  agrees  wdl  v^ 
the  plane-tree  which  is  adopted  by  all  the  uoeii 


S80.    [PUtaniM  Uriencalb— FUat-twr.] 

translators,  to  which  the  balance  of 
opinion  inclines,  and  which  aetnally  grows  a 
Palestine.  The  beech,  the  maple,  and  the  eb» 
nut  have  been  adopted,  in  diffmit  modem  ^^ 
slons,  as  representing  the  Hebrew  Arawe;  ^ 


PONTUS 


POPLAR 
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icaroely  any  one  now  doubls  that  it  means  the 
plane-tree.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  tree  is 
m  Genesis  associated  with  others — the  willow  and 
the  poplar-^whose  habits  agree  with  it;  they  are 
all  trees  of  the  low  groonus,  and  lore  to  grow 
where  the  soil  is  rich  and  hnmid. 

PLAGUE.      rPBSTIlEKCB.] 

PLEDGE.    [Loan.] 

PLOUGH.    TAobicultubeJ 

POL'LUX.    [Castor  amo  Pollux.] 

POLYGAMY.     [Mabriaoe.] 

POMEGRANATlB.    The  pomegranate  is  a 

oatiTe  of  Asia ;  and  we  may  trace  it  from  Svria, 

through  Persia,  even  to  the  moontains  of  Northern 

India.     It  is  common  in  Northern  Africa,  and 

was  early  cultiTated  in  Egypt :  hence  the  Israd- 

ites  in  the  desert  oompUiin  (Num.  xx.  5),  '  It  is 

DO  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  Tines,  or  of  pome* 

^ramUeM.*    Being  common  in  Syria  and  Persia, 

It  must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of 

Eastern  nations.    In  the  present  day  it  is  highly 

Tallied,  and  traTellers  describe  the  pomegranate  as 

being  deliciooa  tiiroughout  Persia.    The  late  Sir 

A.  Barnes  states  that  the  fiunous  pomegranates 

vithout  seeds  are  grown  in  gardens  under  the 

■nowT  hills,  near  the  river  Oabul.    The  bright 

and  dark-green  foliage  of  the  p<Mn^;ranate,  and 

its  flowers  conspicuous  for  the  enmson  colour 

both  of  the  oalyx  and  petals,  must  have  made  it 

KB  object  of  desire  in  gardens ;  while  its  lam 

reddish-coloured  fruit,  £led  with  numerous  seeds, 

each  surrounded  with  juicy  nleasan^tasted  pulp, 

would  moke  it  still  more  valuable  as  a  fruit  m 

warm  countries.    The  pnlpy  grains  of  this  fruit 

are  lometimea  eaten  by  themselves,  sometimes 

sprinkled  with  sugar ;  at  other  times  the  juice  is 

pressed  out  and  made  into  wine,  or  one  of  the 

esteemed  sherbets  of  the  East    This  seems  also 

to  have  been  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  for  it  is 

said  in  Cantides,  viii.  2,  *  I  would  cause  thee  to 

drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pome- 

gnmate.* 

The  promegranate   was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.    It  was  employed  as  a  medicine  b^ 
Hippocrates,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer.    Van- 
oos  parts  of  the  plant  were  employed  medicinally, 
ss,  for  instance,  the  root,  or  rather  its  bark,  the 
flowers,  and  the  double  flowers;  also  the  rind 
of  the  pericarp.    Some  of  the  properties  which 
^  these  plants  possess,  make  them  useful  both  as 
'    drugs  and  as  medicines.    We  have  hence  a  com- 
bination  of  useful  and   ornamental  properties, 
^hich  would  make  the  pomegranate  an  object  sure 
to  command  attention :  and  these,  in  addition  to 
the  showy  nature  of  tiie  flowers,  and  the  roundish 
form  of  the  fiiiit,  crowned  by  the  protuberant 
'^inains  of  the  calyx,  would  induce  its  selection 
as  an  ornament  to  be  imitated  in  carved  work. 
Hence  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  as  an  orna- 
ment on  the  robes  of  the  priests  (Exod.  xxviii.  33  ; 
^uix.  24);  and  also  in  the  temple  (I  Kings  vii. 
1^  20,  42 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  17 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  16 ; 
M  *^^'    ^*  might,  therefore,  well  be  adduced  by 
Moses  among  the  desirable  objects  of  the  land 
k[  F'^^^  (Dent  viu.  8) :  *  a  land  of  wheat,  and 
f    barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegra- 

°**« ;  a  hmd  of  oil-olive  and  honey.' 
I       ^NTIUS  PILATE.     [Pilatr] 
t    mm.^'^^  ^c  north-eastern  provmce  of  Asia 
i    Mmor,  which  took  iu  name  from  the  sea  [Pontiis 
f    Eoxinos]  that  formed  its  northern  frontier.    On 
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the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Colchis,  on  the  south 
by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Armenia,  and  on  the 
west  hy  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia.  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny  regard  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  as  one 
province ;  but  Strabo  rightly  distmguishes  them, 
seeing  that  each  form^  a  distinct  government 
with  its  own  ruler  or  prince.  The  fomil^  of 
Mithridates  reigned  in  Pontus,  and  that  of  Ariara- 
thes  in  Cappadocia.  The  two  countries  were  also 
separated  naturally  from  each  other  by  the  Li- 
thrus  and  Ophlimos  mountains.  The  kingdom 
of  Pontus  became  celebrated  under  Mithridates 
the  Great,  who  waged  a  long  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  he  was  at  length  defeated,  and 
his  Idngdom  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by 
Pompey.  That  Jews  had  settled  in  Pontus,  pre- 
vious to  the  ome  of  Christ,  is  evident  from  ^e  net, 
that  strangers  from  Pontus  were  among  those  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  iL  9).  Christianity  also  became  early 
known  in  this  country,  as  the  strangers  *  in  Pon- 
tes '  are  among  those  to  whom  Peter  addressed 
his  first  einstle  (1  Pet.  i.  1).  Of  this  province 
Paul's  firiend,  Aqnila,  was  a  native  (Acts  xvUi. 
2).  The  principal  towns  of  Pontus  were  Amasia, 
the  andent  metropolis,  and  the  birth-place  of  the 
geographer  Strabo,  Themiscyra,  Cerasus,  and 
Trapenis ;  which  last  is  still  an  important  town 
under  the  name  of  Trebizond. 

POPLAR.  (The  word  thus  rendered  (XtfrneA) 
occurs  in  two  places  of  Scripture,  via.  Gen.  xxx. 
37 ;  Hos.  iv.  13,  and  is  supposed  to  indicate  either 
the  white  poplar  or  the  stcrax  tree.  The  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  respective  claims  of  these 
are  nearly  equally  balanced,  although  those  in 
favour  of  the  storax  appear  to  us  to  preponderate. 
The  white  poplar  is  said  to  be  called  white,  not 
on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  bark,  but  of 
that  of  the  under  surfoce  of  its  leaves.  It  may 
perhaps  be  so  desi^ated  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  hairv  seeds,  which  have  a  remarkable  appear^ 
ance  when  the  seed-covering  first  bursts.  The 
poplar  is  certainly  common  in  the  countries  where 
the  scenes  are  laid  of  the  transactions  related  in 
the  above  passages  of  Scripture. '  Luhne,  both  in 
Arabic  and  in  Persian,  is  the  name  of  a  tree,  and 
of  the  fragrant  resiu  employed  for  fumigating, 
which  exudes  from  it,  and  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Storax.  This  resin  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes several  kinds,  all  of  which  were  obtained 
from  Asia  Minor ;  and  all  that  is  now  imported 
is  believed  to  be  the  produce  of  that  country. 
But  the  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Earope, 
though  it  does  not  there  yield  any  storax.  It  is 
found  in  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  extends  into  Syria,  and 
probably  fiirther  soath.  It  is  therefore  a  native 
of  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  trans- 
action related  in  the  above  passage  of  Genesis. 

From  the  description  of  Dioscorides,  and  his 
cprnparing  the  leaves  of  the  styrax  to  those  of 
the  quince,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  tree  be- 
ing intended :  especially  as  in  early  times,  as  at 
the  present  day,  it  yielded  a  highly  fragrant  bal-, 
samic  substance  which  was  esteemed  as  a  medi- 
cine, and  employed  in  fumigation.  From  the  si- 
milarity of  the  Hebrew  name  libnek  to  the  Ara- 
Mc  Iwne,  and  from  the  Septaagint  hawg  .in 
Genesis  translated  the   former   by   styrax,   it 
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■  MOM  protMblB  that  thk  TM  the  tt«e  in- 
ed.  ll  U  enable  of  vialding  white  wudi  tt 
well  u  Ihe  p<^laT ;  tai  it  U  alio  w«U  qualified 
'  implete  ihade  under  tt>  ample  foliace, 
,  luage  of  Ho«.  iv.  13.  We  mar  alio 
it  to  Ii3*«  been  more  partieularl  j  alliidcd 
idna  a  tree  jrielding  inoenae.  '  Tbej 
■aerifies  npon  the  tops  of  the  moontuna,  and 
barn  loceiue  npoo  the  hilU,  under  the  terebinth 
and  theitorax  treta,  became  the  ibadow  thereof  it 

POR'CIUS  F^rus.    [FESToe.] 

POSSESSION.    pEKOKUcs.1 

POT'IPHAR  (coDtncL  of  Fotlpherah'X  an  of- 
fioer  of  Pbaraoh,  probably  (he  chief  of  hia  body- 
guard (Geu.  xzzix.  1).  Of  (he  HidiaDhiah  mei^ 
chaull  be  porchaied  Jcneph,  whoaa  treatment  by 
him  11  docribed  nnder  that  head.  The  keeper 
of  the  priioD  into  vbich  the  aon  of  Jaoob  wa* 
erentaall;  cast  treated  him  with  kindnesa,  and 
confided  to  faim  the  auinacemeiit  of  tbe  prieon ; 
and  thii  confldeuce  wai  afterwarda  lanctioned  bj 
the  '  captain  of  (he  gnard '  himiel^  ai  (he  ofltoer 
respODtible  fbr  the  lafie  cnitody  of  pritimen 
of  ttate.  It  ii  sometiinci  denied,  bat  more  nsnaUy 
maintained,  that  thia '  eaptain  of  the  guard '  waa 
liie  aame  with  tbe  Potiphar  who  i»  before  dedff- 
nated  bj  the  ttme  title.  We  believe  that  thu 
•  captain  of  the  gnard '  and  Joeph'a  matter  were 
tbe  ume  perioo.  It  would  be  in  accordance  vitb 
Oriental  naage  that  oBendera  againat  the  court, 
and  the  ofBccn  of  tbe  oourt,  iho^d  be  in  cnitodj 
of  tbe  captain  of  tbe  guard ;  and  that  Potiphar 
aboold  have  treated  Jeeeph  well  nfler  having  caat 
him  into  prison,  i^  □□(  irrecoaci labia  with  the 
&eta  of  tbe  caie.  Afier  having  impriaoned  Jo- 
aeph  in  tbe  firgt  transport  of  hia  choler,  be  might 
nanbl  V  discoier  circomataucea  which  led  him  to 
doubt  big  guilt,  if  not  to  be  convinced  of  hia  id- 
nocence.  The  mantle  left  in  the  handa  of  hia 
miitreaa,  and  >o  triumphantly  produced  againat 
him,  would,  when  calnilj  eonaidered,  aeem  a 
atronger  proof  of  guilt  againat  her  than  againat 
him:  jet  still,  (o  atoid  briogiog  diahoooar  upon 
hi*  wif^.  and  exposing  her  to  new  temptation,  be 
maj  have  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  batow  upon 
hia  alave  the  commaod  of  the  atale  priaon.  than 
to  restore  him  to  hia  former  employment 

POTIPH'ERAH,  (he  prieat  of  On,  or  Helio- 
polia,  wlune  dangbter  Aienath  became  the  wife  of 
Joeeph  [AzExaTB].  Tbe  name  ia  Egyptian,  and 
meana  'wlc  btlonyttf  tht  tuH,' 

POTSHERD.  Potdierd  it  figuratively  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  a  thing  worthien  and  in- 
aignificaot  (Fa.  ixii,  15;  Prov.  zxvi.  23;  In. 
xlv.  9).  It  may  illustrate  some  of  theae  allusions 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact,  that  the  sitea  of 
andeat  towns  are  olteu  covered  at  the  aurface 
with  great  quanlines  of  broken  pottery.  Tbe  pre- 
•ent  writer  baa  uaually  fbond  tbii  pottery  (o  be 
of  cosiae  teicure,  bat  coated  and  protected  with 
a  ttroug  and  bright-coloured  glaze,  moatly  bluiih- 

"^ "'"eayellow.    Tlieae  fragmei"" 


PRATOBIDH 

powd  tbe  broken  pottery,  which  itnnliaUt* 
be  thna  diaaolved  and  waihed  awn.  Tluanib- 
nation  wax  anggeated  by  tbe  actoal  soney  of  wi 
mini ;  and  we  ki»w  not  thai  a  better  im  r* 
been  offisred  in  any  other  quarter.  It  ia  certunlj 
remarkable  that  of  tbe  more  mi^ty  citiEt  of  oU 
time,  nothing  but  potabeidt  now  ronain  risbli 
at  the  aur&oe  of  tbe  groniid. 

Towna  built  with  atone,  or  kiln-bont  bricb, 
do  not  eihilut  this  form  of  min.  whieh  ii,  (ben. 
fore,  not  naoally  met  with  in  Palatine. 

POTTER  The  potter,  and  tbe  predocc  rfb 
labours,  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Bcripant. 
Tbe  fiiagility  of  hia  warea,  and  the  can  "id 
which  tlwy  are  deatrojed,  anally  apt  emMem  rf 
the  ftcility  with  which  human  lift  and  p*v" 
may  be  broken  and  deattoyed.  It  ii  in  ika 
figurative  oae  that  tbe  potter"!  veaaeta  ait  mn 
frequently  noticed  in  Soriptore  (Pa-  iL  1;  »■ 
XIX.  U;  Jer.  iix.lli  Rev.  iL  87).  Incwplaa, 
tbe  power  of  the  patter  to  brm  with  hia  cbj,  q 
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The  fact  ia,  however, 

occur  only  upon  the  sitea  of  towiu  which  were 
built  with  crude  brick  ;  and  thia  luggesta  that  the 
heapa  of  ruin  into  which  tbeM  haa  &llen  Imng 
diaiategraKd,  and  worn  at  tbe  surbce  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather,  bring  to  view  and  leaTc  ex- 


tbe  impnlie  of  U*  will  and  hand,  vcnch  r^ 
for  honourable  or  for  mean  nac«,  ia  «apIojri  "• 
great  throe  by  Iha  apoade  to  illoaBale  th  >b«- 
rate  power  of  God  m  moulding  the  deane  " 
men  according  to  bia  pleator*  (Ron.  ii-il; 
The  first  diatinct  mention  of  earthenware  »f 
it  in  tbe  caae  of  the  pitoheta  in  which  GiJ"' 
men  oonculed  their  lamp*,  and  which  4ey  Ij* 
in  pieces  when  they  wiUidrew  their  lasp  W 
them  (Jud^.  viL  16,  19).  Pitchera  and  W» 
are  indeed  mentioned  earlier;  bat  the  'tw 
which  contained  Hagar*!  wat«-  (Gen.  iilIJ 
15)  waa  undoubtedly  of  akin;  and  Ulb-V 
Rebekah'i  pitcher  w«t  poasibly  of  "t^^V". 
(Gen,  ijiv.  1*,  15),  we  cannot  be  ewtain  OH* 

POTTER'S-FIKLD.  [AcBJiAMt-I 
PRfiTCRIUM.  Thit  word  OB**"  ■ 
general's  ttmt  in  the  field,  and  alio  tbe  toiie  " 
palace  of  the  governor  of  a  province,  •■ff ' 
pnetor  or  not  In  the  Go^wla  it  h  m^ 
tbe  palace  built  by  Herod  tbe  Graat,  "J*™? 
and  which  eveotually  became  therB««»««» 
Roman  govemott  in  that  city  (Mta.  xira-  f^ 


Mark 


.  16;  John 


rilL  iS,  S 


the  two  first  ^  tbcM  teita  it  maT,'ho.iwr> 
note  the  court  in  ftimt  of  the  palace^  ■»"'  ^ 
procurator's  guardi  weee  ttalioDed  [J»5*li 
HcTod  built  another  pal»ea  at  Cpatn*  •"  •" 
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iluneaUedlbePnatDriani  in  Acttiiiii.35,  pm- 
lablT  bMaate  it  bad,  in  like  manner,  become  th« 
nsdcnce  of  the  Roman  gortfuor,  wboae  head- 
qiBrten  «en  u  Cuarm.  Id  Philipp.  i.  13,  the 
■ard  ilniotei  tlie  PtMorian  camp  at  Rome,  t.  b. 
the  camp  or  qnarten  of  the  PnetoTian  odiart  at 
Bome. 

PRIEST,  HIGH-PRIEST,  &c.  ApriMiuT 
be  dtfiued  M  oDc  who  offldatei  or  traiuaeit  wiu 
God  00  behalf  of  othennstadlT,  ortbrtheocca- 
riod,(Hrt.y.l). 

The  dengnation  and  call  of  Aaron  and  hU  ma 
U  the  prieaaood  are  aonunanded  ia  Eiod.  irriii. 
I ;  UM  Mt  gamMDtt  to  be  made  for  Aaron, '  for 
glnrj  isd  Rnr  beaat; '  (ver.  a),  and  fbr  hii  loiu 


a  both  to  the 

prioti  uid  the  high-prieBl,  we  ahall  begin  with 
ilitte  of  the  former,  taking  them  io  the  order  in 
■hlch  tfae7  would  be  pnt  on.  1.  The  fint  waa 
'I'Dcn-breecbea,'  or  dnwen(iiTiii-  *i)-  Then 
■ere  to  be  of  fine  twined  linen,  aod  to  naA 
hn  the  loina  to  the  middle  of  the  tUgha.    Soch 


iin>e, 


e  middle  of  the  tUgha.    I 
I  nmTerHllr  in  Egn»- 


naitioD  ooenn  «f  the  ma  of  drxwen  bj  anj  other 
clmofperaoM  in  Inad  ezoept  the  prieMa,  on 
fbKm  It  wu  enjmiad  for  the  nke  M  deoenm. 
i-  The  oiiBt  of  fine  linen  w  cottoo  (Bxod.  zizii. 
21).  Thii  waa  worn  b;  men  in  senenl  (Gen. 
uiTu.  3^;  Blao  l7  women  (S  £m.  xiiL  IS; 
ttot  T.  3),  next  to  the  akin.  It  waa  to  be  of 
■otea  work,  Joaephoi  atate*  that  it  reached 
'owntothefeet.andiat  cloae  to  the  body;  and 
™  licere^  which  were  tied  that  to  tha  amu) 
*i>d  m  girded  to  the  brtaat  a  little  above  the 
ettawi  by  a  pidle.  It  had  a  nantrw  apennre 
worn  (b«  neck,  and  waa  tied  with  certain  (trinp 
™ging  down  from  the  edge  orer  the  br«Mt  and 
wk,  and  wu  Ihatened  above  each  aboolder.  Bot 
tbii  gunient,  in  the  caee  of  the  prieat*  tod  high- 
Pnm,  wat  to  be  brmdered  (zzriij. «),  • »  broidered 
^"^  bj  which  GeaettiD*  ondentendi  a  coat  of 
doth  worked  in  checker*  oteelli.  3.  The  girdle 
[UTw,  yiy  xhia  wai  alao  worn  by  magiatratea 
I^nu-  ai).  The  siidle  for  the  prieaa  wu 
10  be  made  of  ftna  tWiBed  linen,  and  hhie,  and 


purple,  aod  aoarlet,  of  needlework  (zi 
Joaephoa  deicribea  it  «  often  going  rot 
fingen  broad,  bat  lo  loosely  wovea  that 
betakeafiir  the  akin  of  a  aerpent ;  andth 


■U.    [Oiidle  lud  tank.] 

embroidered  with  flowcn  of  acarlet,  and  parple, 
and  bloe,  bat  that  the  warp  wai  nothing  bat  linen. 
The  mode  of  its  hanging  down  ia  illutrated  by 


the  girdle  may  be  aeen  very  plainly  ii 
The  next  cut.  No.  9S3,  uf  a  prieatly  acribe  of 
ancient  Egypt,  offera  an  intereating  tpedmen  of 
both  tonic  and  girdle.  4.  The  boonet,  cap,  or 
tnrbui;  (xiviii.  40).  The  bonnet  waa  to  be  of 
fine  lioen  (xxxiz.  ae>  la  the  time  of  Joaepboa 
it  waa  dreolar,  covering  abont  half  the  bead, 
aomething  like  a  crown,  made  of  thick  linen 
awatbea  doubled  round  many  times,  and  aewed 
together,  larroanded  by  >  linen  cover  to  hide  the 
aeama  of  the  gwalbea,  and  tat »  cloee  that  ilwoold 
not  &11  off  when  the  body  waa  bent  down  {Anliq. 
iiL  7.  S).  The  dreti  of  the  bi^-prieat  waa  pre- 
dsely  the  same  with  that  of  the  common  pnetta 


<;6 
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DM  a  maiitle,  but  «  wemod  tjtd  larger  crat  witb- 
oat  ileerei  ;  a  kind  of  lartoat  vorn  by  the  Isitv, 
aq>ecisll7  penooi  of  distinction  (Job.  i.  20;  li. 
12:  bjkiagi,  I  Sun.  xi.  37 ;  iviii.  i;  xziv.  b, 
llj.  Tliia  garment,  vheo  intended  for  the  higfa- 
prieit,  and  then  called 'the  robe  of  the  ephod,' 
was  to  be  of  one  enUre  piece  of  woven  work,  all 
of  bine,  with  an  aperture  for  the  neck  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part,  having  il»  rim  strength- 
ened and  adorned  with  a  border.  The  hem  had 
a  kind  of  fringe,  composed  of  lassela,  made  of 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in  the  form  of  pome- 
granates ;  and  between  everji  two  promegranatei 
there  was  a  small  golden  bell,  w  that  there  was 
a  bell  and  a  pomeoraaate  altemstely  all  round 
(«iTiii.  31-35).  The  use  of  these  belli  ma^  have 
partly  been,  that  by  the  high-priest  shaking  hia 
garment  at  the  time  of  hii  offering  incense  on 
the  great  day  ofeipialioa,  &c,  the  people  without 
might  be  appriicd  of  it,  and  unite  their  prayers 
with  it  (cum p.  Eoclos.  ilv.  9;  Lake  J.  10;  Acts 
z.  4;  Rev.  viiL  3,  4).  Joaephua  describes  thii 
robe  of  the  ephod  as  reaching  to  the  feel,  and  con- 
^itius  of  one  entire  piece  of  woven-work,  and 
parted  where  the  hands  came  out  CJohn  xii.  33). 
He  also  states  that  il  was  tied  round  witb  a  girdle, 
embroidered  with  the  some  colour*  ai  the  nrmer, 
with  a  miitnrc  of  gold  interwoven  \_Anliq.  iii.  7. 
4).  The  fHnge  of  bells  and  pomegranates  seems 
(o  have  been  &f  prinitlj  tahatitute  for  the  fi'inge 
bound  with  a  blue  riband,  which  all  (he  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  wear.  Many  traces  of  this 
fringe  occur  in  the  Egyptian  reroains.  (2.)  The 
ephod  (Eiod.  ixviii.  4).  This  was  a  short  etoak 
cotering  the  shoulders  and  breast.  It  is  said  to 
lia*e  been  worn  by  Samuel  while  a  youth  minis- 


engrmvei 
of  Israel 


ta.    [Ephod  sad  gtrdls.] 

leiing  before  Ihs  Lord  (1  Sam.  ii.  IS) ;  by  David, 
while  engaged  in  religions  service  (3  Sam.  vi. 
14);  and  bv  inftrior  priesu  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18). 
But  in  all  these  iuslancea  it  ia  distingnisbed  as  a 
linen  ephod,  and  was  not  a  sacred  but  honorary 
vestment;  hut  the  ephod  of  the  high-priest  wasto 
be  made  of  gold,  of  bine,  of  purple,  ofscarlet.  and 
floe  twined  linen,  with  canning  work.  Thongh 
it  probably  consisted  of  one  piece,  woven  throa^- 
oitt,  it  had  a  back  part  and  a  fivnl  part,  united  by 
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ahoulder-pieoea.  It  had  also  a  girdle ;  or  mkn 
atrings  went  out  trtxn  each  ude  and  tied  it  Id  lit 
body.  Od  the  top  of  each  shoulder  wu  la  be  u 
'  n  sockets  of  gold,  tach  biiiif 
six  of  tlw  names  of  the  childra 
ng  to  the  precedence  of  birtb.  U 
memonaiiie  ute  Lord  of  the  promtKS  inidt  o 
them  (Elaod.  xaviiL  fr-ia,  S9).  JasepliBpTa 
sleeves  to  the  ephod  (AKtiq.  iii.  7.  5).  It  mii  tc 
considered  as  a  sabstitsle  for  the  Inord^tii 
worn  by  the  Egyptian  high-;niesti  in  their  ma 
■   ■    ■  ■     No^MS,  whew  the  tpboi 

.„    „    -  .        .         ^ofll« 

sort  of  doth  as  the  ephod,  and  dooblnl  « 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  pooch  or  bag  (Exod.  lua 
9),  in  which  was  to  be  pnt  the  Uani  and  Tuvy 
mim,  which  are  also  menticoedas  if  already  kum 
(xxviii.  30).  Tbeextemal  ^utof  thisgsrnin 
set  with  fonr  rows  of  predons  stones ;  &  bl 
raw,  a  lardins,  a  topM,  and  a  carbondt;  U( 
second,  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and  a  diiniid 
the  third,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  imelhTt, 
and  the  fbnrth,  a  beryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  ^ipcr,- 
■et  in  s  golden  socket.  Upcm  each  of  Iboe  iMi 
was  to  be  engraven  the  name  of  ooe  ti  Hit  turn 
of  Jacob.  In  the  ephod,  in  whidi  there  m  i 
space  left  open  anfficiently  large  fbr  the  sdmiaia 
of  this  pectoral,  were  four  rings  of  gold,  to  vbxl 
four  others  at  the  foor  eomen  of  the  bmuplw 
corresponded ;  the  two  lower  rings  of  the  Iiw^ 
being  fixed  inside.  It  wat  eonflned  to  the  tfid 
by  means  of  dark  blue  ribands,  which  ia«i 
ihroDgh  these  rings ;  and  it  was  also  nuft^ 
from  the  onyx  stones  on  the  aboulder  by  daa 
of  ^Id,  or  rather  oordi  of  twisted  gold  ihralt. 
which  were  &stened  atoiw  eixl  to  two  (Xltt  in^H 
riLgs  fixed  in  the  upper  comera  of  the  pRCoi. 
and  by  the  other  end  grang  round  the  onyi  dafi 
on  the  shoulders,  and  retnmiDg  and  beio|  bii 
in  the  larger  ring.  The  breastplate  was  fv^ 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  girdle,  nude  of  tbt  aw 
stuff,  which  Joaephua  aaya  was  sewed  n  tk 
breastplate^  and  which,  whm  it  bad  goM  i*a 
round,  was  tied  again  upon  the  seam  and  bof 
down.  It  appearv  in  No.  287.  4.  The  mw 
portion  of  dress  peculiar  to  the  hi^^fs><s 
lhemitre(xxviii.4).  The  Bible nji aotbif 
of  (he  diflerenee  between  this  and  (he  tmiw  •' 
the  common  priest*.  It  is,  however,  aiiti  if ' 
different  name.  It  was  to  be  of  fine  lines  (n 
39).  Josephna  says  it  was  the  same  in  coBsmr 
tioD  and  figure  with  that  of  the  oamnMo  [ri(A 
bat  that  above  it  there  was  another,  with  iniki 
of  bine,  embroidered,  and  round  it  was  ■  g^ii" 
crown,  polished,  of  three  rows,  one  above  laodx. 
out  of  which  rose  a  cup  of  gold,  which  re«aM 
the  calyi  of  the  herb  called  t^  Greek  botuM 
hyoscyamus.  He  ends  a  most  laboured  irerf 
tion  by  comparing  the  shape  of  it  to  a  ponj  ii'' 
7.  6).  Upon  Oomparinghii  acooanloflbenao'i 
of  the  priests  with  the  mitre  of  the  highfriM 
it  would  appear  that  the  latter  waa  ccoiaL  ^ 
cut,  No.  9B6,  presents  the  principal  tirmtol^ 
mitres  worn  1^  the  ODcieDt  prieMs  of  EgyT*.  ■'' 
aflbrdt  a  substantial  reaemblanee  of  1^  prefoi W 
to  the  Jews,  divested  rf  idolatrous  mntioU,  W 
which  were  displaced  to  make  way  Sir  i  "■^ 
plate  of  gold,  bearing  the  inscriptioo,  -Hiiliv* 
to  Jebovak'  ThispIateeilendedfr(n<n"V'' 
the  other,  bring  bound  to  the  forehead  i]  iOf 
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dnl  Mind,  acid  flirtber  lecnred  Id  it«  podtioD 
br>blae  ritand  attached  to  tbe  mitre  (Gxod. 
iiTiii.  36-39;  ixiix.  30;  Ler.  riii.  9).      The 


*M.    CEfypdu  milm.] 

DipiRoEDl  drem  of  the  high-prieU  wai  nolal- 
nj<  niini  bj  him.    It  vai  exduDged  for  one 

■liollf  nf  linen,  stid  tberefbre  white,  though  of 
limilir  conMrnctioD,  when  on  the  da;  of  eipiatioD 
be  enlend  iuto  the  Holy  of  Holie*  (Ler.  iri.  4, 
13);  and  neither  he  nor  tbe  oommon  prieatiwore 
tbeir  appropriate  dma,  except  when  officiating. 
Tbe  nimeoti  of  the  inferior  prieiti  appear  to 
lure  been  kept  ia  the  nored  tresEiirj  (Ears  ii. 
(»■,  Neh.  viL  70J. 

The  next  incident  in  the  hiitorf  is,  that  Moki 
Mrim  a  comMeud  to  anuecratt  Aaron  and  hia 
«o>lotheprieMa'offlce(Elod.  xxriii.  4]),vith 
llie  following  ceremonies.  Theywere  to  be  washed 
It  the  door  of  tbe  tabernacle  of  the  con^gation 
(,iui.  4\  where  tbe  altar  of  boml  offenog  stood 
(iL  6,  39).  Aaron  was  then  robed  in  his  pcmti- 
ital  nrmenli  (vera.  1-6),  and  auointed  with  a 
proFluKHi  of  oil  (ver.  7);  whence  he  was  called 
'tbepricstthfttii  anointed'  (Ler.  it.  S,&c;  INl 
tixiiii.  9).  This  last  act  was  the  peculiar  and 
cnly  distingniahing  part  of  Aaron's  eonaecratkni ; 
for  the  anointing  of  hi«  sons  (xix.  30)  relate* 
oolTtothe  tmction  (iiix.31),  by  a  mixture  made 
of  the  blood  of  the  aacrifice  and  of  the  anoiatiug 
oiLwhiehwas  sprinkled  upon  both  Aaron  and  bis 
MD),  and  upon  (heir  garments,  as  part  of  tbeir 
contecrmtion.  Hence  then  Aaron  receiTed  two 
nuctioDs.  In  after-tinies  the  high-pri«>t  look  an 
«Ih  (Heb.  vii.  £3)  to  bind  him.  as  tbe  Jews  - 
'o  a  tlriet  adherence  to  established 
>tber  details  of  this  eeremonj  of  consecnition 
ill  contuued  in  one  chapter  (Exod.  iiii.),  to 
■hich  we  mnit  be  cootcDt  to  refer  the  reader. 
The  entire  ceremony  lasted  seren  da;*,  on  each 
ifwbieb  all  tbe  sacrifices  were  repeated  (Lev. 
'ill  33),  to  which  B  promise  was  added,  that  God 
rnuld  sancU^  Aaron  and  hii  bods,  that  is,  declare 
bem  to  be  sanctiiled.  which  he  did,  by  tbe  appear- 
mce  of  his  alary  at  tbeir  first  sacrifice,  and  by  the 
ire  wbich  descended  and  consumed  their  bnrnt- 
ifferings  (Lev.  ix.  33,  24).  Thn*  were  Aaron  and 
lis  sons  and  their  descendants  separated  for  ever, 
0  tbe  office  of  the  priestbood,  from  all  other  1»- 
'aeliles.  There  was  consequently  no  need  of  any 
iirther  consecratioD  for  Ihi-in  or  their  descend- 
nts.  Tbe  first-bom  son  of  Aaron  succeeded  him 
a  the  office,  tod  the  elder  son  among  all  hi*  dc- 
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■eendanta ;  a  mie  wbicb,  thon(;h  deviated  fhim  ill 
after-times,  was  ultimately  resumed.  The  next 
SDCcessor  was  to  be  acointed  and  consecrated  in 
bil  fclher's  holy  garments  (ver.  29).  which  he 
must  wear  seven  day*  when  he  vent  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congr^ation  to  minister  (ver. 
30;  eomp.  Num.  XX.  26-28 ;  ixxv.  25),  and  make 
an  atonement  (or  all  things  and  penons  (Lev.  xvi. 
32-34).  and  for  himself  (comp.  ver.  11),  besides 
tbe  offering  (vL  8022).  The  common  priests 
were  required  to  prove  tbeir  descent  tW>m  Aaron. 
No  age  was  prescribed  fbr  their  entrance  on  tbw 

We  shall  now  give  a  snmmary  of  the  dutiet 
and  emaiamrnt$  of  the  higb-priesl  and  commoD 
pneats  respectively.  Besides  his  lineal  descent 
from  Aaron,  the  higb-priest  was  required  to  be 
free  from  every  bodily  blemish  or  defect  (Iiev. 
ixi.  16-23);  but  though  thus  incapacitated,  ^et, 
his  other  qualifications  bong  sufficient,  he  might 
niof  (he  food  appropriated  to  the  priests  (ver.  22). 


He  n 


marry  a 


profkne,  or  that  had  been  a  harlot,  bnt 
a  virgin  Israelitea  (ver.  14).  In  Elaeliiel's  vinon 
a  general  permission  is  given  to  the  priests  to 
marry  a  priest's  widow  (xliv.  22).    'Tbe  high- 


IB7.      [Hlghl»i«l.) 

priest  might  not  observe  the  externa]  sign*  of 
moaming  fbr  any  peiaon,  or  leave  tbe  sanctnarj 
upon  reodving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  even 

father  or  mother  (ver.  10-12;  comp.1.  7).  Public  ' 
calamities  seem  to  have  been  an  exception,  tor 
Joadm  the  higb-priest,  and  the  prieats,  in  inch 
circumstances  ministered  in  sackcloth  with  ashes 
on  their  mitres  (Judith  iv.  14,  15  ;  comp.  Joel  i. 
13).  Ilemnst  not  eat  anything  that  died  of  itself, 
or  was  torn  of  beasts  (Lev.  ixit.  8) ;  must  wash 
his  bands  and  feet  when  he  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  when  he  came 
near  to  the  altar  to  minister  (Exod.  xxi.  19-21). 
At  first  Aaron  was  to  bom  iucense  on  the  golden 
altar  every  morning  when  be  dressed  thelamp^ 
and  every  evening  when  be  lighted  them,  bnt  in 
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Iftter  limes  the  eommon  priest  performed  this 
daty  (Luke  L  8,  9) ;  to  offer,  as  the  Jews  under- 
stand it,  daily,  morning  and  evening^  the  peon- 
liar  meat-ofllering  he  ^ered  on  the  daj  of  his 
oonsecration  (Exod.  xzix) ;  to  perform  the  oer^ 
monies  of  the  great  day  of  expiation  (Lev.  xtL); 
to  arrange  the  shew-bread  every  Sabbath,  and  to 
eat  it  in  the  holy  place  (xxiv.  9) ;  mnst  abstain 
from  the  holT  things  during  his  uncleannets  (zzii. 
1-3) ;  also  if  he  became  leprous,  or  contracted 
uncleanness  (ver.  4-7).  If  he  committed  a  sin  of 
ignorance  he  must  offer  a  sin-oflfering  for  it  (It. 
d-ld^ ;  and  so  for  the  people  (ver.  12-22) ;  was  to 
eat  tne  remainder  of  the  people's  meat-offerings 
with  the  inferior  priests  in  the  holy  place  (ri.  16) ; 
to  judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  human  body  or 
garments  (ziii.  2-59);  to  adjudicate  legal  ques- 
tions (Dent  xrii.  12).  Indeed,  when  there  was 
no  divinely  inspired  judge,  the  high-priest  was 
the  supreme  nuer  till  the  time  of  David,  and 
again  after  the  captivity.  He  most  be  present  at 
the  appointment  of  a  new  ruler  or  leader  (Num. 
xxvii.  19),  and  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord  for  the 
ruler  (ver.  21).  Eleasar  with  others  distributes 
the  spoils  taken  from  tiie  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi. 
21,  26).  To  the  hi^h-priest  also  belonged  the 
appointment  of  a  maintenance  from  the  funds  of 
the  sanctuary  to  an  Incapacitated  priest  (I  Sam. 
ii.  36,  margin).  Besides  these  duties,  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  had  others  in  common  wiUi  the  infe- 
rior priests.  Thus,  when  the  camp  set  forward, 
'  Aaron  and  his  sons '  were  to  take  the  tabernacle 
to  pieces,  to  cover  the  various  portions  of  it  in 
cloUis  of  various  colours  (iv.  5-15),  and  to  ap- 
point the  Levites  to  their  services  in  caning 
them;  to  bless  the  people  in  the  form  prescribed 
(vi.  23-27),  to  be  re8|>onable  for  all  official  errors 
and  negligences  (xviii.  I),  and  to  have  the  general 
charge  ofthe  sanctuary  (ver.  5). 

J&olumentM  of  the  High' Priest, — Neither  the 
high-priest  nor  common  priests  received  *  any  in- 
heritance '  at  the  distribution  of  Canaan  amon^; 
the  several  tribes  (Num.  xviii.  20 ;  Deut  xviii. 
1,  2),  but  were  muntained,  with  their  fomilies, 
upon  certain  fees,  dues,  perquisites,  ficc,  arising 
from  the  public  services,  which  they  enjoyed  as 
a  common  fund.  Perhaps  the  only  distinct  pre- 
rogative of  the  high-priest  was  a  tenth  part  ofthe 
tithes  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Num.  xviii.  28  ; 
comp.  Neh.  x.  38) ;  but  Josephus  represents  this 
also  as  a  common  fond  {Antiq.  iv.  4.  4). 

Dutiee  of  the  Prie»t», — Biesides  those  duties 
already  mentioned  as  common  to  them  and  the 
high-priests,  they  were  required  to  prove  their 
descent  from  Afut>o,  to  be  free  fW>m  all  bodily 
defect  or  blemish  (Lev.  xxi.  16-23);  mnst  not 
observe  mourning,  except  for  near  relatives  (xxi. 
1-5) ;  must  not  marry  a  woman  that  had  been  a 
harlot,  or  divorced,  or  profkne.  The  priests 
daughter  who  committed  whoredom  was  to  be 
burnt,  as  pro&ning  her  father  (xxi  9).  The 
priests  were  to  have  the  charse  of  the  sanctuary 
and  altar  (Num.  xviii.  5).  The  fire  upon  the 
altar,  being  once  kindled  (Lev.  i.  7),  the  priests 
were  always  to  keep  it  burning  (vi.  13).  In  later 
times,  and  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  at  least, 
they  flayed  the  burnt-offerings  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
34),  and  killed  the  Passover  (Esra  vi.  20).  They 
were  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  burnt-offerings 
in  basins  (Exod.  xxiv.  6),  and  sprinkle  it  round 
about  the  altar,  arrange  the  wood  and  the  fire. 


and  to  burn  the  parts  of  the  saerifieei  (Lev.  l  S* 
10).    If  the  burnt-sacrifioe  were  of  dons,  tke 
priest  was  to  nip  off  the  head  with  lus  imgeMail, 
squeeie  out  the  blood  on  the  edge  of  the  tltv, 
pluck  off  the  feathers,  and  throw  them  with  the 
crop  into  the  ash-pit,  divide  it  down  the  wino, 
and  then  completely  bum  it  (ver.  15-17>   He 
was  to  o^r  a  lamb  every  morning  and  ereniBg 
(Num.  xxviiL  31  and  a  double  number  oo  tbe 
Sabbath  (ver.  9),  the  bumt-oflerings  ordered  it 
the  beginning  of  months  (ver.  11),  and  the  maut 
on  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  (ver.  19),  aad 
on  the  day  of  the  First  Fruits  (ver.  26) ;  to  rceeire 
the  meat-offering  of  the  offerer,  brin^  it  to  tk 
altar,  take  of  it  a  memorial,  and  bum  it  opOD  tlK 
altar  (Lev.  iL) ;  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  pan- 
offerinn  upon  the  altar  round  about,  and  Ukd  to 
ofier  of  it  a  burot-oflering  (liL) ;  to  offer  the  m> 
offering  for  a  sin  of  ignorance  in  a  ruler  or  ut 
ofthe  common  people  (iv.  22-25) ;  to  eat  the  ci- 
offering  in  the  holy-place  (vi.  26 ;  comp.  x.  K- 
18);  to  offer  the  trespass-offerinff  (ver.  6-19;  vi. 
6,  7),  to  sprinkle  its  blood  round  about  the  iltv 
(vii.  2),  to  eat  of  it,  &c.  (ver.  6) ;  to  eat  of  tbe 
shew-bread  in  the  holy  place  (xxiv.  9) ;  to  ofir 
for  the  purification  of  women  after  diild-biitli 
(xiL  6,  7) ;  to  judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  hmniD 
body  or  garments ;  to  decide  when  the  leper  va» 
cleansed,  and  to  order  a  sacrifice  for  him  (xir.  3. 
4^ ;  to  administer  the  rites  used  at  proDOoocni 
him  clean  (ver.  6,  7^ ;  to  present  him  sad  b 
offering  before  the  Lord,  and  to  make  so  ttoa^ 
ment  for  him  (ver.  10-32) ;  to  judge  of  the  Irpni; 
in  a  house  (xiv.  33-47),  to  decide  when  it  was  den 
(ver.  48),  and  to  make  an  atonement  fer  it  (w 
49-53) ;  to  make  an  atonement  for  men  clem 
from  an  issue  of  uncleanness  (xv.  ]4,l5Xn' 
for  women  (ver.  29,  SO);  to  offiv  the  ibetf  «f 
First  Fraiti  (xxiii.  10, 11);  to  estimate  the  cod- 
mutetion  in  money  for  persons  in  esses  of  a  m- 
ffular  or  extraordinary  vow  (xxvii.  8),  or  ftr  n? 
devoted  unclean  beast  (ver.  1 1 ,  12),  or  for  s  ho« 
(ver.  14),  or  field  (xviiL  23) ;  to  coodoet  tk 
ordeal  of  the  bitter  water  (Num.  v.  l^Sl);  ^ 
make  an  atonement  for  a  Naxarite  who  had  tfci* 
dentally  contracted  uncleanness  (vi.  13);  toflAr 
his  offering  when  the  days  of  his  separatioova* 
fulfilled  (ver.  14,  16);  to  blow  with  the  silTer 
trumpets  on  all  occanons  appointed  (vi  13-l< ; 
and  ultimately  at  morning  and  evenmg  lerriR 
(I  Chron.  xvi.  6) ;  to  make  an  atonement  fortke 
people  and  individuals  in  case  of  enoneoos  vonhf 
(Num.  XV.  15,  24,  25,  27) ;  to  make  the  oiotDOt 
of  spices  ^1  Chron.  ix.  30) ;  to  prepare  the  «•!? 
of  separation  (Num.  xix.  l-Il) ;  to  act  ss  ssKssors 
in  judicial  proceedings  (Deut  xriL  9;  xix-  T; 
to  encourage  the  army  when  going  to  battle,  vi 
probably  to  furnish  the  officers  with  the  speecb 
(ver.  5-9) ;  to  superintend  the  expiation  of  ao  s^ 
certain  murder  (xxi.  5),  and  to  hare  charge « 
the  law  (xxxL  9). 

Christians  are  figuratively  called  prierti  (B^ 
L  6 ;  XX.  6).  The  stodent  will  observe  thejj^ 
portant  distinction,  that  the  term  'priest,' vio  | 
which  term  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  was  al«i7> 
connected  in  ancient  times,  is  never  sppUed  v 
the  pastor  of  the  Christian  church. 

PRIS'CA.    [Pbuciu^.]  . 

PRISCIL'LA,  or  PM8CA,wifeofA^2    I 
probably,  like  Pheebe,  a  deaconess.   Sbe^ 
the  travels,  labours,  and  dangen  of  htf^  haivM 
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and  it  alvayB  named  along  with  him  (Rom.  zvi. 
S;  1  Cor.  zirl  19;  2  Tim.  iv.  19)  [Aqoila]. 

PRISON.     rPUNISBMEMT.] 

PRIZE.    [Games.] 

PROCH'ORUS,  one  of  the  WTen  first  deacons 
of  the  Christian  chorch  (Acts  ▼!.  5).  Nothing  is 
known  of  him. 

PROCONSUL*  a  Roman  officer  appointed  to 
the  goTernment  of  a  proyince  with  consular  an- 
thoritj.  He  was  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the 
senate ;  and  it  was  costomary,  when  any  one's 
CDosolate  expired,  to  send  him  as  a  proconsul  into 
tome  province.  He  enjoyed  the  same  honour 
with  the  consuls,  but  was  allowed  only  six  lictors 
with  the  fiuoes  before  him. 

The  proconsuls  decided  cases  of  equity  and 
justice,  either  privately  in  tiieir  palaces,  where 
they  received  petitions,  heard  complaints,  and 
gruted  writs  under  their  seals ;  or  publicly  in 
the  common  hall,  with  the  formalities  generally 
observed  in  the  courts  at  Rome.  These  duties 
were,  however,  more  frequently  delegated  to  tiieir 
messors,  or  other  judges  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment. As  the  proconsuls  had  also  the  direction 
of  jnstioe,  of  war,  and  of  the  reweuues,  these  de- 
partments were  administered  by  their  lieutenants, 
or  legati,  who  were  usually  nominated  by  the 
senate.  The  office  of  the  proconsuls  IttBted  gene- 
rally for  one  year  only,  and  the  expense  of  their 
journeys  to  and  flrom  Uieir  proyinces  was  defrayed 
by  the  public.  After  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces between  Augustus  and  the  people,  those 
vbo  presided  oyer  the  provinces  of  the  latter 
were  especially  designated  proconsuls,  for  whom 
it  appears  to  hawe  been  customary  to  decree 
temples.  livy  (yiii.  and  xxyi.)  mentions  two  o&er 
classes  of  proconsuls :  those  who,  being  consuls, 
had  their  office  continued  beyond  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  law ;  and  those  who,  beinff  preyiously 
m  a  private  station,  were  inyested  with  this  ho- 
noar,  either  for  the  government  of  provinces,  or 
to  command  in  irar.  Some  were  created  prooon- 
snls  by  the  senate  without  being  appointed  to  any 
province,  merely  to  command  in  the  army,  and 
to  take  charse  of  the  military  discipline ;  others 
were  allowed  to  enter  upon  their  proconsular  office 
before  being  admitted  to  the  consulship,  but  hav- 
ingtiiat  honour  in  reserve. 

When  the  Apostie  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  he  was 
bronght  before  Gallic,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  chief  city,  and  arraigned  by  the  Jews  as 
one  who  'persnadeth  men  to  worship  God  con- 
trary to  the  law '  (Acts  xyiii.  IS) ;  but  Gallic  re- 
vised to  act  asa  judge  of  such  matters,  and'  drave 
them  fW>m  thejudgment-seat '  (ver.  16). 

PROGNOSTICATORS.  The  phrase  *  monthly 
pro|nosticator8 '  occurs  in  the  Authorised  Version 
of  Isa.  xlvii.  13,  where  the  prophet  is  enumera- 
ting the  astrolo^cal  superstitions  of  the  Chal- 
dseans.  The  original  might  perhaps  be  more 
exactly  rendered,  as  by  Dr.  Henderson,  *  prog^ 
nosticatora  at  the  new  moons.'  It  is  known  that 
the  Chaldsan  astrolo^rs  professed  to  diyine  fu- 
ture events  by  the  positions,  aspects,  and  appeaiv 
ances  of  the  stars,  which  they  reoarded  as  haying 
great  influence  on  the  affiurs  ox  men  and  king- 
doms ;  and  it  would  seem,  firam  the  present  text, 
that  they  put  ibrth  accounts  of  the  events  which 
might  be  expected  to  occur  ftom  month  to  montii, 
like  our  old  almanac-makers.    Some  carry  the 


analonr  fbrther,  ni  appose  that  they  also  gave 
monthly  fMm  of  the  weatiier ;  but  Much  prognos- 
tications are  only  cared  for  in  climates  where  the 
weather  is  uncertain  and  yariable;  while  in  Chsl- 
dsBa,  where  (as  we  know  fh>m  actual  experience) 
the  seasons  are  remarkably  regular  in  their  dura- 
tion and  recurrence,  and  where  variations  of  the 
usual  course  of  the  weather  are  all  but  unknown, 
no  pro^osticator  would  gain  much  honour  by 
foretelling  what  every  peasant  knows. 

PROPHECY.  The  principal  considerati<ms 
involyed  in  this  important  subject  may  be  ar^ 
ranged  under  the  fblfowing  heads : — 

I.  7%e  tmture  cf  Prophecy^  and  its  potition  in 
the  economy  rfthe  Old  Testcment, — Diyine  inspi- 
ration is  only  the  general  basis  of  the  prophetic 
office,  to  which  two  more  elements  must  be 
added : — 

1.  Inspiration  was  imparted  to  the  prophets  in 
^  peculiar  form.  This  appears  decisively  from 
Num.  xii.  6,  &c.,  which  states  it  as  characteristic 
of  the  prophet,  that  he  obtained  diyine  inspiration 
in  mfioas  and  dreams,  consequently  in  a  state 
different  flrom  that  in  which  inspirations  were 
conveyed  to  Moses  and  the  aposties. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  every  one  was  a  prophet 
to  whom  God  communicated  his  mind  in  this  pe- 
culiar manner.  When  the  Mosaic  economy  bad 
been  established,  a  new  element  was  added ;  the 
prophetic  gift  was  after  that  time  regularly  con- 
nected with  the  prophetic  office,  so  tluit  the  latter 
came  to  form  part  of  the  idea  of  a  prophet 
Speaking  of  office,  we  do  not  of  course  mean  one 
conferred  by  men,  but  by  God ;  the  mission  to 
Israel,  with  which  the  certainQr  of  a  continued, 
not  temporary,  grant  of  the  donum  prophelicum 
was  connected. 

That  the  Lord  would  send  such  prophets  was 
promised  to  the  people  by  Moses,  who  by  a  special 
law  (Dent  xviii.  1)  secured  them  authority  and 
safisty.  As  his  ordinary  servants  and  teachers, 
God  appointed  the  Pnests:  the  characteristic 
mark  which  distinguished  the  prophets  from  them 
was  inspiration ;  and  this  explains  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  times  of  great  moral  and  religions 
corruption,  when  the  ordinary  means  no  longer 
sufficed  to  reclaim  the  people,  the  number  of  pro- 
phets increased.  The  regular  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  was  no  part  of  the  business  of 
the  prophets ;  tiieir  proper  duty  was  only  to  rouse 
and  excite.  In  this  point,  however,  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  In  the  latter  the  agency  of 
the  prophets  was  only  subsidiary  to  that  of  the 
regular  servants  of  God,  the  priests  and  the  Le- 
yites.  But  in  the  former  the  prophets  were  the 
regular  servants  of  God,  for  the  priesthood  there 
had  no  divine  sanction,  and  was  corrupt  in  its 
very  source.  With  the  office  of  the  prophets 
therefore  all  stood  or  fell,  and  hence  they  were 
required  to  do  many  things  besides  what  the 
original  conception  of  the  office  of  a  prophet 
implied. 

In  their  labours,  as  respected  their  own  times, 
the  prophets  were  strictly  bound  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  ana  not  allowed  to  add  to  it  or  to  diminish 
ought  fh)m  it ;  what  was  said  in  this  respect  to 
the  whole  people  (Dent.  iy.  2;  xiii.  1)  applied 
also  to  them.  We  find,  therefore,  prophecy  always 
takes  its  ground  on  the  Mosaic  law,  to  which  it 
refers,  from  which  it  derives  its  nnction,  and 
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with  which  it  is  taUy  impressed  and  saturated. 
Thej  were  indeed  commissioned  to  foretell  days 
when  a  new  covenant  will  be  made  with  the 
house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31';.  Bat  for  their  own  times  they  never 
once  dreamt  of  altering  any,  even  the  minutest 
and  least  essential  precept,  even  as  to  its  form ; 
how  much  less  as  to  its  spirit,  which  even  the 
Lord  himself  declares  (Matt  v.  18)  to  be  immu- 
table and  eternal. 

As  to  prophecy  in  its  circumscribed  sense,  or 
the  foretelling  of  future  events  by  the  prophets, 
some  expositors  would  explain  all  predictions  of 
special  events ;  while  others  assert  that  no  pre- 
diction contains  anything  but  general  promises 
or  threatenings,  and  that  the  prophets  knew  no- 
thing of  the  particular  manner  m  which  their 
predictions  might  be  realized.  Both  these  classes 
deviate  from  the  correct  view  of  prophecy ;  the 
former  resort  often  to  ike  most  arbitrary  interpre- 
tations, and  the  latter  are  opposed  by  a  mass  of 
facts  against  which  they  are  unable  successfully 
to  contend. 

Some  interpreters,  misunderstanding  passages 
like  Jer.  xviii.  8 ;  xxvi.  18,  have  asserted  that 
all  prophecies  were  conditional ;  and  have  even 
maintained  that  Uieir  revocability  distingiished 
the  true  predictions  from  soothsaying.  But  be- 
yond all  doubt,  when  the  prophet  denounces  the 
divine  judgments,  he  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  people  will  not  repent,  an  assumption 
which  he  knows  from  God  to  be  true.  Were  the 
people  to  repent,  the  prediction  would  fail ;  but 
because  they  will  not,  it  is  uttered  abaolutely.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  prophet's  warn- 
ings  and  exhortations  are  useless.  These  serve 
'  for  a  witness  against  them ;'  and  besides,  amid 
the  ruin  of  the  mass,  individuals  might  be  saved. 
Viewing  prophecies  as  conditional  predictions 
nullifies  them. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  the  prophets  was  limited 
to  Israel.  Man  v  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament 
concern,  indeed,  the  events  of  foreign  nations, 
but  they  are  always  uttered  and  written  with 
reference  to  Israel,  and  the  prophets  thought  not 
of  publishing  them  among  the  heathens  them- 
selves. 

II.  Dturation  ijfthe  Prophetic  office, — Although 
we  meet  with  cases  of  prophesving  as  early  as 
the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  still  the  roots  of  pro- 
phetism  among  Israel  are  properly  fixed  in  the 
Mosaic  economy.  The  main  business  of  Moses 
was  not  that  of  a  prophet,  but  he  was  occasionally 
commissioned  to  foretell  what  was  to  befiill  Israel 
in  the  latter  days,  and  he  instilled  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  those  truths  which  form  the 
foundation  of  prophecy,  and  thus  prepared  the 
ground  from  which  it  could  spring  up.  In  the 
age  of  the  Judges,  prophecy,  though  existing  only 
in  scattered  instances,  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence. From  this  time  to  the  Babylonian  exile, 
there  happened  hardlv  any  important  event  in 
which  the  prophets  did  not  appear  as  performing 
the  leading  part  About  a  hundred  years  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  pro- 
phetic profession  eetaed.  The  Jewish  tradition 
uniformly  states  that  Haffgai,  Zechariah,  and 
Blalachi  were  the  last  prophets. 

III.  Manner  of  Life  of  the  Prophets.— The 
prophets  went  about  poorly  and  coarsely  dressed 
(2  Kicgs  i.  8),  not  as  a  mere  piece  of  asceticism, 


but  that  their  very  apparel  might  teach  what  tk 
people  ought  to  do.  Generally  the  prophets  vcr 
not  anxious  of  attracting  notice  by  ostentstioBs 
display ;  nor  did  they  seek  worldly  wealth,  nusi 
of  Uiem  living  in  poverty  and  even  want  (1  Kinp 
xiv.  3;  2  Kings  iv.  1).  Insult,  persecution.  i]i> 
prisonment,  and  death,  were  often  the  reward  of 
their  godly  life.  Refnidiatied  by  the  world  ii 
which  they  were  aliens,  they  typified  the  life  of 
Him  whose  appearance  they  annoonoed,  asd 
whose  spirit  dwelt  in  them.  The  pnmheti  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  both  kingdoms :  mey  wen 
not  confined  to  particular  places,  bat  prophesied 
where  it  was  required.  For  this  reason  they  were 
most  numerous  in  capital  towns,  especially  ia  it- 
rusalein,  where  they  senerally  spoke  in  the  tempk 
Sometimes  their  advice  was  asked,  and  then  thar 
prophecies  take  the  form  of  answers  to  qaestias 
sutoiitted  to  them  (Isa.  xxxvii.,  Ex.  xx^  Zed 
viL).  But  much  more  frequently  they  felt  thoD- 
selves  inwardly  moved  to  address  the  people  widi- 
out  their  advice  having  been  asked,  and  they  wen 
not  afraid  to  stand  forward  in  places  where  tbdr 
appearance,  perhaps^  produced  indignation  and 
terror.  Whatever  lay  within  or  around  the  s{)lKn 
of  religion  and  morals,  formed  the  object  of  their 
care.  Priests,  princes,  kings,  all  most  hear  that 
—most,  however  reluctanSy,  allow  them  topR" 
form  their  calling  as  long  as  they  spoke  io  tk 
name  of  the  true  God,  and  as  long  as  the  res&lt  did 

not  disprove  their  pretennons  to  he  the  serrasts  d 
the  invisible  King  of  Israel  (Jer.  xxxvil  lb-Hi 
There  were  institations  for  training  pn>pheei;Ae 
senior  members  instructed  a  number  of  p^ 
and  directed  them.  These  schools  had  been  fii« 
established  by  Samuel  (1  Sam«  x.  8;  zii.l9)i 
and  at  a  later  time  there  were  such  institotioss 
in  different  places,  as  Bethel  and  Gilgal  (2  Kuijs 
ii.  3;  iv.  88;  vi.  1).  The  pupils  of  thepropb* 
lived  in  fellowship  united,  and  were  calld  *^ 
of  the  prophets ;'  whilst  the  senior  or  ex^eooed 
prophets  were  considered  as  their  spiritoal  pa- 
rents, and  were  styled  fkthera  (comp.  3  Ki^gsii- 
12;  vi.  21).  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha,  an 
mentioned  as  principals  of  sach  institotioDS.  Frta 
them  the  Lora  generally  chose  his  iDStiiimeii& 
Amos  relates  of  himself  (vu.  14,  15),  ss  a  thiog 
uncommon,  that  he  had  been  trained  in  no  scbod 
of  prophets,  but  was  a  herdsman,  when  ^jf'j 
took  him  to  prophesy  unto  the  people  of  bad. 
At  the  same  time,  this  example  shows  that  th«  k- 
stowal  of  prophetic  gifts  was  not  limited  to  tk 
schools  of  the  prophets.  Women  also  might  coou 
forward  as  prophetesses,  as  instanced  in  MirUnk 
Deborah,  and  Huldah,  though  such  cases  are  <tf 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  We  shoold  ai» 
observe,  that  only  as  regards  the  kingdom  or 
Israel  we  have  express  accounts  of  the  contaa* 
ance  of  the  schools  of  prophets.  What  is  ^^ 
corded  of  them  is  not  directly  applicable  to  ttj 

kingdom  of  Judah,  especially  since,  ''.^^^ 
above,  prophecy  had  in  it  an  essentially  <wKf«" 
position.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  o^io|^ 
tion  and  regulations  of  the  schools  of  the  propbeB 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  should  hare  been » 
settled  and  established  as  in  the  l^josj^ 
Israel.  The  prophets  of  the  kingdom  of  I»^ 
stood  in  a  hostile  position  to  the  priests,  i^ 
points  of  difference  in  the  atoatonof  wejjoj 
phets  of  the  two  kingdoms  must  not  be  toff  >P 
of;  and  we  further  add,  that  prophet^  ^  "^ 
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kingdom  of  Imel  was  much  more  coimeeted  with 
eztnordiiiftry  events  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah:  the  history  of  the  latter  offers  no  propheti- 
ed  deeds  equalling  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

IV.  ^mioUc  Actions  of  the  Prophets.—ln  the 
midst  of  the  prophetic  declarations  symbolic  ac- 
tions are  oftea  mentioned,  which  the  prophets 
had  to  perfbrm.  The  opinions  of  interpreters  on 
these  are  divided.  Some  assert  that  they  always, 
at  least  generally,  were  really  done ;  others  assert 
that  they  had  existence  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophets,  and  formed  part  of  their  visions.  The 
latter  view,  which  was  espoused  by  Calvin,  is 
probably  the  correct  one.  Some  of  the  symbolic 
actions  prescribed  to  the  prophets  could  not  have 
been  performed  by  them  (Esek.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  2,  3 ; 
iT.  4-8);  others  are  inconsistent  with  decorum 
rHos.  12-11;  Esek.  iv.  12-15).  These  are  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  internal,  not  external 
&cts. 

V.  Criteria  by  which  True  and  False  Prophets 
vere  distinguished. — As  Moses  had  foretold,  a 
host  of  fklse  prophets  arose  in  later  times  among 
the  people,  who  promised  prosperity  without  re- 
pentance, and  preached  the  Gospel  without  the 
law.  But  how  were  the  people  to  disdnguish 
troe  and  fiilse  prophets?  In  the  law  concerning 
prophets  (Dent,  zviii.  20 ;  comp.  xiii.  7-9),  the 
following  enactments  are  contained. 

1.  The  prophet  who  speaks  in  the  name  cf  other 
Gods  is  to  be  oonsidered  as  false,  and  to  be  pu- 
nished  capitally. 

3.  The  same  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on 
him  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  true  Grod,  but 
vhosejpreaiciians  are  not  accomplisfted. 

3.  From  the  above  two  criteria  of  a  true  pro- 
phet, flows  the  third,  that  his  addresses  must  oe  in 
ftrid  accordance  with  the  law, 

4.  In  the  above  is  also  founded  the  fourth  cri' 
tenon,  that  a  true  prophet  must  not  promise  pro- 
Iftritif  without  repentance  ;  and  that  he  is  a  talse 
prophet,  <of  the  deceit  of  his  own  heart,'  who 
doei  not  reprove  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  who 
does  not  inculcate  on  them  the  doctrines  of  divine 
jnstiee  and  retribution. 

In  addition  to  these  negative  criteria,  there 
vere  positive  ones  to  procure  authority  to  true 
prophets.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  prophets  themselves  received,  along  with  the 
divine  revelations,  assurance  that  these  were 
really  divine.  Now,  when  the  prophets  them- 
selves were  convinced  of  their  divine  mission, 
they  could  in  various  ways  prove  it  to  others, 
whom  they  were  called  on  to  enlighten. 

(a.)  To  those  who  had  any  sense  of  truth,  the 
Spirit  of  God  gave  evidence  that  the  prophecies 
were  divinely  inspired. 

(6.)  The  prophets  themselves  utter  their  firm 
conviction  that  they  act  and  speak  by  divine  au- 
thority, not  of  their  own  aoconl.  Their  pons  life 
bore  testimony  to  their  being  worthy  of  a  nearer 
oommunion  with  God,  and  defended  them  from 
the  suspicion  of  intentional  deception ;  their  so- 
briety of  mind  distinguished  them  from  all  fiina- 
tics,  and  defended  them  from  the  suspicion  oi 
self-delusion ;  their  fortitude  in  suffering  for  truth 
proved  that  they  had  their  commission  from  no 
homan  authority. 

(c.)  Part  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  re- 
ferred to  proximate  events,  and  their  accomplish- 
ment was  divine  evidence  of  their  divine  origin. 


(See  1  Sam.  iii.  19;  Isa.  xxxvii.  21,  sq.;  Jer. 
xxii.  11,  12;  Ezek.  xii.  12,  13;  xxiv.)  Whoever 
had  been  once  favoured  with  such  a  testimonial, 
his  authority  was  established  for  his  whole  life. 

(d,)  Sometimes  the  divine  mission  of  ihe  pro- 
phets was  also  proved  by  miracles,  but  this  oc- 
curred only  at  important  crises,  when  the  existence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  in  jeopardy,  as  in 
the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

VI.  Promulgation  cf  the  Prophetic  Declara- 
tions.— ^Usually  the  prophets  promulgated  their 
visions  in  public  places  before  the  oongreeated 
people.  Still  some  portions  of  the  prophetic 
books,  as  the  entire  second  part  of  Isaiah  and  the 
description  of  the  new  temple  (Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.), 
probably  were  never  communicated  orally.  In 
other  cases  the  prophetic  addresses,  first  delivered 
orally,  were  next,  when  committed  to  writing,  re- 
vised and  improved.  Especially  the  books  of  the 
lesser  prophets  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  not 
of  separate  predictions,  independent  of  each  other, 
but  rorm,  as  they  now  are,  a  whole,  that  is,  sive 
the  quintessence  of  the  prophetic  labours  of  their 
authors.  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
later  prophets  sedulously  read  the  writings  of  the 
earlier,  aind  that  a  prophetic  canon  existra  before 
the  present  was  rormed.  Zechariah  explicitly 
allnaes  to  writbgs  of  former  prophets ;  '  to  the 
words  which  the  Lord  has  spoken  to  earlier  pro- 
phets, when  Jerusalem  was  inhabited  and  in  pros- 
perity'  (Zech.  L  4;  viL  7,  12).  In  consequence 
of  the  prophets  being  oonsidered  as  organs  of 
God,  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the  preservation 
of  their  publications.  Ewald  himself,  though  he 
thinks  that  a  great  number  of  prophetic  compo- 
sitions has  been  lost,  cannot  refrain  from  observ- 
ing (p.  56),  <  We  have  in  Jer.  xxvi.  1-19  a  clear 
proof  of  l^e  exact  knowledge  which  the  better 
classes  of  the  people  had  of  allthat  had,  a  hundred 
years  before,  nappened  to  a  prophet,  of  his  words, 
misfortunes,  and  accidents.' 

The  collectors  of  the  Cftnon  arransed  the  pro- 
phets chronologically,  but  oonsidered  the  wnole 
of  the  twelve  lesser  prophets  as  one  work,  which 
they  placed  after  Jeremiah  and  Elsekiel,  inasmuch 
as  the  three  last  lesser  prophets  lived  later  than 
they.  The  collection  of  the  lesser  prophets  them- 
selves was  again  chronologically  disposed ;  still 
Hosea  is,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  work, 
allowed  precedence  before  those  lesser  prophets, 
who,  generally,  were  his  contemporaries,  and  also 
before  those  who  flourished  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.  

PROSELYTE,  the  name  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Septuagint  to  converts  firom 
heathenism  to  Judaism.  In  the  Old  Testament 
such  persons  are  called  strangers  and  settlers.  For 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  these,  provision 
was  maae  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Exod.  xii.  48 ; 
Lev.  xvii.  8 ;  Num.  xv.  15,  &c);  and  the  whole 
Jewish  state  was  oonsidered  as  composed  of  the 
two  classes,  Jews,  and  strangers  within  their 
gates,  or  proselytes.  In  later  years  this  distinc- 
tion was  obser^  even  to  the  second  generation. 

It  has  been  customary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  two  classes  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  one 
denominated  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  the  other 
proselytes  of  the  covenant,  or  of  righteousness. 
Under  the  former  have  been  include  those  con- 
verts firom  heathenism  who  had  so  fiu  renounced 
idolatry  as  to  become  worshippers  of  the  (me  God, 
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and  to  observe,  (pienlly,  what  haye  been  called 
the  ieren  Noaehic  preoepts,  tis.,  against  idolatry, 
profknity,  ineest,  murder,  dishonesty,  eatinr  blood, 
or  things  strangled,  and  allowing  a  mnrderer  to 
live,  bat  had  not  ibrmally  enroUdl  themselTes  in 
tite  Jewish  state.  The  latter  is  composed  of  tiiose 
who  had  snbmitted  to  cirenmcision,  and  in  all 
respects  become  converts  to  Jndusm.  The  accu- 
racy of  this  distinction,  however,  has  been  called 
in  question  by  several,  especislly  by  Lardoer, 
whose  arguments  appear  decisive  of  the  question 
(  Worksj  vol.  vi.  pp.  522-533 ;  vol.  xi.  pp.  313-324, 
8vo.  edit  1788).  That  there  were,  in  later  times 
especially,  many  among  the  Jews  who  had  re- 
nounced the  grosser  parts  of  heathenism  without 
having  come  over  entirely  to  Judaism,  is  beyond 
all  doubt ;  but  that  these  were  ever  counted  pro- 
telytea  admits  of  question.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
proselytes  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were 
all  persons  who  had  received  drcumdsion,  and 
entered  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  community. 

The  rites  by  which  a  proselyte  was  initiated 
are  declared  by  the  Rabbins  to  have  been,  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  threej  viz.,  circumeinoH,  hapHsmj 
and  aJre&'Mnll  iaer\fice.  In  the  case  of  a  woman 
the  first  was  of  necessity  omitted.  As  to  the  first 
and  last  of  these,  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
accordant  with  the  ancient  practice  of  tiie  Jews 
has  been  on  all  hands  admitted  without  scruple ; 
but  it  has  been  matter  of  keen  question  whether 
tiie  second  can  be  admitted  to  have  been  practised 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  substance  of  much 
learned  discussion  on  this  head  we  riiall  attempt 
summarily  to  state. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  rite  was 
practised  by  the  Jews  before  the  second  or  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  fiict  that  it 
was  practised  by  them  then  necessitates  the  in- 
quiry :  when  and  how  did  such  a  custom  arise 
among  them  ?  That  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
Christians  is  an  opinion  which  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  admitted  by  any  who  reflect  on  the  im- 
placable hatred  with  which  the  Jews  for  many 
centuries  regarded  Christianity,  its  ordinances, 
and  its  pronnsors.  Some  learned  men  have 
adopted  the  notion  that  the  custom  of  baptizing 
proselytes  arose  gradually  out  of  the  habit  which 
the  Jews  had  of  purifying  by  ablution  whatever 
they  deemed  unclean,  and  that  it  was  not  formally 
adopted  as  an  initiatory  rite  till  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  service,  and  when  in  conse- 
quence of  imperial  edicts  it  became  diffioilt  to 
circumcise  converts.  But  as  the  Rabbins  pre- 
scribed both  baptism  and  drcumdsion  as  initiatory 
rites  for  proselytes,  it  is  manifestiy  absurd  to  say 
that  the  former  was  instituted  in  consequence  of 
the  difliculty  of  performing  the  latter.  And  tiiis 
hypothesis  still  leaves  unremoved  the  master  diffi- 
culty of  that  side  of  the  question  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  support  viz.,  the  great  improbability  of 
the  Jews  adopting  for  the  first  time  subsequenUy 
to  the  death  of  Cnrist,  a  religious  rite  which  was 
well  known  to  be  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christi- 
anity. On  the  other  hand  we  have,  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis  that  'proselyte  baptism  was  prac- 
tised anterior  to  the  time  of  our  Lord,  some 
stronely  corroborative  evidence.  We  have,  in 
the  first  place,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  who  impute  to  tilie  practice  an 
antiquity  commensurate  almost  witii  tiiat  of  their 
nation.    2dly.  We  have  the  fhct  that  the  Baptism 


of  John  the  Baptist  was  not  regarded  by  the  peopk 
as  aught  of  a  novelty,  nor  was  represented  bjlm 
as  resting  for  its  authority  upon  any  ^edil  di- 
vine relation.  3dly.  We  have  the  ftcttibsttfae 
Pharisees  looked  upon  the  baptism  both  of  J^ 
and  Jesus  as  a  mode  of  proselyting  men  to  their 
religious  views  TJohn  iv.  1-3),  ax»  that  fiiedi»> 
pnte  between  the  Jews  and  some  of  John's  dii- 
ciples  about  purifying  was  apparrafly  a  diipsie 
as  to  the  competing  claims  of  John  and  Jcsos  to 
make  proselytes  (John  iii.  25,  so.).  4tUy.  We 
have  the  fkct,  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter 
addressed  to  a  multitude  of  persons  collected  finnB 
several  different  and  distant  countries,  Jevi  ud 
proselytes,  an  exhortation  to  *  Re^t  and  be  tap- 
tized '  (Acts  ii.  38),  fhom  which  it  may  be  feirij 
inferred  that  tiiey  all  knew  what  baptism  meut, 
and  also  Its  connection  with  repentance  or  a  chas^ 
of  religions  views.  Sthly.  We  have  tiie  ftd  tiai 
accordmg  to  Joeephua,  the  Essenes  were  in  tk 
habit,  before  admitting  a  new  convert  into  tkir 
socie^,  solemnly  and  ritoally  to  purify  him  vitk 
waters  of  cleansing,  a  statement  wMch  esoaotk 
understood  of  tl^  ordinary  ablntions  Mor 
meals,  for  Josephus  expressly  adds,  tfast  em 
after  tiiis  lustration  two  yean  had  to  elapee  beAn 
the  neophyte  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  «iil 
the  proficients.  And,  ethly.  We  have  the  sxde 
in  wnich  Josephus  speaks  of  Uie  baptism  of  Job, 
when,  after  referring  to  John's  having  exboricd 
the  people  to  virtue,  ri^teousness,  and  gwWnea. 
as  preparatory  to  baptism,  he  adds,  'For  it  ip* 
peared  to  him  that  baptism  was  admisnble  kk 
when  they  used  it  for  obtaining  fordvenesK^ 
some  sins,  but  for  tiie  purification  of  the  bod; 
when  the  soul  had  been  already  desnsed  I? 
righteousness '  (Antiq,  xviii.  5.  2) ;  which  ttm 
to  indicate  the  conviction  of  the  hisCorisn  fiat 
John  did  not  introduce  this  rite,  but  only  gsTeb 
it  a  peculiar  meaning. 

On  these  grounds  we  adhere  to  the  opbioDtiit 
proselyte  baptism  was  known  as  a  Jewish  riteia* 
terior  to  the  birth  of  Christ 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  tiie  deaie  k 
make  proselytes  prevailed  among  the  Jem  to  a 
very  great  extent,  especially  oo  the  part  <tf  ^ 
Pharisees,  whose  btemperate  seal  for  this  objed 
our  Lord  pointedlv  rebuked  (Matt  xxiil  15  • 
The  greater  part  of  their  converts  were  fenste. 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dislike  of  die 
males  to  submit  to  circumcision.  Josephos  ttOt 
us  that  the  Jews  at  Antioch  were  oontinoallT  coe- 
vertbg  great  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  sad  dtf 
nearly  all  the  women  at  Damascus  were  sliseW 
to  Judaism. 

PROSEUCHA,  a  word  «gnifnnff  * pny»' 
and  always  so  translated  in  the  Ann.  ^^'^ 
It  is,  however,  applied,  per  metim^  to  a  pUee « 
prayer, — ^a  place  where  assemblies  for  pn^ 
were  held,  whether  a  building  or  not  Is  tis 
sense  it  seems  also  to  be  mentioned  m  Lnke  vi- 
12,  where  the  words  rendered  by  our  trsnslsttffc 
*  in  prayer  to  God,'  might  rather  signify,  •d » 
oratory  of  God,'  or  a  place  that  was  deto«ed» 
his  serrioe,  especially  for  prayer.  In  the  a» 
sense  the  phrase  must,  still  more  certBiiily|be 
understood  in  Acts  xvi.  13,  where  the  Syrisc  » 
'because  there  was  perceived  to  be  o  Jgf  f 
prayer;'  and  the  Arabic,  'a  certain  pheewtod 
was  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  prayer' 

That  there  really  were  such  places  of  dewW" 
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amoiig  the  Jews  ii  nnqnestioiiftble.  They  were 
fflosdjoQlnde  Ihoie  towns  in  which  there  were 
no  synagogiMB,  becaoee  the  laws  or  their  admi- 
Dutntors  would  not  admit  any.  They  appear  to 
have  been  nauUy  situated  near  a  river,  or  the 
•ea-shore,  fi»rthe  oouTenienoe  of  ablation  (Joseph. 
AMiiq.xiY.  10,  28).  Sometimes  the  proBeneha 
was  a  large  bnilding,  as  tiiat  at  Tiberias  (/.  c. 
§  54),  so  £at  the  name  was  sometimes  applied 
even  to  synagogaes.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
proeeiiehe  appear  to  have  been  jplaces  in  the  open 
sir,  in  a  ffrore,  or  in  shmbberies,  or  even  under 
a  tree,  althongh  always,  as  we  may  presume,  near 
water,  for  the  convenience  of  those  ablutions 
which  with  the  Jews  always  Drecedednrayer. 

PROVERBS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  That  Solo- 
mon was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has 
nerer  been  questioned.  Some  have  indeed  thought 
that  he  composed  a  part  only  of  the  Proverbs  m- 
eluded  in  that  book,  and  collected  the  others  fttim 
various  sources.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  he 
availed  himself  of  any  sayings  already  current 
which  he  regarded  as  useml  and  important 
Whether  he  ever  made  any  eolleetum  of  his 
proverbs  in  writing  is,  however,  donbtftd.  From 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  to  the  end,  we  are  ex- 
pressly informed,  was  written  out  and  added  to 
the  previous  portion,  by  order  of  King  Hesekiah. 
The  divine  autbori^  of  the  book  is  sufficiently 
prored  by  the  quotations  made  from  it  in  the 
New  Testament  (Rom.  xii.  16 ;  Heb.  xii  5,  6 ; 
iPetiv.  8;  1  Thess.  v.  15). 

The  characteristics  of  the  proverbial  style  (in 
the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word)  are,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Lowth,  1.  Brevity;  2.  Obscaritv; 
3.  Elegance.  The  first  of  these  is,  however,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  considered  at  all  universal. 
Many  of  the  F^roverbs  of  Solomon  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  elegance,  aoeoi^ng  to  the  most  liberal 
i|Pplication  of  Ae  term,  ana  comparatively  few 
(n  them  are  at  all  obscure  as  to  meaning.  The 
lame  remark  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
the  proverbs  of  every-day  life,  e.  g.  Time  and 
<uie  tarry  for  no  man.  Haste  makea  toasie.  Make 
^y  while  the  eun  Mtaes.  A  fool  and  his  money 
ere  soon  parted.  We  should  be  rather  inclined 
to  name,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  proverb,  a 
pnnted  and  sometimes  antithetical  form  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  brevity  or  sen- 
^^ittiousness,  constittttes  perhaps  the  only  universal 
<^inction  of  this  species  of  composition.  Con- 
ciseness indeed  enters  into  the  very  essence  of  the 
proverb. 

We  were  about  to  adduce  examples  from  the 
**ok  of  Proverbs,  of  these  two  excellencies — sen- 
tentiousness  and  point^but  it  is  impossible  to 
select,  where  almost  every  verse  is  an  illustra- 
tion. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  struc- 
tare  of  the  Hebrew  langna^  admits  of  a  much 
^igber  degree  of  excellence  m  this  particular  than 
V  possible  b  the  English  tongue.  We  give  two 
examples  taken  at  random.  *  A  man's  heart  de- 
^^h  his  way:  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps.' 
Here  are  twelve  words;  in  the  original  seven 
^^y  are  employed.  '  When  a  man's  ways  please 
^«  iMrdy  he  maheth  even  his  enemies  tobeat  peace 
^ih  him.'  Eighteen  words;  in  the  Hebrew 
«ght 

From  its  brerity,  its  appositeness,  and  its  epi- 

Sunmatic  point,  a  proverb  once  heard  remams 
ed  m  Ae  memory.    Like  an  outline  sketch 


which  pleases  more  than  a  finished  drawing,  be^ 
cause  it  leaves  more  to  the  imagination,  a  pro- 
verb is  peculiarly  fitted  to  impress  the  mind,  be- 
cause it  suggests  more  than  it  expresses.  Hie 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  obscurity  observ- 
able in  some  proverbs ;  an  obscurity  consequent 
in  part  on  their  sententiousness,  and  in  part  on 
their  figurative  dresb. 

But  Solomon  must  have  had  other  reasons  for 
selecting  it,  peculiar  to  the  age  and  country  in 
which  he  lived.  The  Hebrews  have  been  called 
a  nation  of  children.  The  mode  of  teaching  by 
algorisms  is  especially  adapted  to  men  in  an 
early  stage  of  culture,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
arrange  and  connect  their  various  knowledges  into 
a  system.  Accordingly  we  find  this  mode  of 
writing  employed  in  the  most  remote  ages;  and 
wise  sayings,  maxims,  apophthegms,  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  early  literature  of  most  nations. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Oriental  nations. 
The  fondness  of  the  people  of  the  East  for  parables* 
enigmas,  allegories,  and  pithy  sayings,  has  itself 
become  a  proverb. 

As  an  example  of  the  former  we  may  refer  to 
Prov.  ii.  1-5,  and  of  the  latter  to  Prov.  x.  27-29. 

The  first  nine  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs 
are  remarkably  distinguished  frmn  the  remainder* 
and  form  a  continuous  discourse,  written  in  the 
highest  s^le  of  poetry,  adorned  with  apt  and 
beautifnl  illustrations,  and  with  various  and  strik- 
ing figures. 

At  the  tenth  chapter  a  different  style  com- 
mences. From  ch.  x.  to  ch.  xxii.  17,  is  a  series 
of  pithy  disconnected  maxims,  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  applicable  to  the  most  diverse  situation. 
From  ch.  xxii.  17  to  ch.  xxv.  a  style  resembling 
that  of  the  exordium,  though  inferior  in  elegance 
and  sublimity,  prevails ;  umI  at  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  the  separate  maxims  recommence.  These 
compose  the  remainder  of  the  book,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  thirtieth  chapter,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Agar,  and  the  thirty-first,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  advice  given  to  kin^  Lemuel  by  his  mother. 
Who  these  persons  are  is  not  known.  The  sup- 
position that  Lemuel  is  another  name  of  Solomon 
does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  proof. 

The  thirtieth  chapter  affords  an  example  of 
another  species  of  writing,  closely  allied  to  the 
proverb,  and  equally  in  nvour  among  the  Ori- 
entals. It  is  that  of  riddles  or  enigmas,  designed 
to  exercise  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  hearer, 
and  to  impart  instruction  tmrough  the  medium  of 
amusement 

The  concluding  chapter,  contuninff  the  coun- 
sels addressed  to  King  Lemuel  by  his  mother, 
needs  no  elucidation.  It  presents  a  beautiftil 
picture  of  female  excellence  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try where  modesty,  industry,  submission,  and  the 
domestic  and  matronly  virtues,  were  esteemed  the 
only  appropriate  ornaments  of  woman. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  maxims  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
we  shall  find  enough  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  Here  are  not  only  the  results  of  the 
profoundest  human  sagacity,  the  counsels  and 
admonitions  of  the  man  who  excelled  in  wisdom 
all  who  went  before,  and  all  who  came  after  him, 
but  of  such  a  man  writing  under  divine  inspira- 
tion. And  how  numerous,  how  various,  how  pro- 
found, how  important  are  his  instructions ! 

These  directions  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
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Joaatk^Um^ racAottw,  'the  mnte  dove  among 
ttnmflen,'  found  only  over  Ps.  Ivi.,  may  well  de- 
note Uie  subject  of  the  song,  vis.,  David  himself, 
« when  the  Philistines  took  him  in  Gath ;'  or  it  is 
the  name  or  commencement  of  an  ode  to  the  aar 
of  which  this  psalm  was  song. 

LeoMMOtht  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxriii^  means  to 
filial,  denoting  that  it  was  to  be  song  in  the  way 
described. 

Mahalath  occurs  in  Ps.  liii.  and  IzzxyUL,  and 
denotes,  according  to  som<^  a  sort  of  Jinte;  ac- 
cording to  Gesemna,  in  his  last  edition  of  his 
ThuaunUt  a  biU ;  bat  in  the  opinion  of  FOrst,  a 
tvne,  named  fh>m  the  first  word  of  some  popular 
song.  Upom  Mahalath^  Leatmoth^  Ps.  boEXviii., 
is  accordingly  a  direction  to  chant  it  to  the  in- 
strument or  tune  called  mahalath, 

MuchU  is  found  in  the  title  of  thirteen  ualms. 
According  to  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  otners,  it 
means  a  poemt  so  called  either  for  its  Mhifful  com- 
position or  for  its  wise  and  niouM  strain.  The 
oonmion  interpretation,  which  fholuck  and  Heng^ 
stenberg  follow,  makes  it  a  didactic  jpoem. 

Miehtam  ia  prefixed  to  Ps.  zvi.,  Wl,  1z«,  and  is 
subject  to  many  conjectures.  But  the  true  ex- 
planation u  most  Ukely  that  oftred  by  Gesenius, 
be  Wette,  Bosenmiiller^  and  Tholnck,  who  hold 
it  to  UffnifV  a  *  writmg'  or  'poem.' 

Mmth-kibe»  (Ps.  ix.)  presents  a  perfect  riddle, 
owing  to  the  various  reftdings  of  MSS^  and  the 
contradictory  conjectures  of  the  learned.  Some 
explain  it  as  the  nbject  or  oecanon  of  the  aon^ 
but  most  refer  it  to  the  music.  Gesenius,  in  his 
last  edition,  renders  it— witA  vin/in^  voict^or  the 
boys,  i.  e.  to  be  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys  in  the 
treble. 

Neginoth,  Ps.  iv.  and  four  others.  This  name 
clearly  denotes  '  stringed  instruments '  in  general. 

Nekiloth  CPs.  ▼.)  £notes  *  pipes'  or  <  flutes.' 

Selah  is  found  seventy-three  times  in  the 
Psalms,  generally  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or 
paragraph;  but  in  Ps.  Iv.  19  and  IviL  8  it  stands 
m  the  middle  of  the  verse.  While  most  authors 
have  agreed  in  considering  this  word  as  somehow 
relating  to  the  suinc,  their  ooigeetures  about  its 
precise  meaning  have  varied  greatiy.  But  at 
present  these  two  opinions  chiefly  obtain:  first, 
that  it  signifies  a  raising  of  the  voice  or  music ;  or, 
second,  a  pause  in  the  nnging.  Probably  sdah 
was  used  to  direct  the  singer  to  be  silent,  or  to 
pause  a  littie,  while  the  instruments  played  an 
interlude  or  symphony.  In  Ps.  ix.  16  it  occurs 
in  the  expression  AtMotba  selahf  which  Gresenius, 
with  much  probabiUty,  renders  instrumental  mii- 
stc,  pausSf  t.  e.  let  the  instruments  strike  up  a 
symphony,  and  let  the  ringer  psuse.  By  Tholuck 
and  Hengstenberg,  however,  the  two  words  are 
rendered  meditation^  pt^vse,  i.  e.  let  the  singer  me- 
ditate or  reflect  while  the  muric  stops. 

Sheminith  (Ps.  vi  and  xii.)  means  properly 
eighth,  and  denotes  either,  as  some  think,  an  in- 
strument with  eight  chords,  or,  more  likely,  muric 
in  the  lower  notes,  or  bass, 

Shiggaion  (Pi.  viL)  denotes,  aooording  to  Gese- 
nius and  FQrst,  a  song  or  Aynm ;  bat  Eiwald  and 
Hengstenberg  understand  by  it  *  error  or  wan- 
dering,* supposing  that  the  aberrations  of  the 
wickM  are  tne  subject  of  the  Psalm.  According 
to  Bosenmfiller,  De  Wette,  and  Tholuck,  it  means 
a  '^^aintive  song  or  elegy.' 

Shmshan  (Pi.  Ix.),  and  ia  plaral  shoshtmmim 


(Pa.  xlv.,  xlix.,  Ixxx.).  Thia  wotd  eoBSBmly 
signifies  Ziiy,  and  probably  denotes  either  an  vt- 
strument  bearing  some  resemblance  to  s  13j 
(perhaps  cymbal),  or  a  melody  named  lily  for  tn 
fueasantneak 

Respecting  the  anthors  of  the  Pmlans,  nsoj  of 
the  andenta,  both  Jews  and  Christiaos,  man- 
taiaed  that  tiiey  were  all  written  by  Dttid: 
which  is  one  of  the  moat  striking  proora  of  ther 
uncritical  judgment  The  titles  and  the  ooDtods 
of  the  Pnims  most  clearly  show  that  they  vm 
composed  at  difRerent  and  remote  periods,  by 
several  poets,  of  whom  David  was  only  tk 
largest  and  most  eminent  contribator.  Aeeori> 
ing  to  the  inscriptiflDS  we  have  the  foOowiag  M 
of  authors  :~> 

1.  David,  «the  sweet  Pkalmiat  of  Israel'  (! 
Sam.  xxiii.  1).  To  him  are  aaeribed  setent^- 
three  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew  text;  and  at  hut 
eleven  others  in  the  Sept,  namely,  xxxiiL,  xliiL 
xci.,  xciv.-xcix.,  civ.,  cxxxviL ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Ps.  x.,  as  it  fonns  part  of  Pa.  iz.  ia  tint 
version.  From  what  haa  been  advanced  sbo«t 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  tides,  it  is  obrknly 
injadidous  to  maintain  that  David  composed  ill 
that  have  his  name  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew,  or  to 
suppose  that  he  did  notoompoaeaomeof  theelevn 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Sc^  and  al  the  otkoi 
which  stand  without  any  antfaor^s  naaw  at  iL 
We  cannot  foel  sure  that  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  Danff. 
for  its  Chaldaiams  (ver.  2,  8,  16,  17}  benjt 
later  age ;  and  Ps.  cxxii.  can  scarcely  be  hii»fc 
its  style  resembles  the  later  Hebrew,  and  ito  d^ 
scription  of  Jerusalem  can  hardly  applj  to  DsviA 
time.  Berides^  it  is  worthy  of  notice  tbat  tk 
Sept  gives  this  and  the  other  Souffs  of  Tkffm 
without  specifying  the  author.  Of  those  vnkk 
the  Sept  ascnbes  to  David,  it  ia  not  improlriilr 
that  Ps.  xdx.  and  civ.  are  really  his ;  sad  of 
those  which  bear  no  name  in  either  text,  at  ktfi 
Pa.  ii.  ttipcars  to  be  David's. 

David's  compositions  are  generally  dads- 
guiflhed  by  sweetness,  softness,  and  f^acs;  bet 
sometimes,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.,  they  exhibit  the  nb* 
lime.  His  prevailing  strain  is  plaintive,  oviic 
to  his  multiplied  and  sore  trials,  both  before  and 
siber  his  occupation  of  the  throne.  The  cele- 
brated singers  who  were  oontemporaiies  of  DfenA 
were  men,  like  himself  moved  by  the  dinar 
afBatns  n<yt  only  to  excel  in  muaic,  bat  abo  to 
indite  hallowed  poetry.  Of  Uieae  Fmlmirtiike 
names  of  several  are  preserved  in  the  titles. 

S.  Asc^h  is  named  as  the  anthor  of  twehc 
Psalms,  viz.,  1.,  lxxiii.-lxxxiiL  He  was  oas  d 
David's  chidf  mnsiciana  [  AaAra].  All  the  pooa 
bearing  his  name  cannot  be hia;  forinPLlixir^ 
Ixxix.,  and  Ixxx.,  there  are  manilest  alioMaf  id 
very  late  events  in  the  hisloty  of  Israel,  hs^h 
appears  fix>m  Ps.  1.,  IxxiiL,  and  Ixxviii.,  to  hft 
been  the  greatest  master  of  didactic  poetiy,  exed- 
ling  alike  in  sentiment  and  in  diction. 

3.  The  sons  rf  Korak  waa  another  iasulT  d 
choristers  (see  Kobah,  at  the  end),  to  wiioa 
eleven  of  the  most  beantiflil  Pnlms  are  ascribed. 

4.  Aaioa  was  another  of  David'a  chief  sia^ 
(1  Chron.  xv.  19):  he  ia  oaUed  tiie  Einbiti^ « 
being  descended  ftom  some  Earah,  who  efffl^o 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Korah :  at  M 
Heman  is  reckoned  a  Kohathite  (1  Clirao.  ^ 
33-38),  and  waa  therefore  vobablyaKfliB^i 
for  the  Kohathites  were  oontinaed  and — '^^ 
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ihe  line  of  Konh;  see  I  Chroo.  vi.  83,  37,  38 
[HexamI.  Thus  Heman  was  both  an  Ezrabite 
ud  of  toe  eooa  of  Korah.  That  P8.  IzzzTiii. 
wM  written  by  him  is  not  unlikely,  thoag^  many 
questioo  it 

5.  Ethan  is  repated  the  anthor  of  Ps.  Izzxix. 
He  is  doabtless  the  Lerite  of  Merari's  fiunily 
whom  David  made  chief  mnsidan  along  with 
Anph  and  Heman  (I  Chron.  yi.  44 ;  xxy.  1,  A). 
The  Psalm  oonld  nut,  howerer,  be  composed  by 
him,  for  it  plainly  allndes  (ver.  38-44)  to  the 
downfidl  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  Solonum  is  given  as  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxii. 
lad  cixvii.,  and  there  is  no  decided  internal  eri- 
denoe  to  the  contrary,  though  most  coouder  him 
to  he  the  subject  and  not  the  author  of  Ps.  IxzU. 

7.  Motes  is  reputed  the  writer  of  Ps.  xc,  and 
there  is  no  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition. 

Jeduthun  is  sometimes,  without  Just  ground, 
held  to  be  named  as  the  author  of  Ps.  xxxix. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting 
other  writers,  especiall|r  of  the  anonymous  psalms. 
The  Sept  seemingly  ffives,  as  authors,  JeremiiUi, 
(Pi.  exxxrii.),  and  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Ps. 
cxxxriii.).  But  these  conjeotuies  are  too  un- 
ccrtiin  to  call  for  Airther  notice  in  this  place. 

The  daUt  of  the  Psalms,  as  must  be  obvious 
from  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  authors, 
ire  very  various,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  that  of  the  Ci4>tivity— a  period  of  nearly  1000 
years. 

The  Psalter  is  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  five 
books,  snd  also  in  the  Sept  versioD,  which  proves 
the  division  to  be  older  than  b.c  SOO. 

The^  hook  Tl-xli.)  consists  wholly  of  David's 
songs,  his  name  being  prefixed  to  all  except  i, 
Um  Zm  snd  xxxiii. ;  and  it  is  evidently  the  first 
collection,  having  been  possibly  made  m  the  time 
of  Hesekiah,  who  is  known  to  have  ordered  a 
eoUection  of  Solomon's  proverbs  (Prov.  xxv.  1), 
sod  to  have  commanded  the  Levites  to  sing  the 
words  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30). 

The  9&amd  book  (zUL-lxxit)  conasta  mainly 
of  pieces  by  the  sons  of  Korah  (xlii.-zlix.),  and  by 
Dtrid  (IL-lxv.),  which  may  have  been  separate 
minor  collections.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  col- 
lection was  made  till  the  period  of  the  Captivity, 
if  interpreters  are  right  u  referring  Ps.  xliv.  to 
the  days  of  Jeremiah. 

The  third  book  (lxziii.-lzzxix.)  consisis  chiefiy 
of  Assph's  nnlms,  but  comprises  apparently  two 
smaller  collections,  the  one  Asaphitic  (Ixxiii.- 
Izzxiii.),  the  other  mostly  Korahitic  (Ixxxiv.- 
Ixxxix.).  The  collector  of  this  book  had  no  in- 
tention to  bring  together  songs  written  by  David, 
uid  therefore  he  put  the  above  notice  at  the  end 
of  the  second  book.  The  date  of  this  collection 
most  be  as  late  as  the  return  firom  Babylon,  for 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  implies  as  much. 

The  fnarth  book  (xc-cvL^  and  the  J^tk  (cvit- 
cl.)  are  made  up  chiefly  of  anonymous  litnrgic 
pieces,  many  of  which  were  oomposed  for  the 
■enriee  of  the  second  temple.  In  the  last  book 
ve  have  the  Songs  of  Degrees  ^cxx.-«zxxiy.), 
which  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  separate 
collection. 

The  twptroh'oa  and  omoiiioai  autkoriiv  of  the 
^nlms  are  established  by  the  most  abunoant  and 
oonvinoing  evidence.  Tliey  never  were,  and  never 
<=*>*  he,  rejected,  except  by  impious  impugners 
of  all  divine  revelation.     Not  to  menticm  other 


andent  testimonies,  we  find  complete  evidenoe 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  book  is  quoted 
or  referred  to  as  divine  by  Christ  and  his  aposUea 
at  Uati  aeventy  ttsiei.  No  other  writing  is  so 
fireqnently  cited ;  Isaiah,  the  next  in  the  scale  of 
quotation,  being  cited  only  about  fifty-five  times. 

PSALTERY.    [Musical  Iksibuments.] 

PTOLEMA'IS.    rAccac] 

PTOL'EMY.  This  common  name  of  theGreek 
kings  of  Egypt  does  not  occur  in  the  canoniosl 
Scripture,  but  is  frequent  in  the  books  of  Macca- 
bees and  in  Josephus  (see  the  article  Egypt). 

PUBLICAN,  a  person  who  fkrmed  the  taxes 
and  public  revenues.  This  office  was  usually 
held  by  Boman  knights,  an  order  instituted  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  composed  of 
men  of  great  consideration  with  the  ffovemment, 
'the  principal  men  of  dignity  in  their  several 
countries,'  who  occupied  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  senators  and  the  people.  Although 
these  officers  were,  according  to  Cicero,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  oit^  and  the  strength  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  did  not  attain  to  great  offices,  nor 
enter  the  senate,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  Uie 
order  of  knights.  They  were  thus  more  capable 
of  devoting  their  attention  to  the  collection  of 
thepublic  revenue. 

The  publicans  were  distributed  into  three 
classes :  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  their  par^ 
ners,  and  their  securities,  correraonding  to  the 
Mancipes,  Socii,  and  Prsedes.  They  were  all 
under  the  Qoiestores  Ararii,  who  presided  over 
the  finances  at  Rome.  Strictly  qMukine,  there 
were  only  two  sorts  of  publicans,  the  Mancinea 
and  the  Socii.  The  former,  who  were  ^erally 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  much  superior  to  tlie 
latter  in  rank  and  character,  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero  with  ^reat  honour  and  respect;  but  the 
common  publicans,  the  collectors  or  receivers  of 
the  tribute,  as  many  of  tiie  Socii  were^  are 
covered  both  by  heathens  and  Jews  with  oppnH 
brium  and  contempt 

The  name  and  profession  of  a  publican  were, 
indeed,  extremely  odious  among  tlie  Jews,  who 
submitted  with  much  reluctance  to  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  Romans.  The  Galileana  or  He- 
rodians,  the  disciples  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite, 
were  the  most  turbulent  and  rebellious  (Acts  v. 
37).  They  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute, 
and  founded  their  reftasal  to  do  so  on  their  being 
the  people  of  the  Lord,  because  a  true  Israelite 
was  not  permitted  to  acknowledge  any  other 
sovereign  than  God  (Joseph.  AtUtq.  xviii.  2). 
The  publicans  were  hated  as  Uie  instruments  by 
which  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
emperor  was  perpetuated;  and  the  paying  of 
tribute  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  his  sovereignty.  They  were  also  noted  for 
their  imposition,  rapine,  and  extortion,  to  which 
thejT  were,  perhaps,  more  especially  prompted  by 
having  a  share  in  the  foim  of  the  tribute,  as 
they  were  thus  tempted  to  oppress  the  people 
with  illegal  exactions,  that  they  might  the  more 
speedily  enrich  themselves.  Those  Jews  who 
accepted  the  office  of  publican  were  execrated  by 
their  own  nation  equally  with  heathens:  'Let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican '  (Matt  xviii.  17).  It  is  said  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple  or  synagogues,  to 
engage  in  the  public  prayers,  fill  offices  of  jodi- 
catuK,  or  even  give  testimony  in  courts  of  justice. 
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Aooording  to  the  Rabbins,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a 
religions  man  who  became  a  publican  was  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  religions  society.  They  would 
not  receive  their  presents  at  the  temple  any  more 
than  the  price  of  prostitution,  of  blood,  or  of 
anything  wicked  and  offensive. 

PUBT.IUS,  governor  of  Melita  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  shipwreck  on  that  island  (Acts  xzviii.  7, 8). 
Paul  haviuj^  healed  his  fkther,  probably  enjoyed 
his  ho^itality  during  the  three  months  of  his  st»y 
in  the  island  [Meuta]. 

PU'DENS,  one  of  the  persons  whose  saluta- 
tions Paul,  writinff  from  Rome,  sends  to  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Nothing  is  rcAlly  known  of  him ; 
but  the  martj^lones  make  him  to  have  been  a 
person  of  figure  at  Rome,  of  the  senatorial  order, 
and  fiither  of  two  pious  virgins.  Praxis  and  Pn- 
dentia. 

PUL,  king  of  Assyria.   [Asstbia.] 

PULSE.    [Bbans.] 

PUNISHHteNTS.  This  subject  is  properly 
restricted  to  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  com- 
niiBsion  of  some  crime  or  offence  against  law.  It 
is  thus  distinguished  from  private  retaliation  or 
revenge,  cruelty,  torture,  popular  violence,  certain 
customs  of  war,  &c.  Human  punishments  are  such 
as  are  inflicted  immediately  on  the  person  of  the 
offender,  or  indirectly  upon  his  goods,  &a  For  the 
leading  points  in  the  literature  of  the  question 
concerning  ftiture  and  divine  punishment  see  Soul. 
Capital  puniahment  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  instituted  at  the  deluae  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6^. 
Amheim,  however,  thus  explains  the  precept :  if 
one  stranger  slay  anoUier,  the  kinsmen  of  the 
murdered  man  are  the  avengers  of  blood ;  but  if 
he  be  slain  by  one  of  his  own  kindred,  the  other 
kinsmen  must  not  s^re  the  murderer,  for  if  they 
do,  then  divine  providence  will  require  the  blood 
— that  is,  will  avenge  it  This  interpretation  would 
account  for  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  among  all 
the  ancient  and  Asiatic  nations.  The  extensive 
prescription  of  capital  punishment  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  a  dead  letter, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  They  were  a  nation  of 
newly-emandpated  slaves,  and  were  by  nature 
perhaps  more  than  commonly  intractable ;  and  if 
we^  may  judge  by  the  laws  enjoined  on  them, 
which  Mr.  Hume  well  remarks  are  a  safe  index 
to  the  manners  and  disposition  of  any  people,  we 
must  infer  that  they  had  imbibed  all  the  dege- 
nerating influences  of  slavery  among  heathens. 

The  mode  of  capital  puniskmentj  which  consti- 
tutes a  material  element  m  the  character  of  any  law, 
was  probably  as  humane  as  tiie  circumstances  of 
Moses  admitted.  It  was  probably  restricted  to 
lapidation  or  stoning,  which,  by  skilfhl  manage- 
ment, mi^ht  produce  instantaneous  death.  It  was 
an  E^gyptian  custom  (Exod.  viii.  26).  The  public 
effusion  of  blood  by  decapitation  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  been  a  Mosaic  punishment  The  appear- 
ance of  decapitation,  *  slaying  by  the  sword,'  in 
later  times  (2  Sam.  iv.  8,  20,  21,  22 ;  2  Kings  x. 
6-8),  has  no  more  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law  than 
the  decapitation  of  John  Uie  Bsptist  by  Herod 
(Matt  xiv.  8-12);  or  than  the  hewing  to  pieces 
of  Agi^  before  the  Lord  by  Samuel,  as  a  punish- 
ment in  kind  (1  Sam.  xv.  33).  Execution  was 
ordered  by  Moses,  probably  adopting  an  andent 
custom,  to  be  begnn  first  by  the  witnesses,  a  regu- 
lation which  constituted  a  tremendous  appeal  to 


their  moral  feelings,  and  afterwards  to  be  oob- 

Jleted  by  the  p^ple  (Dent  xiiL  10;  xm  7; 
osh.  vii.  25 ;  John  viiL  7).  It  wis  a  later  bM- 
vation  that  immediate  execution  should  be  dose 
by  some  personal  attendant,  by  whom  the  ofier 
was  probably  considered  as  an  honour  (2  Sam.  I 
15 ;  IV.  12).  Stoning  therefore  was,  probably,  die 
only  capital  punishment  ordered  by  M  jks.  It  v 
observable  tlut  neither  this  nor  any  othtr  poni^ 
ment  was,  according  to  his  law,  attended  vhk 
insult  or  torture  (comp.  2  Mace  viL).  Nor  did 
his  laws  admit  of  tiiose  horrible  mntilatioos  jrm- 
tised  by  other  nations.  Mutilation  of  sach  i 
nature  amounts  to  a  perpetual  coodemnstioa  to 
infemy  and  crime.  It  will  shortly  be  seen  tfait 
the  lex  talionis,  *  an  eye  fer  an  eye,'  ftc,  vai 
adopted  by  Moses  as  lite  principle,  but  not  the 
mode  of  punishment  He  aeems  also  to  bve 
understooa  the  true  end  of  punishment,  wlncba 
not  to  gratify  the  antipathy  of  society  sgaiai 
crime,  nor  moral  vengeance,  which  belongs  fe 
God  alone,  but  prevention.  '  All  the  people  shiil 
hear  and  fear,  and  do  no  more  ao  presnmptDool;' 
(Dent  xvii.  13 ;  xxix.  20).  His  laws  are  equally 
tree  ftam  the  efaaiacteristic  of  savage  lesisUtna, 
that  of  involving  the  femily  of  the  offender  in  lis 
puni^ment  He  did  not  allow  parents  to  be  pot 
to  death  for  their  children,  nor  diildren  for  tbdr 
parents  (Dent  xxiv.  16%  as  did  the  ChsUaiB 
(Dan.  vi.  24),  and  the  kings  of  Israel  (oo^ 
1  Kings  xxi. ;  2  Kings  ix.  26>  Various  pooi^ 
ments  were  introduoea  among  the  Jews,  or  beov 
known  to  them  b^  their  intercourse  with  other  » 
tions, — vis.,  prectpitatioH,  or  throwing,  or  etomi 
to  leap,  fi:om  the  top  of  a  rock:  to  which  ten  tb» 
sand  Idnmeeans  were  condemned  t^Amaziab,  ^ 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12).  The  inbabttuti 
of  Nasareth  intended  a  similar  fete  fer  oar  1^ 
(Luke  iv.  29V  This  punishment  reMmblei  ^ 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  among  the  Romans.  O^ 
asunder  appears  to  have  be^  a  Babylonian  dtftoa 
(Dan.  it  5 ;  iii  29 ;  Luke  xii  46 ;  Matt  xxiT.51  j; 
but  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  admit  of  the  mildff 
interpretation  of  scourging  with  severity,  diicard* 
ing  from  office,  &c.  Beating  to  death  was  a  GrtA 
punishment  for  slaves,  ft  was  inflicted  on  i 
wooden  fVame,  on  which  the  criminal  was  boond 
and  beaten  to  death  (2  Mace  vi.  19»  28;  ooof 
V.  SO).  Fighting  with  wild  beaaU  was  a  Rodu 
punishment,  to  which  criminals  and  eaptires  ii 
war  were  sometimes  condemned  (Adam,  J7««i 
Antiq.y  p.  344 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17  $  oompi  1  Cor.  xt. 
32).  Drowning  with  a  heavy  weight  around  ik 
ne^,  was  a  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Komau  paasb- 
ment    For  Crucifixion,  see  the  Article. 

Poethmnoue  inMulte  offered  to  the  dead  bodifi 
of  criminals,  though  common  in  other  natiofl. 
were  very  sparingly  allowed  by  Moses.  Ueptf- 
mitted  oidy  hanging  on  a  tree  or  gibbet ;  but  the 
exposure  was  limited  to  a  dav,  and  burial  of  ^ 
bod  V  at  night  was  commanded  (Dent  zxL  ^); 
Such  persons  were  esteemed  *  cursed  of  Gcd 
(comp.  Josh.  viiL  29 ;  x.  26 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  ISH 
law  which  the  later  Jews  extended  to  cncifiw* 
(John  xix.  31 ,  Ac ;  Gal.  iii.  13).  JBaagiag  aft* 
may  have  been  aCanaanitish  punishment,  met  i| 
was  practised  by  the  Oibeonita  on  the  sons  of  Sni 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  9).  Another  |>asthumoB8  in^" 
later  times  consisted  in  heapmg  stones  on  the  bnj 
or  grave  of  the  executed  criminal  (Josh,  m  ^ 
26).    To  'make  heaps'  of  houses  or  cities  a  • 
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phrase  d«oothig  complete  and  ignominious  de- 
strnetioo  (In.  xxt.  S;  Jer.  ix.  11).    Burning  the 
dead  body  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
poBthnmoos  insult :  it  was  denoonced  by  Jndah 
agsiosthisdaoghter-in-law.Tamar,  when  informed 
thst  she  was  with  child  (Gen.  ULZviii.  24).  Selden 
thioks  that  this  means  merely  branding  on  the  fore- 
head.   Moses  retained  this  ancient  ignominy  for 
two  ofi^oes  only,  which  from  the  nature  of  things 
most  have  been  comparatively  rare,  viz.,  for 
biyamy  with  a  mother  and  her  daughter  (Lev. 
u.  4\  and  for  the  case  of  a  priest's  daughter  who 
oonunitted  whoredom  (zxi.  9).  Though  *  burning' 
oaly  be  specified  in  these  cases,  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  the  previous  death  of  the  criminals, 
probably  by  lapidation,  is  to  be  nnderstood  (comp. 
Joeh.  yii.  25).  Among  the  heathens  this  merciful 
preliminary  was  not   always  observed,  as  for 
uMaoce  in  the  case  of  Shadrach,  Mesfaach,  and 
Abednego  (Dan.  iiL). 

Among  ibe  wuaor  corporal  ptmUhments  ordered 
Hy  Hoses,  was  aoonigug:  or  the  infliction  of 
blows  on  the  back  of  an  onender  with  a  rod.  It 
was  limited  by  him  to  forty  stripes,  a  number 
which  the  Jews  in  later  times  were  so  careful 
not  to  exceed,  that  they  infiicted  but  thirty-nine 
(2  Cor.  xi.  24).  It  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
offender  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  presence  of 
a  judge  (Lev.  xix.  20;  Deut  xxiL  18;  xxv. 
2,  3).  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  was 
an  ancient  Egyptian  punishment  Corporal 
ponishment  of  this  lund  was  allowed  by  Moses, 
by  masters  to  servants  or  slaves  of  both  sexes 
(Exod.  xxi.  20).  Scourging  was  common  in 
after  times  among  the  Jews,  who  associated  with 
it  no  disgrace  or  inconvenience  beyond  the  phy- 
sical pain  it  occasbned,  and  from  which  no  sta- 
tion was  exempt  (Prov.  xvii.  26 ;  comp.  x.  13 ; 
Jer.  xxxvii.  15-20).  Hence  it  became  the  sym- 
bol for  correction  in  general  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  32). 
Solomon  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  its  use  in  edu- 
cation (Prov.xiii.  24;  xxiii.  13, 14 ;  comp.  Eccles. 
jExx.  1).  It  was  inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences 
in  the  synagogue  (Matt  x.  17;  Acts  xxvi  11). 
rhe  Mosaic  law,  however,  respecting  it,  affords 
I  pleasiiig  contrast  to  the  extreme  and  unlimited 
K^urffing  known  among  the  Romans,  but  whidi, 
iccording  to  the  Pordan  law,  could  not  be  in- 
iicted  upon  a  Rosian  citizen  (Acts  xvi.  22-37 ; 
Lxii.  25).  Reference  to  the  scourge  with  scor- 
itons,  1.  e.  a  whip  or  scourge  armc^  with  knots 
»r  thorns,  occurs  in  1  Kings  xii.  11. 

JietcUiation  is  doubtless  the  most  natural  of  all 
:inds  of  punishment,  and  would  be  the  most  just 
f  all,  if  It  could  be  instantaneously  and  univer- 
ally  inflicted.  But  when  delayed  it  is  apt  to 
egenerate  into  revenge.  Hence  the  desirable- 
ess  that  it  should  be  regulated  and  modified  by 
iw.  Moses  accordingljr  adopted  the  principle, 
at  lodged  the  application  of  it  in  the  judge. 
If  a  man  blemish  his  neighbour,  as  he  hath 
one,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him.  Life  for  life, 
ye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  wound  for  wound, 
tripe  fbr  stripe,  breach  for  breach '  (Exod.  xxi. 
3-25 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  19-22).  His  system  of  com- 
ensations,  &c.,  occurs  in  Exod.  xxi.  He,  how- 
v-er,  iDakes  wilful  murder,  even  of  a  slave, 
Iways  capita],  as  did  the  Egyptians.  The 
Egyptians  doomed  the  fhlse  accuser  to  the  same 
unisfament  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  on 
is  wictiffl,  as  did  Moses  (Deut  xix.  19).    Im- 


prisonment, not  as  a  punishment,  but  custody, 
till  the  royal  pleasure  was  known,  appears  among 
the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix.  20,  2l\  Moses 
adopted  it  for  like  purposes  (Lev.  xxvi.  12).  In 
later  times,  it  appears  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
10;  1  Kings  xxii.  27;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21);  and 
during  the  Christian  era,  as  in  the  instance  of 
John  (Matt  iv.  12),  and  Peter  (Acts  xii.  4). 
Murderers  and  debtors  were  also  .committed  to 
prison ;  and  the  latter  *  tormented'  till  they  paid 
(Matt  xviii.  30 ;  Luke  xxiii.  19).  A  common 
prison  is  mentioned  (Acts  v.  18);  and  also  an 
mner  prison  or  dungeon,  which  was  sometimes  a 
pit  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6),  in  which  were  *  stocks '  (Jer. 
XX.  2 ;  xxix.  26 ;  Acts  xvi.  24).  Prisoners  are 
alluded  to  (Job  iii.  18),  and  stocks  (xiii.  27). 
Banishment  was  impracticable  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  inflicted  bv  tne  Romans  on  John  (Rev.  i. 
9).  Cuttina  or  plucking  off  the  hair  is  alluded  to 
(Isa.  1.  6 ;  Nehem.  xiii.  25).  Excision,  or  *  cut- 
ting off  A-om  his  people,'  is  denounced  against 
the  uncircumcised  as  early  as  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  14).  This  punishment  is 
expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  formula) — 
'that  soul  shall  be  destroyed  from  its  people' 
(Lev.  xvii.  20,  21};  'from  Israel'  (Exod.  xii. 
15);'  from  the  midst  of  the  congregation '  ^Nnm. 
xix.  20)  ;  *  it  shall  be  destroyed '  (Lev.  xvii.  14 ; 
XX.  17);  which  terms  sometimes  denote  capital 
punishment  (Exod.  xxxi.  14;  comp.  xxxv.  2; 
Num.  XV.  32,  &c.)  [Anathema]. 

Ecciegiastical  puniahmenU  are  prescribed,  as 
might  be  expected  under  a  theocracy,  but  these 
were  moderate.  Involuntary  transgressions  of 
the  Levitical  law,  whether  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, were  atoned  for  by  a  sin-offering  (Lev. 
iv.  2,  &C.;  V.  1.  4-7).  This  head  embraced  a 
rash  or  neglected  oath,  keeping  back  evidence  in 
court  (Lev.  iv.  2,  &c. ;  v.  1 ;  iv.  7),  breach  of 
trust,  concealment  of  property  when  found,  or 
theft,  even  when  the  offender  had  already  cleared 
himself  by  oath,  but  was  now  moved  by  con- 
science to  make  restitution.  By  these  means,  and 
by  the  payment  of  twenty  per  cent  beyond  the 
amount  of  his  trespass,  the  offender  might  cancel 
the  crime  as  fiir  as  the  church  was  concerned 
(Lev.  vi.  1-7 ;  Num.  v.  6-10).  Adultery  with  a 
slave  was  commuted  from  death  to  stripes  and  a 
trespass-offering  (Lev.  xix.  20-22).  All  these 
cases  involved  public  confession,  and  the  expenses 
of  tiie  offering. 

Future  punishment. — ^Though  the  doctrine  of  a 
fixture  state  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
yet  temporal  punishment  and  reward  were  the 
immediate  motives  held  out  to  obedience.  Hence 
the  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state  are  obscure  and  scanty. 
See  Hades  ;  Heaven  ;  Hell. 

PU'NON,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert    [Wamdering.] 

PURIFICATIONS.    [Abujtion.] 

PU'RIM  (Estiier  iii.  7 ;  ix.  24,  sq.),  a  cele- 
brated Jewish  festival  instituted  by  Mordecai,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Esther,  in  the  reign  of  Aha- 
suerus,  king  of  Persia,  to  commemorate  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Jews  from  the  designs  of  Haman 
[E^stheb;  Haman  ;' Mordecai].  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  lots  cast  every  day  for  twelve 
months  in  presence  of  Haman,  with  the  view  of 
discovering  an  an8pi<»ons  day  for  the  destruction 
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obwrTe  thi*  ftstivsl  will  be  (band  dMailed  bj 
BnitorC  We  ihall  select  &  few  of  the  mort 
Mriklag.  Tlie  brxik  of  Eitber  ia  md  Trom  br- 
ginniiia  to  end ;  uid  eren  the  reading  of  the  }»^ 
ii  OD  Udi  day  postponed  to  it.  It  mif  be  lit 
read  in  any  langaigp  vhicfa  tbe  reader  under- 
Hand*.  Wben  Mordecai's  urtlc  occnra.  the  whole 
ooDgregaUon  exclaim,  BUtKibe  Mordtcail  ■ 
on  mention  of  that  of  Hamaa,  thej  sty.  Mat/ 
namtpm'ihl  and  it  if  uinal  (br  the  cbildrei 
bin,  ipring  rattlei,  itrihe  the  walli  with  ham- 
meni,  aad  make  all  aorti  of  Doiaes.  Tlieie  nnisj 
portions  of  the  ceremonf  have,  however,  been 
loDf  diwDnlinaed  in  Enftland,  except  in  (he 
■fna|rog;aM  of  some  foreign  jewi.  The  re- 
maiiuer  of  the  dar  is  spent  in  fi«tiTity,  in  com- 
memoration  of  Estlier'i  f^asti  upon  whidi  oeea- 
^on  tbe  J«wa  tend  preseats  to  each  other,  tbe 
men  to  the  men,  and  the  women  lo  the  women. 
They  also  beitow  alma  on  tbe  poor,  from  the 
beoefit  of  which  ChristiBus  and  other  Gentiles 
ar«  not  eiclnded.  Plays  and  masqnerades  fol- 
low ;  nor  is  it  considered  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
Moaei  on  Ibis  oocsiion.  for  men  and  women  to 
a«ame  the  garb  of  the  other  sex,  Purim  is  the 
last  festival  in  (he  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year, 
being  snoc«fded  by  the  next  Passover. 

PURPLE,  BLUE.  CRIMSON,  SCARLET. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doutit  that  this  colour  was 
obuined.  like  the  fiirhmed  Tyrian  parple.  from 
the  jnice  of  certain  species  of  ihell-flsh.  The  dye 
called  porple  by  the  ancients,  and  its  Tariooi 
shade*,  were  obtained  from  many  kinds  of  shell- 
flsh,  all  of  which  are,  however,  ranged  by  Pliny 
imder  two  classes:  one  called  '  boccinam,'  be- 
cause shaped  like  a  horn,  found,  he  says,  in  clifi 
•ud  rocks,  and  yielding  a  sullen  blue  dye;  the 
1  ■  Domura. 


jieldiag  tbe  deep  red  cotonr  which  was  chiefly 
Tslaed.  Bolb  sorts  were  sapposed  to  be  a^  many 
yean  old  as  they  had  spirals  nmnd.  Tlie  juice 
of  the  whole  Ehell-Rsh  was  not  used,  but  only  a 
little  thiu  liqnor  catted  the  flower,  eoutained  In  a 
«hit«  vein  or  vessel  in  Ihe  neck.  The  larger 
purples  were  broken  at  the  lop  to  get  at  this  vein 
withoat  injuring  it,  but  the  smaller  were  pressed 
in  milts.  The  Murei  tmBculut  was  the  specie 
Med  by  tbe  ancient  Tyriaus.  It  is  of  conuaon 
occttrreDce  now  on  tbe  same  coasts,  and  throagh- 


PDHPLE 

oat  the  whole  of  tbe  HeditenaiKan,  aid  ckb  «I 
tha  Atlautia.  Tbe  anmenli  apiJied  the  notd 
ti*nslatad  '  paq)lei' not  to  one  oolairoal;,  but 
to  the  whole  clan  of  djn  mann&etBred  fna  tlr 
juices  of  shell-fish,  as  dittingnisbcd  boa  liie  •<- 
gelable  dyes,  and  eomprebeDdiiig  not  onlj  *bii 
IS  commonly  called  jKirple,  bat  aln  liglil  ud 
dark  purple,  and  almoat  ercry  shade  hctwetti. 

Purple  was  employed  in  idiEioas  worship  todi 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  was  ooc  of  ibt 
colours  of  the  curtains  of  tfte  tabernacle ;  of  ll* 
Tail :  of  the  curtain  orer  tbe  grand  a 


epbod,  &c  Tbe  Babylonians  arrayed  their  Idoli 
in  JL  It  was  at  an  early  period  worn  bj  iinp 
(Jodg.  viii.  26).  Homer  spealu  as  if  it  mt 
almost  peculiar  to  them.  In  Acts  i.  H  rtfc- 
rence  ii  fbmid  to  Lydia,  of  tlie  city  of  Thfslia. 
a  setter  of  purple  clotfa.  Tbe  mans&ctnre  anm 
to  have  deoayed  with  its  native  eily.  A  colni 
of  Jews,  which  wu  estsbliahed  at  Tbebn  ii 
Greece  in  the  twelfUi  century,  carried  on  ta  n- 
tensive  manuGtolory  for  dyeing  purple.  Il  nhi- 
mati'ly  beoanw  superseded  by  tbe  use  of  indipi 
cochineal,  &«.,  whenoe  a  ehe^i«T  and  finer  poTfilt 
was  obtained,  and  free  from  the  dissgrniUt 
odour  which  attended  that  derived  fVom  ■brll-kk 
9.  Blat,  a  colour  almost  constantly  stwdiwl 
with  purple,  is  sni^oaed  lo  hav«  b^  oMiiK^ 


ia>.   pIMt  iuthlu.) 


iaMhuia  of  Linnons.  The  Scriptuies  sRbid  te 
cine  lo  this  colour:  some  suppoae  it  to  be  dui- 
coloiu¥d  and  deep  pnrple.  but  Joaephps  erideidi 
takes  the  Hebrew  word  to  mem  'ay^otait" 
These  slatements  may  be  recmciled  by  tbeftfl- 
that  in  propordou  as  tbe  sky  la  clear  and  KnM. 
il  assumes  a  dark  appearance,  which  is  rtill  "^ 
observable  in  an  eastern  climate.  Tbe  tW 
references  to  this  colour  in  Scripture  an  >» 
fbllowa:— The  robe  of  the  high-m'iesfi  ^ 
waste  be  all  of  bine  (Exod.  mviii.  511;  wlW 
loops  of  the  cortaina  to  the  tabernacle;  tlnj^ 
band  for  the  breastplate,  and  for  tbe  pis"  w 
"""e  mitre ;  the  people  were  eommanded  W  "^ 

riband  of  blue  above  the  fringe  of  (heir  p^ 

enB  (Num.  iv.  38). 

3.   CWmioa  occart  in  S  Chron.  iL  7-1^ ; 


4.  Sairlet,  ofiea  associated  wi(h  f^f'' ^ 
blue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  derivfll  m" 
the  axxut,  from  which  the  ancient*  pfocsnj,' 
blood-red  crimson  dye.  h^—^l^^ 
remarkkble  insect  that  wal  cmpkiyed;  and  IMP 


QUAIL 


QUEEN 
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soppltnted  bjr  the  oochineftl,  it  is  still  used  for 
the  purpose  in  India  mnd  Persia.  It  attains  the 
sixe  snd  fivrm  of  a  pea,  is  of  a  -violet  black  colour, 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder  adhering  to  plants, 
chieflj  Tarioos  species  of  oak,  and  so  closely  re- 
sembling grains,  that  its  insect  nature  was  not 
generally  known  for  many  oentaries.  The  word 
*  lunrlet '  tign^fied  crimson  in  the  time  of  our  trans- 
latorsy  rattier  than  the  colour  now  called  b^  that 
Darae,  and  which  was  unknoum  in  the  time  tf 
James  I.  This  insect  is  widely  distributed  over 
many  of  the  south-eastern  countries  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  Spain,  and  is 
found  on  the  Qnerats  eocciferaj  or  kermes  oak  in 
Palestine. 


SSO.    [Ooeou  illeia,  on  a  bnnch.] 

PUTE'OLI,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  in 
Italy,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
and  about  eight  miles  north-west  from  the  city 
of  that  name,  where  it  still  exists  under  the  name 
of  Posxuoli.  It  derired  its  name  from  its  tepid 
baths,  whence  the  district  in  which  it  exists  is 
DOW  called  Terra  di  Lavoru.  It  was  a  favourite 
watering-place  of  the  Romans,  as  its  numerous 
hofr«pnngs  were  judged  efElcacious  fbr  the  cure 
of  various  diseases.  It  was  also  the  port  where 
ships  usually  discharged  their  passengers  and 
cargoes,  partly  to  avoid  doubling  the  promontory 
of  Circeinm,  and  putly  because  there  was  no 
commodious  harbour  nearer  to  Rome.  Hence 
the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  conveyed  from  Melita, 
landed  the  prisoners  at  this  place,  where  the 
apostle  staid  for  a  week  (Acts  xxviii.  13).  The 
harbour  was  protected  by  a  celebrated  mole,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 


Q. 

QUAIL  occurs  in  Exod.  xvi.  13;  Num.  xi. 
31,  32 ;  Ps.  cT.  40.  Quails  form  a  subdivision  of 
the  Tetnumidtt,  or  grouse  ftmily,  being  distin- 


Snished  fttun  partridges  bv  their  smaller  size, 
ner  bill,  shorter  tail,  and  the  want  of  a  red 
naked  eyebrow  and  of  spurs  on  the  legs.  There 
are  several  species,  whereof  the  common,  now 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cotumix  dactjfli" 
sonansy  is  abundant  in  all  the  temperate  regions 
of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  migrating  to  and 
from  Africa  in  the  proper  season. 

Of  a  bird  so  well  known  no  figure  or  Airther 
particular  description  appears  to  be  necessary, 
beyond  mentioning  the  enormous  flights  which, 
after  crossing  an  immense  surface  of  sea,  are  an- 
nually observed  at  the  spring  and  &11  to  take  a 
brief  repose  in  the  islanos  of  Malta,  Sicil v,  Sar- 
dinia, Crete,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  about 
Constantinople,  where  on  those  occasions  there  is 
a  general  shooting-match,  which  lasts  two  or 
three  days.  The  providential  nature  of  their 
arrival  within  and  around  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites, in  order  that  they  might  fhmish  meat  to  a 
murmuring  people,  appears  fttmi  the  fiu!t  of  its 
taking  place  where  it  was  not  to  be  expected :  the 
localities,  we  presume,  being  out  of  the  direction 
of  the  ordinary  passage ;  for,  had  this  not  been 
the  case,  the  dwellers  in  that  region,  and  the  Is- 
raelites themselves,  accustomed  to  tend  their 
flocks  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot,  would 
have  regarded  the  phenomenon  as  a  well-known 
periodical  ooconence. 

QUARTUS,  a  Christian  resident  at  Corinth, 
and,  from  his  name,  apparently  a  Roman,  whose 
salutations  Paul  communicated  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  his  epistle  thereto  (Rom.  xvi  23). 

QU  ATER'NION.  A  '  quaternion  of  soldiers ' 
(Acts  xii.  4)  was  a  detachment  of  four  men, 
which  was  the  usual  number  of  a  Roman  night- 
watch.  Peter,  therefore,  was  guarded  by  four 
soldiers,  two  within  the  prison,  and  two  outside 
the  doors  ;  and  as  the  watch  was  usually  changed 
every  ^ree  hours,  it  was  necessary  that  the '  four 
quaternions '  mentioned  in  the  text  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 

QUEEN.  The  Hebrews  had  no  word  properly 
answering  to  our  term  <  queen,'  which  is  the  femi- 
nine of '  king ;'  neither  had  they  the  dignity  which 
that  word  denotes.  Among  them  there  was 
neither  a  <  queen  regnant '  nor  a  *  <^ueen  consort' 
The  Jewish  kings  however  had,  like  other  east- 
em  monarchs,  a  chief  wife  in  their  harem,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  the  rank  indicated  in  the  Bible 
by  the  words  which  we  render  *  queen.' 

Very  different  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  in 
Western  Asia,  the  position  of  the  king's  mother, 
whose  state  is  much  the  nearest  to  that  of  an  Eu- 
ropean queen  of  any  with  which  the  East  is  ac- 
quainted. 1 1  is  founded  on  that  essential  principle 
of  Oriental  manners  which  in  all  cases  considers 
the  mother  of  the  husband  as  a  fiu*  superior  person 
to  his  wife,  and  as  entitled  to  more  respect  and 
attention.  This  principle  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, for  it  extends  throughout  the  Bible,  and 
is  yet  entirely  different  from  our  own  social  ar- 
rangements, under  which  the  mother,  as  soon  as 
she  becomes  widowed,  abandons  her  place  ^  head 
of  the  &mily  to  the  daughter-in-law.  Examples 
of  the  great  influence  possessed  by  the  king's 
mother  occur  frequently  in  Scripture. 

In  how  marked  a  manner  does  the  mother  of 
Solomon  come  forward  at  the  end  of  her  husband's 
and  the  beginning  of  her  son's  reign  1  She  takes 
an  active  part  in  securing  her  son's  succession ; 
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it  18  in  the  oonYiction  of  her  oomnumding  inflii- 
enoe  that  Adonijah  engages  her  to  promote  his 
rait,  alleginff  '  he  will  not  say  thee  nay ;'  and 
then,  when  Sathsheba  appears  before  her  son,  the 
monarch  rises  A'om  his  place,  advances  to  meet 
her,  bows  himself  before  her,  and  seats  her  on 
the  r^ht  hand  of  his  throne  (1  Kings  i.,  ii.).  That 
the  king's  mother  possessed  high  dignity  is  farther 
evinced  b^  the  fiict  that  Asa  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  his  mother  Maachah  '  from  beiog  oneen,' 
<m  aocoant  of  her  abuse  of  the  power  which  that 
character  conferred  (1  Kings  xv.  IS).  Jexebel 
was,  as  already  stated,  very  powerful  in  the  life- 
time of  her  husband ;  but  it  is  only  under  her  son 
that  she  is  called  'the  queen;'  and  the  whole 
history  of  his  reign  evinces  the  important  part 
which  she  took  in  public  afibirs  (2  Kings  ix.  22, 
SO,  37 ;  X.  13).  Still  more  marked  was  the  in- 
fluence which  her  daughter  Athaliah  exercised 
in  Judah  during  the  reign  of  her  son  Ahaaiah, 
which  was  indeed  such  as  enabled  her  at  his 
death  to  set  the  crown  on  her  own  head,  and  to 
present  the  anomaly  in  Jewish  history  of  a  reg- 
nant queen  (2  Kings  xi.)* 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.    [AsHiOBrrH.] 
QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.    [Sheba.] 
QUIVER.    [Abnoub,  Abhs.] 


R. 


RA' AMAH,  a  city  of  the  Cnshites,  or  of  Cnshite 
origin  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chron.  i.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
22^    Its  situation  is  not  clearly  known. 

RAAM'SES.    [Ramesss.] 

RAB'BAH.  Thb  name,  which  proi>erly  de- 
notes a  fljeat  city  or  metropolis,  is  jgiven  in  Scrip- 
ture to  Uie  capital  of  the  Ammonites  (Josh.  xiii. 
25  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  I ;  xii.  27  ;  I  Chron.  xx.  1  ;  Jer. 
xlix.  3^ ;  the  full  name  of  which,  however,  as 
given  in  Deut  iii.  11,  appears  to  have  been  Rab- 
bath-beni-Ammon.  It  was  in  this  place  that  the 
great  iron  bedstead  of  Og  king  of  Bashan  was 
preserved  (Deut  iii.  11).  It  was  besieged  by 
Joab,  and  when  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  that 
general,  was  surrendered  to  David  in  person  (2 
Sam.  xi.  12).  After  this  Rabbah  was  included 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  After  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  Rabbah,  with  the  whole  territory  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  adhered  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  till  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians  under 
Tiglathpileser,  and  the  inhabitants  expatriated  to 
Media.  Hie  Ammonites  then  recovered  posses- 
sion of  Rabluih  and  the  other  cities  and  territories 
which  had  in  former  times  been  taken  firom  them 
by  the  Israelites.  Some  centuries  later,  when 
these  parts  were  subject  to  Bl^pt,  Rabbah  was 
restoreid  or  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and 
called  hj  him  Philadelphia,  and  under  uiis  name 
it  is  often  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers. 

Rabbah  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  Aroer, 
of  two  parts ;  the  city  itself,  and  '  the  city  of 
waters,'  or  royal  city,  which  was  probably  a  de- 
tached portion  of  the  city  itself,  insulated  hj  the 
stream  on  which  it  was  situated.  The  *  city  of 
waters'  was  taken  by  Joab;  but  against  the  city 
itself  he  was  obliged  to  call  for  the  assistance  of 
David  with  a  reinforcement  (2  Sam.  ui.  29). 

The  ruins  of  Rabbah  stand  about  19  miles 


south-east  of  Saalt,  in  a  long  vallev  traversed  Vy 
a  stream,  the  Moiet  Amman,  which  at  this  pbtt 
is  arched  over,  the  bed  as  well  as  the  hanks  bdof 
paved.  The  prophet  Biekiel  foretold  that  Rabbsk 
should  become  *  a  stable  for  camels,'  and  the 
country  '  a  couching  place  for  ftseks '  (Eaek.  xxt. 
5).  This  has  been  literally  fUfiUed,  and  Bnrek. 
hardt  aetoally  found  that  a  p«rty  of  Arabs  kid 
stabled  their  camels  among  the  ruins  of  BaUak 

The  Rabbah  of  Josh.  xv.  60  was  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

RAB'BATH-AM'MON.    [Rabbah.] 

RAB'BATH-MOAa    [Ab.] 

RABBI,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  the  tesdim 
of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  vlndi 
there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  oar  laagnige, 
thoogh  perhaps  in  purport  and  usage  it  ooma 
near  to  *  doctor '  or ' master:'  a  word  combiniBg 
both  these  significations  would  foirly  represent  h. 

RABBONI,  the  title  of  highest  honour  spplieii 
by  the  Jews  to  the  teachers  of  the  law  [Rabbi]. 

RAFSARIS,  one  of  the  three  AsCTrian  gen^ 
rals  in  command  of  the  arm^  which  appeucd 
before  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviiL  17)  [RIb-siu- 
keh].  The  word  means  *  chief  t^  the  euDuds.' 
who  is  always  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  digmty 
in  the  Oriental  courts ;  and  his  cares  are  not  en- 
fined  to  ihe  harem,  but  many  high  pub&e  ft» 
tions  devolve  upon  him. 

RA&SUA^R  (chief'Cup'bearer).  Notwiik. 
standing  its  seemingly  offioal  ngnificanoe,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  as  a  proper  namei  ■ 
Butler  with  us  ;  for  the  person  who  bore  it  vs 
a  military  chief  in  hi^  command,  under  Sev- 
nacherib  king  of  Assyria.  Yet  it  is  notbii|xs- 
sible,  according  to  Oriental  usages,  that  a  rojii 
cup-bearer  should  hold  a  military  command ;  uA 
the  office  itsc^  was  one  of  high  distiDCtion.  He  i» 
the  last  named  of  three  Assyrian  generals  vko 
appeared  before  Jerusalem ;  and  was  the  ottoer 
of  the  insulting  speeches  addressed  to  the  b^ 
sieged.  2  Kings  xviii.  17,  19,  S6,  28,37;  xix. 
4,  8 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  12,  IS,  22 ;  xxxvil  4, 8. 

RA'CHEL  (on  ewe),  one  and  the  most  bekmd 
of  the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  whom  Jacob  istf- 
ried  (Gen.  xxix.  16,  seq.),  and  who  became  the 
mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  in  giving  birtk 
to  the  latter  of  whom  she  died  near  BethleheiD, 
where  her  sepulchre  is  shown  to  this  day  (G<&- 
XXX.  22 ;  zxxv.  16).  For  more  fninute  }»^i^ 
lars  see  Jacob,  with  whose  history  Racbd'c  s 
closely  involved. 

RAGU'EL,  or  JtEUEL  (Jnend  ^  God).  1.  A 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4, 10).  2.  The  frtker 
of  Jethro  (Exod.  ii.  18;  Num.  x.  29).  Some 
confound  him  with  Jethro ;  but  in  the  text  bA 
cited,  he  is  called  the  fkther  of  Hobah,  who9e««» 
to  have  been  the  same  as  Jethro.  In  the  na^ 
passage,  indeed,  the  daughters  of  the  *  priest  of 
Midian '  relate  to  "  Reuel  their  father'  their i^ 
venture  widii  Moses :  which  might  seem  to  np> 
port  his  identity  with  Jethro ;  bat  it  is  osite  i 
Scriptural  usage  to  call  a  grand&ther  'ntber,' 
and  a  granddaughter,  'daughter*  [Hobab].  ^^ 
Another  person  of  this  name  occurs  in  1  Cbs^ 
ix.  8. 

1.  RA'HAB,  a  name  signi^in^  «flca-monster, 
which  is  applied  as  an  appeilatioii  to  E^P<*° 
Pfc.  Ixxiv.  13,  14  ;  Ixxxvii.  4;  hucxix.  10;  Ia 
Ii.  9  (and  sometimes  to  its  kin^  Esek.  xzix.3: 
xxxiu.  3,  comp.  Ps,  Ixviii,  ai),  which  si*- 
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pborical  ded^iiation  probablj  invoWeB  an  allasion 

to  the  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  oUier  aquatic 
creatores  of  th«  Nile. 

2.  RA'HAB,  properly  Rachab  (large),  a 
woman  of  Jericho  who  received  into  her  house 
the  two  spies  who  were  sent  by  Joshna  into 
that  city ;  concealed  them  under  the  flax  laid  out 
apoD  the  house-top,  when  they  were  sought  after ; 
aod,  having  given  them  important  information, 
which  showed  that  the  inhabitants  were  much 
disheartened  at  the  miracles  which  had  attended 
the  march  of  the  Israelites,  enabled  them  to 
escape  over  the  wall  of  the  town,  upon  which  her 
dwelling  was  situated.  For  this  important  sei^ 
vice  Raihab  and  her  kindred  were  saved  by  the 
Hebrews  firom  the  oeneral  massacre  which  fol- 
lowed the  taking  of  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1-21 ;  vi. 
17 ;  oomp.  Heb.  xi.  31). 

In  the  narrative  of  these  transactions  Rahab  is 
called  zomthf  which  our  own,  afker  the  ancient 
Terrions,  renders  '  harlot'  The  Jewish  writers, 
however,  being  unwilling  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
their  ancestors  being  involved  in  a  disreputable 
8SK)ciation  at  the  commencement  of  their  great 
nndertaking,  chose  to  interpret  the  word  *  hostess,' 
ooe  who  keeps  a  public  nouse.  But  the  word 
signifies  harlot  in  every  other  text  where  it  occurs, 
the  idea  of  *  hostess '  not  being  represented  by  this 
or  any  other  word  in  Hebrew,  as  the  function  re- 
presented by  it  did  not  exist  There  were  no 
ions ;  and  when  certain  substitutes  for  inns  event- 
ually came  into  use,  they  were  never,  in  any 
Eastern  country,  kept  by  women.  On  the  other 
haod,  strangers  from  beyond  the  river  might  have 
repaired .  to  the  house  of  a  harlot  without  suspi* 
ciou  or  remark.  The  house  of  such  a  woman  was 
also  the  only  one  to  which  they,  as  perfect  stran- 
gers, could  nave  had  access,  aind  certainly  the 
only  one  in  which  they  could  calculate  on  obtun- 
ing  the  infbrmation  thev  required  without  danger 
from  mide  inmates.  If  we  are  concerned  for  the 
morality  of  Rahab,  the  best  proof  of  her  refoi^ 
mation  is  fbund  in  the  ihct  of  her  subsequent 
marria^  to  Salmon:  this  implies  her  previous 
conversion  to  Judaism,  for  which  indeed  her  dis- 
course with  the  spies  evinces  that  she  was  pre- 
pared. 

RAIN.    [Paijestike.] 

RAM.    [Shxkp.I 

RA'MAH  (a  high  place,  heiaht),  the  name  of 
several  towns  and  villages  in  Palestine,  which  it 
is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  distinguish  from  one 
another. 

1.  RAliAH,  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
25),  in  the  vicinity  of  Oibeah  and  Geba ;  on  the 
way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel  (Judg.  iv.  5),  and 
not  fkr  firom  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Jerome  places  it  six  Roman  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Josephus  places  it  fi»rty  stadia  from 
Jerusalem.  In  accordance  with  slII  these  inti- 
mations, at  the  distance  of  two  hours'  journey 
north  of  Jerusalem,  upon  a  hill  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  great  northern  road,  a  village  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  er-Ram,  in  which  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  recognise  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Ramah. 

2.  RAMAH,  of  Samuel,  so  called,  where  the 
prophet  lived  and  was  buried  (1  Sam.  i.  19 ;  ii. 
11 ;  vii  17 J  viii.  4;  xv.  34;  xvi.  13,  19;  xviii. 
19,  22,  23',  XXV.  1 ;  xxviii.  3).  It  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  Ramathaim-Zo|^im  to  which 


his  fkther  Elkanah  belonged  (1  Sam.  i.  1, 19). 
The  position  of  this  Ramah  was  early  lost  si^ht 
of  by  tradition,  and  the  variety  of  conflictmg 
opinions  regarding  it  shows  that  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  on  the  subject 

3.  RAMAH,  a  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
36). 

4.  RAMAH,  a  town  of  Gilead  (2  Kings  viii. 
29),  the  name  of  which  is  given  more  fully  in 
Josh.  xiii.  26,  as  Ramoth-Mizpeh. 

RAME'SES,  an  Egyptian  ci^  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  built,  or  at  least  fortified,  by  the  labour 
of  the  Israelites  (Gren.  xlvii.  11 ;  Exod.  i.  1 1 ;  xii. 
37 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3-5).  The  name  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  given  to  the  whole 
province  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  by  which  it  would  ap> 
pear  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  district 
It  wasprobably  situated  on  the  water-shed  between 
the  Bitter  Lakes  and  the  Valley  of  the  Seven 
Wells,  not  fiur  from  Heroopolis,  but  not  identical 
with  that  city.  The  name  means  *son  of  the 
sun,'  and  was  borne  by  several  of  the  andent 
kings  of  Egypt,  one  of  whom  was  probably  the 
founder  of  the  city. 

RAMOTH(Ae^Ato,pl.ofRamah\  There  were 
several  places  of  this  name,  usually  with  some 
addition  to  distinguish  them  firom  one  another. 

I.  RAMOTH-GILEAD,  called  also  Rahoth* 
MizpEH,  or  simply  Rakoth,  a  town  in  Gilead, 
within  the  borders  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  whidi 
belonged  to  the  Levites  (Josh,  xxi  38 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  65,  80).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refhge 
(Dent  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8),  and  one  of  tne 
towns  in  which  an  intendant  was  stationed  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  13).  It  was  the  last  of 
their  conquests  which  the  Syrians  held ;  and  Ahab 
was  killed  (1  Kings  xxii.  1-37 ;  2  Chron.  xviii.), 
and  fourteen  years  after  his  son  Joram  was 
wounded  (2  Kings  viii.  28),  in  the  attempt  to 
recover  it  The  strength  of  the  place  is  attested 
by  the  length  of  time  the  Syrians  were  enabled 
to  hold  it  and  by  Ahab  and  Joram  having  both 
been  solicitous  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  kugs  of 
Judah  when  about  to  attack  it ;  these  beinff  two  of 
the  only  three  expeditions  in  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  ever  coK)perated.  It  was  nere 
also  that  Jehu  was  prodalmed  and  anointed 
king  (2  Kings  ix.  1-6) ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear 
whether  the  army  was  then  still  before  the  town, 
or  in  actual  possession  of  it  Eusebius  places 
Ramoth-Gileed  on  the  river  Jabbok,  nfteen 
Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Rabbah), 
where  the  ruins  of  a  town  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Buckingham  is,  however,  more  disposed  to  seek 
the  site  of  Ramoth-Gilrad  in  a  place  now  called 
Ramtha,  or  Rameza,  which  is  about  twenty-three 
miles  N.W.N,  f^pom  Philadelphia,  and  about  four 
miles  north  of  the  Jabbok,  where  he  noticed  some 
ruins  which  he  could  not  examine. 

RA'MATH-LE'HI.  This  name,  which  means 
height  of  thejawbone^  belonged  to  a  place  on  the 
borders  of  Philistia,  and  is  referred  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  the  jaw-bone  with  which  Samson 
slaughtered  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xw.  \7\ 

RA'MOTH-NE'GEB  (Ramoth  ^the  aouth),  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Efimeon  (Josh.  xix.  8 ;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  27). 

RAMS'  HORNS.    [Musical  Instruxents.] 

BAMS*  SKINS,  RED,  occurs  in  Exod.  xxv. 
5,  and  xxxv.  7.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
red  rams'  skins  here  noticed  are  to  be  understood 
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as  the  prodnoe  of  the  African  Aondad,  the  Ooia 
tragelaphus  cf  nataralists,  whereof  the  bearded 
sheq)  are  a  domesticated  race.  We  agree  with 
Dr.  Mason  Harris,  that  the  skins  in  question  were 
most  likely  tanned  and  coloured  crimson. 

RAVEN.  The  raven  is  Tery  generally  con- 
founded with  the  carrion  crow,  but  though  very 
similar  is  quite  distinct  from  it.  Its  sise  is  larger, 
its  black  colour  more  iridescent ;  it  is  gifted  with 
groiter  sagacity ;  is  naturally  obsenrant  and 
solitary,  while  Uie  crow  is  gregarious  in  its 
habits ;  lives  in  pairs ;  has  a  most  acute  scent ; 
and  flies  to  a  great  height. 

Whether  the  raven  of  Palestine  is  the  common 
species,  or  the  Cortnts  Mont€mus  of  Temminck, 
is  not  quite  determined ;  for  there  is  of  the  ravens, 
or  greater  form  of  crows,  a  ampler  group  in- 
dumng  two  or  three  others,  all  similar  in  man- 
ners, and  unlike  the  carrion  crows,  which  are 
gregarious,  and  seemingly  identical  in  both 
hemispheres.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  ravens  will 
descend  without  foar  amon^  a  flight  of  crows, 
take  possession  of  the  camon  that  may  have 
attracted  them,  and  keep  the  crows  at  a  distance 
till  they  themselves  are  gorged.  The  habits  of 
the  whole  genus  render  it  unclean  in  the  Hebrew 
law ;  and  the  malignant,  ominous  ezprestton  of 
the  raven,  together  with  the  colour  of  its  plumage, 
powers  of  voice,  and  solitary  halnts,  are  tne  causes 
of  that  universal  and  often  superstitious  attention 
with  which  mankind  have  ever  regarded  it  This 
bird  is  the  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  being 
sent  forth  by  Noah  out  of  the  ark  on  the  subsiding 
of  the  waters ;  and  in  1  Kings  xvii.  4,  ravens  bring 
flesh  and  bread  at  morning  and  eve  to  the  pro- 
phet Elijah. 

REBEK^AH  (a  nooaed  cord)  ;  daughter  of 
Bethuel,  and  sister  of  Laban,  who  became  the 
wifo  of  Isaac,  and  the  mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
The  particulars  of  her  history  and  conduct,  as 
given  in  Scripture,  chiefly  illustrate  her  preference 
of  Jacob  over  Esau,  and  have  been  related  in  the 
article  Jaoob  :  see  also  Isaac. 

RFCHAB  {rider),  son  of  Hemath  the  Kenite, 
and  probably  a  descendant  of  Jethro  [Kbmites]  : 
he  is  only  luiown  as  the  father  of  Jonadab,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Rechabites,  which  took  from 
him  its  name  (2  Kings  x.  15 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  55; 
Jer.  XXXV.  6). 

RFCHABITES.  The  tribe  or  fkmily  of 
Kenites,  whom  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  sub- 
jected to  a  new  rule  of  life ;  or  rather  bound  to 
the  continued  observance  of  ancient  usages  which 
were  essential  to  their  separate  existence,  but 
which  the  progress  of  their  mteroourse  with  towns 
seemed  likely  soon  to  extinguish.  By  thus  main- 
taining their  independent  existence  as  a  pastoral 
people,  they  would  keep  themselves  from  being 
mvolved  in  the  distractions  and  internal  wars  of 
the  country,  would  be  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to  the  Israelites, 
and  would  be  able  at  all  times  to  remove  from  a 
country  in  which  they  were  •  strangers.  The 
Rechabites  found  so  much  advanto^  in  these 
rules,  that  they  observed  them  with  great  strict- 
ness for  about  800  years,  when  we  first  become 
aware  of  their  existence.  Jeremiah  put  to  the 
proof  their  adherence  to  their  founder's  rules,  and 
they  stood  the  test  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7). 

what  eventually  became  of  the  Rechabites  is 
not  known.    The  probability  is  that,  when  they 


found  themselves  no  longer  safe  among  the 
Hebrews,  they  withdrew  into  the  desert  fnn 
which  they  at  first  came,  and  which  was  peo|M 
by  men  of  similar  habits  of  life,  among  wnom,  is 
the  conne  of  time^  they  lost  their  separate  eus> 
ence. 

RECORDER,  the  title  of  a  high  ofltoer  m  tbe 
court  of  the  kinp  of  Judah  (S  Sam.  viiL  16 ;  I 
Kings  iv.  S ;  2  KmgjB  zviiL  18).  '  Bemembrmoer' 
would  perhaps  be  a  more  exact  translatioB  of 
the  title.  The  ofiioer  thus  designated  seeuto 
have  been  not  only  the  grand  eamodiet  of  the 
public  records,  but  to  haVe  kept  the  responnUe 
registry  of  the  current  transactiona  of  tbe  goven* 
ment.  This  was  an  employment  of  the  very 
first  rank  and  dignity  m  the  oomts  of  ibe 
ancient  East. 

REED.  The  word  thus  translated  in  tbe  OU 
Testament  is  Kaneh,  which  oocors  in  1  Kiagi 
xiv.  15 ;  2  Kings  xviii  21 ;  Job  xl.  21 ;  Isa.ziz. 
6 ;  xxxv.  7  ;  xxxvi.  6 ;  xliL  S ;  Esek.  xxix.  C. 
It  is  the  probable  source  of  our  word  eoae,  a  tens 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  at  the  time  ou 
translation  was  made  in  a  mora  general  sease 
than  at  present,  when  the  term  cane  has  bees 
applied  more  particularly  to  tbe  stems  of  tlw 
CaloMUM  rotang,  and  other  species  of  rstas 
cones,  which  we  have  good  grounds  forbdieriBi 
were  unknown  to  the  andents.  In  most  of  tbe 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  the  word  Kud 
seems  to  be  applied  strictly  to  reeds  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  growing  in  water,  that  is,  to  the 
hollow  stems  or  culms  of  grasaes,  which  mt 
usually  weak,  easily  shaken  abmit  by  wind  or 
by  water,  fragile,  and  breaking  into  sharppoiirtRl 
splinters. 

RED  SEA.    [Sea.] 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.    [ExoDva] 

REFINER.    [Metals.! 

REFUGE,   CITIES   OF.     [Cities  or  Bi- 

FUOE.] 

RE'HOB,  called  also  Beth-Rehob,  a  town  oo 
the  northern  border  of  Palestine  (Num.  xiiL  fi)> 
not  far  from  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  27-29).  It  vs 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  ^Josh.  xix.  28),  a^ 
was  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xxi.  31 ;  1  Chnn.  vi 
78).  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
Israelites  ever  had  it  in  actual  possession  (oonF 
Judg.  i.  31 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8). 

REHOB,  the  father  of  Hadadeser,  kiag  of 
Zobah,  in  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  3). 

RKHOB&AM  {he  emlaargeg  ike  jmpU),  <m\j 
son  of  Solomon,  bom  of  an  Ammoniteis,  esUcd 
Naamah  (I  Kings  xiv.  21,  81).  His  reign  oon- 
menced  nx.  975,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  iirty* 
one,  and  lasted  seventeen  years.  This  reiga  v» 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  political  erios  vhiok 
^ve  rise  to  it,  and  which  resulted  in  the  lepsn- 
tion  of  the  previously  single  monarchy  into  no 
kingdoms,  ot  which  the  smaller,  whicn  took  the 
name  of  Judah,  adhered'to  the  house  of  Ih^ 
All  the  points  involved  in  this  important  efot 
and  its  immediate  results,  have  bcsen  coosidatd 
in  the  articles  Israel,  Jbeoboax,  Judah. 

REHO'BOTH,  a  name  meaning  *  wide  ^iM 
or  *  ample  room/  as  is  indicated  by  Issac  lo  giv* 
ing  it  to  some  of  the  wells  which  he  dog  in  the 
south  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxvi.  22). 

REUOBOTH-IR  {Behoboth-ciig),  a  lowo  ^ 
ancient  Assyria  (Gen.  x.  11),  the  liteof  vhieh 
has  not  been  oscertained. 
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REHOBOTHHAN'NAHAR,  or  Behobothf^i 
the  river,  the  birth>place  of  one  of  the  Edomitiso 
kines,  oamed  Saal  (Gen.  xxxvi.  87).  The  river 
is,  doabtless,  the  Eophrates,  and  the  place  is  pro- 
bably represented  by  the  modem  er-Rahabeh, 
upon  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  between  Rakkah 
and  Anah. 

REM'PHAN,  or  Repham,  a  name  quoted  in 
Acts  vii.  43,  from  Amos  v.  26.  Bat  according  to 
the  received  pointing,  the  passage  would  better 
read,  *  Ye  bore  the  tabiemade  of  your  king  (idol), 
and  the  ataiue  (or  statues)  of  your  idols,  the  star 
of  your  god,  which  ye  make  to  yoprselves.'  Ac- 
cording to  this  reading,  the  name  of  the  idol  .so 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites  is  in  fiict  not  given, 
although  the  mention  of  a  star  still  suggests  that 
some  planet  is  intended.  The  reference  is  pro- 
bably to  Saturn,  who  was  worshipped  by  the 
Semitic  nations  aJong  with  Mars  as  an  evil  demon 
to  be  propitiated  with  sacrifices. 

REPH'AIM,  an  ancient  people  of  unusual 
stature,  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  dwelt  in 
the  oonatnr  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  and  about 
Ashtoreth-Kamaim  (Geu.  xiv.  5).  There  seems 
reason  to  think  that  the  Rephaim  were  the  most 
ancient  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
prior  to  the  Canaanites,  by  whom  they  were  gra- 
doally  diapossesMd  of  the  regions  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  driven  beyond  that  river.  Only  a 
remnant  of  the  race  remained  at  the  time  of  the 
ingress  of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua. 

REPHAIM,  VALLEY  OF,  a  valley  begin- 
uing  adjacent  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  and  stretching  away  south- 
west on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bethlehem  (Josh. 
XV.  8 ;  xvii.  5 ;  xviii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  v.  18, 22).  This 
name  corroborates  Uie  presumption  that  the  Re- 
phaim were  originally  west  of  the  Jordan. 

REPH'lDIl^  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Sinai.    [Sinai.] 

RE'SEN,  an  ancient  town  of  Assyria,  described 
&>  a  great  city  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Calah 
(Gen.  X.  12).     Its  site  is  unknown. 

RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST.  After  our 
Lord  had  completed  the  work  of  redemption  by 
his  death  upon  the  cross,  he  rose  victorious  from 
the  grave,  and  to  those  who  through  fiiith  in  him 
sho^d  become  members  of  his  body,  he  became 
*  the  prince  of  life.'  Since  this  event,  however, 
independently  of  its  importance  in  respecl  to  the 
internal  connection  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  was 
manifesUy  a  miraculous  occurrence,  the  credibility 
of  the  narrative  has  been  denied  by  some,  while 
others  who  have  admitted  the  facts  as  recorded 
to  be  beyond  dispute,  yet  have  attempted  to  show 
that  Christ  was  not  really  dead ;  but  that,  being 
stunned  and  palsied,  he  wore  fbr  a  time  the 
appearance  of  death,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  consciousness  by  the  cool  erave  and  the  spices. 

Objections  of  this  nature  ao  not  require  notice 
here ;  but  a  few  words  upon  the  apparent  discre- 
pancies of  the  Gospel  narratives  will  not  be  mis- 
placed. These  discre^ncies  were  early  per- 
ceived ;  and  various  writers  have  commented  on 
them  with  the  view  of  throwing  uncertainty  and 
doubt  over  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Gospel 
history.  A  numerous  host  of  theologians,  how- 
ever, rose  to  combat  and  refiite  these  objections ; 
amonff  others  Griesbach,  who  remarks  that  all 
the  discrepancies  are  trifling,  and  not  of  such 
moment  as  to  render  the  narrative  uncertain  and 


suspected,  or  to  destroy  or  even  diminish  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Evangelists ;  but  rather  serve  to 
show  how  extremely  studious  they  were  of  truth, 
'  and  how  closely  and  even  scrupulously  they  fol- 
lowed their  documents.' 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY.  This 
expression  is  used  to  denote  the  revivification  of 
the  human  body  after  it  has  been  forsaken  by  the 
soul,  or  the  re-union  of  the  soul  hereafter  to  the 
body  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present  world. 
Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  known  to  the  ancient  Jews.  In 
the  time  of  Christ,  however,  the  belief  of  this 
doctrine  in  connection  with  a  state  of  ftiture  retri* 
bution,  was  held  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Jewish  people^  and  was  only  disputed 
by  the  Sadducees. 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
was  thus  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  it  might  still  have  been  doubtftil  and 
obscure  to  us,  had  not  Christ  given  to  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority,  and  declared  it  a  constituent 
part  of  his  religion  (e.  g^  Matt.  xxii. ;  John  v., 

Vlll.  XI.). 

The  principal  points  which  can  be  collected 
from  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  are  the 
following:*-!.  The  rusing  of  the  dead  is  every 
where  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  is  represented  as 
the  last  work  to  be  undertaken  by  nim  for  the 
salvation  of  man  (John  v.  21 ;  xi.  25 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
22,  sq. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15;  Rev.  i.  18).  2.  All  the 
dead  will  be  raised,  without  respect  to  age,  rank, 
or  character  in  this  world  (John  v.  28,  29 ;  Acts 
xxiv.  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22).  3.  This  event  is  to 
take  place  not  before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the 
general  judgment  (John  v.  21 ;  vi.  39,  40 ;  xL 
24 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  22-28 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15  ;  Rev.  xx. 
11).  4.  The  manner  in  which  this  marvellous 
change  shall  be  accomplished  is  neo^sarily  be- 
yond our  present  comprehension ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Scripture  is  content  to  illustrate  it  by  figura- 
tive representations,  or  by  proving  the  possibility 
and  intelligibilitv  of  the  l^ing  fiu^  Some  of 
the  figurative  descriptions  occur  in  John  v.; 
Matt,  xxiv.;  1  Cor.  xv.  52;  1  Thess.  iv.  16; 
Phil.  iii.  21.  5.  The  possibility  of  a  resurrection 
is  powerfiilly  argued  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32, 
sq.,  by  comparing  it  with  events  of  common  oc- 
currence in  the  natural  world.  (See  also  ver.  12- 
14,  and  compare  Acts  iv.  2.)  But  althouffh  this 
body  shall  be  so  raised  as  to  preserve  its  identity, 
it  must  yet  undergo  certain  purifying  changes  to 
fit  it  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  render  it 
capable  of  immortality  (I  Cor.  xv.  35,  sq.), 
so  that  it  shall  become  a  glorified  body  like  that 
of  Christ  fver.  49;  Rom.  vi.  9;  Phil.  iii.  21); 
and  the  bodies  of  those  whom  the  last  day  finds 
alive,  will  undergo  a  similar  change  without  tast- 
ing death  (I  Cor.  xv.  51,  53;  2  Cor.  v.  4;  1 
Thess.  iv.  15,  so.;  Phil.  iii.  21). 

REU'BEN  {pthold  a  aon),  eldest  son  of  Jacob 
by  Leah  (Gen.  j^xix.  32;  xxxv.  23;  xlvi.  8). 
His  improper  intercourse  with  Bilhah,  his  father's 
concubine  wife,  was  an  enormity  too  great  for 
Jaoob  ever  to  forget,  and  he  spoke  of  it  with 
abhorrence  even  on  bis  dying  bed  (Gen.  xxxii. 
22 ;  xlix.  4^.  For  his  conduct  in  this  matter, 
Jacob,  in  his  last  blessing,  deprived  him  of  the 
pre-eminence  and  double  portion  which  belonged 
to  his  birth-right,  assigning  the  former  to  Ju&h, 
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and  the  latter  to  Jowpb  (Gen.  zlbL  S,  4 ;  eomn. 
▼er.  8-iO;  xItiiL  5).    The  doom,  'Thoa  shaJt 
DoC  tauae^'  was  ezactlj  fiilfilled  in  tlie  dotinksof 
the  tribe  dowended  from  Renben,  whieh  makes 
no  fiffnre  in  the  Hebrew  history,  and  nerer  pro- 
dooed  anj  eminent  penon.    At  the  time  &f  the 
Exodns,  this  tribe  numbered  46,500  adult  males, 
which  ranked  it  as  the  iereoth  in  popularion ;  but 
at  the  later  census  before  entering  Canaan,  its 
numbers  had  decreased  to  43J30,  which  rendered 
it  the  ninth  in  population  (Nnm.  i.  21 ;  zxyL  5). 
The  Renbenites  received  for  their  inheritance  the 
fine  pasture-land  (the  present  Belka)  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  which  to  a  cattle-breedina  people, 
9M  they  were,  must  have  been  very  desirable  (Num. 
zxzii.  I  sq. ;  xzxiv.  14;  Josh.  i.  14;  xv.  17). 
This  lay  south  of  the  territories  of  Gad  (Dent  iii. 
12,  16),  and  north  of  the  river  Arnon.   Although 
thus  settled  earlier  than  the  other  tribes,  except- 
ing Gad  and  half  Manasseh,  who  shared  with 
them  the  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  RtU' 
benites  willingly  assisted  their  brethren  in  the 
wan  of  Canaan  (Nam.  xxxii.  27,  29 ;  Josh.  ir. 
12) :   after  which  they  returned  to  their  own 
lands  (Josh.  xxii.  15) ;  and  we  hear  little  more 
of  them  till  the  time  of  Hasael,  king  of  Syria, 
who  ravaged  and  for  a  time  held  possession  of 
their  country  (2  Kings  x.  as).    The  Reubenites, 
and  the  other  tribes  beyond  the  river,  were  natu- 
rally the  first  to  give  way  before  the  invaders  from 
the  East,  and  were  the  first  of  all  the  Israelites 
sent  into  exile  by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  773  (1  Chron.  v.  26). 

REVELATION.  BOOK  OF.  In  respect  to  the 
authonhip  of  this  book,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  writer  styles  himself  John,  but  does  not  call 
himself  an  apostle  (i.  4, 9 ;  xxii.  8).  Hence  some 
have  attributed  the  book  to  another  John,  usually 
designated  the  presbyter.  But  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  this  was  the  case;  while  on  the 
other  hand  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen,  all  ascribe  it  to  the 
Apostle.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  abide  by 
the  ancient  opinion  that  the  book  was  written  by 
the  beloved  disciple.  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
clearly  fitvours  this  view,  while  the  objections 
Irom  alleged  internal  evidence,  so  earnestly  urged 
b^  recent  German  critics,  do  not  appear  sufi- 
ciently  strong  to  overturn  it. 

But  the  entire  question  of  authorship  is  more 
curious  than  profitable.  The  book  may  not  have 
been  written  by  an  apostle,  and  yet  be  equal  in 
authority  to  any  acknowledged  production  of  an 
apostle.  Luke  was  only  an  evangelist;  and  yet 
his  writing  are  infallibly  true  and  correct  in 
eveiT  particular,  because  they  proceeded  from 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  question  whether  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written  by  an  apostle  or  not,  is  of 
trining  importance  as  lon|;  as  its  inspiration  is 
maintainea.  If  any  imagine  that,  in  attempting 
to  destroy  the  directly  apottolic  authorship,  they 
lessen  the  value  or  disturb  the  canonical  credit  of 
the  book,  the^  are  mistaken. 

The  canomcal  authority  of  the  book  has  been 
called  in  question,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  But  the  external  evidence  in  fiivour  of  its 
authenticity  and  genuineness  is  overwhelming, 
while  internal  circumstances  amply  confirm  it. 

The  style,  language,  and  manner  of  the  book 
cannot  be  mistaken.  In  dignity  and  sublimity 
it  is  equal  to  any  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 


if  not  snerior  to  dwm  alL  Hie  varied  atd 
ibree  of  ttie  images  impress  the  mind  of  evoy 
reader  with  conceptions  of  a  divine  ongio. 
Sarely  no  nnioqnred  man  oouU  have  written  in 
such  a  strain. 

There  is  oonridenble  diilSculty  in  aseertan- 
ing  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  writtes. 
The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  book  vas 
written  AJ>,  96  or  97,  at  Fatmos  or  Ephenit 
after  Dmnitian's  death,  u  e,  under  Nerva.  There 
is  no  definite  external  evidence  on  this  pomt, 
and,  judging  from  internal  circumstances,  woe 
writers  assign  it  to  the  time  of  Nero,  and  ik 
locality  of  Pahnos,  a«d.  C7  or  68.  Sir  Isise 
Newton  fixed  upon  this  date. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testument,  like  thoseof 
the  Old,  were  designed  to  promote  the  instrnedon 
of  God's  people  in  all  ages.    They  were  adapted 
to  teach,  ochort,  and  reprove  all  mankind.  The; 
do  not  belong  to  the  cLmb  of  q>1iemenl  writiD|s 
that  have  long  rince  frilfilled  the  pnrpoEe  for 
which  they  were  originally  composed.     Thar 
dbject  was  not  merely  a  local  or  partial  one.  So 
of  the  Apocalypse.    It  is  suited  to  all.    '  TSLemA 
is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  vonk 
of  this  prophecy.'   But  this  general  characteristk 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  &ct  that  it  arae 
out  of  specific  drcumstanoM,  and  wasprimarily 
meant  to  subserve  a  definite  end.    when  first 
written,  it  was  destined  to  suit  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  early  Christians.    The  tima 
were  troublous.     Persecution  had  appeared  iu 
various  forms.    The  fi>llowere  of  Christ  were 
exposed  to  severe  sufierings  for  conscience  sake. 
Their  enemies  were  fierce  against  them.    Coo- 
paratively  few  and  feeble,  the  humble  disciples 
of  the  I^amb  seemed  doomed  to  extinction,   not 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  prompted  to 
present  to  them  such  views  as  were  adapted  to 
encourage  them  to  steadfiutuess  in  die  fiuth— tD 
comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  calamity— 4»d  to 
arm  them  with  resolution  to  endure  all  the  s»- 
saults  of  their  foes.    Exalted  bonoun,  glorious 
rewards,  are  set  before  Uie  Christian  solder  vho 
should  endure  to  the  end.    A  crown  of  victory— 
the   approbation  of  the  Redeemer — everlasdii| 
felicity; — these  are  prepared  for  the  patient  be- 
liever.   In  connection  with  such  representatiiBa 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  aind  the  Mes- 
siah's peaceful  reign  with  his  saints,  fbrm  topici 
on  which  the  writer  dwells  with  emphatic  earnest* 
ness  (See  chap.  L  l-d;  ii.  1 ;   iit  82;  xxii.  €. 
7, 10-1 7).    The  sufEerinff  Christians  of  primitive 
times  may  have  sorrowtully  thought  mat  tfaqr 
should  never  be  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  tber 
bitter  and  bloody  assailants,  the  power  and  poliey 
of  the  world  being  leagued  against  them— ^ 
the  statements  of  the  writer  all  tend  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  truth  should  make  progress  is 
the  earth,  and  the  church,  emerging  out  of  ill 
struggles,  wax  stron^r  and  stronger.    If  snch  be 
the  primary  and  pnncipal  aim  of  the  book,  it 
follows  that  we  should  not  look  in  it  for  a  hislor; 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.     To  compose  a 
civil  history  did  not  comport  with  the  writer's 
object   The  genius  of  Chnst's  kingdom  ii  tocillj 
difiterent  from  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  workL 
It  advances  steadily  and  rilently,  independeotly 
of,  and  freqnentiy  in  oppoution  to  them.    Hence 
the  Apocalypse  cannot  contun  a  history  of  ^ 
world.      It   exhibits  a    histoqf  cf  the  dartk 
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specially  of  its  early  strogglei  with  the  powers  of 
darkoea  and  the  malioe  oi  saperstition.  Trials 
impending  over  the  church,  and  judgments  over 
b«r  euemies,— these  form  the  burden  of  the  pro- 
phecy. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  contained  in  chaps. 
iv.-xxii.  6,  and  is  almost  entirely  a  series  of  sym- 
bolic representations.    To  this  is  prefixed  a  pro- 
logue (K-iv).     A   brief  epilogue   is  subjoined 
ixxii.  6-21).    The  prologue  is  of  considerable 
It'Dgth,  embracing  separate  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia   Minor,  peculiarly  fitted   to 
admonish  and  console  amid  tne  sufierings  which 
were  impending.    After  the  prologue  or  intro- 
duction, we  come  to  the  body  of  the  work  itself, 
commencing  with   the  fourth   chapter.      With 
regard  to  the  symbolical  predictions  of  which 
this  part  of  the  work  consists,  the  mere  statement 
of  the  various  conflicting  theories  which  haye 
been  propounded  would  occupy  a  large  Tolume. 
We  cannot  therefore  enter  upon  a  subject  so 
extensiye,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  works  in  which  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  prophecies  is  discussed  in  all 
its  bearinss. 

RE'ZEPH,  a  city  which  occurs  among  those 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians  ^2  Kings  xix.  12;  Isa. 
xxxviL  12).  It  is  possibly  the  same  with  the 
Kasapha  which  Abulfeda  places  at  nearly  a  day's 
joaroey  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

RE'ZIN,  the  last  king  of  Damascene-Syria, 
Riain  by  ll^lath-pileser  (2  Kings  zv.  37;  xvi. 
5-10 ;  isa.  Tii.  I ;  viii.  4-7)  [pAMASCUB]. 

RE'ZON  {prince) ;  an  officer  of  Hadadezer, 
king  of  Zobah,  who  established  the  independence 
of  Damascua,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  king- 
dom of  Damascene-Syria,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms  (1  Kings  xi. 
23,  24)  [Damascus]. 

RHE'GIUM,  a  city  op  the  coast  of  Italy,  near 
its  south-western  extremity,  opposite  Messina  in 
Sicily  (Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  now  called  Reggio, 
ind  18  the  capital  of  Calabria. 

RHODA  (i2ose),  a  servant  maid  mentioned  in 
^cts  xii.  13. 

RHCXDESk  an  ishmd  in  the  Mediterranean, 
lear  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  from  the 
'emotest  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  commerce,  na- 
rigation,  literature,  and  the  arts,  but  now  reduced 
o  a  state  of  abject  poverty  by  the  devastations  of 
rar  and  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  its  Turkish 
'nlers.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  forty- 
onr  leagues  in  circumference,  twenty  leagues 
oug  from  north  to  south,  and  about  six  broad, 
t  was  famed  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  cele- 
brated, for  its  delightful  climate  and  the  fertility 
f  its  soil.  It  contains  two  cities — Rhodes,  the 
apital,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks,  and  a  small 
lumber  of  Jews;  and  the  ancient  Lindus,  now 
educed  to  a  hamlet,  peopled  by  Greeks,  who  are 
Imost  all  engaged  in  commerce.  Besides  these 
here  are  five  vQlages  occupied  by  Turks  and  a 
inall  number  of  Jews;  and  five  towns  and  forty- 
ne  villages  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The  whole 
opnlation  is  estimated  at  20,000.  The  city  of 
Ihodes  is  famous  for  its  huge  brasen  statue  of 
Lpollo,  called  Colossus,  which  stood  at  the  moaUi 
f  the  harbour,  and  was  so  high  that  ships  passed 
a  full  sail  between  its  legs.  There  is  not  a 
ingle  Testige  of  this  celebrated  work  of  art  now 
emaining.     St  Paul  appears  to  have  visited 
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Rhodes  while  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a.]>.  58 
(Acts  xxi.  1). 

The  antiquities  of  Rhodes  reach  no  Inrther 
back  than  the  residence  of  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  The  remains  of  their  fine  old 
fortress,  of  great  size  and  strength,  are  still  to  be 
seen.  In  modem  times  Rhodes  has  been  chiefly 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  this  mi* 
litary  order,  under  whom  it  obtained  great  cele- 
brity hj  its  heroic  resistance  to  the  Turks ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Solyman  the  Great  a  capitulation 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  island  was  finally  sur- 
rendered to  toe  Turks,  under  whom  it  has  since 
continued. 

RIB'LAH,  a  town  on  the  northern  border  of 
Palestine,  in  the  district  of  Hamath,  through 
which  the  Babylonians,  both  in  their  irruptions 
and  departures,  were  accustomed  to  pass  (Num. 
xxxiv.  1 1 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  33 ;  xxv.  26 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  5 ;  lii.  10).  This  place  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned but  is  the  Bible. 

RIDDLK,  literally,  *  something  intricate  or 
complicated.'  An  example  of  a  riddle  occurs  in 
Jndg.  xiv.  12-19,  where  Samson  proposes  to  the 
thirty  youn^  Philistines  who  attended  his  nup- 
tials, an  enigma,  derived  ftom  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  lately  found  a  swarm  of  bees  and 
honey  in  the  skeleton  of  the  lion,  which  he  had 
killed  some  months  before,  when  he  had  come  to 
espouse  his  wife.  This  riddle  or  enigma,  Uiough 
unfair  in  regard  to  those  who  accepted  the  pledra 
to  unravel  it,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
particular  fbct  by  the  knowledge  of  which  alone 
It  could  be  explained  by  them,  nevertheless 
answers  to  the  approved  definition  of  an  eni^a, 
as  consisting  of  an  artful  and  abstruse  proposition, 
put  in  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  even  contrary 
terms,  in  order  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  others 
in  finding  out  its  meaning. 

RIM'MON,  the  name  of  several  places  in  Pa- 
lestine, probably  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
pomegranate-trees. 

1.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  the  south 
of  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  32 ;  xix.  7 ;  I  Chron.  iv. 
32  :  Zech.  xiv.  10). 

2.  A  town  on  a  hi^  conical  chalky  rock  or 
peak,  north-east  of  Gibeah  and  Michmash,  near 
the  desert  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47;  xxi.  13).  The 
Onomaaticon  places  it  fifteen  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  this 
rock,  which  is  still  crowned  by  a  village  bearing 
the  name  of  Rummon. 

3.  A  city  of  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  3 ;  I  Chron. 
yi.  62). 

4.  A  station  of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Sinai 
(Num.  xxxiiL  19). 

RIM'MON,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Syrians 
(2  Kings  y.  18).  As  this  name  is  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  Bible,  and  there  only  in  the  present 
text,  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed  concerning 
the  power  it  symbolized. 

Bl'PHATU,  a  northern  people  descended  from 
Gomer  (Gen.  x.  3). 

RIZ'PAH  (a  coal) ;  a  concubine  of  Saul,  me- 
morable for  the  touching  example  of  maternal 
affection  which  she  afforded,  in  watching  the 
dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  and  driving  the  birds 
away  fh>m  theno,  when  they  had  been  gibbeted  by 
the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  iii.  7 ;  xxi.  8, 10, 11). 

ROSE.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  '  rose '  in 
Sol.  Song  xi.  1,  and  Isa.  xxxv.  1,  is  not  now 
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generally  understood  to  denote  a  rose,  bat  pro- 
ablv  a  species  of  narcissus.  But  by  Uie  Greek 
word  rendered  *  rose  *  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
(Eoclus.  zxiy.  14;  xxxix.  13;  1.  8;  Wisd.xi.  8), 
that  flower  is  generally  allowed  to  be  designated. 

The  rose  was  as  highly  esteemed  among  an- 
cient, as  it  is  among  modem  nations,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  the  poets 
of  antiquitpr.  As  we  know  that  it  continues  to  be 
the  fiivounte  flower  of  the  Persians,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  we  mi^ht  expect  more  fre- 
quent mention  of  some  of  its  numerous  species 
and  varieties  in  the  Jewish  writings.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  and  probably  arises  from  its 
being  less  common  in  a  wild  state  in  a  compara- 
tively  dry  and  warm  climate  like  that  of  Syria. 
It  is,  however,  indigenous  in  some  parts.  Monro, 
as  quoted  in  Kitto's  Physical  HiUory  of  Palestine, 
*  found  in  the  valley  of  Baalbek,  a  creeping  rose 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour  in  full  bloom,  about  the 
end  of  May.  About  the  same  time,  on  advancing 
towards  Rama  and  Joppa  from  Jerusalem,  the 
hills  are  found  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent 
covered  with  white  and  pink  roses.*  Mariti  found 
the  greatest  quantity  of  roses  in  the  hamlet  of  St 
John,  in  the  desert  of  the  same  name.  *  In  this 
place  the  rose-plants  form  small  forests  in  the 
gardens.  The  greatest  part  of  the  roses  reared 
tiiere  are  brought  to  Jerusalem,  where  rose-water 
18  prepared  from  them,  of  which  the  scent  is  so 
very  exquisite,  that  in  every  part  of  Lycia,  and 
also  in  Cyprus,  it  is  in  request  abore  all  other 
rose-waters.'  Burokhardt  was  struck  with  the 
number  of  rose^rees  which  he  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Bcara  beyond  the  Jordan.  That  the 
rose  was  cultivated  in  Damascus  is  well  known. 
Indeed  one  species  is  named  Rosa  Damaacena 
from  being  supposed  to  be  indigenous  there.  *  In 
the  gardens  of  the  city  roses  are  still  much  cul- 
tivated. Monro  says  that  in  size  they  are  inferior 
to  our  damask  rose,  and  less  perfect  in  form ;  but 
that  their  odour  and  colour  are  far  more  rich. 
The  only  variety  that  exists  in  Damascus  is  a 
white  rose,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
species,  differing  only  in  colour.' 

ROE.  The  Arabian  gazelle  is  probably  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word  translated  *  roe '  in 
the  Authorized  Version. 

ROLL.    [Writing.] 

ROMANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  This 
epistle  claims  our  interest  moro  than  the  other 
didactic  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  because  it 
is  more  systematic,  and  because  it  explains  espe- 
cially that  truth  which  became  subsequently  the 
principle  of  the  reformation,  viis.,  righteousness 
through  faith. 

At  the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  was  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  old.  After  having  spent  two  years 
and  a  half  at  Ephesus,  he  planned  a  journey  to 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts 
xix.  21).  Having  spent  about  three  months  in 
travelling,  he  arriv^  at  Corinth,  where  he  re- 
mained &ree  months  (Acts  xx.  2) ;  and  during 
this  second  abode  at  Corinth  he  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3,  and  2  Cor. 
ix.  with  Rom.  xv.  25).  Paul  dispatched  this 
letter  by  a  Corinthian  woman,  who  was  just  then 
travelling  to  Rome  (xvi.  1),  and  sent  greetings 
from  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth  (xvi.  23 ;  comp. 
1  Cor.  i.  U). 


It  18  probable  that  the  epistle  was  writtoi 
about  the  year  58  or  59.  The  coogregadoo  of 
Christians  at  Rome  was  fbrmed  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  its  founder  is  unknown.  Paal  hbn* 
self  mentions  two  distinguished  teadiers  at  Rome, 
who  were  converted  earlier  than  himselt  A^ 
cording  to  Rom.  i.  8,  the  Roman  congregatioa 
had  then  attained  considerable  celebrity,  as  their 
faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  at  Rome  werb  first 
converted  to  Christianity.  But  at  the  time  vka 
this  epistle  was  written  it  q>pearB  that  the  Gendk 
Christians  in  the  Roman  church  were  then  more 
numerous  than  the  converted  Jews. 

In  the  introduction  the  apostle  states  that  he 
had  long  entertained  the  wish  of  yisiting  the  me-  ; 
tropolis,  in  order  to  confirm  the  lai£  of  the  j 
churoh,  and  to  be  himself  comforted  by  that  | 
fkith.  But  having  hitherto  been  hindered  from  , 
carrying  his  intention  into  effect,  be  avails  hiih  | 
self  of  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  journey  cf  j 
>Phcebe  to  Rome,  to  send  in  writiiig  the  som  aod  ; 
substance  of  the  Christian  doetriiie  which  he  hid 
been  prevented  from  preaching  in  that  city. 

The  apostle  commences  his  epistle  by  deKrib- 
ingthe  two  great  diviaons  of  the  hnman  race, 
via.,  those  who  underwent  the  McysTaftiry  sp- 
ritual  education  of  the  Jews,  and  those  who  <lj^ 
not  undergo  such  a  preparatory  edneation.   The 
chief  aim  of  all  nations,  according  to  him,  shoaU 
be  the  righteousness  before  the  face  tf  God,  or  ab- 
solute realization  of  the  moral  law.    Acoordiag 
to  the  apostle,  the  heathen  also  have  their  £ic, « 
well  religions  as  moral  internal  revelation  (Rns. 
i.  19,  32;  ii.  15).    The  heathen  hare,  however, 
not  fulfilled  that  law  which  they  knew,  and  are  is 
this  respect  like  the  Jews,  who  also  disr^gankd 
their  own  law  (ii.).    Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  sn 
transgressors,  or  by  the  law  separated  from  the 
grace  and  sonship  of  Grod  (Rom.  ii.  IS;  iii. 20); 
consequently  if  blessedness  coold  only  be  obtaiLed 
by  fulfilling  the  demands  of  God,  no  man  eoshi 
be  blessed.  God,  however,  has  gratuitooslj  giveo 
righteousness  and  blenedness  to  all  who  beli«^e 
in  Christ  (^iii.  21-^1);  the  Old  Testament  alto 
recognises  the  value  of  religious  fkith  (iv.):  ths 
we  freely  attain  to  peace  and  sonship  of  G<Mi  pR* 
s'.*ntiy,  and  have  betore  us  still  greater  things,  ra^ 
the  future  development  of  the  kingdom  of  G«d 
(v.  1-1 1).    The  human  race  has  gained  in  Chri^ 
much  moro  than  it  lost  in  Adam  (v.  12, 21).  Tha 
doctrine  by  no  means  eneonrages  nn  (vl) :  oo  the 
contrary,  men  who  aro  conscious  of  divine  grace 
fulfil  the  hiw  much  moro  energetically  than  thiy 
wero  able  to  do  before  having  attained  to  thii 
knowledge,  because  the  law  alone  is  even  apt  lo 
sharpen  the  appetite  for  sin,  and  leads  fioali/  » 
despair  (vii.);    but  now  we  fWfil  the  law  bf 
means  of  that  new  spirit  which  is  given  unto  a^ 
and  the  fidl  development  of  our  salvation  is  s&lJ 
before  us  (viii.  1-27).    The  sufferings  of  the  p«- 
sent  time  cannot  preyent  thb  development,  and 
must  rather  work  for  good  to  them  whom  G«l 
from  eternity  has  viewed  as  fiuthfnl  believcn: 
and  nothing  can  separate  such  believers  frooi  the 
eteroal  love  of  God  (viii.  28-^9).    It  caoscs  ptifl 
to  behold  the  Israelites  themselves  shut  out  froa 
salvation ;  but  they  themselves  are  the  caase  of 
this  seclusion,  because  they  wanted  to  attais  tfJ- 
vation  by  their  own  resources  and  exertioos,  hy 
their  descent  from  Abraham,  and  by  their  fniai- 
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ment  of  the  law :  thus,  however,  the  Jews  have 
not  obtained  that  salvation  which  God  has  freely 
off«*red  under  the  sole  condition  of  fiiith  in  Christ 
lix.)  ;  the  Jews  have  not  entered  upon  the  way  of 
&ith,  therefore  the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  which 
was  predicted  by  the  prophets.  However,  the 
Jewish  raee,  as  such,  has  not  been  rejected ;  some 
of  them  obtain  salvation  by  a  selection  made  not 
aocordinff  to  their  works,  but  according  to  the 
grace  of  God.  If  some  of  the  Jews  are  left  to 
their  own  obduracy,  even  their  temporary  fall 
serrcs  the  plans  of  God,  viz.,  the  vocation  of  the 
Gentiles.  After  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  entered  in,  the  people  of  Israel  also,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  shall  be  received  into  the 
church  (zi.). 

The  authenticity  of  this  epistle  has  never  been 
qaestioned. 

ROME,  the  famous  capital  of  the   Western 
World,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  Pope, 
•lands  on  the  river  Tiber,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
its  month,  in  the  plain  of  what  is  now  called  the 
C^ampngna,  in  lat.  41o  5V  N.,  long.  V/"  28'  E. 
The  countrr  around  the  city  is  not  a  plain,  but  a 
sort  of  undulating  table^land,  crossed  by  hills, 
while   it    sinks  towards  the  south-west  to  the 
marshes  of  Marenmia,  which  coast  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   In  ancient  geography  the  country,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Rome  lay,  was  termed  Latinm, 
which,  in  the  earliest  times,  comprised  within  a 
space  of  about  four  geographical  square  miles  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Numi- 
citts,  extending  from  the  Alban  Hills  to  the  sea, 
having  for  its  chief  city  Laurentum.    Here,  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  was  the  city  of  Rome  founded, 
bat  it  was  extended,  by  degrees,  so  as  to  take  in 
MX  other  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  deep 
▼alleys  th^t,  in  early  times,  were  in  part  over^ 
flowed  with  water,  while  the  hill  sides   were 
covered  with  trees.   The  site  occupied  by  modern 
Rome  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  was 
at  any  period  covered  by  the  ancient  city :  the 
change  of  locality  being  towards  the  north-west, 
the  city  has  partially  retired  from  the  celebrated 
hills.    About  two-thirds  of  the  area  within  the 
walls  (traced  by  Aurelian)  are  now  desolate,  con- 
sisting of  ruins,  gardens,  and  fields,  with  some 
chnrches,  convents,  and  other  scattered  habita- 
tions.   Originally  the  city  was  a  square  mile  in 
circumference.    The  ground  on  which  the  mo- 
dem city  is  built  coven  about  one  thousand  acres, 
or  one  mile  and  a  half  square ;  its  walls  form  a 
circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  and  embrace  an  area  of 
three  thousand  acres.    Three  of  the  seven  hills 
are  covered  with  buildings,  but  are  only  thinly 
inhabited.    The  greatest  part  of  the  population 
is  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Campus 
Martins.    The  ancient  city,  however,  was  more 
than  treble  the  size  of  the  modem,  for  it  had 
very  extensive  suburbs  beyond  the  walls.    The 
population  in  1836  consisted  of  153,078,  exclusive 
of  Jews,  who  amount  to  3700. 

The  connection  of  the  Romans  with  Palestine 
caused  Jews  to  settle  at  Rome  in  considerable 
numbers.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, when  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  city 
by  the  emperor,  for  the  misconduct  of  some  mem- 
bers of  their  body,  not  fewer  than  four  thousand 
enlisted  in  the  Roman  army  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned  in  Sardinia.  From  Philo  also  it  appears 
that  the  Jews  in  Rome  were  allowed  the  free 


use  of  their  national  worship,  aud  generally  the 
observance  of  their  ancestral  customs.  Then,  as 
now,  the  Jews  lived  in  a  part  of  the  city  appro- 
priated to  themselves,  where  with  a  zeal  for  which 
the  nation  had  been  some  time  distinguished,  they 
applied  themselves  with  success  to  proselytising. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  restless 
colony;  for  when,  after  their  expulsion  under 
Tiberius,  numbers  had  returned  to  Rome,  they 
were  again  expelled  from  the  city  by  Claudius. 
It  is  pr(»bable  that  the  Christians,  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  properly  so  called,  were  included  in  this 
expulsion. 

The  question.  Who  founded  the  church  at 
liome  ?  is  oueof  some  interest  as  lietweeu  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  The  former  assigns  the  honour 
to  Peter,  and  on  this  grounds  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy.  There  is, 
however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Peter  was  ever  even  so  much  as  within  the  walls 
of  Rome. 

ROOF.    [House.] 
ROOM.    [House.] 

RUBY.  The  word  rendered  *roby'  in  the 
Authorized  Version  (Job  xxviii.  18;  Prov.  iii. 
15;  viii.  11;  xx.  15;  xxxi.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7) 
appears  rather  to  indicate  *  pearls.'  The  raby  is, 
however,  generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  word  rendered  *  agate '  in  Elzek.  xxvii.  6,  and 
Isa.  liv.  12.  The  Oriental  ruby  is  distinguished 
for  its  vivid  red  colour,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  of  precious  stones  next  after  the 
diamond. 

RUE.  The  word  rue  occura  only  in  Luke  xi. 
42.  *  But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  tithe 
mint  and  me  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass 
over  judgment,'  &c.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Matt, 
xxiii.  23,  dili,  translated  anise  in  the  English 
Version,  is  mentioned  instead  of  rue.  Roth  dill 
and  me  were  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Eastern 
countries  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent (lay.  Rue  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  medi- 
cine,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
Pliny  says,  *  Rue  is  an  herbe  as  medicinable  as 
the  best  That  of  the  garden  hath  a  broader 
leafct  and  branncheth  more  than  the  wild,  which 
is  more  hotte,  vehement,  and  rigorous  in  all  opera- 
tions ;  also  that  is  it  sowed  usually  in  Februarie, 
when  the  western  wind,  Favonius,  bloweth/  That 
it  was  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  diet,  and  as  a 
condiment,  is  abundantly  evident  from  Apicins,  as 
noticed  by  Celsius,  and  is  not  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  fondness  of  some  Eastern  nations 
for  assafoetida  as  a  seasoning  to  food.  That  one 
kind  was  cultivated  by  the  Israelites  is  evident 
from  its  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  the  Pharisees  paid  their  tithes,  though  they 
neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Ro- 
senmiiller  states  that  in  the  Talmud  the  me  is 
indeed  mentioned  amongst  kitchen  herbs;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  there  expressly  stated,  that 
it  is  tithe  free,  it  being  one  of  those  herbs  which 
are  not  cultivated  in  sardens,  according  to  the 
general  rule  established  in  the  Talmud. 

RU'FUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  (Mark  xv.  21) : 
he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rofiis  to 
whom  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  sends  his 
g^reetingi  in  the  remarkable  words,  *  Salute  Rnftis, 
chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother  and  mine ' 
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(Rom.  XTi.  IS).  He  is  said  to  have  been  oDe  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  and  eventually  to  have  bad 
charge  of  the  church  at  Thebra. 

RUSH.  The  Hebrew  word  gome,  translated 
*  rush  '  and  *  bolmsh '  in  oar  Authorized  Version 
(Job  viii.  11;  Isa.  xxxv.  7;  Exod.  ii.  3;  Isa. 
xviii.  2)  should  be  rendered  papyrus. 


S91. 

This  plant  is  now  well  known :  it  belongs  to 
the  tribe  of  aedgea^  and  is  not  a  rush  or  bulrush, 
as  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  may  be  seen 
growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  even  in 
tubs,  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients  as  growing  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  Nile.  The  root  is  fleshy;  thick,  and 
spreading ;  the  stems  triangular,  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height,  of  which  two  or  so  are  usually  under 
water,  thick  below  but  tapering  towards  the  apex, 
and  destitute  of  leaves ;  those  of  the  base  broad, 
straight,  and  sword-shaped,  but  much  shorter  than 
the  stem.  Cassiodorus,  as  quoted  by  Carpenter, 
graphically  described  it  as  it  appears  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  *  There  risas  to  the  view  this  forest 
without  branches,  this  thicket  without  leaves, 
this  harvest  of  the  waters,  this  ornament  of  the 
marshes.' 

The  papm$  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as 
aplantorthe  waters  of  Egypt.  It  was  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  Egypt  inundated  by  the  Nile, 
in  the  Delta,  especially  in  the  Sebennytio  nome, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  &c.  By 
some  it  was  thought  peculiar  to  Egypt;  by  others 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  native  also  of  India,  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Babylon,  of  Syria,  and  of  Sicily ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  grow  in 
the  waters  of  hot  countries,  as,  for  instance,  near 
Babylon  or  in  India. 

^  A  brief  description  of  the  uses  of  this  plant,  as 
given  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  sununed 
up  by  Parkinson  in  his  Herbal,  p.  1207 :  *  The 
plant,  say  the  ancients,  is  sweete,  and  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  before  that  bread  of  come  was  known 
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unto  them,  for  their  fbod,  and  in  their  time  mt 
chawed,  and  the  sweetneHe  sucked  forth,  the  rest 
beiuff  spit  out ;  the  roote  serveth  them  not  o&lj 
for  tewell  to  bume,  but  to  make  many  sorts  of 
vessels  to  use,  for  it  yielded  ranch  matter  fiv  tlK 
purpose.  The  stalke  is  profitable  to  many  m%. 
as  to  make  ships,  and  of  the  barke  to  wesve,  tnd 
make  sailes,  mats,  carpets,  tome  kinds  of  gv^ 
meuts,  and  ropes  aJso.'  The  eoostnctloB  of  pa- 
pyrue  boats  is  mentioned  by  Theophrsstos;  isd 
Plutarch  says,  *  Isis  circumnavigated  the  wauAet 
in  a  j^apjfrua  wherry  for  the  porpose  of  collcdiBf 
the  pieces  of  Osiris's  body.'  From  Heliodora^s  k^ 
count  it  appears  that  the  Ethiopians  made  use  of 
similar  boats ;  for  he  relates  tbat  the  ^hiopiiBi 
passed  in  reed  wherries  over  the  Aztaborts;  snd 
he  adds  that  these  reed  wherries  were  swiftssili&f . 
being  made  of  a  light  material,  and  not  camble 
of  carrying  more  than  two  or  three  men.  Bnee 
relates  that  a  similar  kind  of  boat  was  made  ib 
Abyssinia  even  in  his  time,  having  a  keel  d 
acacia  wood,  to  which  the  fopyree  plants,  fint 
sewed  together,  are  fosteneo,  being  gathered  ip 
before  and  behind,  and  the  aids  of  ue  plants  ths 
tied  together.  Representations  of  some  EfTptisn 
boats  are  given  in  the  Pietonal  BihU  (ii.  p  ISS; ; 
where  the  editor  remarks  that  when  a  boat  ■ 
described  as  being  of  reeds  or  rushes  or  pspjfrv 
(as  in  Egypt),  a  onveriag  of  skin  or  bitomen  is  to 
be  understood.  That  mpapyruM  was  empk^ej 
for  making  paper  is  also  well  known,  and  Wil- 
kinson mentions  that  ftom  ancient  paper  beiof 
found  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  it  is  evideot  tbi 
this  application  of  it  was  mneh  anterior  to  tk 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

RUTH,  a  Moabitish  woman,  broneht  sods 
peculiar  circumstances,  into  intimate  reUtiaB  vitk 
the  stock  of  Israel,  and  whose  history  is  given  is 
one  of  the  books  of  the  sacred  canon  which  bem 
her  name.  The  narrative  that  brings  her  iolo  tiie 
range  of  inspired  story  is  oonstnicted  with  idTilk 
simplicity  and  pathos,  and  forms  a  pleasant  relief 
to  the  sombre  and  repulsive  shades  of  the  pienie 
which  the  reader  has  just  been  oontemplaiiiiig  n 
the  later  annals  of  the  Judges.    It  is  the  domede 
history  of  a  family  compelled,  by  die  nrgeixTof 
a  fomine,  to  abandon  me  land  of  GBBasn,iDd 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of  Moab.   EG- 
melech,  the  head  of  the  emigrating  boaseboU, 
dies  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn,  where  bis  tsn 
surviving  sons  '  took  them  wives  of  the  wonen  of 
Moab ;  me  name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  ssd  d» 
name  of  the  other  Ruth.'    On  the  death  of  tbe 
sons,  the  widowed  parent  resolving  to  retnn  (b 
her  country  and  kindred,  the  filial  afleetion  «f 
the  daughters-in-law  is  put  to  a  severe  test,  vA 
Ruth  determines  at  sdl  hazards  to  aoeompsny 
Naomi.    She  accordingly  arrives  at  Bethlebea 
with  her  mother,  where,  m  the  extremity  of  vib^ 
she  goes  to  glean  after  the  reapers  in  the  hano^ 
field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy  kinsman  of  her  deoased 
fother-m-law,  Elimelech.    Attracted  by  her  ap- 
pearance, and  informed  of  her  exempiaiy  eooduet 
towards  her  mother-in-law,  Boaz  bade  her  recon 
from  day  to  day,  and  directed  his  servants  to  |iw 
her  a  courteous  welcome.    An  omen  so  propiDoas 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  spedal  eneotnag^ 
ment  to  both,  and  Naomi  therabre  eonoseUed 
Ruth  to  seek  an  opportunity  for  intimatiof  *> 
Boaz  the  claim  she  nad  upon  him  as  the  neareit 
kinsman  of  her  deceased  husband.  Boas  reeeircd 
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his  iDtimation  ikvoarabljr,  yet  he  replied  that 
here  was  another  person  more  nearly  related  to 
be  family  than  himself,  whose  title  most  first  be 
lisposed  of.  Without  delay  he  applied  himself 
u  ascertain  whether  the  kinsman  in  question  was 
nclined  to  tasaert  his  right — a  right  which  ex- 
ended  to  a  purchase  of  the  ransom  (at  the  Jubilee) 
•f  Elimelech's  estate.  Finding  him  indisposed  to 
he  measure,  he  obtained  from  him  a  release,  rati- 
ied  according  to  the  legal  forms  of  the  time,  and 
ben  procetrded  himself  to  redeem  the  patrimony 
f  Elimelech,  and  espoused  the  widow  of  his  son, 
]  order  *  to  nuse  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
is  inheritance.'  From  this  union  sprang  Dayid, 
iie  illustrious  king  of  Israel,  whose  line  the 
writer  traces  up.  in  conclusion,  through  Boaz,  to 
'Itarez,  son  of  Judah. 

Thk  Book  of  Ruth  is  inserted  in  the  Canon, 
ccording  to  the  English  arrangement,  between 
A«  book  of  Judges  and  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  a 
eqael  to  the  former  and  an  introduction  to  the 
itter.  The  true  date  and  authorship  of  the 
ook  are  alike  unknown,  though  the  current  of 
pinion  is  in  fayoor  of  Samuel  as  the  writer.  Its 
anonical  authority  has  ncTer  been  questioned. 
KYE.  The  word  thus  rendered  {Kussemeth) 
B  Exod.  iz.  32 ;  Isa.  xzTiii.  25,  is  translated 
tchet  in  Ezek.  iv.  9;  but  its  true  meaning  still 
emains  uncertain.  It  was  one  of  the  cultivated 
Tains  both  of  £;iypt  and  of  Syria,  and  one  of 
lose  employed  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was  also 
Dwn  along  with  wheat,  or,  at  least,  its  crop  was 
a  the  same  state  of  forwardness ;  for  we  learn 
rom  Exod.  ix.  32,  that  in  the  seventh  plague  the 
ail-storm  smote  Uie  barley  which  was  in  the  ear, 
nd  the  fiax  which  was  boiled ;  but  that  the  wheat 
nd  the  kutsemeth  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were 
lOt  grown  up.  That  kuuemeth  was  cultivated  in 
Palestine  we  learn  ftx»m  Isa.  xxviii.  25,  where  it 
i  mentioned  along  with  ketsah  and  cumin,  wheat 
nd  barley ;  and  sown,  according  to  some  trans- 
istors, *  on  the  extreme  border  of  the  fields,'  as  a 
iod  of  fence  for  other  kinds  of  com.  This  is 
loite  an  Oriental  practice,  and  may  be  seen  in 
be  case  of  flax  and  other  grains  in  India,  at  the 
^resent  day.  The  rye  is  a  jBpnun  of  cold  climates, 
nd  is  not  cultivated  even  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Corte  declares  that  no  rye  grows  in  Egypt;  and 
>haw  states  that  rye  is  little  known  in  Barbary 
>nd  Eg^t.  That  the  kustemeth  was  employed 
or  making  bread  by  the  Hebrews  we  know  from 
''Zek.  iv.  9,  where  the  prophet  is  directed  to  *  take 
rheat,  and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and 
oillet,  and  kuatemeth^  and  put  them  in  a  vessel, 
Jid  make  bread 'thereof.' 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  kuuemeth  can 
nean  rye,  it  is  not  eat>y  to  sav  what  cultivated 
[Tain  it  denotes.  The  principal  kinds  of  grain,  it 
B  to  be  observed,  are  mentioned  in  the  same  pa»- 
*F^  with  the  kmuemeth.  Celsius  has,  as  usual, 
^ith  great  labour  and  learning,  collected  together 
Ite  different  translations  which  have  been  giTen 
>f  this  difl&cnlt  word.  In  the  Arabic  translation 
>f  Kxod.  ix.  32,  it  is  rendered  jiri&aa,  a  species  of 
mlse.  By  other  Arabian  writers  it  is  considered 
0  mean  peas,  and  also  beans.  Many  translate  it 
'etches,  as  in  the  Authorixed  Version  of  Exod. 
X.  32.  The  majority,  however,  instead  of  a 
egume,  consider  kuMtemelh  to  indicate  one  of  the 
cereal  grains,  as  the  rye  or  the  oat,  neither  of 
vhich  is  it  likely  to  have  been.    Several  eminent 


I  authors  consider  that  *  spelt  *  is  the  grain  referred 
I  to,  and  it  seems  rery  probable  that  this  is  the  true 
meaning.  There  are  two  kinds  of  spelt,  both  of 
which  were  cultivated  and  esteemed  as  food  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.  That  it  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ancients  is  evident  from  Dioscorides  de- 
scribing it  as  more  nourishing  than  barley,  and 
grateful  in  taste.  The  goodness  of  this  grain  is 
also  implied  from  the  name  of  semen  having  been 
especially  applied  to  it. 

Tritiaim  Spelta,  or  Sptlt^  is  in  many  respects 
so  closely  allied  to  the  common  wheats  as  to  have 
been  thought  by  some  old  authors  to  have  been 
the  original  stock  of  the  cultivated  kinds ;  but  for 
this  there  is  no  foundation,  as  the  kind  cultivated 
for  ages  in  Europe  does  not  differ  from  specimens 
collected  in  a  wild  state.  These  were  found  by  a 
French  botanist,  Michaux,  in  Persia,  on  a  moun- 
tain four  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Hamadan. 
It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Ital^. 
It  is  commonly  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  m 
July  and  August  Though  some  circumstances 
seem  to  point  to  this  species  as  the  kunemeth  of 
Scripture,  the  subiect  is  still  susceptible  of  further 
investigation,  and  can  only  be  finally  determined 
by  first  ascertaining  the  modem  agriculture  of 
eastern  countries,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  agriculture  of  Syria  and 
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SABBATH.  The  original  word  signifies 
simply  rest,  cessation  from  labourer  employ raent. 

1  he  term,  however,  became  appropriated  in  a 
specific  religious  sense,  to  signify  the  dedication 
of  a  precise  portion  of  time  to  cessation  from 
worldly  labour,  and  a  peculiar  consecration  by 
virtue  of  which  a  sanctity  was  ascribed  to  the 
portion  of  time  so  set  apart. 

WoM  there  anjf  Sabbath  before  the  Law  ?  This 
is  a  question  of  great  importance;  for  Paley 
distinctly  admits  that,  *  if  the  divine  command 
was  actually  delivered  at  the  creation,  it  was 
addressed,  no  doubt,  to  the  whole  human  spe- 
cies alike,  and  continues,  unless  repealed  by  some 
subsequent  revelation,  binding  upon  all  who  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  it'  The  mention  made  of 
the  Sabbath  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  would  seem  to  decide 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  admits  of  no  dispute.  To  sanctify  the 
seventh  day  clearly  means,  to  set  it  apart  for  a 
sacred  use.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  passage  by  assuming  it  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  an  erent  which  took  place  upwards 
of  2000  years  afterwards.  That  God  did  not 
then  bless  and  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  but  that  when 
he  did  so,  it  was  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the 
text  But  this  argument  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not  written  till 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  A*om  Sinai.  Of  this 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  and  it  is  in  it- 
self exceedingly  improbable  ;  besides  this  inter- 
pretation does  evident  yiolence  to  the  context 

The  division  of  time  into  periods  of  seven  days 
of  which  mention  is  made  m  the  account  of  the 
deluge,  and  which  is  found  among  all  ancient  na- 
tions, Egyptians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Romansj  anft 
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even  among  the  American  Indians,  fbrnisbes  a 
strong  roDnnnation  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sab- 
bath IS  coeval  with  the  creation.  Besides^  there 
is  evidence  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  and  ob- 
served by  the  Israelites  before  the  law  was  de- 
livered on  Mount  Sinai.  This  did  not  occur  until 
the  third  month  after  the  departure  out  of  Egypt, 
whereas  we  are  informed  that  in  the  second 
month  the  people  of  their  own  accord  gathered 
a  double  portion  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day,  be- 
cause the  seventh  day  was  the  Sabbath  (cbcod. 
xvi.  22).  This  is  corroborated  by  the  language 
of  the  fourth  commandment, '  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holv ' — a  mode  of  expresuon 
which  is  not  used  in  reference  to  the  Passover  or 
any  other  festival  which  Moses  had  instituted. 
It  IS  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  its  po- 
sition in  the  midst  of  the  moral  law  distinctly 
points  to  its  perpetual  and  universal  obli^tion, 
while  the  circumstance  that  it  had  a  peculiar  re- 
lation to  the  Israelites  did  not  alter  its  relation  to 
other  nations,  or  take  it  out  of  the  class  of  laws  to 
which  it  originally  belonged. 

That  the  Sabbath  was  binding  under  the  Mo- 
saic law,  all  are  agreed,  but  some  affirm  that  it  ia 
conclusively  proved  by  Col.  ii.  16  that  the  obli- 
gation oeasea  when  the  Jewish  economy  was 
abolished.  *The  truth,  however,'  saith  Bishop 
Horsley,  *  is,  that  in  the  apostolical  age,  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  though  it  was  observed  with  great 
reverence,  was  not  called  the  Sabbath-day,  but 
the  Lord's  day;  that  the  separation  of  the 
Christian  church  from  the  Jewish  communion 
might  be  marked  by  the  name  as  well  as  by  the 
day  of  their  weekly  festival ;  and  the  name  of 
the  sabbath-days  was  appropriated  to  the  Satur- 
days and  certain  days  in  the  Jewish  church 
which  were  likewise  called  Sabbaths  in  the  law, 
because  th^  were  observed  with  no  less  sanctity. 
The  sabbath-days,  therefore,  of  which  St  Paul  m 
this  passage  speaks,  were  not  the  Sundays  of  the 
Christians,  but  the  Saturday  and  other  sabbaths 
of  the  Jewish  calendar.  The  Judaising  heretics, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  was  all  his  life  engaged, 
were  strenuous  advocates  for  the  observance  of 
these  Jewish  festivals  in  the  Christian  church ; 
and  his  (St.  Paul's)  admonition  to  the  Colossians 
IB,  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cen- 
sures of  those  who  reproached  them  for  neglecting 
to  observe  these  sabbaths  with  Jewish  cere- 
monies.' 

The  transfer  of  the  day  on  which  the  Sabbath 
is  observed  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
change  was  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles.  Some  divines  of  great  authority  are 
of  opinion  tluit  the  day  itself  was  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  original  enactment,  which  ordains  not 
necessarily  every  seventh  day,  but  one  day  in 
seven,  as  holy  time.  In  the  primitive  ages  of 
man,  the  creation  of  the  world  was  the  benefiio- 
tion  by  which  God  was  principally  known,  and 
for  which  he  was  chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  The 
Jews,  in  their  religions  assemblies,  had  to  com- 
memorate other  blessinga— the  political  creation 
of  their  nation  out  of  Abraham's  nunily,  and  their 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Christians 
have  to  conunemorate,  besides  the  common  bene- 
fit of  the  creation,  the  transcCTdant  blessing  of 
our  redemption, — our  new  creation  to  the  hope 
0f  everlasting  lif^,  of  which  our  Lord's  resurrec- 


tion on  the  first  day  of  the  wttk  was  a  sure 
pledge  and  evidence.  Thus  in  theprogm  of 
ages,  the  Sabbath  aoquired  new  ends,  by  new 
manifestations  of  the  divine  mercy ;  and  thoe 
new  ends  justify  corresponding  alterations  of  tk 
original  institution.  Uorsley,  and ,  those  wbo 
agree  with  him,  allege,  that  upon  oar  Lords 
resurrection,  the  Sabbath  was  transferred  ia  me- 
mory of  that  event,  the  great  foundation  of  tbe 
Christian's  hope,  from  the  last  to  the  first  dit  of 
the  week.  *  The  alteration  seems  to  have  be«a 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
have  taken  place  the  very  day  in  which  oar  Lird 
arose ;  for  on  that  day  the  Arties  were  aoea- 
bled ;  and  on  that  day  sevenni^ht  they  were  afp 
sembled  again.  The  celebration  of  these  tvo 
first  Sundays  vras  honoured  by  our  Lord's  pre 
sence.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  set  a  mark  of  (bstmc- 
tion  upon  this  day  in  particular,  that  the  inter- 
vening week  passed  of^  as  it  woold  seem,  with- 
out any  repetition  of  his  first  Tisit  to  the  elerea 
Apostles.  From  that  time,  the  Sunday  was  the 
constant  Sabbath  of  the  primitive  church.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  who  devoutly  anctifies  ou 
day  in  seven,  although  it  be  (»  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  not  the  last,  as  was  originally  ordaisei 
may  rest  assured,  that  he  fully  satisfies  the  fipuit 
of  the  ordinance '  (Horsley,  i.  334,  335 ;  oompsiv 
Holden's  ChriMtian  Sabbath,  pp.  2S6,  237). 

In  justification  of  the  change,  it  has  also  bfs 
well  remarked,  that  the  same  portion  of  time 
which  constituted  the  seventh  day  from  the  cm- 
tion  oould  not  be  nmnltaneoosly  observed  in  all 
parts  of  the  eartii,  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  fn- 
bable  that  the  original  institution  ejqirenedaiore 
than  one  day  in  seven — a  seventh  day  of  rest  after 
six  days  of  toil,  from  whatever  point  the  enB■^ 
ration  might  set  out  or  the  weeklT  CTde  begin-  If 
more  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  bees  at- 
cessary  to  establish  a  mle  for  the  reckoninff  of  dsjs 
themselves,  which  has  been  different  in  diiSeiRBi 
nations ;  some  reckoning  from  evening  to  eveaisf, 
as  the  Jews  do  now ;  otJ^rs  from  midnigfat  feonw* 
night,  &o.  Even  if  this  point  were  determiaefL 
the  difference  of  time  produced  by  differeneeof 
latitude  and  longitude  would  again  throw  Ok 
whole  into  disorder ;  and  it  ia  not  probable  tkt 
a  law  intended  to  be  univenal  wootd  be  fettereii 
with  that  circumstantial  exactness  whidi  ^^^ 
render  difficult  and  sometimes  donbtfal  astrnio- 
mical  calculations  necessaiy  in  ocder  to  ife  boif 
obeyed  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  lav- 
giver. 

SABBATH-DAY'S  JOURNEY  (Ads  1 13\ 
the  distance  which  the  Jews  were  permitted  » 
journey  from  and  return  totheir  pbcesofrep- 
denoe  upon  the  Sabbath-day  (Rxod.  xvi  i9'> 
There  is  some  diversity  of  sentiment  with  reipeet 
to  the  precise  distanoe  indicated.  But  takiaf  sU 
circumstances  into  aecouDt,  it  seems  likely  (bit 
the  ordinary  Sabbath-day's  journey  wasasflaif 
what  loosely  determined  distance,  seldom  nflK 
than  the  whole  and  seldom  less  than  tilree-qBS^ 
ters  of  a  geographical  mile. 

SABBATIC  YEAR.    [Jubiueb.] 

SABiEANS.    [Sheba  J 

SACKCLOTH.  The  sackcloth  meotioBed  m 
Scripture  was,  as  it  is  still  in  the  East,  a  coor^ 
black  doth,  commonly  made  of  hair  (Rev.  vl  \i\ 
and  was  used  for  straining  lionida,  for  sacks,  tad 
for  mourning  garments.   In  the  bdtter  OBse  it  vas 
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worn  instead  of  the  ordinary  raiment,  or  bound 
upon  the  loins,  or  spread  ander  the  mourner  on 
the  ground  (^Gen.  zxzrii.  34;  1  Kings  xxiii.  2; 
ha.  Iviii.  5;  Jrel  i.  8;  Jon.  iii.  5)  [Mourning]. 
^uch  garments  were  also  worn  by  prophets,  and 
by  ascetics  generally  (Isa.  xx.  2;  Zech.  iii.  4; 
romp.  2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt.  ▼,  4). 

SACRIFICES.  The  sacrifices  and  other  offer- 
ings required  by  the  Hebrevr  ritual  have  been 
I'namerated  under  Offering  ;  and  in  this  place 
it  is  only  requisite  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  great  and  much  controverted  questions— 
\Vliether  sacrifice  was  in  its  origin  a  human  in- 
vention, or  a  divine  institution ;  and  whether  any 
of  the  sacrifices  before  the  law,  or  under  the  law, 
were  sacrifices  or  expiation. 

From  the  universality  of  sacrifice,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  rite  arose  either  from  a  common  source, 
or  from    a    common   sentiment  among  nations 
widely  dispersed,  and  very  differently  constituted. 
Remembering  that  Noah,  the  common  ancestor 
of  the  post-diluvian  nations,  offered  sacrifice,  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  back  the  custom  through  all 
nations    to   him;   and   he  doubtless   derived  it 
through  the  antediluvian  fiithers,  from  the  sacri- 
fices which  the  first  men  celebrated,  of  which  we 
have  an  example  in  that  of  Abel.    The  question 
eonoeming  the  divine  or  human  origin  of  sacri- 
fices,  therefore,   centres  upon    the    conclusions 
which  we  may  be  able  to  draw  fW>m  the  circum- 
stances  and    preliminaries  of  that  transaction. 
Abel  brooght  for  sacrifice  one  of  the  lambs  of 
his  flock,  ror  he  was  a  shepherd ;  and  with  his 
ofierini^  Grod  was  well  pleased :  Cain  brought  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  for  he  was  a  husband- 
man ;  and  with  his  offering  God  was  not  well 
pleased.    We  are  told  by  the  Apostle  (Heb.  xi. 
4}  that  it  was  *  by  fiiith  that  Abel  offered  a  more 
acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain/  which  presupposes 
a  divine  revelation :  otherwise  we  cannot  see  how 
faith  could  have  been  exercised,  or  to  what  object 
it  could  be  directed. 

That  this  was  not  the  first  sacrifice  is  held  by 
many  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that '  unto  Adam 
and  his  wife  the  Lord  made  coats  of  skin,  and 
clothed  them'  (Gen.  iii.  21);  for,  it  is  urged,  that 
as  animal  food  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
before  the  deluge,  it  is  not  easy  to  imderstand 
whence  these  skins  came,  probably  before  any 
animal  had  died  naturallv,   unless  from  beasts 
offered  in  sacrifice.   And  if  the  first  sacrifices  had 
bfen  offered  by  Adam,  the  arguments  for  the  di- 
rine  institution  of  the  rite  are  of  the  greater  force, 
seeing  that  it  was  less  likely  to  occur  sponta- 
neously to  Adam  than  to  Abel,  who  was  a  keeper 
of  sheep.    Further,  if  the  command  was  given  to 
Adam,  and  his  sons  had  been  trained  in  observ- 
ance of  the  rite,  we  can  the  better  understand  the 
merit  of  Abel,  and  the  demerit  of  Cain,  without 
farther  explanation.    Apart  from  any  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  the  skin-vestures  of  Adam 
&od  hig  irife,  it  would  seem  that  if  sacrifice  was 
^divine  institution,  and,  especially,  if  the  rite 
^re  a  piacular  significance,  it  would  have  been 
ftt  once  prescribed  to  Adam,  after  sin  had  entered 
^e  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  not  have  been 
P^'stponed  till  his  sons  has  reached  manhood. 

Among  the  considerations  urged  in  support  of 
the  opinion,  that  sacrifice  must  have  originated  in 
a  divine  command,  it  has  been  suggested  as  ex- 
'^^^<^gly  doubtfhl,  whether,  independently  of 


such  a  command,  and  as  distinguished  from  ve- 
getable oblations,  animal  sacrifice,  which  involves 
the  practice  of  slaughtering  and  burning  an  inno- 
cent victim,  could  ever,  under  any  aspect,  have 
been  adopted  as  a  rite  likely  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Grod.  Our  own  course  of  scriptural  education  pre- 
vents us,  perhaps,  from  being  competent  judges 
on  this  point:  but  we  have  means  of  judging  how 
so  singular  a  rite  must  strike  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men,  not  in  the  same  degree  prepossessed  by 
early  associations.  The  ancient  Greek  masters 
of  thought  not  unfrequentlv  expressed  their  asto- 
nishment how,  and  upon  what  rational  principles, 
so  strange  an  institution  as  that  of  animal  sacri- 
fice could  ever  have  originated  ;  for  as  to  the  no- 
tion of  its  being  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  such  a 
thing  struck  them  as  a  manifest  impossibility. 

A  strong  moral  argument  in  favour  of  the  di- 
vine institution  of  sacrifice,  somewhat  feebly  put 
by  Hal  let  {Comment,  on  Heb.  xi.  4,  cited  by  Ma- 
^,  Oil  the  At(mement\  has  been  reproduced  with 
increased  force  by  Faber  (  Prim.  Sacrifice,  p.  183). 
It  amounts  to  this : — 

Sacrifice,  when  uncommanded  by  God,  is  a 
mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition.  Whence,  on 
the  principle  of  St.  PauVs  reprobation  of  what  he 
denominates  will-worship,  it  is  neither  acceptable 
nor  plea«ng  to  God. 

But  sacrifice,  during  the  patriarchal  ages,  was 
accepted  by  Grod,  and  was  plainly  honoured  with 
his  approbation. 

Therefore  sacrifice,  during  the  patriarchal  age, 
oould  not  have  been  an  act  of  superstition  imcom- 
manded  by  God. 

If,  then,  such  was  the  character  of  primitive 
sacrifice :  that  is  to  say,  if  primitive  sacrifice  was 
noi  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition  uncom- 
manded by  God, — it  must,  in  that  case,  indu- 
bitably have  been  a  divine,  and  not  a  human  in- 
stitution. 

If  it  be  held  that  any  of  the  ancient  sacrifices 
were  expiatory  or  piacular,  the  argument  for 
their  divine  origin  is  strengtiiened ;  as  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  the  combination  of  ideas  under  which 
the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice  could  be  worked 
out  by  the  human  minu.  The  doctrine  of  an  atone- 
ment by  animal  sacrifice  cannot  be  deduced  from 
the  light  of  nature,  or  from  the  principles  of  reason. 
If,  therefore,  the  idea  existed,  it  must  either  have 
arisen  in  the  fertile  soil  of  a  guessing  superstition, 
or  have  been  divinely  appointed.  Now  we  know 
that  God  cannot  approve  of  unwarranted  and 
presumptuous  superstition :  if  therefore  he  can  he 
shown  to  have  rec^ved  with  approbation  a  spe- 
cies of  sacrifice  undisooverable  by  the  light  of 
nature,  or  from  the  principles  of  reason,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  must  have  been  of  his  own  institu- 
tion. 

That  piacular  sacrifices  existed  under  the  law 
of  Moses  can  scarcely  admit  of  denial.  But  the 
question,  of  the  existence  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
before  the  law,  is  more  difficult,  and  is  denied  by 
many,  who  believe  that  it  was  revealed  imder 
the  law.  The  ar^ments  already  stated  in  &vonr 
of  the  divine  institution  of  primitive  sacrifice,  go 
equally  to  support  the  existence  of  piacular  ncri- 
fioe ;  tiie  idea  of  which  seems  more  ur^ntly  to 
have  required  a  divine  intimation.  Besides,  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  is  found  to  have  existed  among 
all  nations,  in  conjunction  with  eucharistic  and 
impetratory  saerifioes ;  and  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
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the  principle  on  which  hnman  sacrifioeB  were  of- 
fereoi  among  the  ancient  nations.  This  being  tibe 
cue,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  bat  that  the  idea 
was  derived,  along  with  animal  sacrifice  itself^ 
from  the  practice  of  Noah,  and  preserved  among 
his  various  descendants.  This  ailment,  if  vali^ 
would  show  the  primitive  origin  of  piicular  sacri- 
fice. Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  which  Noah  transmitted  to  the  post- 
diluvian world,  was  the  same  that  he  had  derived 
from  his  pious  ancestors,  and  the  same  that  was 
evinced  by  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  to  which  we 
are,  by  the  course  of  the  arjniment,  again  brought 
back.  Now  if  that  sacrince  was  expiatory,  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  divinely 
commanded :  and  the  supposition  that  it  was  both 
expiatory  and  divinely  commanded,  makes  the 
whole  history  far  more  clear  and  consistent  than 
any  other  which  has  been  or  can  be  ofiered.  It 
amounts  then  to  this — that  Cain,  by  bringing 
an  eucharistic  offering,  when  his  brother  brought 
one  which  was  expiatory,  denied  virtually  that 
his  sins  deserved  death,  or  that  he  needed  the 
blood  of  atonement 

These  are  the  principal  considerations  which 
seem  suitable  to  this  place,  on  a  subject  to  the 
complete  investigation  of  which  many  large  vo- 
lumes have  been  devoted. 

SACRIFICE,  HUMAN.  The  offering  of 
human  lifis,  as  the  most  precious  thing  on  «urth, 
came  in  process  of  time  to  be  practised  in  most 
countries  of  the  world.  All  histories  and  tra- 
ditions darken  our  idea  of  the  earlier  ages  with 
human  sacrifices.  But  the  period  when  such 
prevailed  was  not  the  earliest  in  time,  though 
probably  the  earliest  in  civilization.  The  prac- 
tice was  both  a  result  and  a  token  of  barbarism 
more  or  less  gross.  In  this,  too,  the  dearest  object 
was  primitively  selected.  Human  life  is  the 
most  precious  thing  on  earth,  and  of  this  most 
precious  jMMsession  the  most  precious  portion  is 
the  life  of  one's  child.  Children  therefore  were 
offered  in  fire  to  the  fiilse  divinities,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  with  less  regard  to  the  claims 
of  natural  affection  than  in  the  land  where,  at  a 
later  period,  the  onlv  true  God  had  his  peculiar 
worship  and  highest  nouours. 

It  is  under  mese  circumstances  a  striking  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  religion,  even  in  its  most  rudi- 
mental  condition,  should  be  free  from  the  conta- 
mination of  human  sacrifices.  The  case  of  Isaac 
and  that  of  Jephthah's  daughter  cannot  impair 
the  general  truth,  that  the  offering  of  human  be- 
ings is  neither  enjoined,  allowed,  nor  practised  in 
the  Biblical  records.  On  the  contrary,  such  an 
offering  is  strictly  prohibited  by  Moses,  as  ad- 
verse to  the  will  of  God,  and  an  abomination  of 
the  heathen.  *  Thou  shalt  not  let  anv  of  thy  seed 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch :  defile  not  your- 
selves with  any  of  these  thinp;s '  (Lev.  xviii.  21 ; 
see  also  ch.  xx.  2 ;  Dent.  xii.  31 ;  Ps.  cvi.  .37 ; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  8 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  37).  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  urge  this  fact  as  not  least  considerable  among 
many  proofif*  not  onl]r  of  the  superior  character, 
but  of  the  divine  ori^  of  the  Hebrew  worship. 

SAIVDUCEES:  one  of  the  three  sects  of 
Jewish  philosophers,  of  which  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Essenes  were  the  others,  who  had  reached 
their  highest  state  of  prosperity  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ChnsUan  era. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Saddueees  natu- 


rally sprung  out  of  Pharisaic  errors;  but  the 
time  wnen  3ns  sect  came  into  existence  history 
does  not  define.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  posterior  to  the  Phariteei. 
And  although  so  soon  as  the  Pharisaic  elemenis 
began  to  become  excessive,  there  existed  in 
Judaism  itself  a  sufficient  souroe  for  SaddnoensBi, 
yet,  as  a  (act,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Gredss 
philosophy  lent  its  aid  to  the  developraent  of 
Sadduoeeism.  Whence  we  are  referred  for  ik 
rise  of  the  latter  to  the  period  when  the  oonqnesis 
and  the  kingdoms  which  ensued  from  the  expe> 
dition  of  Alexander  had  diflTused  a  very  larpe 
portion  of  Grecian  civilization  over  the  soil  of 
the  East,  and  especially  over  Western  A^ 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, the  Saddueees  stood  in  direct  oppositwo 
to  the  Pharisees.    So  they  are  described  t^  Jose- 
phus,  and  so  they  appear  in  the  New  Tectam^ot 
Hostile,  however,  as  these  two  sects  were,  thtj 
united  for  the  common  purpose  of  opposu^  oar 
Lord  (Matt  iii.  7;  xvi.  1,  6,  II,  sq.;  xxu. 23, 
34 ;  Acts  iv.  1 ;  v.  17).   In  opposing  the  Pharisee 
the  Saddueees  were  led  to  impeach  the  prmci{)d 
doctrines,  and  so  to  deny  all  the  '  traditioiis  of 
the  elders,'  holding  that  the  law  alone  was  tk 
written  souroe  of  religious  truth.     By  more  thai 
one  consideration,  however,  it  might  be  Aom 
that  they  are  in  error  who  so  understand  the  fut 
now  stated,  as  if  the  Saddueees  received  no  other 
parts  of  the  Jewish  canon  than  the  Pentateuch ; 
for  in  truth  they  appear  to  have  held  theoocniDOci 
opinion  regarding  the  sacred  books.    The  S^ 
ducees  taught  tint  the  soul  of  man  perished 
together  with  his  body,  and  that  of  eoorse  tbe» 
was  neither  reward  nor  punishment  after  desih 
(Joseph.   De  Bell,  Jud,  ii.  8.  14 ;  eom^  MstL 
xxii.  23).    Indeed  they  appear  to  have  duowaed 
the  moral  philosophy  which  obtmdes  the  idcscf 
recompense. 

They  held  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  cootab 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  They  were  thoi 
naturally  led  also  to  deny  the  existenee  of  an^ 
and  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  The^  taught  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  hnman  mmd,  and  a^ 
cording  to  Josephus,  while  *  the  Pharisees  ascribe 
all  to  fate  and  to  God,  the  Saddaeees  take  anv 
fiite  entirely,  and  suppose  that  God  is  not  coo- 
cemed  in  our  doing  or  not  doing  evil ;  and  the^ 
say  that  to  act  what  is  good  or  what  is  eriJ  b 
in  man's  own  choice ;  and  that  all  things  depesd 
on  our  own  selves.*  An  inibrenoe  injnrioos  t» 
them  has  been  deduced  from  this  positioa,  as  if 
the^  denied  divine  providence  altogether;  bet 
their  reception  of  the  canonical  boolo,  and  tbdr 
known  observance  of  the  usa^  Ibr  ddvine  vtf* 
ship  therein  prescribed,  are  incompatible  with 
such  a  denial. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  thdr 
system,  their  doctrines  held  sway  over  bat  eda* 
paratively  few  persons,  and  those  mostly  na 
distinguished  by  wealth  or  station.  What  Jo^- 
phus  says  of  the  repnlnveneas  of  their  maanen 
IS  in  keeping  with  their  general  principles.  A 
sceptical  materialism  is  generallv  aceonpsnifd 
by  an  undue  share  of  self-confidence  sad  sel^ 
esteem,  which  are  among  the  least  sociabfe  « 
human  qualities. 

The  Saddueees,  equally  with  the  Phariseci, 
were  not  only  a  religious  but  a  iM>litical  party. 
Indeed  as  long  as  the  Mosaic  polity  retaiiK^  •> 
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inflneDce,  social  policy  could  not  be  sundered 
from  religion ;  for  religion  was  eyerything.  Ac- 
eordingty  the  Sadducees  formed  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  parliament,  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  zxiii. 
6),  and  sometimes  enjoyed  the  digni^  of  supreme 
power  in  the  high-priesthood.  Their  possession 
of  power,  howeyer,  seems  to  have  been  owing 
mainly  to  their  individual  personal  influence,  as 
men  of  superior  minds  or  eminent  position,  since 
the  general  current  of  fayour  ran  adyersely  to 
them,  and  their  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  spared 
DO  means  to  keep  them  and  their  opinions  in  the 
background. 

SAFFRON  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, viz.  in  Cant  iv.  14,  where  it  is  mentioned 
slong  witbseyeral  fragrant  and  stimulant  sub- 
stances, such  as  spikenard,  calamus,  and  cinna- 
mon, trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  aloes; 
we  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  it  was  some 
substance  possessed  of  similar  properties.  Saffiron 
has  fh>m  the  earliest  times  been  cultiyated 
in  Asiatic  countries,  as  it  still  is  in  Persia 
and  Cashmere.  Dioscorides  describes  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  it,  and  Pliny  states  that  the 
benches  of  the  public  theatres  were  strewed  with 
saffron:  indeea  *the  ancients  frequently  made 
use  of  this  flower  in  perfumes.  Not  only  saloons, 
theatres,  and  places  which  were  to  be  mled  with 
a  pleasant  fragrance  were  strewed  with  this  sub- 
stance, but  all  sorts  of  vinous  tinctures  retaining 
the  scent  were  made  of  it,  and  this  oosUy  perftime 
was  poured  into  small  fountains,  which  diffused 
the  odour  that  was  so  highly  esteemed.  Even 
frmt  and  comfitures  placed  before  suests  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  rooms  were  spread  over  with  it. 
It  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  modem 
pot-poarri.'  In  the  present  day  a  very  high 
price  is  given  in  India  for  saffron  imported  from 
Cashmere ;  native  dishes  are  often  coloured  and 
flavoared  with  it,  and  it  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
stimulant  medicine. 

The  name  aaffron,  as  usually  applied,  does  not 
denote  the  whole  plant,  nor  even  the  whole  flower 
of  crocus  stttivusy  but  only  the  stigmas,  with  part 
of  the  style,  which,  being  pluckra  out,  are  care- 
fully dried.  These,  when  prepared,  are  dry, 
narrow,  thread-like,  and  twisted  together,  of  an 
orange-yellow  colour,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
and  penetrating  odour,  with  a  bitterish  and  some- 
what aronoatic  taste,  tinging  the  mouth  and 
saliva  of  a  yellow  colour.  Sometimes  the  stig- 
mas are  prepared  by  bein^  submitted  to  pressure, 
and  thns  made  into  what  is  called  cake  saffron,  a 
form  in  whicJi  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia 
into  India.  Hay  saffron  is  obtained  in  this 
pountry  chiefly  firom  France  and  Spain,  though 
>t  is  also  sometimes  prepared  from  the  native 
crocus  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Saffron  was 
fiirmerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medi- 
-ioe,  and  still  enjoys  hish  repute  in  Eastern 
'onntries,  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  con- 
liment 

SA'LAH  (a  shoot),  a  son  or  grandson  of  Ar- 
>haxad  (Gen.  x.  24  ;  xi.  13 ;  Luke  iii.  35). 

SALAAM  IS,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Cyprus, 
)n  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  5\ 
It  was  afterwards  called  Constantia,  and  in  still 
ater  times  Famagusta  [Ctprub]. 

SALA'THIEL.    [SiirALTiKu] 

SATiEM  (peace),  the  original  name  of  Jem- 
^•em  (Gen.  ziv.  18 ;  Heb.  vii.  1,  2),  and  which 


continued  to  be  used  poetically  in  later  times  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.  2)  [Jebitsalem]. 

SA'LIM,  a  place  near  ^non,  where  John  bap- 
tized (John  iii.  23).  Nothing  is  known  of  tms 
site. 

SALOMON  (clothed),  the  flidjer  of  Boaz  (Rutii 
iv.  21 ;  Matt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32). 

SALMO'NE,  a  promontory  forming  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete  (Acts 
xxvii.  7). 

SALO'ME,  a  woman  of  Galilee,  who  .acoom 
panied  Jesus  in  some  of  his  journeys,  and  minis- 
tered unto  him ;  and  was  one  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed his  cracifixion  and  resurrection  (Mark  xv. 
40 ;  xvi.  1).  It  is  gathered  by  comparing  these 
texts  with  Matt  xxvii.  56,  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  the  apostles  James 
and  John. 

SALOME  was  also  the  name  (though  not 
given  in  Scripture)  of  that  daughter  of  Herodias, 
whose  dancing  before  her  uncle  and  father-in- 
law,  Herod  Antipas,  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist  [Ha- 
BODiAN  Family;  John  the  Baptist]. 

SALT  was  procured  by  the  Hebrews  from 
two  sources  :  first,  from  rock-salt,  obtained  from 
hills  of  salt  which  lie  about  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  secondly,  from 
the  waters  of  that  sea,  which,  overflowing  the 
banks  yearly,  and  being  exhaled  by  the  sun  and 
the  heat,  left  behind  a  deposit  of  salt  both  abund- 
ant and  good. 

From  Job  vi.  6  it  is  clear  that  salt  was  used 
as  a  condiment  with  food.  '  Salt  was  also  mixed 
with  fodder  for  catde  (Isa.  xxx.  24).  As  offer- 
ings, viewed  on  their  earthly  side,  were  a  pre- 
sentation to  God  of  what  man  found  good  and 
pleasant  for  food,  so  all  meat-offerings  were  re- 
quired to  be  seasoned  with  salt  (I^v.  ii.  13). 
Salt,  therefore,  became  of  great  importance  to 
Hebrew  worshippers;  it  was  sold  accordingly 
in  the  temple  market,  and  a  large  quantity  was 
kept  in  the  Temple  itself,  in  a  chamber  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose.  The  incense,  *  perfume,' 
was  also  to  have  salt  as  an  ingredient  (Exod. 
xxx.  35;  marginal  reading  *  salted'),  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  sym&lical,  as  well  of  the 
divine  goodness  as  of  man's  gratitude,  on  the 
principle  that  of  every  bounty  vouchsafed  of 
God,  it  became  man  to  make  an  acknowledgment 
in  kind. 

As  salt  thus  entered  into  man's  food,  so,  to  eat 
salt  with  any  one,  was  to  partake  of  his  fare,  to 
share  his  hospitality ;  and  hence,  by  implication, 
to  enjoy  his  favour,  or  to  be  in  his  confidence. 
Hence,  also,  salt  became  an  emblem  of  fidelity 
and  of  intimate  friendship.  At  the  present  hour 
the  Arabs  regard  as  their  fViend  him  who  has 
eaten  salt  with  them,  that  is,  has  partaken  of 
their  hospitality.  The  domestic  sanctity  which 
thus  attache!  itself  to  salt  was  much  enhanced 
in  influence  by  its  religious  applications,  so  that 
it  became  symbolical  of  the  most  sacred  and 
binding  of  obligations.  Accordingly  *  a  covenant 
of  salt  was  accounted  a  very  solemn  bond  (Num. 
xviii.  19;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5;  Lev.  ii.  13):  a  sig- 
nification to  which  force  would  be  given  by  tiie 
preservative  quality  of  salt. 

But  salt,  if  used  too  abundantiy,  is  destractive 
of  vegetation  and  causes  a  desert  Hence  arose 
another  class  of  figurative  applications.  Destroyed 
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dties  were  iowd  with  salt  to  intiinste  that  tbej 
■wen  devoted  to  perpetual  dcKlalioD  (Jude.  ix. 
45) ;  nit  became  a  aymbot  of  bairenDBBa  (DeuL 
xxii.  23;  ZeplL  ii.  9);  aud  'aialt  land'  (Jer. 
XTii.  6)  aignifiea  a  sterile  and  miproduclive  dis- 
trict (Job  mix.  6). 

We  hsTB  reserved  to  the  end  reference  t 
cnlar  nrage  among  the  Iiraeliies,  umel*,  waili- 
lag  new-born  infiuita  in  salt  water ;  whiet)  waa 
regarded  at  to  enential  that  those  could  have 
hardly  any  other  than  an  ill  hie  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  rite  (Eiek.  xvi.  i).  The  practice 
ohvioDsly  BTOM  from  a  regard  to  the  preaerving, 

the  domestic,  the  moral,  and  the  reliffioiu "~ 

which  Bait  was  applied,  and  of  which  it 
the  emblem. 

SALUTATION.  Thefbrmiof  aalatatioa  thai 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  lo  hi  m  a 
collected  from  Seriptnre,  are  the  fhilowing: 

1.  '  BitMitd  be  than  i^  the  Lord,'  or  equivalent 

a.  ■  The  Lord  be  mith  Ihtt.' 

3.  '  Peact  be  unto  thee,'  or  '  tipoK  thtt,'  or  '  vilA 
lAw.'  In  ODontrief  often  ravaged,  and  among 
people  often  ruined  by  war, '  peace '  implied  every 
bleMng  of  lifci  and  this  phrase  had  (herefbre 
the  force  of '  Proaperous  be  thon."  This  w  -  ■*■ 
«ommuiie>t  of  all  lalntalioni  (Jndg.  xii 
Roth  ii.  4 ;  1  Sam.  uv.  6 ;   3  Sam.  xx.  9 ;  Pa. 


t.8),. 


aaonstfa 
theHcbr 
their  k' 


'  Live,  mg  tord,'  waa  a  common  salntttiOD 
,g  the  PhiBaicians,  and  was  also  in  nse  tmol 
s,  but  was  by  them  only  addreMed 
in  the  extended  form  of'  Let  the  king 
live  for  ever  !'  (1  Kings  i.  31)  ;  which  waa  alio 
employed  in  the  Babyloaiaa  and  Peruan  courts 
(Dan.  ii.  41  iii.  9;  v.  lO;  vi.  7,  22;  Neh.  ii.  3). 
S.'JiH/  to  thee]  jay  to  you  I'  rendered  by  Haiti 
an  eqnivalent  of  the  Latin  Ave  I  Salve  I  (Matt, 
zxvii.  29;  xiviil.  9;  Mark  xv.  IS;  Luke  L  «<>■ 
John  zix.  3}. 

The  gestuiea  and  inflectioni  used  in  salutation 
varied  with  the  dignity  and  station  of  the  person 
saluted  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  Orientals  at  "  ' 
day.  It  is  usual  for  the  person  who  gives  o 
tnmi  the  salutation,  to  plaoe  at  (he  same  tim 
right  hand  upon  his  breast,  or  to  touch  hia  lipa, 
and  then  hia  fbrehead  or  tnrban,  with  the  same 
le  cases  the  body  is  gently  inclined. 


SALUTATION 

superior,  does  not  always  give  the  Hlim,  bat 
shows  hia  respect  to  high  rank  by  bending  dovi 
his  hand  to  the  gronnd,  and  Iben  pntliDg  it  to  b 
lips  and  fiirehead.  It  is  a  commoa  CDnna  fcr  ■ 
man  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  snpeiior  intltad  cf 
his  own  (generally  on  the  back  only,  bat  soqk. 
limes  on  both  back  and  front),  and  aen  to  ^  it 
to  his  fbrehead  in  order  to  pay  more  panmbi 
respect.    Servants  thus  evince  their  rcspen  iir 


not  allow  this,  but  only  toachea  the  hsnl  n 
tended  to  take  his ;  wbereunm  the  other  niB  th 
hand  that  has  been  touched  to  his  own  ftps  ud 
fbrehead.  The  custom  of  kisuns  the  Wd  ■ 
idll  preserved,  and  follows  the  first  and  frit 
minary  gestnre;  it  maally  Idkca  plsce  obdhI' 
ing  afber  an  abseDce  of  some  doration,  and  ■<  ' 
an  every-day  compliment,  la  tbia  case,  ibr  p^ 
•on  who  gives  the  kiss  lays  the  right  bui  aier 
the  beard,  and  raises  it  tligihtly  to  his  11^  " 
rather  supports  it  while  it  receives  hii  ki«.  !*• 
cuilom  alrikinglj  illustrates  3  Sam.  xi.S.  I> 
Arabia  Petrwa,  and  some  other  parts,  it  ii  am 
usual  for  persrau  to  lay  tlw  right  sidts  of  '^ 


while  the  right  hand  is  laid  upon  Ibe  left  breast.  I  the  Ups ;  but  if  one  of  the  individuals  '"^^ 
A  person  of  the  lower  orders,  in  addresring  a  I  rank,  the  kiss  is  given  oi 


othecheekiislMdo'i^    , 


MjA    This  ■ 
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ilhutrate  3  Sun.  zx.  S; 
zxiiii.   4;   llfiiL  10-1! ; 
Eiod,  IT.  27  !  XTiii.  7. 

SAMA'KIA  iwaieh-height),  ■  dt;,  lituted 
near  lh«  middle  of  PaJeilioe,  built  b;  Omri,  king 
of  Isrul.  OQ  a  moimUiD  or  hill  of  (he  aame  nune, 
aboat  B.C.  9S5.  It  vu  the  mecropolii  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  hit] 
*u  porchued  from  the  owner,  Sbemer,  fhnn 
«hom  the  city  took  itl  wune  (1  King*  iTi.  S3, 
34).  SunMia  oontinned  to  be  the  cspiul  of 
Itnel  Tor  two  centnriei,  till  th«  eurying  ■*&;  of 
the  ten  tribem  bj  SbalmuMaer,  about  b.c.  790 
(2  Kingi  ZTiL  3,  fi).  Dnring  all  this  time  it  vu 
the  leat  of  idcdatry,  «nd  ii  often  as  mch  de- 
DODDoed  In  the  prophets,  sometimes  in  conneo- 
tion  vith  Jerosalem.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  temple 
of  Bui,  built  bj  Ahab,  and  destroyed  b;  Jeho 
(1  Kings  ITi.  32,  33 ;  3  Kings  x.  18-38).  It  wis 
■he  scene  of  manj  of  the  acts  of  the  prophets 
EliJEth  and  Elisha,  connected  with  the  Tariom 
ftmine*  of  the  land,  the  unexpected  plenty  of 
Samaru,  ud  the  leTerel  deliTeruces  of  the  city 
from  the  Syrians.  After  the  exile  of  the  ten 
tribes,  Samaria  appears  to  hsTe  continued,  fbr  a 
time  at  leait,  the  chief  city  of  the  fbreignen 
brooght  to  occupy  their  place  ;  although  Shechem 
toon  became  the  csmtsl  of  the  Samaritanl  b<  a 
religions  sect.  John  Hyrcanns  took  the  eitv 
after  a  year's  ilege,  and  laied  it  to  the  groand. 
Yet  it  mnM  aoon  have  revived,  as  it  is  not  long 
after  mentioned  si  an  inhabited  place  in  the  poa- 
KKioa  of  the  Jews.  Fompey  restored  it  to  its 
former  posseeson ;  and  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
bj  Gabinins.  Angnttat  bestowed  Samaria  on 
Herod ;  who  erentnally  rebuilt  the  city  with  great 
migniBcence,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste. 
Here  Hemd  planted  a  etdooy  of  6000  persons, 
(■imposed  parti;  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  partiy  of 
pec^''^  frtun  the  environs ;  enlarged  the  drCDio- 
ference  of  the  city ;  and  sarroanded  it  with  a 
■tniDg  wall  twenty  stades  in  drcnit.  In  the 
midst  of  the  citj — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  inmmit 
of  the  hill — he  left  a  lacred  plaoe  of  a  stade  and 
a  half,  splendidly  decorated,  and  here  he  erected 
a  temple  to  Augnitos,  celebrated  for  its  msgni- 
tode  and  beantr.  The  whole  dtv  was  greatly 
omainented,  and  became  a  atrODg  fortress.  Snch 
was  the  Samaria  of  the  time  of  the  New  Teata- 
ment,  where  the  Gc«pel  was  preached  by  Philip, 
and  a  chnrch  was  gatiiered  by  the  aposlJrs  (Acta 
viii.  S,  g,  sq.).  At  what  time  the  city  of  Herod 
became  desolale.  no  existing  acoonDti  state  ;  but 
all  the  notices  of  the  fourth  century  and  later 
iad  to  the  inference  that  it»  denmetion  had 
already  taken  place.  A  few  scanty  notices  of 
Sanixria  are  fonod  scattered  thronah  the  worka 
of  andent  travellers,  but  it  wai  not  till  the  present 
ccntory  that  it  waa  fally  explored  and  described. 
The  Mil  of  Samaria  is  an  oblong  mountain  of 
Moddersble  elevation,  and  very  regular  in  form, 
Btnated  in  the  midstof  a  broad  deep  valley.  Be- 
yond this  valley,  which  completely  iiolates  the 
aill,  the  mountains  riae  again  on  every  side, 
forming  a  oomplete  vail  aronnd  the  dty.  They 
"e  terraced  to  the  tops,  sown  in  grain,  and 
planted  with  olives  and  d^  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  nnmber  of  handsome  villages  qipear 
great  advant^,  their  white  stooe  cotla«s  c( 
■'■atinc  strikmriy  with  the  verdnre  of  the  tre 
'  Th*  Ull  of  Sumria'  itself  is  cnltiTaied  tn 


SAMARITANS 


TOT 


its  base,  the  tenaeed  udea  and  tttmmit*  bong 
oorered  with  e(ffn  and  with  olive-trees.  Hie 
most  couqiicQOQS  rain  of  the  place,  is  the  church 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  erected  on  the  spot 
which  an  old  tradition  fixed  as  the  place  of  his 
borial,  if  not  of  his  martyrdom.    It  is  Mid  lo 


re  limit*  its  antiqni^  to  the  period  of 
es,  although  a  portion  of  the  eMteni 
lo  have  been  of  eariier  date.  On  the 
■animit  of  the  hill  is  an  area,  cooe  suromided  1^ 
limestone  columns,  of  which  fifteen  are  ttill 
standing,  sod  two  pmstrate.  There  is  do  trace 
of  the  order  of  their  architeetnre,  nor  any  indica- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  edifice  to  which  they 
belong.  On  the  W.9.W.  descent  of  tiie  hill  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  colonnade,  of  which  eighty- 
two  columns  are  still  standing,  and  the  number  of 
those  &llen  and  broken  mnit  be  much  greater. 
They  may  without  much  beaitation  be  referred  to 
the  lime  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  moat  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  some  one  of  the  splendid 
edifices  with  which  be  adorned  the  dty. 

SAMAR'ITANS.  In  the  books  of  Kings  there 
are  brief  noticea  of  the  origin  of  the  people  called 
Samaritans.  Tbe  ten  trib«  which  revolted  from 
Rehoboam.  son  of  Solomon,  chose  Jeraboam  for 
their  king.  A  fter  his  deration  to  the  throne  be 
set  up  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  leit  re- 
peated visits  of  his  subjects  to  Jerusslem,  (or  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  the  true  God,  should 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  himself.  After- 
wards Samaria,  built  b;  Omri,  became  the  metro- 
polis of  Israel,  and  thus  the  semntion  between 
Judah  and  Israel  was  renderetl  complete.  The 
pet^le  took  the  name  Saaaritaiu  tnua  the  capital 
city.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hcoea,  Samaria  wb* 
taken  by  the  Astyriana  under  Shalmaneser,  who 
carried  away  the  inhabitanta  into  eaptinty,  and 
introduced  colonies  into  their  plaoe  &«m  Babylon, 
Cathah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sephartaim.  Tbeae 
new  inhabitants  carried  along  with  them  their 
own  idolatrous  worship ;  and  on  bring  infested 
widi  linos,  sent  to  tl»arh»ddon,  king  of  Aasjria. 
2x3 
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A  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Leri  was  aeoordinffly  dif- 
patehed  to  them,  who  came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel, 
teaehingthe  people  how  they  ahould  fear  the 
Lord.  Thaa  it  appears  that  the  people  were  a 
mixed  race.  The  greater  part  of  the  Israelites 
had  been  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians, 
inclading  the  rich,  the  strong,  and  snch  as 
were  able  to  bear  arms.  Bat  the  poor  and  the 
feeble  had  been  left.  With  them,  therefore,  the 
heathen  colonists  became  incorporated.  As  the 
people  were  a  mixed  race,  their  religion  also  as- 
somed  a  mixed  character.  In  it  the  worship  of 
idols  was  associated  with  that  of  the  Ime  God. 
But  apostacy  from  Jehoyah  was  not  universal. 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  Samaritans  wished  to  join  them  in 
rebuilding  the  temple  (Ezra  iv.  2).  But  the  Jews 
declined  the  proffered  assistance ;  and  from  this 
time  the  Samaritans  threw  every  obstacle  in  their 
way.  Hence  arose  that  inveterate  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  nations  which  afterwards  increased 
to  such  a  height  as  to  become  proverbial.  In  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  Manasses,  son  of  the 
Jewish  high -priest,  married  the  daughter  of 
Sanbalkt  the  Samaritan  ^vemor ;  and  to  avoid 
tiie  necessity  of  repudiatmg  her,  as  the  law  of 
Moses  re<^uired,  went  over  to  the  Saniaritans,  and 
became  high-priest  in  the  temple  which  his  fether- 
in-law  built  for  him  on  Mount  GeriziiiL  From 
this  time  Samaria  became  a  reftige  for  all  mal- 
content Jews ;  and  Uie  very  name  of  each  people 
became  odious  to  the  other.  About  the  year 
B.C.  109,  John  Hyrcanus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  the  Samaritans ; 
but  B.C.  25,  Herod  rebuilt  them  at  great  expense. 
In  their  new  temple,  however,  the  Samaritans 
could  not  be  indnoed  to  offer  sacrifices,  but  still 
oontinoed  to  wonhip  on  Gerisim.  At  the  present 
day  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a  few  fiunilies. 
Shiechem,  now  called  Nabnlus,  is  their  place  of 
abode.  Theystillpossessacopyofthe  Mosaic  law, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  forms  the  only  portion 
of  Scripture  the  Samaritans  have  ever  received  or 
acknowledged.  The  opinion  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  in  the  hands  otitrael 
from  the  time  of  Behoboam,  as  well  as  amons 
Judahj  has  been  held  by  many  distinguishea 
critics,  and  appears  to  be  correct  The  prophets, 
who  freonently  inveigh  against  the  Israelites  for 
their  idolatry  and  their  crimes,  never  accuse  them 
of  being  destitute  of  the  law,  or  ignorant  of  its 
contents.  It  is  wholly  improbable,  too^  that  the 
people,  when  carried  captive  into  Assyria,  took 
with  them  all  the  copies  of  the  law.  Thus  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Samaritan, 
as  well  as  the  Jewish  copy,  originally  flowed  ftom 
the  autocraph  of  Moses.  The  two  constitute,  is 
Act,  different  recensiona  <f  the  game  work,  and 
coalesce  in  point  of  antiquity. 

SA'MOS,  an  island  in  the  JBgean  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Lydia,  in  Ana  Minor,  and  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  promontory  which 
terminates  in  Cape  Trogyllium.  The  apostle 
Paul  touched  at  ue  island  in  his  voyage  from 
Greece  to  Syria  (Acts  xx.  15).  Samoa  contained, 
some  years  ago,  about  60,000  people,  inhabiting 
eighteen  large  villages,  and  about  twenty  small 
ones. 

SAMOTHRA'CE,  an  island  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  above  the  Hellespont,  I 
with  a  lofty  mountain,  and  a  city  of  the  same  ' 


name.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  myi- 
teries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  was  a  sacred 
asylum.  Paul  touched  at  this  island  on  his  fint 
voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11).  The  island  ii 
now  called  Samandrachi.  It  is  but  thinly  peopksd, 
and  contains  only  a  single  village. 

SAM'SON.  This  celebrated  clmnpian  and 
judge  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Bfanoah,  of  tbr 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  bom  aji.  284$,  of  a  mother 
whose  name  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Seriptnm 
His  birth  was  announced  by  a  heavenly  Die»eii§cr, 
who  declared  to  his  mother  that  the  child  vidi 
which  she  was  pregnant  was  to  be  a  son,  who 
should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  upon  whw 
head  no  rasor  was  to  come,  and  who  was  to  prove 
a  signal  deliverer  to  his  people.  She  was  diiectoL 
accordingly,  to  conform  her  own  regimen  to  the 
tenor  of  the  Nazarite  law,  and  stnctlj  abstain 
from  wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquor,  and  froo 
ever^  species  of  impure  food  [Naxabite].  A^ 
oordmg  to  the  *  prophecy  gmng  before  upon  him,' 
Samson  was  bom  in  the  allowing  year,  and  Ik 
destination  to  great  achievements  o^pm  to  eriiur 
itself  at  a  very  eariy  age  by  the  illapoes  of  super- 
human streng^  wuch  came  frtmi  time  to  tine 
upon  him.  Those  spedmens  of  extraordinary 
prowess,  of  which  the  slaying  of  the  lion  at  'Hb- 
nath  without  weapons  was  one,  were  doubtless  the 
result  of  that  special  influence  of  the  Host  Higk 
which  is  referred  to  in  Jud^.  xiii.  25. 

As  the  position  of  the  tnbe  of  Dan,  borderiv 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  exposed  thai 
especially  to  the  predatory  incnnions  of  ths 
pcMiple,  It  was  plamly  the  design  of  heaTca  a 
raise  np  a  deliverer  in  that  region  where  be  vs 
most  needed.  The  Philistines,  therefore,  beeioie 
very  naturally  the  objects  of  that  retribotin 
course  of  proceedings  in  which  s*"»«ftn  was  to  be 
the  principal  actor,  and  upon  which  he  flosid 
only  enter  by  seeking  some  oocasioD  of  odnag 
hostilities  tluit  would  bring  the  two  pec^ioto 
direct  collision.  Snch  an  occaaion  was  afinded 
by  his  meeting  with  one  of  the  danghten  of  the 
Philistines  at  Timnath,  whom  he  besought  bs 
parents  to  procure  for  him  in  marriage. 

At  his  wedding-foast,  the  attendance  of  a  Isfe 
company  of  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  conTcacd 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  his  asp- 
tials,  but  in  reality  to  keep  an  insidioas  vaiek 
upon  his  movements,  fnmisned  the  oecasioDof  i 
common  Oriental  device  for  enlivening  eoter 
tainments  of  this  nature.  He  propoonded  a  riddV. 
the  solution  of  which  referred  to  his  obtaioisf/ 
(quantity  of  honey  from  the  carcase  of  a  sbi: 
lion,  and  the  clandestine  manner  in  which  is 
guests  got  possession  of  the  clue  to  the  «ni^ 
cost  thirty  PhJlistinM  their  lives.    The  next  if 
stance  of  lus  vindictive  policy  was  prompted  bv 
the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  received  at  tfe 
hands  of  his  fkther-in-law,  who,  upon  a  fHvoba» 
pretext,  had  given  away  his  daughter  in  marriap 
to  another  man,  and  was  executed  by  secoriog  < 
multitude  of  foxes,  or  rather  jocira/t,  sod,  bf 
tyinff  firebrands  to  their  tails,  setting  fire  to  tbr 
cornfields  of  his  enemies.    The  indignatioB  of  the 
Philistines,  on  diaoovering  the  author  of  the  ost- 
rage,  vented  itself  upon  the  fomily  of  his  &<^ 
in-law,  who  had  been  the  remote  occasion  of  it 
in  the  burning  of  their  house,  in  which  both 
&ther  and  daughter  perished.    Tliis  was  a  fro^ 
provocation,  for  which  Samson  threatened  to  be 
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rerenged ;  and  thereupon  lulling  a^n  them  with- 
oat  ceremony  he  smote  them,  as  it  is  said,  *  hip 
and  thigh  irith  a  great  slaughter.' 

Haying  sabseqaently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  rock  Etam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  hy  con- 
senting to  a  pusillanimous  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  his  own  countrymen,  hy  which  he  agreed 
to  surrender  himself  in  honds  provided  they  would 
not  themseWes  fiill  upon  him  and  kill  him.  Being 
brought  in  this  apparently  helpless  condition  to  a 
place  called  from  the  event  Lehi,  a  jaw,  his  pre- 
ternatural potency  suddenly  put  itself  forth,  and 
snapping  the  oonis  asunder,  and  snatching  up  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  he  dealt  so  effectually  about 
him,  that  a  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the  spot. 
That  this  was  altogether  the  work,  not  of  man, 
but  of  God,  was  soon  demonstrated.  Wearied 
with  his  exertions,  the  illustrious  Danite  became 
£unt  fh>m  thirst,  and  as  there  was  no  water  in 
the  place,  he  prayed  that  a  fountain  might  be 
opened.  His  prayer  was  heard ;  God  caused  a 
stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  rock  hard  by,  and 
Samson  in  gratitude  gaye  it  the  name  of  En- 
hakkore,  a  word  that  signifies  '  the  well  of  him 
that  prayed,'  and  which  continued  to  be  the  de- 
agnation  of  the  fountain  ever  after. 

The  Philbtines  were  from  this  time  held  in 
such  contempt  by  their  yictor,  that  he  went 
openly  into  me  city  of  Graza,  where  he  seems 
to  have  suffered  himself  weakly  to  be  drawn 
into  the  company  of  a  woman  of  loose  character, 
the  yielding  to  whose  enticements  exposed  him 
to  the  most  imminent  peril.  His  presence  being 
soon  noised  abroad,  an  attempt  was  made  during 
the  night  forcibly  to  detain  him,  by  closing  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  making  them  fast;  but 
Samson,  apprised  of  it,  rose  at  midnight,  and 
breaking  away  bolts,  bars,  and  hinges,  departed, 
carrying  the  gates  upon  his  shoulders,  to  the  top 
of  a  neighbouring  hill  that  looks  towards  Hebron 
(not  *  before  Hehron,'  as  the  words  are  rendered  in 
the  Authorised  Version).  After  this  his  enemies 
strove  to  entrap  him  by  guile  rather  than  by 
Science;  and  they  were  too  sucoessfhl  in  the 
end.  FalliDg  in  love  with  a  woman  of  Sorek, 
named  Delilah,  he  became  so  infatuated  by  his 
passion,  that  nothing  but  his  bodily  strength  could 
equal  his  mental  weakness.  The  princes  of  the 
Philistines,  aware  of  Samson's  infirmity,  deter- 
mined by  means  of  it  to  get  possession,  if  possible, 
of  his  person.  For  this  purpose  they  propose  a 
tempting  bribe  to  Delilah,  and  she  enters  at  once 
into  the  treacherous  compact  She  employs  all 
her  art  and  hlandishments  to  worm  fit>m  him  the 
s^ret  of  his  prodigious  strength.  Having  for 
some  time  amused  her  with  fictions,  he  at  last,  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  disclosed  to  her  the  fact 
that  it  lay  in  his  hair,  which  if  it  were  shaved 
would  leave  him  a  mere  common  man.  Not  that 
his  strength  really  lay  in  his  hair,  for  this  in  fact 
had  no  natural  influence  upon  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  His  strength  arose  from  his  relation  to 
God  as  a  Nazarite,  and  Uie  preservation  of  his 
hair  unshorn  was  the  mark  or  sign  of  his  Naza- 
riteship,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  God  of  the 
continuance  of  his  miraculous  physical  powers. 
If  he  lost  this  sigBt  the  badge  of  his  consecration, 
lie  broke  his  vow,  and  consequently  forfeited  the 
thing  signified.  God  abandoned  him,  and  he 
was  thenceforward  no  more,  in  this  respect,  than 
an  or^nary  man.    His  treacherous  paramour 


seized  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  his  de- 
claration to  the  test  She  shaved  his  head  while 
he  lay  sleeping  in  her  lap,  and  at  a  concerted 
si^ai  he  was  instantly  arrested  by  his  enemies 
lying  in  wait  Having  so  loug  presumptuously 
played  with  his  ruin.  Heaven  leaves  him  to  him* 
sel^  as  a  punishment  for  his  former  guilty  in- 
dulgence. He  is  made  to  reap  as  he  had  sown, 
and  is  consigned  to  the  hands  of  his  relentiess 
foes.  His  punishment  was  indeed  severe,  thoush 
he  amply  revenged  it,  as  well  as  redeemed  m 
a  measure  his  own  honour,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  met  his  death.  The  Philistines  having 
deprived  him  of  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in 
a  prison,  and  made  him  grind  at  the  mill  like  a 
slave,  thus  reducing  him  to  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation  and  shame. 

In  process  of  time,  while  remaining  in  this 
confinement,  his  hair  recovered  its  growth,  and 
with  it  such  a  profound  repentance  seems  to  have 
wrought  in  his  heart  as  virtually  re-invested  him 
with  the  character  and  the  powers  he  had  so 
culpably  lost.  Of  this  &cthis  enemies  were  not 
aware.  Still  exulting  in  their  possession  of  the 
great  scourge  of  their  nation,  they  kept  him,  like 
a  wild  beast,  for  mockery  and  insult  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  when  an  immense  multitude,  in- 
cluding the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Philistines, 
were  convened  in  a  large  amphitheatre,  to  cele- 
brate a  feast  in  honour  of  their  god  Dagon,  who 
had  delivered  their  adversary  into  their  hands, 
Samson  was  ordered  to  be  brought  out  to  be  made 
a  laughing-stock  to  his  enemies,  a  butt  for  their 
scoffs,  insults,  mockeries,  and  merriment  Se- 
cretiy  determined  to  use  his  recovered  strengtii 
to  tremendous  effect,  he  persuaded  the  boy  who 
guided  his  steps  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot  where 
be  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon  which  the 
roof  of  the  building  chiefly  rested.  Here,  after 
pausing  for  a  short  time,  while  he  prefers  a  hrief 
prayer  to  Heaven,  he  grasps  the  massy  pillars, 
and  bowing  with  resistless  force,  the  whole  build- 
ing rocks  and  totters,  and  the  roof,  encumbered 
with  the  weight  of  tiie  spectators,  rushes  down, 
and  the  whole  assembly,  including  Samson  him- 
self, are  crushed  to  pieces  in  the  ruin. 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  personages  of  all  history,  whether 
sacred  or  profane.  The  enrolment  of  his  name 
by  an  apostolic  pen  (Heb.  xi.  32)  in  the  list  of 
the  ancient  worthies,  *  who  had  by  faith  obtained 
an  excellent  repute,'  warrants  us  undoubtedly  to 
entertain  a  favourable  estimate  of  hb  character  on 
the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fidelity  of 
the  inspired  narrative  has  perpetuated  the  record 
of  infirmities  which  must  lor  ever  mar  the  lustre 
of  his  noble  deeds. 

SAMIJEL,  the  last  of  those  extraordinary 
regents  that  presided  over  the  Hebrew  common- 
w^th  under  the  title  of  Judges.  The  circum* 
stances  of  his  birth  are  detailed  at  length  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Samuel.  His  mother 
vowed  that  if  Jehovah  should  give  her  a  man- 
child,  she  would  devote  him  to  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and 
when  the  hirth  of  a  son  fulfilled  her  hopes,  this 
child  of  prayer  was  named  Samuel  {heard  ^ 
God).  In  consequence  of  his  mother's  vow,  the 
boy  was  from  his  early  years  set  apart  to  tiie  ser- 
vice of  Jehovah,  under  the  immediate  tutvlaize 
of  Eli. 
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The  degeuency  of  the  people  at  this  time  wm 
extreme.    The  tribes  seem  to  have  administered 
thdraffiiirsas  independent  republics,  the  national 
confederacy^  was  weak  and  disunited,  and  the 
spirit  of  public  patriotic  enterprise  had  been  worn 
out  by  constant  turmoil  and  invasion.    The  theo- 
cratic influence  was  also  scarcely  felt,  its  peculiar 
miuisten  being  withdrawn,  and  its  ordinaiy  mani- 
festations, except  in  the  routine  of  the  L«Titical 
ritual,  having  ceased ;  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
precious  in  those  days,  there  was  no  open  vision ' 
(iii.  1).    The  young  deyotee,  *  the  child  Samuel/ 
was  selected  by  JehoYsh  to  renew  the  deliverance 
of  his  oracles.    As  he  lay  in  his  chamber  adjoin- 
ing the  sacred  edifice,  the  Lord,  by  means  adapted 
to  his  juTenile  capacity,  made  known  to  him  his 
first  and  fearful  conmiunication — the  doom  of 
Eli's  apostate  house.    Other  revelations  speedily 
followed  this ;  the  frequency  of  God*s  messages 
to  the  young  prophet  established  his  ikme ;  and 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  them  secured  his  reputa- 
tion.   The  fearful  fiite  pronounced  on  thenead 
and  family  of  the  pontificate  was  soon  executed. 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  £U*s  sons,  both  fell  in  one 
day;  the  Israelites  were  defeated  with  a  gnat 
slaughter,  and  the  ark  of  God  was  taken.    Their 
fiUher  sat  by  the  wavside  to  gather  the  earliest 
news  of  the  battle,  for  his  '  heart  trembled  for 
the  ark  of  God  ;*  and  as  a  Aigitive  from  the  scene 
of  conflict  reported  to  him  the  sad  disaster — 
Israel  routed  and  fleeing  in  panic,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  both  slain,  and  the  ark  of  Goa  taken — 
this  last  and  overpowering  intelligenoe  so  shocked 
him,  that  he  &inted  and  roll  from  his  seat,  and  in 
his   fall  *  brake  his  neck  and  died'  (iv.   18). 
When  the  feeble  adminbtratiou  of  Eli,  who  hsid 
judged  Israel  forty  years,  was  concluded  by  his 
death,  Samuel  was  too  young  to  succeed  to  the 
regency,  and  the  actions  of  Siis  earlier  portion 
of  his  life  are  left  unrecorded.    The  ark,  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  Philistines,  soon  vindi- 
cated its  majesty,  and  after  being  detained  among 
them  seven  months,  was  sent  back  to  Israel.    It 
did  not,  however,  reach  Shiloh,  in  conse(^uence 
of  the  fearfhl  judgment  of  Bethshemesh  (vi.  19), 
but  rested  in  Kiijath-jearim  for  no  fewer  than 
twenty  years  (vii.  2).    It  is  not  till  the  expiration 
of  this  period  that  Samuel  appears  again  in  the 
history.    This  long  season  of  national  humilia- 
tion was  to  some  extent  improved.     'All  the 
house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord,'  and 
Samuel,  seising  upon  the  crisis,  issued  a  public 
manifesto,  exposing  the  sin  of  idolatry,  urging 
on  the  people  religious  amendment,  and  pro- 
mising political  deliverance  on  their  reformation. 
The  people  obeyed,  the  oracular  mandate  was 
effectual,  and  the  principles  of  the  theocracy  again 
triumphed  (vii.  4).    The  tribes  were  summoned 
by  the  prophet  to  assemble  in  Mizpeh,  and  at 
this  assembly  of  the  Hebrew  conutia,  Samuel 
seems  to  have  been  elected  regent  (vii.  6). 

This  mustering  of  the  Hebrews  at  Mispeh  on 
the  inauguration  of  Samuel  alarmed  the  Philis- 
tines, and  their  '  lords  went  up  asainst  Israel.' 
Samuel  assumed  the  functions  of  Uie  theocratic 
viceroy,  offered  a  solem  oblation,  and  implored 
the  immediate  protection  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
answered  with  propitious  thunder.  A  fearful 
storm  burst  upon  the  Philistines  they  were  sig- 
nally defeated,  and  did  not  recruit  their  strengSi 
again  during  tiie  administration  of  the  propMt- 


jndge.  The  gratefhl  victor  erected  a  stone  of 
remembrance,  and  named  it  EbeoeKr  (tie  ttam 
of  hdp).  From  an  incidental  allusoo  (viL  U) 
we  learn,  too,  that  about  this  time  the  Aiaoritei, 
the  Eastern  foes  of  Israel,  were  also  at  peace  with 
theoL  The  presidency  of  Samuel  appears  to 
have  been  eminentiy  successful.  From  the  very 
brief  sketch  given  us  of  his  public  life,  we  infer 
that  the  administration  of  justice  occupied  do  little 
share  of  his  time  and  attention.  He  went  {nn 
year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Ptethel,  Gilgsl,  ud 
Mizpeh,  places  not  very  &r  distent  from  eich 
other,  but  chosen  perhaps  because  they  were  the 
old  scenes  of  worsnip. 

The  dwelling  of  the  prophet  was^  at  Rsmah, 
where  religious  worship  was  established  after  the 
patriarchal  model,  and  where  Samuel,  like  Abn- 
ham,  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord. 

In  Samuel's  old  age  two  of  his  sons  were  tp- 
pointed    by   him  deputy-judges  in   Beersfaeba 
These  young  men  possessed  not  their  father's  in- 
tegrity of  spirit,  but  *  turned  aside  after  lacn, 
took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment'  (I  Ssn. 
viii.  3).    The  advanced  years  of  the  ve&enble 
ruler  himself,  and  his  approaching  diBsolotioa, 
the  certainty  that  none   of  his   fiunily  oodU 
fill   his  office  with   advantage  to  the  coontrj. 
the  horror  of  a  period  of  anarchy  which  hs 
death  might  occasion,  the  necessity  of  hsviof 
some  one  to  put  an  end  to  tribal  jesloosiet  tin 
concentrate  the  energies  of  the  nation,  especiiUj 
as  there  appeared  to  be  symptoms  of  leneved 
warlike  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Axdid^ 
nites  (xii.  12)— these  considerations  seem  to  haw 
led  the  elders  of  Israel  to  adopt  the  bold  tttp 
of  assembling  at  Ramah  and  soliciting  Samoel 
<  to  make  a  king  to  judge  them.'    The  propoK^ 
change  from  a  republican  to  a  regal  form  (rif  go- 
vernment displeased  Samuel  for  various  noosi 
Besides  its  being  a  departure  Ax>m  the  fint  po- 
litical institute,  and  so  fiir  an  infringemeot  ontfae 
rights  of  the  divine  head  of  the  theocm;,  it 
was  regarded  by  the  regent  as  a  virtual  durge 
against  lumself,  and  might  appear  to  him  u^ 
of  those  examples  of  popular  fickleness  sod  in- 
gratitude whicn  the  history  of  every  reslffl  a* 
hibits  in  profusion.     Jehovah  comforts  Ssmael 
in  tlus  respect  by  saying,  *  They  have  not  r^ecttd 
thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me.'    Being  wsed 
of  God  to  accede  to  their  request  for  a  kiogt  t*^ 
yet  to  remonstrate  with  the  people,  and  set  befiR 
the  nation  the  perils  and  tyranny  of  a  monsrehiol 
government  (viii.  10),  Samuel  proceeded  to  tlie 
election  of  a  sovereign.    Saul,  son  of  Kish,  'i 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly,'  whom  be  bi^ 
met  unexpectedly,  was  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Jehovah  as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  by  the  propbft 
was  anointed  and  saluted  as  monarch.    Simoel 
again  convened  the  nation  at  Mizpeh,  again  vi^ 
honest  zeal  condemned  their  project,  Imt  esosed 
the  sacred  lot  to  be  taken.    The  lot  fUl  on  Sul 
The  prophet  now  formally  introduced  him  to  tbr 
people,  who  shouted  in  joyous  aodamstion '  Go^ 
save  the  king.' 

Not  content  with  oral  explanations,  this  lait  <* 
the  republican  chlefit  not  only  told  the  |»ople  the 
manner  of  the  kingdom,  *  but  wrote  it  in  s  book 
and  Uud  it  up  before  the  Lord.'  What  is  he* 
asserted  of  Ssmiuel  mav  mean,  that  he  extncM 
fh>m  the  Pentateuch  the  recorded  p^'^^'^^'l^ 
Moses  for  a  Ibtare  monarchy,  and  added  to  it  fB» 
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warnino,  and  oonnsels,  and  iaf^piards  as  his 
inspired  sagacity  might  suggest  Saul's  first  battle 
being  so  successful,  and  the  preparatioDS  ibr  it 
displaying  no  ordinary  energy  and  promptitude 
of  character,  his  popularity  was  suddenly  ad- 
vanced, and  bis  throne  secured.  Taking  adyan- 
tage  of  the  seneral  sensation  in  favour  of  Saul, 
Sainnel  cited  the  people  to  meet  again  in  Gilgal, 
to  renew  the  kinsdom,  to  ratify  the  new  consti- 
tution, and  solemnly  instal  the  sovereign  (xi.  14). 
Here  the  upright  judge  made  a  powerful  appeal 
to  the  assembly  in  vindication  of  nis  government, 
snd  the  whole  multitude  responded  in  unanimous 
approval  of  his  honesty  and  intrepidity  (xii.  3, 
4).  Then  he,  still  jealous  of  God's  prerogative 
and  the  civil  rights  of  his  people,  briefly  narrated 
their  history,  showed  them  how  they  never  wanted 
chieftains  to  defend  them  when  they  served  God, 
and  declared  that  it  was  distrust  of  God's  raising 
up  a  new  leader  in  a  dreaded  emergency  that 
excited  the  outcry  for  a  king.  In  proof  of  this 
charge  he  appealed  to  JehovtSi,  who  answered  in 
a  fearful  hurricane  of  thunder  and  rain.  The 
terrified  tribes  confessed  their  gnilt,  and  besought 
Samuel  to  intercede  for  them  in  his  disinterested 
patriotism. 

It  is  said  (vii.  15)  that  Samuel  judged  Israel 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  assertion  may  mean 
that  even  after  Saul's  coronation  Sfunuel's  power, 
though  formally  abdicated,  was  yet  actually  felt 
and  exercised  in  the  direction  of  state  affairs. 
No  enterprise  could  be  undertaken  without 
Samnel's  concurrence.  His  was  an  authority 
higher  than  the  king's.  We  find  Saul,  having 
mastered  his  forces,  about  to  march  against  the 
Philistines,  yet  delaying  to  do  so  till  Samiuel  con- 
secrated the  undertaking.  He  came  not  at  the 
time  appointed,  as  Saul  thought,  and  the  impa- 
tient monarch  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice — a 
fearful  violation  of  the  national  law.  The  pro- 
phet arrived  as  the  religious  service  was  con- 
cluded, and  rebuking  Saul  for  his  presumption, 
<listinctly  hinted  at  the  short  continuance  of  his 
kingdom.  Again  we  find  Samuel  charging  Saul 
^ith  the  extirpation  of  the  Amalekites.  The 
royal  warrior  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  but 
obeyed  not  the  mandate  of  Jehovah.  His  apolo- 
gies, somewhat  craftily  framed,  for  his  inconsist- 
encies, availed  him  not  with  the  prophet,  and  he 
^as  by  the  indignant  seer  virtually  dethroned. 
He  had  forfeited  his  crown  by  disobedience  to 
God.  Yet  Samuel  mourned  for  him.  But  now 
tile  Lord  directed  him  to  make  provision  for  the 
fhture  gorernment  of  the  country  (xvi.  I).  To 
prevent  strife  and  confusion  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  circumstances,  that  the  second  king  should 
^  appointed  ere  the  first  sovereign's  demise. 
Samuel  went  to  Bethlehem  and  set  apart  the 
youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jesse,  *•  and  came  to  see 
Saul  no  more  till  the  day  of  his  death.'  At  length 
S|unuel  died  (xxv.  I),  and  all  Israel  mourned  for 
^*  and  buried  him  in  his  house  at  Ramah. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF.  The  two  books  of 
Samuel  were  anciently  reckoned  as  but  one  among 
the  Jews,  and  that  they  form  only  one  treatise  is 
apparent  from  their  structure. 

The  contents  of  these  books  belong  to  an  inter- 
ring period  of  Jewish  history.  The  preceding 
^>^\  of  Judges  refers  to  the  afiiairs  of  the  re- 
public as  ther  were  administered  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  Uie  nation  was  a  congeries  of  inde- 
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pendent  cantons,  sometimes  partially  united  for 
a  season  under  an  extraordinary  dictator.  As, 
however,  the  mode  of  government  was  changed, 
and  remained  monarcmcal  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom,  it  was  of  national  importance  to 
note  the  time,  method,  and  means  of  the  altera- 
tion. This  change  happening  under  the  reeency 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  sages,  his  lue  be- 
came a  topic  of  interest  The  first  book  of  Samuel 
gives  an  account  of  his  birth  and  early  call  to 
the  duties  of  a  seer,  under  Eli's  pontificate ;  de- 
scribes the  low  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
people,  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies ;  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as  judge ;  his 
prosperous  regency ;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons, 
the  clamour  for  a  change  in  the  ciyil  constitution ; 
the  installation  of  Saul;  his  rash  and  reckless 
character;  his  neglect  of^  or  opposition  to,  the 
theocratic  elements  of  the  government  Then 
the  historian  goes  on  to  relate  God's  choice  of 
Dayid  as  king ;  his  endurance  of  long  and  harass- 
ing persecution  from  the  reigning  sovereisn ;  the 
melancholy  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  on  the  field 
of  Gilboa;  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  man 

*  according  to  God's  own  heart'  to  universal 
dominion ;  his  earnest  efforts  to  obey  and  follow 
out  the  principles  of  the  theocracy ;  his  formal 
establishment  of  religious  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
now  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  and  his  series  of 
victories  over  all  the  enemies  of  Judsea  that  were 
wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.  The  annalist  re- 
cords David's  aberrations  from  the  path  of  duty ; 
the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom,  and 
its  suppression ;  his  carrying  into  effect  a  census 
of  his  dominions,  and  the  Divine  punishment 
which  this  act  incurred;  and  concludes  with  a 
few  characteristic  sketches  of  his  military  staff. 
The  second  book  of  Samuel,  while  it  relates  the 
last  words  of  David,  yet  stops  short  of  his  death. 
As  David  was  the  real  founder  of  the  monarchy 
and  arranger  of  the  religious  economy ;  the  great 
hero,  legislator,  and  poet  of  his  country ;  as  his 
dynasty  maintained  itself  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
till  the  Babylonian  invasion ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  description  of  his  life  and 
government  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  early 
Jewbh  history.  The  books  of  Samuel  thus  con- 
sist of  three  interlaced  biographies — those  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 

The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  this 
early  history  is  attended  with  difficulty.  Ancient 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  usual  theory,  that  the 
first  twenty-four  chapters  were  written  by  Samuel, 
and  the  rest  by  Nathan  and  Gad.  Various  argu- 
ments have  of  late  been  brought  against  this 
opinion,  but  thej  are  more  ingenious  than  solid. 
The  striking  circumstance  that  these  books  do 
not  record  David's  death,  though  they  give  his 
last  words — his  last  inspired  efi'usion — afford,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  strone  presumption  that  they 
must  have  been  composed  before  that  monarcn 

*  slept  with  his  fiithers.' 

The  design  of  these  books  is  not  very  different 
fh>m  that  of  the  other  historical  treatises  of  the 
Old  Testament  The  books  of  Kings  are  a  history 
of  the  nation  cs  a  theocracy ;  those  of  Chronicles 
have  special  reference  to  the  form  and  ministry 
of  the  religious  worship,  as  bearing  upon  its  re- 
establishment  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 
Samuel  is  more  biographical,  yet  the  theocratic 
element  of  the  govemmeat  is  not  overlooked.    It 
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'n  diitiiietly  biooght  to  liew  in  tbe  earlr  chipters 
coDceruiog  EUi  and  his  house,  and  the  fortnnea  of 
the  ark;  in  the  pusaget  which  describe  the 
change  of  the  coustiCation  ;  in  the  blessing  which 
TtsuA  on  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  ;  in  the  curee 
which  fell  on  the  Bethshemiles,  aod  Uzzah  md 
Saul,  for  intriuiTe  interference  vith  holy  things. 
The  book  shows  clearly  that  God  waa  a  jealoos 
God;  thai  obedience  lohim  secured  felicity  ;  that 
the  natiou  sinned  in  seeking  another  king;  that 
Sint's  special  iiiiqaity  was  his  impious  oblivion 
of  his  station  as  only  Jehovah's  vicegerent,  for  he 
contemned  the  propheta  and  slew  the  priesthood; 
and  thkt  David  owed  hia  prosperity  to  hit  carefnl 
culture  of  the  lacred  priticiple  of  the  Hebrew  ad- 
minislration.  This  early  production  eontaioed 
lessons  both  for  the  people  and  for  sacueeding 
monarcha,  beariog  on  it  the  motto, '  Whatsoever 
things  were  writleu  aforetime  were  wrilten  for 
uur  learning.' 

SANBAL'LAT,  a  native  of  Horonaim,  beyond 
the  JonUo  (Neh.  ii.  10),  and  probably  also  a 
Hoabitish  chiefs  whom  (perhaps  from  old  national 
haired)  we  find  united  iu  council  with  the  Sama- 
ritans, and  active  in  attempting  to  deter  the  re- 
tnmed  eaitet  ttom  fortifymg  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iv.  1,  sq. ;  vi.  1.  sq,).  Subsequently,  during  the 
ahaenee  of  Nehemiab  in  Persia,  a  son  of  Joiada, 
the  high  priest,  was  married  to  his  daughter 
(Neh.  liii.  28). 

SANDAL,  a  covering  for  the  feet,  usnally  de- 
noted by  the  word  translated  ■  i^hoe '  in  the  A  atbo- 
riied  Version.  It  was  usually  a  sole  of  hide, 
leather,  or  wood,  bound 


but  i 


bnskins  as  eventually  came 

La^es  of  rank  appear  to  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  their  sandolB  (Cant.  viL  l) ; 
thoagh,  if  the  bnde  in  that  hook  was  an  Egyptian 
princess,  as  some  suppose,  the  exclamation. '  How 
beaulitiil  are  thy  feet  with  sandals,  O  prince's 
daughter!'  may  imply  admiration  of  a  luxury 
properly  Egyptian,  as  the  hidies  of  that  country 
werenoled  for  iheirsumpmous  sandals.  Bat  Ihu 
taste  was  probably  general ;  for,  at  the  present 
day,  the  dress  slippers  of  ladies  of  rank  are  among 
the  richest  articles  of  their  attire,  being  elabo- 
rately embroidered  with  flowers  and  other  figures 
wrought  in  tilk,  silver,  and  gold. 


—^  t^i    > 


g*t.    [Ancient  %;ptlui  HwiUli.] 
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xceptin^  perhaps,  that  from  the  greater 
Bs  o?  their  country,  they  were  nsuolly  of 
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ir  and  malerialE.  Tbe 
Egyptian  sandals  varied  slightly  in  bra:  thw 
worn  by  the  upper  clatset,  and  by  women,  vnr 
usually  pointed  and  turned  up  at  the  end,  like 
ourskala  and  many  of  the  Eastern  ilippenalilr 
present  day.  They  were  made  of  a  sonof  vain 
or  interlaced  work  of  palm-leaves  and  pspyrv- 
stalks  or  other  similar  materials,  and  aonKiiBa 
of  leather;  and  were  frequentiy  lined  Kilhclmb. 
on  which  the  figure  of  a  cajAive  wu  iwnld; 
that  humiliating  position  b«ng  considered  witHi 
to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  whom  they  biud 
and  despised.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  irti 
adopted  this  practice;  but  the  idea  which  il  a- 
pressed,  of  treading  their  enemii*  Dndertb«rf« 
was  l^miliar  to  them  (Jcieh.  i.  S4).  Thw  v 
the  middle  cUsses  who  were  in  the  htbil  i' 
wearing  sandals,  often  preferred  walking  Uir 
footed. 


In  transferring  a  possession  or  domup  it  *•> 
customary  to  deliver  a  sandal  (Ruth  iv.  Ti  ■  ii 
our  middle  ages,  a  glove.  Hence  the  uctaof 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  re^on  or  teirini. 
was  a  symbol  of  oocupwicy.  So  P*.  Il  IU-  ^ 
Ruth,  as  above,  the  delivering  of  a  saodil  Bf 
nifled  that  the  next  of  kin  transferred  tosimbi 
a  sacred  obligation;  and  he  was  bence  csUa- 
'  sandal-loosed.' 

It  was  ondoabtedly  the  ctBtom  to  take  off  ^ 
sandals  on  holy  ground,  in  the  act  of  wontnF 
and  in  the  pretence  of  a  soperior.  Qencc  ^ 
oommand  to  take  the  sandals  &om  the  ftcl  ^' 
such  circumstances  (Eiod.  lii.  5 ;  Josh,  v,  I)' 
This  is  still  the  well-known  custom  of  tbe  £■>- 
an  Oriental  taking  off  his  shoe  in  cases  in  v^ 
a  European  would  remove  his  hat  Tbe  >l>e 
of  the  modem  Orientals  are,  however,  Disd<  " 
slip  off  easily,  which  wits  not  the  ate  i'' 
saodala,  that  required  to  be  ouboimd  with  h« 
trouble.  This  operation  wa*  nsually  perliin» 
by  servants ;  and  hence  the  act  of  duIodub;  th 
sandals  of  anotiwr  became  a  familiar  tymw  f 
servitude  (Mark  i.  7;  Luke  iii.  16;  John  i.!'- 
Acts  xiii.  !S). 

SANHEDRIM,  more  properly  aurau** 
the  supreme  judicial  council  of  the  Jews,  Hp- 
dally  for  religious  affiurs.  This  coanril  w^ 
slated  of  seventy  members.  To  this  nunibtr''' 
high  priest  was  added,  '  provided  he  wu  •  ["^ 
endowed  with  wisdom.'  According  lo  Vr.  J* 
the  raembera  of  the  council '  conasted  of  ibe  siw 
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eminent  priests,  and  of  the  scribes  of  the  people, 
who  were  chosen  for  lift*,  but  each  of  whom  nad 
to  look  to  lus  own  industry  for  his  support*  In 
the  New  Testament  they  are  frequently  termed 
Prietts,  Eiders,  and  Scribet.  By  the  first  are  to 
be  onderstood,  not  such  as  had  sustained  the  office 
of  high-priest,  but  the  chief  men  among  the 
priests;  probably  the  presidents  of  the  twenty- 
four  classes  into  which  the  priesthood  was 
divided.  By  the  second,  we  are  probably  to  un- 
derstand the  select  men  of  the  people — persons 
whose  rank  or  standing  led  to  their  being  raised 
to  this  distinction.  And  by  the  last  are  desig- 
nated those,  whether  of  the  LcTiticai  family  or 
not,  who  ^ve  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, especially  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 

In  the  council  the  office  of  president  belonged 
to  the  high-priest,  if  he  was  a  member  of  it. 
Next  in  rank  to  him  was  the  vice-president,  who 
bore  the  title  oi  Father  <fthe  House  (f  Judgment ; 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pre- 
sident in  case  he  should  be  prevented  by  any  ac- 
cidental cause  fh)m  discharging  his  duties  him- 
self. The  third  grade  of  rank  was  that  of  the 
mge,  whose  business  was  to  give  counsel  to  the 
assembly.  The  assembly,  when  convened,  sat  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  or  half-moon,  the  pre- 
sident oocupjring  the  centre.  At  each  extremity 
stood  a  scnbe,  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  council.  The  meet- 
ings of  Uiis  council  were  usually  held  in  the 
morning.  Their  place  of  meeting  was  a  hall, 
close  by  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  and  leading 
from  the  outer  court  of  the  women  to  the  holy 
place.  In  cases  of  urgency  the  Sanhedrim  might 
he  convened  in  the  house  of  the  high-priest  (Matt. 
xxvi.  3). 

The  functions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  writers,  co-extennve  with  the 
civil  and  religious  relations  of  the  people.  But 
in  the  notices  of  this  body,  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  nothing  which  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  their  powers  extended  beyond  mat- 
ters of  a  religious  kind.  Questions  of  blasphemy, 
of  sabbath-breaking,  of  heresy,  are  those  alone 
which  we  find  refened  to  their  judicature  (oomp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  57-65 ;  John  v.  11, 18 ;  Matt.  xii.  14, 
sq. ;  Acts  v.  17,  sq.,  &c).  On  those  guilty  of 
these  crimes  they  could  pronounce  sentence  of 
death ;  but  under  the  Roman  government,  it  was 
not  competent  ibr  them  to  execute  this  sentence. 
At  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  the 
iSanhedrim  arose,  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
The  Jews  trace  this  council  to  the  times  of  Moses, 
ind  find  the  origin  of  it  in  the  appointment  of  a 
!x>dy  of  elders  as  the  assistants  of  Moses  in  the 
lischarge  of  his  judicial  functions  (Num.  xi. 
1 6,  1 7).  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  this 
nras  any  other  than  a  temporary  arrangement  for 
he  benefit  of  Moses ;  nor  do  we,  in  the  historical 
>ooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  detect  any  traces 
Nrhatever  of  the  existence  of  this  coimcil  in  the 
imes  preceding  the  Babylonish  captivity,  nor  in 
hose  immediately  succeeding  the  return  of  the 
lews  to  their  own  land.  The  earliest  mention  of 
he  existence  of  this  council  by  Josephus,  is  in 
M>nnection  with  the  reign  of  Hvrcanus  II.,  b.c. 
}9.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  existed  before 
his  time — that  it  arose  gradually  after  the  cessa- 
ion  of  the  prophetic  office  in  Judidi,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  felt  want  of  some  supreme  direction 
and  judicial  authority—that  the  number  of  its 
members  was  fixed  so  as  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  council  of  elders  appointed  to  assist  Moses — 
and  that  it  first  assumed  a  formal  and  influential 
existence  in  the  later  years  of  the  Macedo-Grecian 
dynasty. 

SAPPHPRA,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  his  ac- 
complice in  the  sin  for  which  he  died  T  Acts  v. 
1-10).  Unaware  of  the  judgment  which  had  be- 
fkllen  her  husband,  she  entered  the  pUce  about 
three  hours  after,  probably  to  look  fat  him;  and 
being  there  interrogated  by  Peter,  repeated  and 
persisted  in  the  '  lie  unto  the  Holv  Ghost,'  which 
nad  destroyed  her  husband ;  on  which  the  grieved 
apostle  maide  known  to  her  his  doom,  and  pro- 
nounced her  own — *  Behold,  the  feet  of  those  who 
have  buried  thy  husband  are  at  the  door,  and 
shall  carry  thee  out'  On  hearing  these  awful 
words,  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet  [Ananias]. 

SAFPHIRE,  a  precious  stone,  mentioned  in 
Exod.  xxiv.  10;  xxviii.  18;  Job  xxviiL  16; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  19.  It  is  next  in 
hardness  and  value  to  the  diamond,  and  is  mostly 
of  a  blue  colour  of  various  shades.  It  is  often 
found  in  collections  of  ancient  gems. 

SA'RAH  (a  princess,  a  noble  ladv),  the  wife  of 
Abraham,  and  mother  of  Isaac  Sine  was  at  first 
called  Sarai,  which  Ewald  explains  to  mean  coit- 
tentious,  quarrelsome.  As  Sarah  never  appears 
but  in  connection  with  some  circumstance  in 
which  her  husband  was  principally  concerned,  all 
the  facts  of  her  history  have  alreadv  been  aiven 
in  the  article  Abraham,  and  her  conduct  to  Uagar 
is  considered  in  the  article  which  bears  her 
name. 

SARDIS,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Ljrdia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
in  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Pactolus,  is 
in  N.  lat  38°  30^;  E.  long.  27®  57'.  Sardis  was 
a  great  and  audent  city,  and  from  its  wealth  and 
importance  was  the  object  of  much  cupidity  and 
of  many  neges.  When  taken  by  Cyrus,  under 
Croesus,  its  last  king,  who  has  become  proverbial 
fer  his  riches,  Sardis  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  opulent  cities  of  the  East.  After  their  vic- 
tory over  Antiochus  it  passed  to  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  rapidly  declined  in  rank  and  im- 
portance. In  the  time  of  THberius  it  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the 
emperor.  'The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  bore  an  ill 
repute  among  the  ancients  for  their  voluptuous 
habits  of  life.  The  place  that  Sardis  holds  m  the 
Apocalypse,  as  one  of  the  *  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia,'  is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  interest  with 
whidi  the  Christian  reader  regaras  it.  From 
what  is  said  it  appears  that  it  had  already  declined 
much  in  real  religion,  aldiough  it  still  maintained 
the  name  and  external  aspect  of  a  Christian 
church,  *  having  a  name  to  live,  while  it  was 
dead' (Rev.  iii.l). 

Successive  eardiquakes,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks,  have  reduced  this  once  flou- 
rishing city  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  presenting  many 
remuns  of  its  former  splendour.  The  habitations 
of  the  living  are  confined  to  a  few  miserable  cot- 
tages, formmg  a  village  called  Sart 

SARDIUC  one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  17  ; 
xxxix.  10),  and  also  mentioned  in  Exek.  xxviii. 
13.    The  sardius  is  the  stone  now  called  the  ck> 
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neliaii,  from  its  ooloar,  which  resembles  that  of 
raw  flesh.  The  Hebrew  name  is  derived  from  a 
root  which  signifies  being  red.  The  sardios  or 
camelian  is  o?  the  flint  nmily,  and  is  a  kind  of 
chalcedony.  The  more  vivid  the  red  in  this 
stone,  the  higher  is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held.  It  was  anciently,  as  now,  more  frequently 
engraved  on  than  any  other  stone.  The  ancients 
caUed  it  sardios,  because  Sardis  in  Lydiawas  the 

glace  where  they  first  became  acquainted  witii  it ; 
ut  the  sardios  of  Babylon  was  considered  of 
ffreater  valoe.  The  Hebreifs  probably  obtained 
ttie  camelian  from  Arabia.  In  Yemen  there  is 
fi>aud  a  veiy  fine  dark-red  camelian,  which  is 
called  d'Akik.  The  Arabs  wear  it  on  the  finger, 
on  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  in  the  belt  be- 
fore the  abdomen.  It  is  sopposed  to  stop  hemorr- 
hage when  laid  on  a  fresh  wound. 

SARIXyNYX,  a  precious  stone  exhibiting  a 
milk-white  varietv  of  the  onyx  or  chalcedony, 
intermixed  with  shades  or  stripes  of  the  sardian 
(or  camelian) ;  hence  the  compound  name  of  sard- 
onyx.    It  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  xxi.  80. 

SAREPTA  (Luke  iv.  26),  Hebrew  Zartphath, 
a  Phoenician  town  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  men- 
tioned in  I  Kings  xvii.  9,  10;  Obad.  20.  It  is 
the  place  where  Elgah  went  to  dwell,  and  where 
he  performed  the  miracle  of  multiplying  the  bar- 
rel of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised 
the  widow's  son  to  life.  It  still  subsists  as  a  large 
village,  under  the  name  of  Sarafend. 

SAR'GON,  king  of  Assyria.    [Asstria.] 

SA'TAN  {the  advermry  or  opptaer).  The  doc- 
trine of  Satan  and  of  Satanic  agency  is  to  be  made 
out  from  revelation,  and  from  reflection  in  agree- 
ment with  revelation. 

Besides  Satan,  he  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dra- 
gon, the  Evil  One,  the  Angel  of  the  Bottomless 
Pit,  the  Prince  of  this  World,  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air,  the  God  of  this  World,  Apol- 
lyon,  Abaddon,  Belial,  Beelzebub.  Satan  and 
Devil  are  the  names  by  which  he  is  oflener  dis- 
tinguished than  by  any  other,  the  former  being 
applied  to  him  about  forty  times*  and  the  latter 
about  fifty  times. 

The  word  Satan  occurs  in  its  tpec\fic  sense  as  a 
proper  name  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2,  and  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  chapters  of  Job.  See  also  1  Chron.  xxi.  1. 
When  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, this  doctrine  of  an  inrisible  evil  agent 
becomes  more  clear.  With  the  advent  of  Christ 
and  the  opening  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the 
great  opposer  of  that  kingdom,  the  particular  ad- 
versary and  antagonist  of  the  Saviour,  would  na- 
turally become  more  active  and  more  known. 
The  antagonUm  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  to 
Christ  and  his  kingdom  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament 

Devil  is  the  more  frequent  term  of  designation 
given  to  Satan  in  the  New  Testament  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  which  go  to  confirm  the  rule, 
the  uiUM  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament  shows 
this  term  to  be  a  proper  name,  applied  to  an  ex- 
traordinary being,  whose  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man race  is  ^eat  and  mischievous  (Matt.  iv. 
1-11;  Luke  viii.  12;  John  viii.  44;  Acts  xiii. 
10;  Ephes.  vi.  11 ;  1  Pet  v.  8;  1  John  iii.  8; 
Rev.  xii.  9).  In  the  original  this  name  is  given 
exclusively  to  the  prince  of  evil  spirits,  never  to 
these  spirits  themselves,  who,  in  connection  with 
demoniacal  possessions,  are  almost  always  termed 


'demons' — a  distinctioa  which  the  Aothorixed 
Version  has  foiled  to  observe. 

We  determine  the  personality  of  Satan  by  tbe 
same  criteria  that  we  use  in  determining  whefber 
Caesar  and  Napoleon  were  real,  peisooal  beingi, 
or  the  personifications  of  abstract  idess,  m,  bj 
the  tenor  of  history  concerning  them,  sad  the 
ascription  of  personal  attributes  to  them.  All 
the  forms  of  personal  agency  are  made  ose  of  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  setting  forth  the  chancter 
and  conduct  of  Satan.  They  describe  him  ai 
having  power  and  dominion,  messengers  and  fol- 
lowers. He  tempts  and  resists;  he  is  held  a^ 
countable,  charged  with  guilt ;  is  to  be  judged. 
and  to  receive  fooal  punislunent  On  thesoppasi- 
tion  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  sacred  writen  to 
teach  the  proper  personality  of  Satan,  they  ooold 
have  found  no  more  express  terms  thin  thoae 
which  they  have  actually  used.  And  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  did  not  intend  to  teach  ndi  i 
doctrine,  their  use  of  language,  incapable  of  earn* 
municating  any  other  idea,  is  wholly  inexpUcaUe. 

The  class  of  beings  to  which  Satan  origioally 
belonged,  and  which  constituted  a  odestiaJ  llie^ 
archy,  is  very  numerous :  '  Ten  thousand  tiiocs 
ten  tiaousand  stood  before  him'  (Dan.  vii.  lo). 
Thev  were  created  and  dependent  (John  i.  3:. 
Analogy  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  an 
different  grades  among  the  angels  as  among  other 
races  of  beings.  The  Scriptures  warrant  dK 
same.  Michael  is  described  as  one  of  the  cki^ 
princes  (Dan.  x.  13) ;  as  duef  captain  of  thete 
of  Jehovah  (Josh.  v.  14).  Similar  distincQoi 
exist  among  the  fidlen  angels  (Col.  ii.  15 ;  Epk. 
vi.  12).  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tiier 
were  created  susceptible  of  improvement  io  ^ 
respects,  except  moral  purity,  as  they  oertaiol) 
were  capable  of  apostacy.  As  to  the  time  vfaa 
they  were  brought  into  being,  the  Bible  issileot: 
and  where  it  is  silent,  we  should  be  siieo^or 
speak  with  modesty.  It  is  probable,  that  tf 
they  were  the  highest  in  rank  among  the  CRt- 
tures  of  God,  so  they  were  the  first  in  &t  orderof 
time ;  and  that  they  may  have  continued  fot  ap^ 
in  obedience  to  their  Maker,  before  the  creaooa 
of  man,  or  the  fiill  of  the  apostate  angels. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  as  to  the  apostacy  of 
some,  of  whom  Satan  was  the  chief  snd  lesdff 
(Jude,  ver.  6 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4).  Those  who  follov<«i 
him  in  his  apostacy  are  described  as  beloogiog^ 
him.  The  company  is  called  the  devil  sod  bif 
angels  (Matt  xxv.  41).  The  relation  marke| 
here  denotes  the  instrumentality  which  the  dr*" 
may  have  exerted  in  inducing  those  ealled  b 
angels  to  rebel  against  Jehovim  and  join  tbea- 
selves  to  his  interests.  As  to  what  constitnted  tbt 
first  sin  of  Satan  and  his  followers,  there  hai  been 
a  diversity  of  opinions.  Some  have  sappoied  tb* 
it  was  the  begmling  of  our  fbrst  parents.  Otboi 
have  believed  that  the  first  sin  of  the  sngeU  ii 
mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  2.  The  sacred  writfl 
intimate  very  plainly  that  the  first  traosgroBA 
was  pride,  and  that  from  this  sprang  open  reber 
lion.  Of  a  bishop,  the  aposUe  says  (l  Tun.  iii-  ^  '- 
*  He  must  not  be  a  novice,  lest  bemg  yoSt^ "? 
with  pride,  he.fiill  into  the  condemnation  of  tb^ 
devil.'  From  which  it  appears  that  pride  vasv 
sin  of  Satan,  and  that  for  this  he  was  coodenael 
This,  however,  marks  tiie  9110%  of  thesin,apd 
not  the  act 

The  agency  of  Satan  extends  toall  dtfthcdp(< 
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or  causes  to  be  done.  To  this  agency  the  follow- 
ing  restrictions  haye  been  generally  supposed  to 
exist :  it  is  limited,  first,  by  the  direct  power  of 
God ;  he  cannot  transcend  the  power  on  which  he 
is  dependent  for  existence; — secondly,  by  the 
finiteness  of  his  own  created  ^Busnlties ; — thirdly, 
by  the  established  connection  of  cause  and  effect, 
or  the  laws  of  nature.  The  miracles,  which  he 
has  been  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  working, 
are  denominated  lying  signs  and  wonders  (2  Thess. 
ii.  9).  With  these  restrictions,  the  devil  goes 
about  like  a  roaring  lion. 

llis  agency  is  moral  and  physical.  First,  mo- 
ral. He  beguiled  our  first  parents,  and  thus 
brought  sin  and  death  upon  them  and  their  pos- 
terity (Gen.  iii.).  He  moved  David  to  number 
the  people  (1  Chron.  xxi.  I).  He  resisted  Jo- 
shua the  high-priest  (Zech.  iii.  1).  He  tempted 
Jesus  (Matt  iv.) ;  entered  into  Judas,  to  induce 
him  to  betray  his  master  (Luke  xxii.  3) ;  insti- 
^ted  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  V.  3) ;  hindered  Paul  and  Barnabas 
on  their  way  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  ii. 
18).  He  is  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii.  2) ;  and  he  de- 
eeiveth  the  whole  world  (Rev.  xii.  9). 

But  his  efforts  are  directed  against  the  bodies 
of  men,  as  well  as  against  their  souls.  That  the 
asency  of  Satan  was  concerned  in  producinff 
physical  diseases  the  Scriptures  plamly  teach 
(Job  ii.  7 ;  Luke  xiii.  16).  Peter  says  of  Christ, 
that  be  went  about  doing  good  ana  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil  (Acts  z.  38). 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  there  are  difficulties 
connected  with  the  agency  ascribed  to  Satan.  But 
9bje(;tions  are  of  little  weight  when  brought 
against  well-authenticated  &ct8.  Any  objections 
raised  against  the  agency  of  Satan  are  equally 
valid  against  his  existence.  If  he  exists,  he 
must  act ;  and  if  he  is  evil,  his  agency  must  be 
evil.  The  influence  exerted  by  wicked  spirits 
no  more  militates  against  the  benevolence  of 
God,  than  does  the  agency  of  wicked  men,  or  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  any  form.  £<vil  agents 
ire  as  really  under  the  divine  control  as  are  good 
igents.  And  out  of  evil,  God  will  cause  good  to 
x>me.  He  will  make  the  wrath  of  devils  as  well 
IS  of  men  to  pnuse  him,  and  the  remainder  He 
will  restrain. 

SATYR.  There  is  much  to  suggest  the  pro- 
bability that  the  *saWr'  of  Isa.  xiii.  21,  and 
Kxxiv.  14,  if  not  also  the  *  hairy  ones'  (rendered 
deTiIs ')  of  Lev.  xvii.  7,  were  no  other  than  a 
:pecies  of  ape  or  baboon.  The  only  species  of  ape 
>f  the  baboon  form  known  in  Arabia  is  the  Macacos 
iLrabicus,  remarkable  for  stature  and  aspect,  hav- 
og  the  doglike  nose  and  approximating  eyes  of 
>aboons ;  the  skin  of  the  face  of  a  reddish  colour ; 
he  snout,  lips,  and  chin  black;  the  forehead 
ow,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  furnished  with 
>o6hy,  long,  white  hair;  the  breast,  arms  and 
»houlders  similarly  covered,  but  the  loins  and 
ower  extremities  of  a  fine  chestnut ;  the  tail  of 
he  same  colour,  of  no  great  length,  tufted  at  the 
iiidf  and  all  the  hands  black.  It  is  found  firom 
:he  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  through  Southern 
i\rabta  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  be^^ond  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Tigris.  Like  other 
large  and  formidable  Simiadse,  it  is  less  solicitous 
%boat  the  vicinity  of  trees,  because  it  is  armed 
vrith  powerful  canines ;  holds  its  enemy  firmly 


grasped,  and  fights,  not  singly,  but  assisted  by 
die  whole  troop:  it  frequents  scrubby  under^ 
wood  near  water,  but  becomes  more  rare  eastwud 
of  Yemen.  Comparing  the  characters  of  this 
species,  we  find  it  by  configuration,  colours,  and 
manners  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
idolatry  in  its  grossest  and  most  debasing  aspect 
The  Hebrew  people,  already  fimiiliar  with  a  si- 
milar worship  in  £gypt,  may  have  copied  the 


SD8.    [Macacus  Anbiciu.] 

native  tribes  in  the  wilderness,  and  thus  drawn 
upon  themselves  the  remonstrance  in  Lev.  xvii. 
7,  where  the  allusion  to  these  animals  is  very 
descriptive,  as  is  that  in  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  and  again, 
xxxiv.  14,  where  the  ima^  is  perfect,  when  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  *  hairy  ones '  lurking  about 
the  river  in  the  juniper  and  liquorice  jungle,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Rich  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Buina 
<f  BabyUm. 

SAUL,  sonofK'ish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites.  The  corrupt 
administration  of  justice  by  Samuel's  sons  fur- 
nished an  occasion  to  the  Hebrews  tat  rejectine 
that  theocracy,  of  which  they  neither  appreciatea 
the  ^ue,  nor,  through  their  unfkithiuJness  to  it, 
enjoyed  the  full  advantages  (1  Sam.  viii.).  An 
invasion  by  the  Ammonites  seems  also  to  have 
conspired  with  the  cause  just  mentioned,  and 
with  a  love  of  novelty,  in  prompting  the  de- 
mand for  a  king  (1  Ssim.  xii.  12)— an  officer 
evidentiy  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  theocracy, 
though  contemplated  as  an  historical  certainty, 
and  provided  for  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  (1  Sam. 
xii.  17-20;  Dent  xvii.  14-20).  An  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  this  request,  as  not  only 
an  instance  of  ingratitude  to  Samuel,  but  of  re- 
bellion against  Jehovah,  and  the  delineation  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  kings — notwithstand- 
ing the  restrictions  prescribed  in  the  law — ^mi^ht 
be  expected  to  conduct  themselves  (I  Sam.  viii. 
1 1 ;  X.  25),  havine  fieiiled  to  move  the  people  from 
their  resolution,  we  Lord  sent  Saul,  who  had  left 
home  in  quest  of  his  fiither's  asses,  which  had 
strayed,  to  Samuel,  who  having  informed  Saul  of 
the  divine  purpose  regarding  him,  and  having  at 
a  feast  shown  him  a  preference,  which,  no  doubt, 
the  other  guests  understood,  privately  anointed 
him  king,  and  gave  him  various  tokens,  by  which 
he  might  be  assured  that  his  designation  was  from 
Jehovah  (I  Sam.  ix.  x.).  Movm  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Samuel,  and  l^  the  fulfilment  of  these 
siffus,  Saul's  reluctance  to  assume  the  office  to 
which  he  was  called  was  overcome.  On  his  way 
home,  meeting  a  company  of  prophets,  he  was 
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leized  with  the  prophetic  aiBatns,  and  so  gave 
occasion  to  a  proverb  afterwards  in  use  among 
the  Jews.    Immediately  after,  Saal  was  elected 
at  Mixpah  in  a  solemn  assembly  by  the  determi- 
nation of  the  miracnlons  lot— and  both  previonsly 
to  that  election  (x.  16),  and  subsequently,  when 
iusolted  by  the  worthless  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
he  showed  that  modesty,  humility,  and  forbear- 
ance which  seem  to  have  characterised  him  till 
corrupted  by  the  possession  of  power.    The  per- 
son thus  set  apart  to  discharge  the  royal  function, 
possessed   at  least  those   corporeal  advantages 
which  most  ancient  nations  desiderated  in  their 
sovereiens.    His  person  was  tall  and  command- 
ing, and  he  soon  showed  that  his  courage  was  not 
inferior  to  his  strength  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  x.  23). 
His  belonging  to  Benjamin  also,  the  smallest  of 
the  tribes,  though  of  distinguished  bravery,  pre- 
vented the  mutiud  jealousy  with  which  either  of 
the  two  great  tribes,  Judah  and  Ephraim,  would 
have  re^irded  a  king  chosen  Arom  the  other ;  so 
that  his  election  was  received  with  general  re- 
joicing, and  a  number  of  men,  moved  by  the  au- 
thority of  Samuel  (x.  20),  even  attached  them- 
selves to  him  as  a  body-guard,  or  as  counsellors 
and  assistants.  In  the  mean  time  the  Ammonites, 
whose  invasion  had  hastened  the  appointment  of 
a  kiuff,  having  besiesed  Jabesh  in  Gilead,  and 
Nahash  their  king  having  proposed  insulting  con- 
ditions to  them,  the  elders  of  that  town,  appa- 
rently not  aware  of  Saul's  election  (1  Sam.  xi.  3), 
sent  messengers    through  Uie  land    imploring 
help.    Saul  acted  with  wisdom  and  promptitude ; 
summoning  the  people,  en  masse,  to  meet  him 
at  Bezek,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  multitude  he 
totally  routed  the  Ammonites.  He  and  the  people 
then  betook  themselves,  under  the  direction  of 
Samuel,  to  Gil^l,  there  with  solemn  sacrifices  to 
reinstal  the  victorious  leader  in  his  kingdom 
(I  Sam.  xi.).    At  Gilgal  Saul  was  publicly  an- 
ointed, and  solemnly  installed  in  the  kingdom  by 
Samuel,  who  took  occasion  to  vindicate  the  parity 
of  his  own  administration — which  he  virtually 
transferred   to  Saul — to  censure  the  people  for 
their  ingratitude  and  impiety,  and  to  warn  both 
them  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of  disobedience  to 
theoommandsof  Jehovah  (I  Sam. xii.).  [Samuel.] 
.   The  restrictions  on  which  he  hdd  the  sove- 
reignty had  (I  Sam.  x.  25)  been  fully  explained 
as  well  to  Saul  as  to  the  people,  so  that  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  his  true  position  as  merely  the 
lieutenant  of  Jehovah,  king  of  Israel,  who  not 
only  gave  all  the  laws,  but  whose  will,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  them,  was  constanUy  to  be  consulted 
and  complied  with.    The  first  occasion  on  which 
his  obedience  to  this  constitution  was  put  to  the 
test  brought  out  those  defects  in  his  character 
which  showed  his  unfitness  for  his  high  office, 
and  incurred  a  threat  of  that  rejection  which  his 
subsequent  conduct  confirmed  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13). 
Having  organized  a  small  standing  army,  part 
of  which,  under  Jonathan,  had  taken  a  fort  of 
the  Philistines,  Saul  summoned  the  people  to 
withstand  the  fbroes  which  their  oppressors,  now 
alarmed  for  their  dominion,  would  naturally  as- 
semble.   But  so  numerous  a  host  came  against 
Saul,  that  the  people,  panic-stricken,  fled  to  rocks 
and  caverns  for  safety — years  of  servitude  having 
extinguished  their  courage,  which  the  want  of 
arms,  of  which  the  policy  of  the  Philistines  had 
deprived  them,  9till  farther  diminished.    Appa- 


rently reduced  to  extremity,  and  the  seventh  dt; 
beinff  come,  but  not  bein^  ended,  the  expiratkn 
of  which  Soimuel  had  enjoined  lum  to  wait,  Snd 
'  offered  a  burnt  offering,'  thus  intmdiog  into  the 
priest's  office.  Samuel  having  denoiuioed  tk 
displeasure  of  Jehovah  and  its  oonsequcnoo,  Idt 
him,  and  Saul  returned  to  Gibeah.  Left  to  hia- 
self,  Saul's  errors  multiplied  apace.  Jouthsa. 
having  assaulted  a  garnson  of  the  Philistins 
(apparentiy  at  Michmash,  1  Sam.  xiv.  31,  vhid 
therefore,  mast  have  been  situated  near  Migroa 
in  Gibeah,  ver.  1,  and  within  sight  of  it,  ver.  15. 
Saul,  aided  bv  a  panic  of  the  enemy,  an  ear> 

Suake,  and  the  co-operation  of  his  fbgitire  ful- 
iers,  effected  a  great  slaughter ;  bat  by  a  nA 
and  foolish  denunciation,  he  (1)  impeded  his  sir- 
cess  (ver.  30),  (2)  involved  the  people  in  a  tv- 
lation  of  the  law  (ver.  33),  and  (3),  hdIms  in- 
vented by  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of  tk 
people,  would  have  endol  with  putting  JonadiB 
to  aeath  for  an  act  which,  being  done  in  igoih 
ranee,  could  involve  no  guilt 

Another  trial  was  affi>rded  Saul  before  lus  fin. 
rejection,  the  command  to  extirpate  the  Asuk- 
kites,  whose  hostility  to  the  people  of  God  vs 
inveterate  (Dent  xxv.   18 ;  Exod.  zviL  S-IS: 
Num.  xiv.  42-4.5  ;  Judg.  ill.  13;  vi.  3),  and  vbo 
had  not  by  repentance  averted  that  doom  vhkb 
had  been  delayed  550  years  (I  Sam.  xiv.  48>  i 
second  time  Saul  wilfully  violated  the  divine  eos- 
mission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  7^ 
stubbornness  in  persisting  to  rebel  against  tki- 
rections  of  Jehovah  was  now  visited  by  thatfal 
rejection  of  his  fomily  from  succeeding  him  c 
the  throne,  which  luid  before  been  threitawi 
Tver.  23;  xiii.  13,  14).     Alter  this  second  aid 
nagrant  disobedience,  Saul  reoei\ed  no  more  psb- 
lic  countenance  from  the  venemble  prophet,  vb? 
now  left  him  to  his  sins  and  his  ponidaot; 
*  nevertheless,  be  mourned  for  Saul,'  and  the  Urd 
repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king  (xr.35). 

The  denunciations  of  Samuel  sunk  into  the 
heart  of  Saul,  and  produced  a  deep  melueh^j. 
which  either  really  was,  or  which  his  physciaaf 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14, 15 ;  comp.  Gen.  L  2)  told  hia. 
was  occasioned  by  an  evu  spirit  from  the  Laid. 
By  the  advice  of  his  servants,  music  was  empiof^ 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  deep  rndsnclwh 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  David  was  Ttv» 
mended  to  his  notice  as  one  *  cunning  in  plsjip^ 
Some  critics  have  supposed,  however,  and  app- 
rentiy  with  good  reason,  that  this  event  occorrai 
subsequentiy  to  the  transactions  recorded  in  ckf 
xviii. 

Though  not  acquainted  with  the  nnctioB<>^ 
David,  yet  having  received  intimation  thattk 
kingdom  should  be  given  to  another,  SsnJ  «)^ 
suspected  from  his  accomplishments,  beroiss. 
wisdom,  and  popularity,  that  David  was  his  d^ 
tined  successor;  and,  instead  of  oonclodiortlis: 
his  resistance  to  the  divine  purpoee  would  oelv 
accelerate  his  own  ruin,  Saul,  in  the  spirit  v. 
jealousy  and  rage,  commenced  a  series  (^id*^* 
derous  attempts  on  the  life  of  his  rival  (xTiii.  )^^ 
11 ;  xix.  10),  that  must  have  lost  him  tbenspt^ 
and  sympathy  of  his  people,  which  they  «cuw 
for  the  object  of  his  malice  and  envy,  ^^J*; 
ble  qualities  also  theyboUi  exercised  and  rndeM 
more  conspicuous.  The  slaushter  of  Ahimo^ 
the  priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.\  under  pretence  of  w 
being  a  partisan  of  David,  and  of  dghrf-ft«« 
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•tb«r  print!  of  tbe  honie  of  Eli,  to  wboin  do- 
biiig  could  be  imputed,  u  well  u  the  whole  in- 
labiuuts  of  Nob,  wu  in  atrodt;  perhaps  never 

Haling  compelled  David  to  annine  the  poai- 
ioD  of  an  oatlaw,  aroDDd  whom  gathered  a  Bum- 
er  of  tnrlmleDt  and  detmente  characters,  gaul 
light  pennade  himieir  that  he  wu  jtittified  in 
le^lowiog  on  another  the  hand  of  liji  jonnger 
ADghler  whom  he  had  given  David  to  wife,  and 
a  making  eipeditiona  to  apprehend  and  deicroy 
lim  A  portian  of  the  people  were  bate  enough 
D  iniiiister  lo  the  evU  pamona  of  Saol  (1  Sam. 
jtlii.  19;  xxvi.  1),  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
olour  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  cmwuence 
xiiii.  13).  But  his  Bi«ring  Sanl'i  life  twice, 
ifieu  he  was  completely  in  hia  power,  must  have 
lestroved  all  colour  of  right  in  Saul's  conduct  in 
lie  minds  of  the  people,  aa  il  also  did  in  his  own 
unscience  (iiiv.  3-7  ;  iivi.).  Though  thus  de- 
p^ded  and  jxiraljsed  by  the  indulgence  of  ma- 
levolent passions,  Saul  still  acted  with  vigour  in 
'epelling  the  enemies  of  his  coimtr^,  and  in  other 
i&in  wherein  bis  jealousy  of  David  waa  not  con- 
cerned (xiUi.  a:,  28). 

The  meamre  of  Saul's  iniqaitv,  now  almost 
rull,  was  completed  by  aa  act  of  direct  treason 
■gainst  Jehoroh  the  God  of  Israel  (Eiod.  nii. 
18;  Lev.  iix.31;  xi.  27;  Deut.  iviii.  10,  11). 
D  consalting  a  woman  that  had  a  bmiliar  apiriL 
Tbe  questioQ  aa  to  tbe  character  of  the  apparition 
Evoked  by  the  Witch  of  E^dor,  blla  more  properly 
lo  be  considered  under  the  article  WircBCaarr.] 
Assured  by  (his  woman  of  his  own  death  the  next 
day,  and  that  of  his  sons  j  of  the  nun  of  his  army, 
uid  the  triumph  of  hii  most  formidable  enemies, 
■hose  invasion  had  tempted  him  to  tiy  this  un- 
■allowed  expedient ;  Saul,  in  ■  state  of  dejection 
■hicb  could  not  promise  success  lo  bis  followers, 
net  the  enemy  oeil  day  in  Gilboa,  on  the  ex- 
remitj  of  the  great  plain  of  Elsdraelon  ;  oudbav- 
ng  seen  tbe  total  ronl  of  hit  army,  and  the 
■langhler  of  his  three  sons,  of  whom  the  mag- 
lanimoDt  Jonathan  was  one  ;  and,  having  in  vain 
.olicited  death  from  the  hand  of  his  armoor- 
learer,  Saul  perished  at  last  by  his  own  hand 
I  Sam.  xxxL  1-7;  1  Chron.  x.  13,  14). 

When  the  Philistinea  came  on  tbe  morrow 


A  golden  loeptrc,  that  is,  one  washed  or  plated 
with  gold,  is  mentioned  in  Eiek.  iv.  1 1.  Inclin- 
ing the  sceptre  was  a  mark  of  kingly  &voiit 
(^th.  iv.  11),  and  the  kinng  it  a  lo^u  of  sab- 
mission  (Esth.  V.  9).  Saul  appeara  to  have  car- 
ried his  javelin  as  a  mark  of  saperiority  (1  Sam. 
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■y  &ttened  lo  the  wall  of  Bethshan ;  bat  the 
■aea  of  Jaboh-gilead,  mindful  of  their  former 
ihliwation  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  li.),  when  thev  heard 
f  the  indignity,  gratefully  and  heroically  went 
y  night  01^  carried  them  off,  and  buried  th^n 
udcr  a  tree  in  Jabesh,  and  bated  seven  days, 
rom  Jaboh  the  bones  of  Saul  and  of  hit  tons 
ere  removed  ^  David,  and  buried  in  ] 
le  sepulchre  of  Kisb  his  latber. 

SCAPE-GOAT.    [Go*T,  SciPK.] 

SCARLET.    [Pdiiple.] 

SCEPTRE.  Tbe  Hebrew  word  thos  rendered 
I  its  primary  tignifieatioa  denotesa  staff  of  wood 
^:izek.  xix.  11),  about  the  height  of  a  man,  which 
lu  ancient  kings  and  chieft  bore  as  aa  Insigne  of 
jDOtir  (Amos  I.  5;  Zech.  x.  11;  Eieh.  xix.  11; 
.'iad.  z.  14;  comp.  Gen.  xlii.  10;  Num.  xxiv. 
7  ;  Isa-  aiv.  5).  As  such  it  aniears  to  have  ori- 
iiiated  in  tbe  shepherd's  slaft  since  the  Ent 
iogs  were  mostly  nomode  princes  (Stralm  >vi. 
i3  i  comp.  Ps.  xiix,)- 


SCRIBES,  a  learned  body  of  men,  otherwiw 
denominated  lawyers,  whose  influence  with  the 
Jewish  nation  was  very  great  at  the  time  when 
oar  Saviour  appeared. 

There  is  every  probability  that  tbey  moat  have 
taken  their  rise  contemporaneoosly  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hosuc  polity.  Tbeywereboth 
a  learned  and  a  sacred  caste.  They  bad  the  care 
of  [be  law ;  it  was  their  dntv  to  make  transcripla 
of  it;  tbey  also  expounded  its  difflcoltiea,  mid 
taught  its  doctrines,  and  SO  perfbmed  aeveral 
functions  which  are  now  dittnbnted  among  dif- 
ferent profesuont.  being  keepen  of  the  records. 
consulting  Uwyers,aatlK)Tiied  expounders  of  holy 
writ,  and,  finallv,  schoolmattera — thus  blending 
together  in  one  character  the  several  elementa  of 
intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  religious  inflnence. 

In  tbe  New  Testament  the  scribes  are  found  as 

body  of  high  state  iiinctionarieB,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  tbe  Pharisees  and  tbe  bigh-prieats, 
constituted  the  Sanhedrim,  and  united  all  the 
retuurces  of  their  power  and  leanung  in  order  to 
entrap  and  destroy  the  Savionr  of  muikind.  The 
array  of  tnflnence  thus  brought  against '  tha  car- 
penter'sion' wasvery  great.  That  influence  com- 
prised, beadea  the  s^reme  power  of  the  state,  tbe 
first  l^al  functionaries,  who  watched  Jesns  closely 
in  order  to  detect  him  in  some  breach  of  tbe  law  i 
tbe  reco^ised  expoaitori  of  duty,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  to  take  excepiiDn  lo  his  utterance*, 
to  blame  hu  conduct,  and  misrepresent  bis  morals ; 
also  tbeocutest  intellects  of  the  nation,  who  eagerly 
sought  to  entangle  Mm  in  the  web  of  their  so- 
phistries, or  to  confound  him  by  Ibeir  artful  ques- 
tions. Yet  even  all  theae  malign  influences  Auled. 
Jesus  was  triumphant  in  argument ;  be  failed 
only  when  Ibrce  interposed  its  revengefU  arm. 

SCRIPTURE  (HOLY),  or  ScBiPTtiBea  (Holt), 
the  term  generally  applied  in  tbe  Christian  Church 
since  the  second  century,  to  denote  the  collective 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatamenta. 

SCYTH'IAN,  B  name  which  occurs  on\j  in 
Col.  iii.  1 1.    It  was  andently  spplied  tomettmes 
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to  a  particular  people,  and  lometimes  to  all  the 
nomade  tribes  which  had  their  seat  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching  indefi- 
nitely eastward  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Asia. 
It  had  thns  much  the  same  latitude  as  *  Tartars,' 
and  was  in  like  manner  synonymous  with  Bar- 
barian. 

The  Scythians  were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  modem  Tartars,  and  like  them 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen. 

SEA.  The  term  *  sea'  was  much  more  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  than  with  us,  being  applied 
by  them  generally  to  all  large  collections  of 
water,  as  itey  had  not  a  set  of  terms  such  as  we 
employ  to  discriminate  the  difiPerent  kinds. 

1.  The  Mediterrakean,  being  on  the  west, 
and  therefore  behind  a  person  fitcing  the  east,  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  Hinder  Sea  (Dent  xi.  24 ; 
Joel  ii.  20),  that  is,  Weaiem  Sen ;  and  also, '  the 
Sea  of  the  PhUieHneM '  (Ezod.  xxiii.  31),  as  that 
people  possessed  the  largest  proportion  of  its  shore 
m  Palestine.  Being  also  the  largest  sea  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted,  they  called 
it  b^  pre-eminence,  WAe  Oreat  Sea*  (^wn, 
xxxiy.  6,  .7 ;  Josh.  i.  4 ;  ix.  1 ;  Ezek.  xWii.  10, 
15,  20) ;  or  simply  *  the  sea'  (Josh.  xy.  47). 

2.  The  Red  Sea.— How  this  gulf  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  came  by  the  name  of  Bed  Sea  is  not  agreed. 
Prideaux  assumes  {Canneetion,  i.  14, 15)  tl^t  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  bordering  countries 
called  it  Yam  Edom,  or,  *  the  sea  of  Bdom '  (it  is 
never  so  called  in  Scripture),  as  its  north-eastern 
part  washed  the  country  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites.  Now  Edom  means  red  (Gren.  xxy.  30),  and 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  the  name  from  the 
Phcenicians,  mistook  it  for  an  appellatiye  instead 
of  a  proper  name,  and  rendered  oy  *  the  Red  Sea.' 
Others  haye  conjectured  that  the  Arabian  Gulf 
derived  its  name  from  the  coral  rocks  and  reeft 
in  which  it  abounds ;  but  the  coral  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  white^  not  red.  It  is  now  in  question  whether 
the  name  originated  from  the  singularly  red  ap- 
pearance presented  by  some  of  the  mountains 
along  the  western  coast;  or  from  the  redness 
whicu  the  surfitce  of  the  water  sometimes  ■«gn™«* 
from  its  being  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  a 
numberless  multitude  of  very  small  mollusca. 

The  ancients  applied  the  name  of  Erythrsean 
Sea  not  only  to  the  Arabian  Gul^  but  to  that 
part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  is  enclosed  be- 
tween the  peninsulas  of  India  and  Arabia ;  but 
in  modem  usage  the  name  of  Red  Sea  is  restricted 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  enters  into  the  land 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  then,  at  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  turns 
N.N.W.,  nuuntaining  that  direction  till  it  makes 
a  near  approach  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  which 
its  western  arm  is  only  separated  by  the  isthmus 
of  Suez.  It  thus  separates  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  from  the  Eastem  coast  of  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Africa.  It  is  about  1400  miles  in  length 
from  Suez  to  the  straits,  and  on  an  average  150 
miles  in  breadth.  On  approaching  its  northern 
termination  the  gulf  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  enclose  between  them  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  The  western  arm,  which  terminates  a 
Uttie  above  Suez,  is  fiir  more  extensive  than  the 
other,  and  is  that  which  was  crossed  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  th^r  escape  from  Egypt  This  arm»  an- 
cienUy  called  Heroopolitieus  Sinus,  and  now  the 
Gulf  of  Suai,  is  190  miles  long  by  an  average 


breadth  of  21  miles ;  but  at  one  part  (Krket  el- 
Faroun)  it  is  as  wide  as  32  miles.  The  essben 
arm,  which  terminates  at  Akabah,  and  bean  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  was  anciently  oiled 
JBlaniticns  Sinus,  from  the  port  of  Alana,  the 
Scriptural  Elath,  and  is  about  112  miles  long  by 
an  average  breadth  of  15  miles.  Towards  is 
extremity  were  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Esiongeber, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  attempts  mtat  br 
the  Hebrew  kings  to  establish  a  maritime  tnflk 
with  the  East  [see  the  several  words]. 

3.  The  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Nom.  xxxIt. 
11),  called  in  the  New  Testament 'the  Seacf 
Galilee'  (Bfatt  iv.  18),  the  *  Sea  of  Tiberia 
(John  xxi.  1),  and  '  the  sea '  or  '  lake  of  Geo» 
sareth '  (Matt  xiv.  34 ;  Mark  vi.  53 ;  Luke t.  i:.; 
which  last  is  but  a  variation  of  the  Hebrew  ssae. 

This  lake  lies  very  deep,  among  fruitfdl  Wi 
and  mountains,  from  which,  in  the  rainy  nasm. 
many  rivulets  descend :  its  shape  will  be  sees 
ttom  the  map.  The  Jordan  enten  it  on  thenortk, 
and  quits  it  on  the  south ;  and  it  is  said  thtt  the 
river  passes  through  it  without  the  waten  wd^ 
ling.  Its  extent  hw  been  greatly  over-rated.  !>. 
Robinson  considers  that  its  length,  in  a  stnigk 
line,  does  not  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geognpbiol 
miles,  and  that  its  breadth  is  from  fiTe  to  n 
miles.  From  numerous  indications  it  is  infrmd 
that  the  bed  of  this  lake  was  ibrmed  bjioK 
ancient  volcanic  eruption,  which  history  has  a* 
recorded:  the  waters  are  very  clear  and  swe^ 
and  contain  various  kinds  of  excellent  fisk'a 
great  abundance.  It  will  be  remembered  tii^ 
several  of  the  aposUes  were  fishermen  of  this  lab- 
and  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  several  tnaat- 
tions  in  the  life  of  Christ:  it  is  thns  freqaesdr 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  bntveiy  raR^T 
in  the  Old.  The  borders  of  the  lake  were  is  tbe 
time  of  Christ  well  peopled,  being  cohered  vith 
numerous  towns  and  villages ;  but  now  the;  are 
almost  desolate,  and  the  fish  and  wateHovl  aie 
but  litUe  disturbed. 

4.  The  Dead  Sea,  called  in  Seriptnre  ^ 
Salt  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  ihe  Sea  <f  the  Plain, « 
the  Arabah  (Dent  iv.  40),  and  the  ButernSa 
(Joel  ii.  20;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Zech.zit.8V  ^ 
is  not  named  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testajoeot 
From  its  history  and  qualities,  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  til  the  lakes  of  Palestine;  ud  * 
supposed  either  to  have  originated  in,  or  at  letf 
to  luive  been  greaUv  enlaiged  by,  the  awfbl  eves! 
which  overwhelmed  the  cities  of  the  plain.     , 

It  is  about  thirty-nine  or  forty  giogn^ 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  nine  orks 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west :  it  lies  embe^ 
very  deep  between  lofty  cliffi  on  the  weaten^' 
which  are  about  1500  feet  high,  and  rnonB^ 
on  the  eastem  shore,  the  highest  ridges  of  vhia 
are  reckoned  to  be  from  2000  to  2500  feet  atx^ 
the  water.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  mQck  salff 
than  that  of  the  sea.  From  the  quantity  of  ^ 
which  it  holds  in  solution  it  is  thick  am  bea^* 
and  no  fish  can  live  or  marine  planti  grow  ta^ 
The  old  stories  about  the  pestiferous  qnalitia  <^ 
the  Dead  Sea  and  its  waters  are  m«ne  ftbi««r 
delusions ;  the  actual  appearances  bring  the^ 
tural  and  obvious  e£Fects  of  the  coufined  and  dee; 
situation,  the  intense  heat,  and  the  nnccfflOflB 
saltness  of  the  waters.  ^ 

On  the  b<»der8  of  this  lake  is  foood  oats 
sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  walnois,  and  eio 
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larirer.  There  is  also  a  black  shiniog  stone, 
which  will  partly  bum  in  the  fire,  and  which 
then  emits  a  bitaminons  smell :  this  is  the  '  stink- 
stone  '  of  Barckhardt.  At  Jerasalem  it  is  made 
into  rosaries  and  toys,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  sold'  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred 
plmoea.  Another  remarkable  production,  from 
which,  indeed,  the  lake  takes  one  of  its  names,  is 
the  asphaUvm,  or  bitumen.  Josephus  says,  that 
'the  sea  in  many  places  sends  up  black  masses 
of  asphaltum,  which  float  upon  the  surfkce,  having 
the  size  and  shape  of  headless  oxen.'  From  recent 
information  it  appears  that  large  masses  are  rarely 
foand,  and  then  generally  only  after  earthquakes. 
The  substance  is  doubtless  produced  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  it  coagulates,  and 
rises  to  the  snrikce ;  or  possibly  the  coagulation 
may  have  been  ancient,  and  the  substance  ad- 
heres to  the  bottom  until  detached  by  earthquakes 
and  other  convulsions,  when  its  buoyancy  brings 
it  to  the  suiHbce.  We  know  that  *  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  '  (Gen.  ziv.  10)  was  anciently  *fhl]  of  slime- 
pits,*  or  sources  of  bitumen ;  and  these,  now  under 
the  water,  probably  supply  the  asphaltum  which 
is  found  on  such  occasions. 

5.  The  Lake  Mebom  is  named  once  onl^  in 
Scripture,  where  it  is  called  loaten  cf  Merom 
(Joan.  xi.  5,  7).  By  Josephus  it  is  called  Seme- 
chonitis,  and  at  present  bears  the  name  of  Huleh : 
this  is  the  uppermost  and  smallest  of  the  three 
lakes  on  the  Jordan.  It  serves  as  a  kind  of  reser- 
voir to  collect  the  waters  which  fbrm  that  river, 
and  again  to  send  them  forth  in  a  single  stream. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  waters  are  highest,  the 
lake  is  seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half 
htxnd ;  but  in  summer  it  becomes  a  mere  marsh. 
In  some  parts  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  reeds 
and  rushes  afford  shelter  to  wild  hogs. 

SEA,  MOLTEN.  The  immense  brazen  re- 
servoir which,  with  smaller  lavers  [Layer],  stood 
in  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple,  was  thus,  hj 
hyperbole,  denominated.  It  was  of  a  hemispheri- 
cal figure,  ten  cubits  in  width,  five  deep,  and 
thirty  in  circumference.  In  1  ^ngs  vii.  23,  it  is 
stated  to  have  contained  2000  baths,  equal  to 
16,000  gallons;  but  in  2  Chron.  iv.  5,  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  3000  baths,  and  the  latter  esti- 
mate is  followed  by  Josephus.  It  was  probably 
capable  of  holding  the  larger  quantity,  but  did 
not  usually  contain  more  Siat  the  smaller.  It 
was  decorated  on  the  upper  edge  with  figures  re- 
sembling lilies  in  bloom,  and  was  enriched  with 
Tarioos  ornamental  objects;  and  it  rested,  or 
seemed  to  rest,  upon  the  backs  of  twelve  oxen, 
three  looking  to  ue  north,  three  to  the  east,  three 
to  the  south,  and  three  to  the  west  (1  Kings  vi 
26  ;  vii.  40-47 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  3-5.  The  conception, 
and  still  more  the  successful  execution  of  this 
great  work,  gives  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  metallurgical  arts  in  the  time  of 
Solomon. 

SEAL.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  seals  in  use  amons  the  Hebrews.  A  notion  ap- 
peara  to  exist  that  all  ancient  seals,  being  signets, 
were  rings,  intended  to  be  worn  on  the  hand.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  nor  is  it  so  now  in 
the  East,  where  signet  rings  are  still,  probably, 
as  common  as  they  ever  were  in  ancient  times. 
Their  general  use  of  seals  was  very  difierent  from 
ours,  as  they  were  employed  not  for^  the  purpose 
of  impresnng  a  device  on  wax,  but  in  the  place 


of  a  sign  manual,  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  owner 
upon  any  document  to  which  he  desired  to  affix 
it.  The  name  thus  impressed  had  the  same  legal 
validity  as  the  actual  signature,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  Ekst.  This  custom  was  ancient,  and, 
no  doubt,  existed  among  the  Hebrews  CGen. 
xxxviii.  18 ;  Cant  viii.  6 ;  Haggai  ii.  23).  These 
seals  are  often  entirely  of  metal— brass,  silver,  or 
gold ;  but  sometimes  of  stone  set  in  metal. 

If  a  door  or  box  was  to  be  sealed,  it  was  first 
fiutened  with  some  ligament,  over  which  was 
'placed  some  well-compacted  clay  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  seal.  Clay  was  used  because  it 
hardens  in  the  heat,  which  would  dissolve  wax ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  wax  is  not  used  in 
the  East.  There  are  distinct  allusions  to  this 
custom  in  Job  xxxviii.  14;  Cant.  iv.  12. 

Signet  rings  were  very  common,  especially 
among  persons  of  rank.  They  were  sometimes 
wholly  of  metal,  but  often  the  inscription  was 
borne  by  a  stone  set  in  silver  or  gold.  The  im- 
pression from  the  signet  ring  of  a  monarch  gave 
the  force  of  a  royal  decree  to  any  instrument  to 
which  it  was  affixed.  Hence  tiie  delivery  or 
transfer  of  it  to  any  one  gave  the  power  of  using 
the  royal  name,  and  created  the  highest  office  in 
tiie  state  ^6en.  xli.  42;  Estii.  iii.  10,  12;  viii.  2; 
Jer.  xxii.  24;  Dan.  vi.  10,  13,  17:  oomp.  1 
Kina  xxi.  8). 

SEBA  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cash  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 

1  Chron.  i.  9),  and  gave  name  to  the  country  of 
Seba  or  Saba,  and  to  one  of  the  tribes  called 
Sabceans,  not,  however,  the  SheiMnim,  but  the 
Sebaiim.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
their  ultimate  settiement  was  in  that  region  of 
Africa  which  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the 
land  of  Cush,  and  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
Ethiopia;  and  the  Scriptural  notices  respecting 
them  and  their  country  have  been  already  anti- 
cipated in  the  articles  cTcbh  and  Ethiopia. 

SECUNa)US,  a  disciple  of  Thessalonica,  who 
accompanied  Paul  in  some  of  his  voyages  (Acts 
XX.  4). 

SEER.    [Pbophect.] 

SE'IR  (hairy).  1.  A  phylarch  or  chief  of  tiie 
Horim,  who  were  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
country  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Edomites. 

2.  SxiB,  Mount.  The  mountunous  country 
of  the  Edomites,  extending  from  tiie  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  name  is  usually  derived 
fix>m  the  Seir  above  mentioned,  and  as  he  was 
a  great  chief  of  the  original  inhabitants,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reject  such  a  conclusion.  These  mountains 
were  first  inhabited  by  the  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6 ; 
Dent  ii.  12);  then  by  Esau  (Gren.  xxxii.  3; 
xxxiii.  14,  16)  and  his  posterity  (Deut  ii.  4,  19; 

2  Chron.  xx.  10).  The  northern  part  of  them 
now  bean  the  denenation  of  Jebal,  and  the  south- 
em  that  of  esh-Snerah,  which  seems  no  other 
than  a  modification  of  the  ancient  name.  The 
whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous  tract  between 
the  Arabah  (the  great  valley  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Eluiitic  Gulf)  and  the  eastern  desert 
above  is  about  15  or  20  geog.  miles.  These 
mountains  are  quite  different  in  character  from 
those  which  frtmt  them  on  the  other  (west)  side 
of  the  Arabah.  The  latter  seem  to  be  not  more 
than  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  former,  and  are 
wholly  desert  and  sterile;  while  those  on  the 
east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiencnr  of  rain,  and  are 
covered  with  tofts  of  herbs  and  occasional  trees. 


Tbie  Talleyt  arc  kUo  full  of  tren  lod  ahnitM  ud 
flower*,  the  eutern  uid  higher  puts  being  ezteo- 
iivelf  cultivalol,  uid  jielding  good  cropt.  It  ii 
indeed  the  region  of  vhicii  l«uc  wid  to  hit  Mm 
Etaa,  ■  Behold,  th;  dweHing  aholl  be  of  the  &t- 
neu  of  the  euih,  and  of  the  dew  of  hnven  from 
above '  (Gen.  ixvii.  39). 

3.  A  monntsin  in  the  teiTitoTT  of  Jndah  (Josb. 
xy.  10). 

SE'LAH.    [Pmliu.] 

SE'LAH,  or  rather  Sela  (roc*);  Gr.  Petnt, 
which  bat  the  ume  lionificitioii  ai  Selab,  the' 
metropolii  of  tbe  Edomitca  in  Mount  Seir.  In 
the  Jewish  history  it  is  recorded  that  Amaiiah, 
king  of  Jadah,  '  slew  of  Edom  in  the  TBitey  of 
Salt  ten  thoDsond,  and  look  Strlah  by  war,  and 
called  the  UBine  of  it  Joktheel  unto  thii  day  '  (S 
Kings  xiv.  7).  Thii  name  aeemg  however  to  have 
passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over  Edom, 
for  no  farther  trace  of  it  is  to  be  fimnd ;  and  it  is 
■till  called  Selah  by  Inuah  (zvi.  1).  These  are 
all  the  oertaia  notices  of  the  place  in  Scripture. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  by  Slrsboi  Pliny,  and  other 

prewnt  oentury.  not  the  BlightesI  notice  <i  the 
citf  i<  lobe  found  in  any^oaner;  andas  no  trace 
of  It  a*  an  inhabited  site  ui  to  be  met  with  io  the 
Arabian  writers,  the  probability  seems  to  he  that 
it  waa  deatrojed  in  aome  imrecorded  incursiou  of 
the  desert  hordes,  and  was  atUrwards  left  un- 
peopled. ItwBBidentifiedbt  Bnrchhardt  inisis 
as  the  ancient  cifiital  of  Arabia  Petimi  andsince 
that  time  ha*  been  vinted  by  various  travellers, 
who  have  given  a  minnie  d^ription  of  its  pre- 
sent condition. 


300.    [I^tn,bniii  i.hne  tiK  AmphlthntR.j 

The  ruined  city  lies  in  a  narniw  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty,  and,  for  the  meet  part,  perfectly 
precipitous  mountains.  Those  which  form  its 
SOuthera  limit  are  not  so  steep  aa  to  be  impassable; 
and  it  is  over  these,  or  rather  throagh  Ifaem, 
along  an  abrupt  and  difficult  ravine,  that  travel- 
lers from  Sinai  or  Egypt  nsnally  wind  their  la- 
borious way  into  the  scene  of  magnificent  desola- 

is  on  the  eustern  sidi?,  through  the  deep  narrow 
gorge  of  Wsdy  S^kt.  The  boundariia  of  the 
I'ilj-  are  marked  with  perfect  distinctness  by  the 
predpitons  mountains  by  which  the  site  la  encom- 
passed; and  they  give  an  eileni  of  more  thou  a 
mile  in  length,  nearly  from  north  to  sonth,  by  a 
^■ariahle  breadth  of  alwut  half  a  milt.  Tbc  sides 
of  the  valley  are  walled  up  by  perpendicniar  rocks, 


neither  lo  lofty  nor  so  steep,  and  they  botb  tdai\ 
of  tbe  pawageof  cuneU. 

The  clli«r  public  building*  oeeopied  die  hub 
of  the  river  aiid  the  highgroand  brtheM(nili,a 
their  ruins  aufficieiitly  uiow.  One  siuafMn 
edifloe,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  palia,  rr 
mains  standing,  thoogh  in  an  imperfect  sod  dilt 
indated  state.  It  is  an  impoaog  ruin,  thon^  u- 
of  the  poreal  style  of  architecture,  and  ii  lb  nJi 
constructed  edifice  now  standing  in  Petri. 

In  various  other  parta  of  the  valley  are  fHa-i 
rains — columns  and  hewn  stone*— parts  nodnlr 
of  important  pnblic  buildiugs,  which  indicutii 
greet  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  udic 
ci^ital,  as  well  as  it*  anparalleled  caUmtds.  i 
large  surface  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  tiin  e 
covered  with  substmctiona,  which  piobatd}  tr- 
longed  to  private  habitationa. 

The  mountain  torreuls  which,  at  time^  tvnf 
over  the  lower  parts  of  the  ancient  site,  1mt(B' 
denoined  many  foundations,  and  csirial  ini 
many  a  chiselled  stone,  and  worn  muy  i  tailri 
specimen  of  scnlplnre  into  nnshapelj  mUK. 
The  soft  texture  of  the  rock  seconds  tbe  iatnt- 
tive  agencies  of  the  clemenB.  Even  iIk  ia> 
mulations  of  rubbish,  which  mark  the  die  of  tl 
other  decayed  cities,  have  mo«dy  dtnpinn'. 
and  the  extent  which  was  covered  wilb  bsu; 
habitations  can  only  be  determioed  by  tbe  brria 
pottery  icatlered  over  the  sorfiKe,  or  tc'api 
with  the  sand — the  miivenal,  and,  it  would  Mt 
an  imperishable  memorial  ot  popular  rida  te 

The  attention  of  travellers  ha*  bowein  W 
chiefly  engaged  by  the  excavations  whidii,  la'ii? 
more  sncoenfiilly  resisted  the  ravages  of  iik 
constitute  at  present  the  great  and  pcoJeru- 
tiaction  of  the  place.  Those  excavatioui,  •tui^ 
formed  for  temples,  tombs,  or  the  dwellbip  ol 
living  men,  surprise  the  visitor  by  thdr  iom^bli 
number  and  extent.  They  not  only  ocnp;  '^ 
(hmt  of  the  entire  mountain  by  which  die  nil'! 
i*  encompMsed.  but  of  the  numerous  niiDH  ua 
recesses  which  radiate  on  all  fcides  from  du  a- 
olosed  area.  Were  these  eitavatioii*,  UBlalf' 
following  all  tbe  sinnositie*  of  tbe  miHiaiiiD  u* 
ill  nnmerooE  gorges,  ranged  in  rHulir  ortM- 
they  probably  would  form  a  street  nut  us  ibuG" 
or  six  miles  in  length.  By  &rthe  lirgeHi""^ 
were  manifestly  designed  as  places  for  tbe  in"' 
meul  of  the  dead ;  and  thus  exhibit  a  varten ' 
form  and  siae,  of  interior  arrangement  and  f^' 
nal  decorations,  adapted  to  the  different  fooo'j 
of  their  occapouts.  Some  of  them  are  pUiiu^ 
unadorned,  but  there  is  a  va«t  number  of  eta'-' 
tions  enriched  with  various  archilecluni  «•'■ 
ments.  TheiiiterioroflheseaniqueaadsniLpO» 
monument*  is  qnite  plain  and  dratitule  of  ill  i^' 
ration,  but  the  eitenors  eihibii  gomeordi">'>| 
beautiful  and  imposing  result*  of  ancient  ii.<k  "- 
skill  wbichhaveremaSKdloourdmrs.  TheW 
of  the  mountain  is  wrought  into  fai^defof  ijila"* 
temples,  rivalling  in  their  aspect  and  sjumW 
the  most  ci^lebrated  monuments  of  Giedu  i^ 
Columns  of  various  orders,  graceful  peJiW* 
broad  rich  entablatures,  and  ii     ■~ ""'"■ 


1  vast  splendid  ^e  of  «rthitM"» 


SENNACHERIB 

while  the  OTcrhufing  clifh,  towering  ibore 
stupes  ai  rngsed  ^Dd  viBd  u  aaj  on  which  the 
ereeTerrendl,fbnnlhelno«litriiiioB*ndcii  ' 
of  coDtraits, 
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101.    [Intiiliir  or  ■  bHBb.] 

But  nolhiDg  conlribules  so  much  to  (he  Blmost 
magical  rffcot  of  lOEne  of  Ihoe  munDments,  ha  the 
ricb  and  vsrioiu  colonn  of  (be  rock  oat  of  which, 
or  more  properlj  in  which,  xbey  are  foimed. 
Red,  parple,  fellow,  uure  or  aky  bine,  black  and 
white,  ore  ieea  in  the  tsme  mrnss  diBtioctl;  in 
(occemic  iBjera,  or  blended  so  ai  to  form  every 
sb»de  and  hue  of  which  (hey  are  capable — u 
brillianl  and  aa  ioll  as  they  ever  appear  in  flowen, 
or  in  the  plumage  of  birdi,  or  in  the  sky  when 
illuminated  by  the  moat  glorious  annsct  II  is 
more  easy  to  imagine  than  describe  the  effect  of 
(all,  grmcefiil  colomns,  eihibiliag  theie  exquisite 
coloun  in  thnr  succession  of  regular  horiiontal 
strsts. 

SELEU'CIA,  a  city  of  Syria,  situated  west  of 
Antjoch,  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Uie  mouth  of  the 
Orontes ;  sometimes  called  Seleucia  Pieria,  From 
the  neighbunring  Huaul  Pieiiu :  and  also  Seleuds 
•d  Mare,  iu  order  to  distinguish  it  &Dm  sereral 
other  cides  of  the  same  name,  all  of  them  deno- 
mioated  ftvm  Seleucug  Nicanor.  Paol  and  Bai^ 
uabaa  on  their  first  janrney  embarked  at  this  port 
for  Cypnis  (Arts  xiii.  4). 

SE?NIR.    [Hrhkoh.] 

SENNACHEHia  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in 
tbe  fimrteenlb  year  of  IQng  Hciekiah  (b.c  713), 
came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Jadah, 
and  took  toem ;  on  which  Heiekiah agreed  lopay 
the  Assyrian  monarch  a  tribute  of  three  hundred 
talenta  of  silver  and  thirty  laleatsof  sold.  This. 
however,  did  not  satisfy  Sennacherib,  who  seal 
ao  embany  with  hoitile  intentions,  charging  He- 
zekiah  with  tmslin^  on  '  this  bruised  reed  Egypt,' 
The  king  of  Jndah  m  hi*  perplexity  had  recourse 
to  Isaiah,  who  coanselled  cunlideace  and  hope, 
giving  a  ^vine  promise  of  miraculous  aid.  Mean- 
while '  Tirhakafi,  king  o(  Ethiupia,'  and  of  Thebet 
in  Egypt,  bad  come  out  to  fight  againsi  the  Assy- 
riaDS,  who  had  threatened  Lower  Egypt  with  an  iu- 
vasion.  On  leimiDg  this, Senuacheribseot  another 
deputation  to  Hndtiab,  who  IhereoD  applied  for 
aid  to  Jehovah,  who  promised  to  defend  the  capi- 
tal. *  And  it  came  Lo  pass  that  night  that  the 
angel  of  tbe  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  tbe  camp 
of  the  Aiayiians  an  bundred  fourscore  and  Evt 
thousand;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the 
moniing,  behold  they  were  all  dead  corpaes'  (2 


Kings  xviii.  13,  sq.).  Oti  this,  Sennacherib  n- 
tnnicd  to  Nineveh,  and  was  shortly  after  mur- 
dered by  two  of  his  BODS  as  he  was  praying  in 
the  boose  of  Nisroch  his  god  {i  Kbgs  xix.  36, 
sq. ;  2  Cbron.  iizii. ;   Iia,  xxxvii.). 

SETH  AR, '  a  monutain  of  tbe  east,' a  line  drawn 
from  which  to  Meiha  formed  tbe  boundai;  of  the 
Jofctanite  tribes  (Gen.  x.  30). 

SKPH'ARAD,  a  region  to  which  Ihe  exiles 
Jerusalem  were  taken  (Obad.  an).     It  ap- 
hBve  been  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  or  at 


SEPHARVA'IM.  a  city  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, whence  colonists  were  brought  into  the 
territory  of  Israel,  afterwards  called  Samaria 
(2  Kings  iTii.  24;  Iviii.  34;  lii.  13;  ISB 
xxxvi.  19;  ixxvii.  13).  The  place  is  proba- 
bly represented  by  Sippbara  in  Mesopotamia, 
situated  upon  tbe  east  bank  of  the  EDphr.les 
above  Babylon. 

SEPULCHRE.    [BtmiiL.] 

SERAI'AH  (ipomof-  of  Jthoaih).  There  are 
seieral  persons  of  this  name  in  Scripture, 

1.  Sekaiab,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17), 

2.  SekaUH,  the  father  of  Ezra  (Ei.  vii.  I). 

3.  Sebiiah,  the  high  priest  at  the  time  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Chaldseans.    He  was 

Dt  prisoner  to  Nebuchadneuar  at  Rihiab,  who 

It  him  lo  death  (2  Kings  xiv.  18  ;  1  Cbron.  vi. 

I;  Jer.  lii.  24  ;  Ez.  vii.  1). 

1.  SERiijtH.  son  of  Airiel,  one  of  the  persona 
charged  with  the  apprehension  of  Jerenuab  and 
"^imch  (Jer.  iixvi.  26). 

5.  Sgiaiau,  sou  of  Neriah,  who  held  a  high 
office  in  the  ooart  of  King  Zedekiah,  the  nature 
of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  tbe  Autb. 
Vers,  we  have, '  This  Seraiah  was  B  quiet  prince,' 
which  should  be  rendered,  according  to  Gesenius, 
'chief  of  tbe  quarters'  fur  the  king  and  his  army, 
that  is  quarleraatter-geiterai.  This  Seraiah  was 
sent  by  Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Babylon,  pro- 
bably to  render  his  submission  lo  that  monarch, 
about  seven  years  before  the  fall  of  Jemsalem. 
He  was  charged  by  Jeremiah  to  communicate  to 
the  Jews  already  in  exile  a  book,  in  which  the 
prophet  had  written  out  bis  predicdon  of  all  the 
evil  that  should  come  upon  Babylon.  It  is  not 
stated  bow  Seraiah  acqmtted  himself  of  hia  task; 
but  that  he  accepted  it  at  all,  shows  such  respect 
for  the  prophet  as  may  allow  us  to  conclude  that 
be  would  not  neglect  the  duty  which  it  imposed. 

G.  SEiuiaH,  son  of  Tanhumeth,  an  accomplice 
of  Ishmael  in  the  conspiracy  against  Gedaliah 
(2  Kings  XIV,  23  ;  Jer.  il.  8). 

SE'RAH(a6aiirfance),dBD^bler  of  Aiber,  named 
among  those  who  went  down  into  Egypt  (GeiLxlvi. 
17;  Num.  xxvi.  46;  1  Chron.  vii.  30). 

SER'APHIM,  or  Sebafhs.  the  plural  .of  the 
wordumpA,  'burning.' or  'Gery :'  celestial  beings 
described  in  Ira.  vi.  2-6,  aa  an  order  of  angels  or 
Iters  of  God,  who  stand  around  his  throne. 
]g  each  six  wings,  and  also  hands  and  feet, 
and  praising  God  with  thdr  voices.  They  were 
therefore  of  human  form,  and,  like  the  Cherubim. 
fiimished  with  wings  as  the  swifl  messengera  of 

Od. 

There  is  much  symbolical  force  and  propriety 
._  tbe  attitude  in  which  the  Seraphim  are  de- 
scribed as  standing;  while  two  of  their  wings 
were  kept  ready  for  inatanl  flight  in  the  service 
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of  God,  with  two  othen  they  hid  their  fiice,  to 
expren  their  nnworthioen  to  look  npon  the  divine 
Majesty-  (comp.  Ezod.  iii.  6),  and  with  two  others 
they  covered  their  feet,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  their  bodies — a  practice  which  still  pre- 
vuls  in  the  East,  when  persons  appear  in  a  mo- 
narch's presence. 

SER'GIUS  PAULUS,  a  Roman  proconsul  in 
command  at  <>pms,  who  was  converted  by  the 
nneaching  of  Paul  and  Bamabss  (Acts  ziii.  7). 
The  title  given  to  this  Amctionary  exhibits  one  of 
those  minute  accuracies  which,  apart  from  its  in- 
spiration, would  substantiate  the  sacred  book  as  a 
genuine  and  contemporary  record.  Cyprus  was 
originally  a  pratorian  province,  and  not  jarocon.' 
9uuw\  but  It  was  left  by  Augustas  under  the 
Senate,  and  hence  was  govern^  hy  a  proconsul; 
as  sUted  by  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  12). 
Sergius  is  described  bv  the  Evangelist  as  a  *  dis- 
creet' or  *  intelligent  man;  by  which  we  are 
probably  to  understand  that  he  was  a  man  of 
large  and  liberal  views,  and  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind.  Hence  he  had  entertained  Elymas,  and 
hence  also  he  became  curious  to  hear  the  new 
doctrine  which  the  apostie  brought  to  the  island. 
Nothinff  of  his  history  subsequent  to  his  conver- 
sion is  known  from  Scripture. 

SERPENT.  Serpents  may  be  divided  gene- 
rally into  two  very  distinct  sections,— the  first 
embraciuff  all  those  that  are  provided  with  move- 
able tubular  fimgs  and  poison-bags  in  the  upper 
kiw;  all  regard<^  as  ovoviviparous,  and  odled 
by  contraction  tdperg:  they  constitute  not  quite 
one- fifth  of  the  species  hitherto  noticed  by  natu- 
ralists. The  second  section,  much  more  nume- 
rous, is  the  co/ir6rta«,  not  so  armed,  but  not  there- 
Ibre  always  entirely  innocuous,  since  there  may 


SOS.  [1.  Shephipbon :  Cexutea.  2.  Peten :  Colnber  Le- 
betina.  3.  Python  tigrb  AlUcans;  probably  Thd- 
banne.] 

be  in  some  cases  venomous  secretions  capable  of 
penetrating  into  the  wounds  made  by  their  fixed 
teeth,  whidi  in  all  serpents  are  single  points,  and 
in  some  spedes  increase  in  sise  as  they  stand  back 
in  the  jaws.  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  in- 
nocuous species  are  oviparous,  including  the 
largest  or  giant  snakes,  and  the  pelamU  and  hy- 
dr^Uj  or  water«erpents,  among  which  several 
are  venomous. 

Scriptural  evidence  attests  the  serpent's  influ- 
ence on  the  early  destinies  of  maaJdnd ;  and  this 


&ct  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  the  legends,  aud 
creeds  of  most  ancient  nations.  It  is  &r  fron 
being  oblitenited  at  this  day  among  the  pe^ 
barbarian,  and  savage  tribes  of  both  continent 
where  the  most  virulent  and  dangerous  animals  of 
the  viviparous  class  are  not  uncommonly  adoni 
but  more  generally  respected,  from  motiTcs  ori- 
ginating in  fear ;  and  others  of  the  oriparocs 
race  are  suffered  to  abide  in  human  dwellinss. 
and  are  often  supplied  with  food,  from  caasn 
not  easily  determined,  excepting  that  the  so- 
pent  is  ever  considered  to  be  possessed  of  um.* 
mysterious  superhuman  knowledge  or  power. 

The  supposed  winged  serpent,  which  sppcv 
to  be  alluded  to  in  *the  fiery  flying  serpeot'ii 
Isaiah  (xiv.  29 ;  xxx.  6),  seems,  as  well  ss  tk 
'  adder,'  to  have  been  a  species  of  Haye,  snd  p 
bably  one  of  the  more  eastern  species  or  Tsricbs. 
which  have  the  ftcnlt^  of  actnalljr  distending  the 
hood,  as  if  they  had  wmgs  at  the  side  of  the  beti 
and  are  tiie  same  as,  or  nearly  allied  to,  the  mil 
known  spectacle-snake  of  In£a. 

The  serpent  named  Ephoeh  (Job  xx.  16,  nd 
Isaiah  xxx.  6),  and  which  seems  to  be  the  aae 
as  the 'viper'  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt  in. 
7 ;  xii.  .34 ;  xxiii.  33 ;  Luke  iii  7 ;  Ads  Jim- 
3),  was  probablv  a  species  allied  to  the  EiUi,) 
serpent  which,  although  not  above  a  foot  in  leo^ 
is  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  of  Noitiin 
Afinca. 

The  serpent  which  in  Dent  xxxii  33 ;  Jobn 

14,  16 ;  Ps.  IviiL  4;  xci.  13 ;  Isa.  xl  8,  ocs! 
under  the  Hebrew  name  of  Pfethen,  n  prolstty 
the  Beetan  of  Forskal ;  the  CMber  {vipera)  L^ 
Hna  of  Linn.,  and  by  him  characterised  u  m 
foot  in  length,  the  bodv  spotted  widi  bladi  vA 
white,  and  oviparous  (?),  though  excesordr  p«- 
sonous.  This  is  usoally  regarded  as  the  '^'('^ 
the  ancients,  and  the  *  deaf  adder '  of  Pa.  Iviii  5,  S- 
This  is  uncertain;  and  it  may  be  remarb'tkat 
the  saH»lled  <  deaf  adder '  is  not  widioQtkariD|:» 
but  is  only  not  obedient  to  tike  mnriesl  ooMof 
the  serpent-charmers. 

The  serpent  called  m  the  Hebrew  of  Dntm 

15,  by  the  name  of  tzimmaon,  appean  to  betk 
*  I)rought '  of  some  vernons,  so  oiled  beesoR  tf 
the  intolerable  thirst  occasioned  by  its  bite.  K 
would  therefore  seemingly  form  in  modem  no* 
menclatnre  one  of  the  genus  Hnrris,  snd  ^ 
genus  Dipsas  or  Bongaras ;  but  no  species  of  ^ 
division  of  snakes  has  yet  been  found  in  We^ 
Asia.    Anotiier  serpent  mentioned  in  Scriptst 
is  the  tzepha^  or  tziphowij  translated  *oockaoifl( 
in  Prov.  xxiii.  32,  and  Isa.  xi.  8.    This  ia  ud* 
definite  English  name,  which  belongs  to  no  iii(«* 
tified  serpent,  and  now  appears  only  in  the  vodf 
of  ancient  compilers  and  heralds,  where  H  b 
figured  with  a  crest,  though  there  is  no  roOv 
crested  or  frilled  species  known  to  exist  in  ^ 
whole  Ophidian  order.    There  aune,  however,  t« 
very  distinct  spedes  of  homed  serpeuti  is  ^t^ 
and  Northern  Africa,  probablv  extending  to  Sv^ 
and  Arabia.    They  are  of  cufferent  ^oera:^ 
the  Cerastes,  supposed  to  be  the  ah^tphM  d^ 
Bible,  is  a  viper  witii  two  scales  on  the  head,  or 
above  each  eye,  standing  erect  somewhat  iov 
form  of  horns.    This  is  a  dangerosa  ^p«^ 
usually  burrowing  in  sand  near  the  holes  of  jT 
boas,  and  occasionally  in  the  cattle-pstb^ 
there  are  now  few  or  no  rats  of  «'**^** 
where  it  is  pretended  they  used  to  ooaecsl  tft^* 
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seWes  to  ucault  unwary  passers.     It  is  still  com- 
mon in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
SERVANT.    [Slave.] 
SE^UG  (shooi,  tendrii),  son  of  Ren,  and  fiither 
of  Nabor  the  ffrandfiither  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi. 
20 ;  1  Chron.  1.  6).    He  was  ISO  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  Nahor,  and  died  at  the  ace  of  330.    The 
name  occars  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Lake  iii. 
35).    The  Jewish  traditions  affirm  that  Senig  was 
the  first  of  his  line  who  fell  into  idolatrr ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  sanctioned  by,  and  is  probably  built 
upon,  the  charge  of  idolatry  brought  against  Te- 
rah  and  the  fiithers  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  Josh.  ^ 
xziv.  2. 

SETH  (com/wiuoltofi),  the  third  son  of  Adam, 
to  whom  Eve  gave  this  name  in  consequence  of 
regarding  him  as  sent  to  replace  Abel,  whom  Cain 
had  slain  (Gen.  iy.  25,  26 ;  v.  3,  sq.). 

SEVEN.    This  word  is  used  to  express  the 
nnmber  6  +  1*     The  Lexicons  generally,  both 
andent  and  modem,  also  assign  to  the  word  and 
its  derivatiyes  the  further  office  of  a  round  or  in- 
definite number,  to  express  a  small  number,  in 
the  sense  of  several  (as  we  use  ten  or  a  dozen). 
It  appears  to  us  possible  to  resolve  the  passages 
qaotea  in  support  of  this  view  into  the  idea  of 
sufficiency,  satisfaction,  fulness,  completeness,  per- 
fection, abundance,  &c.,  intimated  in  the  Hebrew 
root,  ttom  which  die  numeral  in  question  is  de- 
rived.   For  instance,  I  Sam.  ii.  .5, '  The  barren 
hath  bom  seven,'  that  is,  hath  been  blessed  with 
an  ample  family;  Ruth  iv.  15,  'Better  to  thee 
than  seven  sons,'  t.  e,  an  abundance  of  them; 
Prov.  xxvi  25,  'There  are  seven  abominations 
in  his  heart,'  t.  «.  completeness  of  depravity. 
Thus  also  the  phrase,  *  To  flee  seven  ways '  (Deut 
xxviii.  7),  denotes  a  total  overthrow ;  to  *  punish 
seven  times'  (Lev.  xxvi.  24),  to  punish  comoletely ; 
*  Six  and  seven  troubles,'  a  very  great  and  entire 
calamity  (Job  v.  19) ;  *Give  a  ^rtion  to  seven, 
also  to  eight,'  be  not  only  duly  kberal,  but  abun- 
dant;   'Silver  purified  seven   times,'  perfectiy 
purified  (Ps.  xii.  6).     The  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  express  the  same  idea  of  abun- 
dance or  completeness.    Thus  *  the  seven  spirits 
before  the  throne '  would  seem  to  be  a  periphrasis 
of  perfection,  denoting  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rev.  i  4). 
It  18  most  likely  that  the  idea  of  sufficiency  and 
completeness  became  originally  associated  with 
the   number   seven,  from   the  Creator  havinjg 
finished,  completed,  or  made  sufficient,  all  his 
vrork  on  the  seventh  day ;  and  that  hence  also  it 
was  adopted  as  a  sacred  number,  or  a  nnmber 
chiefly  employed  in  religious  concerns,  in  order 
to  remind  mankind  of  me  creation  and  its  true 
author.     Thus  there  were   seven    offerings  in 
making  a  covenant  (Gen.  xxi.  28) ;  seven  lamps 
in  the  golden  candlestick  (Exod.  xxxviL  23) ;  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  (Lev.  iv.  16, 17) ; 
every  seventh  year  was  sabbatical,  seven  sabbaths 
of  years  in  the  jubilee  ^xxv.  8) ;  seven  trumpets, 
seven  priests  that  sounoed  them  seven  days  round 
Jericho,  seven  lamps,  seven  seals,  &c.  &c.    Seven 
was  considered  a  fortunate  number  among  the 
Persians  (Esth.  1 10-14 ;  ii.  9).    Cicero  calls  it 
the  knot  and  cement  of  all  tmngs,  as  beinff  that 
by  which  the  natural  and  spintnal  world  are 
comprehended  in  one  idea.    Nor  is  this  subject 
devoid  of  practical  utility.   The  references  which 
occur  in  the  patriarchal  history  to  the  number 
seren,  as  denoting  a  week  or  period  of  seven  days. 


sufficiency,  &c.,  and  a  sacred  number,  affi^rd  a 
minute,  indirect,  but  not  an  inconsiderable  argu- 
ment, that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  both 
established  and  observed  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  and  not,  as  Paley  thinks,  during  the  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness:  an  argument  abun- 
dantiy  confirmed  by  the  regard  to  the  seventh 
day,  which  has  prevailed  too  fiir  and  wide  among 
various  nations,  to  be  attributed  to  their  com- 
paratively late  intercourse  with  the  Jews. 

SHAAL^IM  icUy  o/foxes),  called  also  Shaai^ 
BIN,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  but 
of  which  It  could  not  for  a  long  while  dispossess 
the  Amorites  (Jud^.  i.  35).  In  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon it  was  the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve  officers 
or  intendanta  appointed  to  regulate  the  collection 
of  provisions  for  the  court  (\  Kings  iv.  9).  One 
of  David's  worthies  belongea  to  this  place  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  32). 

SHAALIM  (Jbxe^  region^  a  district  named  in 
I  Sam.  ix.  4 ;  probably  that  in  which  Shaalbim 
was  situated. 

SHAASH'GAZ,  the  appropriate  name  (mean- 
ing in  Persian,  serveaU  vf  the  beautiful)  of  a  Per- 
sian eunuch,  the  keeper  of  the  women  in  the  court 
of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ii.  14). 

SHADDAI,  an  epithet  or  name  applied  to  Je- 
hovah. In  Gen.  xvii.  I  it  is  given  as  El- 
Shaddai  in  the  Authorized  Version;  but  is 
everywhere  else  rendered  by  '  Almighty,'  which 
is  its  true  signification. 

SHAa)RACH,  one  of  the  three  friends  of 
Daniel,  who  were  delivered  from  the  burning, 
fiery  fhmace  [Abednego]. 

SHAL'ISHA,  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Uie 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  ix.  4),  in  which 
appears  to  have  been  situated  the  city  of  Baal- 
Shalisha  (2  Kmgs  iv.  22).  This  city  is  called  by 
Eusebius  Beth-Shalisha,  and  is  placed  by  him  15 
miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda),  towards  the  north. 

SHALLOT.  The  original  word  (thumim) 
oocun  only  once  in  Scripture,  and  that  in  the 
passage  (Num.  xi.  5)  where  the  Israelites  are 
descnbed  as  murmuring,  among  other  things,  for 
the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the  garlic  (shumim)  of 
Egypt  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  oor- 
rectiy  so  translated.  Ancient  authors  mention 
that  garlic  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  Herodotus 
enumerates  it  as  one  of  the  substances  upon  which 
a  large  sum  (1600  talents)  was  spent  for  feeding 
labourers  employed  in  building  the  Pyramids. 
The  species  considered  to  have  been  thus  culti- 
vated in  Egypt  is  Allium  Agealonicum,  which  is 
the  most  common  in  Eastern  countries,  and  ob- 
tains its  spedfic  name  from  having  been  brought 
into  Europe  from  Ascalon.  It  is  now  usuiOly 
known  in  the  kitchen  garden  by  the  name  of 
'  eschalot '  or  *  shallot,'  and  is  too  common  to  re- 
quire a  fuller  notice. 

SHAL'LUM  (retribution),  tiie  fifteenth  king  of 
Israel.  In  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  b.c.  772,  his  son  Zecha- 
riah  was  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by 
Shallum,  who  by  this  act  extinguished  the  dynasty 
of  Jehu.  Shallum  then  mounted  the  throne  (b.c. 
771),  but  occupied  it  only  one  month,  being 
opposed  and  slam  by  Menahem,  who  mounted  the 
throne  thus  vacated  (2  Kings  xv.  10-15). 

2.  A  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah  (Jer.  xxii. 
11),  better  known  by  the  name  of  Jehoahaz  [Je- 
hoahaz  II.]. 
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3.  The  husband  of  Haldah  the  prophetess  (2 
Kings  xxii.  14).  Several  other  persons  of  this 
name  occur  in  Ezra  ii.  42 ;  vii.  2 ;  x.  24,  42 ; 
Neh.  iii.  12;  vii.  45;  1  Chron.  ii.  40. 

SHALMANE'SER,  king  of  Assyria  [Assr- 
ria]. 

SH  AM'GAR,  son  of  Anath,  and  third  judge  of 
Israel.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  only  exploit 
recorded  of  him  was  that  by  which  his  authority 
was  acquired.  It  is  said  that  he  '  slew  of  the 
Philistines  600  men  with  an  ox-soad '  ^ Judg.  iii. 
31).  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  labourmg  in  the 
field,  without  any  other  weapon  than  the  long 
staff  armed  with  a  strong  pomt,  used  in  urging 
and  guiding  the  cattle  yoked  to  the  plough,  when 
he  perceived  a  party  of  the  Philistines,  whom, 
with  the  aid  of  tne  husbandmen  and  neighbours, 
he  repulsed  with  much  slaughter.  The  date  and 
duration  of  his  government  are  unknown,  but 
may  be  probably  assigned  to  the  end  of  that  long 
period  of  repose  which  followed  the  deliverance 
under  Ehud.  In  Shamgar's  time,  as  the  song  of 
Deborah  informs  us  (Judg.  v.  6),  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  so  deplorably  insecure,  that  the 
highways  were  forsaken,  and  travellers  went 
through  by-ways,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
villa^  were  abandoned  for  the  walled  towns. 

1.  SHA'MIR,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48). 

2.  SHAMIR,  a  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  where  Tola  lived  and  was  buried 
(Judg.  X.  1,  2). 

SHAAfMAH  (a*toni»hment\  one  of  the  three 
chief  of  the  thirty  champions  of  David.  The  ex- 
ploit by  which  he  obtiuned  this  high  distinction, 
as  described  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  12,  is  manifestly 
the  same  as  that  which  in  1  Chron.  xi.  12-14,  is 
ascribed  to  David  himself,  assisted  by  Eleaxar  the 
son  of  Dodo.  The  inference,  therefore,  is,  that 
Shammah's  exploit  lay  in  the  assistance  which  he 
thus  rendered  to  David  and  Eleazar.  It  consisted 
in  the  stand  which  the  others  enabled  David  to 
make,  in  a  field  of  lentiles,  against  the  Philistines. 
Shammah  also  shared  in  the  dangers  which  Ele- 
azar and  Jashobeam  incurred  in  me  chivalric  ex- 
ploit of  forcing  a  way  through  the  Philistine  host 
to  gratify  David's  thirst  for  the  waters  of  Bethle- 
hem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

Other  persons  of  this  name  occur.  2.  A  son 
of  Reuel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13, 17).  3.  A  brother  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9 ;  xvii.  3),  who  is  elsewhere 
called  Shimeah  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32)  and  Shimma 
(1  Chron.  iL  18).  4.  One  of  David's  thhi^ 
champions,  seemingly  distinct  from  the  chief  of 
the  same  name  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  5.  Another 
of  the  champions  distinguished  as  Shammah  the 
Harodite ;  he  is  called  Shammoth  in  1  Chron.  xi. 
27,  and  Shamhuth  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  8.  That 
three  of  the  thirty  champions  should  bear  the 
same  name  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

SHA'PHAN,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  King 
Josiah  (2  Kin^  xxii.  3,  12;  Jer.  xxxvi.  10; 
oomp.  E^sra  viii.  11).  Contemporary  with  him 
was  a  state  officer  named  Amkam,  constantly 
mentioned  as  *  the  son  of  Shaphan'  (2  Kings  xxii. 
12;  XXV.  22;  Jer.  xxvi.  24;  xxxix.  14;  and  per- 
haps xzxix.  3) ;  but  this  Shaphan,  the  father  of 
Ahikam,  can  hardly  be  the  same  with  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  although  the  heedless  reader  may  be 
apt  to  confound  them. 

SHARE'ZER  (Persic,  prince  of  fire),  a  son  of 
Sennacherib,  one  of  those  who  slew  his  fistther 


(2  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxviL  38).    Anotber 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Zech.  vii  2. 

SHA'RON,  a  level  tract  along  tiie  Meditem- 
nean,  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Cacsarea,  cel^ 
brated  for  its  rich  fields  and  pastures  (Josh.  xn. 
18 ;  Cant  ii.  1 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ;  xxxv.  2;  Ixt.  10: 

1  Chron.  xxvii.  9).  Se«  the  head  *  Plains,'  in  tk 
art  Palestine. 

SHA'VEH,  a  valley  on  the  north  of  Jenualm 
called  also  the  King's  Dale  (Gen.  xiv.  17 ;  oaap. 

2  Sam.  xviii.  18). 
SHA'VEHKIR'JATHAIM  (Gen-  xiv.  5\ » 

plain  near  the  city  of  Kiijathaim,  beyond  Jonb, 
*^wluch  eventually  belonged   to   Reuben  (Noa 
xxxii.  37  ;  Josh.  xiii.  19). 

SHEALTIEL  {asked  (f  God),  the  fiitberfil 
Zembbabel  (Ezra  iii.  2 ;  Neh.  xii.  1 ;  Hag.  I  ii 
14 ;  ii.  2) ;  called  also  SaUukiel  (1  Chroo.  ill  7- 

SHE'AR-JA'SHUB  ithe  renuuuit  thail  ttim^ 
son  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  aooompaoied  bs 
fiither  when  he  proceeded  to  deliver  to  kin^  Abu 
the  celebrated  prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  vii.  (see 
verse  3).  As  the  sons  of  Isauah  sometimes  stood 
for  signs  in  Israel  (Isa.  viii.  18),  and  the  name  of 
Maher-shalal-hash-tax  was  given  to  one  of  tbea 
by  way  of  prophetic  intimation,  it  has  beeo  eoo- 
jectured  that  the  somewhat  remarkable  name  of 
Shear-jashub  intimated  that  the  people  vbobd 
then  retired  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ^toM 
return  in  peace  to  tiieir  fields  and  villages.  ^ 
we  cannot  build  on  this,  as  it  is  not  distiitflr 
stated  that  the  name  of  Shear-jashub  was  choA 
like  that  of  his  brother,  with  any  prophetie  it 
tention. 

SHE'BA,  SABiEANS.  As  much  coofi^ 
has  been  introduced  by  the  variety  of  meaouiis 
which  the  name  Sabtnuu  has  been  made  to  beir. 
it  may  be  proper  to  specify  in  this  place  tfaor  db- 
tinctive  derivations  and  use.  In  our  Autboriini 
Version  of  Scripture  the  term  seems  to  be  sfifixd 
to  three  different  tribes.  1st  To  the  Sebmm,  die 
descendants  of  Seba  or  Saba,  son  of  Ouh,^^ 
ultimately  settied  in  Ethiopia.  2nd.  To  the  ^ 
baiim,  the  descendants  of  Sheba,  son  of  Joktta. 
the  Sabai  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  settkd 
in  Arabia  Felix.  They  are  the  '  Sabsnns'  oi 
Joel  iii.  8,  to  whom  the  Jews  were  to  sell  tk 
captives  of  Tyre.  3rd.  To  another  tribe  of  *• 
bans,  a  horde  of  Bedawee  marauders  in  the  ^p 
of  Job  (^ch.  i.  15) ;  for  whether  we  place  the  m 
of  Uz  in  Idumsea  or  in  Ansitis,  it  is  by  no  loan 
likely  that  the  Arabs  of  the  south  would  exteod 
their  excursions  so  very  far.  We  must  therejbiv. 
look  for  this  tribe  in  Desert  Arabia;  and  it  ^ 
sinffular  enough,  that  besides  the  Seba  of  Ca^ 
and  the  Shaba  of  Joktan,  there  is  another  Sfaebi. 
son  of  Jokshan,  and  grandson  of  Abraham,  (>t 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  33);  and  his  posterity  appts^ 
to  have  been  *  men  of  the  wilderness,'  ac  vm 
their  kinsmen  of  Midian,  Ephah,  and  Dedan. 

Yet,  as  if  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the  a« 
of  this  name  of  *  Sabceans,'  it  has  also  been  ap- 
plied—4th.  To  the  ancient  star-worshippert  ^ 
Western  Asia,  though  they  ou^t  properly  tx>y 
styled  Tsabians,  and  their  religion  not  &hai9 
but  Thabaism.  5th.  The  name  of  Sabsans.  ^ 
Sabians,  has  also  been  given  to  a  modem  sect  & 
the  East,  the  Mandaitea,  or,  as  they  are  commoal! 
but  inoorrecUy  called,  the  *  CSuistians '  of  st 
John;  for  they  deny  the  Mesaahship  of  Oiri^ 
and  pay  superior  honour  to  John  the  fiapCift 
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SHETBAT,  the  eleyenth  month  of  the  Hebrew 
ear,  from  the  new  moon  of  February  to  the  new 
loon  of  March.  The  name  only  occurs  once  in 
cripture  (Zech.  i.  7),  and  is  the  same  which  is 
iven  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  Umgnages  to  the 
une  month. 

SHEB'NA  (a  youth)^  the  prefect  of  the  palace 
>  king  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxii.  15);  afterwards  pro- 
loted  to  be  scribe  or  secretary  to  the  same  mo- 
.arch,  when  his  former  office  was  ^ven  to  Elia- 
im  (Isa.  xxii.  15;  xxxyi.  3;  2  Kmgs  xviii.  26, 
7  ;   xix.  2). 

SHE'CHEM,  a  town  of  central  Palestine,  in' 
iamaria,  among  the  moontiunsof  Ephraim  (Josh. 
ijL,  7 ;  1  Kings  xii.  25\  in  the  narrow  valley  be- 
ween  the  mountains  or  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (comp. 
Fudg.  ix.  7),  and  consequently  within  the  tribe  of 
5phraim  (Josh.  xxi.  20).    It  is  in  N.  lat  32''  17', 
S.  long.  35^  20',  being  thirty-four  miles  north  of 
Fenisaiem  and  seven  miles  south  of  Samaria.    It 
iras  a  very  ancient  place,  and  appears  to  have 
uisen  as  a  town  in  the  interval  between  the 
arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine  and  the  return 
of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram,  fbr  it  is  mentioned 
anly  as  a  place,  described  by  reference  to  the 
oaks  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  Abraham  came 
there  on  first  entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
xii.  6).   But,  in  the  history  of  Jacob  it  repeatedly 
occurs  as  a  tovm  having  walls  and  gates :  it  could 
not,  however,  have  been  very  large  or  important, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  consequence  which  the 
inhabitants  attached  to  an  alliance  with  Jacob, 
and  from  the  fiicility  with  which  the  sons  of  the 
patriarch  were  able  to  surprise  and  destroy  them 
(Gen.  xxxiiL  18,  19;  xxxiv.  1,  2,  20,  24,  26). 
After  the  conquest  of  the  country,  Shechem  was 
made  a  city  of  reiuge  (Josh.  xx.  7),  and  one  of 
the  Levitical  towns  (Josh.  xxi.  21),  and  during 
the  lifetime  of  Joshua  it  was  a  centre  of  union  to 
the  tribes  (Josh.  xxiv.  1, 25),  probably  because  it 
was  the  nearest  considerable  town  to  the  residence 
of  that  chief  in  Timnath-serah.  In  the  time  of  the 
judges,  Shechem  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom set  up  by  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  I,  sq.),  but 
was  at  length  conquered  and  destroyed  by  him 
(Judg.  ix.  34).    It  must,  however,  have  been  ere 
long  rebuilt,  for  it  had  again  become  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  time  of  Rehoboam's  accession, 
that  he  there  gave  the  meeting  to  the  delegates 
of  the  tribes,  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the 
kingdom  (1  Kings  xii.  10).  It  was  Shechem  which 
the  first  monarch  of  the  new  kingdom  made  the 
capital  of  his  dominions  (1  Kin^s  xii.  25 ;  comp. 
xiv.  17),  although  later  in  his  reign  the  pleasant- 
ness of  Tirzah  induced  him  to  build  a  palace  there, 
and  to  make  it  the  summer  residence  of  his  court ; 
which  gave  it  such  importance,  that  it  at  length 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
till  Samaria  eventually  deprived  it  of  that  honour 
(I  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  xvi.  24)  [Israel].     Shechem, 
however,  still  throve.  It  subsisted  during  the  exile 
( Jer.  xii.  5),  and  continued,  for  many  ages  alter, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans  and  of  their  wor- 
ship, their  sole  temple  being  upon  the  mountain 
(Gerizim),  at  whose  foot  the  city  stood  [Sama- 
BiTAMs].    The  city  was  taken,  and  the  temple 
destroyed,  by  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  129.     In  the 
New  Testament  it  occurs  under   the  name  of 
Sycbar  (John  iv.  5),  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  nick  uame,  such  as  the  Jews  were  fond  of 
imposing  upon  places  they  disliked.     Stephen, 


however,  in  his  historical  retrospect,  still  uses  the 
proper  and  ancient  name  (Acts  vii.  16).  Not  long 
after  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  the  place 
received  the  uame  of  Neapolis,  which  it  still  re- 
tuns  in  the  Arabic  form  of  Nabulus,  being  one 
of  the  very  few  names  imposed  by  the  Romans  in 
Palestine  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 
It  had  probably  sufiered  much,  if  it  was  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  in  the  war  widi  the  Romans, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt 
by  Vespasian,  and  then  to  have  taken  this  new 
name.  It  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
«hometans  since  a.d.  1242. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  that  the  present 
town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem, 
although  its  dimensions  are  probably  more  con- 
tracted. The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  deep  and 
narrow  valley  in  which  the  town  stands,  especially 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  have  been  much 
admired  hj  travellers,  as  fiu*  exceeding  what  they 
had  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The 
town  itself  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  along 
the  N.E.  base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  partly  rest- 
ing u^n  its  declivity.  The  population  of  the 
place  is  rated  by  Dr.  Olin  at  8000  or  10,000,  of 
whom  500  or  600  are  Christians  of  the  Greek 
communion,  and  the  rest  Moslems,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  130  Samaritans,  and  one-third 
that  number  of  Jews.  The  inhabitants  bear  the 
character  of  being  an  unusually  valiant  as  well  as 
a  turbulent  race,  and  some  years  since  maintained 
a  desperate  struggle  against  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment in  some  bloody  rebellions. 

2.  SHECHEM,  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the 
country  or  district  of  Shechem,  in  which  Jacob 
formed  his  camp  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia. 
This  young  man  having  seen  Jacob's  aauehter 
Dinah,  was  smitten  with  her  beauty,  and  de- 
flowered her.  This  wrong  was  terribly  and 
cruelly  avenged  by  the  damsel's  uterine  brothers, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  as  described  in  the  article  Dinah 
(Gen.  XXXV.).  It  seems  likely  that  the  town  of 
Shechem,  even  if  of  recent  origin,  must  have 
existed  before  the  birth  of  a  man  so  young  as 
Hamor's  son  appears  to  have  been ;  and  we  may 
therefore  suppose  it  a  name  preserved  in  the 
family,  and  which  both  the  town  and  the  princes 
inhented.  Shechem's  name  is  always  connected 
with  that  of  his  father  Hamor  (€ren.  xxxiii.  19 ; 
XXXV.;  Acts  vii.  16). 

SHEEP.  The  normal  animal,  from  which  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  western  domestic  races 
of  sheep  are  assumed  to  be  descended,  is  still 


303.    [Syrian  Sheep.] 

found  wild  in  the  high  mountain  regions  of  Persia, 
and  is  readily  distinguished  from  two  other  wild 
species  bordering  on  the  same  region.     What 
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breeds  the  earliest  shepherd  tribes  reared  in  and 
aboat  Palestine  can  now  be  only  inferred  from 
negative  characters;   vet  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  were  toe  same,  or  nearly  so,  as 
the  common  homed  variety  of  Egypt  and  oonti- 
nentid  Europe :  in  general  white,  and  occasionally 
black,  although  there  was  on  the  upper  Nile  a 
speckled  race ;  and  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle  the  Arabians  possened  a  mfbus  breed, 
another  with  a  very  long  tail,  and  above  all  a 
broad-tailed  sheep,  which  at  present  is  commonly 
denominated  the  Syrian.    Flocks  of  the  andent 
breed,  derived  from  the  Bedouins,  are  now  extant 
in  Syria,  with  little  or  no  chanoe  in  external  cha- 
racters, chiefly  the  broad-tailed  and  the  common 
homed  white,  often  with  black  and  white  about 
the  fiice  and  feet,  the  tail  somewhat  thicker  and 
longer  than  the  Euronean.  The  others  are  chiefly 
valued  for  the  flit  of  tneir  broad  tails,  which  tastes 
not  unlike  marrow ;  for  the  flesh  of  neither  race 
is  remarkably  delicate,  nor  are  the  fleeces  of  su- 
perior quality.    Sheep  in  the  various  conditions 
of  existence  wherein  they  would  occur  among  a 
pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  are  noticed  in 
numerous  places  of  the  Bible,  and  fhmish  many 
beautiful  lulegorical  images,  where  purity,  inno- 
cence, mildncMS,  and  submisnon  are  portrayed, 
— the  Saviour  himself  being  denominated  *  the 
Lamb  of  God,'  in  twofold  ulusion  to  his  patient 
meekness,  and  to  his  being  the  true  paschal  lamb, 
*  slain  fh>m  the  foundation  of  the  world'  (Rev. 
xiii.  8).     Some  commentators  affirm  that  the 
Hebrew  word  kentah,  which  occurs  only  in  Gen. 
xxxiii.  19,  and  Job  xlii.  11,  and  is  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version  rendered  money,  literally  means 
Mhegp  or  lambs,  and  should  be  so  translated. 
Others,  with  greater  probability,  suppose  that  it 
refers  to  a  piece  of  coined  money  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  sheep ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Phcenicia 
had  sheep  actually  impressed  on  a  silver  coin. 


304.    [Sappoaed  Kmitah.] 

SHEKEL.  [Weiohts  and  Meabubes.] 
SHEKINAH  or  Shbchinah,  a  term  applied  by 
the  ancient  Jews,  especially  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums,  to  that  visible  symbol  of  the  divine  glorv 
which  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  It 
is  evident  from  many  passages  of  Scripture  that 
the  Most  High,  whose  essence  no  man  hath  seen, 
or  can  see,  was  pleased  anciently  to  manifest  him- 
self  to  the  eyes  of  men  by  an  external  visible 
symbol.  As  to  the  jpredae  nature  of  the  pheno- 
menon thus  exhibited,  we  can  only  say,  that  it 
appean  to  have  been  a  concentrated  glowing 
brightness,  a  preternatural  splendour,  an  fulgent 
something,  which  was  appropriately  expressed  by 
the  term  *  Glory ;'  but  whether  in  philosophical 
strictness  it  was  material  or  immaterial,  it  is  pro- 
bably impossible  to  determine.  A  luminous  object 
of  this  description  seems  intrinsically  the  most 
appropriate  sy^mbol  of  that  Being  of  whom,  per- 
haps m  allusion  to  this  very  mode  of  manifesta- 


tion, it  is  said  that  <  he  is  light,'  and  thit  *he 
dwelleth  in  light  unappioachable,  and  M  of 
glory.'  The  presence  of  such  a  seonble  repn- 
sentation  of  Jehovah  seems  to  be  absoliitely  seos- 
sarv  in  order  to  harmonize  what  it  ft^Qeody 
said  of '  seeing  Grod'  with  the  truth  of  his  nstnre 
as  an  incorporeal  and  essentiallv  inv^ible  ^siL 
While  we  are  told  in  one  place  mat  *  no  msnM 
seen  God  at  anytime,*  we  are  elsewhere  iofermcd 
that  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  seventy  ddm, 
'  taw  the  God  of  Israel,'  when  called  op  to  tk 
summit  of  the  Holy  Mount  So  also  Isaiah  aji 
of  himself  (Isa.  vi.  1, 5)  that '  in  the  jni  thstkiv 
Uzziah  died  he  sow  the  Lord  sitting  upon  b 
throne,'  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  cned  oe, 
'  I  am  undone ;  for  mine  eyes  have  sees  the  Lai 
of  hosts.'  In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  tb 
object  seen  was  not  Grod  in  his  essence,  but  boik 
external  visible  symbol,  which,  because  it  siood 
for  God,  is  called  by  his  name. 

Of  all  the  divine  appearances  granted  io  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  most  signal  md 
illustrious    was    nndoubtedlT    that   wuch  vs 
vouchsafed  in  the  pillar  of  doud  that  gnidal  die 
march  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  vii- 
demess  on  their  way  to  G^aan.    tSsk  csd  be 
little  doubt  that  the  columnar  cloud  was  the  fnA 
of  the  shekinah.  Within  the  towering  aerial  mift 
we  suppose,  was  enfolded  the  inner  efiol^ 
brightness,  to  which  the  appellation  *  Glorf  of  tk 
Lord'  more  properly  betonged,  and  which  w 
only  occanonaUif  disclosed.     In  several  mutant 
in  which  God  would  indicate  his  anger  to  l» 
people,  it  is  said  that  they  looked  to  ibeM 
and  beheld  the  *  Glory  of  die  Lord'  (NuiLxiT. 
10;  xvL  19,  42).    So  when  he  would  bspirea 
trembling  awe  of  his  Majesty  at  the  giving  of  tiK 
Law,  it  is  said,  the  '  Glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
as  a  devouring  fire '  on  the  summit  of  the  bobbL 
Nor  must  the  feet  be  forgotten  in  this  oooBeetiao, 
that  when  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  two  sods  of  Aan»< 
offended  by  strange  fire  in  their  oflkriQgi>i&til 
flash  from  the  cloudy  pillar  instantuMulj  a- 
tingutshed  their  lives.   The  evidence  would  seen 
then  to  be  conclusive,  that  this  wondrooi  piUtf" 
cloud  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  ^kmk,  the 
visible  representative  of  Jehovah  dwelliof  in  ^ 
midst  of  his  people. 

SHEM  (name\  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noak 
(Gen.  V.  32),  from  whom  descended  the  nation 
enumerated  in  Gen.  x.  22,  sq.,  and  who  vai  ^ 
progenitor  of  that  great  branch  of  the  Noa^ 
family  (called  from  him  Shemitic  or  Semitic^ 
which  the  Hebrews  belong.  "Rie  name  of  Sh* 
is  placed  first  wherever  the  sons  of  Noah  are  00- 
tioned  together ;  whence  he  would  seem  to  bi« 
been  the  eldest  brother.  But  against  this  cobcIb- 
sion  is  brought  the  text  Gen.  x.  21,  which,  aooffd- 
ing  to  the  Authorized,  and  many  other  versoi& 
has  *Shem  the  brother  of  Japhetii  the  elder:' 
whence  it  has  been  conceived  very  generally  ths! 
Japheth  was  really  the  eldest,  and  that  Shem's 
put  first  by  way  of  excellency,  seeing  that  frpB 
him  the  holy  line  descended.  But  this  candoBfn 
is  not  built  upon  a  critical  knowledge  of  die 
Hebrew,  which  would  show  that  *  the  elder'  ast 
in  this  text  be  referred  not  to  Japheth  hot^ 

Shem,  so  that  it  should  be  read  *  9iem ^ 

elder  brother  of  Japheth.* 

I.  SHEMAI'AH  (whom  Jehovah  htan\  % l>^ 
phet  of  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  who  was  eoaBB^ 
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sioned  to  enjoin  that  monarch  to  forego  hvn  design 
of  redndng  the  ten  tribes  to  obedience  (1  Kings 
xii.  22-24).  In  I  Chron.  xii.  15,  this  Shemaiah 
is  stated  to  have  written  the  Chronicles  of  the 
reign  in  which  he  flourished. 

2.  SHEMAIAH,  a  person  who,  without  autho- 
rity, assumed  the  functions  of  a  prophet  among 
the  Israelites  in  exile.  He  was  so  much  annoyed 
by  the  prophecies  which  Jeremiah  sent  to  Baby- 
loo,  the  tendency  of  which  was  contrary  to  ms 
own,  that  he  wrote  to  Jerusalem,  denouncing  the 
prophet  as  an  impostor,  and  urging  the  authorities 
to  enforce  his  silence.   In  return  he  reoeiyed  new 

Erophecies,  announcing  that  he  should  never  be- 
old  that  close  of  the  bondage  which  he  fimded 
to  be  at  hand,  and  that  none  of  his  race  should 
witness  the  re-establishment  of  the  nation  CJer. 
xxix.  24-32). 

SHEMEnSER  (l^yjlight),  king  of  Zeboim,  one 
of  the  five  'cities  of  tne  plain '  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

SHFMER  {lee8%  the  owner  of  the  hill  of  Sa- 
maria, which  aerived  its  name  from  him.  Omri 
booght  the  hill  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built 
thereon  the  city,  also  called  Samaria,  which  he 
made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  (1  Kings  xvL  24^ 
[Samaria].  As  the  Israelites  were  prevented 
by  Uie  law  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  from  thus  alienating 
their  inheritances,  and  as  his  name  occurs  without 
the  usual  genealogical  marks,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Shemer  was  descended  from  those  Ca- 
naanites  whom  the  Hebrews  had  not  dispossessed 
of  their  lands. 

\.  SHEPHATI'AH  {whom  Jehovah  defendg),  a 
son  of  David  by  Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 

2.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  nobles  who 
urged  Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  to  death  (Jer. 

XXXTUl.   1). 

3.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  heads  of 
fiimilies  who  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile 
(Neh.  xi.  6). 

4.  SHEPHATIAH,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
families,  numbering  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  persons,  of  the  returned  exiles  (£Izra  ii.  4, 
57). 

5.  SHEPHATIAH,  a  son  of  king  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  2). 

6.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  chief  of  those 
valiant  men  who  went  to  David  when  at  Ziklag 
(^1  Chron.  xii.  5). 

7.  SHEPHATIAH,  the  governor  of  the  tribe 
of  Smeon  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxviL 
16). 

SHEPHERD.    [Pasturaoe.] 

SHE'SHACH,  a  name  twice  given  by  Jeremiah 
to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxv.  26 ;  li.  41).  Its  etymology 
and  proper  signification  are  doubtful. 

SHE'SHAN  (/t'/y),  a  Hebrew,  who  during  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to   his  treed,  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chron.  ii.  34) 

rjARHAH]. 

SHRSHBAZ'ZAR.      [ZERUBRARELn 

SHE'THAR  (Pers.,  a  8tar\  one  of^the  seven 
princes  of  Persia  and  Meoia,  '  who  saw  the 
king's  fkce,  and  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom' 
(Est.  i.  14). 

SHETHAR-BOZ'NAI  (Pers.,  shming  star), 
one  of  the  Persian  governors  in  Syria,  who  visited 
Jerosalem  in  company  with  Tatnai,  to  investigate 
the  charges  made  against  the  Jews  (Ezra  v.  3 ; 
vi.  6)  [Tatnai]. 

SIIE^VA.    [Seraiah] 


SHEW-BREAD.    In  the  outer  apartment  of 
the  tabernacle,  on  the  right  hand,  or  north  side, 
stood  a  table,  made  of  acacia  (shittim)  wood,  two 
cubits  long,  one  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high, 
and  covert  with  laminsB  of  gold.   The  top  of  the 
leaf  of  this  table  was  endrcldL  by  a  border  or  rim 
of  gold.    The  firame  of  the  table,  immediately 
below  the  leaf,  was  endrcled  with  a  piece  of  wood 
of  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  around  the  edge 
of  which  was  a  rim  or  border,  similar  to  that 
around  the  leaf.     A  little  lower  down,  bat  at 
equal  distances  from  the  top  of  the  table,  there 
were  four  rings  of  gold  ftstened  to  the  legs, 
through  which  staves  covered  with  gold  were 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  (Exod.  xxr. 
23-28;  xxxvii.  10-16\     These  rings  were  not 
found  in  the  table  wnich  was  afterwards  made 
for  the  temple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  sacred 
fomitnre,  where  they  had  previously  been,  except 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant    Twelve  nnleavened 
loaves  were  placed  upon  this  table,  which  were 
sprinkled  wim  frankincense  (the  Sept  adds  salt : 
Lev.  xxiv.  7).    The  number  twelve  represented 
the  twelve  tribes,  and  was  not  diminished  after 
the  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes  fWmi  the  worship 
of  God  in  his  sanctuary,  because  the  covenant 
with  the  sons  of  Abraham  was  not  formally  abro- 
gated, and  because  there  were  still  many  true 
Israelites  among  the  apostatizing  tribes.     The 
twelve  loaves  were  also  a  constant  record  aeainst 
them,  and  served  as  a  8tan<tinff  testimoniai  that 
their  proper  place  was  before  the  fi^rsaken  altar 
of  Jehovui. 

The  loaves  were  placed  in  two  piles,  one  above 
another,  and  were  chan^  every  Sabbath  day  by 
the  priests.  The  fhmluncense  that  had  stood  on 
the  bread  during  the  week  was  then  burnt  as  an 
oblation,  and  the  removed  bread  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priests,  who,  as  God's  servants,  nad 
a  right  to  eat  of  the  bread  that  came  f^m  his 
table ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  eat  it  in  the  holy 
place,  and  nowhere  else.  No  others  might  law- 
fully eat  of  it ;  but  in  a  case  of  extreme  emer- 
gency the  priest  incurred  no  blame  if  he  im- 
parted it  to  persons  who  were  in  a  state  of  cere- 
monial puri^,  as  in  the  instance  of  David  and  his 
men  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6 ;  Matt  xii.  4).  The  bread 
was  called  *  the  bread  of  the  face,*  or,  *  of  the 
presence,'  because  it  was  set  forth  befi>re  the  face 
or  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  in  his  holy  place. 
This  is  translated  *  shew-bread.'  It  is  also  called 
*  the  bnaid  arranged  in  order,'  and  *  the  perpetual 
bread,'  because  it  was  never  absent  from  the 
table  (Lev.  xxiv.  6,  7 ;  I  Chron.  xxiii.  29). 

Wine  also  was  placed  upon  the  table  of  'sheir- 
bread,'  in  bowls,  some  larger,  and  some  smaller, 
also  in  vessels  that  were  covered,  and  in  cups, 
which  were  probably  employed  in  pouring  in  snd 
taking  out  the  wine  from  the  other  vessel,  or  in 
making  libations.  They  appear  in  the  Authorised 
Version  as  '  spoons '  (see  generally  Exod.  xxv. 
29,  30;  xxxvii.  10-16;  xl.  4,  24;  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9; 
Num.  iv.  7). 

SHIFBOLETH.  The  word  means  a  stream 
or  fiood,  and  was  hence  naturally  suggested  to 
the  followers  of  Jephthah,  when,  havmg  seized 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan  to  prevent  the  retreat  of 
the  defeated  Ephraimites,  they  sought  to  distin- 
guish them  through  their  luiown  inability  to 
utter  the  aspirated  sound  sh.  The  fugitives  gave 
instead  the  unaspiratt'd  «,  tdbbvleth^  on  which 
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thej  were  slain  withoat  mercy  (Jndg.  xii.  6). 
The  certainty  which  was  felt  that  the  Ephraim- 
ites  could  not  pronoance  ah,  is  verjr  remarkable, 
and  strongly  illustrates  the  varieties  of  dialect 
which  had  already  arisen  in  Israel,  and  which 
perhaps  even  served  to  distinpnish  difierent  tribes, 
as  similar  peculiarities  distmguish  men  of  dif- 
ferent counties  with  us.  If  what  is  here  men- 
tioned as  the  characteristic  of  a  particular  tribe 
had  been  shared  by  other  tribes,  it  would  not 
have  been  sufficiently  discriminating  as  a  test. 

SHIELD.    [Arms.] 

SHI'LOH,  the  epithet  applied,  in  the  prophetic 
benediction  of  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  (Gen.  xiix. 
10),  to  the  personage  to  whom  *■  the  gathering  of 
the  nations  should  be,'  and  which  has  ever  been 
regarded  by  Christians  and  by  the  ancient  Jews 
as  a  denomination  of  the  Messiah.  The  oracle 
oocnrs  in  the  blessing  of  Jndah,  and  is  thus 
worded — *The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  fh>m  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come :  and  unto  him  the  gathering 
of  the  people  shall  be.'  The  term  itself,  as  well 
as  the  whole  pMsage  to  which  it  belongs,  has 
ever  been  a  fruitful  uieme  of  oontroveriy  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  the  former,  although  they 
admit  for  the  most  part  the  Messianic  reference 
of  the  text,  being  still  fdrtiie  in  expedients  to 
evade  the  Christian  argument  founded  upon  it 
Neither  our  limits  nor  our  object  will  permit  us 
to  enter  larj^ly  into  the  theological  bearings  of 
this  prediction ;  but  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  possible 
to  do  justice  to  the  discussion  as  a  question  of 
pure  philology,  without  at  the  same  time  display- 
ing the  strengtii  of  the  Christian  interpretation, 
and  trenching  upon  the  province  occupied  by  the 
proofs  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  being  the  Messiah  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies. 

Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to  the 
term.  Some  very  eminent  commentators  trace  it 
to  the  root  to  rexi,  to  be  at  peace,  and  make  it 
equivalent  to  Pacificator,  Tranquillizer,  or  Great 
Author  of  Peace.  This  is  a  sense  accordant  with 
the  anticipated  and  realized  character  of  the 
Messiah,  one  of  whose  crowning  denominations  is 
'  Prince  of  Peace.'  Another  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  to  ask,  seek, 
require,  and  that  its  import  is  the  asked,  the  de- 
sired, a  designation  which  is,  equally  with  the 
former,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 

{iredicted  Mesdah,  and  is  firee  fVom  some  philo- 
ogical  objections  to  which  the  other  derivation  is 
liable. 

2.  SHILOH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
situated  among  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Bethel, 
eastward  of  the  great  northern  road,  where  the 
tabernacle  and  ark  remamed  for  a  long  time,  from 
the  davs  of  Joshua,  during  the  ministry  of  all 
the  judges,  down  to  the  end  of  Eli's  life  (Josh, 
xviii.  1 ;  I  Sam.  iv.  3).  To  this  circumstance 
Shiloh  owed  all  its  importance ;  for  after  the  loss 
of  the  ark — which  never  returned  thither  afker  it 
had  been  restored  to  Israel  by  the  Philistines — 
it  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
residence  of  Ahijah  Uie  prophet  (1  Kings  xi.  29; 
xii.  15;  xiv.  2),  but  it  is  more  than  once  men- 
tioned as  accuned  and  forsaken  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  60 ; 
Jer.  viL  12,  14;  xxvi.  6).  The  last  mention  of 
it  in  Scripture  is  in  Jer.  xii.  5,  which  only  shows 
that  it  survived  the  exile.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies 
it  with  a  place  named  Seilun,  a  city  surrounded 


by  hills,  with  an  opening  by  a  narrow  valley  into 
a  plain  on  the  south.  The  ruins  consist  dueflr 
of  an  old  tower  with  walls  four  feet  thick,  sod 
of  large  stones  and  firagments  of  oolamns  indi- 
cative of  an  ancient  nte  (Robinson's  PakstiM, 
iii.  85-89> 

SHIM'S!  (renowMd),  a  member  of  the  isimlj 
of  Saul,  residing  at  Bahnriro,  who  crievoosly  in- 
sulted king  David  when  he  fled  from  Abolom 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  5-13).  The  king  not  only  ssTed 
him  from  the  immediate  resentment  of  his  fol- 
lowers, but  on  his  trium^^ant  return  by  the  suoe 
road  after  the  overthrow  of  his  rehellioos  son,  be 
bestowed  on  Shimei  the  pardon  which  he  io- 
plored  (2  Sun.  xiz.  16).  It  seems,  however,  tk 
It  was  policy  which  chiefly  dictated  this  oonne, 
for  it  was  by  the  advice  of  David  hunself  (I  Kings 
ii.  8,  9)  that  Solomon,  afker  his  Other's  dettK 
made  Shimei  a  prisoner  at  large  in  Jerasalea 
(I  Kings  il  36,  37).  Three  years  after  he  ta>ke 
his  parole  by  leaving  Jerusalem  in  parsoit  of 
some  runaway  slaves,  and  was,  onhis  retan,  pst 
to  death  by  order  of  the  king  (I  Kings  ii.  39*4€). 

SHI'NAR,  the  proper  name  of  Babylonis,pir- 
ticularly  of  the  country  around  Babylon  (Geo.!. 
10;  xiv.  1;  Isa.  xi.  II;  Dan.  1.2;  Zech.T.11): 
[Babylonia]. 

SHIP.  In  few  things  is  there  greater  danger 
of  modem  assodations  misleading  the  resdir  d 
the  Scriptures  than  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  tk 
present  article.  Both  the  ships  and  the  nxjp- 
tion  of  the  ancients,  even  of  the  most  msriiei 
states,  were  as  dissimilar  as  things  of  the  sm 
kind  can  well  be  to  the  realities  which  the  t«v 
now  represent.  Navigation  confined  itself  to 
coasting,  or  if  necessity,  fbnl  weather,  or  cbsMe 
drove  a  vessel  from  the  land,  a  regard  to  a^ 
urged  the  commander  to  a  speedy  retora,  ibr  hr 
had  no  guide  but  such  as  the  stars  might  aiSn 
under  skies  with  which  he  was  but  impdMy 
acquainted.  And  ships,  whether  dedgned  fx 
commercial  or  warlike  purposes,  were  smill  a 
sixe  and  fhiil  in  structure. 

The  Jews  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  s  lei- 
faring  people ;  yet  their  position  on  the  map  « 
the  worid  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  fed  thst  tii^ 
could  not  have  been  iniorant  of  ships  asd  w 
business  which  relates  uereunto.  PlKenicia,  tbe 
north-western  part  of  Palestine,  was  oDqii»ti» 
ably  among,  if  not  at  the  head  of,  the  earl'^ 
cultivators  of  maritime  afiairs.  Then  the  Hojf 
LAnd  itself  lay  with  one  side  coasting  a  sea  vbie^ 
was  ancientiy  the  great  lughway  of  nsvigatift 
and  the  centre  of  social  and  commerdsl  ai^ 
prise.  Within  its  own  borders  it  had  a  nsTiguK 
lake.  And  the  Red  Sea  itself,  which  coodDCted 
towards  the  remote  east,  was  at  no  great  disti«|^ 
even  from  the  capital  of  the  land.  Theo  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  its  long  line  of  aea-cosst  thtff 
were  harbours  of  no  mean  repute.  Yet  die  d^ 
cidedly  agricultural  bearing  of  the  Israditja 
constitution  checked  such  a  development  of  po^ff* 
activity,  and  wealth,  as  these  fiivounble  opp«^ 
tunities  might  have  called  forth  on  behalf^ 
sea^uring  pursuits.  And  it  is  evident  that  w 
Israelites  must  have  only  partially  improTjdwtf 
local  advantages,  since  we  find  Hiram,  king  » 
Tyre,  acting  as  carrier  by  sea  for  Solomon.  ^ 
ffaging  to  convey  in  floats  to  Joppathe  J"'**'*? 
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from  tilt  cout  to  Jenuslem.    And  when,  after  |  indebted  to  Hirani  for  'shipmea  ihU  had  kaow- 
faKviog  coDqaered  Elath  uid  Eiion-geber  on  the    ledge  of  theaca'  (1  King*  ix.  S6;  x.  3S). 
farther  vm  of  the  Red  Sea,  Solomon  proceeded        The   reader  of  the   New  Tcstvneat  ti  well 
(o  coDTert  them  ioto  naval  MstioDS  fbr  hit  own  I  aware  how  freqnentlj  be  Soda  himaelf  with  the 
porpoMi,  b«  »M  nil),  whaterer  he  did  hinuel^  I  Savionr  on  the  romantic  «horei  of  the  M*  of 
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GenneiaTeth.  There  Jeans  u  nxo,  now  addren- 
ing  the  po.ple  from  on  board  a  Tenet  (Malt.  liii. 
9;  Luke  T.  3]  1  now  railing  up  and  down  the 
lake  (Matt.  *iii.  23;  ii.  1 ;  ii».  13;  John  Ti.  17). 
Some  of  hii  earliMi  diiciplfa  were  proprielon  of 
bsrki  which  suled  on  this  inland  lea  (Malt.  it. 
21  ;  John  iii.  3;  Loke  t,  3).  Bat  it  i»  evident 
that  tboe  'ahips'  miut  have  been  amall,  though 
tbej  were  more  than  mere  boati. 


MM.    [Andnt  Lifht-ninl,  RhiiihU.] 

The  Tenela  connected  with  Biblical  hiitory 
were  Ibr  the  mcM  part  ihipi  of  harden,  almoat  in- 
deed exdnuTely  so,  at  least  witlun  the  period  of 
known  historical  flicte.  In  ft  ahip  of  thia  kind 
was  Panl  conveyed  to  Italy.  They  were,  ibr  [he 
parpoaea  to  which  they  were  deatined,  rounder 
and  deeper  Ihui  ahipa  of  war,  and  aometimea  of 
great  CBpacin.  In  oonaequence  of  their  bnlk, 
and  when  latfen,  of  their  weight,  they  were  im- 
pelled by  sails  mtherthan  by  oar*.  On  the  prow 
■tood  the  insignia  from  which  the  ship  was 
named,  and  trf  which  it  was  known.  These  in 
Acts  (iixTiii.  11)  are  called  'ugn,'  which  it 
■ppesri  conaisted  in  this  case  of  figures  of  Csstor 
and  Ptdlni,  brilliant  coniteltations,  anspicions  lo 
navigators.  Eachjhip  was  provided  with  a  boat, 
intended  in  the  case  of  peril  to  facilitate  escape 
(Acts  iivii.  16;  XXX.  32),  and  several  anchors 
(Act*  xivii.39,  40);  also  aplomb-line  fbr  aound- 
log  (Acts  xxvii.  38>      Mention  i«  made  (Acts 


xxvii.  40)  of  a  'mainsail,'  which,  however, 
should  probably  be  rather  termed  the  '  topsail.' 
[n  great  danger  it  waa  mstomary  to  giro  tbe 
venel  with  cables,  in  order  lo  prevent  her  fnaa 
fklling  to  piecea  nnder  the  (brce  of  wind  and  sea 
(Acta  xxvii.  IT).  The  captain  wai  denominated 
steersman,  though  be  was  a  different  penoD  from 
him  who  had  tbe  actoal  charge  of  the  helm. 

The  dangers  of  the  ocean  to  lulors  dd  board 
BDch  ships  as  these  were,  and  in  the  then  ignorance 
of  navigation,  caiued  sailing  to  be  restricted  la 
the  month*  ot  Bpring,  stunmcr,  and  aatomnj 
winter  was  aT<aded.  To  the  Romans  the  sea  was 
opened  in  March  and  clc«ed  in  November  (Acts 
xxvii.  9);  and  ships  which  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  were  still  at  aea  eamcgtlT  sought  a  har- 
bonr  in  which  to  pus  tbe  winter  (Acts  xxvii.  13). 

SMI'SKAK.  a  king  of  Egypt  contempor«T 
with  Jeroboam,  to  whom  he  gave  an  aijlnm  »b^ 
hefledfhim  SolomoD^l  Kiogsxi.  40).  This  was 
indicative  of  his  politic  diapodtion  lo  encourage 
tbe  weakening  of  the.  neighbouring  kingdom,  Ue 
of  which  under  David  and  Sotomna  wat 
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of  Israel,  and  probaUy  at  his  suggestion.  Shishat 
invaded  the  kingdiHn  of  Jndah,  B.C.  971,  at  tbe 
head  of  an  immense  army ;  and  after  having 
taken  the  fortified  places,  advanced  against  Jera- 
salem.  Satisfied  with  the  anbroiauon  of  Sebo- 
boam,  and  with  the  immenae  ipinls  of  the  Temple, 
the  king  of  Egypt  withdrew  withoat  imponng  any 
onerous  couditiona  upon  the  humbled  grandson 
of  David  (1  Einga  ziv.  !S,  26  ;  S  Chron.  xii.  2- 
9).  Shishak  baa  been  identified  as  the  first  king 
of  theaZndorDioBpolitandynaaty,  the  Sesouchis 
of  probne  history.  His  name  has  been  fonnd  on 
the  Egyptian  mouomeuts.  He  la  aid  to  have 
been  of  Ethiopian  origin,  and  it  ia  anpposed  that, 
with  the  snpport  of  the  militair  caste,  he  dethroned 
the  Pharaoh  who  gave  bis  daughter  to  Solomon 
(1  Kings  iii.  1),  In  the  paloce-lemple  ofKamak 
there  still  exists  a  large  bas-relief  representing 
Seconchis,  who  bears  to  the  fi^  of  three  great 
Thebin  gods  the  chiefa  of  vanqniihed  nations. 
To  each  figure  is  attached  an  oval,  indicating  tbe 
town  or  district  which  he  represents.  One  ot  the 
figures,  with  a  pointed  beard  and  a  phytiognomy 
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deddedlT  Jewish,  betn  oa  bii  oral,  cbaneten 
which  ftf.ChampollitHiiiiterpreUYoaDAMBLCBi, 
or  '  kingdom  of  Judah.'  it  in  well  to  obaerre 
that  this  Bgare  hoi  aut,  u  BomehsTe  haitilycoa- 
ceived,  bMD  aJkged  to  rcprewnl  the  king,  bnt  la 
peraonify  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

SHI'TTAH  and  SHITTIM  occur  in  tevenl 
pansgei  of  Eiodoa,  and  iudiole  the  kind  of  wood 
which  «u  emploved  in  nukiag  various  parts  of 
[he  tabernacle  while  the  IinwUtes  were  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderneaa.  It  is  mratioaed  aldo  as 
Ibnning  part  of  the  offeriogB,  as  in  Exod.  ut.  6, 
'nuna'  iliini  djed  red,  and  badgers'  skiDS,  and 
akillm  wood ; '  and  in  iixv.  7,  24.  In  lia.  iIL 
IS,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  tree  worthj  of  planting: 
'  1  vill  plant  in  the  wilderoen  the  cedar,  the  sAif- 
toA  tree,  and  the  m}^e,  and  the  ml  tree,'  etc 
It  is  exceedingl}'  probable  that  the  tree  referred 
to  belongs  to  the  Acacia,  fbond  both  in  Egjpt 
and  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  '  The  acacia  tree,' 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  ■  bnng  bj  mnch  the  largest  and 
most  commuD  tree  in  these  deserts  (Arabia  Pe  - 
treea),  we  have  some  reason  to  coqjecCtire  that  the 
Muim  wood  was  the  wood  of  the  acacia,  eape- 
cially  as  its  flowers  are  of  an  eicellent  Gmell,  ibr 
the  ihiUah  tree  is,  in  Isa.  xli.  19,  joined  with  the 
myrtle  and  other  fragrant  shraba,'  Dr.  Kilto 
Mft :  '  The  ret[aired  species  is  fbond  in  either  the 
Aaieia  gannnijera,  or  in  the  A.  Seyd,  or  rather 
in  both.    They  boUi  grow  abondanUy  in  the  val- 


leys of  that  region  in  vbich  Ihe  Israelites  wan- 
dered fbr  forty  years,  and  both  snpply  products 
which  most  have  rendered  them  of  mnch  value 
to  the  Israelitea.  We  think  the  probabllin  is, 
that  the  A.  Sa/d  supplied  the  shittim  wood,  if, 
indeed,  the  tuoie  did  not  denote  acacia  wood  in 
senenl.  This  tree  grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height'  Bobinson  and  Smith  frequently 
mention  the  Seyel  he  occurring  in  the  same  situa. 
tions.  It  is  very  probable  therefore  that  it  yielded 
the  shitlim  wriod  of  Scripture. 

SIIIT'TIM.  a  spot  in  the  plain  of  Moati,  east  of 
Ihe  Dead  Seu,  where  the  Israelilea  formed  their 
last  encampment  before  passing  the  Jordan  (Num. 
XXV.  I ;  eomp.  Micah  vi.  5J  [Wamdrhing]. 


SHITTIM,  VALLEY  OF,  menbooed  is  Jori 
iii.  IB.  It  mml  certainly  have  beta  wMofUie 
Jordan,  sod  probably  in  the  neighboaihiNil  gl 
Jerusalem,  although  the  partjcnlsr  nle  csaact 
now  be  distingniihed.  The  name  is  prohiblj  U 
be  r^arded  as  an  [u>pellative — '  acacu  vslt '  d^ 
noting,  perhaps,  astoal  tree  deUriitiin  s  dryHil, 
an  and,  onfmiltiil  vale. 

SHOE.    rSAHDU.] 

SHU'NEM,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Inubi 
(Josh.  lix.  I8X  where  the  Philistines  tnanaei 
before  Saul's  laat  battle  (1  Sam.  xxWil  «).  lod  k 
which  belonged  AbiibaK  the  last  wife  (^  Oiri 
( 1  Kings  i.  3),  and  '  the  Shunamite  woman,'  Rt 
whom  Eliaha  lotUed  (2  Kinga  iv.  S-37 ;  imV 
fi).  Eusebios  and  Jerome  deacrihe  it  as,  in  Iki 
day,  a  village,  lying  five  Roman  mils  fin 
Monut  Tabor  towards  the  sooth.  They  call  ii 
Sulem.  It  has  of  late  yean  been  tecoKiuKd  li 
a  village  called  Solam,  thm;  miles  isd  >  U( 
north  of  Zerin  (Jeircel),  which  is  a  smill  ^ 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  wbere  nothing  occnnlodt' 
note  an  ancient  nte. 

SIIUR,  a  city  on  the  ooofinesof  Egypt  sidPv 
lestine  (Gen.  xvL  7  ;  xz.  1 ;  xxv.  IS;  1  Sun  ii. 
7;  izvii.  8).  Josephns  makee  it  the  vme It Pr 
lusinm  {Aatig,  vi.  7.  3;  comp.  1  Sam.  it.  T:. 
bat  this  city  bore  among  the  Hebrews  ibe  nst 
ofSin.  More  probably  Shur  was  scmevlmB 
the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Snei.  The  dont  b- 
teuding  troca  the  borders  of  Palestine  la  Sbr.' 
called  inExod.  IV.  Si,  the  '  desert  (^Shai,^ 
in  Num.  iiiiii.  8,  the  '  desert  of  Eiham.' 

SHU'SHAN,  or  Susa,  the  chief  town  iH* 
siana,  and  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  tla  tiip 
of  Persia  had  their  winter  residence  (Dsii.Tiiil: 
Neh.  L  1 ;  Esther  L  2,  5).  It  was  siloilal  ^ 
the  EqIkus  or  Choaspea,  probably  ui  tin  qt' 
now  occupied  by  the  village  Shua.  AtlliMpi^ 
there  are  extensive  rnins,  stretching  joliV 
twelve  miles  iiwD  one  extremity  to  the  oikr,  pd 


these  mounds  it  the  siMsIled  tomb  ti  Cuid,  ■ 
small  buihjing  erected  on  the  spot  when  tbr  R- 
mains  of  that  prophet  are  locally  believed  ars. 
It  is  apparently  modem ;  but  nothing  bat  Ihi  ^ 
lief  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  prophef  i  septic 
conld  have  led  to  its  being  Wll  in  the  pl|a 
where  it  standi;  and  it  may  be  added  thil no 
identifications  are  of  Gir  more  value  in  Iboepn 


crowded  '  holy  places'  of  Palestine.  The  oq' 
Shns  is  D0«  a  gloomy  wilderness,  infested  bjli<k 
hyenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  II  it  in  N.  U 
31°  &e  and  E.  long.  48^  iff. 

SI'DON.     [ZmoB.] 

SFHON  (»«ii«epiiigaioaj ,-;.».  aw»irioK»«P- 
ing  all  before  him),  the  king  of  the  Aan^ 
reigning  at  Heshbon,  who  was  destroyed,  lai^ 
kmgdom  enbjugated,  in  the  attempt  to  reiiHi'' 
progress  of  the  Israelites  through  his  d«Biit»< 
(Num.  xiL  at,  23,  sq.)  [Amobitss]. 

Sl'HOE,  more  properly  Sait^O*.  the  Hi*" 
proper  name  fbr  the  Nile  (lou  xiui.  S :  Jf  ■ " 
18).  The  word  means  'black;'  ami  •  iwf 
Bponding  name  or  epithet  was  by  the  GM" 
applied  to  the  same  i^ver  on  sceonnl  of  >" 
black  slime  left  after  Ihe  ssbudence  of  fte  '■"■  . 
dation. 
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SrHOR-LIB'NATH,  a  small  stream  or  river 
emptying  itself  into  the  sea  ia  the  territory  of 
Aaher  (Josh.  xix.  26).  Michaelis  translates  it 
'glass-river/  and  identifies  it  with  the  Belus, 
which  joins  the  sea  near  Acre,  and  from  whose 
sands  the  first  glass  was  made  by  the  Phcenicians. 
SrLAS,  a  contraction  of  Sulyanus,  a  distin- 
guished Christian  teacher  in  the  church  at  Jem- 
salem,  who,  with  Bamahas,  was  associated  by 
that  chnrch  with  Panl  (Acts  xt.  22,  32),  and  ac- 
companied him  in  his  second  joamey  throagh 
Asia  Minor  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xv.  40 ;  xvi.  19, 
25 ;  zviL  4).  He  remained  belund  at  fierea  for 
a  short  time,  when  Paol  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
that  place  (Acts  xvii.  10,  14).  They  met  again 
at  0)rinth  (Acts  xviii.  5;  oomp.  Thess.  i.  I), 
▼here  Silas  was  active  in  the  work  of  an  evange- 
list (2  Cor.  i.  19).  He  is  invariably  called  Sl- 
▼anos  in  the  Epistles,  but  the  contraction  Silas  is 
always  nsed  in  the  Acts.  Whether  this  Silvanns 
is  the  same  person  who  was  the  bearer  of  St  Pe- 
ter's epistle  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  (I  Pet. 
V.  12),  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  traditions  re- 
prd  Silas  and  Silvanns  as  different  persons,  mak- 
ing the  former  bishop  of  Corinth,  and  the  latter 
bishop  of  Thessalonica. 
SIUOAH.    [SiLOAM.] 

SIL'OAM  or  Shiloah  (Neh.  ii.  15 ;  John  ix. 
7-11).     Neither  of  these  passages  afibrds  anj 
due  to  the  situation  of  Siloam ;  but  this  silence  is 
supplied  by  Josephns,  who  makes  fVeouent  men- 
tion of  it  as  a  fountain  {De  Bell.  JuJL  v.  4,  §  1, 
2),  and  indicates  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  TyropoBon,  where  the  fountmn,  now  and 
long  since  indicated  as  that  of  Siloam,  is   still 
found.    The  pool  of  Siloam  is  within  and  at  the 
month  of  the  valley  of  TyropOBon,  and  about 
ei(;bty  paces  above  its  termination  is  that  of  Je- 
hoshaphat    The  water  flows  out  of  a  small  arti- 
ficial basin  under  the  cli£^  the  entrance  to  which 
is  excavated  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  is  im- 
mediately received  into  a  lai^ger  reservoir,  fiftv- 
three  feet  in  length  bv  eighteen  feet  in  width. 
The  water  passes  out  of  this  reservmr  through  a 
channel  cut  in  the  rock,which  is  covered  for  a  short 
ilistanoe  ;  but  subsequently  it  opens  and  discloses 
a  lively  copious  stream,  which  is  conducted  into 
an  enclosed  garden  planted  with  fig-trees.    The 
Rmall  upper  basin  or  fountain  excavated  in  the 
rock  is  merely  the  entrance,  or  rather  the  termi- 
nation of  a  lone  and  narrow  subterranean  passage 
))«yond,  by  which  the  water   comes   from  the 
Foantain  of  the  Virgin.  This  has  been  established 
l>eyond  dispute  by  Dr.  Hobinson,  who,  with  his 
companion,  had  the  hardihood  to  crawl  through 
the  passage.    It  is  thus  proved  that  the  water  of 
l>oth  these  fountains  is  the  same,  though  some 
travellers  have  pronounced  the  water  of  Siloam 
to  be  bad,  and  tnat  of  the  other  fountain  good. 
It  has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweetish  and  very  slightly 
brackish,  but  not  at  all  disagreeable.    The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  waters,  which,  although  often  mentioned  as  a 
characteristic  of  Siloam,  must  belong  equally  to 
T>oth  fountains.    Or.  Robinson  himseTf  witnessed 
this  phenomenon  in  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
where  the  water  rose  in  five  minutes  one  foot  in 
The  reservoir,  and  in  another  five  minutes  sunk  to 
its  former  level.    The  intervals  and  the  extent  of 
1  he  flow  and  ebb  in  this  and  the  fountain  of  Si- 
loam,  vary  with  the  season;  but  the  fact,  though 


it  has  not  yet  been   accounted  for,  is  beyond 
dispute. 

SILVA'NUS.    [Silas.] 

SILVER.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  metal 
in  Scripture  until  the  time  of  Abraham.  Beforo 
that  time  brass  and  iron  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  metals  in  use  (Gen.  iv.  22).  Abraham  was 
rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  flocks  and 
herds,  and  silver  in  his  day  was  in  general  circu- 
lation as  money.  It  was  uncoined,  and  estimated 
always  by  weight  Coined  money  was  not 
in  use  among  the  Israelites  until  an  advanced 
period  of  their  history.  The  Romans  aro  said  to 
have  had  only  copper  money  until  within  five 
years  of  the  first  Ptnic  war,  when  th^  began  to 
coin  silver.  Their  ocnns  were  extemnvely  intro- 
duced into  Jndsea  after  it  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

Silver,  as  well  as  gold,  is  frequentiy  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  They  were  boUi  largely  used  by 
the  Jews  in  the  manufteture  of  articles  of  onia- 
ment,  and  of  various  vessels  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  also  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  Many  of 
the  idolS)  and  other  objects  belonging  to  the 
idolatrous  nations,  aro  stated  to  have  been  of  sil- 
ver. This  metal  was  so  abundant  as  to  be  litde 
thought  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  although  it 
was  at  that  time,  and  both  beforo  and  long  after- 
wards, the  principal  medium  of  exchange  among 
the  Jews— the  only  recognised  standard  or  mea- 
suro  of  value. 

SIM'EON  {favourable  hearing),  the  second 
son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  33),  and 
progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name.  He 
was  the  foil  brother  of  Levi  (Gen.  zxxiv.  25 ; 
XXXV.  23),  with  whom  he  took  part  in  camelly 
avenging  upon  the  men  of  Shechem  the  injury 
which  their  sister  Dinah  had  received  from  the 
son  of  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-30)  [Dinah]. 
The  ferocity  of  character  thus  indicated  probably 
fornishes  the  reason  why  Joseph  singled  Simeon 
out  to  remain  behind  in  Egypt,  when  his  other 
brethren  wero  the  first  time  dismissed  (Gen.  xlii. 
24);  but  when  they  returned  he  was  restored 
safely  to  them  (Gen.  xliii.  23).  Nothing  more  of 
his  personal  history  is  known.  The  tribe  de- 
scended from  Simeon  contained  59,300  able- 
bodied  men  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Num.  i. 
23),  but  was  reduced  to  22,000  before  entering 
Palestine  (Num.  xxvi.  14).  This  immense  de- 
crease in  the  course  of  one  generation  was  greater 
than  that  sustained  by  all  the  other  tribes  together, 
and  reduced  Simeon  from  the  third  rank  to  the 
lowest  of  all  in  point  of  numbers.  It  cannot  well 
be  accounted  for  but  bv  supposing  that  the  tribe 
erred  most  conspicuously,  and  was  punished  most 
severely  in  those  transactions  which  drew  down 
judgments  frotn  God.  As  it  appeared  that  Judah 
had  received  too  large  a  territory  in  the  first  distri- 
bution of  lands,  a  portion  of  it  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  Simeon.  This  portion  lay  in  the  south- 
west, towards  the  borders  of  Philistia  and  tiie 
southern  desert,  and  contained  seventeen  towns 
(Josh,  xix,  1-9).  However,  the  Judahites  must  af> 
terwards  have  re-appropriated  some  of  these  towns ; 
at  least  Beersheba  (I  Kings  ix.  3)  and  Ziklag 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6)  appear  at  a  subsequent  period 
as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  re- 
markable passage  in  1  Chron.  iv.  41-43  points  to 
an  emigration  of  or  from  this  tribe,  perhaps  more 
extensive  than  the  words  would  seem  to  indicate. 
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and  suggests  that  when  the^  ceased  to  have  oomr 
mon  interests,  this  small  tnbe  was  obli«Bd  to  give 
way  before  the  greater  power  of  Judan  and  the 
pressure  of  its  popolation  (oomp.  Gen.  xlix.  7). 
Nothing  more  of  ibis  tribe  is  recorded,  although 
its  name  occurs  in  unhistorical  intimations  (Esek. 
zlviii.  24;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

a.  SIMEON,  the  aged  person  who,  when  Jesus 
was  presented  by  his  mother  at  the  temple,  re- 
cognised the  infimt  as  the  expected  Mesnah,  and 
took  him  in  his  arms  and  blessed  him,  glorifying 
God  (Luke  ii.  25-35).  The  circumstance  is  inte- 
resting, as  evincing  the  expectations  which  were 
then  entertuned  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Mesr 
siaJi ;  and  important  from  the  attestation  which  it 
conveyed  in  mvour  of  Jesus,  from  one  who  was 
known  to  have  received  the  divine  promise  that 
he  should  *  not  taste  of  death  till  he  had  seen  the 
Lord's  Christ'  It  has  been  often  supposed  that 
this  Simeon  was  the  same  with  Rabfaan  Simeon, 
the  son  of  the  ikmous  Hillel,  and  fiither  of  Ga^ 
maliel ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture,  founded 
on  circumstances  too  weak  to  establidi  such  a 
conclusion. 

SPMON,  the  same  name,  in  origin  and  signi- 
fication, as  SlMBON. 

1.  SIMON  MACCABiBUS.  [Maocabjean 
Familt.] 

2.  SIMON,  the  apostle,  to  whom  Christ  gave 
the  name  of  Peter,  alter  which  he  was  rarely 
odled  by  his  former  name  alone,  but  usually  by 
that  of  Peter,  or  else  Simon  Peter  [Psteb]. 

3.  SIMON,  sumamed  Zblotes,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and 
probably  so  named  from  having  been  one  of  the 
Zealots.  He  is  also  called  *  The  Canaanite '  in 
Matt  X.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  18.  This,  however,  is  not, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  to  be  taken  for  a  Gentile 
name,  but  is  merely  an  Aramiue  word  signifying 
*  seal,'  and  therefore  of  the  same  signification  as 
Zelotes.  Simon  is  the  least  known  of  all  the 
apostles,  not  a  single  circumstance,  berond  the 
fid  of  his  apostleship,  being  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  He  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
Simon  the  son  of  Cleophas ;  and  if  so,  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  that  person,  given  by  those 
who  make  them  distinct,  must  be  assigned  to  him. 
These  traditions,  however,  assign  a  different 
destiny  to  this  Simon,  alleging  that  h^^preached 
the  Grospel  throughout  North  Africa,  from  Egypt 
to  Mauritania,  and  that  he  even  proceeded  to  the 
remote  isles  of  Britain. 

4.  SIMON,  son  of  (^eophas  and  Mary,  brother 
of  the  apostles  James  and  Jude,  and  a  kinsman 
of  Jesus  ^Matt  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3).  He  is 
probably  tne  same  with  the  Simon  Zelotes  above 
mentioned,  and  in  that  case  we  must  regard  the 
separate  traditions  respecting  him  as  apocryphal, 
and  take  those  assigned  to  the  present  Simon  as 
proper  to  both.  They  amount  to  this,  that  after 
St  James  had  been  slain  by  the  Jews  in  a.i>.  62, 
his  brother  Simon  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  government  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  forty-three  years  after,  when  Tnyan 
oaosed  search  to  be  made  for  all  those  who  claimed 
to  be  of  the  race  of  David,  he  was  accused  before 
Attictts,  the  governor  of  Palestine,  and  after  en- 
during great  torture  was  crucified,  being  then 
120  years  of  age. 

5.  SIMON,  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John  vi. 
71;  x|i.  4;  xiii.  2,  26). 


6.  SIMON,  a  Pharisee  who  invited  Jem  to 
his  house  (Li^e  vii.  40,  43,  44). 

7.  SIMON  THE  LEPER,  socalled  firam  hav- 
ing formerly  been  aflUcted  with  kproty  (Han. 
xxvi.  6 ;  Bfwk  xiv.  3).  He  was  of  Bethany,  ind 
after  the  raising  of  Lasarus,  gave  afesst,probsblj 
in  celebration  of  that  event  at  which  both  Jens 
and  Lasams  were  present  (comp.  JohnxilS). 
He  was,  therefore,  probably  a  near  friend  or 
relation  of  Laaanis:  some  suppose  that  be 
was  his  brother ;  others  that  he  was  the  hmbud 
of  Mary,  Uie  sister  of  Laams,  who  at  tUi 
f^t  anointed  the  Lord's  feet  and  that  Li» 
rus  abode  with  them.  But  all  thb  is  pnie  oqb- 
jectnre. 

8.  SIMON  THE  CTRSNIAN,  who  was  eon- 
pelled  to  aid  in  bearing  the  cross  of  Jems  (Mitt. 
xxvii.  32 ;  Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxiil  36; 
Whether  this  surname  indicated  that  Smoo  va 
one  of  the  many  Jews  from  Cyrene,  who  eanie  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  or  that  he  was  origii- 
ally  from  Cyrene,  although  then  settled  at  Jen* 
salem,  is  uncertain.  The  latter  seems  the  mon 
likely  opinion,  as  Simon's  two  sons,  Alexaodff 
and  Rufus,  were  certainly  disdnles  of  Christ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  thii  fid 
which  led  the  Jews  to  in<»te  the  soldiers  to  lij 
on  him  the  biuden  of  the  cross.  The  fimiijof 
Simon  seems  to  have  resided  afterwards  at  Rose; 
for  St  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  chnrdi  thm 
salutes  the  wife  of  Sunon  with  tendenes  ai 
respect,  calling  her  his  'mother,'  though  beta 
not  expressly  name  her :  '  Salute  RaSu,  and  to 
mother  and  mine  *  (Rom.  xvi.  13). 

9.  SIMON  THE  TANNER,  with  whomSi 
Peter  lodged  at  Joppa  (Acta  ix.  43;  x.  6;  xm 
32).  He  was  doubtless  a  disciple.  His  hoa» 
was  by  die  seaside,  beyond  the  wall,  as  the  na^r 
of  a  tanner  was  one  which  the  Jews  did  aotallov 
to  be  carried  on  inside  their  towns. 

10.  SIMON  MAGUS.    In  the  eighth  chnder 

of  the  Acts  we  read  that  Philip  the  Kiuf^ 
whilst  preaching  the  Gospel  in  a  city  of  S^atm, 
came  in  contact  with  a  person  of  the  naoie  cf 
Simon,  who  had  formerly  exercised  inuBOK 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  people  by  hisikiO 
in  the  resources  of  magic.  So  high  were  the 
pretensions  of  this  impostor,  and  so  proioDsd  tbe 
impression  he  had  nude  on  the  nuods  of  At 
multitude,  that  they  not  only  received  via 
readiness  all  that  he  taught,  but  admitted  to 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  moamation  of  the  d^ 
miur^c  power  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  Pl# 
however,  concerning  Christ  as  the  tme  and  aj 
incarnation  of  Deity,  supported  bv  the  va^ 
leled  and  beneficent  miracles  which  he  f 
formed,  had  the  effect  of  dispelling  this  delosvA 
and  indudng  the  pe<^le  to  renounce  their  w^ 
gianoe  to  Simon  and  receive  baptism  as  thed^ 
ciplea  of  Christ  On  the  mind  of  Simon  hiflseu 
so  deep  an  impression  was  prodnoed,  that  he  pfo- 
fessed  himself  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  as  toch  va 
baptized  by  Philip. 

On  the  news  of  Philip's  success  reaching  J^ 
salem,  Peter  and  John  went  down  to  ^aaBara  1^ 
confer  upon  the  new  converts  the  spiritoal  gus 
which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  primitive  charcbft 
During  their  visit  Kmon  discovered  ihit  J? 
means  of  prayer  and  the  impodtion  of  baads  W 
Apostles  were  able  to  dispense  the  power  of  v 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  supposing  probably  that  m  v 
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ay  the  much-prized  secret  of  their  superior 
x>wer,  he  attempted  to  induce  them  to  impart  to 
itm  this  power  by  offering  them  money.  This, 
vhich  for  such  a  man  was  a  very  natural  act,  in- 
imated  to  the  Apostles  at  once  his  true  character 
or  rather,  to  express  more  accurately  our  con- 
riction,  it  enabled  them  to  manifest  to  the  people 
ind  publicly  to  act  upon  what  their  own  power 
>f  discerning  spirits  must  have  already  taught 
hem  of  his  true  character);  and  according jr  re- 
ter  indignantly  repudiated  his  offer,  proaaimed 
:kiB  utter  want  of  ail  true  knowledge  of  Christian 
loctrine,  and  exhorted  him  to  repentance  and  to 
;>rayer  for  for^veness.  The  words  of  Peter  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Neander, 
*  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  so  ex- 
pressly Intimates  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  right 
state  of  mind  for  the  reception  of  all  that  Chris- 
tianity couTeprs,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Ma- 
giaoism,  which  denies  all  necessary  connection 
between  the  state  of  mind  and  that  which  is  di- 
vine and  supernatural,  brings  down  the  diyine 
and  supernatural  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
nature,  and  imagines  that  divine  power  may  be 
appropriated  by  means  of  something  else  than 
that  which  is  allied  to  it  in  man's  nature,  and 
which  supplies  the  only  point  of  union  between 
the  two.'  The  solemn  and  threatening  words  of 
the  Apostle  struck  dread  into  the  bosom  of  the 
impostor,  who  besought  the  Apostle  to  pray  for 
him  that  none  of  the  things  he  had  threatened 
might  come  upon  him — an  entreaty  which  shows 
that  his  mind  still  laboured  under  what  Neander 
above  describes  as  the  chief  error  of  the  Magian 
doctrine. 

After  this  we  read  no  more  of  Simon  Magus 
in  the  New  Testament 

Simon's  doctrines  were  substantially  those  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  he  is  not  without  reason  re- 
garded as  the  first  who  attempted  to  engraft  the 
thenrnr  ftod  egmtism  of  the  Magian  philosophy 
upon  Christianity.  He  represented  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  Per- 
fection, the  Paraclete,  the  Almighty,  the  All  of 
Deity;  and  Irensus  (i.  20)  tells  us  he  carried 
with  him  a  beautiful  female  named  Helena,  whom 
he  set  forth  as  the  first  idea  of  Deitr.  If  this  be 
not  exaggerated  fiible  on  the  part  of  his  enemies, 
we  must  suppose  that  such  modes  of  speech  and 
representation  were  adopted  by  him  as  suited  to 
the  highly  allegorical  character  of  Orientalism 
in  his  day ;  for  were  we  to  suppose  him  to  have 
meant  such  utterances  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
should  be  constrained  to  look  upon  him  in  the 
light  of  a  madman. 

SIN,  a  dty  of  E^gypt,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  XXX.  15, 16,  in  connection  with  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  and  is  described  as  *  the  strength  of 
Egypt,'  showing  it  to  have  been  a  fortified  place. 
The  Sept  makes  it  to  hare  been  Sais,  but  Jerome 
regards  it  as  Pelusium.  This  latter  identification 
has  been  generally  adopted,  and  is  scarcely  open 
to  dispute.  Pelusium  was  ancienUy  a  Plaoe  of 
great  consequence.  It  was  strongly  fortified, 
being  the  bulwark  of  the  Eg^rntian  frontier  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  was  cousiaered  the  *  key,' 
or,  as  the  prophet  terms  it,  *  the  strength '  of 
Egypt.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Pompey  met 
his  oeath,  being  murdered  b^  order  of  Ptolemy, 
whose  protection  he  had  claimed.  It  lay  among 
swamps  and  morasses  on  the  most  easterly  estuary 


of  the  Nile  (which  received  from  it  the  name  of 
Ostium  Pelusiacum),  and  «tood  twenty  stades 
from  the  Mediterranean.  The  site  is  now  only 
approachable  by  boats  during  a  high  Nile,  or  by 
land  when  the  summer  sun  has  dried  the  mud 
left  by  the  inundation :  the  remains  consist  merely 
of  mounds  and  a  few  fidlen  columns.  The  climate 
is  very  unwholesome. 

SIN,  the  desert  which  the  Israelites  entered  on 
turning  off  from  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xvi.  l ;  xvii. 
1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  12)  [Sinai]. 

SI'NAI.  The  Hebrew  name,  denoting  a  dis- 
trict of  broken  or  cleft  rocks,  is  descriptive  of  the 
region  to  which  it  is  applied.  That  region,  ac- 
cording to  Bxod.  xix.  1 ;  LeT.  vii.  38 ;  Num.  i. 
1,  3,  4,  is  a  wild  mountainous  countrv  in  Arabia 
Petraa,  whither  the  Israelites  went  from  Rephi- 
dim,  after  they  had  been  out  of  Egypt  for  the 
space  of  three  months.  Here  the  law  was  given 
to  Moses,  which  fiict  renders  tills  spot  one  of  spe- 
cial and  lasting  interest  From  the  magnitude 
and  prominence  of  the  Sinaitic  group  of  moun- 
tains, the  entire  district  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
has  received  the  name  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
This  peninsula  may  be  roughly  described  as 
formed  by  a  line  running  from  Suez  to  Ailah,  all 
that  lies  on  the  south  of  this  line  fiiUing  within 
the  peninsula.  In  the  present  day  the  name  Sinai 
is  giTen  by  Christians  to  the  cluster  of  mountains 
to  which  we  have  referred ;  but  the  Arabs  have 
no  other  name  for  this  group  than  Jebel  et-Tur, 
sometimes  adding  the  distinctive  epithet  Sina.  In 
a  stricter  sense  the  name  Sinai  is  applied  to  a  very 
lofty  ridge  which  lies  between  the  two  parallel 
valleys  of  Shu'eib  and  el-Leja.  Of  this  ridge  the 
northern  end  is  termed  Horeb,  the  southern  Sinai, 
now  called  Jebel  Mtlsa,  or  Moses'  Mount  The 
entire  district  is  a  heap  of  lofty  granite  rocks, 
with  steep  gorges  and  deep  valleys.  The  Sinai 
ridge,  including  Horeb,  is  at  least  three  miles  in 
length.  It  rises  boldly  and  majestically  firom  the 
southern  end  of  the  plain  Rahah,  which  is  two 
geographical  miles  long,  and  rangjes  in  breadth 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  making  at 
least  one  square  mile.  This  space  is  nearly 
doubled  by  extensions  of  the  valley  on  the  west 
and  east  *  The  examination  convinced  us,'  says 
Robinson  (Biblical  Retearcheg,  i.  141 )» '  that  here 
was  space  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions  of 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  so  fi&r  as  it  relates  to  the 
assembling  of  the  congregation  to  receive  the 
law.'  Water  is  abundant  in  this  mountainous 
region,  to  which  the  Bedouins  betake  themselves 
when  oppressed  by  drought  in  the  lower  lands. 
As  there  is  water,  so  also  is  there  in  the  valleys 
great  fruitfulness  and  sometimes  luxuriance  of 
TCgetation,  as  well  as  beauty.  What  was  the 
exact  locality  from  which  the  law  was  given,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  The  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (i.  6 ;  iv.  18,  &c.)  makes  it  to  be 
Horeb,  which  seems  most  probable ;  for  this,-  the 
north  end  of  the  range,  rises  immediately  from 
the  plain  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Israelites.  Sinai  is,  indeed, 
generally  reputed  to  be  the  spot,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  is  de- 
nominated Moses'  Mount;  but  this  may  have 
arisen  from  confounding  together  two  meanings 
of  Sinai,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes,  1,  a  district ;  2,  a 
particular  part  of  that  district  It  was  no  doubt 
on  Horeb,  in  the  region  of  Sinai,  that  the  law  was 
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promulgated.  Robinson  imputes  the  common 
error  to  tradition,  and  declares  that '  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  fbr  supposing  that  Moses  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  summit  which  now  bears 
lus  name.  It  is  three  miles  distant  from  the  plain 
on  which  the  Israelites  must  hare  stood,  and  hid- 
den trojD.  it  by  the  inteirening  peaks  of  modem 
Horeb.  No  part  of  the  plain  is  vinble  from  the 
summit,  nor  are  the  bottoms  of  the  adjacent  yal- 
leys,  nor  is  any  spot  to  be  seen  around  it  where 
the  people  could  ha.ve  becan  assembled.'  Robinson 
also  ascended  the  northern  extr^mi^  of  the  ridge, 
and  had  there  a  prospect  which  he  thus  describes : 
— >'  The  whole  plain,  er-Rfthah,  lay  spread  out 
benea&  our  feet  with  the  adjacent  Wadys  and 
mountains.  Our  conviction  was  strengthened 
that  here,  or  on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  cliffs, 
was  the  spot  where  the  Lord  *'  descended  in  fire,'* 
and  proclaimed  the  law.  Here  lay  the  plain 
where  the  whole  congregation  might  be  as- 
sembled ;  here  was  the  mount  that  could  be  ap- 
proached and  touched,  if  not  forbidden ;  and  here 
the  mountain  brow  where  alone  the  lightnings 
and  the  thick  cloud  would  be  visible,  and  the 
thunders  and  the  voice  of  the  trum^  be  heard 
when  <'  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people  upon  Mount  Sinai."  We  gave  our- 
selves up  to  the  impressions  of  the  awful  scene, 
and  read,  with  a  feeling  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, the  sublime  account  of  the  transaction  and 
the  commandment  there  promulgated.* 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  Sinai,  we 
shall  now  briefly  trace  the  Israelites  in  their 
journey  to  the  mountain.  Another  article  [Wan- 
DESiNo]  will  follow  their  course  into  the  Ijemd  of 
Promise.  When  safe  on  the  eastern  shore,  the 
Israelites,  had  they  taken  the  shortest  route  into 
Palestine*  would  have  struck  at  once  across  the 
desert  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  el-Arish  or 
Gaza.  Bat  this  route  would  have  brought  them 
into  direct  collision  with  the  Philistines,  with 
whom  they  were  as  yet  quite  unable  to  cope.  Or 
they  might  have  traversed  the  desert  of  Paran, 
following  the  pilgrim  road  of  the  present  day  to 
Elath,  and,  turning  to  the  north,  have  made  for 
Palestine.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however, 
hostile  hordes  and  nations  would  have  to  be  en- 
countered, whose  superior  skill  and  experience  in 
war  might  have  proved  fotal  to  the  newly  libe- 
rated tribes  of  Israel.  They  were^  therefore, 
wisely  directed  to  take  a  course  which  necessitated 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  gave  promise  of  affording  in- 
tellectual and  moral  discipline  of  the  highest  valae. 

Moses  did  not  begin  his  arduous  journey  till, 
with  a  pi^  &iid  a  warmth  of  gratitude  which 
well  bentted  the  signal  deliverance  that  his  people 
had  just  been  fiivoured  with,  he  celebrated  the 
power,  majesty,  and  goodness  of  God  in  a  tri- 
umphal ode,  fbll  of  the  most  appropriate,  striking, 
and  splendid  images ;  in  whidi  commemorative 
festivity  he  was  assisted  by  '  Miriam  the  pro- 
phetess, the  sister  of  Aaron,'  and  her  associated 
female  band,  with  poetry,  mnnc,  and  dancine. 
The  spot  where  these  rejoicings  were  held,  could 
not  have  been  fhr  ttom  that  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Ayttn  M<tea, '  the  fbuntains  of  Moses,' 
the  situation  of  which  is  even  now  marked  by  a 
fiew  palm-trees.  This  was  a  suitable  place  for  the 
encampment,  because  well  suj^lied  with  water. 
Here  Robinson  counted  seven  foantidns,  near 
which  he  saw  a  patch  of  barley,  and  a  few  cab- 


bage plants.  Hence  the  Israelites  praoe«ded 
along  the  coast,  three  days'  journey,  iDto  what  is 
termed  the  wilderness  of  Shur.  Daring  ^ 
march  they  found  no  water.  The  district  is  IuUt 
and  sandy,  with  a  few  watercoones  ronniDg  iato 
the  Red  Sea,  which,  felling  rain,  are  dry.  At  tk 
end  of  three  days  the  Israelites  reached  the  foo&- 
tain  Marah,  but  the  waters  were  bitter,  and  eoold 
not  be  drunk.  The  stock  which  they  had  bra^ 
with  them  being  now  exfaaoaled,  they  began  in 
utter  murmurings  on  finding  themselves  diap- 
pointed  at  Marui.  Moees  appealed  to  God,  vk 
directed  him  to  a  tree,  which,  being  thrownos 
the  waters,  sweetened  them.  The  people  va 
satisfied  and  admonished.  About  this  flatt 
authorities  are  agreed.  It  is  identified  vith  ^ 
fonntun  Hawarui.  The  bann  b  six  or  e^ 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water  RobinsoD  imn 
about  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  is  uoplcssa&t 
saltish,  imd  somewhat  bitter. 

The  next  station  mentioned  in  Scriptnre  U 
Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  tsd 
three  score  and  ten  palm-trees.  As  is  costonan 
with  travellers  in  these  regions,  *  they  encampri 
there  by  the  waters'  (Exod.  xvi.  n.  ThiipiKe 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  Waay  Ghnruidd 
Ijring  about  half  a  day's  journey  south-east  frm 
Maiah.  The  way  fVom  Egypt  to  Sinai  lies  thra^ 
this  valley ;  and,  on  account  of  its  water  and  ver- 
dure, it  is  a  chief  caravan  station  at  the  ^nset 
day.  From  Elim  the  Israelites  marched,  s- 
camping  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  fer  viA 
purpose  thcjT  must  have  kept  the  high  groaodls 
some  time,  since  the  precipices  of  Jebel  Hubuub 
— a  lofty  and  precipitous  mountain  of  cblkr 
limestone — run  down  to  the  brink  of  the  sn- 
They,  therefore,  went  on  the  land  side  of 
mountain  to  the  head  of  Wady  Taiyikeh,  v 
passes  down  south-west  through  the  mosDtaii»K> 
the  shore.  On  the  plain  at  the  month  of  t^i^ 
valley  was  the  encampment  'by  the  SedSet' 
(Num.  xxxiii.  10). 

According  to  Num.  xxxiii.  II,  the  Isnetites 
removed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  nexl 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  This  Robinson  idestififf 
with  *  the  great  plain  which,  b^^ning  oev  d- 
Murkh^,  extends  with  greater  or  less  breadtk 
almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  In  '^ 
broadest  part  it  is  called  el-Kaa '  0- 106)-  '^ 
they  kept  alons  the  shore,  and  did  not  yet »»» 
any  of  the  frutfbl  valleys  which  run  up  tovsnif 
the  centre  of  the  district.  They  arrived  m  tb 
wilderness  of  Sin  on  the  fifteenth  day  of^ 
second  month  after  their  departure  oat  cf  v 
land  of  Egypt;  and  bein^  now  wearied  with  ^ 
joum(7,  and  tired  of  their  scanty  fere,  thef  be|B 
again  to  murmur.  The  contrast  between  the  srtft 
supply  of  tiie  desert  and  the  abundance  of  Egfl^ 
fhmidied  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  ootbiw 
ofdissatis&ction.  Bread  and  flesh  were  the  eb<!i 
demand ;  bread  and  flesh  were  miraeoloosly  ^ 
plied ;  the  former  by  manna,  the  latter  by  qvx^ 

The  next  station  mentioned  in  Exodus  is  »• 
phidim;  but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  Dophkah  sod  Ales 
are  added.  The  two  latter  were  reached  afier^ 
people  had  taken  •  their  journey  out  of  the  w^^ 
demessofSin.'  Dophkah  is  probacy  to  be  foai| 
near  the  spot  where  Wady  Feirftn  runs  into* 
gulf  of  Sues.  Alush  may  have  lain  <»  ^  7? 
near  Ras  Jehan.  From  this  point  a  raoge  of  or 
careons  rocks,  termed  Jebal  Hemam,  strrtoa 
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long  the  shore,  near  the  soathem  end  of  which 
he  Hebrews  took  a  sudden  torn  to  the  north-east, 
nd,  goin^  up  Wady  Hibran,  reached  the  central 
iinaitic  district 

This  was  the  last  station  before  Sinai  itself  was 
cached.  Naturally  enough  is  it  recorded,  that 
there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink.'  The 
oad  was  an  arid  grayelly  plain ;  on  either  side 
rere  barren  rocks.  A  nataral  supply  was  im- 
oesible.  A  miracle  was  wrought,  iad  water  was 
[iTen.  The  Scripture  makes  it  clear  that  it  was 
rom  the  Sinaltie  group  tibat  the  water  was  pro- 
need  (Ezod.  xvii.  6).  The  plain  reeei-?ed  two 
escriptive  names — Massah,  *  Temptation  f  and 
deribah,  *  Strifi;.'  It  appears  that  the  congrega- 
ion  was  not  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  to  Sinai 
inmolested.  The  Arabs  thought  the  Israelites 
uitable  for  plunder,  and  fell  upon  them.  These 
lordes  are  termed  Amalekites.  It  appears  that 
he  conflict  was  a  serere  and  doubtful  one,  which, 
ij  some  extraordinary  aid,  ended  in  fayour  of 
he  children  of  Israel  This  aggression  on  the 
;)art  of  Amalek  saye  occasion  to  a  permanent 
lational  hatred,  which  ended  only  in  the  ezter- 
nination  of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxiy.  20;  Exod. 
tyii.  14*16).  In  commemoration  of  this  yictory 
Moses  was  commanded  to  write  an  account  of  it 
in  a  book :  he  also  erected  there  an  altar  to  Je- 
boyah,  and  called  the  name  of  it '  Jehoyah,  my 
banner. 

SI'NIM,  a  people  whose  country,  *  land  of  Si- 
Dim/  is  mentioned  only  in  Isa.  xlix.  12,  where 
the  context  implies  a  remote  re^on,  situated  in 
the  eastern  or  southern  extremity  of  the  earth. 
Many  Biblical  geographers  think  this  may  pos- 
sibly denote  the  Sinese  or  Chinese,  whose  country 
19  Sina,  China.  This  yiew  is  not  yoid  of  proba- 
bility, but  objections  to  it  are  obyious  and  consi- 
derable. Some^  therefore,  think  that  by  the  Sinim 
the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium  (Sin)  are,  by  synec- 
doche, denoted  fbr  the  Egyptians.  But  as  the 
text  seems  to  point  to  a  region  more  distant, 
others  haye  upheld  the  claims  of  the  people  of 
Syene,  taken  to  represent  the  Ethiopians  [Stenx]. 

SIN'ITES,  a  people  probably  near  Mount  Le- 
non  (Gen.  x.  17 ;  I  Chron.  i.  15), 

SISERA  (6a/f2e-array),  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  miffht^r  army  of  the  Canaanitish 
king  Jabin.  As  this  is  the  only  instance  in  those 
early  times  of  armies  being  commanded  by  other 
than  kings  in  person,  the  circumstance,  taken  in 
connection  with  others,  intimates  that  Sisera  was 
a  general  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  success. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  hj  Barak,  and  slain 
( Jndg.  iy.  2-22),  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  described  in  the  article  Jael. 

SI'VAN,  the  third  month  of  the  Hebrew  year, 
from  the  new  moon  of  June  to  the  new  moon  of 
July. 

SLAVE  (Auth.  Eng.  Version,  servant  and 
bondman).  It  is  difiBcut  to  trace  the  origin  of 
slavery.  It  may  have  existed  before  the  deluge, 
yrben  violence  filled  tiie  earth,  and  drew  upon  it 
the  vengeance  of  God.  But  the  first  direct  refer- 
ence to  slavery,  or  rather  slave-trading,  in  the 
Bible,  is  firand  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  who  was 
sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  27,  28).  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  13,  we  find 
a  reference  to  the  slave-trade  carried  on  with 
Tyre  by  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech.  And  in 
the  Apocalypse  we  find  enumerated  in  the  mer- 


chandise of  the  mystic  Babylon,  slaves  and  the 
souls  of  men  (Kev.  xviii.  IS). 

The  sacred  historians  refer  to  various  kinds  of 
bondage : — 

1.  Patriarchal  Servitude, — The  exact  nature 
of  this  service  cannot  be  defined :  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  regulated  by  princi- 
ples of  justice,  equity,  and  kindness.  The  servants 
of  the  patriarchs  were  of  two  kinds,  those  *  bom 
in  the  house,'  and  those  *  bought  with  money ' 
(Gen.  xviL  13).  The  servants  bom  in  the  house 
were  perhaps  entitled  to  greater  privileges  than 
the  otners.  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  a  home-bom 
servant,  was  Abraham's  steward,  and,  in  default 
of  issue,  would  have  been  his  heir  (Gen.  xy.  2-4). 
This  class  of  servants  was  honoured  with  the 
most  intimate  confidence  of  their  masters,  and 
was^  employed  in  the  most  important  services. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  will  be  ibund  in  Gen. 
xxiv.  1-9,  where  the  eldest  or  chief  servant  of 
Abraham's  house,  who  raled  over  all  that  he  had, 
was  sent  to  Mesopotamia  to  select  a  wife  for  Isaac, 
who  y/ns  then  forty  years  of  age.  The  servants 
of  Abraham  were  admitted  into  the  same  reliffious 
privileges  with  their  master,  and  received  the 
seal  of  the  coyenant  (Gen.  xvii.  9,  14,  24,  27). 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the 
'servants'  of  Abraham  and  the  things  which 
constituted  his  property  or  wealth.  Abraham 
was  yery  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold 
(Gen.  xiii.  2,  5).  But  when  the  patriarch's  power 
or  greatness  is  spoken  of^  then  servants  are  spoken 
of  as  well  as  tne  objects  which  constituted  his 
riches  (Gen.  xxiv.  34, 35).  A  similar  distbction 
is  made  in  Uie  case  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  In  no 
single  instance  do  we  find  that  the  patriarchs 
either  gave  away  or  sold  their  servants,  or  pur- 
chased Uiem  of  third  persons.  Abraham  had  sei^ 
yants  *  bought  with  money.'  It  has  been  assumed 
that  they  were  boueht  of  third  parties,  whereas 
there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
probability  is  that  they  sold  themselves  to  the 
patriarch  for  an  equivalent ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
entered  into  yoluntary  engsgements  to  serve  him 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  in  return 
for  the  money  advaucea  them.  Probably  Job 
had  more  servants  than  either  of  the  patriarchs 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made  (Job  i.  2,  3^. 
In  what  light  he  regarded,  and  how  he  treatea, 
his  servants,  may  be  gathered  fh>m  Job  xxxi. 
13-23.  And  that  Abraham  acted  in  the  same 
spirit,  we  have  the  Divine  testimony  in  Jer.  xxii. 
15,  16,  17,  where  his  conduct  is  placed  in  direct 
contrast  with  that  of  some  of  his  descendants, 
who  used  their  neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  gave  him  not  for  his  work  (ver.  13\ 

2.  Egyptian  Bondage. — ^The  Israelites  were 
finequently  reminded,  after  their  exode  from 
Egypt,  of  the  oppressions  they  endured  in  that 
*  house  of  bondage,'  from  which  they  had  been 
delivered  by  the  £rect  interposition  of  God.  The 
design  of  these  admonitions  was  to  teach  them 
justice  and  kindness  towards  their  servants  when 
they  should  become  settled  in  Canaan,  as  well  as 
to  impress  Uiem  with  gratitude  towards  their 
great  deliverer.  The  Egyptians  had  domestic 
servants,  who  may  have  bi^n  slaves  (Exod.  ix. 
14,  20,  21 ;  xi.  5).  But  the  Israelites  were  not 
di^rsed  among  the  fiunilies  of  Egypt;  they 
formed  a  spedM  community.  They  had  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  *  the  best 
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part  of  the  land  of  ^gypt'  They  lived  in  per- 
manent dwellings,  their  own  houses,  and  not  in 
tents.  Each  family  seems  to  have  had  its  own 
house;  and  judging  from  the  regulations  about 
eating  the  Passover,  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  small  ones.  They  appear  to  have  been 
well  clothed.  They  owned  '  flocks  and  herds, 
and  very  much  cattle/  They  had  their  own 
form  of  government ;  and,  although  occupying  a 
province  of  £Jgypt,  and  tributary  to  it,  thev  pre- 
served thdr  tribes  and  fiunily  divisions,  and  their 
internal  organization  throughout  They  had  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  disposal  of  their  own 
time.  They  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  fine 
arts.  They  were  all  armed.  The  women  seem 
to  have  known  something  of  domestic  refinement 
They  were  familiar  with  instruments  of  music, 
and  skilled  in  the  working  of  fine  fabrics ;  and 
both  males  and  females  were  able  to  read  and 
write.  Their  food  was  abundant  and  of  great 
variety.  The  service  required  from  the  Israelite 
by  their  task-masters  seems  to  have  been  exacted 
from  males  only,  and  probably  a  portion  only  of 
the  people  were  compelled  to  labour  at  any  one 
time.  As  tributaries,  they  probably  supplied 
levies  of  men,  from  which  the  wealthy  appear  to 
have  been  exempted.  The  poor  were  the  op- 
pressed ;  *  and  all  the  service  wherewith  th^ 
made  them  serve  was  with  rigour,'  But  Jehovah 
saw  their  '  afflictions  and  heard  their  groanings,' 
and  delivered  them,  after  having  ixinicted  the 
most  terrible  plagues  on  their  oppressors. 

3.  JewUh  Servitude. — Whatever  difficulties 
may  be  found  in  indicating  the  predse  nature  of 
patriarchal  servitude,  none  exists  in  reference  to 
that  which  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  the 
Mosaic  institutes. 

The  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  great  princi- 
ples. It  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  uni- 
versal love  among  men ;  and  whatever  is  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  that  love,  is  strictly 
forbidden  and  condemned.  Hence,  immediately 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  as  if  to  guard 
against  afl  slavery  and  slave-trading  on  the  part 
of  the  Israelites,  God  promulgated  this  ordinance : 
*  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he 
be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death'  (Exod.  xxi.  16;  Deut  xxiv.  7).  The 
crime  is  stated  in  its  threefold  form,  man'gtealing, 
seUing,  and  holding;  the  penalty  for  either  of 
which  was  death.  The  law  punished  the  steal- 
ing of  mere  property  by  enforcing  restitution,  in 
some  cases  twofold,  in  others  fivefold  (Elxod. 
xxii.  14).  When  property  was  stolen,  the  legal 
penalty  was  compensation  to  the  person  injured ; 
but  when  a  man  was  stolen,  no  |)roperty  compen- 
sation was  allowed ;  death  was  innicted,  and  the 
guilty  offender  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his 
transgression.  Such  was  the  operation  of  this 
law,  and  the  obedience  paid  to  it,  that  we  have 
not  the  remotest  hint  that  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  slaves  ever  occurred  among  the  Israelites. 
The  cities  of  Judsea  were  not,  like  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  dave-markets ;  nor  were  there 
found  throuffhout  all  its  coasts  either  helots  or 
slaves.  With  the  Israelites,  service  was  either 
voluntary,  or  judicially  imposed  by  the  law  of 
God  (Lev.  XXV.  39,  47 ;  Exod.  xxi.  7 ;  xxii.  3,  4 ; 
Deut  XX.  14).  Strangers  only,  or  the  descendants 
of  strangers,  became  their  possession  by  purohase 
(Lev.  XXV.  44-46) ;  but,  however  acqured,  the 


law  gave  the  Jewish  servants  many  rights  and 
privUeges;  they  were  admitted  into  coTemnt 
with  God ;  thev  were  guests  at  all  the  nttioial 
and  fiunily  festivals ;  tiiey  were  statedly  iostraeted 
in  morals  and  religion ;  and  they  were  releised 
from  their  regular  labour  nearly  one-half  of  tlieir 
term  of  servitude.  The  servants  of  the  Unelha 
were  protected  by  the  law  equally  with  their 
masters ;  and  their  civil  and  religions  riffhti  ven 
the  same.  Finally,  these  servants  had  the  porer 
of  changing  their  masters,  and  of  seeking  pnl»- 
tion  where  they  pleased  (Deut  xxiii.  15,  W,\ 
and  should  their  masters,  by  any  act  of  rioleBK 
injure  their  persons,  th^  were  released  fns 
their  engagements  (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27).  1^ 
term  of  Hebrew  servitude  was  «x  yean,  befoei 
which  they  could  not  be  held  unless  they  enttred 
into  nfew  engagements  (Exod.  xxi.  1-11;  I>nt 
XV.  12) ;  while  that  of  strangers,  over  whom  & 
rights  of  the  master  were  comparatively  absolifr 
(Lev.  XXV.  44-46),  terminated  in  every  cue  <a 
the  return  of  the  jubilee,  when  liberty  vu  pn- 
claimed  to  all  (Lev.  xxv.  8,  10,  54). 

4.  Gibeottitish  SbvttiMie.— The  ecmditioD  d 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beentk 
and  IQijatb-jearim,  under  the  Hebrew  oomswi- 
wealth,  was  not  that  of  slavery.  It  was  Tolaa- 
tary  (Josh.  ix.  8-1 1).  They  were  not  empfejai 
in  the  families  of  the  Israelites,  but  resided  b 
their  own  cities,  tended  their  own  flocking 
herds,  and  exerdsed  the  fhnctions  of  a  distin^ 
though  not  independent  community  (Jodt. 
6-18).  The  injuries  inflicted  on  diem  bjSsl 
were  avenged  by  the  Almighty  on  his  dcsoendist 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1-9).  They  appear  to  hsTe  bM 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the '  bo« 
of  God'  or  the  'Tabernacles,  and  only  a  fe«of 
them  comparatively  could  have  been  engaged  n 
any  one  time.  The  rest  dwelt  in  their  citks,  (b| 
of  which  was  a  great  dty,  as  one  of  the  rop 
cities.  The  service  they  rendered  may  ^  ^ 
garded  as  a  natural  tribute  for  the  pririkge  of 
protection.  No  service  seenu  to  have  been  R* 
quired  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  laws  which  the  great  Deliverer  sod  R^ 
deemer  of  mankind  gave  for  the  gorenoMit « 
his  kingdom,  were  those  of  univernl  jostiee  w 
benevolence,  and  as  such  were  subversive  of  <^ 

2  stem  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  To  soppoi^ 
erefore,  as  has  been  rashly  asserted,  that  J«p> 
or  his  Aposties  gave  their  sanction  to  the  exisuf 
systems  of  slavery  among  the  Greeks  s^Jj 
mans,  is  to  dishonour  them.  That  the  recipi^ 
duties  of  masters  and  servants  were  ineuleik^ 
admits,  indeed,  of  no  doubt  (Col.  iii.22;  n  [; 
Tit  u.  9;  1  Pet  ii.  18;  Eph.  vi.  5-9).  BoJ* 
performance  of  these  duties  on  the  part  d^ 
masters,  supposing  them  to  have  been  vK^ 
masters,  would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  o^ 
subversion  of  tiie  relation.  There  can  be  *' 
doubt  either  that  *  servants  under  the  7<*'' * 
the  slaves  of  heathens,  are  exhorted  to  yield  o»- 
dience  to  tiieir  masters  (1  Tim.  vi.  1).  Bot^^ 
argues  no  approval  of  the  relation ;  for,  1.  J^ 
in  an  analogous  case,  appeals  to  the  paruaoofi* 
law  of  nature  as  superseding  such  tempo^y 
gulations  as  tiie  '  hardness  of  men's  hearts  ^ 
rendered  necessary ;  and,  2.  St  Paul,  while  cc^ 
selling  the  duties  of  contentment  and  sobo^ 
under  inevitable  bondage,  inculcates  at  the  0^" 
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time  on  the  slave  the  duty  of  adopting  alt  legiti- 
mate means  of  obtaining  his  freedom  (1  Cor.  vii. 
18-20). 

5.  Roman  Slaverji, — Our  limits  will  not  allow 
OS  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  only  kind  of  slavery 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  for  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Jews  possessed  any  slaves  in 
the  time  of  Christ  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  Koman  slavery 
was  perpetnal  and  hereditary,  the  slave  had  no 
protection  whatever  against  the  avarice,  ra^,  or 
lost  of  his  master.  The  bondsman  was  viewed 
less  as  a  human  being,  subject  to  arbitrary  do- 
minion, than  as  an  inferior  animal,  dependent 
wholly  on  the  will  of  his  owner.  The  master 
possessed  the  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  slave, — ^a  power  wnich  continued  at  least 
to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He  might, 
and  frequently  did,  kill,  mutilate,  and  torture  his 
slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  offence ;  so  that  slaves 
were  sometimes  crucified  from  mere  caprice.  He 
mig:ht  force  them  to  become  prostitutes  or  gla- 
diators ;  and,  instead  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of 
the  marriage  tie,  thdr  temporary  unions  were 
formed  and  dissolved  at  his  command,  families  and 
friends  were  separated,  and  no  obligation  existed 
to  provide  for  their  wants  in  sickness  or  in  health. 
Bat,  notwithstanding  all  tiie  barbarous  cruelties 
of  Roman  slavery,  it  had  one  decided  advantage 
over  that  which  was  introduced  in  modem  times 
into  European  oolonies,  both  law  and  custom 
being  decidedly  fiivourable  to  the  freedom  of  the 
slave.  The  Mahommedan  law  also,  in  this  re- 
spect,  contrasts  fkvourably  with  those  of  the 
Earopean  settlements. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves 
was  no  doubt  improved  under  the  emperors,  the 
early  effects  of  Christian  principles  were  mani- 
fest m  mitigating  the  horrors,  and  bringing  about 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  *  It  is  not,'  says 
Robertson, '  the  authority  of  any  single  detached 
precept  in  the  Gospel,  but  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion,  more  powerful  than  any 
particular  command,  which  has  abolished  the 
practice  of  slavery  throughout  the  world.'  Al- 
though, even  in  the  most  corrupt  times  of  the 
chorch,  the  operation  of  Christian  principles 
tended  to  this  benevolent  object,  they  unfortu- 
nately did  not  prevent  the  revival  of  slavery  in 
the  Earopean  settiements  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  together  with  that  nefkrions 
traffic,  the  suppression  of  which  has  rendered  the 
name  of  Wilberforce  for  ever  illustrious.  Modem 
servitude  had  all  the  characteristic  evils  of  the 
Roman,  except,  perhaps,  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  life  and  death,  while  it  was  destitute  of  that 
redeeming  quality  to  which  we  have  referred, 
its  tendency  being  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of 
slavery.  It  has  ^so  been  supposed  to  have  intro- 
dnoed  the  unfortunate  prejudice  of  colour,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  the  bene- 
volent wish  of  the  philosophic  Herder  that  the 
time  might  come  'when  we  shall  look  back 
vritli  as  much  compassion  on  our  inhuman 
traffic  in  negroes,  as  on  the  ancient  Roman 
slavery  or  Spartan  helots.'  This  is  now  no 
longer  a  hope,  so  far  as  Ensland  is  concerned, 
as  she  not  only  set  the  example  of  abolishing  the 
traffic,  bat  evinced  the  bouadness  of  her  Chris- 
tian principles  by  the  greatest  national  act  of 
justice  which  history  has  yet  recorded  in  the 
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total  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  all  her  de- 
pendencies. 

SLIME.      [ASPHALTUM.] 

SMITH.  The  word  so  rendered  literally  sis- 
nifies  a  workman  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  but  is 
sometimes  more  accurately  defined  by  what  fol- 
lows. The  first  smith  mentioned  in  Scripture  is 
Tubal-Cain,  whom  some  writers,  arguing  from 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  identify  with  Vulcan. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  '  an  instractor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron '  (Gen.  iv.  22),  or  per- 
haps more  properly,  a  whetter  or  sharpener  of 
every  instrument  of  copper  or  iron.  As  the  art 
of  the  smith  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  civili- 
zation, the  mention  of  its  founder  was  worthy  of 
a  place  among  the  other  fathers  of  inventions 
So  requisite  was  the  trade  of  a  smith  in  ancient 
war&re,  that  conquerors  removed  these  artizans 
from  a  vanquished  nation,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  disable  it  Thus  the  Philistines 
deprived  the  Hebrews  of  their  smiths  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19 ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  8).  So  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  treated  them  in  later  times  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  U;  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  xxix.  2).  In  the 
New  Testament  we  meet  with  Demetrius,  *  the 
silversmith,'  at  Ephesus;  but  the  commentators 
are  not  agreed  whether  he  was  a  manufacturer  of 
small  silver  models  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  or  at 
least  of  the  chapel  which  contained  the  famous 
statue  of  the  goddess,  to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  or 
used  in  private  devotion,  or  taken  with  them  by 
travellers  as  a  safepiard ;  or  whether  he  made 
large  coinf  representing  the  temple  and  image.  A 
coppersmith  named  Alexander  is  mention^  as  an 
opponent  of  St  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  [Coal; 
Ibok;  Metals]. 

SMYR'NA,  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of 
Ionia,  situated  near  the  bottom  of  that  gulf  of  the 
^gean  Sea  which  received  its  name  from  it,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Meles,  and  320 
stades  north  of  Ephesus.  It  is  in  N.  lat  88^  26', 
E.  long.  27°  7'.  Smyrna  was  a  veir  ancient  city, 
but  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Lydians  it  lay 
waste  400  years,  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  It  was  rebuilt  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
stades  from  the  ancient  city,  and  we  soon  find  it 
flourishing  greati^ ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Roman  emperors  it  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
Asia.  It  was  at  this  period  that  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  church,  which  is  noticed  in  the 
Apocalypse,  as  one  of  *  the  seven  churches  of  Asia' 
(Rev.  i.  11;  ii.  8-11).  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  a.d.  177 ;  but  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelins  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  with  even  more 
than  its  former  splendour.  It  afterwards,  how- 
ever, suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes  and  con- 
flagrations, and  must  be  regarded  as  having  de- 
clined much  from  its  ancient  importance,  although 
from  the  convenience  of  its  situation  it  has  still 
maintained  its  rank  as  a  g^reatcity  and  the  central 
emporium  of  the  Levantine  trade.  The  Turks 
call  it  Izmir.  It  is  a  better  built' town  than  Con- 
stantinople, and  inproportion  to  its  size  there  are 
few  places  in  the  Turkish  dominions  which  have 
so  lar^  a  population.  It  is  computed  at  130,000, 
of  which  the  Franks  compose  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  town  of  l^key ;  and 
they  are  generally  in  eood  circumstances.  Next 
to  the  Turks  the  Greeks  form  the  most  numerous 
class  of  inhabitants,  and  they  have  a  bishop  and 
two  churches.    The  unusually  large  proportion 
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of  ChristiAiiB  in  the  town  renden  it  peculiarly 
andean  in  the  eyes  of  strict  Moslems,  whence  it 
has  acquired  among  them  the  name  of  Giaonr 
Izmir,  or  Infidel  Smyrna.  There  are  in  it  20,000 
Greeks,  8000  Armenians,  1000  Eoropeana,  and 
9000  Jews :  the  rest  are  Moslems. 

The  prosperity  of  Smyrna  is  now  rather  on  the 
increase  than  the  decline. 

It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  nmgc  of  mountains, 
which  enclose  it  on  three  sides.  The  only  ancient 
ruins  are  upon  the  mountains  behind  the  town, 
and  to  the  south.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
relics  of  antiquity  have  been  carried  away.  The 
stadium,  of  which  the  ground-plot  only  remains, 
b  supposed  to  be  ^e  place  where  Polycarp,  the 
disciple  of  St  John,  and  probablj^  *  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna'  (John  ii.  8),  to  whom 
the  Apocalyptic  messa^  was  addreaied,  snfTered 
martyrdom.  The  Christians  of  Smyrna  hold  the 
memory  of  this  Ycnerable  person  in  high  honour, 
and  go  annually  in  procession  to  his  supposed 
tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place 
of  martyrdom. 

SNAIL.  Siudls  and  slugs  are  not  very  com- 
mon in  countries  so  dry  in  summer  as  Palestine. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  fact,  that  there  is  only  one 
allusion  to  them  in  Scripture.  This  occurs  in 
Psalm  Wiii.  8,  where  the  figure  seems  to  be  more 
significant,  if  understood  of  snails  without  shells, 
t.  e.  slugs,  rather  than  shell-snails,  though  true  of 
both. 

SO,  a  kinff  of  Egypt,  whom  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  called  to  his  help  against  the  As- 
syrians under  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  So  was  the  same 
with  Sabaco,  the  first  king  of  the  Ethiopian  dy- 
nasty in  Upper  Egypt,  or  his  son  and  successor 
Sevechus,  the  secona  king  of  the  same  dynasty, 
and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tirhakah. 

SOAP.  The  word  thus  translated  in  the 
Auth.  Version  is  in  Hebrew  horith.  It  occurs  in 
two  passages  of  Scripture — first,  in  Jerem.  ii. 
22,  *  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and 
take  thee  much  sope  (6ortM),  yet  thine  iniquity 
is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God ;'  and 
again,  in  Malachi  lit  2, '  But  who  may  abide  the 
day  of  his  coming  ?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he 
appeareth  ?  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like 
fuller's  sope  (horith),'  From  neither  of  these 
passages  does  it  distinctly  appear  whether  the 
substance  referred  to  by  the  name  of  borith  was 
obtained  from  the  mineral  or  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  was  possessed 
of  deansing  properties. 

In  the  above  passage  of  Jeremiah  we  have  neter 
(nitre)  and  borith  (soap)  indicated  as  being  both 
employed  for  washing,  or  possessed  of  some  cleans- 
ing properties;  and  yet,  from  occurring  in  the 
same  passage,  they  must  have  differed  m  some 
respects.  The  nitre  is,  without  doubt,  the  natural 
carbonate  of  soda ;  and  as  this  is  alluded  to  in  one 
member  of  the  sentence,  it  becomes  probable  that 
the  artificial  carbonates  may  be  alluded  to  in  the 
other,  as  both  were  in  early  times  employed  by 
Asiatic  nations  for  the  purposes  of  washing. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  ashes  of  plants, 
called  boruk  and  boreh  by  Asiatic  nations,  may 
be  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  borith,  as  there 
is  no  proof  that  soap  is  intended,  though  it  may 
have  been  known  to  the  same  people  at  very  early 
periods.    Still  less  is  it  probable  that  borax  is 


meant,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  sntfaon,  ap> 
parently  from  the  mere  similarity  of  name: 

SODrOM,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  where 
Lot  settled  after  his  separation  from  Abnkim 
(Gen.  xiii.  12 ;  xiv.  12 ;  xix.  I).  It  had  its  ovo 
chief  or  '  king,'  as  had  the  other  four  dticsof  tkr 
plain  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  10),  and  was  along  vitb 
them,  Zoar  only  excepted,  destroyed  by  fire  froB 
heaven,  on  account  of  the  gross  wickediieaB  of  the 
inhabitants ;  the  memory  of  which  event  has  been 
perpetuated  in  a  name  of  infiuny  to  all  gesoi- 
tions  (Gen.  xix.).  The  destruction  of  Sodoa 
claims  attention  from  the  aolemnity  with  vhiA 
it  is  introduced  (Gen.  xviii.  20-22) ;  from  k 
circumstances  which  preceded  and  fblloved-4( 
intercession  of  Abraham,  the  preservation  of  Lot, 
and  the  judgment  which  overtook  his  lingeriig 
wife  (Gen.  xviii.  25-33 ;  xix.) ;  and  frond  tbe 
nature  of  the  physical  agendes  through  vludi 
the  overthrow  was  effected.  It  has  usuiUy  beeo 
assumed  that  the  vale  of  Sddim  oeenpied  tbe 
basin  of  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea,  which  did 
not  previously  exist,  but  was  one  of  the  resolts  of 
this  catastrophe.  It  has  now,  however,  been  esta* 
blished  by  Dr.  Robinson,  that  a  lake  to  rceere 
the  Jordan  and  other  waters  most  have  ooeBpied 
this  basin  long  before  the  catastrophe  of  So(kn, 
but  of  much  less  extent  than  the  present  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  its  aootben 
extremity  oovers  the  once  ferdle  vale  of  Sddia 
and  the  site  of  Sodom  and  the  other  dties  vUcft 
the  Lord  destroyed;  and  that,  in  the  woniitf 
Dr.  Robinson — '  by  some  oonvnlsion  or  a^ 
trophe  of  nature,  connected  with  the  mirac«2kai 
destruction  of  the  dties,  either  the  snr&oe  of  tin 
plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  tbe  « 
was  heaved  up,  so  aa  to  cause  the  waters  to  0Te^ 
fiow,  and  cover  permanently  a  larger  tnettfau 
formerly.  The  country  ia,  as  we  know,  aibjed 
to  earthquakes,  and  exhibits  also  frequent  tiactf 
of  volcanic  action.  It  would  have  been  bo  sbt 
common  effect  of  either  of  these  causes  to  beavc 
up  the  bottom  of  tiie  ancient  lake,  and  thus  ^ 
duce  the  phenomenon  in  question.  But  thebbr 
torical  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  eitia 
implies  also  the  agency  of  fire.  Perhaps  boib 
causes  were  therefore  at  work ;  for  volcanic  actka 
and  earthquakes  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  aecoa- 
panying  electric  discharges  usually  cause  ligti^ 
ninas  to  play  and  thunders  to  roll.  In  this  nj 
we  nave  all  the  phenomena  which  the  most  li^nj 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  records  can  demasd. 

SOL'OMON  (/Kic{/ic).  TherdpofSoloatf 
over  all  Israel,  although  second  m  imporna* 
only  to  that  of  David,  has  so  little  variety  of  a* 
cident  as  to  occupy  a  fiir  less  space  in  the  M^ 
narrative.  In  the  declining  age  of  Datid,  ^ 
eldest  surviving  son,  Adomjah,  endeavooivd  » 
place  himself  on  the  throne,  by  the  aid  of  iw 
the  chief  captain,  and  Abiathar  one  of  the  eua 
priests,  both  of  whom  had  been  associated  vitt 
David's  early  sufferings  under  the  peraeeatiooa 
Saul.  The  aged  monarch  did  not  for  a  ^^'^^^ 
give  way  to  the  formidable  usurpation,  bat  st^ 
remonstrance  of  his  favourite,  BathshebB,reM>Nn 
forthwith  to  raise  her  son  Solomon  to  the  throoj 
To  Joab  he  was  able  to  oppose  tiie  «>«^ 
name  of  Benaiah ;  to  Abiathar  his  colleague  Zid^ 
and  the  aged  prophet  Nathan.  The  plot  of  Ado- 
nijah  was  at  once  defeated  by  tiiis  decisiTe  n^ 
sore;  and  Solomon,  being  anointed  by  Natw>* 
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was  solemnly  acknowledged  as  king.  The  date 
of  this  eyent  is,  as  neanr  as  can  be  ascertained, 
B.C.  1015.  The  death  of  David  would  seem  to 
have  followed  very  qoick  npon  these  transactions. 
At  least,  no  public  measures  in  the  interval  are 
recorded,  except  Solomon's  verbal  fbrsiveness  of 
Adonijah.  But  after  the  removal  of  David,  the 
first  events  of  which  we  hear  are  the  destruction 
of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei  son  of  Gera,  with 
the  degradation  of  Abiathar. 

After  this  the  history  enters  upon  a  general 
narrative  of  the  reign  of  Solomon ;  but  we  have 
very  few  notices  of  time,  and  cannot  attempt  to 
fix  the  order  of  any  of  the  events.  All  the  in- 
formation, however,  which  we  have  concerning 
him  may  be  consolidated  under  the  following 
heads :  H)  his  traffic  and  wealth ;  (2)  his  build- 
ings ;  (3)  his  ecclesiastical  arrangements ;  (4)  his 
general  administration ;  (5)  his  seraglio;  (6)  his 
enemies. 

(1.)  The  overflowing  wealth  in  which  he  is  so 
vividly  depicted  is  not  easy  to  reduce  to  a  modem 
financial  estimate;  partiy  because  the  numbers 
are  so  often  treacherous,  and  partiy  because  it  is 
uncertain  what  items  of  expenditure  fell  on  the 
general  funds  of  the  government  But  abandon- 
ing all  attempt  at  numerical  estimates,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  wealth  of  Solomon  was  very 
great. 

The  profound  peace  which  the  nation  enjoyed 
as  n  frnit  of  David's  victories  stimulated  the  in- 
dostry  of  all  Israel.  The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan 
bad  become  rich  by  the  plunder  of  the  Hagarenes, 
and  had  a  wide  district  where  their  cattie  might 
multiply  to  an  indefinite  extent  The  agricultural 
tribes  enjoyed  a  soil  and  climate  in  some  parts 
eminentiy  fhiitfhl,  and  in  all  richly  rewaraing 
the  toil  of  irrigation ;  so  that,  in  the  security  of 
peace,  nothing  more  was  wanted  to  develope  the 
resources  of  ue  nation  than  markets  for  its  various 
produce.  In  food  for  men  and  cattie,  in  timber 
and  fruit  trees,  in  stone,  and  probably  in  the  use- 
ful metals,  the  land  supplied  of  itself  all  the  first 
wants  of  its  people  in  abundance.  For  exportation, 
it  is  distinctiy  stated  that  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and 
wine,  were  in  chief  demand ;  to  which  we  may 
conjecturally  add,  wool,  hides,  and  other  raw 
materials.  The  kins  undoubtedly  had  large  dis- 
tricts and  extensive  herds  of  his  own ;  but  Asides 
this,  he  received  presents  ta  kind  from  his  own 
people  and  from  the  subject  nations.  He  was 
himself  at  once  monarch  and  merchant  By  his 
intimate  commercial  union  with  the  Tyrians  he 
was  put  into  the  most  favourable  of  all  positions 
for  disposing  of  his  goods ;  and  by  the  aid  of  their 
enterprise  and  experience  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  various  countries. 

The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
although  not  strictiy  commercial,  rose  out  of 
commercial  intercourse,  and  may  perhaps  be  here 
noticed.    The  territory  of  Sheba,  acoordinff  to 
Strabo,  reached  so  far  north  as  to  meet  that  of  the 
Nabathseans,  although  its  proper  seat  was  at  the 
southernmost  angle  of  Arabia.    The  very  rich 
presents  made  by  the  queen  show  the  extreme 
value   of  her  commerce  with  the  Hebrew  mo- 
narch ;  and  this  early  interchange  of  hospitality 
derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact,  that  in 
much  later  aees — those  of  the  Maccabees  and 
downwards — the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with 
Sheba  became  so  intimate,  and  their  influence. 


and  even  power,  so  great.  Jewish  circumcision 
took  root  there,  and  princes  held  sway  who  were 
called  Jewish. 

(2.)  Besides  the  great  work  which  has  rendered 
the  name  of  Solomon  so  famous — the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem — ^we  are  informed  of  the  palaces  which 
he  built,  viz.,  his  own  palace,  the  queen's  palace, 
and  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  his  porch 
(or  piazza)  for  no  specified  object,  and  his  porch 
of  judgment,  or  law  court  He  also  added  to  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fbrtified  Millo  (*  in  the 
city  of  David,'  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5),  and  many 
other  strongholds.  In  all  these  works  he  had 
the  aid  of  the  Tyrians,  whose  skill  in  hewing 
timber  and  in  carving  stone,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  machines  for  conveying  heavy  masses,  was 
of  the  first  importance. 

(3  )  The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Solomon 
were  of  the  most  magnificent  description,  and  for 
a  time  he  zealously  worshipped  and  fkithftdly 
served  the  God  of  his  fiithers.  But  after  the 
death  of  Nathan  and  Zadok,  those  fkithful  friends 
of  David,  *  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart  after 
other  gods,  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 
the  Lord  as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  fiither' 
(1  Kings  xi  1-8).  Side  by  side  with  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  foreign  idolatries  were  established ; 
and  the  disgust  which  this  inspired  in  the  pro- 
phets of  Jehovah  is  clearly  seen  in  the  address  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite  to  Jeroboam,  so  manifestiy 
exciting  him  to  rebel  against  the  son  of  Dftvid 
(I  Kings  xi.  29-39). 

(4.)  Concerning  his  general  administration 
littie  is  recorded  beyond  the  names  of  various 
high  officers.  But  it  is  probable  that  Solomon's 
peculiar  talents  and  taste  led  him  to  perform  one 
function  which  is  always  looked  for  in  Oriental 
royalty,  viz.,  to  act  personally  as  Juthe  in  cases 
of  oppression.  His  award  between  the  two  con- 
tending mothers  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 
fkct :  and  *  tiie  porch  of  judgment '  which  he  built 
fbr  himself  may  imply  that  he  devoted  fixed  por- 
tions of  time  to  the  judicial  duties  (see  2  Kings 
XV.  5,  of  Jothaml  llie  celebrity  which  Solomon 
gained  for  wisdom,  although  founded  mainly 
perhaps  on  his  political  and  commercial  sagacity, 
must  have  received  great  popular  impetus  from 
his  administration  of  law,  and  fh>m  his  readiness 
in  seeing  through  the  entanglements  of  affiurs 
which  arise  in  commercial  transactions. 

(5.)  For  the  harem  of  Solomon — consisting  of 
700  wives  and  300  concubines — ^uo  other  apology 
can  be  made,  than  the  fact  that  in  countries 
where  polygamy  is  not  disreputable,  an  unlimited 
indulgence  as  to  the  number  of  wives  is  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  luxury  of  wealth,  and  tiie  most 
appropriate  appendage  to  royalty. 

The  commercial  union  of  Tyre  with  Egypt  in 
spite  of  the  vast  diversity  of  genius  between  the 
two  nations,  was  in  those  days  very  close ;  and  it 
appearshighly  probable thattiieaffinity  to  Pharaoh 
was  sought  by  Solomon  as  a  means  of  aiding  his 
commercial  projects.  Although  his  possession  of 
the  Edomite  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Akabah  made 
him  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  Egypt  the 
friendship  of  that  power  must  have  been  of  extreme 
importance  to  him  in  the  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  was  perhaps  a  chief  cause  of  his 
brilliant  success  in  so  new  an  enterprise.  That 
Pharaoh  continued  fbr  some  time  on  good  terms 
with  him,  appears  tnm  a  singular  present  which 
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the  Egyptian  king  made  him  (1  Kings  ix.  16) : 
*  Pharaoh  had  gone  up  and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt 
it  with  fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt 
in  the  city,  and  given  it  for  a  present  unto  his 
daughter,  Solomon's  wife^  in  consequence  of 
which  Solomon  rebuilt  and  fortified  the  town.  In 
his  declining  years  a  very  differevt  spirit  is  mani- 
fested towaras  him  by  Smshak,  the  new  Egyptian 
Ung ;  whether  after  the  death  of  the  princess  who 
had  been  the  link  between  the  two  kingdoms,  or 
from  a  different  yiew  of  policy  in  the  new  king,  is 
unknown. 

(6.)  The  enemies  especially  named  as  rising 
against  him  in  his  later  years,  are  Jeroboam,  Ha- 
dad  the  Edomite,  and  Rezon  of  Damascus.    The 
first  is  described  as  having  had  no  treasonable  in- 
tentions, until  Solomon  sought  to  kill  him,  on 
learning  the  prophecy  made  to  him  by  Ahijah. 
Jeroboun  was  received  and  fostered  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  ultimateljr  became  the  provi- 
dential instrument  of  punishing  Solomon^  ini- 
ouity,  thoug^  not  without  heavy  guilt  of  his  own. 
As  for  Hadad,  his  enmity  to  Israel  began  from 
the  times  of  David,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  savage 
butchery  perpetrated  by  Joab  on  his  people.    He 
also,  when  a  mere  child,  was  warmly  received  in 
Egypt,  apparently  by  the  fiither-in-law  of  Solomon ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
hostility  to  David.    Having  married  the  sister 
of  Pharaoh's  queen,  he  must  have  been  in  very 
high  station  in  Egypt ;  still,  upon  the  death  of 
David,  he  begged  leave  to  depart  into  Edom,  and 
during  the  earlier  jpart  of  Solomon's  reign  was 
probably  forming  his  party  in  secret,  and  prepar- 
mg  for  that  dangerous  border  warfkre  which  he 
carried  on  somewhat  later.    Rezon,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  have  had  no  personal  cause  against 
the  Hebrew  monarchy ;  but  having  become  power- 
ful at  Damascus  and  on  its  frontier,  sought,  not  in 
vain,  to  aggrandize  himself  at  its  expense.    The 
revenues  which  would  have  maintained  it  were 
spent  on  a  thousand  royal  wives :  the  king  himself 
was  unwarlike ;  and  a  petty  foe,  if  energetic,  was 
very  formidable.    Such  were  the  vexations  which 
daraened  (be  setting  ^lendours  of  the  greatest 
Israelitish  king.    But  from  within  also  his  pros- 

Eerity  was  unsound.  Deep  discontent  pervaded 
is  own  people,  when  the  iaxzle  of  his  grandeur 
had  become  fiuniliar ;  when  it  had  become  clear, 
tiiat  the  royal  wealth,  instead  of  denoting  national 
well  being,  was  really  sucked  out  of  the  nation's 
vitals.  Having  no  constitutional  organ  to  express 
their  discontent,  they  waited  sullenly,  until  the 
recognition  of  a  successor  to  the  crown  should 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  extorting  a  removal 
of  burdens  which  could  not  permanentiy  be  en- 
dured. 
SOLOMON'S  SONG.    [Canticles.] 

SONG.      [POETBT.] 

SOOTHSAYER.    [Divination.] 

SOP'ATER,  a  Christian  at  Bersea,  and  one  of 
the  part^  of  brethren  who  accompanied  Paul  into 
Asia  Mmor  from  Greece  (Acts  xx.  4).  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sosipater  named 
in  Rom.  xvi.  21 ;  and,  if  so,  was  a  kinsman  of 
St  Paul. 

SORCERER.    [Divination.] 

SO^REK,  a  valley,  probably  so  called  from  its 
vineyards  (Judg.  xvi.  4).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  it  north  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  near  to  Zorah. 

SOSIP'ATER.    [S<n»ATKR.] 


SOSTHENES,  the  chief  of  the  synagogue  it 
Corinth,  when  Paul  was  in  that  city  on  his  seeood 
journey  into  Greece  (Acts  xviii.  17).  He  v» 
seized  and  beaten  by  the  people,  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Gallic,  on  account  of  the  tomoh 
raised  by  the  Jews  against  Paul,  of  which  k 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaders.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  oooTerted  to 
Christianity,  as  a  Sosthenes  is  mentioned  by  Plii 
as  *  a  brother,'  and  coupled  with  himself  in  1  Cor. 
i.  1.  Tlus  identity  is,  however,  a  pure  ooojectBit. 
and  not  remarkably  probable ;  out  apart  flm 
it,  we  know  nothing  of  this  second  Sostbett 
Eusebius  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  discipki 
and  later  tradition  describes  him  as  bishop  i 
Kolophon. 

SOUL.    The  present  article  is  a  sequel  to  tfai 
on  Punishxent,  in  which  the  lUeratHre  odIj  of 
the  question  concerning  future  puniikmaU  will 
be  briefly  stated.    The  literature  of  the  qaesboQ 
concerning  the  nature  and  dnratioD  of  fvtore 
punishment  consists  of  the  following  particnitn' 
First,  its  duration  was  believed  by  the  hettbes 
to  be  eternal.    Secondly,  there  is  a  still  dor 
striking  similari^  between  the  descriptioDs  bcdt 
of  the  nature  and  duration  of  future  punuhiDest 
given  in  the  Apocryphal  books  and  uoseof  ^ 
New  Testament    Thus  Judith  xvi.  17: 'Woe 
to  the  nations  which  rise  up  against  my  kindred! 
the  Lord  Almighty  will  take  vengeance  ootkff 
in  the  dav  of  judgment,  in  putting  fire  ssdvffs 
in  their  flesh ;  and  they  shall  feel  them,  sod  veq 
for  ever'  (comp.  Ecdus.  vii.  17;  Mark  ix.^*- 
These  terms  seem  borrowedfnnn  Isaiah's  descrip- 
tion of  a  different  subject  f  ch.  Izvi  24).  TMj, 
Josephus  describes  the  aoctrine  ofererlstiig 
punishment  as  being  held  bv  the  Phsrifleem^ 
Essenes :  *  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  shooM  be 
punished  with  perpetual  punishment,  sod  tbt 
there  was  appointea  for  them  a  perpetnsl  prisoo' 
(peBeU,Jud.  ii.  8.  11,  14;  Antiq.jm.\X 
In   the    New  Testament  the  natmr  of  {ator« 
punisfajoient  is  almost  always  described  bj  figures- 
The  most  abstract  description  occnrs  in  Rao.  n. 
9-16 :  'Tribulation  and  anguish  upon  everyso^ 
of  man  that  doeth  evil,  in  the  day  vhen  G« 
shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men.*    Our  Lord  ^ 
rally  describes  it  under  figures  snegested  bjsffx 
comparison  he  had  just  before  made,  and  in  nsisa: 
with  it    Thus,  having  described  futore  hs|ifa0| 
under  the  figure  of  a  midnight  banqoet,  li^ 
up  with  lamps,  then  the  state  of  tiie  rQeeb:dtf 
described  under  that  of  *  outer  darkness'  ob»^ 
the  mansion,  and  *  gnashing '  or  chatteriof  ^ 
teeth,'  from  the  extreme  cold  of  an  Oriental  bf 
(Matt.  viii.  12 ;  Luke  xiii.  28).    If  *  the  €»i « 
the  world '  be  described  by  him  under  the  6^ 
of  a  harvest,  then  the  wicked,  who  are  r«pKj 
sented  by  the  tares,  are  accordingly  gathered  i»- 
burned.    Our  Loid  also  f^nentiy  '*P'*?J 
future  punishment  under  the  idea  of  firfi  *Jf 
Calvin,  on  Isa.  Ixvi.  24,  remarks,  most  be  aad^ 
stood   metaphorically  of  spiritual  po""J"* 
Indeed  both  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  fig«^ 
employed  by  our  Saviour  in  regara  to  the  w^J 
fully  justify  Paley's  observation,  *that  wir  U^ 
discourses  exhibit  no  particular  description  of  t^ 
invisible  world.  The  future  hapnineis  of  the  p^ 
and  the  future  misery  of  the  tod.  which  is  all « 
want  to  be  assured  of,  is  directly  and  poMtn-'? 
aflBrmed,  and  is  represented  by  metaphoi*  - 
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eompariflons  which  were  plainly  intended  as  me- 
caphors  and  comparisons,  and  nothing  more.  As 
to  the  rest  a  solemn  reserre  is  muntained '  {Evi- 
dencet  <^  Christiaxity,  part  ii.  ch.  ii.).  The  qnes' 
tioo  of  the  dvration  of  fiitare  punislunent  chiefly 
tarns  on  the  force  of  the  words  translated  *  ever/ 
'everlasting/  *  never/  which  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  apply  to  it,  and  which  it  is  well  known 
have  sometimes  a  limited  signification,  and  are 
very  varioosly  translated  in  the  English  version. 
Ileuce,  therefore,  it  is  nrged  on  the  one  side,  that 
we  can  never  settle  the  precise  import  of  these 
words,  as  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
duration  of  ratnre  punishment,  ontil  we  shall  be 
able  also  to  answer  the  following  questions; 
namely,  Was  it  part  of  the  commission  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  to  determine  this  matter  ?  and  if 
so.  In  what  sense  were  the  terms  they  used  in 
regard  to  it  meant  by  themselves,  and  understood 
by  their  hearers— whether  as  denoting;  a  punish- 
ment of  unktwum  duration,  or  one  literally  co- 
existent with  the  duration  of  the  Eternal  God  ? 
On  the  other  side  it  is  objected,  that  the  same 
word  is  applied  both  to  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  though 
varied  in  our  translation  of  Matt  xxv.  46 :  '  These 
shall  go  awa^r  into  everlasting  punishment,  but 
the  ri^teous  into  life  eternal.'  Upon  this  truly 
important  subject  we  cordially  acquiesce  in  the 
remark  of  Doddridge :  *  Miserable  are  they  who 
venture  their  souls  upon  the  possibility  that  the 
words  in  question,  when  applied  to  future  punish- 
ment, may  have  a  limited  meaning.' 

SOUTH.  The  country,  or  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens, which  the  Shemite,  standing  with  his  fkce 
to  the  east,  supposes  to  be  on  his  right  hand. 
An  important  use  of  the  word  is  as  the  name  or 
designation  of  the  desert  regions  lying  at  the 
south  of  Judsea,  consisting  of  the  deserts  of  Shur, 
Zin,  and  Paran,  the  mountainous  country  of 
Edom  or  Idumsa,  and  part  of  Arabia  Petrssa 
(Gen.  ziL  9 ;  ziiL  1).  In  this  region  the  Amale- 
kites  are  said  to  have  dwelt,  *  in  the  land  of  the 
south,'  when  Moses  sent  the  spies  to  view  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  29X  viz.,  the  locality 
between  Idunuea  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir  [Amalekites]  . 
The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  included  in 
the  conquests  of  Joshua  (x.  40).  To  the  same 
region  belongs  the  passage,  *  Turn  our  captivity 
as  the  streams  in  the  south '  (Ps.  cxzvL  4) ;  which 
suddenly  fill  the  wadys  or  valleys  during  the 
season  of  rain  (comp.  Ezek.  vi.  3 ;  zxziv.  13 ; 
XXXV.  8 ;  xxxvi.  4, 6).  These  are  dry  in  summer 
(Job  vi.  15-18).  Through  part  of  this  sterile  re- 
gion the  Israelites  must  repass  in  their  vain  appli- 
cation to  Egypt  It  is  aUled  the  Wilderness  of 
Judiea  (Matt  iii.  I ;  Josh.  xv.  61).  Through 
part  of  this  region  lay  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza,  *  whidi  is  desert '  (Acts  viii.  26). 
SOWER,  SOWING.  [Agbicultdbe.] 
SPAIN  (Rom.  XV.  24,  28).  This  name  was 
anciently  applied  to  the  whole  Peninsula  which 
now  comprises  Spain  and  Portugal  In  the  time 
of  Panl  Spain  was  a  Roman  province,  and  many 
Jews  appear  to  have  settlea  there.  It  seems 
clear  from  Rom.  xv.  24, 28,  that  Pa^  formed  the 
design  of  proceeding  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Spain:  that  he  ever  executed  this  intention  is 
necessarily  denied  by  those  who  hold  that  the 
apostle  sustuned  but  one  imprisonment  at  Rome, 


namely,  that  in  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leave  him ;  and  even  those  who  hold  Uiat  he  was 
released  from  this  imprisonment  can  only  con- 
jecture that,  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the 
second,  he  frilfilled  his  intention.  There  is,  in 
fact,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  no  evidence 
on  the  subject,  beyond  a  vague  intimation  by 
Clement,  which  is  open  to  dinerent  explanations 
[Paul]  ;  and  later  traditions  are  of  small  value. 

SPARROW  occurs  in  Gren.  vii.  14;  Lev.  xiv. 
4 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3 ;  di.  7 ;  Matt  x.  29 ;  Luke  xii. 
6,  7.  The  Hebrew  word  includes  not  only  the 
sparrow,  but  also  the  whole  family  of  small  birds 
not  exclusively  feedinff  on  grain,  but  denomi- 
nated dean,  or  those  that  migbt  be  eaten  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  It  indudes  many  insectivorous 
and  frtigivorous  species,  all  the  thrushes  we  have 
in  Europe,  and  the  rose-ooloured  ousel  or  locust- 
bird,  rare  with  us,  but  numerous  and  cherished 
in  the  East,  solely  for  the  havoc  it  makes  among 
locusts.  It  also  includes  perhaps  the  starlings, 
the  nightingale,  all  the  European  larks,  Uie  wag- 
tails, and  ail  Uie  tribe  of  miches;  but  not  fly- 
catchers, nor  indeed  swallows,  which,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  were  reckoned,  along  wiUi 
night-hawks  or  goatsuckers,  and  crows,  among 
the  unclean  and  prohibited  Sj^ies.  In  Syria 
the  sparrow  is  the  same  vivacious  fiuniliar  bird 
we  find  it  in  Europe,  and  equally  frequents  the 
residence  of  man. 

SPEAR.     [Arms.] 

SPICESb  This  word,  which  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
usually  been  considered  to  indicate  several  of  the 
aromatic  substances  to  which  the  same  general 
name  is  applied  in  the  present  day.  And  we 
have  as  much  assurance  as  is  possible  in  such 
cases  that  the  majori^  of  the  substances  referred 
to  have  been  identified,  and  that  among  the  spices 
of  early  times  were  included  many  of  tnose  which 
now  form  artides  of  commerce  from  India  to 
Europe. 

SPIDER  occurs  in  Job  viii.  14;  Isa.  lix.  5. 
In  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  reference  seems 
dear  to  the  spider's  web,  or  literally,  house, 
whose  fragility  is  alluded  to  as  a  fit  representa- 
tion of  the  hope  of  a  profane^  ungodly ^  or  prq/lu 
gate  person;  for  so  the  origiz^  word  really 
means,  and  not  '  hypocrite,'  as  in  our  version. 
The  object  of  such  a  person's  trust  or  confidenoe, 
who  is  always  reallv  in  imminent  danger  of  ruin,- 
may  be  compared  for  its  uncertainty  to  the  spi- 
der's web.  *  He  shall  lean  upon  hU  house  (t.  e. 
to  keep  it  steady  when  it  is  shaken) ;  he  shall 
hold  it  ftst  (i.  e.  when  it  is  about  to  be  destroyed) ; 
neverdieless  it  shall  not  endure  (ver.  15).  In 
the  second  passage  (Isa.  lix.  5)  it  is  said,  *  The 
wick^  weave  the  spider's  web '  (literally,  *  thin 
threads');  but  it  is  added,  *  their  thin  tiireads 
shall  not  become  garments,  neither  shall  they 
cover  tiiemselves  with  their  works ;'  that  is,  their 
artifices  shaU  neither  succeed,  nor  conceal  them- 
selves, as  does  the  spider's  web.  This  allusion 
intimates  no  antipathy  to  the  spider  itself,  or  to 
its  habits  when  directed  towards  its  own  purposes; 
but  simply  to  the  adoption  of  those  habits  by  man 
towards  his  fdlow-creatures.  There  has  long 
been  a  popular  prejudice  against  spiders,  and  the 
poet  Thomson  has  stigmatized  them  as 
*  Cunning  and  fierce — 
Mixture  abhorred ;' 
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but  these  epithets  are  in  reality  as  unjustly  ap- 
plied to  them  (at  least  with  reference  to  the  mode 
by  which  they  procare  necessary  sabststenoe),  as 
to  the  patient  sportsman,  who  lays  snares  for  the 
birds  that  are  to  serve  for  the  dinner  of  his 
ikmil^ :  while  it  can  be  farther  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  spiders,  that  they  are  actively  serrioeable  to 
the  homan  race,  in  checkinff  the  saperfecnndity 
of  other  insects,  and  afford  m  their  yarioos  pro- 
cedures the  most  astonishing  displays  of  that  Su- 
preme Intelligence  by  which  they  are  directed. 

SPIKENARD.    [Nerd.] 

SPIRIT  and  HOLT  SPIRIT.  The  leadinc 
significations  of  the  original  words  thus  rendered 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  :— 

1.  The  primary  sense  of  the  term  is  wind, 
'  He  that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the 
wind '  (Amos  iv.  IS ;  Isa.  zxviL  8).  '  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth '  (John  iiL  8).  This  is 
the  ground  idea  of  the  term  '  spirit ' — air — ether 
— ^air  refined,  sublimated,  or  vitalised :  hence  it 
denotes — 

2.  Breath,  as  of  the  month.  '  At  the  blast  of 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  consumed '  (Job 
It.  9).  'The  Lord  shall  consume  that  wicked 
one  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth '  (2  Thess.  iL  8). 

S.  The  vittU  principle  whidi  resides  in  and 
animates  the  body  (Ecdes.  viii.  8;  Gren.  vL  17 ; 
vii.  15). 

In  close  connection  with  this  use  of  the  word 
is  another — 

4.  In  which  it  has  the  sense  of  apparition — 
ipectre  (Luke  zxiv.  37,  S9 ;  Matt  xiv.  26). 

5.  The  sott/— the  rational  immortal  principle, 
by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
creation  (Luke  xxiii.  46 ;  Acts  vii.  59;  1  Cor.  v. 
5 ;  vi.  20 ;  vii.  34 ;  Heb.  xii.  9). 

6.  The  race  of  superhuman  created  intelli- 
gences. 

7.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  the 
sole,  absolute,  and  uncreated  Spirit  *  God  is  a 
Spirit'  This,  as  a  predicate,  belong  to  the 
divine  nature,  irrespective  of  the  distinction  of 
persons  in  that  nature.  But  its  characteristic 
application  is  to  the  third  person  in  the  Divinity, 
who  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  of  his 
essential  holiness,  and  because  in  the  Christian 
scheme  it  is  his  peculiar  work  to  sanctify  the 
people  of  God.  He  is  denominated  TTie  Spirit, 
by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  immediate  author  of 
spiritual  lifo  in  the  hearts  of  Christians. 

The  words  Spirit,  and  Holy  Spirit,  frequently 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  by  metonymy,  for 
the  influence  or  effects  of  His  agency. 

a.  As  a  procreutive  power — *  the  power  of  the 
Highest' (Luke  i.  85). 

o.  As  an  influence,  with  which  Jesus  was  en- 
dued (Luke  iv.  4). 

c.  As  a  divine  inspiration  or  qfflatua,  by  which 
the  prophets  and  holv  men  wrote  and  spoke. 
'  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  movcKl  by 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (2  Pet  i.  21 ;  Num.  xi.  26; 
Neh.  ix.  30;  Ezek.  iii.  12, 14 ;  Rev.  i.  10 ;  iv.  2 ; 
xvii.  3). 

d.  As  miraculous  gifts  and  powers,  with  which 
the  Aposties  were  endowed,  to  qualify  them  for 
the  work  to  which  they  were  called  (John  xx. 
22 ;  Acts  ii.  4). 

But  the  phrase.  Holy  Spirit,  is  specially  used 
to  denote  a  divine  personal  agent.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  associated,  as  a  distinct  person,  with  the 


Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  baptismal  formah 
and  the  apostolical  beoedictioo.  The  Father  and 
Son  are  real  persons.  It  is  reasonable  to  tiunk 
that  the  spirit  who  is  Joined  with  them  in  thb 
solemn  form  of  induction  into  tiie  Christiss 
church,  is  also  a  personal  agent,  and  not  an  ab- 
straction— a  mere  power  or  inflnenoe.  The  sab- 
ject  is  baptised  into  the  belief  of  three  perMoal 
agents.  To  suppose  that,  in  this  solemn  profeswn 
of  fiuth,  he  avows  his  belief  in  the  Father  nd 
the  Son,  and  the  power  or  u^laemee  of  God,  is 
fimsed  and  frigid. 

He  is  baptised  into  the  name  ot  enek  of  tir 
three  (Matt  xxviii.  19).  We  are  not  bspiiai 
into  the  name  of  an  influence  or  a  power,  but  vSb 
the  name  of  a  person — of  three  zeal  and  distisa 
subjects,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hoij 
Ghost 

In  tiie  apostolical  benedictions,  the  Spirit,  as  s 

f(rson,  is  associated  in  the  same  war  with  the 
ather  and  Son  (2  Cor.  xiiL  13).  In  Ais  nniiiag 
of  the  three  there  is  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinct personality  of  each,  in  the  sepnrmte  gH 
which  is  appropriated  to  each. 

Distinct  personal  acts  and  attributes  are  aaeribed 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  too  frequenUy  and  lUly  tDsd> 
mit  of  explanation  by  the  prosopopcBia. 

The  Hol^  Ghost  speaks,  by  Esuas  the  pra^ 
(Acts  xxviii.  25^  expressly  (1  Tim.  !▼.  I).    Br 
teaches  (Luke  xii.  1 2).    He  reproves  the  world  c/ 
sin  (John  xvi.  8).    The  spirit  helpedi  oorafi^ 
mities,  and  maketh  intercession  for  the  oaSk 
(Rom.  viii.  26,  27).    He  is  grieved  (Eph.  iv.  3^^\ 

Aposties  are  set  apart  to  him  in  tne  work  d 
the  ministry,  and  he  appoints  them  to  that  w«fc 
(Acts  xiii.  2 ;  xv.  28). 

These  are  all  acts  which  imply  a  penoaat 
agent  And  these  acts  and  attributes  disiuiguiA 
the  Spirit  from  the  person  of  the  Father  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  personal  subjects  npoD 
which  he  acts  on  the  other. 

The  Spirit,  as  a  personal  agent,  comes  fitNn  tic 
Father,  is  sent  by  the  Father,  aaul  of  conne  csa- 
not  be  the  FaUier.    As  sent  b^  the  Father,  he 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  aeoordiag  te 
the  will  (f  God,  i.e.  the  Fadier  from  whom  he 
came.    The  Spirit  searcheth  all  thii^  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  10).     If  there  be 
no  distinct  personality  of  the  Spirit  separate  frm 
that  of  the  Father,  the  real  import  o^  these  pas- 
sages must  be,  that  the  Father  comes  ttom  ^aat- 
sel^  is  sent  by  himself^  makes  intereecsian  e 
himself,  according  to  the  will  of  himself,  mi 
that  he  searches  the  deep  things  of  himndf- 
which  is  a  style  of  writing  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  rational  man,  and  certainly  not  to  inqM 
aposties. 

The  Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  11)  is  not  aerated 
spirit ;  and  if  uncreated,  it  must  be  divine  in  tbe 
highest  sense ;  but  this  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  a  proper  person ;  hence  he  is  God. 

As  the  author  of  regeneration,  or  of  the  nev 
spiritual  and  incorruptible  life  in  the  heart  of  tbe 
believer,  he  must  be  divine.  This  change,  the 
Scriptures  abundantiy  declare,  is  wronght  by  ^ 
Spirit  and  power  of  God. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ia  the  onl? 
sin  for  which  there  is  no  remission  (Matt,  xii 
31).  This  sin  against  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  in  wlw- 
ever  it  may  consut,  is  distinguislied  from  sll 
other  sins  by  a  degree  of  guilt  which  renden  it 


STANDARDS 

uapirdaiilble.  If  ba  be  not  in  bii  nstnra  tralj 
God,  there  ii  nothing  in  him  to  give  to  an  a^ut 
faim  Inch  m  pecnlinr  ugrmTation.  Aldiongh  it  la 
not  limplj  beouiK  the  ^irit  ii  God  that  blu- 
pfaemv  agaimt  bim  ii  unDudonablc— for  tben 
would  blupbemj  agiiiist  the  Fattier  Mid  tbe  Son 
alao  be  impirdonable — f  et  it  ia  a  aio  agniiut  God, 
uid.  as  being  agunat  the  thitdperaou  of  iheGod- 
hemd,  it_  U  ugraTsted  to  a  degree  of  enomity 
which  it  coiud  not  receive  if  committed  againat 
<U)T  other  being  tfaan  God. 

Th«  divine  and  incommiuiicable  altribnla  of 
the  Dei^  areaicribed  to  tbe  Spirit.  Then  attri- 
bat«a  beloDg  exclniiTely  to  the  diTine  natiiTe ;  he 
who  poHCMea  them  moat  hare  the  diTine 
and  boitoiir  u  God. 

Worka  tmly  divine  are   attributable   ._ 

Holy  Spirit,  a*  creation  and  preaeniUon,  and 
especiallj  the  vork  of  sancliflcation. 

Of  tbe  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  ii  only  necea- 
aw;  to  laj,  that  it  ii  not  miniiterial,  like  thai  o1 
the  angela  and  apoatlea,  but  it  i»  the  peculiai 
work  in  the  nlvatioa  of  man  which  he  perfbnna, 
aa  aent  by  tbe  Father  and  the  Son. 

SPOUSE.    [MABBuaB.] 

SPRING.    [Palestine.] 

STA'CHYS.   an  unknown  peraon,  ttvm  hia 
name  apparently  a  Greek,  a  diaeiple 
■md  a  fnend  of  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  9). 

STACTE  ocenrt  only  once  in  Scriptnn  (Ezod. 
ixx.  34).  '  Aud  the  Lord  uid  onto  Mosee, 
Take  nnto  Uiee  iweet  ipicel,  itactt  {aataf),  and 
ODycha,  and  galbauDmj  tfaeae  sweet  ■pices  with 
pare  frankinoenae.'  '  lion  ahalt  make  il  a  per- 
riuiie  after  the  art  of  tbe  apothecai;'  (ver.  35). 
^atqf  baa,  bowerer,  been  varionaly  trantlaled. 
Celiiiu  il  of  opioion  that  it  meaoi  tbe  pnrest  kind 
of  myrrh,  called  afoct*  by  the  Greeka.  Bat  it  is 
diScalt  if  not  impoaaible  to  arriTe  at  eertainty 
on  the  nibject. 

STANDARDS.  Standarda  and  enngns  are 
to  be  r^arded  as  «Scieut  iaatramenta  for  main- 
taining tbe  ranks  and  files  of  bodies  of  troop* ; 
and  in  Nnm.  ii.  !  they  are  particnlarly  noticed, 
the  laraeliles  being  not  only  enjoined  to  encamp 
'  each  by  the  >landard  of  bii  tribe  and  the  ensign 
of  hia  father*!  home,'  but,  as  the  aenae  evidenlTy 
implies,  in  orders  or  lines.  It  is  clear,  when  this 
▼ene  is  considered  in  connection  witti  the  leli- 
gioni,  military,  and  bottle  pictures  on  Egyptian 
monnnenli,  Uat  the  Hebrews  bad  ensigns  of  at 
least  three  kinds,  namely:  1 .  The  great  slaodardi 
of  tbe  tribea,  aerring  as  rallying  aignals  for 
marching,  forming  in  battle  array,  and  fbr  en- 
ramping;  3.  The  diTinanal  standards  of  clana; 
Bjid,  3.  Those  of  booses  or  bmilies ;  which  after 
tbe  occnpation  of  the  Promised  Land  may  gndn- 
sll;  have  been  applied  more  immediately  to  corps 
companie*,  when  the  tribes,  aa  anch,  do  longer 
'rly  look  the  field. 

very  difflciilt  to  determine  what  were  the 
form,  colOms,  mBteriala.aiid  ijmbols  of  the  Hebrew 
eiisigna ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  thej  could 
Dot  have  reaembled  modern  Uuinen,  as  has  been 

Enerally  mppoaed.  We  know  that  as  early  as 
■  days  of  the  eiode  of  larvel  the  EgyptianB  bad 
ensigns  of  different  kinds,  and  it  ia  very  likely 
that  the  standards  in  use  among  that  pet^e  were, 
nnder  proper  modificatioiia,  adopted  by  the  Iirael- 
ites  when  the;  were  about  to  become  wanderers 
«Ter  dwm.  r^iou  where  order  and  diaeipliae. 


STAR  IN  THE  EAST 


reoDlarly 


STAR  IN  THE  EAST.  Matthew  (di.  ii.  i, 
>q.)  relates  that  at  the  time  of  the  tuith  of  oar 
Lord  there  came  wise  men  (ougi)  ih>m  the  East 
1  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  afler  the  newly-bom  king 
r  the  Jews,  in  order  that  the;  might  offer  him 
resents  and  worship  him.  A  star,  which  tbej 
ad  seen  in  the  East,  giiided  them  to  the  boose 
here  the  infimt  Messiah  was.  Having  come 
ito  his  presence,  they  presented  unto  him  pfla — 
gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

Oar  space  will  not  allow  ns  to  enter  npon  the 

consideration  of  the  varioni  Ibeorics  which  have 

been  framed  to  explain  this  portion  of  the  sacred 

tive.    We  must  content  oursetvei  with  a 


awofth 

These  wise  men  were  Cbaldram  magi.  A  con- 
victioo  had  long  been  apread  tbronghoot  the  East, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  our  en  a  great 
and  victorioos  prince,  or  tbe  MeAiah,  waa  to  be 
bom.  His  birth  was,  in  consequence  of  words  of 
Sacred  Scripture  (Nam.  xxiv.  17),  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  a  nar.  Calcolations  seem  to 
'   ve  led  tiie  astrological  astronomers  of  Heaopo- 

nia  to  fix  tbe  time  for  the  advent  of  this  king 

the  latter  days  of  Herod,  and  the  place  in  the 
land  of  Judsa.    Accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
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STEPHEN 


STORK 


tiaie  two  planeta,  Jnpiter  and  Satorn,  were  in  oon- 
junction  ander  snch  circnmstanoes  as  to  appear 
one  resplendent  heavenly  body,  and  to  marshal 
the  way  for  the  magi  nom  their  own  homes  to 
Jerosalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the  inn. 

Kepler  found  by  the  calculations  which  he  made 
that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  in  conjunction  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Fishes  (a  fish  is  the  astro- 
logical symbol  of  Judsea)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  Rome  747,  and  were  joined  by  Mars  in 
748.  The  two  planets  went  put  each  other  three 
times,  came  very  near  together,  and  showf^l  them- 
selves all  night  long  for  months  in  oonjuncdon 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  would  never  separate 
again.  Their  first  union  in  the  East  awoke  the 
attention  of  the  masi,  told  them  the  expected  time 
had  come,  and  bade  them  set  off  without  delay 
towards  Jndsa  (the  fish  land).  When  they 
reached  Jerusalem  the  two  planets  were  once 
more  blended  together.  Then,  in  the  evening, 
they  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the  sky,  points 
ing  with  their  united  rays  to  Bethlehem,  where 
prophecy  declared  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom. 
The  magi  followed  the  finger  of  heavenly  light, 
and  were  brought  to  the  child  Jesus.  The  con- 
clusion, in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  advent,  is, 
that  our  Lord  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  of  Rome  747,  or  six  yean  before  the  common 
era. 

STEPH'ANAS,  a  disciple  at  Corinth,  whose 
household  Paul  baptized  (1  Cor.  L  16),  being  the 
first  converted  to  Christianity  in  Achaia  (1  Cor. 
xvL  15). 

STEPHEN,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons,  and 
the  proto-martyr,  of  the  Christian  church.  There 
have  been  various  conjectures  respecting  his  early 
history,  but  the  first  authentic  notice  we  find  of 
him  is  in  Acts  vi.  5.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
common  fund  that  was  intrusted  to  the  Apostles 
(Acts  iv.  35-37)  for  the  support  of  the  poorer 
brethren,  the  Hellenistic  Jews  complained  that  a 
partiality  was  shown  to  the  natives  of  Palestine, 
and  that  the  poor  and  sick  amone  their  widows 
were  neglectea.  The  complaint  of  the  Hellenists 
having  reached  the  ears  of  the  aposdes,  immedi- 
ate directions  were  given  by  them  with  a  view  to 
remove  the  cause  of  it  Unwilling  themselves  to 
be  called  away  from  their  proper  employment  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  community, 
they  told  the  assembled  multitude  of  believers  to 
select  seven  men  of  their  own  number,  in  whose 
fiiith  and  integrity  they  might  repose  entire  con- 
fidence, for  we  superintendence  of  everything 
connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  pro- 
posal  of  the  aposties  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  brethren,  who  proceeded  at  once  with  the 
choice  of  the  prescnbed  number  of  individuals, 
among  whom  Stephen  is  first  mentioned.  He  b 
distinguished  in  Scripture  as  a  man  '  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  newly 
elected  individuals  were  brought  to  the  aposties, 
who  orduned  them  to  their  office,  and  they  entered 
upon  their  duties  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
success.  The  number  of  the  disciples  was  greatiy 
increased,  and  many  priests  were  amon^  the  con- 
verts. In  this  work  Stephen  greatiy  distmsuished 
himself  by  the  miracles  he  performed  berore  the 
people,  and  by  the  arguments  he  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Christian  cause.  From  his  fbreign 
descent  and  education  he  was  naturally  led  to 
address  himself  to  the  Hellenists,  and  in  his  dis- 


putations with  Jews  of  the  Syoagogoe  of  tbe 
Libertines  and  Cyrenians,  &c.  [Stkaoogiis  lad 
Libertine],  he  brought  forward  views  of  ^ 
Christian  scheme  that  could  not  be  relished  br 
the  bigots  of  the  ancient  ftith.  As  they  wtn  B^ 
able  to  withstand  his  powers  of  ressoniii^  their 
malice  was  exited ;  they  suborned  fidsewitscsks 
against  him,  and  dragged  him  before  the  Sack- 
drim  as  a  blasphemer.  The  speech  which  Stepbei 
made  in  defending  himself  against  this  socaaiiai 
is  well  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study,  ife 
first  enters  upon  a  historical  statement,  undivsf 
a  reftitation  of  the  charges  which  had  been  ^ 
against  him  of  hostility  to  the  Old  Testmi 
institutions;  but  at  the  same  time  diowingiki 
acceptance  with  God  does  not  depend  npoooiv 
ward  relations.  Under  the  same  ibnn  be  illv- 
trates  the  providential  care  exerdaed  bj  tk 
Almighty  in  re^rd  to  the  Jewish  people,  iksf 
with  toe  opposition  exhibited  by  the  Jevf  tonrdi 
those  sent  to  them  by  God.  And  he  points  tbe 
application  of  his  whole  discoarse  by  charging  bit 
carnal-minded  hearers  with  resisting,  Uke  their 
ikthers,  the  Holy  Ghost  The  e£Eect  vpoo  b 
auditors  was  terrible.  Consdenoe-smitten,  (bey 
united  in  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  fiitUU 
denouncer  of  their  guilt.  They  droirncd  bs 
voice  with  their  clamorous  outcries,  they  stopped 
their  ears  a^nst  him,  they  rushed  on  htm  to 
one  accord  m  a  tumultuary  manner,  they  csmi 
him  forth,  and  without  waittnff  for  the  antbrilT 
of  la  w,  they  stoned  him  to  dea&  as  a  \Aufkac. 
The  frantic  violence  of  his  persecutors  did  at 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  martyr,  and  be  &^ 
praying  that  his  murderers  might  be  fbf|ria 
(vii.  60). 

The  only  other  particular  oonneoted  wiA  St^ 
phen,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is,  that  'denat 
men  carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  made  gMt 
lamentation  over  him '  (viii.  2). 

STOICS  AMD  EPICUBEAN&  B^awx  Js 
made  in  Acts  xvii.  18  to  certain  philosophen  be- 
longing to  these  celebrated  sects  as  hating 'a- 
countered '  Paul  at  Athens. 

The  Stoics  derive  their  name  from  iMi'' 
porch ;'  because  their  founder  Zeno  (who  was  bov 
mmi  360  to  350  years  B.C.)  was  aecustoiQed  to 
teach  ui  a  certain  porch  at  Athens. 

The  Epicureans  were  named  after  their  kos^ 
Epicurus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Atboi 
B.a  344,  and  to  have  opened  a  school  (or  rathert 
garden)  where  he  propagated  his  tenets,  atiw 
when  tiie  doctrines  of  Zeno  had  already  obts^ 
credit  and  currency. 

STONING.    [PuMisHMENn.] 

STORAX.  This  tree  is  a  native  otGm«' 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  is  >bnt 
twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  tk 
quince,  and  flowers  somewhat  resemUiiig  tb<ae« 
tiie  orange.  Storax  was,  and  is  still,  mocb  dj 
teemed,  both  as  an  incense  and  for  its  medial 
properties.  It  consists  chiefly  of  reaio,  a  toM' 
oil,  and  some  benxoic  acid.  It  has  *.^!|^ 
balsamic  odour,  which  no  doubt  made  itnlaca 
in  ancient  times. 

STORK.    The  Hebrew  name  of  this  bird  ga- 

plied  afiection,  fh>m  Uie  belief  genenl  throo£- 
out  all  ancient  Asia  in  the  Attaohmeot^^ 
binds  to  each  other,  and  some  have  supposed  tv 
their  English  name  has  a  similar  denftf^ 
The  strength  of  the  affection  of  the  pareoibtf* 
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towardi  tbeir  jotmg  hu  bceo  rerifled  hj  the  mo- 
dems, ID  ctMM  when  the  mother  bird  hu  periihed 
wlule  cudcaToaiiiig  to  n>e  ber  pragen;. 


crmae,  mmnritiK  only  three  firet  nx  iochea  ftt>m 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  toea,  and 
nearl  J  the  lame  to  the  end  of  the  t»il.   Tbe7  have 


colour;  Ibe  toet  *re  p^tiall}  vebbeC  the  oaili 
mX  the  eitmnities  flat,  and  bat  little  p<nnted  be- 
yond thetipeofthejointii.  Tbeorbiti  are  black- 
ub,  bnt  the  whole  bird  a  wlute,  vith  the  neep- 
tioa  of  a  few  icapalars,  the  greater  wing  onera, 
sod  all  the  quilla,  which  are  deep  blaek:  they  are 
doably  sealloped  oat,  with  thoae  neareat  the  body 
aJmoat  aa  long  ai  the  very  foremost  in  the  wing. 
This  ii  a  prorisioD  of  nature,  enabling  the  bird 
more  efllectaall;  to  nialain  its  nAer  weight  in  the 
air ;  a  ftcnlt;  eiceediogty  impurtanl  to  its  mode 
of  flight  with  itB  long  neck,  and  longer  legs 
equally  stretched  ont,  and  very  necessary  to  a 
migrating  species  belicTed  to  fly  without  alight- 
ing from  the  lower  Rlune,  or  eren  from  the 
Ticinilj  of  Struhnrs,  to  Africa,  and  to  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  passage  is  performed  in 
October,  sod.  like  that  of  cranca,  in  single  or  in 
donble  colnmus,  nniting  in  a  point  to  deave  the 
air ;  bnt  their  departiire  is  seldom  sees,  bccanae 
tfaer  start  generaliy  in  the  night:  tWriseslwayi 
wiui  clapping  wings,  ascending  with  mrprising 
rapidity  oat  of  homan  nght,  and  arriving  at  their 
sonlbern  destination  as  if  by  enchsotment  Here 
tbey  reside  nntil  the  lost  days  of  March,  when 
they  again  depart  for  the  north,  bat  more  leisoiely 
■nd  less  congregated.  A  fteling  of  altachment. 
DOt  withoat  SQperstition,  procures  them  an  unrno- 
lated  life  in  all  Moslem  countries,  and  a  notion 
of  their  utility  still  protect!  them  in  Swiuerland, 
Western  Gennany,  and  Holland.  Storka  build 
their  neali  in  pine,  Sr,  cedar,  and  other  coniferoos 
trees,  but  seem  to  preter  lofty  old  tmildiDgs, 
towers,  and  rains.  With  regard  to  the  snake- 
eatiiig  habits  of  the  species,  the  chief  rewrt  of 
atorka,  tor  aboie  half  the  year,  is  in  climate*  where 
serpents  do  not  sbonnd:  and  they  seem  at  all 
timea  to  prefer  eels,  fn«s.  toads,  newts,  sod 
lixardi ;  which  sofficientiy  accounts  for  their 
being  regarded  as  andean.  Storks  feed  also  on 
field  mice ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  relish  rata, 

though  tb 

of  their  hi 


STREETS.    [TowKs.] 

STRIPBS.    ITcwimnniw,] 

1.  SUCCOTH  (bwlAi),  the  firm  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  OD  the  E^ptian  nde  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Exod.  xiL  37;  ziii.  SO;  Nimi.  xiiiii.  5 
(Eiootii). 

1.  SUeCOTH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  ziii.  27),  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Jndg. 
*iii.5;  I  KingsTii.  6).  The  epoi  in  which  the 
town  stood  is  oalled  ■  the  vallev  of  Soeoolh,'  and 
mux  have  been  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
The  place  derived  its  name  from  Jacob  having 
tarried  some  time  there  on  his  return  Mud  Padan- 
Ktam,  and  made  booila  for  lui  cattle  (Gen. 
xixiii.  171. 

SUMMER.    [PiLwnNE.J 

SUPPER  or  TH£  LOIfD,  so  called  by  & 
Paul  in  his  historical  reference  to  tbe  Passover 
Supper  u  obaerved  by  JesDs  on  the  niriit  in  which 
he  wai  betrayed  (1  Cor.  zL  SO;  Matt,  xivi 
20-31).  As  regard*  the  day  on  wluch  our  Lo(d 
observed  the  Pusover,  it  seems  more  propi>r  lo 
say,  that  the  Pharisees,  the  dotninsnt  party  amoDB 
the  Jewi,  Jeferred  its  observance  a  day  in  accorf 
anoe  with  their  traditions,  than  (hat  Jeaui  onlici- 
paied  it.  What  one  party  ccosidered  the  fbur- 
teenth  Misan,  would  to  the  other  be  the  thirteenth. 
This  snpposition  seem*  be*t  to  harmonize  any 
liscrepancy  m  the  aecounii  of  the  evao- 


apparent 


Several  coutroverted  paints  may  perhaps  be 
best  adjusted  by  a  connected  harmony  of  the  laat 
Passover  of  the  Lord,  coottrueiedfKmi  the  evan- 
gelic narrative*  allnding  to  it,  bnt  flUlag  np  the 
various  <miitted  drcnmslaueea  tKta  tbe  known 
Passover  riles  [Passover]. 

■  Now,  when  it  was  evening,  Jesus  sat  down 
with  the  twelve  (Matt.1  Apostlea' (Mark).  Tbe 
flrsl  cnstomory  washing  and  parifications  b^g 
perfbrmed,  the  blessing  over  tn«  fint  cap  of  wine, 
which  began  the  feast,  would  be  pronoonced,  prtk- 
bably  in  the  usual  fbrm—'  We  tl^nk  ihee,  O  God, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  who  haat  created  tbe  frail 
of  Ihe  vine.' 

Then  probably  lk»  ueomd  cup  of  wine  vat 
mingled,  and  with  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
feast  o^rrings,  and  other  viands,  placed  before 
the  Lord.  '  And  he  said  nnto  them.  With  desire 
have  1  desired  to  eal  this  Paicfaa  witb  yoa  before 
I  snffer ;  for  I  say  unto  yon,  I  shall  no  more  eat 
Uiereof  until  it  befulfillml  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  he  took  (he  {^second]  cap,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  said.  Take  this,  and  divide  among  yon.  for  I 
say  unto  yon,  I  will  not  henceforth  drink  of  tbe 
fmil  of  (he  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come '  (Lake). 

When  the  wine  distributed  to  each  would  be 
drank  off,  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  would  next 
be  broken,  tbe  blessing  said  over  it,  and  a  piece 
distributed  (o  e»ch  disciple,  probably  with  tbe 
usual  formula: — 'This  is  (be  bread  of  affliction 
which  yoor  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land  of  Egypt' 
— 1.  e,,  not  (he  iden(ica]  bread,  transubstantiated, 
but  a  memorial  or  ngn  of  it  The  company 
woold  then  proceed  with  the  proper  supper,  eat- 
ing of  tbe  fesst-o^ring,  and,  after  a  benedielioD, 
of  the  paschal  lamb. 

■And  as  they  were  at  supper,  tbe  Devil  having 
now  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Jndas  to  betray  him ; 
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God,  and  was  going  to  God,  riseth  from  sapper ; 
and '  after  due  preparations  *  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet '  (John).  After  Uiis  striking  sym- 
bolic exhortation  to  humility  and  mutual  serrioe 
(John  xiii.  6-20),  *  Jesus  was  troubled  in  roirit, 
and  bare  witness,  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  one  of  you  will  betray  me.  Then 
the  (usdples  looked  on  one  another,  doubting  of 
whom  he  spake '  (John).  *  And  they  were  very 
sorry,  and  began  each  of  them  to  say  unto  him. 
Lord,  is  it  I  ?'  (Matt)  *  One  of  the  disciples, 
leaning  back  on  Jesus's  breast,  suth  unto  nim, 
Lord,  IS  it  I  ?  Jesus  answered.  He  it  is  to  whom 
I  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it  And 
after  dipping  the  sop  he  giveth  it  to  Judas  Iscar 
riot  Then  Satan  entered  into  him.  Jesus  saith 
unto  him.  What  thou  doest,  do  ouickly.  He  then, 
on  taking  the  sop»  went  immeoiately  out ;  and  it 
was  night '  (John). 

The  supper  would  then  proceed,  until  each  had 
eaten  sufficient  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  feast- 
offeriug. 

'  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  the 
bread,'  the  other  unleavened  aiike  left  unbroken, 
'  and  blessed '  God  'and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to 
the '  eleven  '  disciples,  and  said.  Take  eat ;  this  is 
m^  body  (Matt,  Mark),  which  is  broken  for  you : 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me'  (Luke,  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xi.  24). 

The  supper  being  concluded,  the  hands  were 
usually  washed  the  second  time,  and  the  third  cup 
or  *  cup  of  blessing '  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  prepared,  over 
which  the  master  usually  gave  thanks  for  the 
Covenant  of  Circumcision,  and  for  the  law  given 
to  Moses.  Jesus,  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  an* 
nounced,  with  peculiar  appropriateness,  his  New 
Covenant 

'  After  tiie  same  manner,  also,  Jesus  took  the 
cup  after  supper,  and,  having  given  thanks,  gave 
it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  all  of  you  out  of  it ;  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is 
shed  tor  many  for  forgiveness  of  sins  (Matt.): 
this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink,  in  remembrance  of 
me '  (I  Cor.  xi.  24).  '  But  I  sa^  unto  yon,  I  shall 
not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  yon  in  my 
Father^s  kingdom '  (Matt). 

'  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn '  (Matt.), 
probably  the  Hallel,  our  Lord  discoursed  Ions 
with  liis  disciples  about  his  approaching  deatE 
and  departure  (John  xiii.  31 ;  xiv.  81),  and  when 
he  had  finished  he  said,  *■  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.' 
'  And  they  went  out  on  to  the  Mount  of  Olives' 
(Matt). 

SU'SA.    [Shushan.] 

S  W  ALL(>W.  The  species  of  this  bird  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  appear  all 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Europe :  tiiey  are,  1. 
The  chimney  swallow,  with  a  forked  tail,  marked 
with  a  row  of  white  spots. 

2.  The  martin  or  common  window  swallow. 

3.  Sand-martin  or  shore-bird,  not  uncommon  in 
northern  Egypt,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Delta, 
and  in  southern  Palestine,  about  Gaza,  where  it 
nesties  in  holes,  even  on  the  seapshore. 

4.  The  swift  or  black  martin,  distinguished 
by  its  larger  size,  short  legs,  very  long  wings, 
forked  tail,  and  by  all  the  toes  of  the  feet  turning 
forward:  these,  armed  with  small,  crooked, 
and  very  sharp  claws,  enable  the  bird  to  hang 
against  the  ndes  of  walls,  but  it  cannot  rise 


fW>m  the  ground  on  account  of  the  length  of  its 
wings. 


310.    [The  Swift— DoxQxi.] 

SWEARING.    [Oath.1 

SWEET  CANE,  or  CALAMUS,  is  mentiooed 
in  various  passages  of  Scripture  (Ezod.  xxi.i3i 
Jer.  vi.  20,  &c.),  from  which  we  learn  tiiat  it  wufta- 
grantand  reed-like,  and  that  it  was  brought  fron 
a  far  country  (Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Esek.  xxvii.  19):  Du 
also  and  Javan  going  lo  and  fro  carried  bii^ 
iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  to  the  markets  of  Tjrt 

If  we  recnr  to  the  method  which  we  kK 
adopted  in  other  cases,  of  examining  the  wri&ap 
of  ancient  heathen  authors,  to  aseertaio  if  the; 
describe  anything  like  the  substances  aotioed  is 
the  sacred  writings,  we  shall  experience  no  dii* 
culty  in  identifviuff  the  *  sweet  cane,  or  reed,  £rsa 
a  fBLT  country.^  ft  is  stated  to  be  a  prodooeof 
India,  of  a  tawny  colour,  much  jointed,  breikiBK 
into  splinters,  and  having  the  hollow  stem  filM 
with  pith,  like  the  web  of  a  spider;  also  tbt 
it  is  mixed  with  ointments  and  fnmigttioDi « 
account  of  its  odour.  Theophrastos  deEchbes 
both  the  calamus  and  schoenus  as  natives  of  SjrOs 
or  more  precisely,  of  a  valley  between  Moooi 
Lebanon  and  a  small  mountain,  where  there  s  a 
plain  and  a  lake,  in  parts  of  which  there  ii  > 
marsh,  where  they  are  produced,  the  smell  bo^ 
perceived  by  anv  one  entering  the  place.  1^ 
account  is  virtually  followed  by  Pliny,  though  iK 
also  mentions  the  sweet  calamus  as  a  prodooe  c| 
Arabia.  A  writer  in  the  OardtMtr*$  Ckrcwi 
(ii.  756)  has  adduced  a  passage  fiom  Polyltf 
(v.  46),  as  elucidating  the  foreooing  ststaetf 
of  Theophrastus  :  *  From  Laodioea  Antiodtf 
marched  with  all  his  army,  and  having  [S*^ 
the  desert,  entered  a  close  and  narrow  nlk}< 
which  lies  between  the  Libanus  and  Anti-IibanA 
and  is  called  the  Vale  of  Marsyas.  The  narrov^ 
part  of  the  valley  is  covered  by  a  lake  «iD 
marshy  ground,.^'om  loAencs  are  gathtnifOf^^ 
reede.*  ^^ 

That  there  may  be  some  moderately  f««^ 
scented  grass,  or  rush-like  plant,  such  af  ^ 
^coriM  Coiamtts  of  botanists  (long  used  assfBth 
stitute  for  the  true  calamus),  m  the  fiat  oosiifi? 
between  Libanus  and  Anti-Iitaanns,  is  quite  po^ 
sible ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  ftet.  Boitk- 
hardt,  in  that  situation,  oonld  find  only  ord^ 
rushes  and  reeds.  Though  Theophrastiu,  P«r 
bins,  and  Strabo  mention  this  loeahty  as  ^  P<^ 
dudng  the  calamus,  yet  others  give  Arabia  or  tv 
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eoontry  of  the  Sabeans,  as  that  which  produced 
the  aromatic  reed;  while  Dioecorides,  the  only 
author  who  writes  expressly  of  the  drugs  known 
to  the  ancients,  mentions  it  as  being  the  produce 
of  India. 


}^/ 


Ar^ 


U"-i 


?^<^' 


31 1.    [Andiopogon  caUmiu  AraraatiettB.] 

As  this  plant  is  a  true  grass,  it  has  necessarily 
reed-like  stems.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
agreeable  odour:  so  are  the  leaves  when  bruised, 
and  also  the  delightfully  fragrant  oil  distilled 
from  them.  Hence  it  appears  more  fully  entitled 
to  the  commendations  which  the  atiamtta  aroma' 
ticua  or  sweet-cane  has  received,  than  any  other 
plant  that  has  been  described,  even  the  attar  of 
roses  hardly  excepted.  That  a  grass  similar  to 
the  fragrant  aadnmoyoti,  or  at  least  one  growinff 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  climate,  was  employed 
by  the  ancients,  we  have  evidence  in  the  fact  of 
the  Phoenicians  who  accompanied  Alexander  in 
his  march  across  the  arid  country  of  Gedrosia 
having  recognised  and  loaded  their  cattle  with  it, 
as  one  of  the  perfumes  of  commerce.  It  is  in  a 
similar  oountiy,  that  is,  the  arid  plains  of  Central 
India,  that  the  above  andropogon  calamus  aroma- 
ticus  is  found,  and  where  the  fragrant  essential  oil 
is  distilliid  from  its  leaves,  culms,  and  roots. 

If  we  compare  the  foregoing  statement  with  the 
different  passages  of  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that 
this  Aragrant  srass  answers  to  all  that  is  required. 
Thus  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  the  fragrant  reed,  along 
with  the  principal  spices,  such  as  myrrh,  sweet 
cinnamon,  and  cassia,  is  directed  to  be  made  into 
an  oil  of  holy  ointment  So  the  caiamus  aro- 
maiicma  may  be  found  mentioned  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  numerous  firagrant  oils  and  ointments, 
from  the  time  of  Thmfihimstus  to  that  of  the 


Arabs.  Its  enential  oil  is  now  sold  in  the  shops, 
but  under  the  erroneous  name  of  oil  of  spikenard, 
which  is  a  very  different  substance  [Spikenard]. 
In  Cant  iv.  14  it  is  mentioned  alons  with  spike- 
nard, saffron,  cinnamon,  trees  of  frankincense, 
myrrh,  and  aloes.  Again,  its  value  is  indicated 
in  Isa.  (xliii.  24), '  thou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet 
cane  with  money ;'  and  that  it  was  obtained  fh>m 
a  distant  laud  is  indicated  in  Jer.  vi.  20, '  to  what 
purpose  Cometh  there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba, 
and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country  T — while 
the  route  of  the  commerce  is  pointed  out  in  E^k. 
xxvii.  19,  '  Dan  also  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro 
occupied  in  thy  fairs:  bright  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  were  in  thy  market'  To  ihe  Scripture 
notices,  then,  as  well  as  to  the  description  of 
Dioscorides,  ihe  tall  grass  which  yields  the  fnr 
grant  grass-oil  of  Central  India  answers  in  every 
respect 

SWINE.  Egyptian  pictures,  the  parable  of 
the  Prodi^l  Son,  and  Corist's  miraculous  cure  of 
the  demoniac,  when  he  permitted  swine  to  be  pos- 
sessed and  destroyed  by  rudiing  over  a  precipice 
into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  furnish  ample  proo&  that 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  the  domes- 
ticated breeds  of  these  animals  were  reared  in 
great  numbers  among  the  Jews,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  prohibition  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Com- 
mentators ascribe  this  abundance  of  swine  to  the 
numerous  Pagan  sacrifices  of  these  animals  in  the 
temples :  but  we  do  not  deem  this  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciently correct  view  of  the  case,  since  hogs  of 
every  denomination  were  less  used  for  that  pur- 
pose than  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep.  May  it  not  be 
conjectured  that  in  those  days  of  a  greatly  con- 
densed population  the  poor  found  in  swine's  flesh, 
and  still  more  in  the  &t  and  lard,  melted  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  as  it  still  is  in  ever^  part  of  Pagan 
Africa,  a  most  desirable  aliment,  still  more  accept- 
able than  the  salt  fish  imported  from  Sidon,  to 
season  their  usual  vegetable  diet  ? 

SWORD.     [Arms.] 

SYCAMINE  TREE  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  Luke  xvii.  6,  *  And  the 
Lord  said,  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycantiie-tree,'  &c. 
From  a  dight  similarity  in  name,  this  tree  has 
often  been  confounded  with  the  sycamore,  both  by 
ancient  and  modem  writers.  Both  trees  are,  how- 
ever, mentioned  by  the  apostle,  who  must  have 
had  the  technical  kinowledge  necessary  for  distin- 
gulBhing  such  things.  Though  the  English  ver- 
sion avoids  translating  the  word,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  mtuberrv-tree  being  intended ; 
and  it  is  frequently  so  rendered.  The  mulberry 
is  a  tree  which  we  might  expect  to  find  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  since  it  is  so  conunon  in  Palestine. 
It  is  constantlv  alluded  to  by  old  travellers,  and 
indeed  is  much  cultivated  in  the  present  day,  in 
consequence  of  its  affording  food  for  the  silk- 
worm; and  it  must  have  been  common  also  in 
early  times,  or  the  silk-worms  would  not  have 
obtained  suitable  food  when  first  introdnced.  As 
the  mulberry-tree  is  common,  as  it  is  lofty  and 
affords  shade,  it  is  well  calculated  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  above  passage  of  Luke. 

SYCAMORE.  This  word  occurs  in  several 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  From  the  con- 
text It  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  tree  of 
some  size,  common  in  the  plains,  unable  to  bear 
great  cold,  with  wood  of  inferior  quality,  but 
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still  cDltiiated  Bad  TBloed  on  aeconnt  of  id  fhiit. 
It  vu  not  vhat  ii  called  tyamon  in  tliil  oouD' 
irj,  vhich  ii  a  kind  of  maple,  aod  in  Rome  of  ite 
chuaclera  the  revene  of  vbat  is  reqaired,  bat 
rathet  the  anlbcTTy  tree,  the  fUus  Sgcamanu  of 
botaniita,  «hi(^  is  a  genidiie  *p«ue«  of  JKctu. 
The  frnit  in  its  gnienl  ebanutera  laemblM  (hat 
of  the  %  vhile  the  leaves  NMiidile  thaw  of  the 
mnlbeiTj  tree. 


.    [Hj™.o«.Flg.     F>cu.S)>»i 
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The  ancieDtt  were  vel)  acqnaioted  with  it; 
•nd  it  il  comnHUi  in  E^pt  as  well  as  in  Sjria. 
Id  Egypt,  being  one  of  the  fev  trees  indigenons 
JD  that  eonntry,  iti  woiid  was  pntportioiiBl]; 
mach  emploj'ed,  as  in  making  mammj^casea, 
though  it  is  coarse  grained,  and  would  not  be 
Talaed  where  other  trees  are  more  common. 
Tlioagh  the  wood  of  this  sjcamore  is  coarse 
grain^,  it  is  yet  very  durable  in  a  dry  climate 
rika  that  of  E^nt ;  hence  the  mnmm  j*a«es  even 
in  the  present  day  seem  as  if  made  with  fresh 
vood,  TliiB  may,  no  doubt,  be  partly  ascribed 
to  the  preservative  efitels  of  the  toinoiu  coats, 
^ints,  Lc.  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 
That  the  sycamore  was  cultivated  and  esteemed 
in  Palestine  we  learn  from  1  Chron.  xxvil.  38, 
*  And  over  the  oUve  trees  and  the  tt/camare  trees 
that  were  in  the  low  plains  wo  Baal-hanan  the 
Gederile,'  This  was  on  acconnt  of  ila  fniit, 
which  it  bears  on  its  Etem  and  branches,  like  the 
common  Sg,  and  continues  to  prodace  in  «ncce«- 
sioo  far  months.  The  frtiit  is  palatable,  sweetish 
in  taste,  and  still  nsed  as  food  in  Che  East.  As 
the  sycamore  Le  a  lofty,  shady  tree,  it  is  well 
tniled  for  climbing  np  into,  as  described  in  Luke 
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pass  by. 

SY'CHAR,  a  name  of  reproach  applied  bj  the 
Jews  (o  Shechem  [Shecbeh]. 

SY'CHEM,  the  name  for  Shechem 
16,  being  that  also  used  in  the  Septaa^ 
of  the  Old  Testsjnent  [ShechemJ. 

SYE'NE,  a  city  of  Egypt,  situated  in  the 
Thebalis,  on  the  sonthem  extremitv  of  the  land 
towards  Ethiopia.    Esekiel,  describing  the  doo- 
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lation  to  be  brought  npon  ^ypt  through  it* 
whole  eitent,  aays, '  Thus  suth  the  Lord,  I  will 
make  the  Land  of  Egypt  utterly  desolste,  from 
the  lower  of  Syene  even  to  the  border  of  Cnsh 
(Arabia),'  or,  as  some  read,  'from  Migdol  to 
Syeae,'  implying,  according  to  ritber  venioD  d 
the  passage,  Che  whole  length  of  the  oaaDtr;  fmi 
north  to  south.  Syene  it  repreaeuted  by  *^  pre- 
sent Assouan,  which  eihiluls  few  remaina  of  the 
cient  city,  exc^t  some  granite  i-jilitimn  of  a 
npumtively  late  dale,  ud  the  aeka  of  a  snatl 

SYN'AGOGUE,  a  Jewish  place  of  worvlqi 
The  Greek,  from  which  the  word  is  immediatclt 
derived,  denotes  ' an  assembly;'  bat  afteTwaidL 
by  a  natural  deflection  of  meaning,  came  to  daig- 
nale  the  building  in  which  such  assembljr  met. 

The  precise  age  of  the  introduction  at  syn*' 
gogties  among  the  Israelites  it  does  not  appeal 
easy  to  determine.  In  all  probatnlity,  however, 
they  had  their  origin   aboat  the  penod   of  the 

which  called  for  their  establishment.  Dnrind 
of  the  solemnitie)  of  their  naCianal  worship,  yet 
still  retaining  their  reUgioos  oonvictkms,  and 
keenly  feeling  the  toss  Uiey  had  endured,  ear- 


1  not  help  meeting  together  for  the  porposs 
of  mutual  sympathy,  coonsel.and  aid,  or  of  pnw 
and  other  devout  eiercisea.  But  prayer  mua 
every  spot  holy  ground.  Some  degree  of  aecnq. 
too,  may  haie  been  needful  in  the  midat  of  sooAag 
and  scorafhl  enemies.  Thus  houaea  of  prayir 
would  arise ;  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  syu- 
gogne  worship— namely,  devotion  apart  from  a.- 
temal  oblations — would  come  ioto  being. 

The  authority  of  the  Talmndisti  (soch  as  it 
is)  would  go  to  show  thai  a  lytugagne  exislsd 
wherever  there  were  ten  fsmilies.  what.ho«enT, 
is  certain  is,  that  in  the  times  of  Jeaol  ChriM 
synagogues  were  (bund  in  all  the  chief  ettici  and 
lesser  towns  of  Palestine,  Prom  Acta  vl  ),  it 
appears  that  every  sepaiats  tribe  and  colony  lad 
a  synagogue  in  Jenualem.  Synagugaes  wen 
built  sometimes  on  the  outside  of  eitiea,  bat  non 
frequentiy  within,  and  preferably  on  elersXd 
spots.  At  a  later  period  they  were  Sxed  near 
barial-plaees.  A  peculiar  sanctity  was  atMched 
to  these  spots,  even  after  the  building  had  Iklkg 
to  ruin.  In  the  Synagogue  pioni  Earaelilcs  a- 
sembled  every  Sabbath  and  &stival  day.  ibr 
women  sitting  apart  from  the  men ;  and  at  a  lair 
period,  on  every  second  and  fifth  day  of  od 
week,  Ah'  the  pnrposes  of  common  prayer,  airf  ■ 
hear  portions  of  the  sacred  books  read ;  vHA 
was  performed  sometimes  by  any  one  of  the  e^ 
pany  (Luke  ii.  16),  or,  acctwding  to  Phila,byuT 
one  of  the  priests  or  elden,  who  expoonded'  ock 
particalar  as  he  proceeded.  The  writuigt  that 
read  aland  and  expounded  w«re  the  l^w.  tbt 
Prvpbets,  and  other  Old  Testament  books  (Am 
uii.  16;  XV.  31). 

The  expositor  was  not  alwayi  the  sane  perve 
as  the  rrader.  A  memorable  instnooe  in  which 
the  reader  and  the  exnwtor  was  the  same  persoa. 
and  yet  one  distinct  from  (he  stated  fkmctioosiy. 
may  be  found  in  Luke  iv.  tS,  so.,  in  which  ear 
Lord  read  and  applied  to  himself  (he  beantilhl 
passage  fbond  in  the  prophecy  of  laaiah  (Isi.  4> 

After  the  rea^ng  and  e^oaitioa  w«re  co- 
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clndecU  a  bleasiDg  was  pronoanoed,  oommonlj  by 
a  priest.  The  people  gave  a  response  by  otter- 
ing the  word  Amtn ;  when  the  assembly  broke  up 
(1  Cor.  xiT.  16). 

At  the  head  of  the  officers  stood  the  '  ruler  of 
the  synagogue.'  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  all 
the  ainairs  connected  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  synagogue  existed  (Luke  viii.  49 ;  xiii.  14 ; 
Mark  v.  35,  seq. ;  Acts  xviii.  8).    Next  in  rank 
were  the  elders  (Luke  yii.  3),  called  also  'heads 
of  the  synagogue'  (Mark  v.  22 ;  Acts  xiii.  15),  as 
well  as  *  shepherds '  and  *  presidents,'  who  formed 
a  sort  of  college  or  governing  body  under  the 
presidency  of  the  chidT  ruler.    There  was  in  the 
third  place  '  the  angel  of  the  church/  who  in  the 
synagogue   meetings   acted   commonly    as   the 
speaker,  or  as  the  Protestant  minister,  conduct- 
ing the  worslup  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as 
performed  on  other  occasions  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary and  messenger.    Then  came,  fourthly,  *  the 
minister '  (Luke  iv.  20),  the  attendant  who  handed 
the  books  to  the  reader,  was  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  room,  and  for  its  order  and  de- 
cency, and  opened  and  closed  the  synagogue,  of 
which  he  had  the  general  care.    In  addition,  there 
probably  were  almoners  or  deacons  (Matt.  tL  2), 
who  collected,  held,  and  distributed  the  alms  of 
the  charitable. 

In  regard  to  the  ftimiture  of  the  synagogue, 
seats  merely  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
QMatt  xxiii.  6;  James  ii.  3).  The  *  chief  seats,' 
or  rather  *firont  seats,'  were  occupied  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  outfit  may  have 
been  more  simple  in  the  days  of  Christ;  still 
there  was  probably  then,  as  well  as  at  a  later 

Eeriod,  a  sort  of  pulpit,  and  a  desk  or  shelf,  for 
olding  the  sacred  books.  Some  sort  of  summar}' 
judicature  seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  punishments  of  flogging  and  beating 
in&cted  on  the  spot  (Matt.  x.  17 ;  xxiii.  34 ;  Mark 
xiii.  9;  Luke  xu.  11;  xxi.  12;  Acts  xxii.  19; 
xxyi.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  22).  The  causes  of  which 
cognizance  was  here  taken  were  perhaps  exclu- 
sively of  a  religious  kind.  It  certainly  appears 
from  the  New  Testament  that  heresy  and  apostac^ 
were  punished  before  these  tribunals  by  the  apph- 
cation  of  stripes. 

SYN'TYCHE,  a  female  Christian  named  in 
Phil.  iv.  2. 

SYR'ACl^SE,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  isUnd  of  Sicily.  It  was  a  strong, 
wealthy,  and  populous  place.  The  great  wealm 
and  power  of  Syracuse  arose  from  its  trade,  which 
was  carried  on  extensively  while  it  remained  an 
independent  state  under  its  own  kings ;  but  about 
200  B.a  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  after  a  siege 
rendered  fiunous  by  the  mechanical  contrivances 
whereby  Archimedes  protracted  the  defence.  Sy- 
racuse still  exists  as  a  considerable  town  under 
its  original  name,  and  some  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  yet  remain.  St  Paul  spent  three  days  at 
Syracuse,  after  leaving  Melita,  when  being  con- 
veyed as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12). 

SYR'IA.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of 
ancient  Syria,  as  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
very  loosely  applied  by  the  old  geographers.  In 
general,  however,  we  may  perceive  that  they 
made  it  include  the  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Amanus  in  the 
north,  to  the  desert  of  Suez  and  the  borders  of 


Bgypt  on  the  south ;  which  coinddes  pretty  well 
with  the  modem  application  of  the  name.  It  may 
be  described  as  composed  of  three  tracts  of  land, 
of  very  different  descriptions.  That  which  adjoins 
the  Mediterranean  is  a  hot,  damp,  and  rather  un- 
wholesome, but  very  fruitfhl  valley.  The  part 
next  to  this  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  moun- 
tains, running  parallel  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, with  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  devious  val- 
leys, and  hollow  defiles.  The  air  is  here  dry 
and  healthy;  and  on  the  western  declivities  of 
the  mountains  are  seen  beautiful  and  highly  cul- 
tivated terraces,  alternating  with  well-watered 
valleys,  which  have  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  and 
are  densely  peopled.  The  eastern  declivities,  on 
the  contrary,  are  dreary  monntun  deserts,  con- 
nected with  the  third  region,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  spacious  plain  of  sand  and  rock,  pre- 
senting an  extensive  and  almost  unbroken  level. 

Spnng  and  autumn  are  very  agreeable  in  Syria, 
and  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  mountain  districts 
is  supportable.  But  in  the  phiins,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  reaches  the  equator,  it  becomes  of  a  sudden 
oppressively  hot,  and  this  heat  continues  till  the 
end  of  October.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter 
is  so  mild,  that  orange-trees,  fig-trees,  pahns,  and 
many  tender  shrubs  and  plants  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  while  the  heights  of  Lebanon  are  flit- 
tering with  snow  and  hoar-frost  In  the  districts, 
however,  which  lie  north  and  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  severity  of  winter  is  sreater,  though  the 
heat  of  the  summer  is  not  less.  At  Antioch, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  there  are  ice  and  snow 
for  several  weeks  every  winter.  Yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  climate  and  soil  combine  to  render 
this  country  one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences 
throughout  the  East. 

The  principal  Syrian  towns  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  the  following,  all  of  which  are  noticed 
under  their  respective  names  in  the  present  work : 
— Antiodi,  Seleucia,  Helbon,  Reseph,  Tiphsah, 
Rehoboth,  Hamath,  Riblah,  Tadmor,  Baal-Gad, 
Damascus,  Hobah,  Beth-Eden. 

Syria,  when  we  first  become  acquainted  with 
its  history,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms,  of  which  the  most  important  of  those 
mentioned  in  Scripture  was  that  of  which  Damas- 
cus was  the  metropolis.  A  sketch  of  its  history 
is  given  under  Damascus.  These  kingdoms  were 
broken  up,  or  rather  consolidated  by  conquerors, 
of  whom  the  first  appears  to  have  been  Tiglath- 
pileser.  King  of  Assyria,  about  750  b.c.  After  the 
fiill  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  Syria  came  under 
the  Chald8»n  yoke.  It  shared  the  &te  of  Baby- 
lonia when  that  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians ;  and  was  again  subdued  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  At  his  death  in  b.c.  323  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  monarchy  under  the  Selencidse,  and 
continue  to  be  governed  by  its  own  sovereigns 
undl,  weakened  and  devastated  by  civil  wars  be- 
tween compeUtors  for  the  throne,  it  was  finally, 
about  B.C.  65,  reduced  bv  Pompey  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  after  the  monarchy  had  sub- 
sisted 257  years.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Saracens  became  the  next  possessors  of 
Syria,  about  a.d.  622 ;  and  when  the  crusading 
armies  poured  into  Asia,  this  country  became  the 
chief  theatre  of  the  great  contest  between  the  armies 
of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  and  its  plains  were 
deluged  with  Christian  and  Moslem  blood.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  Crusaders  remained  masters 
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of  the  chief  places  in  Syria ;  but  at  length  the 
power  of  the  Moslems  predominated,  and  in  1 186 
Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  Syria.  It  remained  subject  to  the  sul- 
tans of  Egypt  till,  in  a.d.  1517,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan, Selim  I.,  overcame  the  Memlook  dynasty, 
and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  absorbed  in  the 
Ottoman  empire.  In  1832,  a  series  of  successes 
over  the  Turkish  arms  gave  Syria  to  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  from  whom,  however, 
after  nine  years,  it  again  passed  to  the  Turks,  in 
consequence  of  the  operations  undertaken  for  that 
purpose  by  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Stopford,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  bom- 
bardment of  Acre  in  November,  1840.  The 
treaty  restoring  Syria  to  the  Turks  was  ratified 
early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

SVrO-PH(£NIC1A,  or  Ph<snicia  Pbopeb, 
called  Syro  or  Syrian  Phoenicia,  from  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  It  in- 
cludes that  part  of  the  coast  of  Canaan,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  the  cides 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  situated ;  and  the  same 
country,  which  is  called  Syro-Phsnida  in  the 
Acts,  is  in  the  Gospels  callra  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  The  woman  also  described  as  Syro- 
PhoBnician  in  Mark  vii.  2-6,  is  in  Matt  xv.  22 
called  a  Canaanitish  woman,  because  that  country 
was  still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
of  whom  Sidon  was  the  eldest  son. 


T. 


TA'ANACH,  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  xii.  21),  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  but 
assigned  to  Manasseh  (Judg.  L  27;  v.  19 ;  Josh. 
xviL  11-21 ;  1  Kin^  iv.  12).  Schubert,  followed 
by  Robinson,  finds  it  in  the  modem  Taannuk,  now 
a  mean  hamlet  on  the  south  ude  of  a  small  hill, 
with  a  summit  of  table-land.  It  lies  on  the  south- 
western border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  four 
miles  south  of  Megiddo,  m  connection  with  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  19). 

TA'BEAL  (  God  is  good),  &ther  of  the  unnamed 

eerson  on  whom  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah, 
ing  of  Israel,  proposed  to  bestow  the  crown  of 
Judah  in  case  they  succeeded  in  dethroning  Ahaz 
(Isa.  vii.  6).  Who  *Tabeal*8  son'  was  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  some 
iactious  and  powerfhl  Ephraimite  (perhaps  Zichri, 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  7),  who  promoted  the  war  in 
the  hope  of  this  result 

TAFERAH,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  [Wandrring]. 

TABERNACLE  {tent  <ftu§embly).  We  may 
distinguish  in  the  Old  Testament  three  sacred  ta- 
bernacles: I.  The  Ante-Sinaitic,  which  was 
probably  the  dwelling  of  Moses,  and  was  placed 
by  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7). 

II.  The  Ante-Sinaitic  tabernacle,  which  had 
served  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  pn>> 
bably  from  the  beginning  of  the  exodus,  was  su- 
perseded by  the  Sinaitic ;  this  was  constructed  by 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  as  a  portable  mansion- 
house,  guildhall,  and  cathedral,  and  set  up  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  seccmd  year 


after  leaving  ^gypt-    Of  this  alone  we  have  m- 
curate  descriptions. 

IIL  The  Dayidic  tabernacle  was  erected  bv 
David  in  Jerusalem  for  the  recepUon  of  the  irk 
(2  Sam.  Ti.  1 2),  while  the  old  tabernacle  renoiKd 
to  the  days  of  Solomon  at  Gibeon,  together  viik 
the  braaen  altar,  as  the  place  where  aerifies 
were  offered  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39,  and  2 Chron.  iV. 

The  second  of  these  sacred  tents  ii,  ss  the  owt 
important,  called  the  tabernacle  par  tjtdlett. 
Moses  was  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  hsTe  'i 
erected  in  the  Arabian  desert,  by  the  voloBtsT 
contributions  of  the  Israelites,  who  csrrid  ii 
about  with  them  in  their  migiiitions  until  ate 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  when  it  remsiaed  A- 
tionar^  for  longer  perkids  in  various  tovos  d 
Palestme. 

The  materials  of  which  this  tent  was  compoKd 
were  so  costly,  that  sceptics  have  qnestiooed  vbe 
ther  they  could  be  furnished  by  a  nomsdle  nee. 
The  tabernacle  exceeded  in  oostlinesB  sod  spbi- 
dour,  in  proportion  to  the  slender  meam  of  t  no- 
madic people,  the  magnificence  of  any  cathednlof 
the  present  day,  compared  with  the  wealth  ot'the 
surrounding  population.  The  modeof  oolkctiu 
the  voluntary  onierings  for  this  great  wort  nd 
the  design  of  the  structure,  are  fmly  dcscriMu 
Exod.  XXV.  to  xxvii.,  and  in  xxxv.  toxxxTu. 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OP,  one  ofir 
three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews,  being  that  dh 
closing  year,  as  the  Passover  was  of  the  spraf. 
In  Lev.  xxiii.  34-43,  directions  forobserriogtlK 
feast  are  given  in  very  clear  terms  (oomp.  Nia 
xxix.  13-34).  It  was  held  in  commemontioiflf 
the  divine  goodness  as  exercised  towards  the  Jen 
when  they  were  wandering  in  the  desert  as  ''^ 
as  expressive  of  gratitude  for  the  sup^y  of  ^ 
rich  fVuitB  of  the  earth ;  and  so  was  fitted  to 
awaken  the  most  lively  feelings  of  piety  ia  tk 
minds  of  the  Hebrews  m  each  successive  goKn^ 
tion.  From  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  we  leA 
1.  That  those  who  took  part  in  the  ibtital  l»re 
in  their  left  hand  a  branch  of  citron,  sod  in  thtf 
right  a  palm  branch,  entwined  with  willows  w 
myrtle.  2.  A  libation  of  water  took  planj' 
each  of  the  seven  days  (Isa.  xiL  3 ;  John  vii.  ^'  '■ 
at  the  time  of  the  morning  oblation  a  prieitdre* 
from  the  fount  of  Siloam  water  in  a  jar  U^ 
three  logs,  and  poured  it  out,  together  with  viB.% 
into  two  channels  or  conduits,  made  on  the  v(« 
side  of  the  altar,  the  water  into  the  one,  the  ^ 
into  the  other.  3.  In  the  outer  court  of  tht  v^"- 
men  there  began,  on  the  evening  of  the  fintoi.^ 
an  illumination  on  great  golden  caodlao^ 
which  threw  its  light  over  the  whole  of  Jcrufli»i 
and  a  dance  by  torch-light,  attended  by  fioogc* 
music,  was  performed  before  the  csodelab*' 
From  these  details,  it  appears  that  the  FcfeY 
Tabernacles  was  a  season  of  universal  jof-  ^ 
msalem  bore  the  api>earanoe  of  a  camp.  ^ 
entire  population  a^ain  dwelt  in  tents,  bm  ^ 
with  the  accompaniments  of  travel,  &^l^^ 
solicitude  ;  all  was  hilarity,  all  wore  «  hdb^ 
appearance ;  the  varied  green  of  the  ten  ihoo*» 
branches  of  different  trees ;  the  picturesque  (ft 
mony  of  the  water-libation,  the  general  illsnu* 
tiou,  the  sacred  solemnities  in  and  befon  tv 
temple;  the  feast,  the  dance,  the  "^Z*^" 
the  full  harmony  of  the  choral  music ;  the  bn^ 
joy  that  lighted  up  every  fiioe,  and  the  Fjj"* 
at  *  harvest  home,^  which  swelled  every  »** 
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—all  conspired  to  make  thete  days  a  leasou  of 
pure,  deep,  and  lively  joy,  which,  in  all  its  ele- 
menti,  finds  no  parallel  among  the  obserranoes 
of  men. 

TABITHA  {antelope\  the  Aramaean  name  of 
a  Christian  female,  called  in  Greek  Dorcas,  re- 
sident at  Joppa,  whose  benerolent  and  liberal 
oondact,  especially  in  providing  the  poor  with 
clothine,  so  endeared  her  to  the  Church  in  that 
place,  mat  on  her  death  they  sent  for  Peter,  then 
six  miles  ofif  at  Lydda,  imploring  him  to  come  to 
them.  The  apostle  complied  with  their  urgent 
request,  and  after  fervent  pf&3[er  to  God,  bade 
the  dead  arise;  on  which  Tabitha  *  opened  her 
eyes,  and  when  she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up/  This 
great  miracle  was  not  only  an  act  of  benevolence, 
bat  tended  to  give  authority  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  secure  attention  for  the  doctrines 
vhich  thrr  promulgated  (see  Acts  ix.  36-42). 

1.  TA'BOR,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  standing  out  in  the  north- 
east border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  name  of 
vhich  appears  among  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
ID  the  forms  of  Itabyrion  and  Atabyrion,  and 
vhich  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  J^l  Tiir. 
Mount  Tabor  stands  out  alone  and  eminent  above 
the  plain,  with  all  its  fine  proportions  from  base 
to  summit  displayed  at  one  view.  It  lies  at  the 
distance  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  south  of  Na- 
zareth. According  to  the  barometrical  measure- 
ments of  Schubert,  the  height  of  Tabor  above  the 
lerel  of  the  sea  is  1 748  Paris  feet,  and  1310  Paris 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  at  its  base.  Seen 
Ax)m  the  south-west,  it  presents  a  semi-globular 
appearance ;  but  fVom  the  north-west,  it  more  re- 
sembles a  truncated  cone.  By  an  ancient  path, 
which  winds  considerably,  one  may  ride  to  the 
summit,  where  is  a  small  oblong  plain,  with  the 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings.  The  view  of 
the  country  from  this  place  is  very  beautiful  and 
extensive.  The  mountain  is  of  limestone,  which 
is  the  general  rock  of  Palestine.  The  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  mostly  covered  with  bushes, 
and  woods  of  oak  trees  (ilex  and  sgilops),  with 
occasionally  pistachio  trees,  presenting  a  beautiful 
appearance,  and  affording  a  fine  shade. 

This  mountain  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Josh.  xix.  12,  22;  Judg.  iv. 
6*  12, 14);  but  not  in  the  New.  Its  summit  has, 
however,  been  usually  regarded  as  the  *high 
mountain  apart'  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured 
before  Peter,  James,  and  John.  But  the  proba- 
bility of  this  is  opposed  by  circumstances  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Trans- 
figuration took  place  in  a  solitary  place,  not  only 
from  the  word  *  apart,'  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  Peter  in  his  bewilderment  proposed  to  build 
'three  tabernacles '  on  the  spot  (Matt  xvii.  1-8 ; 
Luke  ix.  28-36).  But  we  know  that  a  fortified 
town  occupied  the  top  of  Tabor  for  at  least  220 
years  before  and  60  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  probably  much  before  and  long  after ; 
^d  the  tradition  itself  cannot  be  traced  back 
earlier  than  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centurv. 
.  2.  TABOR  is  also  the  name  of  a  grove  of  oaks 
m  the  vicinity  of  Benjamin,  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  the 
topography  of  which  chapter  is  usually  much  em- 
barrassed by  the  groundless  notion  that  Mount 
Tabor  is  meant 

3.  TABOR,  a  Levitical  city  in  Zebulun,  situ- 
ated upon  Mount  Tabor  (1  Chron.  vi.  62). 


TABRET.  [Musical  Instruments.] 
TABRET.  [Weights  and  Mbasurbs.] 
TAiyMOR  or  Tamab,  a  town  built  by  king 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  18 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  4).  The 
name  Tamar  signifies  a  palm-tree,  and  hence  the 
Greek  and  Roman  designation  of  Palmyra,  *  city 
of  palms  ;*  but  this  name  never  superseded  the 
other  among  the  natives,  who  even  to  this  day 
give  it  the  name  of  Thadmor.  Palm  trees  arc 
still  found  in  the  ^rdens  around  the  town,  but 
not  in  such  numbers  as  would  warrant  as  they 
once  did,  the  imposition  of  the  name.  Tadmor 
was  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  Hamath, 
to  the  south-east  of  that  city,  in  a  fertile  tract  or 
oasis  of  the  desert  It  was  built  by  Solomon, 
probably  with  the  view  of  securing  an  interest  in 
and  command  over  the  great  caravan  traffic  from 
the  east  similar  to  that  which  he  had  established 
in  respect  of  the  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt 
Tadmor  was  for  a  long  period  under  the  sway 
of  the  Romans.  But  in  the  third  century  it  at- 
tained independence  under  Odenatus  and  his  cele- 
brated consort  Zenobia.  It  returned  again,  how- 
ever, under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  ultimately 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  Moham- 
med. From  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury it  seems  gradually  to  have  fiillen  into  decay, 
but  its  magnincent  rums  were  scarcely  known  in 
Europe  till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  ruins  cover  a  sandy  plain  stretchinff  along 
the  bases  of  a  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel 
Belaes,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  dividing 
the  great  desert  from  the  desert  plains  extending 
westward  towards  Damascus,  and  the  north  of 
Syria.  The  general  aspect  which  these  relics  of 
ancient  art  and  magnificence  present  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Volney : — *  In  the  space  covered  by 
these  ruins  we  sometimes  find  a  palace,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  court  and  walls ;  some- 
times a  temple  whose  peristyle  is  half  thrown 
down ;  and  now  a  portico,  a  gallery,  or  triumphal 
arch.  Here  stand  groups  of  columns,  whose  sym- 
metry is  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  many  of  them ; 
there,  we  see  them  ranged  in  rows  of  such  length 
that,  similar  to  rows  of  trees,  they  deceive  the 
sight  and  assume  the  appearance  of  continued 
walls.  If  from  this  striking  scene  we  cast  our 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  another,  almost  as 
varied,  presents  itself :  on  all  sides  we  behold 
nothing  but  subverted  shaf^,  some  whole,  others 
shattered  to  pieces,  or  dislocated  in  their  joints ; 
and  on  which  side  soever  we  look,  the  earth  is 
strewed  with  vast  stones,  half  buried;  with 
broken  entablatures,  mutilated  friezes,  disfigured 
relief  efiaced  sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and 
altars  defiled  by  dust' 

The  present  Tadmor  consists  of  numbers  of 
peasants'  mud  huts,  clustered  together  around  the 
great  Temple  of  the  Sun .  This  temple  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  magnificent  ruin  of  Palmyra. 
The  court  by  which  it  was  enclosed  was  179  feet 
square,  witmn  which  a  double  row  of  columns 
was  continued  all  round.  They  were  390  in 
number,  of  which  about  sixty  still  remain  stand- 
ing. In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  the  temple, 
an  oblong  quadrangular  building,  surrounded 
with  columns,  of  which  about  twenty  still  exist 
though  without  capitals,  of  which  they  have  been 
plundered,  probably  because  they  were  composed 
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of  metal.  In  the  interior,  at  the  foath  end^  is 
now  the  humble  mosque  of  the  Tillage. 

TAHPANHES,  or  Tkhaphnkhes,  a  city  of 
Egypt  The  former  name  is  used  by  Jeremiah 
(ii.  16;  zliii.  7-9;  xliv.  1;  zlvi  14),  and  the 
latter  by  Ezekiel  (xzx.  18).  This  was  doubtless 
Daphne,  a  strong  boundary  ci^  on  the  Pelusiac 
arm  of  the  Nile.  A  mound  called  Tel  Defenneh, 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  the  modem  Zan 
and  Pelusinm,  is  supposed  ttom  its  name  and 
position  to  mark  the  site  of  Daphne.  Isaiah  (xxx. 
4)  names  it  in  the  abbreriated  form  Hanes.  It 
was  to  this  place  that  Johanan  and  his  party  re- 
paired, taking  Jeremiah  with  Uiem,  afler  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah. 

TAH'PENES  (head  of  the  age),  a  queen  of 
Egypt,  consort  of  the  Pharaoh  contemporary  with 
David.  Her  sister  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Hadad,  the  fugitiye  prince  of  Edom  (1  Kings  xL 
19)  [Hadad]. 

TAL'MAI  (JuU  of  furrows),  king  of  Geshur, 
and  father  of  David's  wife  Maacah,  the  mother 
of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iiL  3 ;  ziii.  37 ;  1  Chron.  iii. 
1,  2)  [Guhitr]. 

1.  TA'MAR  (palm-tree),  a  Canaanitish  wo- 
man, espoused  successively  to  the  two  sons  of 
Jndah,  £r  and  Onan;  but  as  they  both  died 
childless,  Judah  hesitated  to  give  her  his  third  son 
Shelah,  as  patriarchal  usage  required.  This  set 
her  upon  the  contrivance  described  in  Geu. 
xxzviii. ;  and  two  sons,  Pharez  and  Zarah,  thus 
became  the  fruit  of  her  criminal  intercourse  with 
Judah  himself  [Jddah]. 

2.  TAMAR,  daughter  of  David  by  Maacah, 
who  was  also  (he  mother  of  Absalom.  The  un- 
happy consequences  of  the  criminal  passion  en- 
tertained for  this  beautiful  damsel  by  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  brutally  gratified  by  him,  and 
terribly  avenged  by  Absalom,  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  fomily  distractions  which  embittered 
the  latter  years  of  David's  reign  (2  Sam.  ziii.) 
[Absalom;  Amnon;  David]. 

TAMARISK.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  eshel,  which  occurs  in  three 
places  of  Scripture*  in  one  of  which,  in  our  Au- 
thorised Version,  it  is  rendered  grove,  and  in  the 
other  two  tree.  The  first  notice  of  this  tree  is  in 
Gen.  zxi.  33,  *  And  Abraham  planted  a  grove 
(eshel)  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  The  second  notice  is  in  1  S(un.  zzii. 
6 : '  Now  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a  tree  {eshel) 
in  Ramah,  having  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all 
his  servants  were  standing  about  him.'  Under 
such  a  tree  also  he  and  his  sons  were  buried,  for 
it  is  said  (\  Sam.  zzzi.  13),  *  And  they  took  their 
bones,  ana  buried  them  under  a  tree  (jeshel)  at 
Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days.' 

From  the  characteristics  of  the  tamarisk-tree 
of  the  East,  it  certainly  appears  as  likely  as  any 
to  have  been  planted  in  Beersheba  by  Abraham, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  trees  which  will  fion- 
rish  and  grow  to  a  great  size  even  in  the  arid 
desert.  It  has  also  a  name  in  Arabic,  asttl,  very 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  eaheL  Besides  the  advan- 
tage of  afTordlDg  shade  in  a  hot  country,  it  is  also 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  ezcellence  of  its  wood, 
which  is  converted  into  charcoal.  It  is  no  less 
valuable  on  account  of  the  galls  with  which  its 
branches  are  often  loaded,  and  which  are  nearly 
as  astringent  as  oak-galls.  It  is  also  one  of  those 
trees  which  were  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 


It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  only  tree  vUd 
is  found  growing  among  the  rains  of  Babylon  s  a 
tamarisk.  Thus,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kasr, 
where  Ker  Porter  thought  he  saw  traces  of  d» 
hanging  gardens,  there  stands  upon  sn  artificol 


SIS.    [Tamaiiak.    Tamariz  orientalu.] 

eminence  a  tree  to  which  the  Arabs  give  the  av 
of  athela.  It  is  a  species  of  tree  altogether  fbrrf 
to  the  country.  Two  of  the  attendants  of  Kft 
Porter,  who  were  natives  of  Bender  Boshfat.  » 
snred  him  that  there  are  trees  of  that  kiod  ia  tiiar 
country,  which  attain  a  very  great  age.  aod  ta 
called  gaz.  *  The  one  in  question  is  io  ti^feuoK 
like  the  weeping-willow,  but  the  trunk  u  holls* 
through  age,  and  partly  shattered.  TbeAn|> 
venerate  it  as  sacrea,  in  consequence  of  theOii? 
Ali  having  reposed  under  its  shade  after  the  taoi' 
of  HUlah.^ 

TAM'MUZ,  a  Syrian  deity,  for  whom  iht  ^ 
brew  idolatresses  were  accustomed  to  hold^ 
annual  lamentation  (Esek.  vtiL  U).    This  i^ 
was  the  same  with  the  Phoenician  Adonor  Ad«& 
and  the  feast  itself  such  as  they  celebrated.  IV 
feast  held  in  honour  of  Tammus  wm  lols&ta. 
and  commenced  with  the  new  moon  of  J^J>  "J 
the  month  also  called  Tammni;  it  consisted  t^^ 
two  parts,  the  one  consecrated  to  lameDO^- 
and  the  other  to  joy ;  in  the  days  of  grief  ^ 
mourned  the  disappearance  of  the  god.  aod  in  (^ 
days  of  gladness  celebrated  his  dueov&j^, 
return.    Tammuz  appears  to  have  been  a  9fif 
incarnation  of  the  sun,  regarded  principsllTa^ 
a  state  of  passion  and  sufferance,  in  cooo»v 
with  the  apparent  vicissitudes  in  its  celestial  ^ 
sition,  and  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  ia^ 
morphoses  produced,  under  its  infioeno^  i^ 
vegetation  in  advancing  to  maturity.         , 

TAPTU AH,  or  Brth  Tappoah,  a  city  «•  * 
tribe  of  Judah,  not  fkr  from  Hebron  (Josfci* 
63).  Robinson  identifies  it  with  an  old  ^m^ 
called  Teffuh,  which  he  found  npoo  the  ti|i>' 
north-west  of  Hebron.  2.  Another  Tappop^  »J 
in  the  plain  of  Judah,  apparently  in  the  wutfi? 
of  Zanoah,  Jarmuth,  Socoh,  etc.  (Josh,  xt.^ 
which  of  these  was  the  place  conquered  by  Jo»wi 
is  not  very  clear  (Josh.  zii.  17;  comp.  x- 
3.  Another  place  of  the  same  name  oecon  OB  ux: 


TARSUS 
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confines  of  Ephraim  and  Manaaseh  (Josh.  xvi.  8). 
4.  And  in  I  Chron.  ii.  43,  a  man  of  this  name 
appears. 

TARES.  The  word  {zizanion)  thus  rendered 
occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  25,  and  several  of  the  follow- 
ing verses.  It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that 
the  wheat  and  the  zizanion  most  have  had  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  each  other  in  the  herba- 
ceous parts,  which  could  hardly  be  the  case,  unless 
they  were  both  of  the  family  of  the  grasses.  That 
such,  however,  is  the  case,  is  evident  from  what 
Volney  says,  that  the  peasants  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  do  not  cleanse  away  the  seeds  of  weeds 
from  their  com,  bnt  even  leave  that  called  Siwan 
by  the  Arabs,  which  stius  people  and  makes  them 
giddy,  as  he  himself  experienced.  The  Zticaii  of 
the  Arabs  is  concluded  to  be  our  Darnel,  the  Zo- 
Itum  temuUntum  of  botanists,  and  is  well  suited  to 
the  palate.  It  is  a  grass  often  found  in  corn-fields, 
resembling  the  wheat  until  both  are  in  ear,  and 
reBwftable  as  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  numerous 
family  of  grasses  possessed  of  deleterious  proper- 
ties. 

TAR'SHISH,  a  celebrated  part  of  the  ancient 
world,  about  the  exact  position  of  which  opinions 
are  much  divided.  From  a  careful  exammation 
of  the  various  Scriptural  accounts  and  allusions  it 
appears  that  Tarshish  was  an  old,  celebrated, 
opulent,  cultivated,  commercial  city,  which  ear- 
ned on  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  and  with  the 
sea-ports  of  Syria,  especially  Tyre  and  Joppa, 
and  that  in  all  probability  it  is  to  be  identified 
with  Tartessns  in  Spain,  which  appears  to  have 
lain  not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  consequently  at 
no  great  distance  firom  the  famous  Granada  of 
later  days.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
the  name  may  have  been  emploved  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  may  have  denoted  the  <ustrict  of  south- 
western Spain,  comprising  the  several  colonies 
«  hieh  Tyre  planted  in  that  country. 

TARSHISH,  a  precious  stone,  so  called  as 
brought  from  Tarshish,  as  Ophir  is  also  put  for 
the  gold  broueht  from  thence  (Exod.  xxviii.  20 ; 
xxxix.  13 ;  &ek.  i.  16 ;  x.  9  ;  xxviii.  13 ;  Cant. 
V.  14 ;  Dan.  x.  6).  The  Septnagtnt,  followed  by 
Josephus,  makes  it  the  '  chrysolite,'  t.  e.  the  topaz 
of  the  moderns,  which  is  still  found  in  Spain. 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  *  amber ;'  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  passages  in  Exodus,  which 
make  the  Tarshish  to  have  been  one  of  the  en- 
graved stones  of  the  high-priest's  breast-plate. 
The  word  is  translated  '  beryl '  in  tha  Authorized 
Version. 

TAR'SUS,  a  celebrated  city,  the  metropolis  of 
Cilicta,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cydnus,  which  flowed  through  it,  and  divided  it 
into  two  parts.  Tarsus  was  a  distinguished  seat 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  literature,  and,  from  the 
number  of  its  schools  and  learned  men,  was  ranked 
by  the  side  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Augustus 
niade  Tarsus  free.  This  seems  to  have  implied 
the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  own  laws 
and  magistrates,  with  freedom  from  tribute ;  but 
did  not  confer  thejiutco/ontorum, northerns  civi- 
talis :  and  it  was  not  therefore,  as  usually  sup- 
posed, on  this  account,  that  Paul  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  Roman  citizenship.  Tarsus,  indeed, 
eventually  did  become  a  Roman  colony,  which 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  this  privilege;  but  this 
was  not  till  long  after  the  time  of  Paul.  We  thus 


find  that  the  Roman  tribune  at  Jerusalem  ordered 
Paul  to  be  sctmrged,  though  he  knew  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Tarsus,  but  desisted  on  learning  that 
he  was  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  ix.  11 ;  xxi.  39; 
xxii.  24,  27).  In  the  time  of  Abulfedb^  that  is, 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tarsus  was  stiU  large, 
and  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Armenian  Christians.  It  is  now  a 
poor  and  decayed  town,  inhabited  by  Turks ;  but 
It  is  not  so  much  fallen  as  many  other  anciently 
great  towns  of  the  same  quarter,  the  population 
being  estimated  at  30,000.  There  are  some  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

TAR'TAK,  an  idol  of  the  Avites,  introduced 
by  them  into  Samaria  (2  Kings  xviL  31). 

TARTAN,  an  Assyrian  general  whom  Senna- 
cherib sent,  accompanied  by  Rabsaris  and  Rab- 
shakeh,  to  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii.  17).  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  is  the  same  officer  who  in 
a  preceding  reign  besieged  and  took  Ashdod  for 
his  master  (Isa.  xx.  1). 

TAT'NAI  (Pers,,  perhaps  gift),  a  Persian 
ffovernor,  who  succeeded  Rehum  in  the  rule  of 
Samaria,  and  probably  of  other  provinces  north 
of  Jndasa.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  more  just 
person,  and  more  friendly  to  the  Jews,  than  his 
predecessor.  An  adverse  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings at  Jerusalem  reached  him ;  but  he  resolved 
to  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  liad  examined  into 
the  matter  on  the  spot.  He  accordingly  repaired 
thither,  accompanied  by  another  great  officer, 
named  Shethar-boznai,  and  their  coTleagnes,  and 
finding  that  the  Jews  alleged  the  authority  of  a 
royal  decree  for  their  proceedings,  he  sent  to  the 
supreme  government  a  temperate  and  fair  report, 
founded  on  the  information  he  had  obtained,  sug- 
gesting that  the  statement  made  by  the  Jews  as  to 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  other  matters  should  be 
verified  by  reference  to  the  archives  at  Babylon. 
Then,  wiUiout  one  word  to  influence  the  decision 
or  to  prejudice  the  claim  advanced,  Tatnai  con- 
cludes with  intimating  that  he  awaits  the  royal 
orders.  This  official  letter  of  the  Persian  governor 
is  Quite  a  model  of  exactness,  moderation,  and 
trutn,  and  gives  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  ad- 
ministrative part  of  the  Persian  government.  This 
took  place  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  b.c.  519. 
The  rescript  being  favourable  to  the  claim  of  the 
Jews,  whose  statement  had  been  verified  by  the 
discovery  of  the  original  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai 
and  his  colleagues  applied  themselves  with  vigour 
to  the  execution  of  the  royal  commands  (Ezra  v. 
and  vi.). 

TAVERNS,  THE  THREE.  The  name  of  a 
small  place  on  the  Appian  way,  mentioned  in 
Acts  xxviii.  15.  It  probabljr  derived  its  name 
from  three  large  inns,  or  eating-houses,  for  the 
refreshment  of  travellers  passing  to  and  from 
Rome.  The  place  still  remains,  and  is  called  Tre 
Taverne:  it  is  about  thirty-three  miles  from 
Rome. 

TE'BETH.  the  tenth  month  (Esth.  u.  16)  of 
the  sacred  year  of  the  Hebrews,  commenced  with 
the  new  moon  in  December,  and  terminated  at 
the  new  moon  in  January. 

TEIL-TREE  (Isa.  vi.  IS)  is  the  linden-tree,  or 
T\lia  J5tfro/NPu«  of  botanists. 

TE'KEL.    [Menb,&c.] 

TEKCXA,  a  city  south  of  Bethlehem,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert  to  which  it  gave  name,  and 
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noted  as  the  residence  of  '  the  wise  woman '  who 
interceded  for  Absalom ;  as  one  of  the  towns  for- 
tified by  Reboboam ;  and  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Amos  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  24 ; 
2  Chron.  xx.  20 ;  Jer.  yi.  1 ;  Amos  i.  1).  The 
site  has  long  been  known ;  it  lies  six  miles  sooth 
of  Bethlehem,  on  an  eleTated  hill,  not  steeprbnt 
broad  at  the  top,  and  covered  with'ruins  to  the 
extent  of,  four  or  five  acres.  The  site  commands 
extensive  prospects,  and  towards  the  east  is 
bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab. 
Before  and  durinff  the  Crusades  Tekoa  was  well 
inhabited  by  Chnstians;  but  in  a.d.  1138  it  was 
sacked  by  a  party  of  Turks  f^m  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  it  till 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  lay  desolate,  as 
it  has  ever  since  done. 

TE'LEM,  a  city  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

TE'MA,  a  tract  and  people  in  the  northern 

Sart  of  the  Arabian  desert,  acl^aoent  to  the  Syrian 
esert,  so  called  from  Tema,  the  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;  Job  vi.  19;  Isa.  xxi.  14;  Jer. 
XXV.  23).  This  tract  is  still  called  Tema  by  the 
Arabs  [Aiubia]. 

TE'MAN,  a  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11,  15);  also  a  city,  region,  and  people  on  the 
east  of  ldum»a  sprunff  from  him  (Gen.  xxxvi 
42;  Jer.  xlix.  7;  Ezek.  xxv.  13;  Amos  i.  11, 
12 ;  Obad.  9).  Like  other  Arabs  (1  Kings  v.  12), 
the  Temanites  were  celebrated  for  wisdom  ^Jer. 
xlix.  7 ;  Bar.  iii.  22, 23 ;  comp.  Job  ii.  1 1 ;  xxl  I). 

TE'MANITE,  one  belonging  to  the  tribe  or 
country  of  Tema  (Job  ii.  11 ;  xxi.  1). 

TEMPLE.  After  the  Israelites  had  exchan|;ed 
their  nomadic  lifb  for  a  life  in  permanent  habita- 
tions, it  was  becoming  that  they  should  exchange 
also  their  movable  sanctuary  or  tabernacle  for  a 
temple.    There  elapsed,  however,  after  the  con- 

anest  of  Palestine,  several  centuries  during  which 
lie  sanctuary  continued  movable,  although  the 
nation  became  more  and  more  stationary.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  first  who  planned  the  erection  of  a 
stone«bnilt  sanctuary  was  David,  who,  when  he 
was  inhabiting  his  house  of  cedar,  and  God  had 

S'ven  him  rest  fW>m  all  his  enemies,  meditated 
e  design  of  building  a  temple  in  which  the  ark 
of  God  might  be  placed,  instead  of  bein^  depo- 
sited 'within  curtams,'  or  in  a  tent,  as  hitherto. 
This  design  was  at  first  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
phet Nathan :  but  he  was  afterwards  instructed 
to  tell  David  that  such  a  work  was  less  appro- 
priate for  him,  who  had  been  a  warrior  from  his 
youth,  and  had  shed  much  blood,  than  for  his 
son,  who  should  enjoy  in  prosperity  and  peace 
the  rewards  of  his  father's  victories.  Neverthe- 
less, the  design  itself  was  highly  approved  as  a 
token  of  proper  feelings  towa^  the  Divine  King 
(2  Sam.  vii.  1-12 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  1-14;  xxviii.). 
We  learn,  moreover,  from  1  Kings  v.,  and  1  Chron. 
xxii.,  that  David  had  collected  materials  which 
were  afterwards  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
temple,  which  was  commenced  four  years  after 
his  death,  about  B.C.  1U12,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and 
was  about  seven  years  in  building.  We  thus 
learn  that  the  Israelitish  sanctuaiy  1^  remained 
movable  more  than  four  centuries  subsequent  to 
the  conc^uest  of  Canaan. 

The  site  of  the  temple  was  on  Mount  Moriah, 
which  was  at  first  insufficient  ibr  the  temple  and 
altar,  and  therefore  walls  and  buttresses  were 
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built  in  ovder  to  gain  more  groond  by  filling  ip 
the  interval  with  earth.  The  hill  was  also  forti- 
fied by  a  threefold  wall,  the  lowest  tier  of  wlndi 
was  in  some  places  more  than  300  cubits  hig^; 
and  the  depth  of  the  foundation  was  not  visible, 
because  it  had  been  necessary  in  some  parts  to 
dig  deep  into  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  coffi- 
cient  support.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones  of 
which  the  walls  were  composed  were  enormoos; 
Josephns  mentions  a  length  of  40  cubits. 

The  workmen  and  the  materials  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  temple  were  chiefly  proomd 
by  Solomon  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  vu 
rewarded  by  a  liberal  importation  of  whetL 
Josephus  states  that  the  foundation  was  soak  to 
an  astonishing  depth,  and  composed  of  stones  of 
singular  magnitude,  and  verr  durable.  Beia| 
closely  mortiksed  into  the  rock  with  great  isge- 
nuity,  they  formed  a  basis  adequate  to  the  ss^ 
port  of  the  intended  structure. 

The  temple  itself  and  its  utensils  aredesanM 
in  I  Kings  vi.  and  vii.,  and  2  Chron.  iiL  ami  it. 

Divines  and  architects  have  repeatedly  endes- 
voured  to  represent  the  architectural  proportiooi 
of  the  temple,  which  was  60  cubits  long.  SO 
wide,  and  SO  high.  The  internal  dimensioD  ttf 
the '  holy '  was  40  cubits  long,  20  cubits  vide, 
and  30  cubits  high.  The  holy  was  sepsrsted 
from  the  '  hol}[  of  holies '  by  a  partition,  a  Isige 
ofieuing  in  wnich  was  closed  by  a  suspended  car- 
tain.  The  holy  of  holies  was  on  m  weittn 
extremity  of  the  entire  buildings  and  its  intoial 
dimensions  formed  a  cube  of  20  cubits.  On  ibe 
eastern  extremity  of  the  building  was  the  porek 
at  the  entrance  of  which  stood  the  two  cmbibbs 
called  Jaehin  and  Boas,  which  were  23  cobiti 
high. 

The  temple  was  also  sumyimded  by  toree 
ttoriet  of  chambera^  each  of  which  stories  tras  in 
cubits  high,  so  that  there  remained  above,  smpk 
space  for  introducing  the  windows,  which  serred 
diiefly  fbr  ventilation,  as  the  li|^t  within  tk 
temple  was  obtained  firom  the  sacred  candlestieis. 
The  windows  which  are  mentioned  in  1  Kiagl^ 
4,  consisted  jprobably  of  lattice-work. 

It  seems  from  the  descriptions  of  the  temple 
to  be  certain  that  the  holy  of  holies  vis  as 
ad^um  without  windows.  To  this  fkct  SoIoiwb 
seems  to  refer  when  he  spake,  *  The  Lord  vA 
that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darfcses' 
(1  Kings  viii.  12). 

From  1  Kings  vii.  10,  we  learn  that  tiie  prime 
dwellings  of  Solomon  were  built  of  masrivesmie- 
We  hence  infer,  that  the  framework  of  the  tenple 
also  consisted  of  the  same  material.  The  teuig 
was,  however,  wainscoted  with  cedar  wood,  whlefe 
was  covered  with  gold.  The  boards  within  tke 
temple  were  ornamented  by  beautiful  ^"^'^^ 
representing  cherubim,  palms,  and  flowers.  1v 
ceiling  of  ttie  temple  was  supported  by  beaais« 
cedar  wood.  The  wall  which  separated  the  boh 
fVom  the  holy  of  holies  probably  con^st«d  not » 
stone,  but  of  beams  of  cedar.  The  partitioitf  v«re 
probably  in  part  reticulated,  so  that  the  iaonif 
could  spread  from  the  holy  to  the  most  holy> 

The  floor  of  the  temple  was  througbast  sf 
cedar,  but  boarded  over  with  planks  of  fir  (1  Kia^ 
vi.  16).  The  doors  of  the  oracle  were  «"2*J 
of  olive-tree;  but  the  dtx)rs  of  the  outer  tenp* 
had  posts  of  olive-tree  and  leaves  of  fir  O  Kiog 
vi.  81,  sq.).    Both  doors»  as  well  dwt  whi«*  ^ 
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into  the  temple  u  that  which  led  from  the  holy 
to  the  holy  of  holies,  had  folding  leaves,  which, 
however,  s«em  to  have  been  nsoally  kept  open, 
the  aperture  being  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain. 
Within  the  holy  of  holies  stood  only  the  ark  of 
the  covenant;  but  within  the  holy  were  ten 
golden  candlesticks,  and  the  altar  of  incense 
(comp.  the  separate  articles). 

The  temple  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  court, 
which  in  Chronicles  is  called  the  Court  of  the 
Priests,  and  in  Jeremiah  the  Upper  Court  This 
again  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  consisting  of 
cedar  beams  placed  on  a  stone  foundation  (1  Kings 
vi.  36).  Besides  this  inner  court  there  is  men- 
tioned a  Great  Court  (2  Chron.  iv.  9).  This 
court  was  also  more  especially  called  the  court 
of  the  Lord's  house  (Jer.  xix.  12;  xxvL  2). 
These  courts  were  surrounded  by  spacious  build- 
ings, which,  however,  according  to  Josephus, 
teem  to  have  been  partly  added  at  a  period  later 
than  that  of  Solomon.  From  these  descriptions 
we  learn  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not 
distinguished  b^  magnitude,  but  by  good  archi- 
tectund  proportions,  beauty  of  workmanship,  and 
costliness  of  materials.  Many  Engli^  churches 
have  an  external  form  not  unlike  that  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon. 

There  was  a  treasury  in  the  temple,  in  which 
much  precious  metal  was  collected  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship.  The  gold  and  silver 
of  the  temple  was,  however,  frequently  applied 
to  political  purposes,  and  the  treasury  was  re- 
peatedly plundered  by  foreign  invaders.  The 
sacred  edifice  was  burned  down  by  Nebnchad- 
Dezsar,  b.&  .588,  having  stood  since  its  commence- 
ment 417  or  418  years.  Thus  terminated  what 
the  later  Jews  called  the  first  house. 

The  Second  Temple. — In  the  year  b.c  536 
the  Jews  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus  to  colo- 
nise their  native  land.    Cyrus  commanded  also 
that  the  sacred  utensils  which  had  been  pillaged 
from  the  first  temple  should  be  restored,  and  Uiat 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  assistance  should 
be  granted  (Ezra  i.  and  vL ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 
sq.).     The  first  colony,  which  returned  under 
Zelrubbabel  and  Joshua,  having  collected  the  ne- 
cessary means,  and  having   also  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Phoenician  woAmen,  commenced  in 
the  second  year  after  their  return,  B.C.  534,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.    The  Sidouians  brought 
rafts  of  cedar  trees  from  Lebanon    to  Joppa. 
The  Jews  refused  the  co-operation  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, who,  being  thereby  offended,  induced  the 
king  Artasashta  (probably  Smerdis)  to  prohibit 
the  building.    And  it  was  only  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  b.c.  520,  that  the  building 
was  resumed.    It  was  completed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  this  king,  B.c.  516. 

This  second  temple  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  former,  and  probably  after  the  same  plan. 
The  old  men  who  had  seen  the  first  temple  were 
moved  to  tears  on  beholding  the  second,  which 
appeared  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
first  (Ezra  iii.  12;  Haggid  ii.  3,  sq.).  It  seems, 
however,  that  it  was  not  so  much  in  dimensions 
that  the  second  temple  was  inferior  to  the  first, 
aa  in  splendour,  and  m  being  deprived  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  burned  with 
the  temple  of  Solomon. 

Tkmplb  of  Hkbod. — Herod,  wishins  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the    people,   and   being 
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fond  of  architectural  display,  undertook  not 
merely  to  repair  the  second  temple,  but  to  raise 
a  perfectly  new  structure.  As,  however,  the 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  not  actually  destroyed, 
but  only  removed  after  the  preparations  for  the 
new  temple  were  completed,  there  has  arisen 
some  debate  whether  the  temple  of  Herod  could 
properly  be  called  the  third  temple. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reisn  of  Herod ;  that  is,  about  the 
year  734-735  from  the  building  of  Rome,  or 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Priests  and  Levites  finished  the 
temple  itself  in  one  year  and  a  half.  The  out- 
buildings and  courts  required  eight  years.  How- 
ever, some  building  operations  were  constantly 
in  progress  under  the  successors  of  Herod,  and  it 
is  m  reference  to  this  we  are  informed  that  the 
temple  was  finished  only  under  Albinus,  the  last 
procurator  but  one,  not  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war  in  which  the  temple 
was  again  destroyed.  It  is  in  reference  also  to 
these  protracted  building  operations  that  the 
Jews  said  to  Jesus,  *  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  building'  (John  ii.  20). 

The  whole  of  the  structures  belonging  to  the 
temple  were  a  stadium  square,  and  consequently 
four  stadia  (or  half  a  Roman  mile)  in  circum- 
ference. The  temple  was  situated  on  the  highest 
point,  not  quite  in  the  centre,  but  rather  to  the 
north-western  comer  of  this  square,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  various  courts,  the  innermost  of 
which  was  higher  than  the  next  outward,  whidi 
descended  in  terraces.  The  temple,  oonsequenUy, 
was  visible  from  the  town,  notwithstanding  its 
various  high  enclosures.  The  outer  court  was 
called  the  mountMH  of  the  house,  and  had  five 
prindpal  gates.  Annexed  to  the  outer  wall  were 
halls  which  surrounded  the  temple.  The  Levites 
resided  in  these  halls,  and  they  seem  likewise  to 
have  been  used  by  reli^ous  teachers  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  addressing  their  hearers.  Thus  we  find 
that  Jesus  had  there  various  opportunities  for 
addressing  the  people  and  refuting  cavillers. 

Here  also  the  first  Christians  could  daily  aft- 
semble  with  one  accord  (Acts  ii.  46).  Within 
this  outer  court  money-changers  and  cattle-dealers 
transacted  a  profitable  business,  especially  durinff 
the  time  of  Passover.  The  profaneness  to  which 
this  money-changing  and  cattle-dealing  gave  rise 
caused  the  indignation  of  our  Lord,  who  suddenly 
expelled  all  these  traffickers  from  their  stronghold 
of  business  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  sq.;  Mark  xi.  15-17; 
Luke  xix.  45,  46 ;  John  ii.  13-17). 

The  holy  of  holies  was  entirely  empty,  but 
there  was  a  stone  in  the  place  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  on  which  the  high*  priest  placed  the 
censer.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  holy  of  holies 
was  suspended  a  curtain,  which  was  rent  by  the 
earthquake  that  followed  after  the  crucifixion. 

The  temple  was  situated  upon  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Mount  Moriah,  which  is  separated  to 
the  east  by  a  precipitous  ravine  and  the  Kidron 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  much  higher 
than  Moriah.  On  the  south  the  temple  was 
bounded  by  the  ravine  which  separates  Moriah 
from  Zion,  or  the  lower  city  from  the  upper  city. 
Opposite  to  the  temple,  at  the  foot  of  Zion,  were 
formerly  the  king's  ^rdens,  and  higher  up,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  the  stronghold  of  Zion, 
or  the  city  of  David,  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
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liiinpl«.  Thp  temple  wai  Id  mnckot  wtr&tc 
Rlmoci  impTcgnable,  fVom  tbe  nviiiea  at  Ihe  pre- 
cipitoal  edge  of  vhich  it  srood;  but  it  required 
more  artificial  fortificationi  on  its  westero  >nd 
Donhera  sidn,  which  were  surrounded  by  the 
city  of  Jenualem  ;  fbr  tliia  Teuon  there  was 
creeled  at  its  Donh-weatem  comer  the  tower  or 
Aniouis,  wbicb,  although  Etanding  on  a  lower 
lerei  than  the  temple  il&clf,  was  to  high  ai  to 
oierlook  the  lacred  buildings,  with  which  it  wa» 
connected  partly  by  a  large  slaire»»e,  partly  by 
a  subterranrauB  oommunicalion.  This  tower 
protected  Ihe  temple  from  ludden  iucnrsions  from 
the  city  of  Jeruialem,  and  from  dangerous  oom- 
millioni  among  the  thouaands  who  were  frequently 
•Kembled  withio  the  precincts  of  the  courts, 
which  also  were  sometimes  used  for  popular 
meetings^  Under  the  sons  of  Herod^  the  temple 
remained  apparently  in  good  order,  and  Herod 
Agrippa,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Rmperor 
Claudius  its  guardian,  even  plsmDed  the  repair  of 
the  eastern  part,  which  had  probably  been  de- 
stroyed during  one  of  the  conflicts  between  Ihe 
Jews  and  Itomans  of  which  the  temple  was  re- 
peatedly the  scene  (ilndy.  nii.  10).  Many  writers 
00  Ihe  subject  bare  adopted  a  style  as  if  they 
jiiisiMi  il  much  infbrmation  aboat  tbe  archi«ea 
of  the  temple  J  there  are  *  few  indications  from 
which  we  learn  that  important  documents  were 
depmited  in  tlie  tabernacle  and  temple.  Even  in 
Deul.  xxxi.  'i'l,  we  find  that  tbe  book  of  tbe  law 
wasdepositedintbearkofthecovenant  2  Kings 
xxii.  8,  Hilkiah  ndlKOTered  the  book  of  Che  law 
in  the  houae  of  Jehovah.  In  S  Mace  iL  13,  we 
flndabibtiothecaor  library  mentioned,  apparently 
consisting  cbieBy  of  the  canonical  books,  and 
probably  deposited  in  the  temple.  In  Josephns 
It  is  mentioned  that  a  book  of  the  law  was  found 
in  the  temple.  It  appears  (hat  the  sacred  writings 
were  kept  in  the  temple.  Copies  of  political  do- 
CDments  seem  to  have  been  deposited  m  the  trea- 
sury of  the  temple. 

Daring  the  Gual  stmogle  of  the  Jewi  agaiott 
the  Romanc,  a.d.  TO.  the  temple  was  the  last 
•oene  of  the  tug  of  war.  The  Romans  rushed 
from  the  tower  Anlonia  into  the  sacred  precincts, 
the  halls  of  which  were  let  on  fire  by  the  Jews 
themaelTes.  It  wai  against  the  will  of  Titus 
that  a  Komau  soldier  threw  a  firebrand  into 
the  northern  outbuildings  of  tbe  temple,  which 
caused  the  conflagration  of  the  whole  itruetaFe. 
■IthoDgh  Titos  himself  endeaToored  to  exiingoish 
the  fire. 

The  sacred  oteniiU,  the  golden  table  of  the 
shew-bread,  the  book  of  Ihe  Taw,  and  the  golden 
oaodlestick,  were  displayed  in  the  triamph  al 
Bnme.  RepresentatioDS  of  them  are  still  to  be 
aeen  sculptured  in  relief  on  the  trioinpbal  arch 
of  Titus.  The  place  where  the  temple  had  stood 
seemed  lo  be  a  tungerons  cenire  for  Ihe  rel>ellioua 
populaCioD,  DDlil,  in  a.ir.  136,  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  ftnnded  a  Romao  colony,  ouder  tbe 
name  Alia  Capitol  ioa,  on  the  mins  of  Jerusalem, 
and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitiilinus  on 
the  mini  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  Heocerorth 
DO  Jew  was  permitted  to  approach  Oie  sile  of  tbe 

The  Emperor  Julmn  undertook,  *.i>.  363,  to 
rebuild  the  temple;  but  after  considerable  pre- 
parations and  much  eipenae.  he  was  compelled  to 
desist  hj  flames  which  burst  fbrlh  trom  the  foun- 


by  ibe  Si 

TEMPTATION  OF  OUR  LORD  (Matt  It. 
1-11;  Marki.  13,  IS;  Loke  iv.  1-1!).  Tlte  po- 
pular view  of  this  undoubted  portioD  of  oar 
Saviour's  history,  is,  that  il  is  a  narrxtive  of  cm- 
ward  iranssctionB ;  thai  oar  Saviour  imniediaiclj 
after  his  baptism  was  condoctcd  by  the  SfHiil 
into  the  wilderness — either  the  deaolate  tad 
mountainous  region  now  called  Quarantanis  b.r 
tbe  people  of  Palestine,  or  tbe  great  desert  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  in  DeuL  xxaii.  10  ;  viii.  IJ , 
Hos.  xiii.  Hi  Jer  iL  G.  &a— vbere  the  dnil 
tempted  him  in  person,  appeared  to  him  in  i 
visible  ibrm,  spoke  to  him  in  an  andible  vokt. 
removed  him  to  the  summit  '  of  an  eiceedis; 
high  mountain,'  and  to  the  top  of  '  a  piunsdt  of 
the  temple  al  Jerusalem  ;'  wheieaa  tbe  view  tsbi 
by  many  learned  commentator*,  ancient  ind 
modem,  ie,  that  it  is  the  narraciwe  of  a  iv'*, 
which  was  designed  to  '  supply  that  ideal  eiprri- 
ence  of  temptation  or  trial,  which  it  was  providti) 
in  the  divine  counsels  for  our  Lord  to  recein. 
previously  to  entering  upon  the  Actnal  trials  ud 
difficulties  of  his  miniauyr.' 

TENT-  The  pstriarehal  tkthen  of  the  Imd- 
ites  were  dwellers  in  tents,  and  their  deaceudasa 
proceeded  at  once  from  tenia  to  faousca.  Vt 
therefore  read  bul  little  of  lints  among  them:  ud 
never  as  the  fixed  habltationa  of  any  people  lilb 
whom  they  were  coovcrsant.  Tenia  wnr  n- 
venlcd  brfure  the  Delnge.  and  appear  froni  it 
first  to  have  been  associated  witb  the  pastonl 
life,  to  which  a  movable  hnbitatioti  was  Densarr 
(Gen.  iv.  20).  The  practice  of  tbe  pastmsl 
fiitbers  was  to  pitch  their  tenia  Dear  welli  of 
water,  and,  if  possible,  tinder  Botne  ahady  mt 
(Gen.  aviii.  i;  Judg.  iv.  5).  The  first  tfaS 
were  undoubtedly  covered  with  skina,  of  wsidi 
there  are  ttaoa  in  the  Prutateach  (Exod.  uvi. 


sit.    [Anblsn Tent.] 

U) ;  but  nearly  all  the  tents  mentiotied  in  SaJf 
tnre  were,  doubtles.  of  goats'  hur,  span  sad 
woven  hy  the  women  (Exod.  ixxv.  S«;  xis"- 
14);  such  as  are  now,  in  Weatem  Ama,  natd  ^ 
all  who  dwell  in  tents;  hence  their  black  eshu 
(Sol.  Song,  i.  5).  Tenia  of  linen  were,  and  sail 
■re,  only  used  occasionally,  ibr  holiday  or  mirl- 
liug  purpoaes,  by  those  who  do  tnt  habimsl-J 
live  !u  them.  The  patriarchal  tenia  were  p«t»- 
biy  such  as  we  now  see  in  Arabia,  of  an  tb)ixl 
shape,  and  eight  or  leu  feet  high  b  tfar  middk 
They  vary  in  siie,  and  have,  accordingly,  a  gresv 
or  lea  number  of  poles  to  support  tbetn— A^i" 


TEREBINTH 

ranged  circnlarly,  forming  an  eoclonire,  within 
which  the  cattle  are  driTen  at  night,  sod  the 
oenm  of  which  ii  occupied  by  the  tent  or  tent*  of 
the  Emir  or  Sheilth.  If  be  ii  a  penoo  of  much 
conseqnenw.  he  may  faafe  three  or  four  leuts,  for 
himself,  his  wivei,  bii  servant),  and  strangers 
respectiiely.  The  two  first  are  of  the  most  im- 
porlanee,  and  we  know  that  Abraham's  wife  had 
a  sepanlF  lent  (Gen.  xiiv.  27).  It  is  more  usaal. 
however,  for  one  very  brge  teat  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  spartmenti  ny  cnrtMns.  The  Holy 
TibcniacIewaiiRithiimodel(Eiod.  ixvi. 31-37). 

TE'itAH,  SOD  of  Naho:  and  ftlher  of  Abra- 
ham, who,  with  bis  thmilv,  onitted  Ur  of  the 
Chaldm  to  go  to  the  land  which  Uod  should 
■how  Mm, '  bat  tarried  at  Haran  in  Meeopolamia, 
atid  there  died  at  the  age  of  205  years '  (Gen.  li 
34-32  ;  Acta  Tii.  3-4).  FroiD  the  tatter  text,  it 
appears  that  the  first  call  which  prompted  them 
to  leave  Ur  was  addressed  to  Abraham,  not  to 
Terah,  as  well  as  the  second,  which,  afler  the 
death  of  his  father,  induced  him  to  proceed  from 
Haran  to  Canaan  [Abraham].  The  order  to 
A  braham  to  prooeed  to  Canaan  immediately  atUr 
Terah's  death  eeemi  to  indicate  that  the  panse  at 
Haran  wu  on  hii  accoant.  Whether  be  declined 
to  proceed  any  farther,  or  his  advanced  age  rm- 
dered  him  imeqnBl  to  the  fatigues  of  the  jonrney, 
can  only  be  coniectnred. 

TER'APHIhl  were  Mtelar  hoasebotd  gods,  by 
whom  Ihmilies  expected,  for  woTihi{>  bestowed, 
to  be  rewarded  with  domestic  ^rmjtentj,  sach  as 

Slenty  of  food,  health,  and  Tariani  necenarie*  of 
om^tic  life. 

We  have  moat  remarkable  proofk  that  the  wor- 
ship of  tenphim  coexisted  with  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  even  in  pious  bmilies;  and  we  have 
more  than  one  instance  of  the  wives  of  worship- 
pers of  Jehovah  not  finding  fall  contentmeut  and 
satisfitctioo  in  the  stem  moral  truth  of  spiritual 
worships  and  therefore  carrying  on  some  private 
symbolism  by  fbndling  the  teraphim. 

We  find  in  Gen.  iixi.  19,  that  Rachel  stole 
the  images  (teraphim)  belonging  to  her  fttber 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  who, 
being  accused  by  his  ikther-in-law  of  having 
stolen  his  gods,  answered,  '  With  whomsoever 
thou  fiodest  th;  gods,  let  him  not  live.'  Laban 
searched,  but  foond  not  the  images  (teraphim). 

Among  the  ancient  Iiraelilea  the  wonhip  of 
Jehovah  was  ti^quentlv  blended  with  that  of  a 
graven  image  or  teraphim.  but  on  every  revival 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  written  revelation  of 
God  the  terapbim  were  swept  away  together  with 
the  worse  forms  of  idolatry  (3  Kings  xxiii.  34) . 

The  teraphim  were  consulted  by  persona  on 
whom  true  religion  had  oo  firm  hold,  in  order  to 
elicit  some  inpemalural  omens  similar  to  the  au- 
gnries  of  the  Romans  (Zech.  x.  3;  Eiek.  iii. 
•^  1-36). 

TEREBINTH.  This  is  the  proper  rendering 
of  the  word  (Ai^h)  which  has  been  variously 
translated  as  vak,  teit  tree,  ttm,  and  even  plate. 
In  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  coaotriea.  the 
tf^rebinth  seems  to  be  regarded  with  much  the 
same  dislinction  as  the  oak  is  in  our  northern 
lalitndea.  The  tree  is  long  lived.  About  the 
time  of  Christ,  there  was  al  Mamre  near  Hebron 
n  veaerahle  terebinth,  which  a  tradition,  old  iu 
■he  time  of  Josepbus,  alleged  to  be  that  under 
which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  (Uen.  liii.  18). 
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Dr.  Rolnnion  slates,  that  al  the  p4nnt  where  the 
roadi  fhmi  Gaia  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Hebrsa 
to  Ramleb,  cross  each  other,  he  observrd  an  im- 
mense terebinth  tree,  the  largest  hs  saw  any- 
where in  Palestine;  'This  spedes  (Fittacia 
TtrebiiUhm)  it  withoal  doubt,'  he  adds,  '  the  tere- 
binth of  the  Uld  Testament,  and  under  the  shade 
of  such  a  tree  Abraham  may  well  have  pitrhed 
his  tent  at  Mamre.'  The  terebinth  is  not  an  evei^ 
green,  as  has  often  been  represented,  hot  its  small 
feathered  lancet-shaped  leaves  fiill  in  the  antnmn, 
md  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  fiowers  are 
imsll,  and  are  followed  by  small  oval  berries, 
hanging  in  clusters  fVom  two  to  Bve  inches  in 
length,  resembling  much  the  clusters  of  the  vine 
when  the  grapes  are  jnst  set.  From  incisions  in 
the  trunk,  there  is  said  to  flow  a  sort  of  truisparent 


TERTIUS.    We  learn  from  Rom.  i 


Tertius.     Some  writers  say  tli 
bishop  of  leonium. 

TERTIJL/LUS.  the  Roman  orator  or  advocate 
employed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  to  sostain  their  ac- 
cusation against  Paul  before  the  Roman  governor 
(Acta  xxiv.  |.8).  The  Jews,  as  well  as  the  other 
peoples  subject  to  the  Komana,  in  their  accuaa- 
tionsand  processes  before  the  homan  magistrates, 
were  obliged  to  follnw  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
law.  of  which  they  kriew  lillle.  The  different 
provinces,  and  particularly  the  principal  cities, 
couseqaently  abounded  with  persons  who.  al  tbe 
same  time  advocates  and  orators,  were  equally 
ready  to  plead  in  civil  actions  or  to  harangue  on 

C'lhc  aSairs.     This  they  did.  either  in  Greek  or 
tin,  as  the  place  or  occasion  reiiaired. 
TESTAMENT.    [BintE,] 
TET'RAKCH.  a  prince  or  sovereign  whoholdi 
or  governs  a  fourth  pari  of  a  kingdom,  without 
wearing  the   diadem    or    bearing  tbe   title    of 
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king.  Such  was  the  original  import  of  the  word, 
bnt  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  any  petty 
king  or  sovereign,  and  became  synonymous  with 
ethnarch. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberins  Cassar  Herod's  king- 
dom of  Jud»i  was  divided  into  three  parts,  whien 
were  called  tetrarchies,  and  the  sovereigns  te- 
trarchs.  His  sons  were  made  the  heirs  to  his 
kingdom.  Ardtelaus  became  tetrarch  of  Jndsa, 
Samaria,  and  Idumsea ;  Philip  of  Trachonitis  and 
Itonea ;  and  Herod  Antipas  of  Galilee  and  Penes 
(Luke  iii.  1).  Herod  Agrippa,  the  nephew  of 
Herod  Antipas,  who  afterwaras  obtained  the  title 
of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13),  was  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
llgnla  invested  with  royalty,  and  appointed  te- 
trarch of  Abilene;  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
Galilee  and  Penea,  Judaea  and  Samaria ;  until  at 
length  his  dominion  extended  over  the  whole 
land  of  Palestine  [Herodian  Family].  The 
title  of  tetrarch  was  freoaently  conferred  upon 
the  descendants  of  Herod  tne  Great  by  the  Boman 
emperors. 

tH  ADDERS,  a  surname  of  the  Apostle  Jude, 
who  was  also  called  Lebbeus  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark 
iii.  18;  comp.  Luke  vi.  16)  [Jude]. 

THAM'MUZ.    [Tammuz.] 

THEBES  is  a  name  borne  by  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  in  the  ancient  world,  Thebes  in 
BoBOtia,  and  Thebes  in  Egypt  Of  the  latter  it  is 
that  we  have  here  to  speak  in  brief,  referring 
those  who  wish  for  detailed  information  to  the 
works  of  Wilkinson,  especially  his  Modem  Egypt 
and  Thebea, 

The  name  Thebes  is  corrupted  fVom  the  Ti£p^ 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language,  the  meaning 
of  which  appears  to  be  *  the  head,*  Thebes  being 
the  capital  of  the  Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt.  It 
is  termed  in  Scripture  No  and  No-Ammon  ( Jerem. 
xlvi.  25;  Ezek.  xxx.  14  ;  Nahum  iii.  8).  Thebes 
was  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Nile,  and 
had  canals  cutting  the  land  in  all  directions.  It 
was  probably  the  most  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  and 
the  residence  in  very  early  ages  of  Egvptian 
kings  who  ruled  the  land  during  several  dynas- 
ties. The  plain  was  adorned  not  only  by  large 
and  handsome  dwellings  for  man,  but  by  temples 
and  palaces,  of  whose  grandeur  words  can  give 
but  a  fkint  conception.  Of  these  edifices  there 
are  still  in  existence  ruins  that  astound  and  de- 
light the  traveller.  The  most  ancient  remains 
now  existing  are  in  the  immense  temple,  or  rather 
cluster  of  temples,  of  Kamak,  the  largest  and 
most  splendid  ruin  of  which  either  ancient  or 
modern  times  can  boast,  being  the  work  of  a 
number  of  successive  monarchs,  each  anxious  to 
surpass  his  predecessor  by  increasing  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  part  he  added.  Osirtasen  I.,  the 
contemporary  of  Joseph,  is  the  earliest  monarch 
whose  name  appears  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes. 
On  the  western  shore  the  chief  points  of  interest 
are  the  palace  and  temple  of  Kameses  XL,  erro- 
neously called  the  Menmonium ;  the  temples  of 
Medinet  Habu,  the  statue  of  Memnon,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  kings.  On  the  eastern  shore  are  the 
temple  of  Luksor,  and  the  temple  of  Kamak, 
already  mentioned.  *It  is  impossible,'  says 
Robinson  {Bib.  BeMarchea,  i.  29),  *  to  wander 
amon^  these  scenes  and  behold  diese  hoary  yet 
magnificent  ruins  without  emotions  of  astonish- 
ment and  deep  solemnity.  Everything  around 
testifies  of  vastness  and  of  utter  desolation.    Here 


lay  once  that  mighty  dty  whose  power  and  sptea- 
donr  were  proverbial  throogfaoiit  tke  anctcBt 
world.'  Yet,  like  all  earthly  things,  Thebes  hid 
her  period  of  death.  She  sprang  op,  flourished, 
declined,  and  sank.  Memphis  rote  to  be  her 
rival  when  Thebes  began  to  part  with  her  glory. 
She  was  plundered  by  Cambyses»  aiad  desttoycd 
by  Ptolemy  Lathyms.    In  Strabo's  time  the  city 


may  fkllen ;  yet  its  remains  then  covered 

eighty  stama,  and  the  inhabited  put  was  dirided 
into  manv  separate  villages,  as  the  mins  now  are 
portioned  out  between  nine  hamlctB.  The  period 
tn  which  Thebes  enjoyed  the  highest  uiospeiit) 
Robinson  connders  to  have  bscD  eoevai  with  tlie 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  Tliisi»  however, 
appears  too  late  a  date.  Prom  tbe  pMsage  in 
Nahum  (iii.  8,  sq.),  it  would  seem  toat  ia  kis 
day  (accordfaig  to  Josephus,  cir.  750  blc.)  tbe  otj 
had  suffered  a  terriUe  overthrow — how  long  fst- 
vionsly  b  not  recorded,  for  we  do  not  know  vhst 
conouest  or  what  conqueror  was  here  mteoded 
1^  the  prophet.  The  walls  of  all  the  temples  st 
Thebes  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  hiero- 

flyphics,  representing  in  general  Uie  deeds  of  ik 
ings  who  rounded  or  enUraed  these  stmoUiRS. 
Manv  of  these  afford  happy  ulnstmtioiia  of  Egn^ 
tian  history. 

THE'BEZ,  a  place  near  Shecbem,  where 
Abimelech  met  his  death  (Jndg.  ix.  SO ;  8  Sm. 
xt  21).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  tiie  pbee 
now  called  Tubas. 

THEOPH'ILUS  {lover  of  God\  a  peivoo  ^ 
distinction,  to  whom  St  Luke  inacnribed  his  G» 
pel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Lroke  i.  8 ;  AeL« 
I.  1).  The  title  given  him,  translated  '  most  ex* 
cellent,'  is  the  same  which  is  given  to  goreiiKirs 
of  provinces,  as  Felix  and  Festus  (Acts  xxiiL  f6 : 
xxvi.  25) ;  whenee  he  is  conceived  by  some  to  hs^e 
been  a  civil  magistrate  in  some  hifh  otBce. 

THESSALONIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE. 
— FiBST  Epistle. — ^The  authentieity  and  csDcmh 
cal  authority  of  this  epistle  have  been  from  Ibe 
earliest  ages  admitted ;  nor  have  these  points  ever 
been  called  in  question,  either  in  ancicBt  or 
modem  times,  by  those  who  have  received  any  of 
Paul's  Episties. 

This  epistle  has  generally  been  regarded  ss  dK 
first  written  by  Paul  of  those  now  extant  h 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  5,  sq.)  we  are  told 
that  Paul,  after  preaching  the  GcMpel  with  fK> 
cess  at  Thessalonica,  had  to  flee  front  that  atj  is 
consequoioe  of  the  malice  of  the  Jews ;  tfast  be 
thence  betook  himself  to  Berea,  in  company  with 
Silas;  that,  driven  by  the  same  influence  from 
Berea,  he  journeyed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  tad 
Timothy  (the  latter  of  whom  had  probably  fee- 
ceded  him  to  Berea)  behind  him ;  and  Aat  iher 
remaining  in  that  dty  for  some  time,  he  went  to 
Corinth,  where  he  was  joined  by  Timothy  ssd 
Silas.  It  appears  also  from  this  epistle  (iii.  1. 2. 
5),  that  whilst  at  Athens  he  had  commissiooed 
Timothy  to  visit  the  infont  church  atThesnlooies; 
and  from  Ads  xvii.  15,  16,  we  leam  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  Timothy  and  Slas  in  tlBt 
city.  Whether  this  expected  meeting  ever  look 
plaoe  there,  is  a  matter  involved  in  maeh  waeer 
tainty. 

But  whatever  view  we  adopt  on  this  pobt,  it 
seems  indisputable  that  this  epistle  was  not  writ- 
ten until  Paul  met  Timothv  and  Silas  alGorisik 
The  ancient  subscription,  mdeed,  testifies  that  it 
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was  written  at  Athens ;  bat  that  this  oonid  not  be 
the  case  is  dear  from  the  epistle  itself.  It  most, 
however,  have  been  written  very  soon  after  his 
arriTal  at  Corinth ;  for,  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
Timothj  had  just  arrived  from  Thessalonica, 
and  Paol  had  not  been  long  in  Corinth  before 
llaiothy  and  Silas  joined  him  there  (Acts  xvii. 
1-6). 

The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  oomfbrt  the 
Thessalonians  nnder  trial,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  the  patient  and  consistent  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. The  epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  former  of  these,  which  com- 
prises the  first  three  chapters,  is  occupied  with 
statements  chiefly  of  a  retrospective  churaeter :  it 
details  the  ajpostle's  experience  among  the  Thes- 
aaloniaas,  his  confidence  in  them,  his  deep  regard 
lor  them,  and  his  efforts  and  prayers  on  their  be- 
half: The  latter  part  of  the  epistle  (iv.  5)  is,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  hortatory  character :  it  contains 
the  apostle's  admonitions  to  the  Thessalonians  to 
walk  according  to  their  profession ;  to  avoid  sen- 
suality, dishonesty,  and  pride;  to  cultivate  bro- 
therly love,  to  attend  diligentlv  to  the  duties  of 
life,  to  take  the  comfort  which  the  prospect  of 
Christ's  second  coming  was  calculated  to  convey, 
but  not  to  allow  that  to  seduce  them  into  indolence 
or  idle  speculations ;  to  render  due  respect  to  their 
spiritual  superiors ;  and,  by  attention  to  a  number 
of  duties  which  the  apostle  specifies,  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  good  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  them.  He  concludes  the  epistle  by  offers 
ing  fervent  supplication  on  their  behalf  and  the 
usual  apostolic  benediction. 

Second  Epistle. — The  apostle's  allusion  in 
his  former  epistle  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  especially  his  statement  in  ch.  iv.  15-18,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Thessa- 
lonians or  wilfully  perverted  by  some  among 
them,  so  as  to  fiivour  the  notion  that  that  event 
was  near  at  hand.  This  notion  some  inculcated 
as  a  truth  specially  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
Spirit ;  others  advocated  it  as  part  of  the  apostolic 
doctrine;  and  some  claimed  for  it  the  specific 
support  of  Paul  in  a  letter  (ii.  2).  Whether  the 
letter  here  referred  to  is  the  apostle's  former 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  or  one  forged  in  his 
name  by  some  keen  and  unscrupulous  advocates 
of  the  notion  above  referred  to,  is  uncertain. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  trouble  into 
which  the  Thessalonians  had  been  plunged, -in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  among  them  of 
the  notion  (from  whatever  source  derived)  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  nigh  at  band, 
Paul  wrote  to  them  this  second  epistle,  in  which 
he  beseechingly  adjures  them  by  the  very  ftct 
that  Christ  is  to  come  a  second  time^  not  to  be 
shaken  in  mind  or  troubled,  as  if  that  event  were 
near  at  hand.  He  infbrms  them  that  much  was 
to  happen  before  that  should  take  place,  and  espe- 
cially predicts  a  great  apostacy  from  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  fiuth  (ii.  5-12). 
He  then  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  bv  the  traditions 
they  had  received,  whether  by  word  or  epistle,  and 
commends  them  to  the  consoling  and  sustaining 
grace  of  God  ( ver.  15-17).  The  rest  of  the  epistle 
consists  of  expressions  of  affection  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, and  of  confidence  in  them:  of  prayers 
on  their  behalf,  and  of  exhortations  and  directions 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed. 


T!.erei8the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that 
this  second  epistle  was  written  very  soon  after  the 
first,  and  at  the  same  place,  viz.  Corinth.  The 
iuternal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  epbtle  is  equally  strong  with  that  which 
attests  the  first. 

THESSALONFCA,  now  called  Salonichi,  is 
still  a  city  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  present  gulf  of  Saloni- 
chi, which  was  formerly  called  Sinus  Thermaicus, 
nt  ihe  mouth  of  the  river  Echedonis.  It  was  the 
residence  of  a  praaes,  the  principal  city  of  the 
second  part  of  Macedonia,  and  was  by  later  writers 
even  styled  metropolig.  Under  the  Romans  it 
became  great,  populous,  and  wealthy.  It  had 
its  name  from  Thessalonice,  wife  of  Cassander, 
who  built  the  city  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ther- 
nue,  after  which  town  the  ^tnics  Thermaiciig  was 
called.  Thessalonica  was  267  Roman  miles  east 
of  Apollonia  and  Dyrrachium,  66  miles  from 
Ampnipolis,  89  from  Philippi,  433  west  from  By- 
zantium, and  150  south  of  Sophia.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  were  living  at  Thessalonica  in  the 
time  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  also  many  Christian 
converts,  most  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  either 
Jews  by  birth  or  proselytes  before  they  embraced 
Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Jews 
are  still  very  numerous  in  this  town,  and  possess 
much  influence  there.  They  are  unusually  ex- 
clusive, keeping  aloof  from  strangers.  ^  The  apos- 
tolical history  of  the  place  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding artide.  The  present  town  stands  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  steep  hill,  rising  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  bay.  It  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance  f^m  the  sea,  with  which  the 
mterior  by  no  means  corresponds.  The  principal 
antiquities  are  the  propy  lea  of  the  hippodrome,  the 
rotunda,  and  the  triumphal  arches  of  Augustus 
and  Constantine. 

THEU'DAS,  a  Jewish  insurgent,  who  was  slain, 
while  a  band  of  followers  that  he  had  induced  to 
join  him  were  scattered  and  brought  to  nought. 
This  statement  was  ouide  by  Gamaliel  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  held  about  ▲  J>.  33,  to 
consider  what  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Gospel  now  preached  and  re- 
commended by  the  virgin  zeal  of  Peter  and  the 
apostles  (Acts  v.  29,  34,  sq.).  Josephus  (Antiq. 
XX.  5.  1)  tells  us  of  a  Theudas  who,  under  the 
procurator  Phadus  (a.d  44),  set  up  for  a  prophet, 
and  brought  ruin  on  himself  and  many  whom  he 
deluded,  and  attempts  have  been  made,  though  not 
very  successfully,  to  identify  the  Theudas  of  Ga- 
maliel with  the  insurgent  spoken  of  by  Josephus, 
who  appeared  eleven  years  later. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  case.  But  the  name  Theudas 
is  an  Aramaic  form  of  the  Greek  Tkeodotos^  which 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Matthias  or 
Matthew.  It  is,  then,  of  a  Matthew  that  Luke 
speaks ;  and  in  Josephus  {Antiq.  xvii.  6.  2-4)  we 
find  a  detailed  account  of  one  Matthew,  a  distin- 
guished teacher  among  the  Jews,  who,  in  the 
latter  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  raised  a  band  of 
his  scholars  to  effect  a  social  reform  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Hebrew  constitution,  by  *  destroying 
the  heiUhen  works  which  the  king  had  erected 
contrary  to  the  law  of  their  &thers.'  A  large 
golden  eagle,  which  the  king  had  caused  to  be 
erected  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple,  in 
defiance  of  the  law  that  forbids  images  or  repre- 
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of  kDV  liiiDg  GreatQTC^  wu  an  object 
of  their  tpecial  dulilce,  whicb,  on  fawnog  ■  fklae 
rrpart  Ihal  Herod  «M  dead,  HaitbiM  tnd  hi* 

CompiLQions  proceeded  to  demollfih;  when  the 
kin^i  captain,  tuppouDg  the  undertaking  to  have 
a  higher  aim  thap  wb<  the  tact,  came  npon  the 
riotous  refonners  vith  a  band  DriioldierB,aQd  ar- 
mted  Ihe  proeeedinga  of  the  multitude.  Disperi' 
ing  the  looh,  he  apprehended  forCj  of  the  bolder 
cpiriti,  toffctber  with  Mattbiu  and  bii  fellow- 
leader  Judu.    Mxibiaa  wai  bnmt. 

THIEP,  PENITENT,  ON  THE  CBOSS 
(Luke  xxili.  39-4.1).  It  lia*  been  anamed  thai 
thii  man  had  been  verf  wicked ;  that  he  con- 
tinued (o  till  he  wax  nailed  to  the  cron ;  that  he 
joined  the  other  malefkclor  in  iniulting  the 
Saviour;  and  that  then,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  he 
was  Irauiformed  into  ■  penitent  Chriitiau.  Some 
•raineni  write™,  howerer,  are  of  opinion,  that  he 
wax,  in  all  probability,  uol  a  thief  who  robbed 
for  profit,  but  one  of  the  ioaurgents  who  had  taken 
op  armiouB  principle  of  resislanoe  to  the  Roman 
oppression,  and  to  what  tbej  thought  an  unlaw- 
ful burden,  the  tribute-mooey.  Thej  are  of  opi- 
nion, alio,  that  it  ii  far  from  certain  that  «ther  hia 
flulh  or  repentance  vaa  the  fruit  of  thii  particular 
tea«on.  He  moKl  have  luiown  •omethiDg  of  the 
Saviour,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  said  'he 
hath  done  nothinv  amisa.'  He  waa  convinced  of 
oar  Lord'i  Mesnahihip :  'Lord,  remember  me 
when  thou  oomeit  into  thy  kingdom.'  Koecher 
telli  n<  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that 
the  thief  wa«  not  converted  at  the  cron,  bat 
was  preTiooaly  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel. 

THIGH,  the  part  nf  the  body  from  the  lega  to 
the  trunk,  of  men,  quadrupeds,  &c.  PuUitg  Ihe 
hand  ander  the  thigh  appears  to  have  beeu  a  very 

to  any  one,  Abraham  required  this  of  the  oldest 
■ervant  of  hii  hooie,  when  he  made  him  swear 
that  he  would  not  take  a  wife  for  Isaae  of  the 
daoghlers  of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  iiiv.  3-9). 
Jacob  required  it  of  his  son  Joseph,  when  he 
bound  him  by  oath  not  to  bury  him  in  Egypt, 
bat  with  hii  fatbera  iu  the  land  of  Canaan  (xTvii. 
9^-31).  The  orifpn,  form,  and  import  of  this 
ceremooy  in  taking  an  oadi,  are  very  donbtfnl. 
Siailini;  oa  th»  Ikign  AeaoKa  penitence  (Jer.  xxzi. 
19),  Brief,  and  mourning  (Eiek.  xxi.  13). 

THISTLE.    [TuoaNB.] 

THOHAa  The  wonf  i«  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  Didymiu,  Imn. 

TheAposlleThomss(Matt.  x.3i  Mark  iii.  IS; 
Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13)  has  beeu  coniidereda 
native  of  Galilee,  like  most  of  the  other  apoatlea 
(John  ixi.  3) ;  but  according  to  tradition  be  waa 
a  native  of  Antiochia,  aikd  had  a  twin-siaier 
called  Lysia. 

In  the  character  of  Thomaa  was  combined 
great  resdinen  lo  act  upon  his  convictions,  to  be 
&ithfal  to  his  &ith  even  unto  death,  so  that  he 
even  exhorted  bis  fellow-disci  pies,  on  bis  last 
joumej'  to  Jemsalem,  'Let  us  also  go,  that  we 
may  die  with  him'  (John  li.  IS),  together  with 
that  careful  examination  of  evidence  which  will 
be  found  in  all  persons  who  are  resolved  really  lo 
obey  the  dictates  of  their  failh,  Whowiever  is 
minded,  like  most  religionists  wbo  complaiu  of 
tbe  ioepcicitm  of  Thomas,  lo  follow  in  the  com- 
"'     1  of  life  the  dictates  of  vulgar 
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pmdeuoe,  may  eaiily  abalain  fran  putting  ha 
hands  into  the  marks  of  tbe  nails  and  iuu  Ihc 
Bide  of  tbe  Lord  (John  ix.  SB) ;  but  whoaoenr  ii 
ready  to  die  wilh  the  Lord  will  be  indiiMd  In 
avail  himaelf  of  eitraordiaary  evideDee  for  eiDv 
ordinarj  &cta,  since  nobody  likes  lo  ■nfferinii- 
lyrdom  by  mistake.  These  remarks  are  iinOti 
against  Winer  and  others,  wbo  find  in  the  do- 
racler  of  Thomas  what  tbey  amndeTODomdieUiiT 
tnula,  via.,  inconnderate  &ilb,  and  a  Um  tr 
exadiag  the  most  rigonxis  evidence.  We  find 
that  a  resolute  and  lively  &ilh  is  always  neMS- 
sarilf  combined  with  a  sense  of  its  imputiw, 
and  wilh  a  desire  to  keep  iti  objects  onaUqytdud 
free  from  error  and  sapentitioD.  Cbrist  himKlf 
did  not  blame  Thomas  for  availing  hiiDielf  of 
all  possible  evidence,  but  only  proiraaDced  tboK 
blessed  who  would  be  open  to  coovidian  eva  if 
some  external  fcn-m  of  evidence  tbould  not  Ik 
within  tfadr  reach. 

Thomas  preached  Ihe  Gospel  in  Parthia(On- 
geu),  and,  according  to  Jerome,  in  Perva;  Uii 
WOE  burii'd  at  Edena.  According  lo  a  liter  tra- 
dition Thomas  went  to  India,  and  suffered  aur- 
tyrdom  there. 

THORNS  AKD  THISTLEa  There  art  ■ 
couaiderable  number  of  wolds  in  Scriptnre  ■kirk 
have  been  conudend  to  indicate  bramblea.  tnii. 
tboms,  thistles.  Rabbinical  wrilen  Mate  dot 
there  are  no  Jess  than  twenty-two  words  in  ikt 
Bible  aigniiying  thorny  and  prickly  planli;  ba 
some  of  these  are  probably  to  interpreted  olf 
because  they  are  unknown,  and  may  merdj  4^ 
note  insigni  Scant  sbnibs. 


3LS.   (ZbjrphuSptaiCbyu.] 

The  cot  given  above  represents  Ihe  Ziiw*" 
5;>iiui  Chriili.  at  which  Hasseloiust  tan, '  Id  lU 
probability  this  is  the  tree  which  tSaiiei  tbr 
crownof  thorns  pot  npon  the  head  of  Chti(t  It 
is  very  common  in  the  East.    This  plaat  is  "<? 
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fit  for  the  purpote,  for  it  has  many  small  and 
sharp  spinet,  which  are  well  adapted  to  give  pain : 
the  crown  mi^ht  easily  be  made  of  Siese  soft, 
roand,  and  pbant  branches;  and  what  in  my 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  greater  proof  is,  that  the 
leaTes  very  much  resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they 
are  of  a  very  deep  glossy  green.  Perhaps  the 
enemies  of  Christ  would  have  a  plant  somewhat 
resembling  that  with  which  emperors  and  gene- 
rals were  crowned,  that  there  might  be  a  calamny 
even  in  the  panishment.' 

THRESHING.  [Agrtccltore.] 
THRONE,  the  ornamented  seat  on  which 
royal  personages  gave  audience  on  state  occasions 
amoog  the  Hebrews  (1  Kin^  ii.  19;  xxii.  10; 
oomp.  Esth.  y.  1 ).  It  was  onsiually  a  decorated 
arm*chair,  higher  than  an  ormnary  seat,  so  as  to 
require  a  footrstool  to  support  the  feet.  Some- 
times the  throne  was  plaoed  on  a  platform  as- 
cended hj  steps  (Isa.  vi.  1).  Solomon  made  a 
throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  gold,  which  had  six 
steps,  with  six  lions  on  each  side  (\  Kings  x.  18). 
Archelans  addressed  the  multitude  from  *  an  ele- 
vated seat  and  a  throne  of  gold.'  A  throne  be- 
came the  emblem  of  regal  power  (Gen.  xli.  40) ; 
whence  the  phrases,  *  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom'  (I)eat  xvii.  18),  that  is,  to  rule  as  a 
monarch ;  and  '  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  a  person  * 
(1  Kinps  i.  13;  2  Kings  x.  80),  which  signifies, 
to  be  his  successor. 

THUM'MIM.  [Urtm  and  Thummim] 
THYATFRA,  a  city  on  the  northern  border  of 
Lydia,  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Sardis,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic  churches 
(Rev.  L 11 ;  it  18).  Its  modem  name  is  Ak-hissar, 
or  the  white  cattle.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was 
known  in  earlier  times  by  the  names  Pelopia 
and  Enhippa  (^Hiet,  Nat,  v.  29).  Strabo  asserts 
that  it  was  a  Macedonian  colony  (xiii.  p.  928). 
The  Roman  road  from  Pergamus  to  Sardis  passed 
through  it  It  was  noted  for  the  art  of  dyeing,  as 
appears  from  Acts  xvL  14.  It  still  maintains  its 
reputation  for  this  manufacture,  and  large  quan- 
titles  of  scarlet  cloth  are  sent  weekly  to  Smyrna. 
The  town  consists  of  about  two  thousand  houses, 
for  which  taxes  are  paid  to  the  government,  be- 
sides two  or  three  nuodred  small  huts;  of  the 
former  300  are  inhabited  by  Greeks,  30  by  Ar- 
menians, and  the  rest  by  Turks.  The  common 
language  of  all  classes  is  the  Turkish ;  but  in 
writing  it,  the  Greeks  use  the  Greek,  and  the  Ar* 
menians  the  Armenian  characters.  There  are 
nine  mosqnes  and  one  Greek  church. 

THYINE  WOOD  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
articles  of  merchandise  which  would  cease  to  be 
purchased  in  consequence  of  the  foil  of  Babylon 
?Rev.  xviii.  12),  This  wood  was  in  considerable 
aemand  by  the  Romans,  being  much  employed 
by  them  in  the  ornamental  wood-work  of  their 
villas,  and  also  for  tables,  bowls,  and  vessels  of 
different  kinds.  It  is  noticed  by  most  ancient 
authors,  from  the  time  of  Theopmrastus.  It  was 
the  citron-wood  of  the  Romans,  and  was  pro- 
duced only  in  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Atlas,  and  in  Granada.  It  grew  to  a 
great  size. 

This  cedar  or  citron-wood  was  most  likely  pro- 
duced by  Callitris  quadrivalvit^  the  Thuja  arti- 
eulata  of  Linneus,  which  is  a  native  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  of  other  uncultivated  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 
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317.    [CallitriiqiudriT&lTis.] 

TIBE'RIAS  is  a  small  town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth;  according  to  Joliffe,  about  twenty 
Elnglish  miles  from  Nazareth  and  ninety  from 
Jerusalem.  Tiberias  was  chiefly  built  by  the 
tetrarc>h  Herodes  Antipas,  and  called  by  him 
after  the  emperor  Tibenus. 

From  the  time  of  Herodes  Antipas  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Herodes  Agrippa  II., 
Tiberias  was  the  principal  city  of  the  province. 
It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which  Nero  added 
to  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa.  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias  were  the  largest  cities  of  Galilee.  In 
the  last  Jewish  war  the  fortifications  of  Tiberias 
were  an  important  military  station. 

According  to  Josephus,  the  inhabitants  of  Ti- 
berias derived  their  maintenance  chiefly  from 
the  navigation  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
from  its  fisheries.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem Tiberias  was  celebrated  during  several 
centuries  for  its  famous  Rabbinical  academy. 

Not  far  from  Tiberias,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Em  mans,  were  warm 
mineral  springs,  whose  celebrated  baths  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Tiberias 
itselfl  These  springs  contain  sulphur,  salt,  and 
iron ;  and  were  employed  for  medicinal  purposes. 

According  to  Joliffe  {TraveU,  pp.  48,  49,  sq.), 
the  modern  Tabaria  has  about  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  a  considerable  part  of  whom  are 
Jews. 

TIBEllIUS,  the  third  Emperor  of  Rome.  He 
is  mentioned  by  name  only  by  St.  Luke,  who 
fixes  in  the  fifth  ^ear  of  his  reisn  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ministry  of  John  Sie  Baptist,  and  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  other  passures  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  under  the  title  of  GBBsar, 
offer  no  points  of  personal  allusion,  and  refer  to 
him  simply  as  the  emperor  (Matt.  xxii.  1 7,  sq. ; 
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Mmrk  xii.  U»  sq. ;  Luke  xx.  22,  sq. ;  xziii.  2,  iq. ; 
John  xix.  12,  Bq.). 

TIB'NI  (buiUitig  tf  God),  one  of  thoM  ftctiou 
men  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  troables 
which  followed  the  violent  death  of  EUh.  He 
dispated  tiie  Uirone  of  Israel  with  Omri,  and  the 
ciTil  war  which  was  thns  kindled  between  the 
two  fkctions  lasted  for  about  three  years  with 
varying  suooess,  till  the  death  of  Tioni  left  his 
adversary  master  of  the  crown,  B.c.  929  (1  Kings 
xvi.  21-23). 

TI'DAL  {veneration)^  one  of  the  allies  who 
with  ChedorUomer  invaded  Palestine .  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  Tidal  bears 
the  somewhat  singalar  title  of  *  king  of  nations ' 
or  'Gentiles'  {gojfim).  We  cannot  tell  who 
these  Goyim  were  over  whom  Tidal  ruled ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  was  a  chief  of  several 
confederated  tribes,  whose  military  fbroe  he  con- 
tribated  to  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer. 

TIG'LATH-PILE'SER,  the  Assyrian  king 
who  subjected  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  b.c.  747 
[Assyria;  Ibrabl]. 

TIGRIS,  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise, 
twice  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of 
HiDDEKEL  (Gen.  ii.  14;  Dan.  x.  4),  which  sig- 
nifies *  the  rapid  Tigris.' 

The  Tigris  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
about  fiftMu  miles  south  of  the  souroes  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  pursues  nearly  a  regular  course 
south-east  till  its  junction  with  that  river  at 
Koma,  fifty  miles  above  Basrah  (Bassorah).  The 
Tigris  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty  or  thirty 
tons'  burden  as  fkr  as  the  mouth  of  the  Odomeh, 
but  no  further ;  and  the  commerce  of  Mosul  is 
consequently  carried  on  by  rafts  supported  on  in- 
flated  sheep  or  goats'  skins.  The  Tigris,  between 
Bagdad  and  Koma,  is,  on  an  average,  about  two 
hundred  yards  wide ;  at  Mosul  its  breadth  does 
not  exceed  three  hundred  feet  The  banks  are 
steep,  and  overgrown  for  the  most  part  with 
brushwood,  the  resort  of  lions  and  other  wild 
animals.  The  middle  part  of  the  river^s  course, 
firom  Mosul  to  Korua,  once  the  seat  of  high 
culture  and  the  residence  of  mighty  kings,  is 
now  desolate,  covered  with  the  relics  of  ancient 
greatness  ii.  the  shape  of  fortresses,  mounds,  and 
dams,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence 
and  irrigation  of  the  country.  At  the  ruins  of 
Nimrod,  eight  leagues  below  Mosul,  is  a  stone 
dam  quite  across  the  river,  which,  when  the 
stream  is  low,  stands  considerably  above  the 
surfkce,  and  forms  a  small  cataract;  but  when 
the  stream  is  swollen,  no  part  of  it  is  visible,  the 
water  rushing  over  it  like  a  rapid,  and  boiling 
op  with  great  impetuosity.  It  i^  a  work  of  great 
skill  and  labour,  and  now  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quity. At  some  short  distance  below  there  is 
another  Zikr  (dyke),  but  not  so  high,  and  more 
ruined  than  the  former.  The  river  rises  twice 
in  the  year:  the  first  and  great  rise  is  in  April, 
and  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia ;  the  other  is  in  November, 
and  is  produced  by  the  periodical  rains. 

TIMBRELS.    [Musical  Instrdmbnts.;] 

TIM^A  {restraint),  a  concubine  of  Eliphax, 
the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12-22;  1  Chroo. 
i.  36).  From  her  the  name  passed  over  to  an 
Edomitbh  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40 ;  I  Chron.  i.  51). 

TIM'NAH  or  TIMNATH,  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Canaanites  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12),  first  assigned 


to  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  1047),  sud 
afterwards  to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  4S) ;  bat  it  kag 
remu&ed  in  the  posisessioo  of  tiie  FbiUscs 
(Judg.  xiv.  1 ;  2  ChroD.  xxviii.  18;  eonp. 
Joseph.  Aatiq.  v.  8.  5).  It  »  chiefly  aoled  m 
the  abode  of  Samson's  bride,  and  die  plaee  vbcre 
he  held  his  marriage  f«mst  It  is  pnfaablvrcpe- 
sented  by  a  deserted  site  now  called  Ttbaek, 
which  is  about  one  hoards  journey  sooih-vat 
of  Zerah,  the  residence  of  Sanson.  Aooikff 
Timnah  lay  in  the  mountains  of  Jndsh  (Joib. 
XXV.  57 ;  Cren.  xxviii.  12-14). 

TlM^NATHHE'REa    (TnoiATH-snAH.] 

TIM'NATHSE/RAH  {partum  ^  abndoMit, 
i.e.  remainimf  pcrtiim%  a  town  in  themooDtsiBsof 
Ephraim,  which  was  assigned  to  Jodna,  ud 
became  the  place  of  his  residence  and  baiiil 
(Jorii.  xix.  50;  xxiv.  90).  In  Juds.  iL  9,  it  is 
called  Timnathrheres  (poriim  <f  du  rm);  tet 
the  fbrmer  is  probably  tne  oorreet  readinc,  usee 
a  possession  thus  given  to  Joshoa  after  tbe  nrt 
or  the  land  was  distributed  (Josh.  xix.  49).  wotld 
strictly  be  a  portion  remaining.  This  was  pn- 
bablv  the  same  with  the  Timnah  of  Joeeplns 
Uie  head  of  a  toparehy  lying  between  thoic  of 
Oophna  and  Lydda;  which  seems  to  be  ttto^ 
nised  in  a  place  called  Tibnefat  lying  noith-vca 
of  Gophna  on  the  Roman  road  to  Antipatn. 

TIMOTHY,  a  yonng  Christian  of  Derbe, 
grandson  of  Lois,  and  son  of  Ennioe,  a  JevcK. 
by  a  Greek  father,  who  was  probably  a  profdju 
(Acts  xvi.  1 ;  XX.  4).  He  seems  to  have  ben 
brought  up  with  grrat  care  in  his  &mily,  sod  lo 
have  profited  well  by  the  example  of  the  *»- 
feigned  ftuth'  whicn  dwelt  in  the  exoeUeot 
women  named  in  2  Tim.  L  5;  iii.  15.  Tbe 
testimonials  whidi  Paul  received  in  LvcaosU  in 
favour  of  this  jouog  disciple,  indooed  tbe 
apostle  to  make  him  the  oompanion  of  his  jfv 
neys  and  labours  in  preaching  the  Gospel  (Adi 
xvi.  2,  S;  1  Tim.  ir.  12).  He  became  his  noct 
fhithful  and  attached  colleague ;  and  is  fteqaeuti; 
named  by  Paul  with  truly  paternal  teDdemcsi 
and  regard.  Timothy  appears  to  have  beenvitb 
the  apostle  at  Rome,  and  to  have  been,  like  bip. 
a  prisoner  there,  though  liberated  beto  bin 
(Heb.  xiii.  23).  His  subsequent  history  is,  bov- 
ever,  unknown.  It  appears  from  1  Tim.  i-  ^ 
that  when  Paul  went  into  Macedonia  be  ItA 
Timothy  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Epbesos,  od 
there  are  indications  that  he  was  stiU  at  Epbem 
when  the  apostle  was  (as  usually  nndentood)  t 
second  time  captive  at  Rome,  and  without  bofe 
of  deliverance  (I  Tim.  iii.  14).  The  traditioD  it. 
that  Timothy  retained  the  charge  of  the  chorcb 
at  Ephesns  till  his  death,  and  eventaally  soffend 
martyrdom  in  that  city. 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  The  sstba- 
ticitv  of  these  epistles  is  proved  by  the  testioMs? 
of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  Banabss. 
Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp^  Ignatius,  and  onaj 
others ;  and  though  modem  German  critics  bsve 
attempted  to  set  aside  this  wdghty  msss  of 
external  evidence  by  minute  and  carping  critiol 
objections,  they  have  completely  fiuled.  Widt 
regard  to  the  time  when  they  were  oomyo&e^  ^ 
is  clear  that  the  first  epistle  was  written  tict 
long  after  Paul  had  left  £phesns  for  Msoedouia 
(ch.  i.  3),  and  in  all  probability  after  die  ^ 
parture  from  Ephesus  mentioned  Acts  zx> }' 
With  respMst  to  the  second  epistle,  it  is  ceraa 
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that  it  was  written  at  Rome,  and  while  Paul  was 
B  Driscmer  there  (L  6-16;  ii.  9;  i.  17;  iv.  21). 
Wnether  this  was  daring  his  first  or  second  im- 
priaooment  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  and. 
thoogh  not  without  difficulties,  the  opinion  that 
this  epistle  was  written  durins  his  second  im- 
prisonment seems  upon  the  whole  the  preferable,  i 
The  desiffn  of  the  first  epistle  is  partly  to  | 
inatmct  Timothy  in  the  duties  of  that  office  with  . 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  partly  to  supply  | 
him  with  credentials  to  the  diurches  which  he 
might  visit,  and  partly  to  ftimish  through  him 
ffoidance  to  the  churches  tbemseWes.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  ezdusiye  of  the  intro- 
duction n.  I,  2\  and  the  conclusion  (ri.  80,  81\ 
In  the  Jirht  or  these  parts  (i.  3-20^  the  apostle 
reminds  Timothy  ffenerally  of  his  nxnctions,  and 
especially  of  the  duties  he  had  to  discharge  in 
reference  to  certain  ihlse  teachers,  who  were 
anxious  to  bring  the  believers  under  the  yoke  of 
the  law.  In  the  $econd  ^ii.-vi.  2)  be  gives 
Timothy  particular  instructions  concerning  the 
orderly  conducting  of  divine  worship,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  behaving  himself  in  a  church.  In  the 
third  (vi.  3-19)  the  apostle  discourses  aninst 
some  vices  to  which  the  Christians  at  Epnesus 
seem  to  have  been  prone. 

The  design  of  tbe  second  epistle  is  partly  to 
inlbrm  Timothy  of  the  apostle's  trying  circum- 
stances at  Rome,  and  partly  to  utter  a  last  warn- 
ing voice  against  the  errors  and  delusions  which 
were  corrupting  and  disturbing  the  churches.  It 
consists  of  an  mscription  (i.  1-5^ ;  of  a  series  of 
exhortations  to  Hmothy,  to  be  faithful  in  his  seal 
for  sound  doctrine,  patient  under  affliction  and 
persecution,  carefiil  to  maintain  a  deportment 
becoming  his  office,  and  diligent  in  his  eudea- 
vonrs  to  counteract  the  unhallowed  efforts  of  the 
£ilie  teachers  (i.  6 ;  iv.  8) ;  and  a  conclusion  in 
which  Paul  requests  Timothy  to  visit  him,  and 
sends  the  salutations  of  certain  Christians  at 
Rome  to  Timothy,  and  those  of  the  apostle  him- 
self to  some  believers  in  Asia  Minor. 

TIN.  If  this  substance  be  really  intended 
bj  the  Hebrew  word,  which  seems  somewhat 
doubtful,  it  is  first  mentioned  amonff  the  metals 
which  were  to  be  purified  by  fire  round  among 
the  prej  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num.  xzzi. 
22).  It  is  also  named  among  the  articles  of 
commerce  which  the  Tvrians  received  from 
Tarshish  (Ezek.  xzvii.  12^ ;  and  a  levelling  in- 
strument of  this  metal  used  by  builders  is  noticed 
in  Zech.  iv.  1U.  The  Hebrew  word  also  denotes 
tbe  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  other  inferior  metals, 
combined  with  silver  in  the  ore  and  separated 
from  it  by  smelting  (Isa.  L  25). 

TINSHEMETH  (Swan,  Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut. 
xiv.  16).  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  tiie  true  meaning  of  the  word  thus 
rendered  in  our  common  version,  for  the  swan  is 
not  a  bird  which,  in  migrating  to  the  south, 
even  during  the  coldest  seasons,  appears  to  pro- 
ceed further  than  France  or  Spam,  though  no 
doubt  individuals  may  be  blown  onwards  in  hard 

Sles  to  the  African  shore.  In  all  probability 
*  bird  referred  to  is  the  porphyrion  or  purple 
gallinula.  Tbe  porphyrion  is  superior  in  bulk 
to  our  water-hen  or  gallinula,  has  a  bard  crimson 
shield  on  the  forehead,  and  flesh-coloured  legs ; 
the  head,  neck,  and  sides  are  of  a  beautiful 


turquoise  blue,  the  upper  and  back  parts  of  a 
dark  but  brilliant  indigo. 

The  porphyrion  is  a  remarkable  bird,  abound- 
ing in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  feeding  itself  standing  on  one 
leg,  and  holding  its  food  in  the  claws  of  ^e  other. 
It  was  anciently  kept  tame  in  the  precincts  of 
pagan  temples,  and  therefore  perhaps  was  marked 
unclean,  as  most,  if  not  all,  the  sacred  animals 
of  the  heathens  were. 


Sid.    [The  Plorpliyrlon.] 

TIPH'SAH,  a  large  and  opulent  city  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  doubtiess 
the  same  as  tiie  Thapsacus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  name  means  '  ford ;'  and  the  town 
was,  in  fiict,  situated  at  the  lowest  fording-place 
of  the  Euphrates ;  whence  it  became  the  point  of 
trading-communication  between  the  natives  east 
and  west  of  the  river.  On  this  account,  and  as 
commanding  the  ford,  the  possession  of  the  place 
was  deemed  of  great  importance  by  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  day.  This  circumstance  explains 
the  contentious  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
respecting  Carchemish,  which  was  a  strong  place 
a  little  lower  down  the  river,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Chaboras.  Solomon  obtained  possession  of 
Tiphsah  (I  Kings  iv.  24 J,  probably  in  connection 
with  the  series  of  operations  (of  which  the  build- 
ing or  fortification  of  Tadmor  was  one)  adopted 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Eastern 
trade  into  his  own  dominions  [Solomon  ;  Tad- 
mor] .  Nothing  remains  of  Tiphsah  at  the  present 
day  except  the  name ;  but  the  site  is  supfNMed  to 
be  marked  by  the  village  of  Ed-Deyr. 

TIRHA'KAH,  king  of  Cush  (Ethiopia  in  tiie 
Common  Version),  who  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
came  out  against  Sennacherib  when  he  was 
making  war  on  Judah  (2  Kings  xix.  9;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  9).  He  is  the  Tarakos  of  Manetho,  the 
third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  and  the 
Tearkon  of  Strabo  (xv.  687),  with  whom  the 
twenty-fifth  Ethiopic  dynastv  came  to  an  end. 
His  successful  opposition  to  the  power  of  Assyria 
is  recorded  on  the  walls  of  a  Theban  temple,  for 
at  Medinet  Abu  are  the  figure  and  the  name  of 
this  kmg  and  the  captives  he  took.  That  Tir- 
hakah  ruled  at  Napata,  now  Gebel  Berkel,  and 
in  the  Thebaid  at  the  same  period,  is  proved  by 
the  additions  he  made  to  the  temples  of  Thebes, 
and  by  the  monuments  he  built  in  Ethiopia. 
That  he  was  a  very  potent  monarch  is  evident 
fh>m  his  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  as  well  as  fh>m 
the  monuments  he  has  left  both  in  Egypt  and 
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Ethiopia*  and  his  maintenance  of  the  Egyptian 
poBst^sions  in  Asia. 

TIR'SHATA,  a  title  borne  by  Zernbbabel  and 
Nehemiah  as  Persian  goTemors  of  Judea  (Ezra 
ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65,  70;  viii.  9;  x.  2).  It 
seems  to  come  from  the  Persic  torsh^  *  severe/ 
and,  in  that  case,  wonld  be  eauivalent  to  *  yonr 
sererity  :*  oomp.  *  dretid  sovereign/ 

TIR'ZAH,  an  ancient  Ouaanitish  city  (Josh. 
xiL  24),  pleasantly  situated  (Cant  vi.  4),  which 
Jeroboam  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
which  retained  that  rank  till  Samaria  was  built 
by  Omri  (I  Kings  z.  j  xv.  21 ;  xvi.  24 ;  2  Kings 
XT.  4).    The  site  is  entirely  unknown. 

TISH'BITE,  the  Gentile  name  of  Elijah- 
•Elijah  the  Tishbite'  (1  Kings  xvii.  1,  2;  xxi. 
17)---derived  from  a  town  called  Tishbi  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  the  name  of  which  occurs  only 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  i.  2. 

TIS'RI  was  the  first  month  of  the  civil,  and 
the  seventh  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in 
which  fell  the  Festival  of  Atonement  and  that  of 
Tabernacles.  In  1  Kings  viiL  2,  it  is  termed  the 
month  of  Ethanim,  that  is,  the  month  of  stream- 
ing rivers,  whicii  are  filled  during  this  month  by 
the  autumnal  rains.  It  corresponds  with  our 
September— October. 

TITHE,  Ac.  (Lev.  xxvii.  80,  31,  32),  derived 
from  the  word  signifying  *  ten,'  which  also  means 
'  to  be  rich ;'  hence  ten  is  the  rtcA  number,  be- 
cause including  all  the  units  under  it.    This  num- 
ber seems  significant  of  completeness  or  abundance 
in  many  rassages  of  Scripture.    Jacob  said  unto 
Laban,  *  Thou  hast  changed  my  wages  these  ten 
times'  (Gen.  xxxi.  41);    *Am  not  I  better  to 
thee  than  ten  sons?  '  (1  Sam.  i.  8) ;  '  These  ten 
times   have  ye  reproached  me'  (Job  xix.  3); 
*Thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds'  (Luke  xix. 
16),  &c    This  number,  as  the  end  of  less  num- 
bers and  beginning  of  ^eater,  and  as  thus  sig^ 
niiying  perfection,  sufliciency,  &c.,  may  have  be^ 
selected  for  its  suitableness  to  those  Eucharistic 
donations  to  religion,  &c.,  which  mankind  were 
required  to  make  probably  in  primeval  times. 
Abraham  save  to  Melchizedec,  *a  priest  of  the 
most  hiffh  God,'  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoils  he  had 
taken  from  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  20 ;  Heb. 
vii.  4\    The  incidental  way  in  which  this  (kct  is 
stateo,  seems  to  indicate  an  established  custom. 
Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii.  22)  seems  simply  to 
relate  to  compliance  with  an  established  custom ; 
his  words  are,  literally,  *  And  all  that  thou  shalt 

B've  me,  I  will  assuredly  tithe  it  unto  thee/  The 
oeaic  law,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  others,  was  simply  a  reconstitution  of  the  pa- 
triarchal religion.  Thus,  the  tenth  of  military 
spoils  is  commanded  (Num.  xxxi.  31).  For  the 
law  concerning  tithes  generally,  see  Lev.  xxvii. 
30,  &c.,  where  they  are  first  spoken  of  as  things 
already  known.  These  tithes  consisted  of  a  tenth 
of  all  that  remained  after  payment  of  the  first- 
firuits  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  of  calves,  lambs, 
and  kids.  This  was  called  the  first  tithe,  and 
belonged  to  God  as  the  sovereign  and  proprietor 
of  the  soil  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-32  ;  2  Chron.  xxxi. 
5,  6).  The  proceeds  of  this  rent,  God,  as  king, 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and  remunera- 
tion of  his  servanu  the  Levites,  to  be  paid  to 
them  in  their  several  cities  (Num.  xviii.  21-24). 
A  person  might  redeem  or  commute  in  money 
his  tithes  of  seeds  and  fruits,  by  adding  the  value 


of  a  fifth  part  to  them  (Lev.  xxvii.  31).    Ontof 
this  tithe  the  Levites  paid  a  tenth  to  the  priestt, 
called  the  tithe  of  tithes,  or  tithe  of  holy  thiop 
(Num.  xviii.  26-28) ;  and  another  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  the  fields  belonging  to  their  dties 
(ver.  29).    The  first  tithe  being  pud,  the  propri- 
etor had  to  set  apart  out  of  the  remainder  a  se- 
cond tithe,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  the  ooom 
of  the  tabernacle,  in  entertaining  the  Levites  and 
his  own  family,  &c.(Dent  xiL  18).  If  thetroabk 
and  expense  of  transporting  this  seoood  tithe 
in  kind  to  the  tabernacle  were  too  great,  he  migte 
turn  it  into  money,  but  this  he  must  take  in  pe^ 
son,  and  expend  there  for  the  appointed  poipoie 
(ver.  24-28).    It  seems  that  the  people  were  left 
to  their  own  consciences  in  regard  to  the  jost 
payment  of  their  tithes,  subject,  however,  to  the 
solemn  declaration  *  before  the  Lord,'  which  diey 
were  required  to  make  concerning  it  every  thrri 
year  (Dent  xxvi.  12-16).    Possiblv  the  Levites 
were  not  prohibited  from  taking  due  care  that 
they  received  their  rights,  inasmuch  as  in  bier 
times,  at  least,  they  paid  their  own  dthes  to  the 
priests  under  sacerdotal  supervisioQ  (NeLx.  88 !. 
Upon  examination  it  will  be  fbuiid  that  the 
payments   required   by  Moses    of  the  Jerub 
people  were  exoeedinsfly  moderate,  and  were  m 
doubt  easily  borne  till  they  chose  to  inenr  the 
additional  expenses  of  a  r^al  establishmeot.   It 
pleased  God,  while  snstaming  the  relation  to 
them  of  sovereign  and  proprietor  of  the  lanL  to 
require  the  same  quit-rent  of  one-tenth  vbieh 
was  usually^  paid  to  the  kings  in  other  vM&m 
(1  Sam.  viii.  14,  15,  17;  comp.  1  Maoe.ii.35> 
Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  'an  ancient  lav'  at 
Babylon.     In  Egypt  one-fifth  was  paid  to  the 
king,  which  was  more  than  the  firrt-frnitt  aad 
first  and  second  tithes  put  together.    This  qmt' 
rent  God  appointed  to  be  ]^d  to  the  Lerites  ^ 
their  snbsiirtenoe,  since  their  fiestlve  share  in  the 
second  tithes  can  hardly  beaooooDted  part  of  their 
income.    They  had,  as  a  tribe  of  Israel,  an  orijp- 
nal  right  to  one-twelfth  of  the  land,  for  vhieb 
they  received   no  other  compensatioa  than  the 
tithes,  subject  to  the  sacerdotal  dedmatkni,  their 
houses,  and  glebes.    In  return  fbr  these,  they 
consecrated  their  time  and  talents  to  the  serrioe 
of  the  public  [Levites].    The  pay  meot  of  titbei, 
&C.,  was  re-established  at  the  restoratioB  of  ^^ 
ligion  by  Hexekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  .1,  6,  \i)tt^ 
upon  the  return  from  the  captivity  by  Nehemiah 
(x.  37 ;  xil  44 ;  xiii.  5).    The  prophet  HaUehi 
reproves  the  people  for  their  detention  of  the 
tithes,  &c.,  for  which  they  had  brought  a  ditiiie 
chastisement  by  fiunine  upon   themselves,  aad 
promises  a  restoration  of  plenty  upon  their  smcD^ 
ment  (iii.  8-12  ;   oomp.  lii.  9;  Ecclos.  xxxv.  9v 
In  our  Saviour's  time  the  Pharisees  scmpalouair 
paid  their  tithes,  but  neglected  the  wd^tier  mat- 
ters of  the  law.    His  oomment  on  their  coodoct 
conveys  no  censure  on  their  punctilioasiicsi  oo 
this  point,  but  on  their  neglect  of  aM>re  important 
duties :  '  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  imdone'  (Matt  xxiiL  33;  Lok' 
XVIII.  12). 

Tl'TUS,  a  Christian  teacher,  and  companiiw 
and  fellow-labourer  of  St  Paul.  He  was  of 
Greek  origin,  but  was  converted  by  the  ^9^^ 
who  therefore  calls  him  his  own  son  in  the  frith 
(Gal.  ii.  3 ;  Tit  i.  4),  He  was  one  of  the  pe^ 
sons  sent  by  the  church  of  Antioch  to  Jemaal^ 
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to  consult  the  apostles,  and  it  was  not  judged  ne- 
wsi^ary  that  he  should  receive  circumcision  (Acts 
XV.  2  ;  Gal.  ii.  1).     After  a  time  we  find  him  in 
company  with  Paul  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  18),  where  he  was 
well  received,  discharged  with  discretion  the  task 
confided  to  him,  and  declined  to  suffer  the  church 
to  defray  his  expenses  (2  Cor.  viii.  13,  sq. ;  xii. 
1 8).     He  then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  and  at 
Philippi  rejoined  his  master,  who  had  vainly  been 
expecting  him  at  Troas  (2  Cor.  vii.  6 ;  ii.  12, 13;. 
Ue  was  then  employed  by  Paul  in  preparing  the 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judaea,  and,  as 
an  incident  of  this  mission,  became  the  bearer  of 
the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  viii. 
1(),  17,  23).    On  a  subsequent  journey,  Titus  was 
left  by  the  apostle  in  Crete,  to  establish  and  re- 
gulate the  churches  in  that  island  (Tit.  i.  5),  and 
he  was  still  there  when  he  received  the  epistle 
from  St.  Paul  which  bears  his  name  (Tit.  iii.  12). 
He  is  therein  desired  to  join  the  apostle  at  Nice- 
polis;  and  it  is  presumed  that  he  did  so,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  him  in  his  last  journey 
to  Rome,  whence  he  was  sent  into  Dalmatia  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10).    Tradition  states  that  Titus  eventu- 
al ly  returned  to  Crete,  and  died  there  at  an  ad- 
vHiiceil  age. 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  The  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle  is  attested  by  a  large  body  of  evidence, 
and  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned,  except 
by  the  heretic  Marcion,  and  that  upon  the  most 
frivolous  grounds,  until,  in  recent  times,  it  was 
attacked  by  Eichhom  and  De  Wette.  But  their 
objections  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  upon  any  examination  of  them 
here. 

It  has  been  supposed,  on  apparently  good 
grounds,  that  the  apostle  wrote  this  epistle  at 
Ephesus  shortly  after  he  had  visited  Crete  (ch.  i. 
5),  and  when  he  was  about  to  snend  the  winter 
in  Nicopolis  (iii.  12).  From  tne  close  resem- 
blance between  this  epistle  and  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that 
both  must  have  been  written  while  the  same  lead- 
ing ideas  and  forms  of  expression  were  occupying 
the  apostle's  mind. 

The  task  which  Paul  had  committed  to  Titos, 
when  he  left  him  in  Crete,  was  one  of  no  small 
difficulty.  The  character  of  the  people  was  un- 
steady, insincere,  and  quarrelsome;  they  were 
given  to  greediness,  licentiousness,  fiilsehood,  and 
drunkenness,  in  no  ordinary  degree;  and  the 
Jews  who  had  settled  among  them  ap{>ear  to  have 
even  gone  beyond  the  natives  in  immorality. 
Among  such  a  people  it  was  no  easy  office  which 
Titus  had  to  sustain  when  commissioned  to  carry 
forward  the  work  Paul  had  begun,  and  to  set  in 
order  the  affairs  of  the  churches  which  had  arisen 
there,  especially  as  heretical  teachers  had  already 
crept  in  among  them.  Hence  Paul  addressed  to 
him  this  Epistle,  the  main  design  of  which  is  to 
direct  him  how  to  discbarge  with  success  the 
duties  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  For  this 
purpose  the  apostle  dilates  upon  the  qualifications 
of  elders,  ana  points  out  the  vices  from  which 
such  should  be  free  (ch.  i.). 

He  then  describes  the  virtues  most  becoming 
in  aged  persons,  in  the  female  sex,  in  the  young, 
in  servants,  and  in  Christians  generally  (ch.  ii.). 
From  this  he  proceeds  to  enjoin  obedience  to  civil 
rulers,  moderation,  gentleness,  and  the  avoidance 
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of  all  idlear.d  unprofitable  speculations  (iii.  I -11). 
He  then  invites  Titus  to  join  him  at  Nicopolis, 
commends  to  him  certain  brethren  who  were 
about  to  visit  Crete,  and  concludes  with  the  apos- 
tolic benediction  (ver.  12-15). 

TOB,  a  region  or  district  beyond  the  Jordan, 
into  which  Jephthah  withdrew  when  expelled 
from  Gilead  (Judg.  xi.  5).  As  the  name  occurs 
nowhere  else,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  its  position. 

TOBrAH,a  base  Samaritan,  who,  having  raised 
himself  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  be  a  trusted 
favourite  of  Sanballat,  did  his  utmost  to  gratify 
his  master  by  resisting  the  proceedings  of  Nehe- 
uiiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His 
dishonest  practices  and  threats  proved  alike  un- 
successful ;  but  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Nehemiah,  Tobiah  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of 
his  relative  Eliashib,  the  priest,  in  getting  him- 
self comfortabl;^  and  splendidly  established  in  *  a 
treat  chamber  in  the  house  of  God '  (ch.  xiii.  4). 
But  his  glory  was  short-lived.  Nehemiah  re- 
turned, and  caused  him  and  his  household-stuff  to 
be  ignominiously  cast  out  of  the  temple.  This  is 
the  last  that  we  know  of  this  member  of  that  vile 
class  who  are  ready  and  unscrupulous  tools  in  the 
hands  of  their  superiors  for  any  dishonourable 
undertaking. 

TO'BIT,  BOOK  OF  [Apocrypha],  one  of  the 
deuteru-canonical  books,  containing  the  private 
history  of  a  venerable  and  pious  old  man  of  this 
name,  who  was  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by 
Shalmaneser. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting 
either  the  author  or  the  age  of  the  book.  Professor 
Stewart  ascribes  it  to  an  early  period  of  the  exile. 
All  ancient  writers  looked  upon  the  narrative  as 
historical  and  authentic.  But  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  modem  times,  whether  the  book  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  true  history  or  a  moral  fiction. 
Luther  was  the  first  who  adopted  the  latter  view ; 
others  have  maintained  that  the  book  is  partly 
historical,  partly  mythical.  Gntmann,  a  modem 
Jewish  Rabbi,  adopts  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  fic- 
tion founded  on  facts. 

Its  authority  in  the  eariy  Christian  church  is 
beyond  question. 

TOGAR'MAH  b  the  Hebrew  name  of  Ar- 
menia. The  Armenians  consider  themselves  to 
be  descended  from  Gomer,  through  Torgom,  and 
therefore  they  call  themselves  the  house  tf  Thrgom, 
The  sons  of  Gomer  were  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and 
Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3 ;  1  Chron.  i.  6). 

Armenia  was,  according  to  Strabo^  distinguished 
by  the  production  of  good  horses.  This  account 
harmonizes  with  the  statement  that  the  house  of 
Togarmah  traded  in  the  fiiirs  of  Tyre  in  horses, 
and  horsemen,  and  mules  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14).  The 
situation  of  Togarmah  was  north  of  Palestine : 
'  Gomer  and  all  his  bands ;  the  house  of  Togar- 
mah of  the  north  quarters'  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  6). 

TOMB.    [BcRiAL.] 

TONGUE  is  used,  1.  literally,  for  the  human 
tongue.  '  Every  one  that  lappeth  the  water  with 
his  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth'  (Judg.  vii.  5). 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered,  why 
Gideon's  three  hundred  followers  should  have 
been  selected  because  they  lapped  water  out  of 
their  hands,  standing  or  perhaps  moving  onward, 
while  they  who  stayed  and  *  bowed  down  to  drink ' 
were  rejected.    Johephus  says,  that  the  former 
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thereby  showed  thar  timoronsness  and  ftar  of 
being  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  that  these 
poor-spirited  men  were  chosen  on  purpose  to  il* 
Ittstrate  the  power  of  God  in  the  victory  {Antiq. 
y.  6.  8.)  2.  It  is  personified.  •  Unto  me  every 
tongae  shall  swear/  that  is,  every  man  (Isa.  xlv. 
23;  oomp.  Rom.  xiv.  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  11  {  Isa.  liv. 
17).  3.  It  is  used  by  metonifmy  for  speech  me- 
rally.  '  Let  us  not  love  in  tongae  only '  (1  John 
iii.  18).  4.  For  a  particular  Umauage  or  dialect, 
spoken  by  any  particular  people.  '  Every  one 
after  his  ton^''(Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31).  5.  For  the 
peojde  speaking  a  language  (Isa.  Izvi.  18 ;  Dan. 
iii.4,7,&c;  Rev.  v.  9).  6.  It  is  used^unf/iVe/y 
for  anything  resembling  a  tongue  in  shape.  Thus, 
<  a  wedge  of  gold,'  literally  a  *  tongue '  (Josh, 
vii.  21,  24).  The  miraculoDS  mfi  ^tongues,  as 
well  as  its  corresponding  gift  of  interpretation, 
has  been  the  subject  of  two  opinions.  It  was 
promised  by  Christ  to  believers  (Mark  xvL  17) ; 
and  fulfilled  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  4,  11).  In 
1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  39,  we  have  '  to  pray  in  a  tongue' 
(yer.  14), '  to  speak  words  in  a  tongue '  (ver.  19). 
The  obvious  explanation  of  most  of  these  pas- 
sages ii,  to  speak  in  othv  livittg  kugmagett  ihc 
sopemalnral  acquisition  of  which  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  a  means  of  dif- 
fusing it.  Some  verses  however  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  strange,  ecstatic, 
inspired,  unearthly  language ;  but  these  all  admit 
of  a  different  solution.  In  ver.  2,  *he  who 
speaketh  in  a  tongue '  evidently  means,  he  who 
speaks  some  foreign  living  language;  the  sup- 
plied word  *  unknown '  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  is 
needless,  and  misleads  the  Ekiglish  reader.  It  is 
further  said  that  'he  edifieth  himself  (which,  as 
Macknight  justly  pleads,  re<^uired  that  he  should 
understand  himself),  and  edifieth  the  church  also 
if  an  interpreter  were  present  (ver.  28).  The 
key  to  the  difficulties  of  this  subject  is  the  sup- 
posed  absence  of  an  inspired  interpreter  (ver.  28), 
in  which  case  the  gift  would  not  be  profitable  to 
the  hearers.  The  gift  of  tongues  was  to  cease  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  8). 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  The  part  of 
the  primeval  history  which  relates  this  fact,  so  re- 
markable and  influential  upon  the  subsequent  for- 
tunes of  mankind,  is  contained  in  Gen.  xi.  1-10. 
This  narrative,  whl-^h  is  given  in  the  style  best 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  mankind  in  the 
infantile  state  of  our  race,  may,  we  conceive,  be 
resolved  into  a  statement  to  this  effect  :— 

An  orderly  and  peaceftil  distribution  and  mi- 
gration of  the  families  descended  from  Noah  had 
been  directed  by  divine  authority,  and  carried 
into  general  effect.  But  there  was  a  part  of  man- 
kind who  would  not  conform  themselves  to  this 
wise  and  benevolent  arraogement  This  rebel- 
lious party,  having  discovered  a  region  to  their 
taste,  determined  to  remain  in  it.  They  proceeded 
to  erect  a  lofty  edifice,  which  was  to  be  a  signal 
house,  a  rallying  point,  and  probably  to  erect 
around  it  groups  of  habitations,  not  mere  tents, 
but  houses  with  brick  walls,  so  that  the  adven- 
turers had  both  a  city  and  a  tower.  This  was  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  the  divine  government. 
The  omniscient  and  righteous  God  therefore  frus- 
trated it,  hv  inflicting  upon  them  a  remarkable 
affection  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  produced 
discord  and  separation. 

II.  The  date  of  this  event  we  cannot  satis&c- 
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toriiy  place  so  early  as  at  100  years  after  the 
flood,  as  it  is  in  the  commonly  received  chrono- 
logy. Every  view  that  we  can  take  of  the  pre- 
vious history  inclines  us  to  one  of  the  larger 
systems,  that  of  the  Septuagint,  whidi  gives  530 
years,  or  that  of  Josephos,  adopted  with  a  little 
emendation  by  Dr.  Hales,  which  gives  600  yean; 
and  thus  we  have  at  least  five  oentnries  for  the 
intervening  period. 

III.  Upon  the  onestion,  Whether  all  of  nxtn- 
kind  were  engaffea  in  tlus  act  of  concerted  dis- 
obedience, or  only  a  part  ?  we  confess  oanelves 
unable  to  adduce  irrefirasable  evidence  on  either 
side,  but  we  think  that  there  is  a  great  prepoo- 
deranoe  of  argument  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
supposition. 

IV.  Admitting,  however,  oar  inability  to  de- 
termine, with  absolute  certainty,  on  wh«»  side  of 
this  alternative  the  truth  lies,  no  difference  aecmes 
to  the  subject  of  this  article.  What  were  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  case  ?  In  what  did  the  Comfuaon 
of  Tongues  actually  consists  For  the  answer  s 
considerable  variety  of  opinions  has  been  pro- 
mulgated. 

Biit  the  hvpotheaia  of  a  change  in  the  prooaa- 
ciation,  leading  to  diversified  resnlts»  «hk  cf 
which  might  be  of  permanent  infloenee^  appesn 
to  us  to  have  the  most  of  probability  and  reason 
on  its  side. 

TOPAZ,  a  precious  stone ;  one  of  tlioae  which 
were  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Exod. 
xxviii.  17),  and  the  origin  of  which  »  referred 
to  Cush  (Job  xxviii.  19).  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  gem  to  which  the  modems  have  ap- 
plied that  name.  This  is  a  precious  stone,  fasv- 
mg  a  strong  glass  lustre.  Its  prevailing  cokmr 
is  wine-yellow  of  every  degree  of  shade.  T%e 
dark  shade  of  this  colour  passes  over  into  eana- 
tiou  red,  and  sometimes,  althou^  rarely,  into 
lilac ;  the  pale  shade  of  the  wine-yellow  passes 
into  ^yish;  and  from  yellowish-white  into 
greenish*white  and  pale  green,  tincal  and  ceb- 
don-green.  It  may  thus  be  difficolt  to  deteraiw 
whether  the  stone  in  question  was  the  ycUow 
topaz ;  but  that  it  was  a  topas  there  ia  little  rea- 
son to  doubt 

It  is  clear  that  the  stone  was  highly  praed  by 
the  Hebrews.  Job  declares  that  wisdom  wts 
more  precious  than  the  topai  of  Cosh  (Job 
xxviii.  19);  and  as  the  name  Cosh  indiides 
Southern  Arabia  and  the  Arabian  Gulf^  the  ia- 
timation  coincides  with  the  statement  of  Pliay 
and  others,  that  the  topases  known  to  them  csaae 
from  the  Topas  Island  in  the  Red  Sea,  vheeee 
they  was  probably  brought  by  the  Phanudaiw. 
In  Ezek.  xxviiL  13,  the  tonas  is  named  among  the 

Srecious  stones  with  whicn  the  king  of  T^re  was 
ecked. 

TaPH£T,a  place  very  near  to  Jerusalem,  oa 
the  south-east,  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of 
Hinnom,  where  the  ancient  Canaanites,  and  after- 
wards the  apostate  Israelites,  made  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  (compL  V%. 
cvi.  38 ;  Jer.  vii.  31 ).  After  the  return  fiwn  the 
captivity,  the  Jews  resumed  the  ancient  aastf 
for  the  whole  valley,  viz.,  the  valley  of  HisBaB; 
and  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  diagraoe  of  idob- 
try,  they  made  it  the  common  receptacle  of  the 
filth,  &c.  of  the  city,  in  which  *  fires'  wetv  amtt- 
nuaUjf  kept  burning,  to  consume  the  earcaases  of 
animals,  executed  criminals,  ftc*    ^ 
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sumed  portionfl  of  which,  as  well  as  the  off^sconr- 
logs  ill  general,  became  the  nidus  of  insects, 
vhoie  larvse,  or  '  wornos,'  revelled  in  the  corrup- 
tion. These  circumstances  fnmished  the  most 
apt  representation  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  future 
poDishment. 

TOWNS.  We  use  the  term  in  its  general  sig- 
nification, so  as  to  embrace  any  assemblage  of  in- 
habited human  dwellings  of  larger  sixe  than  a 
hamlet  or  a  Tillage. 

The  formation  of  towns  was  obviously  a  work 
of  time,  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  originally  built 
around  a  stronghold  or  fort,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants looked  for  protection  against  the  incursions 
of  enemies.    In  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  we 
find  towns  existing  in  Palestine  which  were  ori- 
ginally surrounded  with  fortifications,  so  as  to 
make  them  '  fenced  cities.'    In  these  dwelt  the 
agricultural  population,  who  by  means  of  these 
places  of  strength  defended  themselves  and  their 
property  from  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing desert,  who  then,  as  they  do  now,  lived  by 
plunder.    Nor  were  works  of  any  g^reat  strength 
necessary.    In  Palestine  at  the  present  day,  while 
walls  are  in  most  parts  an  indispensable  protec- 
tion, and  affricultnre  can  be  advantageously  pro- 
secuted only  so  fiur  as  sheltered  by  a  fortified 
town,  erections  of  a  very  slight  nature  are  found 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  rather  because  the 
most  fiivonrable  localities  offer  themselves  on  all 
sides,  owing   to  the  natural  inequality  of  the 
ground. 

Of  the  ancient  method  of  building  in  towns 
and  cities  we  have  no  accurate  knowledj^.  But 
the  law  of  sameness  which  prevails  so  ngidly  in 
Eastern  countries,  gives  as  an  assurance  that  a 
modem  town  in  Palestine  may  be  roughly  taken 
as  a  type  of  its  ancient  predecessors. 

At  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were  frequented 
as  the  court  of  justice,  the  town's  market,  the 
rendezvous  for  loungers,  newsmongers,  pleasure- 
seekers,  there  were  wide  open  places  of  greater 
or  less  dimensions,  where  on  im|X>rtaut  occasions 
the  entire  population  assembled  for  consultation 
or  for  action  (Neh.  viiL  1,  16;  2  Chron.  xxzii. 
6;  2  Sam.  zai.  12 ;  Job  xxix.  7 ;  2  Kings  viL  \). 
The  streets  were  not  so  narrow  as  streets  gene- 
rally are  in  modern  Oriental  towns.  Their  names 
were  sometimes  taken  from  the  wares  or  ^oods 
that  were  sold  in  them :  thus  in  Jer.  xxzvii.  21, 
we  read  of '  the  bakers'  street'    The  present  ba- 
zaars seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  this  ancient 
custom.    The  streets  of  Jerusalem  at  least  were 
paved  ;  but  the  streets  of  most  cities  of  Palestine 
would  not  need  paving,  in  consequence  of  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  foundations  on  which  they 
laj.     Herod  the  Great  laid  an  open  road  in  An- 
tioch  with  polished  stone.  In  regard  to  the  earlier 
periods,  we  find  only  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
Solomon  caused  the  fore-court  of  the  temple  to  be 
laid  with  flags.    Besides  paved  streets,  Jerusa- 
lem before  the  exile  had  an  extensive  system  of 
watercourses  or  aqueducts,  which  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  natural  supply 
having  been  limited  to  one  or  two  spots  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.     The  population  of  towns 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, fbr  the  materials  are  not  only  scanty  and 
disconnected,  but  in  a  measure  uncertain.    Re- 
specting the  government  of  towns,  we  have  no 
detailed  information  relating  to  the  ante-exilian 
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periods,  though  it  was  probably  in  the  hands  of 
the  elders;  and  in  Deut  xvi.  18,  Moses  com* 
mands,  *  Judges  and  ofllcers  shalt  tiion  make  thee 
in  all  thy  gates,  and  they  shall  judge  the  people 
with  just  judgment'  In  the  post-exilian  era 
magistrates  occur  under  the  name  of  Council,  at 
whose  head  was  a  president  or  mayor. 

TRACHONITIS  was,  in  the  days  of  the  He- 
rodian  dynasty,  the  name  of  the  country  situated 
between  the  Antilibanus  and  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains south  of  Damascus  and  west  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bataniea,  Ganlonitis,  Iturea,  and  Au- 
ranitis,  under  about  the  thirty-tiiird  degree  of 
northern  latitude.  It  is  at  present  called  Ledia, 
The  eastern  range  of  mountains  is  now  called 
Jebel  Maitai,  and  contains  great  caverns  in 
chalk  rocks.  The  southern  portions  of  the  an* 
cicnt  Trachonitis,  or  the  present  Le^ja*  consist 
chiefly  of  basalt  rocks. 

TRANCE  (Gen.  ii.  21,  &c.),  a  supernatural 
state  of  body  and  mind,  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  well  conjectured  by  Doddrid^,  who  defines 
it — '  Such  a  rapture  of  mind  as  gives  the  person 
who  falls  into  it  a  look  of  astonishment,  and  ren- 
ders him  insensible  of  the  external  objects  around 
him,  while  in  the  meantime  his  imagination  is 
agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  some 
striking  scenes  whieh  pass  before  it  and  take  up 
all  the  attention.* 

TRANSFIGURATION.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
upon  earth,  and  one  so  instructive  that  we  can 
never  exhaust  its  lessons,  is  the  Transfiguration. 
The  apostie  Peter,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
running  his  mind  over  the  proofs  of  Christ^s  ma- 
jestv,  found  none  so  conclusive  and  irrefragable 
as  the  scenes  when  he  and  others  were  with  him 
in  the  holy  mount,  as  eye-witnesses  that  he  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
excellent  glory,  *This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  If  we  divide  Christ's 
public  life  into  three  periods — ^the  first  of  mira- 
cles to  prove  his  divine  mission,  Uie  second  of  pa- 
rables to  inculcate  virtue,  and  the  third  of  suffer- 
ing, first  clearly  revealed  and  then  endured,  to 
atone  for  sin — uie  transfiguration  may  be  viewed 
as  his  baptism  or  initiation  into  the  third  and  last. 
He  went  up  the  mount  of  transfigurati<m  on  the 
eighth  day  after  he  had  bidden  every  one  who 
would  come  after  him  take  up  his  cross,  declar- 
ing that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  that 
he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  killed,  &c 

The  mount  of  transfiguration  was  long  thought 
to  have  been  Mount  Tabor ;  but  as  this  height  is 
fifty  miles  fh>m  Oeesarea  Philippi,  where  Jesus 
last  taught,  it  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  a 
mountain  much  less  distant,  namely,  Mount  Her- 
mon.  • 

The  final  causes  of  the  transfiguration,  although 
in  part  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  appear  to  be  in 
part  plain.  Among  its  intended  lessons  may  be 
the  following: — First,  to  teach  that,  in  spite  of 
the  calumnies  which  the  Pharisees  had  heaped 
on  Jesus,  the  old  and  new  dispensations  are  in 
harmonv  witii  each  other.  To  this  end  the  au- 
thor and  the  restorer  of  the  old  dispensation  talk 
with  the  founder  of  the  new,  as  if  his  scheme, 
even  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  it,  was  con- 
templated by  theirs,  as  the  reality  of  which 
they  had  promulgated  only  types  and  shadows. 
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Secondly,  to  teach  that  the  new  dispensation  was 
superior  to  the  old.  Moses  and  Elias  appear  as 
inferior  to  Jesns,  not  merely  since  their  faces  did 
not,  so  ihr  as  we  know,  shine  like  the  sun,  but 
chiefly  because  the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory 
commanded  to  hear  At'nr,  in  preference  to  them. 
Thirdly,  to  gird  up  the  energies  of  Jesos  for  the 
great  agony  which  was  so  soon  to  excruciate  him. 
Fourthly,  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  disciples, 
who,  being  destined  to  see  their  master,  whom 
they  had  left  all  to  follow,  nailed  to  a  cross,  to  be 
themselves  persecuted,  and  to  suffer  the  want  of 
all  things,  were  in  danger  of  despair.  But  by 
being  eye-witneases  of  his  majesty  they  became 
convinced  that  his  humiliation,  even  though  he 
descended  into  the  place  of  the  dead,  was  volun- 
tary, and  could  not  continue  long. 

TRIAL.      [PUHISHMBNT.] 

TRIBES,— the  name  of  the  ^reat  groups  of 
flunilies  into  which  the  Israelitish  nation,  like 
other  Oriental  races,  was  divided.  The  modem 
Arabs,  the  Bedouins,  and  the  Berbers,  and  also 
the  Moors  on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  are 
still  divided  into  tribes.  The  clans  in  Scotland 
are  also  analogous  to  the  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Israelites.  In  Gen.  xlix.  the  tribes  are  enumerated 
according  to  their  progenitors ;  vis.,  1 ,  Reuben, 
the  first-bom;  S,  Simeon,  and  3,  Levi,  instra- 
meuts  of  cruelty ;  4,  Judah,  whom  his  brethren 
shall  praise ;  5,  Zabulon,  dwelling  at  the  haven 
of  the  sea;  6,  Issachab,  the  strong;  7,  Dan,  the 
Judge;  8,  Gad,  whom  a  troop  shall  overcome, 
but  who  shall  vanquish  at  last;  9,  Asher,  whose 
bread  shall  be  fat ;  10,  Naphtali,  giving  goodly 
words;  11,  Joseph,  the  fruitful  bou^h;  12,  Ben- 
jamin, the  wolf:  all  these  were  ongtnally  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  In  this  enumeration  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  subsequent  division  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  into  the  two  branches  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  is  not  yet  alluded  to.  Afker  this 
later  division  of  the  very  numerous  tribe  of  Jo- 
seph into  the  two  branches  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh had  taken  place,  there  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, thirteen  tribes.  It  was,  however,  usual  to 
view  them  as  comprehended  under  the  number 
twelve,  which  was  the  more  natural,  since  one  of 
them,  namely,  the  caste  of  the  Levites,  did  not 
live  within  such  exclusive  geographical  limits  as 
were  assigned  to  the  others  after  thev  exchanged 
their  nomadic  migrations  for  settled  habitations, 
but  dwelt  in  towns  scattered  through  all  the  other 
twelve  tribes.  Concerning  the  artangeraent  of 
these  tribes  on  their  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness, in  their  encampments  around  the  ark,  and 
in  their  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  see  the 
cognate  articles,  such  as  Exodds,  Encampment, 
GENSAI.0GIB8,  Levites,  Wandering,  and  tiie 
names  of  the  several  tribes. 

TRIBUTE,  a  tax  which  one  prince  or  state 
agrees,  or  is  compelled,  to  pay  to  another,  as  the 
purchase  of  peace,  or  in  token  of  dependence. 

The  Israelites  were  at  various  times  subjected 
to  heavy  taxes  and  tributes  by  their  foreign  con- 
querors. After  Judsa  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  a  new  poll  of  the  people  and  an  esti- 
mate of  their  substance  were  taken  by  command 
of  Augustus,  in  order  that  he  might  more  cor- 
rectly regulate  the  tribute  to  be  exacted.  This 
was  a  capitation-tax  levied  at  so  much  a  head, 
and  imposed  upon  all  males  from  14,  and  all 
females  from  12,  up  to  65  years  of  age. 


To  oppose  the  levying  of  this  tribate  Judas  the 
Gaulouite  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  as- 
serting that  it  was  not  lawful  to  pay  tribate  to  s 
foreigner,  Umt  it  was  a  token  of  servitade,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  acknowltdge 
any  for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  tHe 
Lord.  They  boasted  of  being  a  firee  Dation,  and 
of  never  having  been  in  bondage  to  anj  nn 
(John  viii.  33).  These  sentiments  were  eziefi- 
sively  promulgated,  but  all  their  efforts  vere  of 
no  avail  in  restraining  or  mitigating  the  exac- 
tions of  their  conquerors. 

The  Pharisees  who  sought  to  entangle  Jesns  is 
his  talk,  sent  unto  him  demanding  wbikber  it  was 
lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Geesar  or  not;  bot 
knowing  their  wicked  designs,  he  replied,  *Wfaj 
tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  ? '  *  Render  imb 
CiBsar  the  things  which  are  CsMar's,  and  nniD 
God  the  things  that  are  God's.* 

The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  severally  reoaiB> 
mended  submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  ib- 
culcated  the  duty  of  paying  tribute:  'tribate  lo 
whom  tribute  is  due'  (Kom.  xiii.  1-8;  1  Peter 
ii.  1.3). 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.  The  money  coUected 
by  the  Romans  in  payment  of  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  Jews.  Tne  phrase  may  apply  to  moofV 
of  any  description,  coined  or  uncoined.  Tk* 
piece  shown  to  our  Saviour  at  his  own  request 
was  a  Roman  coin,  bearing  the  image  of  one  of 
the  CKsars,  and  must  have  been  at  Xhht  time  car- 
rent  in  Judsea,  and  received  in  paymentof  the  tri- 
bute in  common  with  other  descriptions  of  moitfj 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tribute  was 
collected  exclusively  in  Roman  coins,  or  that  tbe 
tribute-money  was  a  description  of  coin  difivreot 
from  that  which  was  in  general  drculatiffi 
[Monet], 

TRO'AS^  more  Ailly  Aiexandria-Trosa,  a  ctt; 
of  northern  or  Lesser  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  the  coast  at  some  distance  soathvard 
from  the  site  of  Trov,  npon  an  eminence  oppoate 
the  island  of  Tenedos.  Paul  was  twice  st  this 
place  (Acts  xvi.  8,  9;  xx.  6;  2 Cor.  ii.  12;  2 Tin. 
IV.  13).  The  name  Troas,  or  Troad,  strictlj  be 
longed  to  the  whole  district  around  Troy.  Alex- 
andria-Troas  is  represented  by  the  present  Eski* 
Stamboul,  and  its  ruins  are  now  concealed  ic  the 
heart  of  a  thick  wood  of  oaks,  with  which  the 
country  abounds. 

TROGYL'LIUM,  a  town  and  promontoiyoa 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  SaoMS, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  Sd6\ 
It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  15. 

TROPH'l  MUS,  a  disciple  of  Ephesus.  who  a^ 
compauied  St.  Paul  into  Judaea,  and  was  the  is* 
nocent  cause  of  the  dangers  which  the  apcstle 
there  encountered;  for  having  been  recogm»ed 
by  some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  and  seen  in  ooa- 
pany  with  Paul,  they  took  occasion  to  accost 
Paul  of  having  brought  Greeks  into  the  templf 
(Acts  XX.  4 ;  xxi.  29).  His  name  does  not  a|:aii> 
occur  till  after,  seemingly,  the  first  impriiODmeat 
of  Paul.  In  one  of  the  ensuing  journeys  he  re- 
mained behind  at  Miletus  sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  iO)- 
This  circumstance  is  regarded  as  fiimishiitg  t 
strong  fact  to  show  that  Paul  was  twice  impri- 
soned at  Rome;  for  Trophimus,  in  the  first ps«ag< 
to  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15),  was  not  left  behuuL  bot 
proceeded  to  Judsea ;  after  which  we  do  not  lo* 
sight  of  Paul  for  one  day,  and  know  that  he  «tf 


TYCHICUS 

not  again  at  Miletus  before  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Kome. 
TRUMPET.    [Musical  Instbdments.] 
TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.    [Festivals.] 
TRYPHE^A  and  TRYPHO'SA,  female  dis- 
ciples  at  Rome,  who  laboured  to  extend  the  Gos- 
pel and  to  sncooor  the  fiiithfnl  (Rom.  xvi.  12). 
Their  history  is  unknown ;  but,  from  their  names, 
they  were  probably  sisters. 

TU'BAL,  a  son  of  Japhet,  and  a  people  de- 
scended from  him  (Gen.  z.  2;  Isa.  Ixvi.  19; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  xxxii.  26  ;  xxxTiii.  2, 3 ;  xxxix. 
1),  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
near  the  Eaxine  TNations,  Dispersion  of]. 

ITJ'BALrCAaN,  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah, 
to  whom  the  invention  of  the  art  of  forging  metals 
is  ascribed  in  Gen.  iv.  22  [Smith]. 

TURTLE-DOVE  occurs  in  Gen.  xv.  9 ;  Lev. 
i.  14;  V.  7,  11,  &c. ;  Luke  ii.  24. 
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The  birds  of  this  subgenus  are  invariably 
smaller  than  pigeons  properly  so  called;  they 
are  mostly  marked  with  a  patch  of  peculiarly 
coloured  scntellated  feathers  on  the  neck,  or  with 
a  collar  of  black,  and  have  often  other  markings 
OD  the  smaller  wing-covers.  The  species  Columha 
Turtw^  with  several  varieties  merelv  of  colour, 
extends  from  the  west  of  Europe  through  the 
north  of  Africa,  to  the  islands  south  of  (^ina. 
The  turtle-dove  of  Palestine  is  specifically  the 
same ;  but  there  is  also  a  seoond,  we  believe  local : 
both  migrate  further  south  in  winter,  but  return 
very  early ;  when  their  cooing  voice  in  the  woods 
announces  the  spring.  In  the  rites  of  the  Hebr«iw 
law,  full-grown  or  old  turtle-doves  mi^ht  be  of- 
fered in  pairs,  but  only  the  young  of  pigeons  not 
full  grown.  They  were  the  usuu  offenng  of  the 
poor,  a  circumstance,  Bochart  remarks,  indicatiug 
the  humble  station  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  since  at 
her  purification  she  offered  a  pair  of  turtle-doves 
instead  of  a  lamb. 

TYCH'ICUS  is  the  name  of  an  assistant  and 
companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  accompanied 
Paul  on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx. 
4),  and  was,  at  a  later  period,  the  bearer  of  Paul's 
letter  from  Rome  to  the  Colossians.  Paul  styled 
him  a  beloved  brother,  faithful  minister,  and  fel- 
low-servant in  the  Lord,  who  should  declare  all 
his  state  unto  the  Colossians,  to  whom  he  was  sent 
that  he  might  know  their  estate  and  comfort  their 
hearts  (Col.  iv.  7,  8).  For  a  similar  purpose  Tj[- 
chicus  was  sent  to  the  Ephesians  also  (Eph.  vi. 
21,  22;  1  Tim.  iv.  12),  and  employed  in  various 
missionary  journeys  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According  to  tra- 
dition, Tydiicns  was  made  bishop  of  Chalcedon. 

TYPEL  The  bestdefinition  of^this  word,  in  its 
theological  sense,  is  that  which  Heb.  x.  I  supplies: 


a  type  in  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  or  as 
the  apostle  elsewhere  expresses  it  (Col.  ii.  17), '  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ.'  Adopting  this  definition  as  the  correct 
one,  we  proceed  briefly  to  point  out  the  different 
types  by  which  God  was  pleased  in  various  ages 
to  adumbrate  the/»ersoii  and  work  of  the  Redeemer. 
1.  Before  the  law,  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchize- 
dec,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph  were  eminently 
typical  of  Christ.  A^in,  under  the  law,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Jouah,  Zerubbabel,  and  Joshua  the  hish  priest, 
were,  tn  many  points,  singularly  types  of  Christ. 

2.  The  first-bom,  the  Nazantes,  prophets, 
priests,  and  kings,  were  typical  orders  cf  persons. 

3.  Under  the  head  of  things  typical  maLj  be 
noticed:  Jacob's  ladder,  the  burning  bush,  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  the  manna,  the  rock,  and 
the  brazen  serpent 

4.  Actions  typical  were:  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  passage  of  the  Red  sea,  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  passage  over  the  Jordan,  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  restoration  from  Babylon. 

5.  Rites  typical  were:  circumcision,  various 
sacrifices,  and  spndry  purifications. 

6.  Places  typical  were :  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  cities  of  refuge,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temple. 

The  above  types  were  designed  to  shadow  fi>rth 
Christ  and  the  blessings  of  his  salvation;  but 
there  were  others  also  which  pointed  at  our  mise- 
ries without  him.  There  were  ceremonial  un- 
cleannesses;  the  Uproey,  fbr  instance,  was  a 
type  of  our  natural  pollution ;  and  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  a  type  of  the  covenant  of  works. 

As  there  must  be  a  similarity  or  analog  be- 
tween the  type  and  the  antitype,  so  there  is  also 
a  disparity  or  dissimilitude  between  them. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  type  and  antitype 
that  they  should  agree  in  ail  things;  else,  in- 
stead of  similitude,  there  would  be  identity. 
Hence  the  apostie,  whilst  making  Adam  a  type 
of  Christ,  yet  shows  how  infinitely  the  latter  ex- 
celled the  former  (1  0>r.  xv.  47).  So  the  priests 
of  old  were  types  of  Christ,  though  he  inmiitely 
excelled  them  both  as  to  his  own  person  and  as  to 
the  character  of  his  priesthood  (see  Heb.  vii., 
viii.,  ix.,  and  x.). 

TYRAN'NUS,  a  sophist  or  rhetorician  of 
Ephesus,  who  kept  one  of  those  schools  of  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence  so  common  at  that  period. 
St  Paul  preached  for  two  years  daily  in  his  school 
after  quitting  the  synagogue  (Acts  xiz.  9).    This 

S roves  that  Uie  school  was  Greek,  not  Jewish.  It 
oes  not  appear  whether  Tyrannus  was  himself  a 
convert  or  not ;  for  it  may  be  that  he  let  to  the 
apostle  the  house  or  hall  which  he  used :  but  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  convert, 
and  that  the  apostie  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
him  aud  obtamed  the  use  of  the  hall  in  which  he 
himself  taught. 

TYRE.  The  original  position  of  tius  fiunoas 
city  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  midway  between  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  north-western  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine. It  was  a  colonv  of  Zidon,  and  was 
founded  before  the  records  of  history. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  centary  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  the  Tyrians  had  become  ftmous 
for  skill  in  the  arts.  About  1142  ii.c  (2  Sam.  v. 
11),  their  king  Hiram  sent  cedar-trees  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  workmen  who  built  David  a  house.    A 
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seneratioa  later,  when  SolomoD,  preparing  to 
hoild  the  temple,  sent  to  the  same  monarch  ibr 
similar  assistance,  he  said  to  him  (I  Kings  t.  6), 
'  Thoa  knowest  that  there  is  not  amone  ns  any 
that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  onto  Uie  Sido- 
nians.'  He  also  (1  Kin^  vii.  1 3)  sent  and  fetched 
Hiram  oat  of  Tyre,  a  widow's  son,  filled  with  can- 
ning to  work  all  works  in  brass.  In  subsequent 
ages,  every  king  coveted  a  robe  of  Tynan  purple, 
and  Ezekiel  rxxvii.  16)  speaks  of  'the  miUtitade 
of  wares  of  its  making,' — emeralds,  purple,  and 
broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and 
agate. 

The  commerce  of  Tyre  was  commensurate  with 
its  mano&ctures.  Situate  at  the  entry  of  the 
sea,  it  became  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many 
isles.  It  was  inhabited  by  seafaring  men,  and 
was  styled  by  way  of  eminence  '  the  merchant- 
city,'  whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  traf- 
fickers were  the  honourable  of  the  earth '  (Isa. 
zziii.  8).  Among  their  other  colonies,  whither 
'  their  own  feet  carried  them  a&r  o£F  to  sojourn,' 
were  Cyprus,  Utica,  and  Carthage.  In  the  S7th 
chapter  of  Esekiel,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt, 
Spam,  Greece,  and  every  quarter  of  the  ancient 
world,  are  portrayed  hastening  to  lay  their  most 
precious  tiungs  at  the  feet  of  Tyre,  who  sat  en- 
throned on  ivory,  covered  with  blue  and  purple 
from  tbe  isles  of  Elishah;  while  the  Gamma- 
dims  were  in  her  towers,  hanged  their  shields 
upon  her  walls  round  about,  and  made  her  beauty 
perfect 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  befbre  the 
Christian  era,  Shalmaneser,  the  king  of  Assyria 
who  captured  Samaria,  was  led  by  cupidity  to 
lay  siege  to  Tjre.  He  cut  oflf  its  supplies  of 
water  which  aqueducts  had  furnished,  but  wells 
within  the  walls  supplied  their  place ;  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  lie  gave  up  his  blockade  as 
hopeless. 

It  was  against  a  city  such  as  tins,  so  confident, 
and  to  all  appearance  so  justifiably  confident,  of 
sitting  a  queen  fbr  ever,  that  several  propliKets, 
particularly  Isaiah  and  Esekiel,  fulminated  the 
denunciations  which  Jehovah  dictated.  They 
prophcHued  that  it  should  be  overthrown  by  Ne- 
bncnadnezsar,  that  it  should  revive,  but  at  length 
be  destroyed  and  never  rebuilt 

Before  a  generation  had  passed  away,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Philostratus,  and  the  Seder  01am, 
Nebuchadneasar  came  up,  as  had  been  {pre- 
dicted (Ezek.  xxvi.  7-13),  makine  a  fort  casting 
a  mount,  and  lifting  up  &e  buckler.  At  the  end 
of  thirteen  years  (about  a.m.  3422)  he  took  the 
city,  and  iVi^  ^^^m  for^tten  seventy  years,  as 
had  been  foretold  by  Isaiah  (zxiii.  15).  In  the 
year  ilc.  332  TyTe»  which  had  been  rebuilt  on  an 
island  half  a  mue  fWxn  the  shore,  and  had  a^^ain 
become  a  fionrishing  emporium  for  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  upon  the  fiice  of  the  earu, 
*  and  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold 
as  the  mire  of  the  streets,'  was  assailed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  the  midst  of  his  Oriental  ca- 
reer of  conquest  It  sustained  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  and  was  at  length  taken  only  by  means 
of  a  mole,  by  which  the  island  was  turned  into  a 
peninsula,  and  rendered  accessible  by  land  forces. 
In  constmetinff  this  mole  Alexander  made  use  of 
the  nuns  of  tnu  old  city,  and  thereby  fulfilled 
two  prophecies  (Ezek.  xxvi.  12,  and  ver.  21).  So 
utterly  were  the  ruins  of  old  Tyre  thrown  into 


the  sea,  that  its  exact  site  is  coniesBedly  undctn- 
minable. 

The  mole  of  Alexander  has  prrveoted  Tm 
fh>m  becoming  insulated  again.  The  reritil  of 
t^e  city  was  long  retarded  by  the  rivalship  of  the 
newly-founded  Alexandria,  and  by  other  causei, 
but  it  was  at  length  partially  restored,  snd  vm 
often  the  subject  of  contest  during  the  crosada 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  till  1291, 
when  it  was  finally  yielded  to  the  MoiIen& 
Its  fortifications,  which  were  almost  imprrgnible, 
were  demolished,  and  it  has  never  since  been  i 
place  of  consequence.  Travellers  of  every  sik* 
ceeding  century  describe  it  as  a  heap  of  nm, 
broken  arches  and  vaults^  tottering  wills  lod 
towers,  with  a  few  starveling  wretches  boosiog 
amid  the  rubbish.  It  was  half  ruined  bj  is 
earthquake  in  1 837.  One  of  the  best  aocoonts  of 
its  present  appearance  is  given  by  I>r.  Robii»piL 
who  spent  a  sabbath  there  in  1838  {Biblical  AV 
searcnea,  iii.  395) :  '  I  continued  my  walk,'  bts 
he,^  *  along  the  shore  of  the  peninsula,  part  of 
which  is  now  unoccupied,  except  as  ^splaeetD 
spread  nets  upon,"  musing  upon  the  pride  sod  M\ 
of  ancient  T^re.  Here  was  the  little  isle,  ooee 
covered  by  her  palaces  and  surrounded  hf  ker 
fleets:  but  alasl  thy  riches  and  thy  fa]ne,tbT 
merchandise,  thy  mariners  and  thy  pilots,  tbr 
caulkers,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandiR 
that  were  in  thee, — where  are  they?  Tyrehu 
indeed  become  like  the  **  the  top  of  a  rock."  Tbt 
sole  tokens  of  her  more  ancient  splendour-^ 
lumiis  of  red  and  grey  gramte,  sometiinei  fivtror 
fifW  heaped  together,  or  marble  pillan— lie  bcwt 
and  strewed  beneath  the  waves  in  the  midst  o{ 
the  sea;  and  the  hovels  that  now  nestle  npoo  i 
portion  of  her  site  present  no  contradictioQ  of  tk 
dread  decree,  **  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  moR." ' 


u. 


U'LAI,  a  nver  which  flowed  by  9ias[^' 
8Han]  into  the  united  stream  of  tlM  Tigris  nd 
Euphrates.  It  is  mentioned  in  Dan.  viiL  1  h 
is  called  by  Pliny  Euheus,  bat  is  described  \ij 
Greek  writers  under  the  name  of  Chosspes,  vai 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Kerah,  called  bf 
the  Turks  Karasu.  This  river  is  formed  bytbe 
junction  of  many  streams  in  ^e  provbee  or  A> 
delan,  in  Kurdistan.  It  runs  through  the  piui 
of  Kermanshah,  and  being  greatly  meressed  * 
magnitude  by  the  junction  of  two  snttll  rivA 
proceeds  with  a  funoos  course  towards  Kbosisn 
receiving  numerous  tributaries  in  its  pesssge.  1^ 
passes  on  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Shu  [So*: 
see  ShubhanI  and  enters  the  ^t-ul-Arsb  sboii 
twenty  miles  oelow  Koma. 

UNCLEAN  BIRDS.  The  spedes  whidi  tbe 
law  forbade  the  Israelites  to  use  fbr  fbod  (I^<- 
xi.  and  Dent  xiv.)  include  bats,  becaofe  is  ^ 
most  ancient  classificadons  of  animals,  all  flp( 
animals  were  considered  to  belong  more  to  biidt 
than  quadrupeds ;  in  other  respects  the  list  i> 
confined  nearly  to  the  same  genera  and  sp^ 
as  are  at  the  present  day  rejected  in  all  Cbrtfti** 
countries.  There  are  only  twentv  named ;  ^ 
in  the  text  the  additional  words  <  of  the  like  ki»! 
clearlv  imply  sometimes  even  more  tiisn  ccstf^ 
and  the  explanations  of  the  law  snpersdded  b< 
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human  authority  indieate  several  which  do  not 
occur  in  either  list  Every  ornithologist  who  re- 
views this  question  with  care  will  feel  that,  with 
certain  exeeptioii8»  the  proposed  identifications 
cannot  be  regarded  as  churning  entire  confidence. 
UNICORN.  The  radical  meaninR  of  the  He- 
brew word  (raeia)  thus  rendered  nimishes  no 
evidence  that  an  animal  such  as  is  now  under- 
stood by  *  unicorn '  was  known  to  exist,  or  that  a 
rhinoceros  is  thereby  absolutely  indicated ;  and 
there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  inference 
that  either  was  at  any  time  resident  in  Western 


S9S.    [Blbo0  MTlfWnia.] 

The  Indian  rhinooerotes  are  essentially  tropical 
animals,  and  there  is  no  indication  extant  that  in 
a  wild  stale  they  ever  extended  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus.  Sarlv  eolomes  and  caravans  from  the 
East  most  probably  brooght  rumours  of  the  power 
and  obstinacy  of  these  animals  to  Western  Ana, 
and  it  might  have  been  remarked  that  under  ex- 
otement  the  rhinoceros  raises  its  head  and  horn 
on  high,  as  it  were  in  exultation,  though  it  is 


SSl.    [Horn  of  the  nnknown  ipecin  of  Rhinocera.] 

xnost  likely  because  the  sense  of  smelling  is  more 
potent  in  it  than  that  of  sight,  which  is  only 
lateral,  and  confined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
folds  of  skin  projecting  beyond  the  eye-balls. 
The  rhinoceros  is  not  absolutely  untamable— a 
^Mt  implied  even  in  Job.    Thus  we  take  this 

Secies  as  the  orip;inal  type  of  the  unicorn ;  but 
e  active  invention  of  Arabic  minds,  accident- 
ally, perhuB,  in  the  first  instance,  discovered  a 
species  of  Orifx  (generically  bold  and  pugnacious 
ruminants),  with  the  loss  of  one  of  its  long, 
slender,  and  destructive  horns.    In  this  animal 
Che  reesi  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  far  East  became 
personified,  being  most  probably  an  Oryx  Leur 
coryxf  since  individuals  of  that  species  have  been 
repeatedly  exhibited  in  subsequent  aces  as  uni- 
corns, when  accident  or  artifice  haa  deprived 
them  of  one  of  their  frontal  weapons.    In  Africa, 
however,  among  three  or  four  known  species  of 
rhinoceros,  and  vague  rumours  of  a  Bisukaie 
species  of  unicorn,  probably  only  the  repetition 
of  Arabian  reports,  there  appears  to  exist  between 
Congo,  Abyisinia,  and  the  Cape,  precisely  the 
terra  imcomUa  of  Africa,  a  real  pachydermous 
animal,  which  seems  to  possess  the  chancteristics 


of  the  poetical  nnicom.  In  the  narratives  of  the 
natives  of  the  different  regions  in  oaestion  there 
is  certainly  both  exaggeration  and  error;  but 
they  all  incline  to  a  description  which  would 
make  the  animal  indicated  a  pachyderm  of  the 
rhinoceros  group,  with  a  long  and  slender  horn 
proceeding  from  the  forehead,  perhaps  with  an- 
other incipient  behind  it,  and  in  general  structure 
much  lighter  than  other  rhinocerotes. 

UTHAZ,  a  country  from  which  gold  was  ob- 
tained (Jer.  X.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5).  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ophir. 

UPPER-ROOM.    [HoDBE.] 

UR,  of  the  Chaldees,  was  the  native  place  of 
the  family  of  Abraham,  whence  he  migrated  first 
to  Haran  and  then  to  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31 ; 
XV.  7 ;  Neh.  ix.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  4\  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  district  identical  with  the  modem  pa- 
shalic  of  Urfa,  to  which  there  belong;  several 
districts,  among  others  Rouha,  which  is  the  an- 
cient Edessa. 

UR'BAN,  a  disciple  at  Rome,  and  one  of 
Paul's  companions  m  labour  (Rom.  xvi.  9). 
Nothinff  is  known  of  him ;  but  his  name  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  Roman. 

URFAH  (flame  of  Jehovah),  a  Hittite,  and 
therefore  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Palestine,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  list 
of  the  '  worthies '  or  champions  of  king  David, 
in  whose  army  he  was  an  officer.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Bathsheba ;  and  while  he  was  absent 
with  the  army  before  Rabbah,  David  conceived 
and  gratified  a  criminal  passion  for  his  wife. 
The  king  then  directed  Joab  to  send  him  to 
Jerusalem,  but  £iiling  to  make  his  presence  in- 
strumental in  securing  Bathsheba  from  the  le^ 
consequences  of  her  misconduct,  he  sent  him 
back  with  a  letter  directing  Joab  to  expose  him 
to  the  enemy  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  ensure  his 
destruction.  This  the  unscrupulous  Joab  ac- 
complished; and  David  then  took  the  widow 
into  his  own  harem  (2  Sam.  xi. ;  xxiii.  89)  [David  ; 

BATHflHEBa]. 

1.  URrjAH  (Jlame  ofJehovah\  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  King  Ahas.  He  re- 
ceived from  this  yonne  prince,  who  was  then  at 
Damascus,  the  model  of  an  altar  which  had  there 
eng&^ed  his  attention,  with  orders  to  make  one 
like  It  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  his  duty  to  refuse 
compliance  with  this  dangerous  order;  but  he 
made  such  haste  in  his  obedience  that  the  altar 
was  completed  by  the  time  Ahaz  returned ;  and 
he  afterwards  went  so  far  in  his  subservience  as 
to  ofier  upon  this  new  and  unauthorized  altar  the 
sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses  (2  Kings 
xvi.  1 0- 1 2 ).  He  was  probably  not  so  fully  aware 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  of  the  crime  and  danger 
involved  in  this  concession  to  a  royal  caprice, 
being  a  transgression  of  the  law  which  fixed  the 
form  of  tiie  Mosaical  altar  (Exod.  xxviL  1-8 ; 
xxxviii.  1-7);  for  he  appean  to  have  been  in 
intention  a  good  man,  as  he  is  one  of  the '  faith- 
ful witnesses '  chosen  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  to  attest 
one  of  Iris  prophecies. 

2.  URUAH,  a  prophet,  son  of  Shemaiah  of 
Kiijath-pearim  in  Judah,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiakim,  uttered  prophecies  against  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem,  of  the  same  tenour  as  those  which  Je- 
remiah was  commissioned  to  deliver.  Menaced 
with  death  Inr  the  king,  Urijah  sought  refuge  in 
Egypt ;  but  Judsesa  was  at  that  time  subject  to 
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Pbaraoh-Necho,  who  had  no  interest  in  protecting 
a  proscribed  fugitiTe  who  foretold  the  conqoeatB 
of  the  Babylonians.  He  was  therefore  delivered 
up  on  the  demand  of  Jehoiakim,  who  put  him  to 
death,  and  ordered  him  to  be  baried  dishouonr- 
ably  in  one  of  the  graves  of  the  meanest  of  the 
people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20.  21). 

U'RIMandTHCJM'MIM.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal opinions  respectinff  the  UriuiandThummim. 
One  is,  that  these  words  simply  denote  the  four 
rows  of  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the 
high-priest,  and  are  so  called  ftom  their  brilliancy 
and  perfection;  which  stones,  in  answer  to  an 
appeal  to  God  in  difficult  cases,  indicated  his  mind 
and  will  by  some  supernatural  appearance.  Thus, 
as  we  know  that  upon  each  of  the  stones  was  to  be 
engraven  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  letters  forming  the 
divine  response  became  some  way  or  other  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  letters.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  others  that  the  response  was  given 
by  an  audible  voice  to  the  high-priest  arrayed  in 
fliU  pontificals,  and  standing  in  the  holy  place 
with  his  &ce  turned  towards  the  ark.  The  other 
principal  opinion  is,  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  two  small  oracular  imara,  similar  to  the 
Teraphim,  personifying  revelation  and  truths 
which  were  placed  in  the  cavity  or  pouch  formed 
by  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  and  which  uttered 
oracles  by  a  voice.  The  latter  is  corroborated  by 
the  authority  of  Philo,  and  seems  to  be  best  sup- 
ported by  external  evidence. 

USURY,  an  unlawful  contract  for  the  loan  of 
money,  to  be  returned  affain  with  exorbitant  in- 
crease. By  the  laws  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were 
forbidden  to  take  usury  from  their  brethren  upon 
the  loan  of  money,  victuals,  or  anything  else,  not, 
it  has  been  observed  by  Michaelis,  as  if  he  abso- 
lutely and  in  all  cases  condemned  the  practice, 
for  he  expressly  permitted  interest  to  be  ti^en 
from  strangers,  and  from  the  Canaanites,  but  only 
out  of  favour  to  the  poorer  classes.  After  tb« 
return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  they  were  re- 
quired by  Nehemlah  to  '  leave  off  Uiis  usury,*  and 
to  restore  to  their  brethren  what  they  had  exacted 
from  Uiem — '  their  lands,  their  vineyards,  their 
olive-yards,  and  dieir  houses ;  also  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  com,  the  wine,  and 
the  oil '  (Neh.  v.  1 0, 1 1 ).  Our  Saviour  denounced 
all  extortion,  and  promulgated  a  new  law  of  lore 
and  forbearance : — *  Give  to  every  man  that  asketh 
of  thee,  and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods, 
ask  them  not  again.'  *  Love  ye  your  enemies,  and 
do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again' 
(Luke  vi.  SO,  35). 

UZ,  a  region  and  tribe  named  in  Job  i.  1 ;  Jer. 
XXV.  20 ;  Lam.  iv.  21 ;  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  south  of  Arabia  Ueserta, 
between  Idumaea,  Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates. 

U'Z  AL,  a  descendant  of  Joktan,  founder  of  one 
of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Joktanida  in  Yemen 
(Gen.  X.  27). 

UZ'ZAH  (atrength)t  son  of  Abinadab,  a  Levite, 
who,  with  his  brother  Ahio,  conducted  the  new 
oart  on  which  the  ark  was  taken  from  Kiijath- 
jearim  to  Jeruffalem.  When  the  procession  reached 
the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon,  the  oxen  drawing 
the  cart  beoime  unruly,  and  Uzzah  hastily  put 
forth  his  hand  to  stay  the  ark,  which  was  shaken 
by  their  movements.  For  this  the  anger  of  the 
liord  smote  him,  and  he  died  on  the  spot    This 


judgment  appeared  to  David  so  levere,  or  tm 
hanh,  that  he  was  much  distressed  by  it,  snd  te- 
coming  afraid  to  take  the  ark  anv  fiirther,  lefth 
there,  m  charge  of  Obed-edom,  till  three  mootbi 
after,  when  he  finally  took  it  to  Jerualem  (2  Sam. 
vi.  l-l  I ).  The  whole  proceeding  was  very  im* 
gular,  and  contrary  to  the  distinct  and  frr  frn 
unmeaning  relations  of  the  law,  which  pn- 
scribed  that  the  ark  should  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Levites  (Exod.  xxv.  14),«hms 
here  it  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  drawn  bj  oxen. 
The  ark  ought  to  have  been  enveloped  in  Ht 
coverings,  and  thus  wholly  concealed  before  the 
Levites  approached  it;  but  it  does  not  ippes? 
that  any  priest  took  part  in  the  matter,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  ark  was  hrought  fbrtb,  a- 
posed  to  the  common  gase,  in  the  same  maaaer 
m  which  it  had  becm  brought  bade  l^  the  Pb- 
listines  (1  Sam.  vi.  13-19).  It  was  the  dntj  of 
Uzzah,  as  a  Levite,  to  have  been  acquainted  vith 
the  proper  course  of  proceeding :  he  was  thoe 
fore  the  person  justly  accountable  for  the  neglcet; 
and  the  judgment  upon  him  seems  to  bare  been 
the  most  efrectnal  course  of  ensnrins  attenuoo  to 
the  proper  course  of  proceeding,  ana  of  cbeckiag 
the  growing  disposition  to  treat  the  holv  mTsteria 
with  undue  familiarity.  That  it  had  thv  eilKi 
is  expressly  stated  in  I  Chron.  xr.  2, 13. 

UZ'ZEN-SHE'RAH.  a  small  citr  fbonded  bj 
Sherah,  the  daughter  of  Ephraim  ( 1  Chron.  vii.  S4 '. 

UZZFAH  (might  of  Jehavah\  otherwise  cslM 
AzARiAH,  a  king  of  Jndah,  who  b^an  to  ivifB 
B.C.  809,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  reigned  iiAj* 
three  years,  beins,  with  the  aole  exception  of 
Manasseh's,  the  longest  reign  in  the  Hebrew 
annals.  Uzziah  was  but  five  years  old  when  hit 
father  was  shiin.  He  was  sixteen  before  he  v« 
formally  called  to  the  throne :  and  it  is  dispited 
by  chronologers,  whether  to  count  the  fiAj-t*o 
years  of  his  reign  from  the  beginning  or  from  tbe 
end  of  the  eleven  intervening  years.  In  the  to 
half  of  his  reign,  Uzziah  bdiaved  well,  tnd  nt 
mindfiil  of  his  true  place  as  viceroy  of  the  Ditn^ 
King.  He  accordingly  prospered  in  all  his  ob- 
dertakings.  His  arms  were  successful  against  the 
Philistines,  the  Arabians,  and  the  AnuDonita 
He  restored  and  fortified  the  walls  of  JerasalA 
and  planted  on  them  eneines  for  disehaifiBf 
arrows  and  great  stones ;  ne  organized  the  mijh 
tary  force  of  the  nation  into  a  kind  of  miha 
composed  of  307,500  men,  under  the  command  of 
2600  chiefii,  and  divided  into  bands  liable  lobe 
called  out  in  rotation ;  for  these  he  provided  ntf 
stores  of  all  kinds  of  weapons  and  armoor,— span 
shields,  helmets,  breastplates,  bows,  and  slin^ 

Nor  were  the  arts  of  peace  neglected  by  bis: 
he  loved  and  fostered  agriculture ;  and  be  abo 
dug  wells,  and  constructs  towers  in  the  de»it, 
for  the  use  of  the  flocks.  At  length,  when  1^ 
had  consolidated  and  extended  his  power,  u" 
developed  the  internal  resources  of  his  oooctry. 
Uzziah  fell.   His  prosperity  engendered  the  pride 

which  became  his  ruin.  In  the  twe9rf*fciu|» 
year  of  his  reign,  incited  probably  b^  the  ezampK 
of  the  neighbouring  kings,  who  united  the  refv 
and  pontifical  functions,  Uzziah,  unmiod/Bloi 
the  fate  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  dared  to  attMapt 
the  exercise  of  one  of  the  principal  fhnetioiis  <> 
the  priests,  by  entering  the  noly  place  to  bam  v- 
cense  at  the  golden  utar.  But,  in  the  "^^J^ 
he  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  was  thrast  v» 
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Alactiou  of  the  goienimeat  being  wlniiaialered 
bf  hit  MD  Jothtm,  u  WI0T1  u  be  becune  of  tnffl- 
cicDl  ige  (j  KiDgs  XT.  127,  iS ;  -i  Chrou.  xxii.). 


VASHTI  (beauty),  the  wife  of  Ahunerm.  king 
of  Penia,  whose  refnnl  to  prewDt  benelf  on- 
TciJtd  before  tbe  compotaton  of  the  king  led  lo 
ber  dtgradatioa,  uiil  eTenlnallj  to  the  ulvuiee- 
ment  of  Esther   (Eath.  i.   9-12)   [Ahabuebot; 

VAT,  the  receptacle  in  which  grape*  and 
olives  were  trodden  with  the  feet.  Vat*  were 
either  farmed  with  itones  and  covered  with  inio- 
Inble  ceuent,  or  were,  in  ftvoarable  localitie*, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  forming  railed  reaerroin, 
into  which  the  picked  grapei  were  cad  and 
trodden  Dpoa  by  men  to  pren  Ont  the  muil,  or 
■WW  wioe,  which  flawed  oat  throdgh  erating*  or 
■poDls  into  large  vesKli  placed  outaiiu.  Id  the 
gjpdan  paintings  theie  '   ' 


I    huiging  down,  by  which  the 

'  ~  ud  which  greatly  helped  them 

imach  ai  (he  beam  acted  aa  a 


tbo«e  which  Ibe  Eaatem  women  wear  in-doon, 
and  which  are  omally  of  muilia  or  other  light 
texture,  attached  (o  tbe  bead-dreia  and  lulling 

down  over  the  l)ack.  They  are  of  difierent  kind« 
and  names,  lome  deacending  only  to  the  waiit, 
while  othen  reach  nearly  to  (he  groimd.    These 


othen  reach  nearlr  to  (1 
H  ased  to  MDoeal  tbe  &oi 


The  vdli  mentioned  in  Scripture  were,  i 

" "'"" '"       '  BOD*  to  the  wrapper*  of  di 

%  the  Eaaiem  women  enrelop 


tn.    rWlBt-iRw.] 


Thu  work,  althoogh  laboriona,  wai  perfbrmed 
with  great  animation,  accompanied  by  lintage- 
■ongs,  and  with  a  peculiar  abont  or  cry.  and  some- 
time* by  inatmmental  music  (Isa.  xri.  9.  10 ; 
Jer.  «T.  30  ;  xUiii.  39,  33). 

VEIL.  In  ancient  as  in  modem  times  there 
were  different  kiuds  of  this  cueutial  article  of  an 
Kastpm  female's  altire.  These  are  esseoiially  of 
two  description&  The  flr«t,and  which  aloneofler 
%aj  rea«nllI«Dee  to  the  veils  used  among  oa,  are 


M4.    [ODt.diin  Vafia,] 

tbemselTe*  when  they  quit  their  hoosei.  These 
are  of  great  amplitode,  and,  among  the  common 
people,  of  strong  and  coarse  textnre,  like  that  in 
which  Rath  carried  home  her  com  (Ruth  Hi.  15). 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABERNACLE  AND 
TEMPLR     [  Tabernacle  ;  Temi-le.] 

VERMILION.    rPiiBrLE.1 

VINE,  THE.  wilb  in  fruit,  the  grape,  as  well 
aa  wine.  i«  very  freqnently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  might  be  expected  from  its  bring  a  native 
of  tiie  East,  well  known  to  andent  nations,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  its  Tarioos  natural  and  uti' 
flcial  producn.  The  vine  is  a  native  of  the  hilly 
region  on  Ihesonthern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Gbtlan.  Every  part 
nf  it  was  and  still  continues  to  be  highly  valued. 
The  sap  was  at  one  time  used  in  medidne.    Ver- 
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jaiee  expressed  from  wild  gnpes  is  well  known 
for  its  acidity.  The  late  Sir  A.  Barnes  mentions 
that  in  Canbul  they  use  grape  powder,  obtained 
by  drying  and  powdering  the  unripe  frnit,  as  a 
pleasant  acid.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  ererywhere 
nighly  esteemed,  both  fresh  and  in  its  dried  state 
as  raisins.  The  jnioe  of  the  ripe  fruit,  called 
must,  is  valued  as  a  pleasant  bererage.  By  fer- 
mentation, wine,  alcohol,  and  vinegar  are  ob- 
tained ;  the  lees  yield  tartar ;  an  oil  is  sometimes 
expressed  from  the  seeds ;  and  the  ashes  of  the 
twigs  were  formeriy  valued  in  consequence  of 
yielding  a  salt,  which  we  now  know  to  be  car- 
bonate of  potash. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  vine  is 
so  frequently  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  products  of  Palestine,  and  of  particularly 
fine  qmdity  in  some  of  the  districts.  Those  of 
Eshcol,  Sorek,  Jibmah,  Jazer,  and  Abel,  were 
particularly  distinguished. 

VINE,  WILD.  It  is  related  in  2  Kin^  iv. 
Sd-40,  that  Elisha  having  come  again  to  Gilgal, 
when  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  many 
sons  of  the  prophets  were  assembled  there,  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  prepare  for  them  a  didi  of 
vegetables :  '  One  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather 
herbs  {oroth\  and  found  a  wild  tnfi«,  and  eathered 
thereof  wudaourdM  {petkyoth  aadeh)  his  lap-full, 
and  came  ana  shred  tnem  into  the  pot  of  pottage, 
for  they  knew  them  not.'  '  So  they  poured  out 
for  the  men  to  eat:  but  as  they  were  eating  of 
the  poitage,  they  cried  out, '  O  thou  man  of  Uod, 
there  is  death  in  the  pot ;  and  they  could  not  eat 
thereof.'  From  this  it  appears  that  the  servant 
mistook  the  fruit  of  one  plant  (pakvoth)  for  some- 
thing else,  called  orothy  and  that  tne  former  was 
vine- like,  that  is,  with  long  weak  slender  stems, 
and  that  the  fruit  had  some  remarkable  taste,  by 
which  the  mistake  was  discovered  whenever  the 

Eottage  was  tasted.  Though  a  few  other  plants 
ave  been  indicated,  the  pakyoth  has  almost  uni- 
versally been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  famil  v  of 
the  gourd  or  cucumber-like  jpkmts,  several  of 
which  are  conspicuous  for  tbefr  bitterness,  and  a 
few  poisonous,  while  others,  it  is  well  known,  are 
edible.  Therefore  one  of  the  former  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  latter,  or  the  oroth 
may  have  been  some  similarly  shaped  fhiit,  as  for 
instance  the  egg-plant,  used  as  a  vegetable. 

The  plant  referred  to  has  usually  been  supposed 
to  be  tne  colcofnth,  which  is  essentially  a  desert 
plant  Dr.  Kitto  says, '  In  the  desert  parts  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  its  tendrils  run 
over  vast  tracts  of  ground,  offering  a  prodigious 
number  of  gourds,  which  are  crushed  under  fbot 
by  camels,  horses,  and  men.  In  winter  we  have 
seen  the  extent  of  many  miles  covered  with  the 
connecting  tendrils  and  dry  gourds  of  the  pre- 
ceding season,  the  latter  exhibiting  precisely  the 
same  appearance  as  in  our  shops,  and  when 
crushed,  with  a  crackling  noise,  beneath  the  feet, 
discharging,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  light  powder,  the 
valuable  drug  which  it  contains.'  The  Globe 
Cucumber,  Dr.  Kitto  continues,  '  derives  its  spe- 
cific name  (^Cucumitprcphetarum)  from  the  notion 
that  it  afforded  the  gourd  which  **  the  sons  of  the 
prophets"  shred  bv  mistake  into  their  pottage, 
ana  which  made  them  declare,  when  they  came 
to  taste  it,  that  there  was  "  death  in  the  pot." 


This  plant  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  tk 
common  melon,  and  hat  a  nausecms  odour,  vluk 
its  fruit  is  to  the  tall  as  bitter  as  the  ColoqmntUa. 
The  fhiit  has  a  radier  singular  appearaoce  froB 
the  manner  in  which  its  surihee  is  armed  vitk 

Erickles,  which  are,  however,  soft  and  hani- 
Ms'  {Pietorial  PaUUine;  Pkyneal  Geog.  p. 
odxxxix.).  Bat  this  plant,  though  it  is  nsoseou 
and  bitter  as  the  Colocynth^  yet  the  fhiit,  not  beiif 
bigger  than  a  cherry,  does  not  ly^ear  likelj  to 
have  been  that  which  was  sHrv/  into  the  pot 
Celsius,  however,  was  of  opfaiion  that  the  Cvcuw 
agrati*  of  the  ancients,  and  which  was  fcond  \if 
Belim  in  desoendin(|f  Dram  Mount  Suv,  wu  tk 
plant  This  plant  is  now  ealled  sqairdn;  ca- 
cumber,  and  is  a  well-known  drastic  pornthv. 
violent  enough  in  Hs  action  to  be  conndered  ereo 
a  poison.  Its  fruit  is  ovate,  obtuse,  and  Msbnai. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  or  the 
Colocvnth  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  phnt 
mistaken  for  oroth  ;  but  th«  fhut  of  tlm  species 
might  certainly  be  mistaken  fbr  young  gheniBi 
Both  are  bitter  and  poisonous. 

A  fhiitfhl  vine  is  often  adduced  as  as  emblen 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  also  the  vine  tbit  v« 
brought  out  of  Egypt  A  period  of  security  nd 
repose  is  figured  by  everr  one  nttmg  ander  bs 
own  vine  and  fig-tree ;  and  prosperity  by '  JnM 
a  lion's  whelp,  bindin|^  Ma  fbal  to  the  vine,  ud 
his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine  ;*  both  indicatioK 
of  Eastern  manners,  where  sitting  in  the  dude 
is  most  pleasant,  and  tying  cattle  in  Mb 
situations  a  common  practice. 

The  vine  must  have  been  cultintted  n  Terf 
early  times,  as  we  are  informed  in  Gen.  ii.^ 
that  Noah  planted  the  vine  immediately  after  the 
deluge;  and  bread  and  wine  are  mentbaedia 
Gen.  xiv.  1 8.  In  Egypt  also  we  have  early  aotiee 
of  it  (Gen.  xl.  9,  10),  as  Pharaoh's  chief  taller 
saw  in  a  dream  a  vine  with  tiiree  branches;  ibl 
the  Israelites  complain  (Num.  xx.  5)  that  Mots 
and  Aaron  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  uto 
that  dry  and  barren  land,  where  there  were  neitber 
figs  nor  vines.  The  wines  of  Syria  were  in  eariy 
times  also  hishly  esteemed ;  and  though  the  grovdi 
of  the  vine  has  much  decfeaaed,  fhim  the  disii- 
nished  population  and  the  Mohammedan  rale,  yet 
travellers  still  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  sooetf 
the  wines,  as  of  the  vino  d'oro  of  Lebanoa 

VINEGAR.    [WiNB,] 

VIOL.    [Musical  iNSiBiniEim.] 

VIPER.    [Skbfknt.] 

VOW  may  be  defiind  as  a  religioni  voder- 
taking,  either,  I.  Positive,  to  do  or  pcrfona ;  1  ^ 
Negative,  to  abstain  fhmi  doing  or  perfominf  > 
certun  thing.  The  morality  of  vows  ve  ihiU 
not  here  discuss,  but  merely  remark  that  w«> 
were  quite  in  place  in  a  s^rstem  of  reli^ioD  vbkh 
so  largely  consisted  of  doing  or  not  domg  on^ 
outwud  acts,  with  a  view  of  pleasing  74o^ 
and  gaining  his  favour.  The  Israelite,  who  bid 
been  taught  by  performances  of  daily  recomB^ 
to  consider  particular  ceremonies  as  esamtitiv 
his  possessing  the  divine  fhvour,  may  easily  hue 
been  led  to  the  conviction  which  existed  pi^ 
bably  in  the  primitive  agea  of  the  world,  thtf 
voluntary  oblations  and  self-imposed  i*''*^ 
had  a  special  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  A^ 
when  once  this  conviction  had  led  to  correspoo^ 
ing  practice,  it  could  not  be  otherwiae  thsa  <> 
the  highest  oonaequenoe  that  theae  ttOtd  J^ 


iiii(ei,wlueh  in  unetity  diChred  little  fromtrnthi, 
shontd  be  Telisionil;  and  icnipiilDiiily  obaerred. 
VowB,  irhtcb  rot  on  m  hnnua  view  of  religioot 
obligmlioiu,  unUDiug  m  thej  do  th«t  i  kind  of 
r«»mpea*e  ii  to  be  made  M  God  Ibr  sood  eo- 
jojed,  or  coDBideration  offered  for  good  deiide- 
ntltd,  or  a  nstuitj  prewnled  to  bn]|  off  an  ui>- 
pending  or  tnreateaM  ill,  are  foand  in  eiinenee 
ID  tbe  antiquities  of  all  oationa,  and  preaenl  them- 
■elTca  in  the  earlieM  Kbiical  periodi  (Gen. 
;::   on .  Jndg.  -:    ""  -  '   = —  ^    i .  .  o  a — 


;  Eoelea.1 

it  thatOKHi 

(ow,  than  that  thoa  ihonldeit  tow  and  luM  pay  ' 
(oomp.  Pa.  IetL  13,  aq,;  Izzvi.  II;  oxtL  IS). 
Hw  vieir*  which  gnided  the  Hoaaic  lepalatian 


ticolan,  dtd  not  ■tlempl  to  londer  the  line  of 
coDtiDail;  between  the  pait  and  tbe  preieul.  He 
foosd  Towl  in  practice;  bs  aimed  to  regulate 
what  it  woald  have  been  foUy  to  try  to  root  onl 
(Dent,  xiiii.  31,  iq.)-  The  woida  in  the  SSud 
TciM  are  clcarlj  in  agreement  with  our  remaib : 
'  If  thoD  iltall  forbear  to  tow,  it  ahall  be  no  un 

VULTURE.  An  nnclean  Inrd  (Lct.  xi.  14). 
Tbe  wptae*  of  Toltare,  properly  ao  called,  have 
the  head  naled  or  downy,  tne  crop  external,  and 
very  long  wiDgi;  they  bare  all  an  o^osive  imell, 
and  we  know  of  none  that  eien  the  acarenger- 
anta  will  eat.  When  dead  they  lie  on  tbe  ground 
untouched  till  the  aun  hai  dried  them  into  mtmi- 
miea.  Thoae  fonod  in  and  about  the  Egyptian 
territory  are  Vattar  /uleiti,  V.  gyp*  (SaTigny), 
V  Mgmtiut  (Savigny),  V.  monachut  (Arabian 
Tulture),  V.  cintrtat,  V.  NabicuM,  and  a  black 
tpedea,  which  is  often  figured  on  E^ptian  mo- 
Diunenti  aa  the  bird  of  rictory,  hovenng  OTer  the 
head  of  a  national  hero  in  battle,  and  •ometimet 
with  a  banner  in  each  taloo.  It  ia  perhapa  tbe 
mpartat  barbalia  (j)era),  or  ^oiuier  gtver ;  tor 
though  neither  a  TDllore  nor  an  eagle,  it  ia  the 
largnt  bird  of  prn  of  the  old  coutment,  and  ii 
armed  like  the  eagle  with  formidable  clavi.    The 


bead  ia  wholly  feathered ;  its  courage  ii  equal 

ita  powen,  and  it  has  a  itrength  of  wing  probab  , 

superior  to  all  raptoriana,  excepting  £e  coiidor. 


It  ia  found  with  little  or  do  difference  from  Nor- 
way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  the 
Pyreneea  to  Japan.  Moat  of  the  aboie-named 
apeciea  are  occaiioually  Been  in  the  north  of 
p^rope.  The  voice  larin  in  different  Epecies, 
but  thoae  of  Egypt,  frequenting  the  Pyramid!, 
are  known  to  bark  in  the  night  like  doga.  Ex- 
cepting the  carrioo  valtures.  all  the  other  speciei 
are  of  large  size ;  lome  luperior  in  bulk  to  the 
swan,  and  alhera  a  little  le«a. 

There  can  be  no  doobt  that  the  While  Cairion 
Vulture  (  VvUur  percBopteruM)  is  the  bird  called 
in  Hebrew  (u  it  Etill  is  in  Arabic)  Racham,  ren- 
dered Gier-eagle  in  Lct.  li.  i8 ;  Dent  xii.  1 7. 
It  fomu  a  small  group  of  VolluridK.  lobgeneri- 
cslly  diitinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Perauptirai 
and  f/iophroti,  differing  from  the  other  Tulturea 
in  the  bill  being  longer,  stnugh^  more  attenuated, 
and  them  nntnnated,  and  in  the  back  of  the  head 


bulkier  than  a  meo,  but  it  stauda  high  on  the 
lege  Alwaya  toiled  with  blood  and  garbage, 
offensive  to  the  eye  and  noee,  it  yet  is  protected 
in  Egypt  both  by  law  and  public  opinion  for  the 
■ervicea  it  reodera  in  clearing  the  sffll  of  dead 
nrrnmrn  pntrefyinE  in  the  sun,  and  the  cultiTaled 
flelda  of  umumerabls  rata,  mice,  and  other  TCr- 
min.  It  eztenda  to  Palestine  in  the  summer 
seaaoo,  bnt  becomes  scarce  towards  the  north, 
where  it  ia  not  specially  protected;  and  it-aocom- 
panies  caraiani,  (iMtting  on  thdr  leATingt  and  , 
on  dead  camels,  &e. 


WAGES.     The  word  rendered  in  the  English 

Version  by  this  term,  signifies  primarily  'to  pur- 
chase,' to  obtain  by  some  consideration  on  tbe 
part  of  the  purchaser ;  thence  to  obtain  on  the 
part  of  tbe  seller  some  consideration  for  some- 
thing given  or  done,  and  hence  to  hire,  to  pay, 
or  receive  wages.  Wa^es,  then,  according  to  tin 
earliest  usages  of  mankind,  are  a  return  made  by 
a  purchaser  for  something  of  value — specifically 
for  work  performed.  And  thus  labour  is  recog- 
nised a*  property,  and  wages  as  the  price  paid  or 
obtained  in  exchange  for  such  property.  In  this 
relation  there  is  obviously  nothing  improper  or 
bumiliating  on  the  side  either  of  the  buyer  or 
the  seller.  They  have  each  a  certain  thing  which 
the  other  wants,  and  iu  tbe  exchange  which  they 
in  conseqnence  make,  both  parties  are  alike 
served.  In  these  few  words  lies  the  theory  and 
also  the  justification  of  all  service.  The  entire 
commerce  of  life  is  barter.  In  hire,  then,  there 
is  nothing  improper  or  discreditable.  It  is  only 
a  hireling,  that  ts,  a  mercenary,  a  mean  sordid 
spirit,  that  is  wrong.  So  long  as  a  human  being 
has  anything  to  give  which  another  human  being 
wants,  so  long  bas  he  something  of  value  in  the 
great  market  of  life ;  and  whatever  that  stone- 
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tfahig  may  be,  prorided  it  does  not  eoDtribiite  to 
eril  passions  or  evil  deeds,  he  is  a  tmly  respect- 
able capitalist,  and  a  nseful  member  of  the  social 
oommnnity.  The  Scriptoral  nsage  in  applying 
the  term  translated  *  wages '  to  sacred  subjects — 
thus  the  Almighty  himself  says  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XT.  1), '  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward ' 
— tends  to  confirm  these  views,  aod  to  suggest 
the  obsenraoce  of  caution  in  the  employment  of 
the  words  '  hire '  and  *  hireling,'  which  have  ac- 
quired an  offensive  meaning  by  no  means  origin- 
ally inherent  in  themselves,  or  in  the  Hebrew 
words  for  which  they  stand  (Gen.  xzx.  18,  32, 
33). 
WAGGON.    [Cakt.] 

WAIL.      [MOCRNINO.] 

WALLS.      [FORTIFICATIONB;   TOWKS.] 

WALNUT.  Walnuts  are  probably  intended 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  vi.  11, '  I  went  into  the 
garden  of  nuts'  The  Hebrew  name  (egoz)  is 
evidently  the  same  as  the  Persian  ffowz^  which 
has  been  converted  by  the  Arabs  into  jowz,  by 
a  process  common  in  the  case  of  many  other 
words  beginning  with  the  interchangeable  letters 
gqf  and  Jim,  In  both  languages  these  words, 
when  they  stand  alone,  signify  the  walnut,  ^oar- 
bun  being  the  walnut-tree :  when  used  in  compo- 
sition they  may  signify  the  nut  of  any  other  tree ; 
XhoB  jouz'i-boa  is  the  nutmeg,  joux-t-Atiu/t  is  the 
Indian  or  cocoa-nut,  &c.  So  the  Greeks  em- 
ployed icdfiuo¥,  and  the  Romans  nar,  to  denote  the 
walnnt,  which  last  remains  in  modem  languages, 
as  ItaL  noce,  Fr.  nour,  Span,  nuez,  and  Ger.  ntuz. 
The  walnut  was  also  called  royal  nut,  and  also 
Persian,  from  having  been  so  highly  esteemed, 
and  from  having  been  introduced  mto  Greece 
ftom  Persia.  That  the  walnut  was  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  East  we  learn  from  Abulp^ragius, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  Syria  has  been  recorded 
by  several  travellers.  That  it  was  planted  at  an 
early  period  is  well  known,  and  might  be  easily 
proved  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

The  walnut-tree  is  well  known  as  a  lofty,  wide- 
spreading  tree,  affording  a  grateful  shade,  and  of 
which  the  leaves  have  an  agreeable  odour  when 
bruised.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  in  April, 
and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September  and  October. 
The  tree  is  much  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of 
its  wood ;  and  the  kernel  of  the  nut  is  valued  not 
only  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  for  the  oil  which  it 
yields.  Being  thus  known  to,  and  highly  valued 
by,  the  Greeks  in  early  times,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  if  not  indigenous  in  Syria,  it  was 
introduced  there  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  that 
therefore  it  may  be  alluded  to  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, more  especially  as  Solomon  has  said,  *  I 
made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  planted 
trees  in  them  of  all  kind  of  fruits'  (Eccles. 
II.  5). 

WANDERING.  In  our  office  of  tracing  the 
steps  of  the  Israelites  fh>m  Goshen  to  Palestine, 
we  have  conducted  them  across  the  Red  Sea  to 
their  first  great  station  on  its  eastern  bank,  and 
thence  onward  along  the  shore  and  over  the  difis 
of  that  sea,  till,  following  them  up  Wady  Hebron, 
we  placed  and  left  them  before  Mount  Horeb,  in 
the  capacious  plain  Rahah,  which,  having  its 
widest  part  in  the  immediate  front  of  that  im- 
mense mass  of  rock,  extends  as  if  with  two  arms, 
one  towards  the  north-west,  the  other  towards  the 
uorth-east    A  belief  prevailed  that  there  was  no 


spot  in  die  Sinaitie  district  on  whidb  the  people 
of  Israel  could  assemble.  Bat  Dr.  BobiosoD  ku 
shown  that  this  opinion  is  incorrect,  and  that  is 
all  probabilit^r  the  plain  er-Rahah,  over  vbid 
Mount  Horeb  impends,  is  the  spot  where  the  ooo- 
gregation  of  Israel  assembled.  *  We  were  fv- 
prised,'  says  he,  *  as  well  as  gratified  to  find  bere,  ii: 
the  inmost  recesses  of  thue  dark  granite  di£. 
this  fine  plain  spread  out  befbre  &  moontai£. 
and  1  know  not  where  I  haye  felt  a  thrill  d 
stronger  emotion  than  when,  in  first  craasiugtk 
plain,  the  dark  precipices  of  Hoieb  rismg  ia 
solemn  grandeur  before  as,  we  became  swaR<if 
the  entire  adaptedness  of  the  scene  to  the  pB^ 
poses  for  which  it  wss  chosen  by  the  Great  He- 
brew legislator.' 

After  having  been  about  a  year  in  the  nudst  o( 
this  moontainoos  region,  the  Israelites  broke  ap 
their  encampment,  and  began  their  joaraey  ii 
the  order  of  their  tribes,  Judah  leading  the  nj 
with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  ander  the  goidaaer 
of  the  directing  cloud  (Num.  iz.  15,  sq.;  1. 11. 
sq.).  They  proceeded  down  Wady  SeiUi,lBTiag 
the  wilderness  of  Paran  before  them,  in  s  Donb- 
westerly  direction ;  but  having  come  to  a  |!Orge 
in  the  moantains,  they  struck  in  a  north-iiortk> 
easterly  direction  across  a  sandy  plain,  and  tbn 
over  the  Jebel  ct-Tih,  and  came  down  Wsdr 
Zulakah,  to  the  station  Taberah.  It  took  tbe 
army  three  days  to  reach  this  station.  Whaterff 
name  the  place  bore  before,  it  now  received  that 
of  Taberah  (fire),  from  a  supernatural  fire  vttb 
which  murmurers,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  tke 
camp,  were  destroyed  as  a  punishment  for  tbor 
guilt.  Here,  too,  the  mixed  multitude  that  vii 
among  the  Israelites  not  only  fell  a-losting  thaa- 
selves,  but  also  excited  the  Hebrews  to  reoieniber 
Egyptian  fish  and  vegetables  with  strong  dcaiv, 
and  to  complain  of  the  divinely  supplied  bubsl 
The  discontent  was  intense  aud  widely  sprad. 
Moaes  became  aware  of  it,  and  fbrthwith  Mt  bii 
spirit  misgive  him.  He  brings  the  matter  befin 
Jehovah,  and  receives  Divine  aid  by  the  appoist- 
ment  of  seventy  elders  to  assist  him  in  tbe  impo^ 
tant  and  perilous  office  of  governing  the  graft 
sensuous,  and  self-willed  myriads  whom  he  lad 
to  lead  to  Canaan.  Moreover,  an  abundance  of 
flesh  meat  was  given  in  a  most  profuse  snpply  of 
quails.  It  appears  that  there  were  now  600,000 
footmen  in  the  congregation. 

The  next  station  was  Kibroth-hattaavah,  near 
which  there  are  fine  springs  and  excellent  ])•»• 
turage.  This  spot,  the  name  of  which  signifitf 
*  graves  of  lust,'  was  so  denominated  from  i 
pla^e  inflicted  on  the  people  in  panishment  d 
their  rebellious  disposition  (Num.  xi.  S3 ;  XOx- 
X.  6),  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Haaeroth,  whick 
Robinson,  after  Burckhardt,  finds  in  el-Hndben, 
where  is  a  fountain,  together  with  palm-trees.  At 
Hazeroth,  where  the  people  seem  to  have  remaioed 
a  short  time,  there  arose  a  flunily  disaenuoo  k> 
increase  the  difficulties  of  Moses.  Aaron,  appt- 
rently  led  on  by  hb  siater  Miriam,  who  may  bare 
been  actuated  by  some  feminine  pique  or  jealoosr, 
complained  of  Moses  on  the  ground  that  be  bid 
married  a  Cushite,  that  is,  an  Arab  wife,  and  the 
malcontenta  went  so  far  as  to  set  up  their  ovd 
claims  to  authority  as  not  less  valid  than  those  of 
Moses.  An  appeal  is  made  to  Jehovah,  ^bo  rn- 
dicates  Moses,  rebukes  Aaron,  and  pimishes  Mi- 
riam (Num.  xii.). 
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*  And  afterward  the  people  removed  from  Haze- 
oth,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,'  at 
Ladesh  (Num.  xii.  16;  xiii.  26).  Here  it  was 
bat  twelve  men  (spies)  were  sent  into  Canaan  to 
arvey  the  country,  who  went  up  from  the  wil- 
emess  of  Zin  (Num.  xiii.  21)  to  Hebron ;  and 
eturning  after  forty  days,  brought  back  a  very 
laruuDg  account  of  what  thev  had  seen.  It  is 
vident  that  at  this  point  there  is  a  great  blank  in 
he  Scripture  narrative  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
sraelites.  They  were  ordered  to  turn  back  into 
he  desert  *  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.'  In  this 
vildemess  they  wanaered  eight-and-thirty  years, 
>at  little  can  be  set  forth  respecting  the  course  of 
iieir  march.  The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is, 
^hat  in  the  first  month  they  came  into  the  desert 
>f  Zin  and  abode  again  at  Kadesh ;  here  Miriam 
lies;  Moses  and  Aaron  bring  water  fVom  the 
-ock ;  a  passage  is  demanded  through  the  land  of 
Bdom,  and  refused;  and  they  then  journeyed 
from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  dies 
lu  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  correspontUng 
to  a  part  of  August  and  September.  Here,  then, 
between  August  of  the  sectrnd  year  and  August  of 
thefirtieth  year,  we  have  an  interval  of  thirty- 
eight  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert. 

In  this  way  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  jour- 
neyings  of  the  Israelites  becomes  perfectly  har- 
monious and  intelligible.  The  eignteen  stations 
mentioned  only  in  ue  general  list  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  preceding  Sie  arrivai  at  Kadesh,  are 
then  apparently  to  be  referred  to  this  eight  and 
thirty  years  of  wandering,  during  which  the  people 
at  last  approached  Ezion-geber,  and  afterwards 
returned  northwards  a  second  time  to  Kadeslt,  in 
the  hope  of  passing  directly  through  the  laud  of 
Edom.  Their  wanderings  extended,  doubtless, 
over  the  western  desert;  although  the  stations 
named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarters 
where  the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where 
Moses  and  the  elders  and  priests  encamped; 
vrhile  the  main  body  of  the  people  was  scattered 
in  various  directions. 

Where,  then,  was  Kadesh?  Clearly,  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine.  We  agree  with  Robinson 
and  fianmer  in  placing  it  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
Wady  Arabah,  where,  indeed,  it  is  fixed  by  Scrip- 
ture, for  in  Numbers  xii.  1 6  we  read,  *■  Kadesh, 
a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  (Edom)  border.' 
The  precise  spot  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  lay  in 
the  more  comprehensive  district  of  Paran,  is 
Kadesh  to  be  placed. 

When  we  begin  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
story  at  the  second  visit  to  Kadesh,  we  find  time 
had,  in  the  interval,  been  busy  at  its  destructive 
work,  and  we  thus  gain  confirmation  of  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  of  such  second  visit.  No 
sooner  has  the  sacred  historian  told  us  of  the 
return  of  the  Israelites  to  Kadesh,  tban  he  records 
the  death  ancf  burial  of  Miriam,  and  has,  at  no 
great  distance  of  time,  to  narrate  that  of  Aaron 
and  Moses.  While  still  at  Kadesh  a  risins  against 
these  leaders  takes  place,  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  a  want  of  water.  Water  is  produced  from  the 
rock  at  a  spot  called  hence  Meribah  (strife).  But 
Moses  and  Aaron  displeased  God  in  this  pro- 
ceedioff,  probably  because  they  distrusted  God's 
general  providence  and  applied  for  extraordinary 
resources.    On  account  of  this  displeasure  it  was 


announced  to  them  that  they  should  not  enter 
Canaan.  A  similar  transaction  has  been  already 
spoken  of  as  taking  place  in  Rephidim  (Exoa. 
xvii.  1).  The  same  name,  Meribah,  was  occa^ 
sioned  in  that  as  in  this  matter.  Hence  it  has  been 
thought  that  we  have  here  two  versions  of  the 
same  story.  But  there  is  nothing  surprising,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  the  outbreak  of  discontent 
for  want  of  water,  which  may  well  have  happened 
even  more  than  twice.  The  places  are  different, 
very  wide  apart;  the  time  is  different;  and  there 
is  also  the  great  variation  arising  out  of  the  con- 
duct and  punishment  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  judge  the  two  records  to 
speak  of  difiierent  transactions. 

Relying  on  the  ties  of  blood  (Gen.  xxxii.  8) 
Moses  sent  to  ask  of  the  E^omites  a  passage 
through  their  territory  into  Camon.  The  answer 
was  a  refusal,  accompanied  by  a  display  of  force. 
The  Israelites,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  turn 
their  fsioe  southward,  and  making  a  turn  round  the 
end  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  reached  Mount  Hor,  near 
Petra,  on  the  top  of  which  Aaron  died.  Finding 
the  country  bad  for  travelling,  and  their  food  on- 
pleasant,  Israel  again  broke  out  into  rebellious 
discontent,  and  was  punished  by  fiery  serpents 
which  bit  the  people,  and  much  people  died,  when 
a  remedy  was  provided  in  a  serpent  of  brass  set  on 
a  pole  (Num.  xxi.  4,  sq.).  Still  going  northward, 
and  probably  pursuing  the  caravan  route  from 
Damascus,  they  at  length  reached  the  valley  of 
Zared  (the  brook)^  which  may  be  the  present 
Wady  Kerak,  that  runs  fh>m  the  east  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  Hence  they  '  removed  and  pitched  on 
the  other  side  of  Amon,  which  is  in  the  border  of 
Moab,  between  Moab  and  tiie  Amorites '  (Num. 
xxi.  13).  Beer  (the  well)  was  the  next  station, 
where,  finding  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
being  rejoiced  at  tne  prospect  of  the  speedy  ter- 
mination of  their  journey,  the  people  indulged  in 
music  and  song,  singing 'the  son^  of  the  well' 
(Num.  xxi.  17,  18).  The  Amontes  being  re- 
quested, refused  to  give  Israel  a  passage  through 
their  borders,  and  so  the  nation  was  again  com- 
pelled to  proceed  still  in  a  northerly  course.  At 
length  having  beaten  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  they  reached  the  Jordan,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  a  spot  which  lay  opposite  Jericho. 
Here  Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  alarmed  at  their 
numbers  and  their  successful  prowess,  invited 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus 
aided  to  overcome  them  and  drive  them  out.  The 
intended  curse  proved  a  blessing  in  the  prophet's 
mouth.  While  here  the  people  gave  way  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  Moabites,  when  a  ter^ 
rible  punishment  was  inflicted,  partly  by  a  pla^e 
which  took  off  24,000,  ana  partly  by  the  avenging 
sword.  Moses,  being  commanded  to  take  the  sum 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty  years  up- 
wards, found  they  amounted  to  600,730,  among 
whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  whom  Moses 
and  Aaron  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(Num.  xxvi.  47,  64).  Moses  is  now  directed  to 
ascend  Abarim,  to  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Jericho,  in  order  that  he  might 
survey  the  land  which  he  was  not  to  enter  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  rebelled  against  God's  com- 
mandment in  the  desert  of  Zin  (Num.  xxvii.  12; 
Deut  xxxii.  49).  Conformably  with  the  divine 
command,  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of 
Moab  unto  the  moimtain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of 
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Pkgah»and  there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  120  yean: 
'  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated'  (Dent  xxxiv.).  Under  his  suooeaor, 
Joshua,  the  Hebrews  were  forthwith  led  across 
the  Jordan,  and  established  in  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise. 

Thus  a  joomey,  which  they  mig^t  have  per- 
formed in  a  few  months,  they  spent  forty  years  in 
accomplishing,  bringing  on  themseWes  unspeak- 
able toil  and  trouble,  and  in  the  end,  death,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  posa  and  sensual  appetites, 
and  their  unbending  mdodlity  to  the  divme  will 
(Num.  JJT.  23;  uri.  65).  Joahua,  howercr, 
gained  thereby  a  great  adyantage ;  inasmuch  as 
It  was  with  an  entirely  new  generation  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  citU  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  Pidettine. 
This  advantage  assigns  the  reason  why  so  long  a 
period  of  years  was  ipent  in  the  wilderness. 

WAR.  Under  this  head  we  maj  notice  some 
of  the  usam  of  Hebrew  warfore  which  baTe  not 
been  considered  under  other  heads,  referred  to  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 

The  army  of  Israel  was  chiefly  composed  of 
infontry,  formed  into  a  trained  body  of  raearmen, 
and,  in  greater  numbers,  of  slinsers  and  archen^ 
witii  horses  and  chariots  in  smafi  proportion,  ez- 
oeptinc  during  the  periods  when  the  kingdom 
extenoted  OTcr  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
irregulars  were  drawn  from  the  fkmiliee  and 
tribes,  particularly  Ephraim  and  Bexuamin,  but 
the  heavy  armed  derived  their  chia  strength 
from  Judah,  and  were,  it  ai>pearB,  colleoted  b^  a 
kind  of  conscription»  by  tribes,  like  the  earUer 
Roman  armies ;  not  through  the  instramentali^ 
of  selected  officers,  but  by  genealogists  of  each 
tribe,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  princes. 
Of  those  returned  on  the  rolls,  a  proportion 
greater  or  less  was  selected,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  time ;  and  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion might  be  called  out  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. When  kings  had  rendered  the  system  of 
gOYemmeut  better  organised,  there  was  a  sort  of 
muster-master,  who  had  returns  of  the  efiective 
force,  or  number  of  soldiers  ready  for  service, 
but  who  was  a  kind  of  secretary  of  state.  These 
officers,  or  the  thoUrimt  struck  out,  or  excused 
from  service : — ist,  those  who  had  built  a  house 
without  having  yet  inhabited  it ;  2nd,  those  who 
had  planted  an  olive  or  vineyard,  and  had  not 
tastea  the  firuit— which  gave  leave  of  absence  for 
five  years ;  Srd,  those  who  were  betrothed,  or  had 
been  married  less  than  one  year ;  4th,  the  faint' 
heartedf  whidi  may  mean  the  constitutionally  de- 
licate, rather  than  the  cowardly. 

The  levies  were  drilled  to  march  in  ranks  (I 
Chron.  xii.  38),  and  in  column  by  fives  abreast 
(Exod.  xiii.  18) ;  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  s^^stem  a  deci- 
mal formation,  two  fifties  in  each  diviaon  making 
a  solid  square,  equal  in  rank  and  file :  for  twice 
ten  in  rank  and  five  in  file  being  told  off  by  right 
hand  and  left  hand  files,  a  command  to  the  left 
hand  files  to  fooe  about  and  march  six  or  eight 
paces  to  the  rear,  then  to  front  and  take  one  step 
10  the  ri^ht  would  make  the  hundred  a  solid 
square,  with  only  the  additional  distance  between 
the  riffht  hand  or  unmoved  files  necessary  to  use 
the  shield  and  spear  witiiout  hindrance;  while 
the  depUi  beins  a^in  reduced  to  five  files,  they 
could  foce  to  the  right  or  left,  and  march  firmly 


in  column,  pasring  every  kind  of  giomid  ▼itknt 
breaking  or  lenguening  their  order. 

With  centuries  thus  arranged  in  DssMt,  bodi 
movable  and  solid,  a  fhmt  of  batde  ooold  be 
formed  in  simple  decimal  progresnon  to  a  tfaoo- 
sand,  ten  thounnd,  and  to  an  army  at  all  tuna 
formidable  bv  its  depth,  and  by  tiie  haSxj  it 
affi>rded  for  the  light  troops,  duuiots  of  iw,  isd 
cavalry,  to  rally  behind  and  to  issue  ftom  tfaens 
to  the  fhmt.  Archers  and  slingers  coold  ply  thor 
nusriles  fttmi  the  rear,  which  would  be  mon  cer 
tain  to  reach  an  enemy  in  close  oonilict,  tba 
was  to  be  found  the  ease  wttii  theOreek  phaliaz, 
because  from  the  great  depth  of  tiist  body  ma- 
sUes  fttmi  behixid  were  liabk  to  fidl  snong  it 
own  fhmt  ranks.  These  divisioDS  were  can- 
manded,  it  seems,  by  AiTstVitsi,  officers  in  daiige 
of  one  thousand,  who»  in  tiie  first  ans,  majkfe 
been  the  heads  of  hoases^but  in&tbaeofdie 
kings  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  sod  hadi 
seat  in  the  councils  of  war ;  but  the  coBODaDder 
of  the  host,  such  as  Joab,  Abner,  Beuuikkt, 
was  either  the  judge,  or  under  the  jadge  or 
kins^  the  supreme  head  of  the  anav,  sadoDecf 
the  highest  officers  in  tiie  state.  He,»veUtt 
the  kinj^  had  an  armour-bearer,  whose  duty  v» 
not  only  to  bear  his  shield,  spear,  or  bov,  aodt» 
carry  cmlers,  bat,  above  all,  Co  be  at  the  dueTs 
side  in  the  hour  of  battle  fJudg.  ix.  54;  1  Sia 
xiv.  6 ;  xxxi  4>  5).  Beaioe  tae  royal  gau4 
there  was,  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Dinl 
a  select  troop  of  heroes,  who  ^ipear  to  have  tod 
an  institution  very  omilar  in  principle  id  ov 
modem  orders  of  knighthood. 

In  military  operations,  such  as  maxctaiB 

quest  of,  or  in  the  presence  o^  an  enemy. indb 

order  of  battie,  the  fisrces  were  fianned  into  thne 

divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  chief  ofituo  or 

commander  of  a  corps,  or  third  part,  ss  viiil» 
the  ease  widi  other  armies  of  the  east ;  these  cflB- 

stituted  the  centre^  and  right  and  left  winf,iid 
during  a  march  formed  the  van,  centre,  vnnv. 
The  war-cry  of  the  Hebrews  wasnotrntooiKd 
by  the  ensign- bearers,  as  in  the  West,  botbj  t 
Lievite ;  for  priests  had  likewise  diaige  of  tke 
trumpets,  and  the  soundinff  of  signals ;  sad  ooe « 

them,  called  *tiie  anointed  for  war,'  who  itiud 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  animating  the  if^| 
to  action  by  an  oration,  may  have  beoi  vpfo^ 
to  utter  the  cry  of  battle  (Deut  xx.  2).  Itv« 
a  mere  diout  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or,  as  in  li^ 
ages,  ffaUehjah  I  while  tiie  so<aUed  mottoes  of 
the  centrsl  banners  of  the  four  great  aides  of  ^ 
square,  of  Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Da 
were  more  likely  the  battio^ongs  which  eadii 
the  fronts  of  the  mighty  army  had  sung  on  c» 
mencing  the  march  or  advancing  to  ao  lav 
(Num.  X.  34,  35,  36 ;  Deut.  vi.  4). 

Before  an  engagement  the  Hebrew  coldxif 
were  spared  fktigue  as  much  as  possible,  I'd 
food  was  distributed  to  them ;  tibeb  arms  ^ 
eijoined  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  they  fontn 
a  line,  as  before  described,  of  solid  ^V^ 
hundreds,  each  square  being  ten  deep,  aad  <« 
many  in  breadth,  with  sufficient  intervals  beCv«cD 
the  files  to  allow  of  fiuulityin  themoTesKsi^ 
the  management  of  the  arms,  and  the  P^^^S*!! 
the  front  or  rear  of  slingers  and  arelien>  Toes' 
lasts  occupied  posts  according  to  ^'^"'°^ff^ 
on  the  fianks,  or  in  advance,  but  in  the  iiat^ 
battie  were  sheltered  behind  tiie  sqoaresof  «p«i' 
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men ;  the  slingen  were  always  stationed  in  the 
rear,  nntil  they  were  ordered  forward  to  cover 
the  front,  impede  an  hostile  approach,  or  com- 
mence an  engagement.    Meantime,  the  king,  or 
his  representatiTe,  appeared  clad  in  holy  orna- 
ments, and  proceeded  to  make  the  final  disposi- 
tions for  battle,  in  the  middle  of  his  chosen 
braves,  and  attended  by  priests,  who,  by  their 
exhortations,  animated  the  ranks  within  hearinff, 
while  the  trumpets  waited  to  soond  the  signal. 
It  was  now,  with  the  enemy  at  hand,  we  may 
snppose,  that  the  slingers  would  be  ordered  to 
pass  forward  between  the  interrals  of  the  line, 
and,  opening  their  order,  would  let  fly  their  stone 
or  leaden  nussiles,  unUl,  by  the  gradual  approach 
of  the  opposing  fronts,  they  would  be  hemmed 
in  and  recalled  to  the  rear,  or  ordered  to  take  an 
appropriate  position.    Then  was  the  time  when 
the  trumpet-bouring  priests  recttved  command  to 
sound  the  charge,  and  when  the  shout  of  battle 
burst  forth  from  the  ranks.    The  signal  being 
given,  the  heavy  infimtry  would  press  forward 
under  cover  of  their  shields,  the  rear  ranks  might 
then,  when  so  armed,  cast  their  darts,  and  the 
archers,  behind  them  all,  shoot  high,  so  as  to 
pitch  their  arrows  over  the  lines  before  them, 
into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  beyond.    If 
the  opposing  forces  broke  through  the  line,  we 
may  ima^ne  a  body  of  chaiioteera  reserve,  rush- 
ing from  their  post,  and  chargins  in  among  the 
di^inted  ranks  of  the  enemy,  berore  they  could 
reoonstmct  thdr  order;  or  wheeling  round  a 
flank,  fall  upon  the  rear;  or bdng encountered 
by  a  similar  manoeuvre,  and  perhaps  repulsed,  or 
rescued  by  Hebrew  cavalry.    The  king,  mean- 
while, surrounded  by  his  princes,  posted  close  to 
the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle,  and  in  the  middle 
of  showered  missiles,  would  watch  the  enem^ 
and  strive  to  remedy  every  disorder.    Thus  it 
was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Judah  were 
slain  (2  Chron.  xviii.  33;  xzxv.  23),  and  that 
such  an  enormous  waste  of  human  life  tock  place ; 
for  two  hostile  lines  of  masses,  at  least  ten  in 
depth,  advancing  under  the  confidence  of  breast- 
plate and  shield,  when  once  engaged  hand  to 
band,  had  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  nature  to 
retreat;  because  the  hindermost  ranks  not  beiuff 
exposed  personally  to  the  first  slaughter,  would 
not,  and  the  foremost  could  not,  faU  back;  nei- 
ther could  the  commanders  disengage  the  line 
without  a  certunty  of  being  routed.    The  ikte 
of  the  day  was  therefore  no  longer  within  the 
control  of  the  chief,  and  nothing  but  obstinate 
valour  was  left  to  decide  the  victory.    Sometimes 
a  part  of  the  army  was  posted  in  ambush,  but 
this  mancBuvre  was  most  commonly  practised 
against  the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh.  viii.  12; 
Judg.  XX.  38).    In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
ziv.  15),  when  he  led  a  small  body  of  his  own 
people,  suddenl]^  collected,  and  fellinff  upon  the 
guard  of  the  captives,  released  them,  and  recovered 
the  booty,  it  was  a  surprise,  not  an  ambush ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  suppose  Uiat  he  fell  in  with  the 
main  army  of  the  enemy.  At  a  later  period  there 
is  no  doubt  the  Hebrews  formed  their  armies,  in 
imitation  of  the  Romans,  into  more  than  one  line 
of  masses,  and  modelled  their  military  institutions 
as  near  as  possible  upon  the  same  system.  [Abm s ; 
Abxour;     Encampment;    Enqings;    jFobtz- 
FiCATioNs;  Standabds.1 
WASHING.    [Ablution.] 


WASHING  OF  FEET.  The  custom  of  wash- 
ing the  foet  held,  in  andent  times,  a  place  among 
the  duties  of  hospitality,  being  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  guest,  ana  a  token  of 
humble  and  affectionate  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  entertainer.  It  had  its  origin  in  drcnmstances 
for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  ue  East 

In  general,  in  warm  Oriental  dimo,  cleanliness 
is  of  the  highest  consequence,  particularly  as  a 
safe^piard  against  the  leprosy.  The  East  knows 
nothug  of  the  ftctitious  distinctions  which  pre- 
vul  in  these  countries  between  sanitary  regula- 
tions and  religious  duties ;  but  the  one,  as  much 
as  the  other,  is  considered  a  part  of  that  great 
system  of  obliffations  under  which  man  lies  to- 
wards God.  What,  therefore,  the  health  demands, 
religion  is  at  hand  to  sanction.  Cleanliness  is  in 
consequence  not  next  to  godliness,  but  a  part  of 
godliness  itself. 

As  in  this  Oriental  view  may  be  found  the 
origin  and  reason  of  much  of  what  the  Mosaic 
law  lays  down  tonchinff  clean  and  undean,  so 
the  praetice  of  feet-washing  in  particular,  which 
considerations  of  purity  and  personal  propriety 
recommended,  hospitality  adopted  and  reUgion 
sanctioned. 

In  temperate  dimes  bathing  is  fiir  too  much 
neglected ;  but  in  the  East  the  heat  of  the  atmoa- 
phere  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  would  render 
the  ablutkm  of  the  body  peculiarly  desirable,  and 
make  feet-washing  no  less  gratefhl  than  salutary 
to  the  weary  traveller.  The  foot^  too^  was  leas 
protected  than  with  us.  In  the  earliest  ages  it  pro- 
bably had  no  covering ;  and  the  sandid  worn  in 
later  times  was  little  elw  than  the  sde  of  our  shoe 
bound  under  the  foot  Even  this  defence,  how- 
ever, was  ordinarily  laid  aside  on  entering  a  house, 
in  which  the  inmates  were  either  barefoot  or  wore 
nothing  but  dippers. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  is  among  the  most 
ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  obligatory,  of  the  rites 
of  Eastern  hospitality.  From  Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix. 
2,  it  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  days 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  In  Gen.  xxiv.  32, 
also,  *  Abraham's  servant '  is  provided  with  water 
to  wash  bis  feet,  and  the  meu*s  feet  that  were  with 
him.  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xix.  21.  From  1  Sam.  xxv.  41,  it  appears  that 
the  rite  was  sometimes  performed  by  servants  and 
sons,  as  their  appropriate  duty,  regarded  as  of  an 
humble  character.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  token  of  affectionate  regard,  it  was  a  sign 
of  humility. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  is  found  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  John's  Gospd,  where  our  Saviour 
is  represented  as  washing  the  feet  of  his  disdples, 
with  whom  he  had  taken  supper.  Minute  partir 
culars  are  given  in  the  sacrra  narrative,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied,  as  presenting  a  true 
Oriental  picture.  From  ver.  12,  sq.,  it  is  clear 
that  the  act  was  of  a  symbolical  nature,  designed 
to  teach  brotherly  humility  and  goodwill. 

It  was  specially  customary  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord  to  wash  before  eating  (Matt  xv.  2 ;  Luke 
xi.  38).  But  Jesus  did  not  pay  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  practice,  and  hence  drew  blame  upon 
himself  from  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xi.  38).  In 
this  our  Lord  was  probably  influenced  by  the 
superstitious  abuses  and  foolish  misinterpretations 
connected  with  washing  brfore  meat  For  the 
same  reason  he  may  pnrposdy  have  postponed 
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the  act  of  washins  his  discipW  feet  till  afUr 
sapper,  lest,  while  he  was  teaching  a  new  lesson 
of  humility,  he  might  add  a  sanction  to  current 
and  baneful  errors  [Ablution]. 

The  union  of  affectionate  attention  and  lowly 
service  is  found  indicated  by  feet*washiug  in 

1  Tim.  y.  10,  where,  among  the  signs  of  the 
widows  that  were  to  be  honoured — supported, 
that  is,  at  die  expense  of  the  church — this  is  given, 
if  any  one  '  have  washed  the  saints'  feet' 

Feet-washing  became,  as  might  be  expected,  a 

Srt  of  the  observances  practised  in  the  early 
iristian  church.  The  real  signification,  how- 
ever, was  soon  forgotten,  or  overloaded  by  super- 
stitious feelings  and  mere  outward  practices. 
Traces  of  the  practice  abound  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  remnants  of  the  abuse  are  still  to  be 
ibund,  at  least  iu  the  Romish  church. 

WATCH.  Watching  must  have  been  coeval 
with  danger,  and  danger  arose  as  soon  as  man 
became  the  enemy  of  man,  or  had  to  ^[uard  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals.  Accordingly  we  find 
traces  of  the  practice  of  watchins  in  early  por- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  annals.  Watching  must 
have  been  carried  to  some  degree  of  completeness 
in  Egypt,  for  we  learn  from  Exod.  xiv.  24,  that 
the  practice  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  caused 
the  night  to  be  divided  into  different  watches  or 
portions,  mention  being  made  of  the  '  morning 
watch.'  Cmnpare  1  Sam.  xi.  II.  In  the  days  of 
the  Judges  (vii.  19)  we  find  '  the  middle  watch ' 
mentioned.  See  Luke  xii.  38.  At  a  later  period 
Isaiah  plainly  intimates  (xxL  5, 6),  that  there  was 
a  watch-tower  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary on  extraordinary  occasions  to  set  a  watch- 
man. Watchmen  were,  however,  even  at  an  earlier 
day,  customarily  employed  in  the  metropolis,  and 
their  post  was  at  the  gates  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  sq. ; 

2  Kings  ix.  17,  sq. ;  A.  cxxvii.  1 ;  Prov.  viiL  34), 
where  they  gave  signals  and  information,  eidier 
b^  their  voice  or  with  the  aid  of  a  trumpet  ( Jer. 
VI.  17;  Easek.  xxxiii.  6).  At  niffht  watohmen 
were  accustomed  to  perambulate  uie  city  (Cant 
\\\*  3;  V.  7).  In  the  New  Testament  we  find 
mention  made  of  the  second,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  watch  (Luke  xii.  38 ;  Matt  xiv.  25).  The 
^wce  of  the  natund  night,  from  the  setting  to  the 
nsingof  the  sun,  the  ancient  Jews  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  of  four  houra  each.  But  the 
Romans,  imitating  the  Greeks,  divided  the  night 
into  four  watehes,  and  the  Jews,  firom  the  time 
they  came  under  subjection  to  the  Romans,  fal- 
lowing this  Roman  custom,  also  divided  the  night 
into  four  watehes,  each  of  which  consisted  of  three 
hours  (Mark  xiii.  35).  The  terms  by  which  the 
old  Hebrew  division  of  the  night  was  charac- 
terized are,  1.  the  first  wateh,  beginning  of  the 
watches  (Lam.  ii.  19);  2.  *the  middle- wateh' 
(Judg.  vii.  19) ;  3.  '  the  moming-wateh '  (Deut 
xiv.  24  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  11).  The  first  extended  from 
sun-set  to  our  ten  o'clock,  the  second  from  ten  at 
night  till  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  third 
fVom  that  hour  till  sun-rise. 

WATER.  No  one  can  read  fiir  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  without  being  reminded  of  Uie  vast 
importance  of  water  to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine, 
and  indeed  in  every  country  to  which  their  his- 
tory introduces  us ;  and  more  particularly  in  the 
deserts  in  which  they  wandered  on  leaving  Egypt, 
as  well  as  those  into  which  they  before  or  after- 
wards sent  their  fiocks  for  pasture.    The  nataral 


waters  have  already  been  disposed  of  in  the 
articles  Palbstink  and  Riveb;  and  in  Ciama 
and  Jerusalem  notice  has  been  taken  of  some 
artificial  collections.  It  now  remains  to  complete 
the  subject,  under  the  present  head,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  details  as  may  not  have  beeneompn' 
bended  under  the  articles  referred  to. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  absence  of  ssull 
rivers,  through  the  want  of  rain  in  summer,  re» 
ders  the  people  of  the  settled  country,  as  veil  u 
of  the  deserts,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  vatcr 
derived  from  wells,  and  that  preserved  in  dstens 
and  reservoirs,  during  the  sununer  and  aatuam; 
and  gives  an  importance  unknown  in  oor  bamki 
climate  to  the  limited  supply  thus  secured. 

With  respect  to  reservoirs,  the  articles  to  vhiek 
reference  has  been  made,  will  supply  all  the  is* 
formation  necessary,  except  that  we  may  tnil 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  notidog  the 
so-called  Pools  of  Solomon,  near  BetUdxB. 
'  They  consist  of  three  enormous  tanks,'  sajs  Dr. 
Wilde,  <  sunk  in  the  side  of  a  sloping  gKHUui,tDd 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  beca  con- 
sidered to  be  the  workmanship  of  Solomos;  and 
certainly  they  are  well  worthy  the  maa  tovkn 
tradition  has  assigned  their  constmctioD.  Tliae 
reservoin  are  each  upon  a  distinet  lerel,  one 
above  the  other,  and  are  capable  of  hddiog  ii 
immense  body  of  water.  They  are  so  coostracid, 
both  by  conduits  leading  direcdy  from  one  as- 
other,  and  by  what  may  be  termed  ans^wwrinf 
branches,  that  when  the  water  in  the  opperooe 
has  reached  to  a  certain  heieht,  the  surplns  iion 
off  into  the  one  below  it,  and  so  on  intotbe  tbiri 
These  passages  were  obstructed  and  the  whok  of 
the  cisterns  were  out  of  repair  when  «e  tiated 
them,  so  that  thero  was  hardly  any  water  io  the 
lowest,  while  the  upper  one  was  nearly  fnll  of 
good  puro  water.  Small  aqueducts  leul  fnn 
each  of  these  cisterns  to  a  main  one  that  oondnds 
the  water  to  Jerusalem.  They  are  all  lined  with  i 
thick  layer  of  hard  whitish  cement,  and  a  ffight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  bottom  of  each,  similar  to  some 
of  those  in  the  holy  ci^.  Where  the  lowest  cistern 
joins  the  valley  of  Etham  it  is  formed  by  an  em- 
bankment of  earth,  and  has  a  duice  to  draw  df 
the  water  occasionally.  A  short  distance  freo 
the  upper  pool  I  descended  into  a  narrow  stone 
chamber,  urough  which  the  water  passes  froo 
the  neighbouring  spring  on  its  course  to  tbe 
cisterns. 

*  On  our  retam  to  tbe  city  we  followed  tbe 
track  of  the  aqueduct  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  and 
afterwards  crossed  it  in  several  places  on  iIk 
road.  It  is  very  small,  but  the  water  nms  in  it 
with  considerable  rapidity,  as  we  could  perceive 
by  the  open  places  left  in  it  here  and  there.  Prop 
the  very  tortuous  course  that  this  conduit  tikes  ia 
fbllowing  the  different  sinuosities  of  the  groood. 
being  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  beneatb 
the  surface,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  t^t 
it  does  not  run  up  hill,  as  many  have  soptposed. 
Finally,  it  crosses  over  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  oa 
a  series  of  arches,  to  the  north  of  the  lower  pool  of 
Gihon,  and  winding  round  the  southern  boro  of 
Zion,  is  lost,  to  view  in  the  ruins  of  tbe  oQ^*  " 
very  probably  supplied  the  pool  of  Betbesda, 
after  having  traversed  a  course  of  certainly  not 
less  than  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  miles.' 

With  res^t  to  wells,  their  imDortance  is  ^wj 
great,  especially  in  the  desert,  where  the  meaBs 
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of  forming  them  are  defident,  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  labour  necessary  for  snch  undertakings, 
which,  after  all,  are  not  always  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  supply  of  water.  Hence  in  such 
situations,  and  indeed  in  the  settled  countries  also, 
the  wells  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  the  water 
in  most  cases  is  very  frugally  used  (Num.  zx. 
17-19;  Deut.  ii.  6, 28;  Job  xxii.  7).  We  are  not, 
however,  to  seek  an  explauation  of  the  contests 
about  wells  which  we  find  in  the  histories  of 
Abndiam  and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi.  25-31 ;  xxvi. 
15-22)  merely  in  the  value  of  the  well  itself,  but 
in  the  apprehension  entertained  by  the  Philistines 
that  by  the  formation  of  such  wells  the  patriarchs 
would  be  understood  to  create  a  lien  on  the  lands 
in  which  they  lay,  and  would  acquire  an  inde- 
feasible right  of  occupation,  or  rather  of  pos- 
session ;  and  it  might  seem  to  them  iuconvement 
that  so  powerfol  a  clan  should  ac<^nire  such  a 
riffht  in  the  soil  of  so  small  a  territory  as  that 
which  belonged  to  them.  Hence  their  care,  when 
Abndiam  afterwards  left  their  part  of  the  country, 
to  fill  up  the  wells  which  he  had  difrged;  and 
hence,  also,  the  renewed  and  more  bitter  strifo 
with  Isaac  when  he,  on  arriving  there,  proceeded 
to  clear  out  those  wells  and  to  dig  new  ones 
himself. 


8M.    [Well  and  Socket  at  Jaffa.] 

It  appears  in  Scripture  that  the  wells  were 
sometimes  owned  bv  a  number  of  persons  in  com- 
mon, and  that  fiocks  were  brought  to  them  for 
watering  on  appointed  days,  in  an  order  previ- 
ously arranged.  A  well  was  often  covered  with 
a  great  stone,  which  being  removed,  the  person 
descended  some  steps  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  on  his  return  poured  into  a  trough  that  which 
he  had  brought  up  (G^.  xxiv.  11-15;  xxix. 
8-10;  Exodii.  16;  Judg.  v.  11).  There  is,  in 
ikct,  no  intimation  of  any  other  way  of  drawing 
water  from  wells  in  Scripture.  But  as  this  could 
only  be  applicable  in  cases  where  the  well  was  not 
deep,  we  must  assume  that  tiiey  had  the  use  of 
those  ^ntrivances  which  are  still  employed  in 
the  Eaft,  and  some  of  which  are  known  from  the 
Egyptian  monuments  to  have  been  very  ancient. 
This  conclusion  is  the  more  probable  as  the  wells 
in  Palestine  are  mostly  deep  (Prov.  xx.  5 ;  John 
iv.  11).  Jacob's  well  near  Shechem  is  said  to  be 
120  feet  deep,  with  only  fifteen  feet  of  water  in 
it ;  and  the  labour  of  drawing  from  so  deep  a  well 
probably  originated  the  first  reluctance  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water  for  Jesus :  *  Sir, 
thou  hast  notiiing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is 
deep.'  From  this  deeper  kind  of  well  the  water 
is  ctawn  by  hand  in  a  leathern  bucket  not  too 
heavy,  sometimes  by  a  windlass,  but  oftener,  when 
the  water  is  only  of  moderate  depth,  by  the 
thadocf,  which  is  uie  most  common  and  simple  of 
all  the  machines  used  in  the  East  for  raising 


water,  whether  fhmi  wells,  reservoirs,  or  riven. 
This  consists  of  a  tapering  lever  unequally  ba- 
lanced upon  an  upright  body  variously  con- 
structed, and  firom  the  smaller  end  of  which  is 
suspended  the  bucket  by  a  rope.  This,  when 
lowered  into  the  well,  is  raised  ftill  of  water  by 
the  weight  of  the  heavier  end.  By  this  contriv- 
ance tiie  manual  power  is  applied  in  lowering  the 
bucket  into  the  well,  for  it  rises  easily,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  regulate  the  ascent  This  ma- 
chine is  in  use  under  slight  modifications  ftrom 
the  Baltic  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  was  so  from  the 
most  remote  ages  to  tiie  present  day.  The  spe- 
cimen in  tiie  annexed  woodcut  occurs  in  the 
neiffhbourhood  of  Jafia.  The  water  of  wells,  as 
well  as  of  fountains,  was  by  the  Hebrews  called 
'  living  water,'  translated  *  running  water,'  and 
was  highly  esteemed  (Lev.  xiv.  5 ;  Num.  six. 
17).  It  was  thus  distinguished  firom  water  pre- 
served in  cisterns  and  reservoirs. 

WEAPONS.    [Abmb.] 

WEASEL.  The  Vivenida  and  MutidliiUK 
appear,  both  ancientiy  and  among  ourselves,  col- 
lected into  a  kind  of  group,  under  an  impression 
that  they  belong  to  the  feline  fomily ;  hence  we, 
like  the  ancients,  still  use  the  words  civet-cat, 
tree-cat,  pole-cat,  &c. ;  and,  in  reality,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  species  have  partially  retrac- 
tile claws,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  being  contractile 
like  those  of  cats,  of  which  they  even  bear  the 
spotted  and  streaked  liveries.  Ail  such  naturally 
have  arboreal  habits,  and  from  their  low  lengthy 
forms  are  no  less  disposed  to  burrow ;  but  many 
of  them,  chiefly  in  other  hemispheres,  are  excellent 
swimmers.  One  of  these  species,  allied  to  if  not 
the  same  as  oenetta  barbara,  is  the  T%da  jEUm, 
by  Bochart  (Ascribed  as  having  *  various  colours, 
and  as  being  spotted  like  a  para.*  There  are  be- 
sides, in  the  same  region,  the  ninue  fisrret  or  pole- 
cat, for  these  two  are  not  specifically  distinct,  the 
weasel  differing  from  ours  chiefly  in  its  superior 
size  and  darker  colours.  A  paradoxunu,  identical 
with  or  nearly  allied  to  P.  typuM,  occurs  in  Arabia ; 


SS7.    [Paradoxnnu  Typus— the  PlUm-Maitin.] 

for  it  seems  these  animals  are  found  wherever 
there  are  pabnifera,  the  date-palm  in  particular 
being  a  fiivourite  residence  of  the  species.  Two 
or  three  varieties,  or  perhaps  species,  of  nema 
occur  in  Egypt  solely.  Arabia  Proper  has  several 
other  animals  not  clearly  distin^shed,  though 
belonffinff  to  the  fomilies  here  noticed. 

WEAVING  is  too  neoessaij  an  art  not  to  have 
existed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world.    It  ap- 
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pears,  indeed,  to  ha,ye  in  all  natioot  come  into 
existence  with  the  first  dawnings  cf  civilization. 
The  Egyptians  had,  as  might  be  expected,  alreadj 
made  considerable  progress  therein  when  the  Is- 
raelites tarried  amongst  them ;  and  in  this  as  well 
as  in  many  other  of  2ie  arts  of  lile,  they  became 
the  instructors  of  that  people.    Textures  of  cotton 
and  of  flax  were  woven  by  them ;  whence  we  read 
of  the  *  vestures  of  fine  linen '  with  which  Pharaoh 
arrayed  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42)  ;  terms  which  show 
that  the  art  of  fabricating  doth  had  been  succeas- 
ftilly  onltivated.    Indeed  Egypt  was  celebrated 
amonff  the  Hebrews  for  its  manufiusturing  skill. 
Thus  Isaiah  (xix.  9)  speaks  of  '  them  that  work 
in  fine  flax,  and  them  that  weave  net-works.'  That 
these  fabrics  displayed  taste  as  well  as  skill  may 
be  inferred  fiwn  Eaekiel  xxvii.  7, '  Fine  linen 
with  broidered  work  firom  Egypt.'    So  in  Prov. 
vii«  16, '  I  have  decked  my  conch  with  coverings 
of  tapestry,  with  fine  linen  of  Egjrpt'    If,  how- 
ever, the  Hebrews  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  in 
Egj^  they  appear  to  have  made  progress  therein 
from  their  own  resources,  even  before  they  entered 
Palestine ;  for  having  before  them  the  prospect 
of  a  national  establishment  in  that  land,  they 
would  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  the  arts 
of  hfyf  and  had  leisure  as  well  as  occanoo,  during 
their  sojourn  of  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  for 
practising  those  arts ;  and  certainly  we  cannot 
but  understand  the  words  of  Moses  to  imply  that 
the  skill  spoken  of  in  Exod.  xxxv.  80,  sq.,  came 
from  a  Hebrew  and  not  a  foreign  impulse.  Among 
the  Israelites  weaving,  together  with  spinning, 
was  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  females 
(Prov.  xxxi.  13,  19)  j  nor  did  penons  of  rank 
and  distinction  consider   the  occupation  mean 
(Exod.  xxxv.  95 ;  2  Kings  xxiiL  7).    But  as  in 
figypt  males  exclusively,  so  in  Palestine  men 
conjointly  with  women,  wove  (Exod.  xxxv.  35). 
From  1  Chron.  iv.  ai  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  were  in  Israel  a  class  of  master-mannfiuy 
turers.    The  loom,  as  was  generally  the  case  in 
the  ancient  world,  was  high,  requiring  the  weaver 
to  stand  at  his  employment 

Connected  with  the  loom  are,  1,  the  shuttle 
(Job  vii.  6)  ;  2.  the  weaver's  beam  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19) ;  3.  a  weaver^s  pin  (Jndg. 
xvi.  14>  The  decree  of  skill  to  which  the  He 
brews  attained  it  is  difficult  to  measure.  The 
stn£b  which  they  wove  were  of  linen,  flax,  and 
wool.  Amonff  the  latter  must  be  reckoned  those 
of  camels'  ana  goats'  hair,  which  were  used  bv 
the  poor  for  clothing  and  for  mourning  (Exod. 
xxvi.  7;  xxxv.  6;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Garments 
woven  in  one  piece  throughout,  so  as  to  need  no 
making,  were  held  in  high  repute ;  whence  the 
Jews  have  a  tradition  tl»t  no  needle  was  em- 
ployed on  the  elothinff  of  the  hi^h  priest,  each 
piece  of  whidi  was  of  one  contmued  texture. 
This  notion  throws  light  on  the  language  used 
by  John  xix.  23—*  the  coat  was  without  seam,' — 
words  that  are  explained  by  those  which  follow, 
and  which  Wetstein  regards  as  a  gloss — *  woven 
fb>m  the  top  throughout'  This  seamless  coat, 
which  has  lately  given  occasion  to  the  great  re- 
ligious reformatory  movement  begun  by  the  priest 
Rooge,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  Lord, 
knowing  that  his  time  was  now  come,  had  ar- 
rayed himself  in  vestments  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  Messianic  office. 
WEDDING.    [Mabxiaoe.] 
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WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.    [Pbhtboow.] 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  This  is  i 
subject  on  which  our  knowledge  is  by  no  bmui 
complete  and  satia&ctory,  as  the  notices  resjpeetnig 
it  which  the  Bible  supplies  are  firagmentary  and 
scattered. 

With  respect  to  the  coins  in  use  among  tk 
Hebrews,  it  is  evident  that  there  prevailed  smmg 
the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  a  very  oonsida- 
able  and  much  employed  metallic  mediun. 
Mention  is  made  of  talents,  shekels,  half^hekeh, 
andgerahs.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  vitk 
absolute  certaintv  the  relative  valoe  of  tliese 
coins,  bnt  the  following  ti^le  has  been  oon- 
strueted  fit)m  an  examination  of  the  ooios  of 
Simon  Maccabcens,  and  is  probably  veiy  Msrij 
correct: — 


Gerah 

s: 

13-7 

PariSfl 

Bekah,  or  common 

V 

shekel 

> } 

187 

1  * 

Sacred  shekel 

t  f 

274 

u 

Maneh 

» » 

18,700 

f » 

Talent 

» » 

822,000 

f  1 

These  conclusions  find  corroboration  by  \ma% 
compared  with  the  weights  of  odier  Esstera  bi- 
tions,  and  the  whole  inquiry  authorises  the  in- 
ference that  one  ^enend  system  prevsiled  m  tk 
more  civilized  nations,  being  propagated  tnai  the 
East,  firom  an  early  period  of  history. 

In  die  New  Testament  (Matt  xvil  24)  tiie 
Temple-tax  is  a  didrachm ;  from  other  fonnei 
we  know  that  this  'tribute 'was  half  a  shekel; 
and  in  verse  27  the  stater  is  payment  of  this  ax 
for  two  persons.  Now  the  stater— a  very  eon- 
mon  silver  Attic  coin,  the  tetradrachm— weighed 
828*8  Paris  grains ;  thus  not  considerably  w- 
passing  the  sacred  shekel  (274  Paris  gnias). 
And  there  is  reason  in  the  passage  of  Buttbev 
and  in  early  writers  for  regarding  the  sbrferaf 
the  New  Testament  as  the  same  with  the  Adk 
tetradrachm. 

Names  of  measures  of  length  are  for  the  SKst 
part  taken  from  members  of  the  hunsa  body, 
which  oflered  themselves,  so  to  aay,  nataraUyfor 
the  purpose,  and  have  generally  been  uMd  is  ill 
times  and  places  in  instances  where  nmiBte  ac- 
curacy was  not  demanded. 

At  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  system  of  meBsmw 
of  leuffth  lies  the  cubit,  the  fore-arm,  or  the  dif 
tance  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
third  finger. 

A  longer  measure,  applied  in  measuring  boiU- 
in^  was  the  reed,  or  more  properly  *  rod '  (Eiek. 
xh.  8;  Apoc.  xxi  15).  Snialkr  mea4ires^ 
length  were,  I.  a  vpunt  from  a  root  mesaiof  ^ 
expand  (the  hand).  2.  The  breadth  of  tiie  hnd 
(I  Kings viL26;  Exod. xxv. 25).  3.  TixSaf^ 
(Jerem.  Iii.  21),  the  demm&ination  of  the  soailert 
measure  of  length.  Thus  we  have  the  bresdtbof 
the  finger,  of  the  hand,  of  the  span— the  lesg^ 
from  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  to  thepoiiita 
the  thnmb, — and  the  cubit 

As  we  have  no  unit  of  measure  given  *P  ^ 
Scriptures,  nor  preserved  to  us  in  the  reaoiBS  <» 
any  Hebrew  building,  and  as  neither  tkeBshbiia 
nor  Josephus  afford  the  informaticsi  we  want, «« 
have  no  resource  but  to  apply  for  infonaatioD  to 
the  measures  of  lennth  used  in  other  eoBo(ri» 
We  go  to  the  Egyptians.    The  longer  SgyF^ia* 
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cnbil  wmbined  about  S34'333  I^tu  linn^  the 
(horter  abonl  itCM  ■  8-    Accordiiii 
brew  mcaiurei  of  length 

Sacred  cnbil     .  334' 333     Paril 

Theapaa     .     .   117M66 


retbete;- 


Thep 


9-059 


Tbeflnger  .     .       S-763T 
Common  cubit     304*B  ,, 

Tfaeipan     .     .  103-4  ,, 

Hiepiam     ,      .     34-133  ,, 

TTie  finger  ■      ,        8-633  ,, 

Tbe  two  leti  of  meuurea,  one  fbi  drj,  another 
for  liqaid  thing*,  reM  oa  the  same  ijitenii  ai 
appear*  trom  the  cqnalin  oF  the  itandanl  (or  dr; 
goods,  namely  the  ephab,  with  that  for  llqaUUi 
nomelj  bath.  Mention  ii  made  of  tbe  bonwr, 
ob,  bath  and  ephah— wlucb  are  tbe  lame,  hio. 
Bad  log.  Tbe  relatiima  of  tbeie  meainrea  to  tbe 
bonier,  the  gTe«(e«t  of  them,  ii  exhibited  in  the 
fol  lowing  table  1 — 

Bath  and  Efdiah  10      I 

Seab  -"      -  • 

HiD  ....     GO      6  a      I 

.  100    10  St     1|     1 

.   180     IS  6       3       It      I 

.   TH>     7S  2*     IS       T|     4     1 
Tbe  actual  tize  of  the«eine>aare»,a«  dated  by 
Joaephui,  it  aa  foltowi: — 

Sizs.  Wkiqht  in  Watik. 


Homer  19857-7 


Cab 


24eBOO 
193300 
739  BO 
41100 


Log  97- SB 

Bockh  bat  prored  that  it  i«  in  Babylon  ve  are 
to  look  for  tbe  fbondationt  of  the  metmlogieal 
•jitemt  of  the  ancitni  world ;  for  the  entire 
■yitem  of  meamres,  both  eulrm  and  weatem, 
man  be  referred  to  (be  Baby lonisb  Ibot  ai  to  ita 
baaia.  On  Babylon  alio  Ihe  ancitnt  world  waa 
depeodenl  for  iti  aitrooomy.  Hence  Balnloa 
appeara  aa  the  land  wbicb  vai  the  teacher  of  the 
east  and  the  wcat  in  aitronoinical  and  mathe- 


maticsl  knowledge,  itanding  u  it 
middle  of  tbe  andeot  world,  and  • 
r»j«  of  light 


•ending  forth 


leatine  eonld  not  be  cloaed  against  tbeae  illnmina- 
tiona,  which  in  tbdr  jwogroa  wtMwmrd  muM  have 
enlightened  ita  inbabitantt,  wbo  appear  to  have 
owed  their  lagbest  earthly  enlture  to  the  Baby- 


WELL.    rWiTBa.1 

WEST.  TheSIiemite,inqwakingoftbeqDar- 
tera  of  tbe  beaTens,  &«.,  anppoaea  hia  Cue  tnmed 
towarditbeeaat;  ao  that  the  caat  ii  befbr-  *-— - 
tl>e  aooth  on  bit  right  hand ;  tbe  north  on 
hand,  and  the  »(M  behind  bim ;  and  the 
word*  employed  to  dedgnate  the  qnartera  of  the 
beavena  have  literally  the  ligni&catioD  mentioned 
(  Voyagt  n  5jn«,  torn.  L  p.  tiS; ;  Shaw's  TVmitlt, 
p.  399). 

WHALE  occurs  in  aeieral  placea  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  and  once  in  the  New  TestameuL  In 
tbe  jMiaai^i  i  where  scales  and  feet  are  mentioned 
■a  belonging  to  the  animals  so  derignaled,  com- 


WHEAT 


have  shown  that  the  crocodile  is 
intended,  which  then  is  synonymoiu  with  the 
leviathan ;  and  they  have  endeavoored  also  to 
demonstrale.  where  they  draw  the  dugs  to  mokle 
tbeir  young,  that  BwU  are  meant,  alihoogbcetacea 
nonriah  thein  in  a  Hmitar  manner.  It  may  be 
doDbted  whether,  in  moat  of  the  case^  tbe  poetical 
diction  p<nnts  absolntely  to  any  specific  animal, 
partiealarty  as  there  is  more  force  and  grandeur 
in  a  generalised  and  collective  image  of  the  huge 
moDsIera  of  the  deep,  not  inappropriately  so  call^ 
than  in  tbe  reBtrictioo  to  any  one  spedes,  since  all 
are  in  Gen.  i.  26  made  collectiiely  subservient  to 
the  supremacy  of  man.  But  critidsm  is  still 
i..~  -'"■n,   not   contented  irith 


as  in  the  ease  of  Jonah,  where  the  fbct  ^  wbales 
having  B  imall  gnllet,  and  not  being  fonnd  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  adduced  to  prove  that  tbe  hose 
fish  waa  not  a  cetacean,  but  s  shark  I  It  may  be 
observed,  besides,  of  celaceona  animals,  that 
tboDgh  less  frequent  in  the  Mediterraneai]  than  in 
tbe  ocean,  they  are  ^  tntm  being  unknown  there. 

WHEAT  occars  in  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
tnre.  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  so 
rendered  hsa  this  signification. 

Wheat  having  been  one  of  tbe  earliest  culti- 
vated gnuDS,  is  most  probably  of  Aaiatic  origin, 
as  no  doabt  Alia  was  tbe  earliest  civilised,  as  well 
as  the  first  peopled  cooDtry.     Aa  both  wheat  and 


MB.    [TrIdnB  nrnporiiDjia— GnFtiu  WhMt.] 

genera  are  iodigenont,  it  is  probable  that  boih 
have  been  iutrodnced  into  India  from  tbe  north, 
that  is,  from  the  Penian.  and  perhaps  from  tbe 
Tartarian  region,  where  tiiese  and  other  species  of 
barley  are  moat  snccceafully  and  abundantly  caU 
tivaled.  Different  species  of  wheat  were  no  doubt 
coltivsted  by  the  andenti ;  but  both  barlej^  and 
wheat  are  too  well  known  to  require  farther  illia- 
tralion  in  this  place. 


WILDERNESS.    [DESErrs] 

WILLOW-TREE  (Erek.  ivii.  5).  The  ipe- 
de*  of  willow  here  referred  to  ii  rappoKd  to  be  ■ 
pemlimr  tort  c«Jled  (■^■a/.  the  SalU  ^guptiaca 


MI.    [S4II1  £(TlXiH.] 

ofbotuiMt.  Tbeitemt  uid  twigi  ire  long,  thin, 
weah,  Md  of  >  pale  jellow-coloar ;  on  their  twigs 
1  ■■■ itsof  aipan  long,  like 


IS  of  the  poplar-tree,  enl  j  they  are  of  a 

more  drying  qoalin,  of  a  pale  eolonr,  and  a  fra- 
grant imell.  The  mhsbilauti  pnll  of  that  great 
qnantiliei,  and  diitil  a  Terj  predooi  and  iweet 
water  out  of  ihem. 

WIMPLE    [Vbii.] 

WIND.  The  Hebrew  word  signifiea  afr in  no- 
li'm  generally,  ai  breath,  wind,  &c.  It  is  used,  1. 
for  the  wind  »  a  naturaJ  pienonvioa  (Gen.  iii.  8  ; 
Job  aii.  18;  XXX.  15,33;  luviLSI;  Pa.  i.  4; 
ciii.  16;  Prov.  ixx.  4;  Eccle*.  i.  6;  xi.  4;  Isa. 
TiLS;  XTii.  13;  1I.  T ;  Jer.  i.  13;  li.  16;  Amoi 
lIt.  13).  It  ii  poeticillj  ascribed  to  the  imme- 
T  of  God  (Pa.  CI     -  " 

.,  1,  or  agency  (Gei 

IT.  II);  Tlnm.  li.  31;  1  King*  xviii,  45 ;  xix.  II ; 
Job  i.  19  ;  laa.  xi.  5  ;  Jonah  i.  4).  Id  the  New 
Teatameot,  the  wind  waa  aupemalurally  employed 
at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  like  the  'sound'  and 
•Are' (Act*  U.  3).  [SpmiT.]  To  thia  class  of 
inatancea  we  refer  Gen.  i.  i, '  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  mOTed  npon  the  (ace  of  the  watera.'  Along 
with  Patrick  and  KoseDmilUer,  we  construe  the 
phrase,  *a  wind  of  God,'  a  wiad  employed  as  the 
mediam  of  divine  agency.  3.  The  wind  ia  oaed 
metaphoricMi  in  the  following  initancea:  'The 
wings  of  the  wind'  denote  the  moat  rapid  — '~~ 
(s  Sun.  — "  •"     ■ — •-•--'^-^- —-^ 


La.  U).    Aoytbing  light  or  trifling  ia 


wmo 

called  wind  (Job  TiL  7 ;  Ih.  xli.  99 ;  Pl  tnni 
33;  comp.Eph.iT.  14;  Eediia.T.9>  Viol«M'n 
empty  speech  is  called  'a  strong  wind,' or  s on 
lempestofwords(JobTiii.3).  '  Vun  knowMp' 
n  called  knowledge  of  wind  (Job  it.  !);•  nit 
words,'  words  of  wind  (iTL  3).  HiLj  apnsat 
phnutt  ar«  fbrmed  with  this  word.  'ToinlRii 
ibe  wind,' denotes  extreme  disappaiitmratlPm. 
xi.  39)  ;  'to  hide  the  wind,'  impombilitj  (im 
16) ;  to  '  labonr  fbr  the  wind,'  to  labour  b  nn 
(Ecc.  T.  16);  '  tobringfbrth  wiad,'gmlpatiaa 
aod  paiiu  fbr  no  parpose  (Isa.  xivi.  IB;  d^ 
Hoa.  Tiii.  T  ;  xii.  1) ;  'to  become  wind,'  Id  nid 
in  nothingnen  ( Jer.  t.  1 3).  '  Tbe  fbu  viak' 
denote  the  four  qnarters  of  the  globe  (Eali 
xxxTii,  9);  'to  scatter  to  all  winds,' Id difn* 
completely  (Enk.  t.  10  ;  liL  41 ;  xril  Si;;  'n 
caose  lo  come  from  all  winds,'  to  nOatt  hb- 
pletely  (xxxTii.  9>  •  The  wind  bsth  bcmid  bs 
upon  her  wing^'  means  deportation  into  1  br 
coontil' (Has.  it.  19);  '  to  sow  the  wiul  snd  np 
the  whirlwind,'  luwise  labour  and  ■  frnhka 
result(Tiii.  7);  'to  feed  on  the  wind,' m pent 
delnaory  schonea  (xii.  1)  ;  '  to  walk  in  iM'  n 
live  and  act  in  vain  (Micah  iL  11);  ■toiUHm 
the  wind,'  to  be  oter  cautions  (Ecdo.  il  Vi:  tt 
'winnow  with  every  wind,'  to  be  credajoiu,  >|(  b 
receiTe  impressions  (t.  9).  4.  The  etn  rii. 
Dr.  Sbaw  remarks,  that  eTcry  wind  ii  oIM  l> 
die  Orientals  an  east  wind  which  blon  ^ 
any  point  of  the  compass  between  the  out  ci 
north,  and  between  the  east  and  uatli  ( TmA 
p.  335).  If  the  east  wind  happens  to  blow  it* 
days  in  Palestine  during  the  moDlhi  of  lb;. 
Jone,  July,  and  Angnsl,  il  occasions  grraliJ«li«- 
tion  lo  the  Tinet  and  tuuresti  on  the  land,  sod  ikt 
to  the  Tes«els  at  sea  on  the  Mediteiraiasii.  1' « 
accordinslj  often  used  to  denote  mijipsBnat 
wind,aa  m  Ps.xlTiii.  7.  I(  is  nsed  iMl^HbnWj} 
for  pemicions  speech,  a  storm  of  wordi  (Job  «. 
a) ;  calamities,  especiallT  by  war  (lo.  inii  *; 
Jer.  xTiiL  17  ;  Eiek.  xtii.  10 ;  xix.  I!  ;  miLit; 
Hos.  xiii.  15).  The  east  wind  deDotct  dinv 
judgment(Job  xxvii.  31),  PArase*.— 'TolbUtu 
the  east  wind,'  is  to  pursue  a  delusory  sad  Ml 
course  (Hos.  »Li.  1).  5.  West  wind.  6.  Nort 
wind  (ProT.  XXT.  33).  7.  South  wind  fW 
ixiTii.  17;  Ps.  IxiTiu.  36;  Loke  liL  iS) :  S- 
rocco  (ActaxzTii.  13).  S.  The/<xr  iiuit.  ^s 
phrase  is  eqaivaleDt  to  the  fbar  qnsrttn  of  lb 
worid(Eiek.  luril  9;  3  Esdns  xuL  S).  «■ 
■everel  points  of  the  compaas,  as  we  ikoold  >* 
(DBn.Tiii.  8).  PArow.— '  SiriTing  of  the  )» 
winds,'  is  great  political  commotions  (Ikii-^''' 
comp.  Jer.  It.II,  T3;  li.  I);  to  '  bold  tbt  !• 
winds,' is  by  contrary  to  secure  peace  (Bc'^ 
1);  'to  be  divided  to  the  four  winds,'  '\^ 
iitterdispersion(Dan.  xi.4;  Jer.xlii.M;  Ert 
T.  10,  la  ;  ivii.  31.  The  Hebrews,  like  tdfl 
ancient  uatioDS,  had  but  fewwunet^iniKft.  nf 
Greek  name  of  a  wind  occurs  iu  Acts  nti;  '^ 
EMroclydtm,  a  lempeetnous  wind  in  (he  Ha^ 
ranean,  now  called  a  Levatiltr.  Ilf,  ^"^ 
•  east  wind,'  and  r\itmr,  •  a  wave,"  qoaii "  """ 
em  tempest.  Other  MSS.  read  EipicA**.  » 
lyclgdon,  fVom  ti^it,  '  broad,'  and  sAJto,  '] 
wave,'  or  rough  wavy  sea ;  and  then  the  ■"' 
would  mean  the  wii^  which  peculiarly  <*"** 
the  waves.  Shaw  defends  Ibe  conuDcm  rtBiii>>l' 
and  describes  the  wind  as  blowing  is  all  diro- 
tiona  from  the  N.E.  rouid  by  the  If.  to  At  SX 
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(  ThtvtUf  p.  330,  &c.  4to. ;  see  BovyeKs  conjec- 
tures, and  Doddridge,  in  he.).  The  Hebrews 
bad  no  single  terms  indicating  the  relative  velo- 
ci^  of  the  air  in  motion,  like  oar  words  breeze, 
gale,  &C.    Such  gradations  they  expressed  by 

some  additional  word,  as  *  great,'  217113*711"),  *  a 
great  wind'  (Jonah  i.  4),  'rou^h,'  HS^p,  &c. 
Nor  have  we  any  single  word  indicating  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  wind,  like  their  verbs  1^0 
and  "ivb,  as  DiyDKI  (Zech.  vii.  14,  &c.)>  and 
answering  to  the  Greek  word  dif9fi6f$o^ot  (see 
Sept  of  Gen.  xli.  6,  23).  Our  melaphoncal  use 
of  the  word  storm  comes  nearest  The  phrase 
ni^^p  nil,  'stormy  wind,*  mvwfia  Kcercuytios, 
gpiritus  procdla,  occurs  in  Ps.  cvii.  25;  cxIviiL 
8.  It  is  metaphorically  used  for  the  divine  judg- 
ments (Ezek.  xiii.  11,  13).  The  word  usually 
translated  *  whirlwind '  means  more  properly  a 
storm  (2  Kings  ii  1, 11 ;  Job  xxxviii.  1 ;  xl.  6  ; 
Zech.  ix.  14).  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  meta- 
phorically for  the  divine  judgments  (Isa.  xl.  24 ; 
xli.  16) ;  and  to  describe  them  as  sudden  and  irre- 
sistible (Jer.  xxiii.  19;  xxv.  32;  xxx.  23). 
Total  defeat  is  often  compared  to '  chaff  scattered 
by  a  whirlwind'  (Isa.  x?ii.  13).  It  denotes  the 
rapidity  and  irresistibleness  of  the  divine  judg^ 
ments  (Isa.  Ixvi.  5).  The  phrtue  *  to  reap  the 
whirlwind '  denotes  useless  labour  (Hos.  viiL  7); 
*  the  day  of  the  whirlwind,'  destruction  by  war 
(Amos  i.  14).  A  beautiful  comparison  occurs  in 
Prov.  X.  25 :  *  As  the  whirl  wind  passeth,  so  is  the 
wicked  no  more :  but  the  righteous  is  an  ever- 
lasting foundation.' 

WINDOW.    [House.] 

WINE.    No  fewer  than  thirteen  distinct  He- 
brew and  Greek  terms  are  rendered  in  our  com- 
mon version  by  the  word  *  wine.'    Besides  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape,  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  Scripture  of  a  kind  of  boiled  wine  or  syrup, 
the  thickness  of  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
mingle  water  with  it  previouslv  to  drinking  (Prov. 
ix.  2,  5),  and  also  of  a  mixed  wine,  made  strong 
and  inebriating  by  the  addition  of  drugs,  such  a^ 
myrrh,  mandragora,  and  opiates  (Prov.  xxiii.  30 ; 
Isa.  V.  22).    This  custom  has  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  is  still  extant  in  the  East    We 
are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  all  mixed  wine 
was  pernicious  or  improper.    There  were  two 
▼ery  opposite  purposes  sought  by  the  mixture  of 
drinks.    While  the  wicked  sought  out  a  drugged 
mixture,  and  was  '  mighty  to  mingle  strong  drmk,' 
Wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  mingl«i  her  wme  with 
water  or  with  milk  (Prov.  ix.  2,  5)  merelv  to 
dilute  it  and  make  it  properly  drinkable.    Of  the 
latter  mixture  Wisdom  invites  the  people  to  drink 
freel}r,  but  on  the  use  of  the  former  an  emphatic 
woe  is  pronounced.    In  Isa.  xxv.  6,  mention  is 
made  of  *  wines  on  the  lees.'    The  original  sig- 
Difies  'preserves'  or  'jellies,'  and  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  wine  caku  which  are  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  in  the  East 

WINNOWING.     [Agricultcbe.] 

WINTER.    [Palestine.] 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON  [Apocrypha]  is 
llie  name  of  one  of  the  deuterocanonical  books. 
1  he  anonymous  author  personates  King  Solomon, 
whom  he  introduces  as  speaking;  but  from  the 
citations  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  it 
n-aj  be  inferred  that  the  writer  had  no  intention 
of  givbg  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  written 


by  Solomon ;  but  that  he  only  followed  a  common 
custom  of  Greek  and  other  writers,  in  employing 
the  name  of  this  distinguished  royal  penman.  It 
is  divided  into  two^  or,  according  to  some,  into 
three  parts.  The  first  six  chapters  contain  enco- 
miums on  Wisdom,  which  all,  and  especially 
kings,  are  admonished  to  acquire,  as  the  true 
security  sgainst  present  evils,  and  as  leading  to 
future  glorv  ana  immortality,  while  a  contrary 
course  tends  to  misery  here,  and  still  greater 
misery  hereafter.  In  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  Solomon 
is  introduced,  teaching  how  wisdom  is  to  be  ac- 

auired ;  and  in  chap.  x.  is  given  his  prayer  for 
lis  inestimable  gift  Chaps,  x.-xix.  contain  his- 
torical examples,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament, 
showing  the  happiness  which  had  resulted  from 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
of  sin,  especially  the  sin  of  idolatry.  The  book 
concludes  with  divers  pious  and  philosophical  ob- 
servations. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  has  been  always  'ad- 
mired for  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  contains  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent 
mond  tendency  of  its  precepts '  (Home's  Introd.). 
Its  style,  observes  Bishop  Lowth,  after  Calmet, 
'  is  unequal,  often  pompous  and  turgid,  as  well 
as  tedious  and  difinise,  and  abounds  in  epithets 
directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews : 
it  is,  however,  sometimes  temperate,  poetical,  and 
sublime.'  Calmet  supposes  that  the  author  had 
read  the  works  of  the  Greek  poets  and  philo- 
sophers. 

Althouffh  there  have  not  been  wanting  indi- 
viduals who  have  contended  for  a  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
or  Chaldee  original,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  written  in  Greek. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certunty  respecting  the 
author.    AH  that  can  be  concluded  with  any  de- 

free  of  probability  is,  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian 
ew,  who  lived  after  the  transplanting  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  into  Egypt,  and  who  seems  to 
refer  to  the  oppressions  of  the  later  Ptolemies. 
Jahn  conceives  that  the  book  was  written  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury  before  the  Christian  era. 

WISDOM  OF  JESUS,  SON  OP  SIRACH, 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  consists  of  a 
collection  of  moral  sentences  after  tiie  manner  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (l-ix.  xxiv.  comp.  with 
Prov.  i.-ix.).  The  work  is  arranged  upon  no 
systematic  plan,  but  abounds  in  directions  relating 
to  religion  and  human  conduct  Wisdom  is  re- 
presented here,  as  in  Proverbs,  as  the  source  of 
human  happiness,  and  the  same  views  of  human 
life,  founded  on  the  belief  of  a  recompense,  per- 
vade the  instructions  of  this  book  also,  wherein, 
however,  a  more  matured  reflection  is  perceptible. 
It  is  in  fact  the  composition  of  a  philosopher  who 
had  deeply  studied  the  fortunes  and  manners  of 
mankind,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of 
the  philosophy  of  older  moralists.  It  abounds  in 
grace,  wisdom,  and  spirit,  although  sometimes 
more  particular  in  inculcating  principles  of  polite- 
ness than  those  of  virtue.  It  is  not  imfrequentiy 
marked  by  considerable  beauty  and  elegance  of 
expression,  occasionally  rising  to  the  snblimest 
heights  of  human  eloquence.  It  has  been  observed 
of  It  by  Addison  (see  Home's  Introd,,  vol.  iv.) 
that  '  it  would  be  regarded  by  our  modem 
wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  morality 
that  are  extant,  if  it  appeared  imder  the  name 
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of  a  Confudos  or  of  any  celebrated  Greciaa  phi- 
losopher/ ' 

llie  author  calls  himself  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach, 
of  Jerusalem,  but  we  know  nothing  further  of  him. 

The  ori^oal  of  the  book  was  Hebrew.  Its  age 
is  not  easily  determined;  but  according  to  the 
most  probable  hypothesis  the  author  lived  b.c.  180, 
and  the  translator,  who  was  his  grandson,  b.c.  130. 

WITCH.  The  fern,,  a  sorceress,  is  found  in 
Exod.  zxii.  18 ;  the  mas.,  a  sorcerer  or  magician, 
in  Exod.  tIL  II;  Deut  zviii.  10;  Dan.  ii.  2; 
Mal.  iii.  5.  In  the  New  Testament  *  sorcerer ' 
occurs  in  Rev.  zxi.  8 ;  xzii.  15. 

WITCHCRAFTS  occurs  in  2  Kings  iz.  22 ; 
Isa.  xlvii.  9,  12 ;  Mic.  t.  12 ;  Nah.  iii.  4;  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  Gal.  t.  20 ;  Rev.  ix.  21 ; 
xviii.  23.    The  precise  idea,  if  any,  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  wo^  *  witch,'  but,  howerer,  de- 
voutly entertained  by^^arly  the  whole  nation  in 
the  time  of  our  translwfs,  is  that  of  a  female, 
who,  by  the  agency  (/  Satan,  or  rather,  of  a 
familiar  spirit  or  gnome  appointed  by  Satan  to 
attend  on  her,  performs  operations  beyond  the 
powers  of  humanity,  in  consequence  of  her  com- 
pact with  Satan,  written  in  her  own  blood,  by 
which  she  resigns  herself  to  him  for  ever.  Among 
other  advantages  resulting  to  her  from  this  en- 
gagement is  the  power  of  transforming  herself 
into  any  shape  she  pleases;  which  was»  however, 
generally  that  of  a  hare;   transporting  herself 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick,  sailing  'on  the 
sea  in  a  sieve,'  gliding  through  a  keyhole,  inflict- 
ing diseases,  &c.  upon  mankind  or  cattle.    The 
benef  in  the  existence  of  such  persons  cannot  be 
traced  higher  than  the  middle  ases,  and  was  pro- 
bably derived  firom  the  wild  and  gloomy  mytho- 
logy of  the  northern  nations,  amongst  whom  the 
Fatal  Sisters,  and  other  impersonations  of  destruc- 
tive agency  in  a  female  form,  were  prominent  ar- 
ticles of  the  popular  creed.    A  very  different  idea 
was  convey^  by  the  Hebrew  word,  which  pro- 
bably denotes  a  sorceress  or  magician,  who  pre- 
tended to  discover,  and  even  to  direct  the  effects 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  elements,  con- 
junctions of  the  stars,  the  influence  of  lucky  and 
unlncl^  days,  the  power  of  invisible  spirits,  and 
of  the  infenor  deities.    Sir  Walter  Scott  well  ob- 
serves, that '  the  sorcery  or  witchcraft  of  the  Old 
Testament  resolves  itself  into  a  trafficking  with 
idols  and  asking  counsel  of  false  deities,  or,  in 
other  words,  into  idolatry.'    Accordingly,  sorcery 
is  in  Scripture  uniformly  associated  with  idolatry 
(Deut  xviii.  9-U;  2  kings  ix.  22;   2  Chron. 
xxxiiL  5,  6,  &c. ;  Gal.  v.  20 ;  liev.  xxi.  8).    The 
modem  idea  of  witchcraft,  as  involving  the  assist- 
ance of  Satan,  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  where, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Job,  Satan  is  represented  as 
powerless  till  God  gave  him  a  limited  commission ; 
and  when  '  Satan  desired  to  sift  Peter  as  wheat,' 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  intervention  of  a  witch. 
Nor  do  the  actual  references  to  magic  in  Scripture 
involve  its  reality.   The  mischief  resulting  from 
the^  pretension,  under  the  theocracy,  to  an  art 
which  involved  idolatry,  justified  the  statute  which 
denounced  it  with  death ;  though  instead  of  the 
unexampled  phrase, '  thou  shalt  not  suffer  to  live,' 
Michaelis  conjectores,  *  shall  not  be '  (Exod.  xxii. 
18),  which  also  better  suits  the  parallel,  *  There 
shall  not  be  found  among  you,  &c.,  a  witch' 
P>ent  xviii.  10).    Indeed,  as  *  we  know  that  an 
idol  it  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  it 


none  other  gods  but  one '  (I  Cor.  viiL  4),  we  mt 
believe  all  pretensions  to  traffic  with  the  one, « 
ask  counsel  of  the  other,  to  be  equally  viin.  Upon 
the  same  principle  of  suppressing  idolatry,  how- 
ever, the  prophets  of  Baal  also  were  dratroyed, 
and  not  because  Baal  had  any  real  existence,  or 
because  they  could  avail  anydung  by  their  isro- 
cations.  '  The  witch  of  Eudor,'  as  she  is  ooo- 
monly  but  improperly  called,  belongs  to  SBothn 
class  of  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers  [Dni- 
nation].   She  was  a  necromancer,  or  one  of  thoc 

Sersons  who  pretended  to  call  up  the  spirits  of  tk 
ead  to  converse  with  the  living  (see  Isa.  viii.  IS; 
xxix.  4 ;  Ixv.  3).    It  is  related  as  the  last  ud 
crowninff  act  of  Saul's  rebellion  against  God,  (lot 
he  consiuted  *  a  woman  who  had  a  fiuniliar  spirii' 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  7),  literally  *  a  mistress  of  the  CM,' 
— an  act  forbidden  by  the  divine  law  (Lev.  xx.  6\ 
which  sentenced  the  pretenden  to  &achspov«r 
to  death  (ver.  27),  and  which  law  Sanl  himself 
had  recently  enforced  (I  Sam.  xxviii  3, 9), le- 
cause,  it  is  supposed,  they  had  freri  v  predieiel  fait 
approaching  ruin ;  although  after  the  well-kBova 
prophecies  of  Samuel  to  that  effect,  the  diasten 
Saul  had  already  encountered,  and  the  groviag 
influence  of  David,  there  *  needed  no  ghost  to 
come  ftx>m  the  grave  to  tell  them  this.'    Varios 
explanations  of  this  story  have  been  offered.  I: 
has  been  attempted  to  resolve  the  whole  into  ts- 
posture  and  colltision.    Saul,  who  was  Datnrallji 
weak  and  excitable  man,  had  become,  throng  i 
long  series  of  vexations  and  anxieties,  sbtolnfrij 
'delirious,'  as  Patrick  observes:  'he  wss  i/nid 
and  his  heart  greatly  trembled,'  says  the  taa^ 
writer.    In  this  state  of  mind,  and  upon  thenry 
eve  of  his  last  battle^  he  commissions  hit  «**  <f 
vants  to  seek  him  a  woman  that  had  a  Ihmilisr 
spirit,  and,  attended  by  two  of  them,  heeoiiw«i» 
her  *  by  night,*the  most  fkvoorable  time  for  in- 
position.    He  converses  with  her  alone,  his  tvo 
attendants,  whether  his  secret   enemies  or  rol 
friends,  being  absent,  somewhere,  yet,  hovev<r, 
close  at  hand.    Might  not  one  of  these,  or  soae 
one  else,  have  agreed  with  the  woman  to  pe^ 
sonate  Samuel  in  another  room  ? — for  it  sppetn 
that  Saul,  though  he  spoke  with,  did  not  w  tbr 
ghost  (ver.  13,  U) :  who,  it  should  be  obferrei 
told  him  nothing  but  what  his  own  stteadaiti 
could  have  told  him,  with  the  exceptioD  of  tk« 
words,  '  to-morrow  shalt  thou  ana  thy  sons  he 
with  me '  (ver.  19) ;  to  whteh,  however,  it  im- 
plied, that  Saul's  death  did  not  oecar  upas  t^ 
morrow,  and  that  the  word  so  translated  is  ^ 
ficiently  ambiguous,  for  though  it  means  'to-a' 
row '  in  some  passages,  |t  means  the  ftitnre,  'n^ 
finitely,  in  otl^rs.    It  is  farther  urged,  tbstt« 
*  crying  with  a  IchmI  voice,'  and  her  telling  S0- 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  knew  hin,  were  ^ 
well-timed  arts  of  the  sorceress,  intended  to  wtf 
nify  her  pretended  skill.    Others  are  of  otfoios 
that  the  story  may  be  acooonted  for  by  the  w^ 
of  ventriloquism.    But  it  ia  objected  agaiasi  tte 
or  any  othier  hypothesis  of  coUusioa,  that  w 
sacred  writer  not  only  represents  the  P^thosA 
as  affirming,  but  also  himself  affirms,  thst  ^ 
saw  Samuel,  and  that  Samuel  spoke  to  SsnJ,  ^ 
does  he  drop  the  least  hint  that  it  was  not  the  R«l 
Samuel  of  whom  he  was  speaking.    Others  fat^ 
eiven  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  stoiy,  aod 
have  maintained  that  Samuel  aetoally  sppev(« 
to  Saul.    Such  also  la  the  view  Joscphoi  tsktf 


WOLF 

(Antif.  vi.  U.  3, 4),  where  he  beatows  a  Uboared 
talwmm  opon  the  woman.  It  U.  however,  ob- 
jedM,  that  the  aclual  appearance  of  Ssmuel  is 
incoTKitleiit  vith  all  ire  are  laaght  by  revelation 
conceming  the  ttale  of  the  dead  -,  inToWei  the 
pouibilitjof  ■■[nriCorKml  assaoiing  a  corporeal 
ihape,  conTeraiog  audibly,  &c;  and  further,  that 
it  is  incredlblelut  God  would  inbrnit  (hedepan«l 
nuliof  hii  HTTanta  to  be  Eummnned  back  to  earth, 

S  rites  either  nllerljr  ftilile,  or  else  deriTingtheip 
cicy  from  the  co-operation  of  Satan.    Others 
bare  inppowd  that  the  woman  induced  Satan  or 


.   ..  ipirit  to  perionate  Samntl.     But  this 

theoTT,  betiae  other  dllBculties,  attributes  nothing 
less  uum  miraculoni  power  to  the  devil ;  for  it 
Boppoaes  the  apparition  of  a  spiritual  and  ineor- 
poreat  being,  and  thai  Satan  can  assnnie  the  ap- 
pearance of  anj  one  he  pleases.  Others  have 
maintained  anolhcr  interpretation,  that  the  whole 
acconnt  is  the  narratiTe  of  a  miracle,  a  rfiuine  rt- 
prnentatian  or  tn^enian,  panl;  upon  the  senses 
of  Saul,  and  parti;  apon  those  of  the  woman,  and 
inlfiided  for  the  rebuke  and  pnniihment  of  Saul. 
It  is  urgMl  that  Ood  interposed  with  a  miracle 
prerionsl;  to  the  nse  of  any  magical  formula,  as 
he  did  when  (he  king  of  A|oab  had  recourse  to 
aoreeriei  to  ovi-rrule  the  mind  of  Balaam,  so  that 
hr  waa  compelled  to  bless  Ihose  whom  Balak 
wanted  him  to  curse  (Num.  iiiii.). 

WITNESS.     It  oecnra,  1st.  to  the  sense  of  a 
prrtou  who  deposes  to  the  occurrence  of  an;  ticl, 

iwsi  in  ^od.  iiiii.  1 ;  Lev.  v.  I ;  Num.  v.  13  ; 
xxiv.ao  (comp.  Dent  zvii.  6;  xix.  IS;  Malt, 
xviii.  IH;  2  Cor.  ilii.  1);  Prov.  xiv.  5;  iiiv 
38;  MalLiivL  6S;  Acta  vi.  13;  1  Tim.  v.  19 
Heb.  X.  28.     It  is  applied,  generalli/,  to  a  peisoi 


rti1!es,  0 


rtify,t« 


under  his  cognizance  (Josh. 
22 ;  Isa.  viiL  2 ;  Luke  xiiv.  48;  Acts  i.  S,  i3 
1  Thess.  ii.  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  2  Tim.  ii.  2 
1  Pel.  i.  S).  So  in  allusion  to  those  who  witnes 
the  public  games  (Heb.  lii.  1).  It  is  also  applied 
to  an;  one  who  tratilies  to  the  world  what  Ood 
rirveala  through  him  (Rev.  xi.  3).  In  the  latter 
sense  the  Gretk  word  is  applied  to  onr  Lord 
(Rev.  i.  5;  iii.  U).  It  is  farther  nsed  in  T 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  nun-fyr. 

WIZARD.    [DrviNATioH.] 

WOLF  (Gen.  xlii.  37;  Isa.  xi.   6;  Ixv.  a 
Jer.  V.  6,4c.;  Mail.  vii.  15;  i.  16;  Lake  i. 
John.  I.    12;  Acts  XX.   29;  Eeclos.  viii.    IT] 
fierce  eamivortms  animal,  very  nearly  allied 
the  dog,  and  so  well  known  in  Europe  as  to  re- 
quire no  particnlar  description;  but  the  idenlitv 
of  the  species  in  Palestine,  though  often  asserted, 
IB    b;  no   means  eslablitbed ;    for  no  professed 
zoologist  baa  obtained  the  animal  in  Syna,  while 
other  travellen  only  pretend  I     ' 
Unquestionably  a  true  wolf,  o 

■with  very  similar  manners,  wa_   

ID  that  country  daring  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  and  even  down  to  the  commencement  of 
our  era.    The  pniphets,  as  well  as  the  Messiah, 
allude  to  it  in  explicit  I angiiBge.    At  this  day  the 
true  wolf  is  still  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well 
as  in  the  gorges  of  Cilicio,  and  from  the  tra< 
ling  disposition  of  the  species,  wolves  may  be 
peeled  to  reside  in  the  forests  of  Libanns ; 
tbere  ia  do  nlis&ctory  evidence  that  this  ii 
present  the  aae^    It  may  be,  ai  tliere  are 


fbreslx  to  the  south  of  Lebanon,  that  these  ra 


no.    t^TTttu- Wgll.J 

WOMAN.  Like  our  own  term  Woman,  the 
Hebrew  word  now  so  Iratulsted  is  used  of  married 
and  unmarried  females.  The  derivslioD  of  the 
word  ihovB  that  according  to  the  conception  of 
the  ancient  Israelites  woman  waa  man  in  a  modi- 
fied form — one  of  the  same  race,  the  same  genua, 
aaman;  a  kind  of  female  man.  How  slightly 
modiAed  that  form  is.  how  little  in  original  struc- 
ture woman  differs  fhim  man,  physiology  haa 
made  abundantly  clear.  Different  in  make  as  man 
and  woman  are,  they  differ  still  more  in  character ; 
and  yet  the  great  fratoivs  of  their  hearts  and 
minds  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  it  re- 
qnirea  no  depth  of  vision  to  see  that  these  twain 
are  one.  This  most  important  fad  is  character- 
istically set  forth  in  the  Bible  in  the  account 
given  of  the  formation  of  woman  out  of  one  of 
Adam's  ribs  (Gen.  ii.  21-24).  Those  who  have 
been  pleased  to  make  free  with  this  simple  nar- 
rative may  well  be  required  to  show  how  a  rude 
age  could  more  effectoally  have  been  tangbt  the 
essential  unity  of  man  and  woman— a  aoily  of 
nature  which  demands,  and  is  perfected  only  in, 
a  unity  of  soul.  The  conception  of  the  BiUical 
writer  goes  beyond  even  tbiB,butdoes  not  extend 
farther  than  science  and  experience  unite  to  jus- 
tify. There  was  solid  reason  why  it  waa  not 
good  for  Adam  '  to  be  alone.'  Without  an  help 
meet  he  would  have  been  an  imperfect  being. 

Both  are  neeesaary  to  the  idea  of  nun.  The  one 
supplements  the  qualities  of  the  other.  They  are 
nol  two,  bnl  one  flesh,  and  ai  one  body  so  one 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  under  the  influence 
of  a  religion,  at  the  hollom  of  which  lay  those 
ideas  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  one  to 
another,  alavery  on  the  part  of  the  woman  waa 
impossible.  Inis  lact  is  the  more  noticeable,  and 
it  speaks  the  more  loudly  in  favour  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  because  the 
E&st  has  in  all  times,  down  to  the  present  day, 
kept  woman  everywhere,  save  in  Ihose  places  in 
which  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  prevailed, 
in  a  sUte  of  low,  even  if  in  some  cases  gilded, 
bondage,  making  her  the  mere  toy,  plaything, 
and  inattument  of  man. 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
and  the  natural  warmth  of  their  affections,  have 
MD^ired  to  throw  gmt  of  domestic  loveliixaa 

a** 


ovsr  tbe  pagca  of  the  Bible.  Id  do  h'utoiy  can 
there  be  fbiind  u  equal  uDmber  of  EhDrmiDf; 
feoule  portreiu.    Prom  Uxffa  dovn  to  Mftr; 


>ud  Martha,  the  Bible  presenti  pictam  of  vo- 
manlj  beaat;  that  are  miiurpaued  aad  rarel; 
paralleted.  Bat  we  ibould  very  imperfectl;  re- 
preseDl  id  these  Keueral  remark!  the  (brmatiie 
inflncDce  of  tbe  female  character  ai  leen  ia  the 
Bible,  did  not  we  refer  thne  smiable  traits  of 
chancier  to  the  pare  and  loftj  religioai  ideal 
which  the  Biblical  books  preseul.  If  voman 
there  appearsae  the  companion  and  frieDd  of  maD, 
she  owes  her  eUvatioD  ia  the  main  to  the  religion 
of  Moses  and  to  that  of  Jeans,  The  first  lystem— 
as  a  preparatorj  oae— did  not  and  conid  not  com- 
plete the  emancipation  of  woman.    There  was 


.    [YwngUdylRruUdc 


needed    (he  fiDishing    tonch  which  the   Great 

Teacher  put  to  tbe  Mosaic  view  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexea.  Recognising  the  fundamental 
tmths  which  were  as  old  as  the  creation  of  man, 
Jesua  proceeded  to  restrain  tbe  mucb-abnsed  fa- 
cility of  divorce,  leaving  only  one  cause  why  the 
marriage-bond  should  be  broken,  and  at  the  same 
time  teaching  that  as  the  origin  of  wedlock  was 
diiine,  so  its  seTeraoce  ongbt  not  to  be  tbe  work 
of  man.  Still  further— brioging  to  bear  on  the 
domestic  tiea  his  own  doctrine  of  immortality,  be 


le  may,  urd  tloi 
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made  the  bond  co-exiMent  with  the  iBdyiainl, 
only  teaching  that  tbe  coonectian  woidd  bei» 
GdmI  with  the  refinement  of  onr  sStctiini  and 
our  liberation  from  these  tenements  of  day  is 
which  WB  now  dwell  (Matt  i.  32;  lit  1  hi.; 
iiii.  23,  sq.).  With  views  eo  eleialed  ai  Ibw. 
and  with  affections  of  the  tenderwt  beniputj, 
the  Saiionr  may  well  have  won  tbe  wum  ud 
gentle  hearts  of  Jewish  women.  AcconllnjlT. 
the  pnrect  and  richest  homan  light  that  lieot 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  comei  fram  ik 
band  of  high-minded,  bilbful,  and  affectiomi 
women,  who  are  (bund  in  connection  with  CbS 
from  his  cradle  to  his  cross,  his  tomb  and  hiA  ^^ 
■nrrectlon.  These  enuohling  infiueices  tin 
operated  on  society  with  equal  beneEl  uhI  pons. 
Woman,  in  the  belter  portions  of  socielv.iinm 
a  new  being.  And  yet  her  augtlici 
jnat  begun.  She  leea  what  she  m 
nnder  iLe  Gospel  she  oi 
long,  we  triul,  a  way  will  be  foun^  to  aajlDja 
purpnses  of  good,  energies  of  the  fiiot  aOn 
which  LOW  waste  away,  from  want  of  la^,  i« 
the  ease  and  rtfinementi  of  aOlaetioe,  if  not  A  Ac 
degradations  of  luxury — a  moat  precioas  (Am| 
made  to  the  Moloch  of  fashion,  bat  whicb  m^ 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  that  God  »1" 
gave  these  endowment!,  and  of  that  Ssvioiif  "k* 
has  brought  Co  light  the  rich  capabiUliei.  u' 
exhibited  the  high  and  holy  vocatuin  ri  tlieJ' 


Women  apptar  to  have  ei^joyed  ooBHdn».''j 
more  freedom  among  the  Jews  than  ii  M"*" 
lowed  them  in  weatem  Asia,  althongh  io  odM 
respects  their  condition  and  employmenta  kcd  S 
have  been  not  dissimilar. 

The  employments  of  the  women  were  fry  n- 
rions,  and  sufflcieutly  engrossing.  In  the  niii" 
or  patriarchal  state  of  soeiew,  the  dautdKc"  i^ 
men  of  substance  tended  their  fstho^  iw^ 
(Gen.  nil.  3;  Exod.  ii.  IG).  In  oidlsur  it- 
cumstancea  tbe  first  labour  of  the  diy  *»  " 
grind  com  and  bake  bread,  as  already  DOUeL 
Tbe  m  her  cares  of  (he  bmily  occnpu  tbt  nfi 
of  tbe  day.  The  women  of  the  peasantiy  ud  i^ 
the  poor  coosamed  much  time  io  collectiiig  (vi- 
and in  going  to  the  wells  for  water.  Tbenll) 
were  usually  ontside  the  towns,  and  the  Isbnu  of 
drawing  water  fVom  them  was  bj  no  majua^ 
fined  to  poor  women.  Thii  waa  oaually,  bnl  Ki 
always,  the  labour  of  Iheevening;  and  the*"" 
was  carried  in  earthen  vessels  borne  npn  ^ 
shoulder  tGen.  xxiv.  15-20;  John  if.  7,  1: 
Working  with  the  needle  also  occupied  avi' 
their  time,  aa  it  wonld  seem  that  not  only  l^ 
own  clothes  bnl  those  of  the  men  were  mak^ 
the  women.  Some  of  the  needlework  wu  w! 
fine,  and  much  valoed  (Exod.  xivi.  36;  o"- 
39 ;  J  odg.  V.  30 ;  Pa.  ilv.  1 4).  The  woocii  <p- 
pear  Io  have  spun  the  yam  fbr  all  the  doili  ^ 
was  in  use  (Exod.  xxxv.  2i;  Pro*.  xiiL  l>  '■ 
and  mnch  of  the  weaving  seems  also  to  kin  t«a 
execnied  by  them  (Jndg.  xvi.  13,  U  ;  Pror.  tiv- 
ii).  The  tapestries  for  bed-corerings,  meoti"''' 
in  the  last  cited  text,  were  probably  prodiiH^ 
the  loom,  and  appear  to  have  been  mach  nl*'° 


i.  16). 


We  have  no  certain  infbnnatirai  regardiol  l« 
dress  of  the  women  among  the  poorer  el«»' 
bat  it  wu  probably  ooarae  and  simple,  sad  na 
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mxeriallj  di&r«nt  from  that  irhich  ne  now  we 
amODg  (hi)  Bedoain  women,  uid  tlie  female  pe&- 
■antry  of  Syria.  Thii  coniuK  of  drawees,  aod  a 
long  and  looEe  sown  of  eaane  blue  liam,  lith 
■ODie  oniBineDtal  bordering  wrongbt  with  the 
needle,  in  aoother  colour,  about  Uie  neck  and 
boaoiD.    TIm  head  a  cofered  with  ft  kind  of  tor- 
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.    [MalioB  Id  hill  inm.} 


a  veil, 


lilh  which,  behind, 

I  the  neck,  back,  and  bosom  [Vi 
We  ma;  preaume,  with  itill  greater  certainty, 
ihat  women  of  mperior  condilioo  wore  over  Iheir 
ioner  dren  a  ffxk  or  tunic  like  that  of  the  men, 
bat  more  cloeely  fitting  the  person,  with  a  girdle 
formed  by  aa  unfolded  kerchieE  Their  b«ad- 
dreM  wat  a  kind  of  tnrb«ii,  with  diSterent  ttaU  of 


( 


leila  and  wrapper)  used  under  variooi  drcnm- 
.iBDCea.  The  hair  w«  worn  long,  and,  M  now, 
■as  braided  into  Dumeraui  treues,  with  triDketa 
md  ribandi  (I  Cor.  xi.  IBi  1  Tim.  iL  9;  I  Pel. 


iii  3).  With  the  head-drem  the  principal  oma- 
meota  appear  to  btve  been  connected,  inch  aa  ■ 
jewel  for  the  forehead,  and  rows  of  pearli  (Sol. 
Song,  i.  10;  Eiek.  ITI.  IS).  Esr-rings  were  also 
worn  (Ita.  iii.  20;  Ezek.  xVs.  12),  as  well  as  a 
nose-jewel,  consiating,  no  doabt,  is  now,  either  of 
a  ring  inserted  in  the  cartilage  of  the  note,  or  an 
ornament  like  a  button  attached  to  it.  The  noae- 
jewel  wu  of  gold  or  silver,  and  sometimes  set 
with  jeweU  (Gen.  iiiv.  47;  Isa.  iii.  21).  Brace- 
lets were  also  generally  worn  (Isa.  iii.  19;  Exek. 
ivi.  II],  and  anklets,  wbicb.  as  now,  were  pro- 
bably more  like  fetters  than  omameats  (Isa.  iii. 
16.  SO).  I'he  Jewish  women  possessed  the  art  of 
stsiuing  their  eje-lids  black,  for  effect  and  ei- 
preraion  (2  Kinga  ii.  30;  Jer.  iT.  30;  Exek. 
iiiii.  40) ;  and  it  ia  more  than  probable  that  thej 
had  the  present  practice  oralaioing  the  nails,  and 
the  palms  of  tbcir  hands  and  solei  of  their  feet, 
of  an  iron-rust  colour,  by  means  of  a  paste  made 
from  the  plant  called  henna.  This  plant  appean 
to  be  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song,  i.  1 4.  and  its  present 
nse  is  probably  referred  to  in  Dent.  «i.  12 ;  S 
Sam.  XIX.  24. 

The  customs  concerning  marriage,  and  the  cir- 
cnmstancea  which  the  relation  of  wife  and  mother 
ioTolTed,  hsTe  been  described  in  the  article  Man- 

Tfae  Israelites  eagerly  desired  children,  and 
especially  sons.  Hence  the  messenger  who  first 
bronghl  to  the  fether  the  news  that  a  son  waa 
bom,  was  well  rewarded  (Job  iii.  3;  Jer,  ix. 
13).  The  event  was  celebrated  with  mnsic ',  and 
the  ftther,  when  the  child  waa  presented  to  him, 

Sressed  it  to  hit  bosom,  by  which  act  he  was  nn- 
entood  to  acknowledge  it  as  his  owo  (Qen.  1. 
S3;  Job  iii.  12;  Ps.  xxii.  10).  On  the  eighth 
day  from  the  birth  the  child  was  circamcised 
(Gen.  iTii.  10) ;  at  which  time  also  a  name  wu 

S'ven  to  it  (Lake  i.  59).  The  first-bom  son  waa 
gbly  este«med,  and  bad  many  distinguishing 
pnvijeges.  He  had  a  doable  portion  of  the  es- 
tate (Oetit.  xxi,  17);  he  eierciied  a  sort  of  pa- 
rental authority  over  his  yonnger  brothers  <Oen. 
KIT.  23,  &c  ;  xxTiL  29  ;  Exod.  iii.  29 ;  2  Chron. 
III.  3)  ;  and  before  the  institntion  of  the  Le*iti- 
cal  prieitbood  he  acted  as  the  priest  of  the  family 
(Num.  iii.  12.  13;  Tiii.  IS).    The  patriarchs  er 


or  of  distributing  th  , 

this  practice  was  oTemiled  by  the  Mosaicol  law 
(Dent.  xxi.  IS-ITJ. 

The  child  continued  shout  three  yean  at  the 
breast  of  the  mother,  and  a  great  festiTal  wu 
giTeu  at  the  weaning  (Gen.  xxL  8;  1  Sam.  i. 
22-24;  2  Chron.  xzxt.  6;  Matt.  xxt.  1G).  He 
remained  two  ycsis  longer  in  charge  of  the  wo- 
men ;  after  which  he  was  taken  under  the  especial 
care  of  the  father,  with  a  view  to  his  proper  trun- 
ing  (Dent.  *i.  20-25 ;  xi.  19).  It  appears  that 
those  who  wished  for  their  sons  better  instruc- 
tion than  they  were  tbemselTcs  able  or  willing  to 
STC,  employed  a  privBte  teacher,  or  else  sent 
em  to  a  priest  or  Levite,  who  had  perhaps  s*- 
Teral  others  ander  his  care.  The  principal  ob- 
ject was,  that  they  should  be  welt  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  Bubsenience  to  this  leading  objecL 

The  authority  of  a  btber  waa  Tciy  great  among 
the  Israelites,  and  eitended  not  only  to  his  sous. 
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bttt  to  hiB  grandflOBs — indued  to  all  who  were  de* 
ioended  from  him.  His  power  had  no  reoogniaed 
limit,  and  even  if  he  put  his  son  or  grand^Mi  to 
death,  there  was,  at  first,  no  law  by  which  he 
coold  be  brought  to  account  (Gen.  xxi.  14; 
zxxyiii.  24).  But  Moses  circumscribed  this 
power,  hj  ordering  that  when  a  father  judged  his 
son  worthy  of  death,  he  should  bring  biui  before 
the  public  tribunals.  If,  however,  he  had  struck 
or  cursed  his  father  or  mother,  or  was  refractory 
or  disobedient,  he  was  still  liable  to  capital  pu- 
nishment  (Exod.  zzi.  15, 17;  LeT.  xz.  9;  Deut 
xxi.  18-21).— Ed. 

WOOL.    [Sheep.] 

WORMWOOD,  STAR  OF  (Rev.  viu.  10, 11), 
the  Apocalyptic  appellation  for  the  national  de- 
mon of  Egypt,  set  forth  in  the  vision  of  Patmos 
as  a  luminous  idol  presiding  over  *  the  third  part 
of  the  waters.'  The  vocation  of  this  star  was  to 
destroy  by  poison,  not  by  fire,  sword,  or  fiimine. 

St  John  seems  to  employ  this  symbol  of 
Bigyptian  poison  and  bitterness,  as  the  prototype 
ofa  great  Anti-Christian  Power,  which  would 
poison  and  embitter  the  pure  waters  of  Christian 
life  and  doctrine,  converting  them  into '  worm- 
wood.' 

WORMWOOD.  This  proverbially  bitter  plant 
is  used  in  the  Hebrew,  as  m  most  other  languages, 
metaphorieally,  to  denote  the  moral  bitterness  of 
distress  and  trouble  (Deut  xzix.  17 ;  Prov.  v.  4 ; 
Jer.  ix.  15 ;  xxiii.  15 ;  Lam.  iii.  15, 19 ;  Amos  v.  7 ; 
vi.  12).  Thence  also  the  name  given  to  the  fatal 
star  in  Rev.  viii.  10, 1 1.  Artemisia  is  the  botanical 
name  of  the  genus  of  plants  in  which  the  different 
species  of  wormwoods  are  found.  The  plants  of 
tois  genus  are  easily  recognised  by  the  multitude 
of  fine  divisions  into  which  the  leaves  are  usually 
separated,  and  the  numerous  clusters  of  small, 
round,  drooping,  greenish-yellow  or  brownish 
flower-heads  with  which  the  branches  are  laden. 


335.    [Artemifia  Jodaiea.] 

It  must  be  understood  that  our  common  worm- 
wood does  not  appear  to  exist  in  Palestine,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  that  specially  denoted  by  the 
Scriptural  term.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  word  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  plants 
of  this  class  that  grew  in  Palestine,  rather  than 
to  any  one  of  them  in  particular.  The  ex- 
amples of  this  genus  that  have  been  found  in  that 
country  are : — 1.  Artemisia  Judaica,  which,  if  a 
particular  species  be  intended,  is  probably  the 
Absinthium  of  Scripture.  Rauwolff  found  it 
about  Bethlehem,  and  Shaw  in  Arabia  and  the 
deserts  of  Numidia  plentifully.  This  plant  is  erect 
and  shrubby,  with  stem  about  eighteen  inches 
high.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter ;  and  Iwth  the  leaves 
and  seeds  are  much  used  in  Eastern  medicine, 
and  are  reputed  to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  and  ant- 
helmintic. 2.  Artemisia  Romano^  which  was 
fbund  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount  Tabor.    This 


species  is  beriiaoeoa%  ereot,  with  sIm  ooe  or  tto 
feet  high  (hi^er  when  cnltivstod  ia  gardns), 
and  nearly  upright  branches.  The  pliiit  h»i 
pleasantly  aromatic  scent ;  and  the  iMtteness  of 
Its  taste  is  so  tempered  by  the  aromitic  Astov  u 
scarcely  to  be  disagreeable.  3.  Artemisia  obro* 
tanunt,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  vellit 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  eastward  even  to 
China.  This  is  a  hoary  plant,  becoming  a  sbrab 
in  warm  countries ;  and  its  branches  bear  loose 
panicles  of  nodding  yellow  flower^eads.  h  s 
bitter  and  aromatic,  with  a  very  strong  scent  It 
is  not  much  used  in  medicine ;  but  t&  braodiB 
are  employed  in  imparting  a  yellow  dje  to  vool 

WRESTLING.    [Gambb.] 

WRITING  is  an  art  by  which  frctsoridw 
are  conununicated  from  ooe  person  to  anolber  bj 
means  of  given  signs,  such  as  symbols  or  letten. 
It  has  been  a  generally  received  and  popolir  opi- 
nion that  writing  was  first  used  and  imparted  to 
mankind  when  God  wrote  the  Ten  ComniDd- 
ments  on  the  tables  of  stone;  buttbeolomof 
Scripture  upon  the  subject  would  rather  njigsi 
that  so  necessary  an  art  had  been  knovn  kaif 
before  that  time,  or  otherwise  tlie  sacred  hiaona 
would  probably  have  added  this  eztraord'naiy 
and  divme  revelation  to  the  other  parts  of  lui 
information  respecting  the  transactions  oo  Hooi 
Sinai. 

After  the  gift  of  language  (which  wis  iofr 
pensable  to  rational  creatures),  it  would  seen  tiai 
writing  was  the  most  highly  benefidal  and  ia* 
porlant  boon  which  ooald  be  oonfemd  oo  ma 
possessed  of  intellect  and  understandisfi,  vbo 
fVom  their  dreumstances  mast  divide  and  spmd 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  yet  be  forced  froa 
various  necessities  to  maintain  intereoorwvit)) 
each  other.  Even  in  the  first  ages  of  tbe  vorid 
writinff  was  requisite  to  transmit  smd  noanK- 
cnrately  intelligence  from  the  scattered  cooai* 
nities,  to  convey  to  posterity  events  which  were 
destined  to  act  upon  all  time,  and  especulhto 
preserve  unimparad  the  knowledge  of  God.  k 
It  then  too  much  to  believe  that  Got  by  revehtko 
immediately  imparted  to  mankind  the  pover  of 
writmg  ?  For  it  does  not  appear  that  any  penoo 
ever  invented  an  alphabet  wko  had  not  preriooslT 
heard  of  or  seen  one ;  and  every  natun  vhki 
possessed  the  art  always  professed  to  hare  denv«t 
ito  knowledge  from  a  God. 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ooDseqoeooe  (^ 
the  most  exact  accounts  dionld  have  beeo  pn* 
served  of  the  creation,  the  fidl  of  man,  and  jdkJ 
prophecies  of  deepest  interest  to  unborn  fti^ 
tions.  The  ages  and  genealogies  of  the  ptf> 
archs ;  the  measures  of  the  ark ;  the  first  kisi'! 
government  in  Assyria ;  the  history  of  Abni^ 
and  his  descendants  for  490  yean,  iodnd'sf 
minute  circumstances,  dianges,  and  conversation 
in  many  different  countries ;  coold  scaroelj  b« 
been  perfectljr  preserved  by  oral  descent  if 
twenty  centurie^  imless  the  antediluvians  s» 
their  immediate  posterity  did  not  partake  of  tk 
£uliug8  of  Christians  in  the  defects  of  (urgetia^ 
ness  and  exaggeration ;  but  allowing  tbe  art  « 
writing  to  have  been  given  with  langsagt,  thrfv  || 
no  difficulty,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  ^ 
transaction  would  be  recorded  and  kept  ezacu;  i 
as  it  was  either  revealed  or  happened. 

It  is  evident  from  the  allusions  made  to  tbf 
subject  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  the  knov 


WRITING 

ledgB  of  writing  wia  ponesKd  bj  tbc  kanian 
family  at  a  very  esrlj  period.  In  (be  fifth 
chaptn-  of  Gtn«^  it  It  aaid,  •  This  is  (he  book  at 
the  aeuCTationa.'  If  there  had  lieen  merely  a 
traditionary  recnlleetiaD  of  *  (he  geDentlooi  of 
Adam.'  preserved  onlj  by  Iransoiiuron  from  one 
memory  to  anottier  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  the  term  bcok  voald  hare  beea  moM  inap- 
plicable, ud  could  not  hare  been  oaed. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  ancient  wrinen  docnmenl  eitant,  it  is 
■•id  (chap.  xix.  33,  14),  '  Oh,  that  my  vorda 
were  noir  vritten  !  Oh,  that  they  were  printed 
in  a  book  I  that  they  vere  grarea  irith  an  iron 
pent'  Also  Job  ixii.  Si,  *  mine  advenary  bad 
srrttt<a  a  book.'  Sach  expresstoDS  oould  not  have 
been  tised,  and  wonld  bsve  bad  no  meaning,  if 
the  art  of  writing  had  been  nnknown ;  nor  could 
diere  have  been  such  temia  aa  book  and  pea,  if 
tbe  thing!  themaeWet  had  not  exined. 

If.  then,  it  be  granted  tkat  the  book  of  Job 
Tas  icritten,  and  nich  eapreMion*  w 
before  the  Exode,  it  become*  ertdenl 
hiatory  tbst  writing  was  not  only  in  nte  before 
the  law  was  given  on  Maant  Knai,  bnt  that  it 
was  also  known  amongn  other  patriarchal  tribe* 
than  the  children  of  Israel. 

Brfor*  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moaes,  he 


tranMCtioni  which  occnrred  durioe  the  progroi 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ;  for  ii 
£xod.  xviL  14  it  is  recorded, '  And  the  Lord  sale 
nuto  Mosea,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book. 
An  Bcconnt  of  the  discomSlnre  of  tin  Amalekitei 
is  the  fint  thing  said  to  have  been  written  b] 
MofM.  This  battle  was  fooght  ere  the  peopli 
left  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  13).  from  whence 
th<7  departed  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Exod. 
xix.  9),  aod  therefore  thai  writing  was  drawn  op 
before  the  events  on  the  mount  took  place.  The 
law  was  '  written  by  tbe  finger  of  God'  (Eiod. 
xxxi.  18)  B.C.  14>1,  and  since  that  time  there  is 
*   ha  art  of 


3M.     [Anclnt  WiltiBg  nuInbU.] 

Books  and  writing  ranil  have  been  fkmiliar  to 
Moses,  '  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
tbe  Egypliani '  (Ana  vii.  23),  lor  at  the  time  of 
bia  birth  that  people  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch 
of  clviliaatioa ;  and  now  that  tbe  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  have  been  deciphered,  it  baa  been 
found  thai  from  tbe  earlien  era  Egypt  poaaeaaed 
a  knowledge  ot  writing,  and  that  many  of  tbe 


inseriptioni  were  written  before  the  Eiodot  of 
the  Hebrews. 
Letters  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been 

.ntrodnced  into  Europe  from  Phcenicia,  and  to 


I  time  coincides  with  (he  eighlwnth  Egyp- 
Ivnasty  ;  but  whilst  none  may  deny  such  to 
beeu  the  origin  of  European  alphabetical 
,  it  does  not  prove  tbe  Ptioeiiieians  to 
have  been  the  inventors  of  writing.  That  people 
occupied  Phonicia  in  very  early  times  after  the 
DeluKj  and  if  the  patriarch  and  hia  sous  poa- 
seeaed  the  knowleoge  of  letters,  tbeir  posterity 
would  donbtien  pRserre  the  remembrance  and 
practice  of  lacb  an  invaluable  bequest,  which 
would  be  conveyed  by  their  colonists  into  Greece 
and  Africa.  In  tbe  Kcw  World  it  waa  found 
that  the  Peruviana  had  no  aystem  of  writing, 
whilst  the  MexicauB  had  made  great  advances  in 
hieroglyph ical  paintings.  The  Aatecs,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Mexicans,  had  attained  much  profl- 
eiency  in  the  art.  anch  aa  wai  adequate  to  the 
wsnta  of  a  people  in  u  imperfect  state  of  civili- 

Variona  have  been  the  materlala  and  imple. 
menis  used  for  writing.  Paper  made  from  tbe 
papyrus  is  now  in  existence  which  was  ftbricated 
2000  years  B.C.  Moees  hewed  ont  of  the  rock 
two  tables  of  stone  on  which  tbe  Commandmeat* 
were  written  (Exod,  xxxiv.  l).  After  that  time 
the  Jews  nsed  rolls  of  t;li'sj  for  their  aacred 
writings.  They  also  eagraved  writing  upon 
gems  or  gold  plates  (Exod.  iiiii.  30). 

Before  the  discovery  of  paper  the  Chinese 
wrote  upon  thin  boards  with  a  sharp  toot.  Beeda 
and  canes  are  slill  need  as  writing  implemenia 
amoDgil  the  Tartars ;  and  the  PersiaDS  a^d  other 
Orit  ■  ■  - 
or  smooth  sand,  or  the  ha 
in  ancient  times  wrote  their  poetry  upon  the 
shoulder-blades  of  sheep. 

The  Greeks  oeeaiionally  engiKved  their  law* 
ou  tablei  of  braaa.  Even  before  the  days  of 
Homer  table-books  we<«  oaed.  made  of  wood,  cat 
in  thin  slices,  which  were  painted  and  polislied, 
and  the  pen  win  an  iron  instrnment  called  a  style. 
In  later  limes  these  sorfcces  were  waxed  over, 
lint  the  writing  might  be  obliterated  for  further 
use.  Table-books  were  not  diaeontinned  till  the 
fourteenth  century  of  the  Cbrislian  era. 

At  length  the  superior  preparatioos  of  paper, 
parchment,  and  vellum,  became  geuetal,  and 
snperseded  other  material*  in  many,  and  all  en- 
tirely civiliicd,  uitiociL 


Y. 

YEAR.   The  Hebrew  year  connited  of  twelve 

unequal  months,  which,  previously  to  the  exile, 
were  Innar.  The  twelve  solar  months  made  up 
(»ily  3M  days,  constituting  a  year  too  short  by 
no  fewer  than  eleven  days.  This  deficiency  would 
have  soon  inverted  the  year,  and  conid  not  have 
existed  even  for  a  short  period  of  time  without 
occasioning  derangements  and  serious  inconveni- 
ence to  the  Hebrews,  whose  year  was  so  foil  of 
lestivala.  At  an  eat^y  day.  then,  we  may  well 
believearemedy  was  provided  for  this  evil.  Tbe 
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ooune  which  the  ancients  pnrsned  is  unknown, 
bat  Ideler  {Chronol.  L  490)  may  be  consulted  for 
an  ingenious  conjecture  on  the  subject  The  later 
Jews  interoilated  a  month  every  two  or  every 
three  years,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  making 
the  seven^  an  intercalated  year.  The  supple- 
mentary month  was  added  at  the  termination  of 
the  sacred  year,  the  twelfth  month  (February  and 
March),  and  as  this  bore  the  name  of  Adar,  so 
the  interposed  month  was  called  Veadar,  or  Adar 
the  Second.  The  year,  as  appears  from  the  ordi- 
nary reckoning  of  the  months  (Lev.  zxiii.  34 ; 
zzv.  9;  Num.  ix.  11;  2  Kings  xxv.  8;  Jer. 
zxxix.  2;  oomp.  1  Mace  iv.  52 ;  x.  21),  began 
with  the  month  Nisan  (Esth.  iii.  7),  agreeably  to 
an  express  direction  ^ven  by  Moses  (Exod.  xiL 
2 ;  Num.  ix.  1).  This  commencement  is  gene- 
rallv  thought  to  be  that  of  merely  the  ecclesias- 
tical year ;  and  most  Jewish,  and  many  Christian 
authorities,  hold  that  the  civil  year  originally 
began,  as  now,  with  the  month  Tisri.  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  possessed  no  such  thing  as  a  formal 
and  recognised  era.  Their  vear  and  their  months 
were  determined  and  regulated,  not  by  any  sys- 
tematic rules  of  astronomy,  but  by  the  first  view 
or  appearance  of  the  moon.  In  a  similar  manner 
they  dated  from  great  national  events,  as  the  de- 
parture from  E^pt  (Exod.  xix.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
38;  1  Kings  vi.  1);  from  the  ascension  of  mo- 
narchs,  as  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ; 
or  from  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings 
viii.  1 ;  ix.  10) ;  and  at  a  later  period,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezek. 
xxxiii.  21 ;  xl.  1).  When  they  beoime  subjects 
of  the  GrsBCO-S^rian  empire  they  adopted  the  Se- 
leucid  era,  which  began  with  the  year  b.c.  312, 
when  Seleucus  conquered  Babylon. 


Z. 


1.  ZA'BAD  {God  given\  a  person  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii.  36,  among 
the  descendants  of  Sbeshan,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  au  Egyptian  servant  [Jaiiha  ; 
Sheshan]. 

2.  ZABAD,  a  grandson  of  Ephraim,  who,  with 
others  of  the  family,  was  killed  during  the  life 
time  of  Ephraim,  by  the  men  of  Gath,  in  an 
attempt  which  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  made 
to  drive  off  their  cattle  (1  Chron.  vii.  21).  [See 
Ephraim.] 

3.  ZABAD,  son  of  an  Ammonitess  named  Shi- 
meath,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Jehozabad,  the 
son  of  a  Moabitess,  slew  King  Joash,  to  whom 
they  were  both  household  officers,  in  his  bed  (2 
Kings  xii.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25,  26).  In  the 
first  of  these  texts  he  is  called  Jozachar.  The 
sacred  historian  does  not  appear  to  record  the 
mongrel  parentage  of  these  men  as  suggesting  a 
reason  for  their  being  more  easily  led  to  this  act, 
but  as  indicating  the  sense  which  was  entertained 
of  the  enormity  of  Joash's  conduct,  that  even 
they,  though  servants  to  the  king,  and  Uiough 
only  half  Jews  by  birth,  were  led  to  conspire 
against  him  '  for  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada 
the  priest*  It  would  seem  that  their  murderous 
act  was  not  abhorred  by  the  people;  for  Amaziah, 
the  son  of  Joash,  did  not  venture  to  coll  them  to 
aocotmt  till  he  fidt  himself  well  established  on 


the  throne,  when  they  were  bath  pot  to  iail 
(2  Kings  xiv.  5,  6 ;  2  Chnn.  xxr.  3,  K\ 

4.  ZABAD,  one  of  the  penons  vho,  tt  tk  ii* 
stance  of  Ezra,  put  away  the  ferognvrmtki 
had  taken  after  the  retarn  froB  apdfitv  iKsi 
X.  27).  * 

ZAirUD  (beatowed),  a  sod  of  MidiiD  tkp 

phet,  who  held  under  Sc^omoo  the  iapon 

place  of  *  king's  fnend,'  or  ikvourite  (I  ^n 

5),  which  Hu3iai  had  held  under  Dsrid  (I  (W 

xxvii.  33),  and  which  a  person  nsmed  Elbe 

held  under  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviil  7).  Aaoi 

another  son  of  Nathan,  was  *  over  sll  the  ,k» 

hold)  officers'  of  king  Solomon;  sod  ttert 

vancement  may  donbtleaa  be  ascribed  net  cc!n 

the  young  kine's  respect  for  the  Tcoenbiep 

phet,  who  had  been  hb  instrodor,  te  fe  ^ 

friendship  he  had  contracted  with  his  iobs^ 

the  course  of  education.    The  office,  cr  Mr 

honour,  of  *  friend  of  the  kin^'  we  find  is  lO  3* 

despotic  governments  of  the  East   hpesc^ 

power,  without  the  public  respooabibiT  vti 

the  holding  of  a  regular  office  in  the  i&ka»- 

sarily  imposes.    It  implies  the  posKWflBii'ar 

utmost  confidence  of,  and  fiuniliar  istencK 

with,  the  monarch,  to  whose  pereon  ^  tfaefiai 

at  all  times  has  access,  and  whose  uAuef 

therefore  often  far  greater,  even  in  ms- 

state,  than  that  of  Uie  recognised  miciBa^ 

government 

ZABULUN.    [ZEBUI.UU.] 

ZACCHE'US,  a  superintendent  of  tixsc 

Jericho.    Having  heard  of  the  RedeenKr>^' 

a  great  desire  to  see  him  as  hedrevoei'V 

place;  for  which  purpose  he  climbed  tft^^ 

sycamore-tree,  because  he  was  little  of  S0^ 

Jesus,  pleased  with   this  manifestatioB  d  ^ 

eagerness,  and  knowing  that  it  proceeded  frs; 

heart  not  fur  from  the  kingdom  of  God,s3'S 

to  honour  Zaccheus  by  becoming  his  gotfi  Bf 

offended  the  self-righteous  Jews,  who  #^ 

that '  he  was  gone  to  be  a  guest  with  i  naa  ^ 

is  a  sinner.'    This  offensive  impQtati<n«>*<' 

by  Zaccheus  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mo$ak(C^ 

tion  of  goodness—*  The  half  of  my  goods  I  ^ 

to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  sojtiias^ 

any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restoiehia^ 

fold.'    He  that  knew  the  heart  of  mas  kn^  <^ 

only  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  that  tbe  t^ 

works  of  Zaccheus  emanated  firom  right  m^^ 

and  therefore  terminated  the  canTeratka  "^ 

the  words,  '  This  day  is  salvation  ome  ^  ^ 

house,  forsomuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abriais 

— a  declaration  which,  whether  Zaocheosw' 

birth  a  Jew  or  not,  signifies  that  he  bad  tie  ^ 

principle  of  faith  which  was  imputed  to  Abn^ 

the  fiither  of  the  faithful,  for  righteoosoess  ^U 

xix.  2,  sq.). 

Tradition   represents   Zaccheus  as  tw  ^ 
Christian  bishop  of  Canarea. 
ZACHARI'AH.    fZECuABiAfi.] 
ZACHARIAS.    [Zecharxah.] 
ZA'DOK  (jasi).    There  are  seveisl  b«« 
this  name  mentioned  in  the  Old  TestaoiaL    , 
I.  In  the  reign  of  David,  Zadox  (thf  s^' 
Ahitub  and  fiither  of  Ahimaai)  (1  Chn»..V^ 
and  Ahimelech  were  the  priests  (2  San.*^' 
Zadok  and  the  Levites  were  irith  Dtniw^ 
after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  oentery  Rf^ 
fled  from  Absalom ;  but  the  king  ordetvd  Z^ 
to  carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  theeitjJ'' 
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XT.  24,  25,  27,  29,  35,  36 ;  xviii.  19,  22,  27).  | 
The  kbg  also,  oonsiderinff  Zadok  a  seer,  oom- 
manded  him  to  return  to  me  eit^,  stating  ^at  he 
woald  wait  in  the  plain  of  the  wilderness  until  he 
should  receive  such  information  from  him  and 
his  son  Ahimaaz,  and  also  from  the  son  of  Abia> 
thar,  as  might  induce  him  to  remove  farther 
away.  On  hearing  that  Ahithophel  had  joined 
Absalom,  David  requested  Hushai,  his  friend,  to 
feign  himself  to  be  also  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  to  inform  Zadok  and  Abiathar  of  the  counsels 
adopted  by  Absalom  and  his  rebellious  confede- 
rates. The  request  of  David  was  complied  with, 
and  the  plans  of  the  rebels  made  known  to  David 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Zadok  and  the  others. 

After  Absalom  was  vanquished,  David  sent  to 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  priests,  saying, '  Speak 
unto  the  elders  of  Judah,  Why  are  ye  the  last  to 
bring  the  king  back  to  his  house?  &c.  (2  Sam. 
xix.  1 1 ;  xz.  25).  When  Adonijah  attempted  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  Abiathar  countenanced 
him,  but  Zadok  was  not  called  to  the  feast  at 
which  the  conspirators  assembled.  King  David 
sent  for  Zadok  and  Nathan  the  prophet  to  anoint 
Solomon  king  (1  Elings  i.  32-45). 

2.  In  I  Chron.  vi.  12,  and  Neh.  zi.  II,  an- 
other Zadok  is  mentioned,  the  father  of  whom 
was  also  called  Ahitub,  and  who  begat  Shallum. 

,  This  Zadok  descended  from  Zadok  the  priest  in 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Ezra  the  scribe  (Ezra  vii.  2).  We  learn 
from  Ezek.  xl.  46 ;  xliii.  19 ;  zliv.  15 ;  xlviii.  1 1, 
that  the  sons  of  Zadok  were  a  pre-eminent  sacer- 
dotal family. 

3.  Zadok  was  also  the  name  of  the  father-in- 
law  of  Uzziah  and  the  grandfather  of  king 
Jotham,  who  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ  (2  Kings  zv.  33 ; 
2  Chron.  xxvii.  1 ). 

4  and  5.  Two  priests  of  the  name  of  Zadok 
are  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  4-29,  as  having  as- 
sisted in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  about 
B.C.  445. 

The  Zadok  mentioned  in  Neh.  z.  22  as  having 
sealed  the  covenant,  and  Zadok  the  scribe  named 
in  Neh.  xiii.  13,  are  probably  the  same  who 
helped  to  build  the  wall. 

ZAL'MON,  a  mountain  in  Samaria  near  to 
Shechem  (Jud^.  ix.  48).  Many  suppose  this  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Zalmon  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  15  : 
*  vrhere  the  Almighty  scattered  kings  in  it  (the 
land),  there  was  snow  as  in  Zalmon ; '  t.  e.  the 
fields  were  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  slain. 
ZALMUN'NA.  [Zebah  and  Zalmunna.I 
ZAMZUM'MIMS,  a  race  of  giants  dwelling 
anciently  in  the  territory  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Ammonites,  but  extinct  before  the  time  of 
Moses  (Deut.  ii.  20). 

Z  AN(yAH  (marsh,  bog),  one  of  the  towns  of  Ju* 
dah  *  in  the  valley '  (Josh.  xv.  34) ;  which  Je- 
rome identifies  with  a  village  called  in  his  time 
Zanua,  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis,  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Zanua  is  still 
connected  with  a  site  on  the  slope  of  a  low  hill 
not  far  east  of  A  in  Shems  (Beth-sheroesh). 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH,  an  Egyptian  name 
given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  in  refi^rence  to  his 
public  office.  Rosellini  interprets  it  to  mean  *  the 
salvation '  or  *  saviour  of  the  age.'  But  Gesenius 
and  others  incline  rather  to  regard  it  as  signify- 
ing *  sustainer  of  the  age.' 


ZAR'EPHATH.  [Sarepta.I 
ZEALOTS,  the  followers  of  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite  or  Galilean  [Judas].  Josephus  speaks  of 
them  as  forming  the  *  fourth  sect  of  Jewish  phi- 
losophy,' and  as  distinguished  from  the  Pharisees 
chiefly  by  a  quenchless  love  of  liberty  and  a  con- 
tempt of  death.  Their  leading  tenet  was  the 
unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Romans,  as 
being  a  violation  of  Sie  theocratic  constitution. 
This  principle,  which  they  maintained  by  force 
of  arms  against  the  Roman  government,  was  soon 
converted  into  a  pretext  for  deeds  of  violence 
against  their  own  countrymen ;  and  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Zealots  were 
lawless  brigands  or  guerillas,  the  pest  and  terror  of 
the  land.  After  the  death  of  Judas,  and  of  his  two 
sons,  Jacob  and  Simon  (who  suffered  crucifixion), 
they  were  headed  by  Eleazar,  one  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  were  often  denominated  Sicariif  from 
the  use  of  a  weapon  resembling  the  Roman  Sica. 
ZETBAH  AND  ZALMUN'NA,  chie&  of  the 
Midianites,  whom  Gideon  defeated  and  slew 
[GideonI 

ZEB'EDEE  {Jehovah's  gift\  husband  of  Sa- 
lome, and  father  of  the  apostles  James  and  John 
(Matt.  X.  2 ;  xx.  20 ;  xxvi.  37  ;  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark 
iii.  17 ;  x.  35 ;  John  xxi.  2).  He  was  the  owner 
of  a  fishing  boat  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and, 
with  his  sons,  followed  the  business  of  a  fisher- 
man. He  was  present,  mending  the  nets  with 
them,  when  Jesus  called  James  and  John  to  fol- 
low him  (Matt^iv.  21 ;  Mark  i.  19;  Luke  v.  10); 
and  as  he  offered  no  obstacle  to  their  obedience, 
but  remained  alone  without  murmuring  in  the 
vessel,  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  been  previously 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and,  as  such,  knew 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  At  any  rate,  he  must 
have  known  this  from  his  sons,  who  were  certainly 
disciples  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Zebedee  and  his  sons  were  of  that  very 
abject  condition  of  life  which  b  usually  ascribed 
to  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, and  were  certainlv  not  poor.  Zebe- 
dee was  the  owner  of  a  *  ship,  or  fishing  smack, 
as  we  should  call  it — and,  perhaps,  of  more  than 
one ;  he  had  labourers  under  him  (Mark  i.  20) ; 
his  wife  was  one  of  those  pious  women  whom  the 
Lord  allowed  *•  to  minister  unto  him  of  their  sub- 
stance;' and  the  fact  that  Jesus  recommended 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  John,  implies  that  he 
had  the  means  of  providing  for  her ;  whilst  a  still 
further  proof  that  Zebedee's  family  was  not  alto- 
gether mean,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  fact, 
mat  John  was  personally  known  to  the  high-priest 
(John  xviii.  16). 

1.  ZEBO'IM,  a  valley  and  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18 ;  Neh.  xi.  34). 

2.  ZEBOIM,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  de- 
stroyed along  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen. 
X.  19;  xiv.  2;  Hos.  xi.  8).    [Sodom.] 

ZE'BUL  (a  dwelling),  an  officer  whom  Abime- 
lech  left  in  command  at  Shechem  in  his  own  ab- 
sence; and  who  discharged  with  fidelity  and 
discretion  the  difficult  trust  confided  to  him  (Judg. 
ix.  29^1).    See  the  particulars  in  Abimelech. 

ZEB'ULUN  (habitation),  the  sixth  and  last 
son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  19,  seq. ;  xxxv. 
23),  who,  in  the  order  of  birth,  followed  his  bro- 
ther Issachar,  with  whom,  in  history,  as  in  the 
promised  land,  he  was  closely  connected  (Dent 
xxxiii.  18).    Zebulnn  was   the  founder  of  the 
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tribe  which  bore  his  name  (Qtn,  xWi.  14),  and 
which,  while  yet  in  the  wildeniea,  was  remctable 
for  numbers  (Nam.  i.  30;  xxvi.  26).  Zebnlun 
obtained  its  lot  in  north  Palestine  between  Naph- 
tali  on  the  north  and  Issachar  on  the  south,  while 
Asher  stretched  along  both  it  and  Naphtali  on  the 
west  (Josh.  xix.  10,  seq.).  The  country  of  the 
Zebulonites  bordered  towards  the  east  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
was  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means 
of  Carmel  (Gen.  zlix.  13).  Its  inhabitants  in 
consequence  took  part  in  seafaring  concerns.  They 
fidled  to  expel  all  the  native  race,  but  made  those 
of  them  that  remained  tributaries  (Judg.  i. 
30).  One  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  Elon,  was  a 
Zebnlonite  (Judg.  xii.  11).  A  city  lying  on  the 
borders  of  Asher  also  bore  the  name  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  27). 

ZECHARI'AH  {whom  Jehovah  remembers),  a 
▼ery  common  name  amons  the  Jews,  borne  by 
the  following  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  four^ 
teenth  king  of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
B.C.  772,  and  reigned  six  months.  The  few 
months  of  Zechariah*s  reign  just  sufficed  to  eyince 
his  inclination  to  follow  the  bad  course  of  his 
predecessors ;  and  he  was  then  slain  by  Shallum, 
who  usurped  the  crown.  With  his  life  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  xiv.  29 ;  xv.  8-12). 

2.  ZECHARIAH,  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Joush,  king  of  Judah.  He  was  son,  or  perhaps 
grandson,  of  Jehoiada  and  Jehosheba ;  the  latter 
waa  the  aunt  of  the  king,  who  owed  to  her  his 
crown,  as  he  did  his  education  and  throne  to  her 
husband  [Joasb].  Zechariah  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  evil  courses  into  which  the  monarch 
eventually  fell,  and  by  which  the  return  of  the 
people  to  their  old  idolatries  was  facilitated,  if 
not  encouraged.  Therefore,  when  the  people 
were  assembled  at  one  of  the  solemn  festivals,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  lifting  up  his  voice  agunst 
the  growing  corruptions.  This  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
The  people  were  enraged  at  his  honest  boldness, 
and  with  the  connivance  of  the  kin^,  if  not  by  a 
direct  intimation  from  him,  they  seized  the  pon- 
tiff, and  stoned  him  to  deaUi,  even  in  that  holy 
spot,  *  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.'  His 
dying  cry  was  not  that  of  the  first  Christian 
martyr,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge ' 
(Acts  vii.  60),  but '  The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and 
require  it'  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22).  It  is  to  this 
dreadful  affair  that  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  Luke  xL  51. 

3.  Zechariah.  described  as  one  *  who  bad  un- 
derstanding in  the  visions  of  God '  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  7).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  eulogium 
indicates  a  prophet,  or  simply  describes  one  emi- 
nent  for  his  piety  and  faith.  During  his  lifetime 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  guided  oy  his  coun- 
sels, and  prospered:  but  went  wrong  when  death 
had  deprived  him  of  his  wise  guidance.  Nothing 
is  known  of  this  Zechariah's  history.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  be  the  same  whose  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  xvi.  1,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  1). 

4.  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeberechiah,  a  person 
whom,  together  with  Urijah  the  high  priest, 
Isaiah  towi  as  a  legal  witness  of  his  marriage 
with  *  the  prophetess  *  (Isa.  viii.  2).  This  was  m 
the  reign  of  Abac,  and  the  choice  of  the  prophet 


shows  that  Zechariah  was  a  persoa  of  tout- 
qnenoe. 

5.  Zechabiah,  the  eleventh  in  older  of  the 
minor  prophets,  was  *  the  son  of  Berediish,  the 
son  of  Idao»  the  prophet.'  He  Mens  to  bite 
entered  upon  his  ofBoe  in  early  youth  (Zeeh.  ft.  41 
The  period  of  his  introduction  to  it  is  ipediid 
as  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  y«tr  of  Dirhs. 
a  very  short  time  later  than  the  prophet  HagnL 
The  mission  of  Zechariah  had  espeoisl  refifrncf 
to  the  affairs  of  the  nation  that  bad  been  mtond 
to  its  territory.  The  second  edict,  grantiog  ps^ 
mission  to  rebuild  the  temple,  had  been  ifeod 
and  the  office  of  Zechariah  was  to  incite  tht 
flagging  zeal  of  the  people,  in  otder  that  the  ia>- 
picious  period  might  be  a  season  of  religioo  re- 
vival as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  reorganintioB; 
and  that  the  theocratic  spirit  might  resDise  in 
former  tone  and  energy  in  the  breasts  of  ill  who 
were  enga^^ed  in  the  work  of  restoring  the '  Loir 
and  beautiful  house,'  where  their  fatben  hal 
praised  Jehovah.  The  yropbei  assures  them  of 
success  in  the  work  of^  re-erecting  the  aend 
edifice,  despite  of  every  oombinatioo  miait 
them ;  for  Zerubbabel  *  should  bring  form  the 
head  stone  with  shouting,  Grace,  grace  onto  H*- 
comforts  tiiem  with  a  solemn  ple^  tbst,  tmids 
fearful  revolutions  and  conquests  by  which  other 
nations  were  to  be  swept  away,  they  should  f^ 
main  unix^ured;  for,  says  Jeborak,  *He  tte 
toucheth  you  toucheth  the  apple  of  miaeeTc'- 
sketches  in  a  few  vivid  touches  the  blessings  tfd 
glory  of  the  advent  of  MeaiahH-im|iartseoe0- 
lation  to  those  who  were  mourning  over  their  ■* 
worthiness^  and  pronounces  a  heavy  doom  oo  the 
selfish  and  disobedient,  and  oo  such  u  is  t  re- 
mote age,  imbibing  their  spirit, '  should  &li  t^ 
the  same  example  of  unbelief.'  The  pseob 
Epiphanius  records  some  prodigies  wrooghl  br 
Zechariah  in  the  land  of  Chaldca,  and  »w 
wondrous  oracles  which  he  delivered ;  and  he 
and  Dorotheus  both  agree  in  declaring  tfast  the 
prophet  died  in  Judiea  in  a  good  old  age,aad  in 
buned  beside  his  colleague  HairgaL 

The  book  of  Zechariah  ooosisis  of  Ibor  grstfil 
divisions. 

I.  The  introduction  or  inaugund  disenufe(ch. 
L  1-16). 

II.  A  series  of  nine  visions,  extending  osyndi 
to  ch.  vii.,  communicated  to  the  prophei  is  the 
third  month  after  his  installation.  Toess  "natft 
were, — 

1.  A  rider  on  a  roan  horse  among  the  m^fth* 
trees,  with  his  equestrian  attendmts,  who  rq^ 
to  him  the  peace  of  the  world,  symboliziof^ 
fitness  of  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  |i^ 
mises  of  God,  his  people's  protector. 

2.  Four  horns,  symbols  of  the  oppresBvetf^ 
mies  by  which  Judah  had  been  on  all  sidef  C* 
round»i,  and  four  carpenters,  by  whom  tk* 
horns  are  broken,  emblems  of  the  dcstnictw*" 
these  anti-theocratic  powers. 

3.  A  man  with  a  measuring-line  describiif  * 
wider  circumference  for  the  site  of  Jenisila^^ 
its  population  was  to  receive  a  vast  iseresst^ 
foreshowinff  that  man;^  more  Jews  would  retan 
fh>m  Babylon  and  join  their  ooontryaiem  ud 
indicating  the  conversion  of  heathen  nstxtf 
under  the  Messiah,  when  out  of  Zion  should  f 
forth  the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Je- 
rusalem. 
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4.  Tb«  higb-piiest  Joshua  before  tbe  angel  of 
the  Lord,  with  Satan  at  his  right  hand  to  oppose 
him.  The  sacerdotal  representatiTe  of  the  people, 
clad  in  the  filthy  garments  in  which  he  had  re- 
turned fipom  captiYity,  seems  to  be  a  type  of  the 
guilt  and  degradation  of  his  country ;  while  for- 

£>enes6  and  restoration  are  the  blessings  which 
e  pontiff  symbolically  receives  from  Jehovah, 
when  he  is  reclad  in  holy  apparel  and  crowned 
with  a  spotless  turban,  the  vision  at  the  same  time 
scretchinff  into  far  futurity,  and  including  the 
advent  of  Jehovah's  servant  the  Brakch. 

fi.  A  golden  lamp-stand  fed  from  two  olive- 
trees,  one  growing  on  each  side,  an  image  of  the 
value  and  divine  glory  of  the  theocracy  as  now 
seen  in  the  restored  Jewish  church,  supported, 
not '  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,'  and  of  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  old  theocracy  in  the  Christian  church,  which 
enlightens  the  world  through  the  continuous  in- 
fluence of  the  Holv  Ghost 

6.  A  flying  roll,  the  breadth  of  the  temple 
porch,  containing  on  its  one  side  curses  against 
the  ungodly,  and  on  its  other  anathemas  against 
the  immoral,  denoting  that  the  head  of  the  theo- 
cracy, the  Lord  of  the  temple,  would  from  his 
place  punish  those  who  violate  either  the  first 
or  the  second  table  of  his  law. 

7.  A  woman  in  an  ephah  (at  length  pressed 
down  into  it  by  a  sheet  of  lead  laid  over  its 
mouth),  borne  along  in  the  air  by  two  female 
figures  with  storks'  wings,  representing  the  sin 
and  punishment  of  the  nation.  The  fury,  whose 
name  is  Wickedness,  is  repressed,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  laud  of  Shinar ;  t.  e.  idolatry,  in  the 
persons  of  the  captive  Jews,  was  for  ever  re- 
moved at  that  period  from  the  Holy  Land,  and, 
as  it  were,  taken  to  Babylon,  the  home  of  image- 
worship. 

8.  Four  chariots  issuing  from  two  copper 
mountains,  and  drawn  respectively  by  red,  black, 
white,  and  spotted  horses,  the  vehicles  of  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  a  hieroglyph  of  the  swiftness 
and  extent  of  divine  judgments  against  tbe  former 
oppressors  of  the  ooTenant  people.  Judgments 
seem  issuing  from  God's  holy  habitation  in  ihe 
midst  of  the  *  mountains  which  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,'  or  from  between  those  two  hills,  the 
ravine  dividing  which  forms  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  directly  under  the  temple  mountain, 
where  dwelt  the  head  of  the  theocracy. 

9.  The^  last  scene  is  not  properly  a  vision,  but 
an  oracle  in  connection  with  the  preceding  visions, 
and  in  reference  to  a  future  symbolical  act  to  be 
performed  by  the  prophet.  In  presence  of  a  de- 
portation of  Jews  from  Babylon,  the  prophet  was 
charged  to  place  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Joshua 
the  hiffh-pnest,  a  symbol  which,  whatever  was  its 
immecuate  signification,  was  desired  to  pre- 
figure the  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignitv  of  the 
man  whose  name  is  Branch,  who  should  sit  as 
*  a  priest  upon  his  throne.' 

'The  meaning  of  all  tbe  preceding  varied  images 
and  scenes  is  explained  to  the  prophet  by  an 
attendant  angelic  interpreter. 

III.  A  collection  of  four  oracles  delivered  at 
various  times  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  and 
partly  occasioned  by  a  request  of  the  nation  to 
be  divinely  informed,  whether,  now  on  their 
happy  return  to  their  &therland,  the  month  of 
Jerusalem's  overthrow  should  be  registered  in 


their  sacred  calendar  as  a  season  of  fiuting  aiid 
humiliation.  The  prophet  declares  that  these 
times  should  in  future  ages  be  observed  as  festive 
solemnities. 

IV.  The  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  Uth  chapters 
contain  a  variety  of  prophecies  unfolding  the 
fortunes  of  the  people,  their  safety  in  the  midst 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  their  victories 
under  Uie  Maccabcean  chieftains,  including  the 
fate  of  many  of  the  surrounding  nations,  Haorach 
(Persia),  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Philistia. 

V.  The  remaining  three  chapters  graphically 
portray  the  future  condition  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  Messianic  times,  and  contain  allusions 
to  the  sie^  of  the  citv,  tiie  means  of  escape  by 
the  cleavmg  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  a 
symbol  of  twilight  breaking  into  day,  and  living 
water  issuing  from  Jerusalem,  concluding  with  a 
blissful  vision  of  Uie  enlarged  prosperity  and 
holiness  of  the  theocratic  metropolis,  when  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses  shall  be  inscribed '  holiness 
unto  the  Lord.' 

The  language  of  Zechariah  has  not  the  purity 
and  freshness  of  a  former  age.  A  slight  tinge  of 
Chaldaism  pervades  the  composition.  The  sym- 
bols with  which  he  abounds  are  obscure,  and 
their  prosaic  structure  is  diffuse  and  unvaried. 
The  rhythm  of  his  poetry  is  unequal,  and  its 
parallelisms  are  inharmonious  and  disjointed. 
His  language  has  in  many  phrases  a  close 
alliance  with  that  of  the  other  prophets,  and 
occasional  imitations  of  them,  especially  of  £ze- 
kiel,  characterise  his  oracles.  He  is  also  peculiar 
in  his  introduction  of  spiritual  beings  mto  his 
prophetic  scenes. 

6.  Zecuabiah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist 

rJOBN  THE  BaPHST]. 

"  ZEDEKI'AH,  son  of  Josiah,  the  twentieth  and 
last  kin^  of  Judali,  was,  in  place  of  his  brother 
Jehoiakim,  set  on  the  throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  changed  his  name  from  Mattaniah  to  that  by 
which  he  is  ordinarily  spoken  of.  As  the  vassal 
of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  he  was  compelled  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which,  how- 
ever, he  observed  only  till  an  opportunity  offered 
for  throwing  off  his  yoke.  Success  in  such  an 
undertaking  was  not  likely  to  attend  his  efforts. 
His  heart  was  not  risht  before  God,  and  therefore 
was  he  left  without  divine  succour.  Corrupt  and 
weak,  he  gave  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  his 
nobles,  and  lent  an  ear  to  false  prophets ;  while 
the  fiulhful  lessons  of  Jeremiah  were  unwelcome, 
and  repaid  by  incarceration.  Like  all  of  his 
class,  he  was  unable  to  follow  sood,  and  became 
the  dave  of  wicked  men,  afraid  alike  of  his  own 
nobility  and  of  his  foreign  enemies.  By  his  follv 
and  wickedness  he  brought  the  state  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Yet  tbe  danger  did  not  open  his  eyes. 
Instead  of  looking  to  Jehovah,  he  threw  himself 
for  support  on  Egypt,  when  the  Chaldeean  came 
into  the  land  and  laid  siege  to  his  capital.  The 
siege  was  begun  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  For  a  year 
and  a  half  did  Jerusalem  effectually  withstand 
Nebuchadnezzar.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  city  was  stormed  and  taken  (b.c.  588), 
when  Zedekiah*  who  had  fled,  was  captured  on 
the  road  to  Jericho.  Judgment  was  speedily  exe- 
cuted :  his  sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
himself  was  deprived  of  sieht  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Babylon,  where  he  dii^  in  prison  (2  Kings 
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xxW.  17,  seq.;  xxv.  1,  seq.;  2ChrOD.  xxxtI.  10, 
seq. ;  Jer.  xxviii. ;  xxxiv. ;  xxxyii. ;  xxxTiii. ; 
xxxix. ;  Hi.;  Ezek.  xvii.  IS). 

ZELO'PHEHAD,  son  of  Hepher,  adesceodaiit 
of  Joseph,  who  had  no  sons,  bat  five  daughters. 
These  came  to  Moses  and  Eleazar  when  now  at 
the  edge  of  the  promised  land,  to  lay  their  case 
before  them  for  adjudication.  Their  father  had 
died  in  the  wilderness,  leaving  no  male  child. 
The  daughters  thought  themselves  entitled  to  take 
their  father's  share  of  the  land.  Moses  on  this 
brought  their  cause  before  Jehovah,  who  ordered 
that  they  should  receive  their  father's  inheritance, 
taking  occasion  to  establish  the  general  rule :  '  If 
a  man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause 
his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter,'  and 
failing  daughters,  to  his  next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvi. 
33 ;  xxvii.  1,  sq.    Compare  Josh.  xvii.  3,  sq.). 

ZFNAS,  a  disciple  who  visited  Crete  with 
Apollos,  bearing  seemingly  the  epistle  to  Titus, 
in  which  Paul  recommends  the  two  to  his  atten- 
tions (Tit.  iii.  13).  He  is  called  *  the  lawyer ;' 
and  as  his  name  is  Greek,  it  seems  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  is  so  called  as  being,  or  having  been,  a 
doctor  of  the  Jewish  law,  or  as  being  a  pleader 
at  the  Roman  tribunals.  The  most  probable  opi- 
nion is,  perhaps,  that  which  makes  him  an  Hel- 
lenistic Jew,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Mosaical  law. 

ZEPHANFAH,  the  ninth  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  one  among  the  Jews.  Contrary  to  usual 
custom,  the  pedigree  of  the  prophet  is  traced  back 
for  four  generations — '  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son 
of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hiz- 
kiah.'  As  there  was  at  least  ano^er  Zephaniah,  a 
conspicuous  personage  at  the  time  of  the  captivi^, 
the  parentage  of  the  prophet  may  have  been 
recounted  so  minutely  to  prevent  any  reader  from 
confounding  the  two  individuals.  The  so-called 
Epiphantus  asserts  that  Zephaniah  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  of  the  hill  Sarabatha.  The 
existence  of  the  prophet  is  known  only  from  his 
oracles,  and  these  have  no  biographical  sketches; 
so  that  our  knowledge  of  this  man  of  God  com- 
prises only  the  fact  and  the  results  of  his  inspira- 
tion. It  may  be  safelv  inferred,  however,  that 
he  laboured  with  Josiah  in  the  pious  work  of  re- 
establishing the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  land. 

It  is  recorded  (ch.  L)  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  him  '  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  son  of 
Amon,  king  of  Judah.'  We  have  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  he  flourished  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  Josiah 's  reign.  In  the  second  chapter  (vers. 
13-15)  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  fall  of  that  ancient  city  happened  about  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  oracles  also,  he  denounces  various 
forms  of  idolatry,  and  specially  the  remnant  of 
Baal.  The  reformation  of  Josiah  began  in  the 
twelfth,  and  was  completed  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign.  So  thorough  was  his  extirpation  of 
the  idolatrous  rites  and  hierarchy  which  defiled 
his  kingdom,  that  be  burnt  down  the  groves,  dis- 
missed the  priesthood,  threw  down  the  altars,  and 
made  dust  of  the  images  of  Baalim.  Zephaniah 
must  have  prophesied  prior  to  this  religious  revolu- 
tion, while  some  remains  of  Baal  were  yet  secreted 
in  the  land,  or  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
years  of  the  royal  reformer.  So  Hitzig  and 
Movers  place  him;  while  Eichhom,  BerUioldt, 
and  Jaeger  incline  to  give  him  a  somewhat  later 


date.  At  all  events,  he  flourished  between  the 
yean  b.c.  642  and  b.c.  61 1 ;  and  the  portkm  of 
his  prophecy  which  refers  to  the  dettmction  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  delivered 
prior  to  the  year  b.c.  625,  the  year  in  which 
Nineveh  fell.  The  pablication  of  these  oncles 
was,  therefore,  contemporary  with  a  portian  of 
thoae  of  Jeremiah,  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  csme 
to  him  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  rrign  of 
Josiah.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  traiiUtioD  is,  that 
Zephaniah  had  for  his  ooUeagnes  Jeremiah  and 
the  prophetess  Huldah,  the  former  fixing  his 
sphere  ox  labour  in  the  thoroughfares  and  market- 
places, the  latter  exercising  her  honoonble  voca- 
tion in  the  college  in  Jerualem. 

The  book  consists  of  only  three  chapters.  In 
the  first,  the  sins  of  the  nation  are  severely 
reprimanded,  and  a  day  of  fearful  retribution  is 
menaced.  The  circuit  of  reference  Is  wider  in 
the  second  chapter,  and  the  ungodly  and  perse- 
cutine  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jodas  are 
also  doomed ;  but  in  the  third  section,  while  the 
prophet  inveighs  bitterly  against  Jenuakm  and 
ner  magnates,  he  concludes  with  the  dwering 
prospect  of  her  ultimate  settiement  and  UisKUl 
theocratic  enjoyment 

The  style  of  this  prophet  has  not  the  sustained 
migesty  of  Isaiah,  or  the  sublime  and  original 
energy  of  Joel:  it  has  no  prominent  feature  of 
distinction ;  yet  its  delineations  are  graphic,  and 
many  of  its  touches  are  bold  and  striking.     For 
example,  in  the  first  chapter  the  prophet  groops 
together  in  his  descriptions  of  the  natiooal  idolatry 
several  characteristic  exhibitions  of  its  forms  and 
worship.    The  verses  are  not  tame  and  prosaic 
portraiture,  but  form  a  series  of  vivid  sketches^ 
The  poet  seizes  on  the  more  strange  peculiarities 
of  the  heathen  worship— uttering  denundatia&s 
on  the  remnant  of  Baal,  the  worshippers  of  Cbe- 
marim — the  star-adorers,  the  devotees  of  Mal- 
cham,  the  fknatics  who  clad  themselves  in  Strang 
apparel,  and  those  who  in  some  snpentitioos 
mununery  leapt  upon  the  threshold.    Not  a  few 
verses  occur  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy  which, 
in  tone  and  dignity,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  more  distinguished  eflfusioos  of 
the  Hebrew  bards.    The  language  is  pure :  it  has 
not  the  classic  ease  and  elegance  of  the  earlier 
compontions,  but  it  wants  the  degenerate  feeble- 
ness and  Aramaic  corruption  of  .the  suceeeding 
era.    Zephaniah  is  not  expressly  oooted  in  the 
New  Testament;    but  clauses  and  expressioos 
occur  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  his 
prophecy  (Zeph.  iii.  9 ;   Rom.  xv.  6,  &c.>.    He 
was,  in  fine,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  terms  hin,  *a 
true  prophet,  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and   bringing  his  oracles  from   the  mouth  of 
God.' 

ZE'PHATH,  a  Conaanitish  city,  afterwvds 
called  Hormah  (Judg.  i.  17).  The  ancient  de- 
signation is  perhaps  retained  m  the  modem  SQf4ih, 
the  name  of^  a  difficult  pass  leading  up  from  the 
Arabah  to  the  south  of  Judah. 

ZEPH'ATHAH,  a  valley  at  Mareshah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  10),  where  Asa  de- 
fatted Zerah  the  Cushite.  Mareshah  was  near 
Eleutheropolis,  and  Bobinson  thinks  the  valley 
may  have  been  the  broad  wady  which  comes 
down  from  Beit  Jibrin  ^Eleutheropolis)  towards 
Tell  es-Saifeh;  in  which  last  name  a  trace  of 
Zephathah  may  perhaps  be  recognised. 
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1.  ZE'RAH  (a  rinng),  son  of  Judah  and  Ta- 
mar,  and  younger  bat  twin  brother  of  Pharez 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  30 ;  Matt  i.  3). 

2.  ZERAH,  son  of  Reael  and  grandson  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17)* 

3.  ZERAH,  son  of  Simeon  and  founder  of  a 
family  in  Israel  (Num.  xxvi.  13).  He  is  called 
Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvl  10:  his  descendants  are  called 
Zarhites  in  Num.  xxvi.  13,  20. 

4.  ZERAH,  the  Cushite  king  or  leader  who 
invaded  Judah  in  the  tenth  year  of  king  Asa  (b.c. 
941),  with  an  army  of  'a  thousand  thousands' 
(t.  e.  very  many  thousands)  of  men,  and  three 
hundred  chariots.  Asa  defeated  them  in  the  val- 
ley of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,  utterly  routed  them, 
pursued  them  to  Gerar,  and  carried  back  much 
plunder  from  that  neighbourhood.  We  are  left 
uncertain  as  to  the  country  from  which  Zerah 
came,  and  no  conjecture  has  yet  been  made  which 
18  without  serious  difficulties. 

ZE'RED,  the  name  of  a  valley  (Num.  xxi.  12) 
and  of  the  stream  flowing  through  it,  east  of  the 
Dead  SeaJRiVEa]. 

ZER'EDA,  a  dty  of  Manasseh,  near  Beth-shan 
(1  Kings  xi.  26 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  17). 

ZE'RESH  (Pers.  gold),  the  wife  of  Haman 
(Esth.  V.  10;  vi.  13),  and  well  worthy  of  him,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  advice  she  gave  him  to 
prepare  a  gibbet  and  ask  the  king's  leave  to  hang 
Mordecai  Uiereon  [Haman  ;  Mordecai]. 

ZERU'AH  {leprous),  the  widowed  mother  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  26). 

ZERUB'BABEL  (sotrni  ta  Babylon),iMed  also 
'  Sheshbazzar,  prince  of  Judah  *  (E^ra  i.  8),  son 
(comp.  1  Chron.  iii.  17)  of  Shealtiel,  of  the  royal 
house  of  David  (1  Chron.  iii.),  was  the  leader  of 
the  first  colony  or  Jews  that  returned  from  cap- 
tivity to  their  native  land  under  the  permission  of 
Cyrus,  carrying  with  them  the  precious  vessels 
belonging  to  the  service  of  God.  With  the  aid  of 
Joshua  and  his  body  of  priests,  Zerubbabel  pro- 
ceeded, on  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  to  rebuild  the 
fallen  dty,  beginning  with  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  in  oraer  tluit  the  daily  services  mi^ht 
be  restored.  The  Samaritans,  however,  havmg 
been  offended  at  bein^  expressly  excluded  firom 
a  share  in  the  land,  did  all  thev  could  to  hinder 
the  work,  and  even  procured  from  the  Persian 
court  an  order  that  it  should  be  stopped.  Ac- 
cordingly, everything  remained  suspended  till  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.c.  521),  when 
the  restoration  was  resumed  and  carried  to  com- 

Sletion,  according  to  Josephus,  owing  to  the  in- 
uence  of  Zerubbabel  with  the  Persian  monarch 
{Antiq.  xi.  3;  Ezra;  Haggai  i.  1-14;  ii.  1). 

ZEKUI'AH  {wounded),  daughter  of  Jesse,  sister 
of  David  (1  Chron.  ii.  16),  and  mother  of  Joab, 
Abi^iai,  and  Asahel  (2  Sajm.  ii.  18;  iii.  39;  viii. 
1 6  ;  xvi.  9). 

ZrBA  (statue),  a  servant  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
of  whom  David  inquired  if  there  was  any  one  left 
of  the  house  of  Saul  to  whom  the  monarch  might 
show  &vour.  Mephibosheth  was  in  consequence 
found,  and  having  been  certified  of  David's  friend- 
ship, Ziba,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  family, 
having  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  slaves,  was  ap- 
points to  till  the  land  for  the  prince,  and 
generally  to  constitute  his  household  and  do  him 
service  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-10).  This  position  Ziba 
employed  for  his  master's  harm.  When  David 
had  to  fly  fh>m  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the 


rebellion  of  Absalom,  Ziba  met  the  king  with  a 
large  and  acceptable  present : — '  But  where  is 
Mephibosheth  ?*  asked  the  fugitive  monarch ;  *  in 
Jerusalem,'  was  the  answer ;  *  for  he  said.  To-day 
shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  Uie  kingdom 
of  my  father.'  Enraged  at  this,  which  looked 
like  ingratitude  as  well  as  treachery,  David  there- 
upon gave  to  the  faithless  Ziba  all  the  propertjr  of 
Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  sq.).  On  David's 
return  to  his  metropolis  an  explanation  took  place, 
when  Mephibosheth  accused  Ziba  of  having  slan- 
dered him ;  and  David,  apparently  not  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  defence,  gave  his  final 
award,  that  the  land  should  be  divided  between 
the  master  and  his  servant  (2  &im.  xix.  24,  sq.). 

ZIB'EON  {dved),  a  son  of  Seir,  phylarch  or 
head  of  the  Hivites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  20,  24,  29). 

ZICH'RI  (renowned),  an  Ephraimite,  probably 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  one  of  the 
generals  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  he  took  advantage  .of  the  victory  of 
this  monarch  over  the  army  of  Judah  to  penetrate 
into  Jerusalem,  where  he  slew  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ahaz,  the  governor  of  the  palace,  and  the  king's 
chief  minister  or  favourite.  It  is  difficult  without 
this  supposition  to  explain  2  Chron.  xxviiL  17. 
There  is  some  probability  in  the  conjecture,  that 
he  was  the  *  Tabael's  son  whom  Pekah  and  Rezin 
designed  to  set  upon  the  throne  of  Judah  [Ta- 
baelT. 

Zl'DON.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
X.  15).  2.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  PhcB- 
nicia.  Justiu  derives  the  name  fh>m  the  Phoenician 
word  forjish ;  but  Josephus,  from  the  son  of  Ca- 
naan. It  had  a  very  commodious  harbour,  which 
u  now  nearly  choked  up  with  sand :  it  was  distant 
one  day's  journey  firom  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan, 
400  stadia  from  Berytus,  and  200  stadia  from  Tyre 
(Strabo,  xvi.  pp.  756,  757).  It  was  situated  in 
the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  but  never 
conquered  (Jndg.  i.  31);  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
sometimes  a  formidable  enemy  (Judg.  x.  12). 
Even  in  Joshua's  time  it  was  called  Tsidon- 
Rabba,  or  Great  Zidon  (Josh.  xix.  28).  It  was 
noted  in  very  early  times  for  its  extennve  traffic 
(Isa.  xxiii.  2 ;  Esek.  xxvii.  8)  and  manufactures, 
particularly  glass.  Frequent  reference  to  it  occurs 
m  Homer.  The  best  vessels  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
were  ^donian.  Its  modem  name  is  Saide.  In 
Hasselquist's  time  (1750)  its  exports  to  France 
were  considerable;  but  at  present  its  traffic  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbouring  towns ;  the 
population  is  about  15,000. 

ZIF  (bloonMnonih),  an  ante-Exilian  name  of 
the  second  Hebrew  month  (1  Kings  vL  1-37),  cor- 
responding with  our  April  and  May.  This,  the 
second  month  of  the  sacred,  was  the  eighth  of  the 
civil  year.  The  second  month  bore  also  the  name 
lyar. 

ZIK'LAG,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  31 ;  xix.  5),  but  at  times  sub- 
ject to  the  Philistines  of  Gath,  whose  king,  Achish, 
bestowed  it  upon  David  for  a  residence;  after 
which  it  pertained  to  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6; 
XXX.  1,  14,  26;  2  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  30; 
Neh.  xi.  28). 

While  David  was  absent  with  his  men  to  join 
Achish,  Ziklag  was  burned  and  plundered  b^  the 
Amalekites;  and  on  his  return,  af^r  receivins 
the  spoil  fh>m  them,  he  remained  here  till  called 
to  assume  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Saul.    It 
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was  daring  his  ttay  lu  this  place  that  h«  was 
Joined  by  many  considerable  and  Taliant  persons, 
whose  adhesion  to  his  caose  was  of  much  import- 
ance to  him,  and  who  were  ever  after  held  in 
high  esteem  in  his  court  and  army. 

ZII/LAH  {thade),  one  of  the  wives  of  Lar 
mech,  and  meUier  of  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  ir.  19) 
'  [Lamech]. 

ZILTAH  (a  dropping)^  a  female  senrant  of 
Laban,  whom  he  gave  to  Leah  on  her  marriage 
with  Jaoob  (Gen.  xxix.  24),  and  whom  Leah 
eventually  induced  him  to  take  as  a  concubine- 
wife  ;  in  which  capacity  she  became  the  mother 
of  Gad  and  Asher  (Geo.  xxx.  9-13 ;  xxxv.  26 ; 
xxxvii.  2  ;  xlvi.  18). 

ZIM'RAN  {tunq,  i.  e.  celtbraied  in  9ong\  a  son 
of  Abraham  by  fCeturah,  and  the  name  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  descended  from  him  (Gen.  xxt.  2 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  32).  This  name  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  the  Zabram  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  a  city  with  a  king,  situated  between  Mecca 
and  Medina. 

Z I M  'RI .  There  are  four  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament : — 

1.  A  SOB  of  Zerah,  who  was  a  son  of  Judah  by 
Tamar  (1  Chron.  ii.  6). 

2.  The  name  of  the  Israelite  slain,  together 
with  the  Midianitish  woman,  in  Shittim,  by 
Phinehas,  was  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince 
of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeonites  (Num. 
zxv.  14). 

3.  King  Saul  begat  Jonathan,  who  begat  Merib- 
baal,  who  begat  Micah,  who  begat  Abas,  who 
begat  Jehoadah,  whose  sons  were  Alemetb,  Az- 
maveth,  and  Zimbi.  Zimri  begat  Moza,  &c. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  36  ;  ix.  42). 

4.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  Elah,  the  son  of  l&asha,  began  to  reign 
over  Israel  in  Tirxah.  After  he  had  reigned  two 
years,  Zimbi,  the  captain  of  half  his  chariots, 
conspired  against  him  when  he  was  in  Tiraah, 
drunk  in  the  house  of  his  steward.  Zimri  went 
in  and  smote  and  killed  him,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead,  about  bx.  928 ;  and  he  slew  all  the  house 
of  Baasha,  so  that  no  male  was  left.  Zimri 
reigned  only  seven  days  at  Tirsah.  The  people 
wlw  were  encamped  at  Gibbethon,  which  belonged 
to  the  Philistines,  heard  that  Zimri  had  slain  the 
king.  They  made  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host, 
king  over  Israel  in  the  camp.  Omri  besieged 
Tirzah  and  took  it  Zimri,  seeing  that  the  city 
was  taken,  went  into  the  king's  palace,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  perished  in  it  for  his  sins  in  walking  in 
the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  for  making  Israel  to 
sin  (1  Kinss  xvi.  1-20;  2  Kings  ix.  31). 

9.  The  kings  of  Zimri,  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxv. 
25»  seem  to  have  been  the  kings  of  the  Zimranites, 
the  descendants  of  Zimran,  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  1  Chron.  i.  32). 

ZIN,  a  desert  on  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
westward  from  IdumsBa,  in  which  was  situated 
the  city  of  Kadesh-bamea  (Num.  xiii.  22 ;  xx.  1 ; 
xxvii.  14).  Its  locality  is  therefore  fixed  by  the 
considerations  which  determine  the  site  of  Ka- 
desh  to  the  wostcru  part  of  the  Arabah  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

ZrON.     [Jebusalem.} 

ZlPil,  the  name  of  a  oity  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XT.  55 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  8),  and  of  a  desert 
in  its  vicinity  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15).  It  is  men- 
tioned bj  Jerome  ( OtumoMtn  s.  t.)^  but  had  not 


been  since  noticed  till  Dr.  Robmson  Ibiind  the 
name  in  the  Tell  Zif  (Hill  of  Zif  ),  which  occurs 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  S.  by  E.  from  Hebron, 
and  is  a  round  eminence  about  a  hnndred  feet 
high,  situated  in  a  plain.  A  site  also  called  Zif, 
lies  about  ten  minutes  east  of  this,  apoa  a  few 
hill  or  ridge  between  two  small  wadys,  w2iadi 
commence  here  and  run  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
There  is  now  little  to  be  seen  bendes  brokti 
walls  and  foundations,  mostly  of  nnhewn  stones, 
bat  indicative  of  solidity. 

ZIPPOR'AH  {lUtU  bird),  one  of  the  seren 
daughters  of  Reuel  (comp.  Exod.  xTiiL),  priest 
of  Midian,  who,  in  consequence  of  aid  Tendered 
to  the  younff  women  when,  on  their  goixig  to  pro- 
cure water  for  their  father's  flocks,  thej  were  set 
on  by  a  party  of  Bedouins,  was  given  to  Moses 
in  marriage  (E^od.  ii.  16,  sq.).    A  son,  the  fruit 
of  this  union,  remained  for  some  time  after  fas 
birth  uncircumcised ,  but  an  illness  into  which 
Moses  fell  in  a  khan  when  on  his  way  to  Pharaoh, 
being  aoooonted  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasare^ 
led  to  the  circumcision  of  Use  ^ild,  whea  Zip- 
porah,  having  it  appears  reluctandy  yielded  to 
the  ceremony,  exclaimed,  *  Surely  a  bloody  bns- 
band  thou  art  to  me  *  (Exod.  ir.  26).     T%is  event 
seems  to  have  caused  some  alienation  of  /beling, 
for  Moses  sent  his  wife  back  to  her  fiuber.  hf 
whom  she  is  again  brought  to  her  husband  v^hik 
in  the  desert,  when  a  reconciliatioa  took  place, 
which  was  ratified  by  religious  rites  (Gen.  xviii. 
1,  sq.). 

ZIPPORIS,  or  Sbpphobis,  was,  abont  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  a  principal  od 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Galilee,  under  latitode 
32°  44'.  It  was  surrounded  by  many  villages, 
and  situated  near  Mount  Asamon  in  the  centre  of 
Galilee,  in  a  very  strong  and  secure  atiatioo. 
It  is  also  called  Diocsesarea,  Sepphoris,  and  Se- 
phorum,  and  described  as  contigoons  to  Mcent 
Carmel  and  Cana,  six  miles  west  of  Nazarvdu 
and  twenty  fVom  Tiberias.  Zipporis  is  celebrated 
in  the  works  of  Josephus  as  a  military  statkn, 
and  in  the  Talmud  on  account  of  its  f^Ofed  rab- 
binical academy.  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkadcwh,  or 
the  Saintf  resided  seventeen  years  in  Zipporis, 
and  he  used  frequently  to  say  that  Jacob  id> 
jonnied  in  Egypt  seventeen  years,  and  Jodak 
in  Zipporis  seventeen  years.  He  resided  abo  in 
Beth-shaarim,  but  died  in  Zipporis.  Josephus 
mentions  Sepphoris  frequently  as  the  greatest  town 
of  Galilee,  and  built  in  a  well-fortified  situatioo. 
It  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Synedrium  were  held.  It  was  de- 
stroyetl  a.d.  339,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion 
of  its  citizens. 

ZIZ,  a  cliff  or  pass  leading  up  ftom  the  Dead 
Sea  towards  Jerusalem,  b^  which  the  bands  ef 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  advanced  against 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xz.  16^.    They  seem  » 
have  come  round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sn, 
and  along  the  western  shore  as  fkr  as  Eagcdi. 
where  there  is  a  pass  which  leads  out  northward 
towards  Tekoa.   This  is  the  route  whidi  is  taken 
by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  at 
the  present  day. 

ZiyAN,  an  anraent  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of 
the  Nile.  Zoan  is  of  considerable  Senptural 
interest  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Egypt, 
having  been  built  seven  yean  after  Hebron, 
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which  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Num.  ziii.  22;  comp.  Oen.  xzii.  2).  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  capitals,  or 
royal  abodes,  of  the  Pharaohs  (Isa.  xix.  11,  13 ; 
XXX.  4) ;  and  accordingly  '  the  field  of  Zoau,'  or 
the  fine  alluTial  plain  around  the  city,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  scene  of  the  marvelloos  works 
which  God  wrought  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Ps. 
IxxvUi.  12,  33).  The  destmction  predicted  in 
Ezek.  XXX.  1 4,  has  long  since  be&llen  Zoan.  The 
'  field '  is  now  a  barren  waste ;  a  canal  passes 
through  it  without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ; 

*  fire  has  been  set  in  Zoan ;'  and  the  royal  city  is 
now  the  habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of 
wild  beasts,  and  infested  by  reptiles  and  malis- 
nant  feyers.  The  locality  is  covered  with  mounds 
of  unusual  height  and  extent,  full  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pottery  which  such  sites  usually  exhibit 
These  extend  for  about  a  mile  from  north  to 
south,  by  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
stood,  is  about  1500  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
the  mounds  of  fiillen  houses,  whose  increased 
elevation  above  the  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtless 
attributable  to  the  frequent  change  in  the  level 
of  the  houses  to  protect  them  from  the  inunda- 
tion, and  the  unaltered  position  of  the  sacred 
buildings.  There  is  a  gateway  of  sranite  and 
fine  gritstone  to  the  enclosure  of  this  temple, 
bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  the  Great  Though 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  the  fragments  of 
walls,  columns,  and  fallen  obelbks  sufficiently 
attest  the  former  splendour  of  the  building  to 
which  they  belongra.  The  obelisks  are  all  of 
the  time  of  Rameses  the  Great  (b.c.  1355).  The 
name  of  this  king  most  frequently  occurs ;  but 
the  ovals  of  his  successor  Pthamen,  of  Osirtasen 
III., and  of  Tirhakah, have  also  been  found.  The 
time  of  Osirtasen  III.  ascends  nearly  to  that  of 
Joseph,  and  bis  name,  therefore,  corroborates  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  antiquity  of  the  town. 
Two  black  statues,  and  a  granite  sphinx,  with 
blocks  of  hewn  and  occasionally  sculptured  gra- 
nite, are  among  the  objects  which  ensage  the 
attention  of  the  few  travellers  who  visit  this  deso- 
late place.  The  modem  village  of  San  consists 
of  mere  huts,  with  the  exception  of  a  ruined  kasr 
of  modern  date. 

ZC/AR,  a  town  originally  called  Bala,  and  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  of  Siddim.  It  was 
doomed  with  the  rest  to  destruction,  but  spared 
at  the  intercession  of  Lot  as  a  place  to  which  he 
might  escape.  He  alleged  the  smallness  of  the 
city  as  a  ground  for  asking  this  favour;  and 
hence  the  place  acquired  the  name  of  Zoar,  or 

*  SMALLNESS '  (Geu.  xiii.  10 ;  xiv.  2, 8  ;  xix.  20, 
22,  30).  It  is  only  again  mentioned  in  Dent 
xxxiv.  3;  Isa.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  which  pas- 
sages indicate  that  it  belonged  to  the  Moabites, 
and  was  a  place  of  some  consequence.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  having  in  their  day 
many  inhabitants,  and  a  Roman  sarrison.  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  calls  it  a  large  viOage  and  fortress. 
In  the  Ecclesiastical  Notitia  it  is  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  Third  Palestine,  down 
to  the  centuries  preceding  the  Crusades.  The 
Crusaders  seem  to  have  found  it  under  the  name 
of  Segor,  and  they  describe  the  place  as  pleasantly 
situated,  with  many  palm-trees.  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes  that  it  must  have  lain  on  the  eaai  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  he  thinks  that  Irby  and  Biang^es 


have  rightly  fixed  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerak,  at  the  point  where  the  latter  opens 
upon  the  isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula  wnich 
stands  out  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
towards  its  southern  end.  At  this  point.  Irby  and 
Mangles  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
town.  Here  '  stones  that  have  been  used  in 
building,  though  for  the  most  part  unknown,  are 
strewed  over  a  great  surface  of  uneven  ground, 
and  mixed  with  bricks  and  pottery.  This  ap- 
pearance continues  without  interruption,  during 
the  space  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  quite  down  to 
the  plain,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  extent  We  noticed  one 
column,  and  we  found  a  pretty  specimen  of 
antique  variegatdl  glass.  It  may  possibly  be  the 
site  of  the  ancient  2!oar '  (  TYaveU,  p.  448). 

ZCyBAH,  a  Syrian  kin^om,  whose  king  made 
war  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47),  with  David  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3 ;  x.  6),  and  with  Solomon  (2  Chron. 
viii.  3). 

1.  ZO^HAR  {whiteneu),  a  son  of  Simeon  [Ze- 
rah]. 

2.  ZOHAR,  the  father  of  Ephron  the  HiUite 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8 ;  xxv.  9). 

3.  ZOHAR  (in  Keri :  in  Chetib,  Jezoar),  a 
descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  7). 

Z(yPHAR  {Bparrowf),  one  of  Job's  three 
friends  and  opponents  in  argument  (Job  ii.  1 1  *, 
xi.  1 ;  XX.  1 ;  xlii.  9).  He  is  called  a  Naama- 
thite,  or  inhabitant  of  Naamah,  a  place  whose  si- 
tuation is  unknown,  as  it  could  not  be  the  Naamah 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  41.  Wemyss,  in  his  Jo& 
and  his  Times  (p.  Ill),  well  characterizes  this 
interlocutor : — '  Zophar  exceeds  the  other  two,  if 
possible,  in  severity  of  censure ;  he  is  the  most 
inveterate  of  the  accusers,  and  speaks  without 
feeling  or  pity.  He  does  little  more  than  repeat 
and  exaggerate  the  arguments  of  Bildad.  He  un- 
feelingly  alludes  (ch.  xi.  15)  to  the  effects  of 
Job's  disease  as  appearing  in  his  countenance. 
This  is  cruel  and  invidious.  Yet  in  the  same 
discourse  how  nobly  does  he  treat  of  the  divine 
attributes,  showing  that  any  inquiry  into  them  is 
far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind  t  And 
though  the  hortatory  part  of  the  first  discourse 
bears  some  resemblance  tu  that  of  Eliphaz,  yet  it 
is  diversified  by  the  fine  imagery  which  he  em- 
ploys. He  seems  to  have  had  a  full  conviction 
of  the  providence  of  God,  as  regulating  and  con- 
trolling the  actions  of  men ;  but  he  limits  all  his 
reasonings  to  a  present  life,  and  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  a  future  world.  This  circumstance  alone 
accounts  for  the  weakness  and  fallacy  of  these 
men's  judgments.  In  his  second  discourse  there 
is  much  poetical  beauty  in  the  selection  of  images, 
and  the  ^neral  doctrine  is  founded  in  truth ;  its 
fallacy  lies  in  its  application  to  Job's  peculiar 
case.  The  whole  indicates  great  warmth  of  tem- 
per, inflamed  by  misapprehension  of  its  object 
and  b^  mistaken  zeal.' 

It  18  to  be  observed  that  Zophar  has  but  two 
speeches,  whereas  the  others  have  three  each. 
VVhen  Job  had  replied  (ch.  xxvi.-xxxi.)  to  the 
short  address  of  Bildad  (ch.  xxv.),  a  rejoinder 
might  have  been  expected  from  Zophar ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  the  three  friends,  by  common  con- 
sent, then  giving  up  the  contest  in  despair  (ch. 
xxxii.  1)  [JoBJ. 

ZCyRAH  (koneU*  toum)t  a  town  reckoned  as 
in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  33),  but  inha- 
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bited  by  Damteii  (xix.  41),  not  hr  from  Eshtaol, 
and  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Samson 
(Jadg.  xiii.  2,  25 ;  xviii.  2, 8,  11 ;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xi.  12;  Neh.  xi.  29).  The  site  may  still  be  re- 
cognised under  the  name  of  Surah,  situated  upon 
a  spur  of  the  mountains  running  into  the  plain 
north  of  Beth-shemesh. 

ZU'RIRL  {Godis  my  rock),  son  of  Abihail, 
and  fiunily  chief  or  genesarch  of  the  Merarites  at 
the  organizatiou  of  the  Levitical  establishment 


ZUZIMS 

(Num.  iii.  35).  It  does  not  appear  to  which  of 
the  tiro  great  divisionfl  of  the  Merarites  be  be- 
longed. 

ZU'ZIMS,  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  or  natioDS 
conquered  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  .Gtn. 
xiv,  5).  The  Zuzims  were  settled  beyond  ike 
Jordan,  and  are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Zam- 
zummims  of  DeuL  iL  20.  The  Syriac  and  (hke- 
los,  like  the  Septuggint,  take  the  word  for  s& 
appellative,  signi^riog  'stroog'  or  * 


THE  END. 
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